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Tan  -work,  dthongfa  based  upon  Clhambers's  Encyelopcedla,  whose  distinguished 
merit  is  widely  known,  differs  from  it  in  important  respecta.  It  could  scarcely  be 
expected  that  an  Encycloptedia,  edited  and  published  for  a  foreign  market,  would  give 
as  much  prominence  to  American  topics  as  American  readers  might  desire.  To  supply 
these  and  other  deficiencies  the  American  Editors  have  inserted  about  15,000  titles, 
arran^g  the  whole,  including  Chambers's  Supplement,  in  a  single  alphabet  The< 
total  number  of  titles  is  now  about  40,000.  The  additions  give  greater  f  ullneae  in  the 
departments  of  biography,  geography,  history,  natural  history,  and  general  and  applied 
science.  Scrupulous  care  has  been  taken  not  to  mutilate  or  modify  the  original  text  of 
the  edition  of  18S0;  no  changes  have  been  made  except  such  verbal  alterations  as  are 
required  by  the  omission  of  the  wood-cuts.  The  tiUes  of  articles  from  ChamlKrs'a 
Encyclopaedia,  either  from  the  main  work  or  fW)m  the  Supplement,  are  printed  in  bold- 
faced type— AKEBICA.  The  titles  of  the  American  additions,  whether  of  new  topics  or 
of  enlargements  of  the  old,  are  printed  in  plain  capitals— AMERICA.  Should  it  appear 
that  an  article  from  the  English  work,  and  its  American  continuation  disagree  in  any 
points,  the  reader  wQI  readily  refer  the  conflicting  statements  to  their  proper  sources. 

The  labor  of  consultation  will  be  much  reduced  by  the  catch-words  in  bold-faced 
t^pe  at  the  top  of  the  page,  being  the  first  and  last  titles  of  the  pages  which  face  each 
other;  and  by  the  full  title-words  on  the  back  of  the  volume,  being  the  first  and  laat 
fitlea  oontalnfld  therein. 


The  word  aiUe  refers  to  Chambers's  Encyclopaedia,  as  represented  in  this  issns. 
Wiienever  the  word  (ante)  follows  a  title  in  the  American  additions,  it  indicates  that 
the  article  la  an  enlargement  of  one  under  the  same  title  in  Chambers's  EucyUopsediar— 
nsoally  to  be  found  immediately  preceding. 
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SAFETY-I^KP.  It  has  been  long  known  that  when  mareh-gas  or  light  carbureted  hjr- 
drogeo,  which  is  frequently  disengaged  in  large  quantities  from  coal-mines,  is  mixed 
with  seven  or  eiglit  times  its  volume  of  atmosplieric  air,  it  becomes  higlily  explosive 
taking  flre  at  the  approach  of  a  light,  and  burning  with  a  pale  blue  flame.  Moreover, 
this  gas  in  exploding  renders  ten  times  its  bulk  of  atmospheric  air  unfit  for  respiration, 
and  the  eltoke-damp  thus  produced  is  oft«n  as  fatal  to  miners  as  the  primary  explosion. 
With  the  view  of  discovering  some  means  of  preventing  these  dangerous  results,  Dav/ 
instituted  those  important  observations  on  flame  which  led  him  to  the  invention  of  tho 
safety-lamp.  He  found  that  when  two  vessels  filled  with  a  gaseous  explosive  mixture  are 
connected  by  a  narrow  tut>e,  and  the  contents  of  one  fired,  the  flame  is  not  coi(imuni- 
cated  to  the  othra,  provided  the  diameter  of  tlie  tube,  its  length,  and  the  conducting 
power  for  heat  of  its  material,  t)ear  certain  proportions  to  each  other;  the  flame  being 
extinguished  by  cooUog,  and  its  transmission  rendered  impossible.  In  this  experiment, 
high  conducting  power  and  diminished  diameter  compensate  for  diminution  in  length; 
and  to  such  an  extent  may  this  shortening  of  length  t)e  carried,  that  metallic  gauze, 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  series  of  very  short  square  tubes  arranged  side  by  side, 
completely  arrests  the  passage  of  flame  in  explosive  mixtures.  The  following  are  Davy's 
directions  regarding  the  structure  of  his  lamp:  "  The  apertures  in  the  gauze  should  not 
be  more  than  ^m  oian  inch  square.  As  the  fire-damp  is  not  influenced  by  ienited  wire, 
the  thickness  of  the  wire  is  not  of  importance;  but  wire  from  ^^th  to  ^th  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  is  the  most  convenient.  Iron-wire  and  brass-wire  gauze  of  the  required  degree 
of  fineness,  are  mtide  for  sieves  by  all  wire- workers,  but  iron-wire  gauze  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred; when  of  the  proper  degree  of  thickness,  it  can  neither  melt  nor  bum;  and  Ihs 
cjat  of  black  rust  whisli  soon  forms  upon  it  superficially  defends  the  interior  from  th« 
ticiion  of  the  air.  The  cage  or  cylinder  should  be  made  of  double  joinings,  the  gauz6 
being  folded  over  so  as  to  leave  no  apertures.  When  it  is  cylindrical  it  should  not  be 
more  than  two  Inches  in  diameter;  for  in  larger  cylinders  the  combustion  of  the  flro- 
daiiip  rendere  the  top  inconveniently  hot,  and  a  double  top  is  always  a  proper  precaution, 
fixed  at  the  distance  of  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  above  the  first  top.  The  gauae 
cylinder  should  be  fastened  to  the  lamp  by  a  screw  of  four  or  five  turns,  and  fitted  to  the 
screw  by  a  tight  ring.  Ail  joinings  should  be  made  with  hard  solder;  and  the  security 
depends  upon  the  circumstance  that  no  aperture  exists  in  the  apparatus  larger  than  in 
the  wire  gauze."  The  cylinder  is  protected  by  three  external,  strong,  upright  wires, 
which  meet  at  the  top;  and  to  their  point  of  iunction  a  ring  is  attached,  by  which  the 
lamp  is  suspended.  The  oil  is  supplied  to  the  interior  by  a  pipe  projecting  from  the 
cylinder,  and  tlie  wick  is  trimmed  by  a  wire  bent  at  the  upper  end,  and  passed  throu^ 
the  bottom  of  the  lamp,  so  that  the  gatize  need  not  be  removed  for  this  process.  When 
*  lighted  lamp  of  this  kind  is  introduced  into  an  explosive  mixture  of  air  and  fire- 
damp, the  flame  is  seen  gradually  to  eiilariie  as  the  proportion  of  light  carbureted 
hydrogen  increases,  until  at  length  it  fills  the  entire  giuize  cylinder.  Whenever  this  pule 
enhirged  flame  is  seen,  the  minors,  should  depart  to  a  place  of  safety,  for  although  no 
ezplo.sion  can  occur  while  the  gauze  is  sound,  yet  at  that  high  temperature  the  metal 
becomes  rapidly  oxidized,  and  might  easily  break;  and  a  single  aperture  of  sufficient 
size  would  then  occasion  n  destructive  explosion.  In  a  strong  current  of  air,  the  heated 
gas  may  be  blown  througli  the  apertures  of  the  gfiuze  before  its  temperature  is  sufflcienlly 
reduced  to  prevent  an  explosion;  but  such  a  contingency  may  be  guarded  nprainst  by 

S lacing  a  screen  between  the  draught  and  the  lamp.  It  was  in  the  year  1815  that  sir 
[umphry  Davy  presented  his  first  communication  to  the  royal  society  respecting  hie 
discovery  of  the  safety-lamp;  and  at  the  meeting  held  on  Jan.  11,  1816,  the  lamp  was 
exhibited.  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  claim  as  an  origmal  discoverer  was  immediately  chal- 
lenged by  various  persons,  among  whom  may  be  especially  noticed  the  late  Dr.  Reid 
Clanny,  of  Newcastle,  and  the  great  engineer,  George  Stephenson.  Clanny's  safety- 
lamp  (which  is  described  in  the  PMloaophical  TramaclioTit  for  1813)  was  based  on  the 
principle  of  forcing  in  air  through  water  by  bellows;  but  the  machine  was  ponderous 
and  complicated,  and  required  a  boy  to  work  it;  moreover,  he  had  been  anticipated  by 
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Humboldt  in  1796  (Weld's  IBitory  of  the  Boyal  Satiety,  vol.  il.  p.  288,  note).  Notwith- 
standing n  report  of  the  royal  society,  dated  Nov.  20,  1817,  and  signed  by  Joseph  Banks, 
r.R.B.,  William  Thomas  Brande,  Charles  Hatchett,  and  William  Hyde  WoUaston,  which 
is  totally  adverse  to  Stephenson's  claims,  there  is  undoubted  evidence  that,  during  the 
very  montlis  Davy  was  at  Work  on  the  experiments  which  luif  to  his  invention,  Stephen- 
son s  (familiarly  called  the  Oeordy)  lamp  was  actually  in  use  at  the  Kiilingworth  mines. 
In  its  general  principle  it  was  the  same  as  Davy's,  the  main  difierence  bein|;  that  the 
Stephenson  lamp  had  a  glass  cylinder  inside  the  wire-gauze  cylinder,  and  that  inside  the 
top  of  the  glass  cylinder  was  a  perforated  metallic  chimney;  the  air  being  supplied 
through  a  triple  circle  of  small  holes  in  the  bottom.  On  the  su^jject  of  this  coulroversy, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Smiles's  lAfe  of  Oeorge  Stephenson.  It  has  been  generally 
agreed  that  there  is  a  decided  advantage  in  having  a  glass  cylinder  besides  ttie  gauze 
one,  to  resist  strong  currents  of  air;  and  that  glass  without  gauze  is  not  safe  from  frac- 
ture. In  the  French  and  Belgian  collieries,  Mueselcr's  lamp  is  in  almost  universal  use. 
It  consists  of  a  glass  cylinder  immediately  around  the  flame,  and  of  wire  gauze  above. 
An  internal  metal  chimney  opening  a  short  distance  above  the  flame  creates  a  strong 
upward  draught,  which  causes  the  feed  air  to  pass  briskly  down  from  the  wire  gauze, 
and  so  keeps  the  gloss  cool  and  insures  thorough  combustion.    Mucsder's  lamp  is  also 


the  collection  of  scientillc  apparatus  shown  at  South  Kensington  in  1876,  there  is  given 
an  interesting  table  with  remarks,  of  the  different  forms  of  safety-lamps  which  either 
are  or  have  l^en  in  use.  It  was  compiled  by  the  north  of  England  institute  of  mining 
engineers. 

Closely  connected  in  its  objects  with  the  safety-lamp  is  a  most  ingenious  invention ' 
patented  by  Mr.  Ansell  of  her  majesty's  mint.  Its  object  is  to  detenniue,  l>y  a  simple 
application  of  the  law  of  osmotic  force,  the  presence  of  light  carbureted  hydro^n  in 
coal  mines.  Mr.  Ansell  gives  two  or  three  forms  to  his  apparatus,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  the  most  simple:  A  thin  iudia-i'ubber  ball  is  filled  with  atmospheric  air,  and  is 
placed  on  a  stand  under  a  lever  which  slightly  presses  its  upper  surface.  This  lever  is 
connected  with  a  spring,  which  it  liberates  when,  from  any  cause,  the  lever  is  raised; 
and  the  liberation  of  the  spring  sets  a  bell  in  vibration.  If  this  ti-ap  for  the  discovery  of 
fire-damp  is  set  where  that  gaa  is  present  to  any  material  extent,  the  noxious  gas  enters 
the  bail  by  virtue  of  osmose,  causes  it  to  swell,  and  when  the  swelling  has  attained  a  cer- 
tain point,  the  warning  bell  rings. 

The  time  is  probably  not  distant  when  the  electric  light  (q.v.)  will  be  used  in  most, 
but  especially  in  dangerous,  mines.  The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  so  applying  it  is 
that  it  cannot,  as  yet,  be  economically  divided  into  many  comparatively  small  lights 
from  one  source  of  electricity.  As  it  burns  in  vacuo  it  can  be  rendered  perfectly  safe  iu 
an  explosive  mixture  of  fire-damp  and  air.  Some  20  years  ago  Mr.  Holmes,  the  well- 
known  electrician,  invented  a  miner's  electric  lamp  in  which  the  light — equal  to  that  of 
an  ordinary  candle— was  produced  by  a  small  portable  galvanic  buttery.  Its  cost  was 
estimated  at  between  £3  and  £4.  More  lately  MM.  Dumas  and  Benoit  liave  constructed 
8  lamp  the  light  of  which  is  produced  by  a  current  of  electricity  from  a  Rliumkoi'fl  coil 
passing  through  a  Geissler's  vacuum  tube.  The  tube,  however,  really  contains  a  highly 
rarefied  gas  such  as  cnrbonic  acid,  and  the  light  has  only  the  character  of  a  rich  plios- 
pliorescent  glow.  Neither  of  these,  nor  any  other  form  of  an  electric  light,  has  as  yet 
come  into  practical  use  in  mining  operations. 

SATETY-YALyE  is  a  circular  valve  placed  on  an  opening  in  the  top  of  a  stcam-lxiiler. 
and  kept  in  its  place  cither  by  means  of  weights  piled  above  it,  by  a  lever  of  the  second 
kind,  with  a  weight  capable  or  sliding  along  the  arm,  or  by  a  lever  and  spring.  In  sta- 
tionary engines,  one  valve  is  frequently  found  sufficient,  and  the  pressure  on  the  valvo 
is  proauced  in  the  firat  or  second  of  the  methods  indicated  above.  In  locomotive  engiticsi. 
on  the  contrary,  there  are  always  two  loaded  valves:  one  called  the  lock-up  ralte,  from 
its  being  out  of  the  endueman's  reach  and  control,  is  placed  well  forwanl  on  the  top  of 
the  boiler,  and  kept  down  by  weights;  the  other,  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  top  of  the 
boiler,  is  for  safely  subjected  to  a  less  pressure  than  the  lock-up  valve,  and  is  acted  on 
by  a  lever  and  spring.  The  term  "  safety-valve"  is  particularly  appropriate  to  this  inven- 
tion; for  whenever  the  tension  of  the  steam  ri-scs  above  a  certain  amount  (=  the  weight 
in  pounds  with  which  the  valve  is  held  down  divided  by  the  area  in  inches  of  the  under- 
Eurface  exposed  to  the  steam),  the  valve  is  forced  tipward  by  the  superior  pressure 
beneath,  steam  escapes,  and  tlie  pressure  on  the  boiler  being  tlius  relieved,  the  valv^ 
sinks  to  its  place.  The  only  precaution  necessary  is  to  be  sure  that  the  .valves  are  not 
too  heavily  loaded  or  fastened;  and  willful  indifference,  or  disregard  of  this  caution,  has. 
especially  in  the  cise  of  American  river-steamers,  been  productive  of  serious  casualties. 

SAFn,  AzAFFi.  or  AsFi,  a  sea-port  of  n.  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  and 
107  m.  w.n.w.  of  the  city  of  that  name.  It  is  surrounded  by  waste  and  desert  land;  and 
its  inhabitants,  about  12,000  in  number,  of  whom  3,000  are  Jews,  are  said  to  be  the 
'wildest,  greediest,  and  most  fanatical  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  at  one  time  the  chief  seat 
of  the  ti-ade  with  Europe,  and  though  it  has  declined  with  the  rise  of  Mogadore,  it  still 
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exports  sDk,  wool,  leather,  gam,  snd  goat-flkins.    The  value  of  the  imports  in  1873  wna 
£118,718;  of  the  exports,  £277,628. 

BAFFIO'WXS,  Carlhamiu  tinetoriui,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  eomponta,  allied  to 
thistles  (q.v.),  but  distinguished  by  its  beads  of  flowers  having  only  hcrmiiphrodite 
florets,  and  the  fruit  having  four  ribs,  and  no  pappus.  It  is  an  annual,  2  to  4  ft.  Iiigh, 
hiancbing  toward  the  top;  flowers  dark  orange,  or  vermilion.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies  from  which  it  was  probabl|y  introduced  in  a  remote  age  into  Egj'pt  and  the  Levant, 
irhere  itis  now  naturalized.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  France,  and  the  more  south- 
era  parts  of  Europe,  and  eveu  in  some  parts  of  South  America,  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  corollas  of  the  florets,  which  are  used  in  dyeing  yellow  and  red.  In  France,  it  is 
drilled  or  sown  broadcast  in  the  beginning  of  May.  The  plants  are  thinned  to  Ave  or  six 
inches  apart;  and  the  flowers  are  picked  by  the  hand  in  dry  weather,  and  very  carefully 
dried  on  a  kiln,  under  pressure,  and  are  thus  formed  into  small  round  cnkes,  in  which  state 
safflower  appears  in  the  market.  ThesafSower  of  Persia  is  generally  esteemed  the  best; 
but  India  yields  the  chief  part  of  that  imported  into  Britain.  From  its  resemblance  to 
saffron,  ssmower  is  sometimes  called  bastard  »affron,  and  it  is  used  to  adulterate  saf- 
fron. The  yellow  coloring  matter  of  saflBower  is  a  kind  of  extractive.  Tlie  red  color- 
ing matter  is  carthamine  (q.v.).  The  coloring  matter  of  rouge  (q.v.)  is  derived  from 
somower. 

The  seeds  of  safllower  are  bitter  and  very  oily.  They  are  greedily  eaten  by  parrol.<< 
and  many  other  birds.  They  are  sometimes  used  as  a  purgative.  The  oil  which  they 
contain  is  employed  in  the  Bast  Indies  in  cases  of  rheumatism  and  paralysis. 

SAFFORD,  Truman  Heitoy,  b.  Vt.,  1836;"  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1854.  He  was 
remarkable  when  a  boy  for  his  astonishing  power  of  mentally  performing  with  wonder- 
ful rapidity  mathematical  problems,  such  as  extracting  cube  roots  of  numbers  having  8 
or  10  places  of  flgures.  When  less  than  10  years  old  he  made  the  calculations  for  an 
almanac;  and  in  1849  ascertained  the  elliptic  elements  of  the  comet  of  that  year.  In  1863 
he  was  made  assistant  observer  at  the  Cambridge  observatory,  and  in  1865  became  direc- 
tor of  that  at  Chicago.     He  has  made  many  astronomical  observations  and  discoveries. 

SAXTBOIT,  a  coloring  material,  consisting  of  the  dried  stigmas  of  the  common  yellow 
crocus,  so  abundant  in  our  gardens  in  early  spring.  It  was  introduced  into  Europe  from 
Asia  Minor,  and  is  largely  cultivated  in  several  countries,  but  chiefly  in  Spain.  In  Eng- 
land the  crocus  was  unknown  until  1389,  when  it  was  introduced  from  the  east  by  a  pil- 
grim ;  and  in  1582'  it  was  extensively  cultivated  for  yielding  saffron,  especially  in  Essex,  at 
the  place  now  called  inconsequence  Saffron- Walden.  Its  cultivation  in  Britain  has  almost 
entirely  ceased,  and  the  saffron  used  is  imported.  Baffron  is  not  only  valuable  ns  a 
coloring  material,  but  has  from  very  early  ages  had  a  great  medicinal  reputation.  Homer 
mentions  it,  and  Solomon  associates  it  with  spikenard  and  other  precious  drugs  and 
spices.  A  large  portion  of  the  supply  in  ancient  times  was  yielded  by  Cashmere,  where 
it  is  still  extensively  cultivated.  In  addition  to  its  other  properties,  it  is  often  used  as  a 
perfume,  and  in  flavoring  as  well  as  coloring  confectionery  and  other  article  of  food. 
These  latter  are  now  its  chief  uses  in  Britain,  where  its  medicinal  value  has  long  been 
declining.  The  color  yielded  by  saffron  is  a  bright  golden  yellow,  and  is  due  to  a  pecul- 
iar principle  called  pdycUroUe.  Its  great  solubility  m  water  prevents  its  being  used  as  a 
dye  for  fabrics;  but  its  agreeable  flavor,  and  the  absence  of  all  mjurious  qualities,  render 
it  of  great  service  in  coloring  articles  of  food. 

The  8.  eroms  {proem  taiixnu;  see  CnfOOS)  differs  from  most  of  the  specie*  of  that 
genus  in  flowering  in  autumn,  not  in  spring.  It  has  lar^e  deep  purple  or  violet  flowers, 
with  the  throat  bearded,  nnd  the  long  drooping  trifld  stigma  much  protruded  from  tho 
tube  of  the  perianth.     The  stigmas  are  the  only  valuable  part  of  the  plant. _ 

In  its  cultivation  the  corms  are  planted  in  the  beginning  of  summer  in  rows  6  in. 
apart,  and  3  in.  from  bulb  to  bulb;  the  most  suitable  soil  being  a  sandy  loam,  very  thor- 
oughly tilled.  The  stigmas  are  gathered  by  women  and  children,  and  are  spread  out  on 
cloth  or  paper,  and  dried  in  the  sun,  or  in  kilns  or  drying-houses.  The  produce  of  an 
acre  of  rttffron  is  about  5  pounds  the  first  year,  and  24  pounds  the  second  and  third 
year,  after  which  the  plantation  must  be  renewed.  But  an  ounce  of  saffron  sells  for  at 
least  £2. 

SATTSOK-WALDEir,  a  market  t.  and  municipal  borough  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Essex.  24  m.  n.n.w.  of  Chelmsford.  The  church  is  an  elegant  specimen  of  late  per- 
pendicular. The  free  grammar-school  has  an  income  of  £60  a  year.  The  chief  trade  ia 
m  barley,  malt,  and  cattle.    Pop.  '71,  5,718. 

8APVET  PASHA',  b.  Constantinople.  1815;  entered  the  diplomatic  service,  and  was 
for  a  time  secretary  to  the  sultan  AIkIuI  Mcdjid.  He  was  ambassador  to  Pari*  1865-66. 
was  member  of  the  council  of  state,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  minister  of  justice,  and 
for  a  short  time  in  1878  grand  vizier. 

8&'0A,  an  old  Korse  word,  used  to  denote  a  tale  which,  originally  dependent  on.  and 
gradually  elaborated  by,  oral  tradition,  had  at  last  acquired  a  definite  form  in  written 
Uterature.  Such  sagns  (Norse  »bq\ir\  along  with  poetical  and  legislative  writings,  con- 
stitute the  chief  part  of  the  old  Norwegian-Icelandic  literature.  They  have  lieen  divided 
into  historical  and  legendary.    The  latter  embrace  partly  stories  universally  current 
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about  heroes  of  the  Teutonic  race  (e.g.,  flie  VSiivnga-Sagm),  atUi  partlyBtori*  |*ecnTtor 
to  the  Norse  or  ScandlnaTian  peoples  (e.g.,  the  PrW^fi-Sa^);  white  the  formeir  liaddle 
the  events  and  personages  of  Norwegian  and  Icelandic  history  from  the  9tli  to  the- 
18th  c,  in  numerous  biographies  and  family  records.  To  Danish  history  belong  the 
KnyUinga-Saga  and  Jomttikinga-8aga;  to  Swedish,  the  Ingian-Saga;  to  Ru.ssian,  the 
Eymunds-Saga.  Tlie  Faroe  islanders  and  the  Orcadians  have  also  their  own  ssigas.  After 
the  middle  of  the  14th  c,  when  the  motley  literature  of  the  church  began  to  exercise  an 
influence,  tales  were  translated  from  foreign  languages  into  Noi-Se,  e.g.,  the  story  of 
Barlaam  and  Jomphat  (q.v.),  which  also  received  the  name  of  sagns.  Bishop  P.  E.  , 
Mailer,  in  his  Sagabibliothek  (Copenh.  1817-20)  was  the  first  who  subjected  the  whoie 
subject  of  saga-literature  to  a  critical  tredtmeut. '  Since  his  time  collections  both  of  the 
historical  and  legendary  sagas,  with  critical  apparatus  more  or  less  complete,  have 
appeared  in  all  tuc  countries  of  the  north.  The  Qerman  aage  is  the  same  word,  and 
expresses  fundamentally  the  same  idea  as  the  Norse  saga  The  diScrcnce  is  this,  that 
the  Qermans  do  nut  restrict  Us  application  to  the  legendary  or  traditional  literature  of 
their  own  country  but  extend  it  to  that  of  othcirs. 

SAQADAHOC,  a  co.  in  s.  Maine,  drained  by  the  Androscoggin  and  the  Kennebec 
rivers,  traversed  by  Uie  Knox  and  Lincoln,  and  the  Maine  Central  railroads;  about  250 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '80.  19,276.  The  surface  is  diversified.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal 
productions  are  hay,  corn,  and  dairy  products.  Much  lumber  is  made,  and  ship-baiiding 
IS  an  important  interest.     Co.  seat,  'Bath. 

8A  OAir,  a  t.  of  Prussian  Silesia,  48  m.  n.w.  of  Liegnitz,  on  the  Bober,  and  on  the 
Eannsdorf  and  Qlogau  railway.  Pop.  '75,  10,541,  who  manufacture  cotton  and  woolen 
cloths,  and  paper,  and  trade  in  yarn,  cattle,  and  corn.  In  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
cloths  alone  1600  men  are  employed. 

SAGS,  Salvia,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  labiata,  and  containing  many- 
species,  licrbaceouB,  and  half-shrubby.  There  are  only  two  perfect  stamens,  uie  fila- 
ments of  which  bear  at  their  summit  a  cross  thread — the  much  elongated  coanedwe — 
fastened  by  a  joint,  and  having  one  cell  of  the  anther  at  the  upper  end,  and  the  othor 
but  imperfect  cell  at  the  other  end.  The  seeds  of  many  of  the  species,  when  steeped  in 
water,  become  covered  with  a  mucilaginous  slime  like  guince  seeds. — Common  SABte,  or 
Gabdbn  Saob  (S.  officiTudis),  grows  on  sunny  mountain  slopes  and  roc^  iu  the  s.  6i 
Europe,  and  has  long  been  In  general  cultivation  in  gardens.  It  is  a  half-shrubby  plant, 
seldom  more  than  two  ft.  high,  with  ovate-oblong  or  lanceolate,  finely  uotcJied,  curiously 
wrinkled,  whitish-gray  leaves,  and  racemes  of  purplish-blue,  rarely  white  or  red  flowers. 
.  The  whole  plant  has  a  peculiar,  strong,  penetrating  aromatic  smell,  somewhat  resembling 
tliat  of  camphor,  and  a  bitterish,  aromatic,  somewliat  astringent  taste.  It  contains  much 
essential  oil  (oil  of  sage),  which  has  been  sometimes  used  in  liniments  for  rheumatism. 
Sage  leanes  are  much  used  in  flavoring  dishes,  and  in  saucfis,  etc.  The  leaves  and  young 
shoot's  are  used  for  astringent  tonic  gurgles.  Sage  tea,  made  of  the  dried  leaves  and  shoots, 
is  a  popular  astringent  and  tonic.  Sago  grows  best  In  a  dry  soil,  and  is  easily  propa- 
gated by  slips  or  cuttings. — Clary  (q.v.)  is  a  species  of  sage. — Meadow  Clart.  or 
Meadow  S.vob  (5.  pratensis),  is  a  common  ornament  of  meadows  and  borders  of  fields 
in  most  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  the  s.  of  England.  It  has  bluish-purple 
flowers.  It  is  sometimes  fraudulently  put  into  beer,  to  make  it  more  intoxicating. — 
The  Apple-bbakino  Saob  (5.  pomlfera)  is  a  native  of  the  s.  of  Europe  and  of  the  east, 
remarkjible  for  its  very  large  reddish  or  purple  bracts,  and  for  the  large  gall-nuts  which 
grow  on  its  branches,  as  on  the  leaves  of  the  oak,  and  which  are  known  as  mge  applet, 
have  an  agreeable  aromatic  taste,  and  are  brought  to  markat  and  eaten. — Some  of  the 
species  of  salvia  have  very  beautiful  flowers,  and  are  prized  ornaments  of  gardens  and 
green-houses. 

SAOE-BRUSH,  a  popular  name  for  the  artemisia  tridentata,  and  other  artemisias  of 
the  western  table-lands  and  plains.  One  kind,  called  the  white  sage  is  much  liked  by 
cattle  and  affords  good  pasturage. 

SAGE  COCK.    See  Cock  ob  the  Plains,  ante. 

SAOHAirER',  spelled  in  all  Russian  accounts  Sakhalin  (q.v.). 

SAG  HARBOR,  a  vlHuge  in  s.e.  New  York,  on  the  s.  shore  of  Long  Island,  in  the 
township  of  Southampton;  pop.  (of  the  township) '80,  6,853.  It  is  in  Suffolk  co.,  on 
Gardiner's  bay,  100  m.  from  New  York,  and  10  m.  from  Oroenport.  It  is  the  tenniniis 
of  a  branch  of  the  Long  Island  railroad,  has  an  excellent  harbor,  6  cliurciies,  a  number 
of  fine  residences,  2  newspapers,  a  bank,  and  a  hotel.  The  principal  indusfries.are  con- 
nected with  the  fisheries  and  the  coastwise  ti-ade.  ▲  line  of  steamboats  connects  it  with 
New  York.    It  has  manufactures  of  cotton,  morocco,  cigars,  and  pottery. 

SAGINAW,  a  co.  in  the  center  of  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan;  drained  by  the 
Saginaw,  the  Cass,  the  Flint,  the  Shiawassee,  and  the  Tittabawassee  rivers;  on  the 
Baginaw  Valley  and  St.  Louis,  the  Flint  and  Pere  Marquette,  and  the  Jackson,  Lansing, 
and  Saginaw  railroads;  aliout  860  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  59,096—89,167  of  American  birtlu 
The  surface  is  mostly  level,  and  henvily  timbcreil.  The  soil  is  a  rich  loam.  The  prin- 
Ctpid  productions  are  corn,  oats,  and  dairy  products.  Piae  lumber  is  the  main  expatt. 
OoLSeat^  Sae^naw. 
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^  Sugaenay. 

SAOrNAW,  or  Sagihaw  City,  co.  seat  of  Saginaw  co.,  Michigan,  on  the  w.  bank 
of  the  Saginaw  river,  on  the  Flint  and  Pere  Marquette,  the  Jacksou,  Lansing,  and  Sag- 
inaw, anu  tlie  Saginaw  Valley  and  St.  Louis  railroads;  pop.  '80,  10,525.  It  u  onaplain 
SO  ft.  above  the  river,  which  is  spanned  by  3  bridges,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  draw 
ing  10  ft.  of  water.  The  city  has  a  court  house,  churches,  schools,  2  banks,  and  3  news- 
papers. Lumber  and  salt  are  largely  expoilad.  There  are  large  mauufuciories  of  flour, 
aashes  aad  blinds,  etc.    It  was  incorporated  in  1859. 

SAenrAW  bay,  an  arm  of  lake  Huron,  extends  s.w.,  and  forms  an  important  inden- 
tation of  the  shore  of  Michigan  state.  It  is  60  m.  long  by  80  wide,  with  several  line 
harbors  and  picturesque  islands.  The  water,  like  that  of  the  whole  lake,  is  of  wonder- 
ful clearness  and  purity.   The  Imy  is  named  from  the  river  Saginaw,  which  fulls  into  it. 

BAOO  is  a  nutritive  substance  obtaj^ied  from  several  species  of  palms,  especially  the 
metroxylon  »agu,  which  al)ounds  in  Ceram  and  the  west  coast  of  New  Guinea. 
It  grows  also  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Celebes,  Timor,  Buro,  and  other  islands,  of  the 
Indian  archipelago.  In  many  of  the  islands  sa^o  is  the  chief  article  of  food,  and 
by  the  Alfoera  and  Papuans  is  made  eitJier  into  a  gruel  or  l)aked  into  cakes. 
The  sago-tree  is  first  a  shrub  with  several  upright  green  branches,  which  at  Iheir  lower 
parts  are  covered  with  thorns.  .  After  tliree  years  these  branches  form  one  stem, 
and  the  thorns  gradually  disappear.  The  tree  attains  a  height  of  from  40  to  60  ft.,  and 
within  the  ligneous  bark  it  is  fiiled  with  fibers  and  flour,  ll  first  blooms  when  10  to  16 
Tears  old,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  flourishing  best  in  a  moist  situation.  After 
Llooming.  the  flour  transpires  through  the  pores  of  the  leaves,  indiculiug  that  the  tree  is 
ripe.  It  must  then  be  cut  down  within  a  year,  or  the  flour  will  be  lost.  The  stem  is  cut 
into  lengths,  split  open,  and  the  pit  dug  out  and  placed  in  a  vessel  with  a  sieve  bottom. 
Water  is  applied  to  separate  the  flour  and  cany  it  into  a  second  vessel,  where  it  is  soon 
deposited.  Th^  water  is  then  run  off,  and  the  flour  dried  and  put  into  little  Imskets 
made  of  sago-leaves.  The  produce  of  a  tree  averages  750  lbs.  A  large  quantity  of  sago- 
flour  is  annually  sent  from  the  n.w.  of  Borneo,  the  n.e.  of  Sumati-a,  uud  Siak,  to  Singa- 
pore, the  leading  market,  where  it  is  purified  and  fitted  for  use  as  starch  In  the  calico  and 
other  manufactures.  In  Borneo  much  of  the  sago  is  granulated ;  and  the  Chinese  of 
Malacca  prepare  pearl-sago  which  is  also  sent  to  Singapore.  Peurl-sago  is  in  small 
pearly-white  spherical  grains,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  poppy-seed  to  a  grain  of 
uiillet.  Granulated  sago  is  also  in  round  grains,  but  of  a  larger  size.  There  arc  several 
varieties  which  differ  much  in  color,  some  l)eiug  white  and  others  reddish-brown  like 
radish-seed.  One  Ifind  of  granulated  sago  from  India  has  been  introduced  under  the 
name  of  tapioca.  The  method  of  pearling  and  granulating  sago  is  not  known  to  Euro- 
peans. Sago  is  not  entirely  soluble  in  hot  water,  like  ordinary  starch,  and  can  therefore 
be  employed  in  making  puddings,  etc.,  and  in  this  way  forms  a  valuable  article  of  food, 
lieing  cheap,  light,  nutritious,  and  easy  of  digestion.  The  amount  annually  imijorted 
into  Britain  is  upwards  of  8,000  tons,  and  is  valued  at  about  £127,000.  See  "Sago"  in 
Journal  of  the  Irtd-'ArcMp.,  vol.  iii.;  TijcUdirifl  van  Ned.  IndtZ,  8th  year,  vol..  i,  see  "De 
Sagoboom." 

BAQOniK,  CaUtthnx  or  Baguimit,  a  genos  of  American  monkevs,  having  a  long  but 
not  prehensile  tail,  a  small  and  i-ounded  head,  short  muzzle,  and  large  oirs.  They  are 
of  small  size,  and  remarkably  active  and  graceful  in  their  movements.  They  are  some- 
timea  called  «9Ui)*r<{  monkeys.  They  are  of  veiy  gentle  disposition,  and  when  tamed 
l>ecome  strongly  attached  lo  their  masters.  Both  body  and  tail  are  covored  with  beauti- 
ful fur.  The  Siauiki  or  Tee-tee  (C.  tdureui),  a  native  of  Brazil  and  Guiana,  is  one  of 
the  best  known  species. 

S.\QUA'CHE,  a  co.  in  s.  Colorado;  drained  by  Saguache  creek,  Gunnison  river,  Los 
Pinos  creek,  and  other  small  streams;  2,500  s(^.m.;  pop.  '80,  1978—1707  of  American 
birth,  5  colored.  Its  surface  is  mountanious;  in  the  n.e.  is  Iloman's  park.  It  com- 
prises a  portion  of  San  Luis  park,  7,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  is  exccp- 
tiooally  fertile;  the  Uncompahgre  mountains  in  the  s.w.,  covered  with  foreslsof  pine  and 
fir,  and  the  peaks  of  the  Saguache  and  Sangre  de  Cristo.  It  contains  San  Luis  lake,  a 
large  extent  of  wet  swampy  land  receiving  12  streams  and  with  no  outlet  The  soil  fur- 
nishes excellent  pasturage,  and  is  adaptealo  the  production  of  grain  and  the  raising  of 
cattle.     Gold  is  found  in  the  mountains.    Co.  seat,  Saguache. 

flA'QVA-LA  OSARDS,  a  t.  of  Cul)a,  on  the  river  Sngua,  about  13  m.  from  its  mouth, 
wliicli  is  on  the  n.  coast  of  the  island.  It  is  a  town  of  considerable  importance,  and  is 
connected  by  railway  with  Villa  Clara  and  other  places.    Pop.  about  10,000. 

SAGUEHAY,  a  large  river  of  Canada,  falling  into  the  estuary  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
on  the  n.  side,  about  115  m.  below  Quebec.  It  drains  the  lake  of  St.  John,  which 
is  nearly  circular,  and  almost  30  m.  in  diameter.  Its  course  from  that  lake  to  the 
gnU  of  St.  Lawrence  is  alx)ut  100  m.,  and  is  almost  a  straight  line.  It  flows  between 
precipitous  cliffs,  has  numerous  cataracts  in  its  upper  part,  and  is  in  many  places  two  or 
tlinee  m.  broad.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  is  less  wide,  but  veiy  aeep,  and  large 
ships  ascend  it  more  than  60  m.  to  load  with  timber  from  the  settlements  on  its  banks. 
The  name  Sacuenay  is  sometimes  also  given  to  the  principal  river  which  falls  into  lake 
St.  John,  and  which  is  known  to  the  Indians  aa  the  Chomouchouan  and  as  the  Assouap* 
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mouasuin.    It  rises  about  200  m.  to  the  w.  of  lake  St.  John.    The  average  depth  in  mid 
chaunel  is  145  fatlioma. 

SAGUENAY',  a  co.  in  n.e.  Quebec,  baviD|;  the  St  Lawrence  river  for  its  s.  and  B.e. 
boundary ;  drained  by  Murray  aud  Blacic  rivers,  and  the  licad  waters  of  the  Little 
Saguenay ;  12,815  sq.ui. ;  pop.  71,  5,487.  It  includes  the  island  of  Anticosti,  a  resort  for 
seal  and  l>eur  hunting  and  salmon  flsiiing,  also  lakes  St.  John  and  St.  Anne.  The 
principal  towns  are  on  the  coast;  and  tishiug  is  tbe  chief  industry.  It  has  saw  and 
grist  mills,  and  a  large  lumber  trade.    Co.  seat,  Tadousac. 

8A6UKTUH,  a  wealthy  and  warlike  town  of  ancient  Spain,  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis,  stood  on  an  eminence  near  tbe  mouth  of  the  Pallantias  (modern  Palnncia).  Its 
site  is  now  occupied  by  the  town  of  Murviedro  (q.v.).  Founded  (according  to  Strabo) 
by  Greeks  from  Zacynthus,  it  became  at  an  early  period  celebrated  for  its  commerce, 
and  attained  to  great  wealth.  But  it  owes  its  historical  viiality  to  the  circumstances  of 
its  siege  and  destruction  by  the  Cartliaginians,  under  Hannibal,  in  218'  b.c.  Having 
withstood  the  siege  for  the  greater  part  of  a  year,  against  an  army  amounting  to  about 
150,000  men,  led  by  a  general  of  consummate  ability  and  indomitable  resolution,  the 
Saguntines,  now  most  severely  pressed  by  famine,  couclnded,  with  an  act  of  heroic 
defiance  and  self-sacriflce,  a  resistance  that  had  been  characterized  by  the  most  brilliant 
valor.  Heaping  their  valuable  effects  into  one  vast  pile,  and  placing  their  women  and 
children  around  it,  the  men  issued  forth  for  the  last  time  against  the  enemy;  and  the 
women  setting  Are  to  the  pile  they  had  prepared,  cast  themselves  upon  it,  with  their 
children,  and  found  in  flames  the  fate  their  husbands  met  in  battle.  The  destruction  of 
Banguntum  directly  led  to  the  second  Punic  war. 

SAHAP'TINS,  or  Saptins,  a  family  of  Indians  w.  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  occupy- 
ing the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Columbia  river,  and  on  the  forks  of  tbe  Lewis  and 
Sahaptitt  or  Snake  rivers.  Tliey  are  mostly  in  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Wnsbington 
territories.  They  comprise  the  Nez  Perccs,  Palus  Tairtlas,  Wascos,  Walla walhis, 
Takimas,  and  Eliketats. 

SAHA'BA.  The  immense  tract  of  country  to  which  this  name  is  commonly  given" 
has  already  been  described  under  the  heading  Africa  (q.v.).  But  the  tenn  Sahara  is 
more  correctly  applied  to  a  region  of  much  more  limited  extent.  The  natives  divide 
Africa  n.  of  the  line  into  three  portions— the  Tell,  the  Sahara,  and  the  Desert.  The  Tell 
extends  from  tbe  Mediterranean  to  the  Atlas  mountains;  the  Sahara,  from  the  Atlas  to  the 
southern  region  where  all  regular  supply  of  water  fails;  and  the  Dfsert,  from  the  south- 
cm  and.not  very  clearly-defined  frontier  of  the  Sahara,  southward  almost  to  the  water- 
shed of  the  Niger,  comprising  a  district  salt  and  arid,  inhospitable  to  man  and  beast, 
although  the  camel  may  even  here  snntcli  a  Rcanty  subsistence.  As  to  physical  geoo- 
graphy,  the  Sahara  mav  be  subdivided  into  the  following  districts — 1.  The  Hauls  Pla- 
teaux, or  Steppes,  a  series  of  high  levels  skirting  the  base  of  the  Atlas  mountains.  2. 
The  land  of  tlie  Davnts.or  waterless  ooscs,  stretching  s.  to  the  high  lands  on  the  s.  bank 
of  the  Wod  Mzi  or'Djidi.  8.  Tbe  region  of  the  southern  oases,  to  the  s.  of  the  former, 
and  extending  s.  till  it  loses  itself  in  tbe  desert.  The  principal  feature  of  the  Sahara  is 
the  Wed  Mzi,  which  rises  in  the  DJebel  Amour,  and  after  an  e.,  n.e.,  and  Anally  s.e. 
course,  falls  info  the  Chott  Melr'hir.  Throughout  almost  the  wliole  of  its  course,  which 
is  about  400  m.  long,  it  flows  under  ground.  Its  waters  seem  to  rest  on  a  lied  of  hard 
limestone  from  80  to  60  ft.  below  the  surface.— See  H.  B.  Tristram's  Oreat  Sahara,  with 
maps  and  illustrations. 

SAHAXAIfPtTB',  or  Suhukunpur,  a  t,  of  British  India,  North-West  Provinces,  the 
chief  place  of  a -district  of  the  same  name.  It  is  situated  in  a  plain  in  n.  lat.  29°  58',  and 
e.  long.  77°  86',  about  one  mile  e.  of  the  Doab  cnnal.  It  has  a  large  fort,  a  military 
cantonment,  and  a  government  depot.  Saharanpur  is  about  1000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and 
the  climate  is  temperate  during  great  part  of  the  year.  Saharanpur  was  therefore 
chosen  as  a  suitable  situation  for  a  botanic  garden,  for  plants  requiring  a  milder 
climate  than  that  of  Calcutta,  and  one  was  formed  in  1817.  Saharanpur  is  described 
as  one  cf  the  most  handsome  British  stations  in  India.    Pop.  '72,  43,844. 

SAHIB  (Arabic,  companion,  master,  lord)  is,  in  Hindustani,  the  usual  designation  and 
address  of  a  respectable  Eurooean,  equivalent  to  Mister,  Sir,  etc.  Hence  Sahibd  is  the 
term  for  Lady,  Madam.    In  Bengali  and  Mahrati,  the  word  assumes  the  form  8a/i«b. 

SAI'DA.    See  Smoir. 

SAID  FASHA.    See  Eotft. 

8AI0A.    See  Antelope. 

8AIQ0,  the  family  name  of  two  brothers,  both  of  whom  have  held  the  highest  mili- 
tary ofllce  in  Japan.  8.  Takamoki,  b.  in  Satsuma  about  1827,  a  man  of  commanding 
physical  and  intellectual  superiority,  was  one  of  the  early  supporters  of  the  literary  nrd 
political  revolution  that  broke  up  anarchy  in  Japan,  and  established  the  present  mon- 
archy, which  is  but  the  ancient  system  restored.  Ho  was  three  times  arrested  and  ban- 
ished by  the  Ycdo  government  of  the  tycoon;  and  in  1868  comranndod  the  milcado's 
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forces  And  put  down  the  rebels  on  the  main  iaUmd  and  in  Yezo  after  a  war  of  nearly  two 
years.  Being  made  marshal  of  the  imperiul  army  in  1873,  he  resigned  after  a  few 
months,  in  consequence  of  a  disagreement  with  the  cabinet  on  the  question  of  going  to 
'war  with  Corea.  He  retired  to  Satsuma  and  began  the  establishment  of  "militanr 
schools."  On  Feb.  1,  1877,  the  great  "Batsuma  rebellion,"  led  by  him  and  into  which 
circumstances  forced  him  prematurely,  began  by  the  seizure  of  vessels  at  Kagosliima 
laden  with  powder  belonging  to  the  government.  To  suppress  the  rebel  forces,  who  were 
led  and  animated  by  his  high  military  genius,  the  imperial  government  sent  over  60,000 
men  into  the  field  for  eight  months.  Alter  many  bloody  battles,  and  the  loss  of  nearly 
ten  thousand  in  killed  and  wounded  on  each  side,  the  rebellion  was  ended  by  the  battle 
of  Siiiroyama,  in  which  the  little  band  of  four  hundred  rebels,  armed  only  with  swords 
and  led  by  ^igo,  Kirino,  and  Murata,  were  surrounded  by  15,000  iqaperial  troops.  All 
of  the  band  were  killed  or  committed  hara-kiri.  Saigo  the  younger,  or  Snigo  Tsuku- 
michi,  b.  about  1836  in  Satsuma,  was  also  conspicuous  in  the  restoration  of  1808.  In 
1874  he  led  the  Japanese  expedition  to  Formosa,  occupying  the  aboriginal  portion  of  the 
island  with  1300  troops  for  six  months,  and  severely  chastising  the  cannibals  iu  several 
skirmishes.  In  1876,  as  president  of  the  Japanese  commission  at  the  centennial  ex- 
position at  Philadelphia,  he  spent  several  months  in  the  United  States.  In  1877,  though 
not  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  mikado,  he  took  the  field  against  the  Satsuma  rebels,  and 
led  the  operations  that  closed  the  campaign.  He  is  now,  1880,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Japanese  army. 

B&ioOH,  one  of  the  finest  river-ports  in  Asia,  the  capital  of  the  French  possessions  in 
Lower  Cochin  China,  stands  on  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  about  85  m.  from  the 
Chinese  sea.  The  city  is  fortified,  and  its  value  as  a  strategical  position  is  unquestion- 
able. By  land  it  is  defended  from  attack  by  many  miles  of  jungle  and  swamp,  and  the 
approach  from  the  sea  on  the  s.,  by  the  flue  river  Donnai,  could  easily  be  rendered  im- 
passable to  the  strongest  fleet.  The  entrance  to  the  Donnai  is  at  cape  St.  Jacques,  and 
Its  winding  course  to  SaVgon,  through  a  rich  level  country,  is  from  50  to  60  m.  in  length, 
and  might  be  defended  by  fortifications  at  every  point.  It  is  of  easy  navigation,  and  is 
of  sufficient  depth  \6  allow  vesseb  of  the  heavifest  burden  to'  sail  Close  to  its  banks  under 
the  overhanging  foliage.  The  breadth  of  the  river  from  SaTgon  to  the  sea  varies  little, 
but  it  is  never  narrower  than  the  Tliames  at  London.  It  is  joined  on  both  sides  by 
many  large  affluents,  and  it  is  the  main  channel  of  a  river-system  that  covers  the  whole 
country  to  the  s.  of  the  capital  with  a  network  of  water-courses.  The  city  of  Saigon  is 
fortified,  and  is  defended  by  a  permanent  force  of  several  large  ships  of  war  and  a  gar- 
rison of  10,000  men.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1865  the  law  of  conscription,  by 
which  one  man  in  seven  is  chosen  from  among  the  natives  for  military  service,  was 
already  in  force.  SaV^on  consists  of  two  parts,  the  Chinese  town,  4  m.  inland,  filled, 
with  an  active  population  busily  engaged  in  trade,  and  the  European,  or  fortified  town 
on  the  banks  of  the  Saigon.  The  latter,  with  its  fleet  of  vessels  riding  at  anchor  in  mid- 
stream, is  already  of  considerable  size.  Good  roads  have  been  constructed  for  many 
miles  around,  and  there  are  barracks,  hospitals,  official  residences,  and  other  buildings 
for  public  purposes.  The  soil,  only  about  one-fourth  of  which  is  under  cultivation,  is 
abundantly  fertile,  and  is  admirably  suited  to  the  production  of  cotton,  sugar,  indigo, 
and  tobacco,  besides  rice,  the  principal  export.  Its  forests  contain  magnificent  timber, 
and  abound  in  woods  rich  in  dyes.  Many  handsome  public  buildings  have  been  erected. 
There  is  a  naval  yard  and  arsenal,  and  shipbuilding  is  carried  on.  Pop.  estimated  at 
70,000. 

Saigon,  together  with  part  of  the  territory  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  was  taken  by 
the  Frencji  in  1880.     Treaties  of  peace  and  commerce,  concluded  M-ith  the  Anamite 

Sjvemment,  in  1884,  provided  that  the  protectorate  of  the  six  provinces  of  Lower 
ochin  China  should  remain  in  the  bands  of  France;  that  three  important  ports  on  the 
coast  of  Anam  should  be  opened;  and  that  a  space  of  9  kilometres  on  the  shore  of  each 
port  should  be  conceded  to  the  French  for  the  establishment  of  factories:  that  French 
mercliants  and  missionaries  should  bo  allowed  to  traverse  the  kingdom  of  Anam  without 
hindrance,  and  that  an  indemnity  of  100  millions  of  francs  should  be  paid.  In  1867,  in 
consequence  of  fresh  aggressions,  encouraged  by  the  government  of  Anam,  the  French 
took  the  town  of  Vinh-long,  and,  by  a  new  treaty,  added  three  other  provinces  to  their 
dominions,  which  now  extend  from  9°  5'  to  10  n.  lat.,  and  from  tl-5°  to  107°  e.  long. 
Pop.  '73,  1,527,000.  The  revenue  of  the  colony  in  1873  was  14,500,000  francs.  The 
yearly  french  trade  amounts  to  about  60,000,000  francs. 

BAQr.  A  sail  is  an  expanse  of  canvas,  matting,  or  other  strong  material,  on  which 
the  wind  may  exert  its  force  and  propel  the  vessel.  A  sail  is  extended  by  means  of  a 
mast  or  yard,  or  both.  It  may  be  of  various  shapes,  and  of  any  size,  according  to  the 
carrying  power  of  the  vessel.  A  vessel  of  shallow  draught  or  of  narrow  beam  can  bear 
comparatively  little  sail;  while  a  vessel  of  proportionately  deep  draught  and  heavily 
liaUaBted — as  a  yacht — or  a  vessel  of  great  breadth  of  beam,  can  carry  sail  of  great  area. 
A  sail  acts  wita  the  greatest  power  when  the  wind  is  directly  astern;  but  it  can  be 
applied,  thoi^h  with  less  strength,  when  on  either  beam.  The  action  of  the  wind  on 
aa  oblique  sail  is  a  good  example  of  the  resolution  of  forces.  See  Composition  and 
BBsoLunos  of  Fokceb,  etc.     Let  TD,  fig.  1,  be  a  ship,  PAS  its  sail,  WA  the  direction 
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of  the  wind,  mA  let  the  length  of  WA  represent  the  pressore  of  the  -wind  on  the  ealL 

WA  can  be  resolved  into  AB  perpendicular  to  the  sail. 
And  BW  parallel  to  it,  the  latter  of  which  has  no  eSect  in 
pressing  on  the  sail;  therefore  AB  is  the  effective  pressure 
on  the  sail.  Were  the  vessel  round,  it  would  move  in  the 
direction  BA.  Let  BA  lie  resolved  into  CA  and  BC,  thei 
former,  CA,  acting  in  the  direction  of  the  keel  or  length 
of  the  vessel,  or  in  the  direction  CAD,  and  the  latter  pnbt- 
pendicular  to  it,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  breadth.  The 
jijg  J  former  pressure,  CA,  is  the  only  pressure  that  moves  the 

vessel  forward,  the  other,  BC,  makes  it  move  sideways. 
From  the  form  of  the  vessel,  however,  this  latter  force,  BC,  produces  comparatively 
little  lateral  motion ;  any  that  it  does  occasion  is  called  leeaay.  It  results,  therefore,  that 
with  the  wind  exerting  an  oblique  pressure,  the  actual  progress  will  be  to  the  power  of 
the  wind  only  as  CA  to  WA.  In  tue  east  and  the  Mediterranean,  sails  are  frequently 
made  of  strong  matting;  hut  among  northern  nations,  and  for  ocean  navigation,  very 
strong  cloth,  or  canvas,  called  toMoth,  is  usually  resorted  to.  It  is  woven  narrow;  and 
the  many  breadths  in  the  sail  are  joined  by  carefully  made  double  seams. 

Sails  arc  nearly  always  either  triangular  or  quadrilateral,  but  not  necessarily  equi- 
angular. To  give  greater  strength,  a  strong  rope  or  cord  is  sewn  into  tlie  outer  c»dge  all 
round  the  sail :  this  rope  has  eyes  in  it,  to  which  the  various  ropes  employed  in  con- 
nection with  the  sail  are  fastened.  The  top  of  s  sail  is  its  liead;  the  bottom,  its  foot; 
and  the  sides  are  leecftet;  tlie  upper  corners  are  termed  ear^ngs;  the  lower  corners  of  a 
square  sail,  and  the  after  lower  corner  of  other  sails,  clevis j  the  front  lower  comer  of  a 
fore-and-aft  sail  is  the  tack.  The  ropes  from  the  lower  corners,  used  in  tightening  the 
sail  against  the  wind,  are  the  sheets. 

The  tails  of  a  ship  are  either  "  square"  or  "fore-and-aft."  The  square-sails — begin- 
ning from  below — are  the  course,  the  topsail,  the  topgallant-sail,  the  royal,  and,  though 
very  rarely  used,  the  sky-seraper.  Each  has  tlie  name  of  the  mast  on  which  it  is  set  pre- 
fixed, as  "fore-topsail,"  "main-royal, "etc.  The  square-sails  are  made  fast  by  their  h'^ida 
to  yards,  the  foot  bein^  drawn  to  the  extremity  of  the  yard  below.  Fore-and-aft  sails 
arc  the  spanker  or  driver,  extended  by  the  gaff  at  its  head,  boom  at  its  foot,  and  mast 
on  its  fore-leech;  the  staysails,  which  are  susijeuded  by  rings  to  the  stays,  and  the  jiba 
(q.v.).  In  a  three-masted  vessel  the  sails  of  most  importance  are  the  main-course,  tho 
spanker,  the  topsails,  the  fore-staysail,  and  the  jibs,  which  can  usually  be  all  distended 
to  tlie  full  without  taking  wind  from  each  other.  In  very  light  winds,  when  every  breadth 
is  of  consequence,  the  area  of  the  sails  is  increased  by  setting  the  studding-sails,  which  are 
oblong  sails  set  on  each  side  of  the  square-sails,  on  short  booms  run  out  beyond  the  yards 
of  the  latter. 

In  small  craft  and  boats,  the  most  common  sail  is  a  lugsail  (see  LnoOER),  which  is  a 
small  square-sail,  occasionally  supplemented  by  a  shoulder-of -mutton  (triangular)  sail  on 
a  shorter  mast  at  the  stern.  Cutters  or  sloops  carry  a  large  spanker,  with  a  topsail  of 
similar  shape,  and  jila;  some  having  the  power  of  setting  a  large  course  when  the  wind 
is  nstem ;  hut  it  is  obvious  that  the  course  and  spanker  cannot  be  used  together.  A  schooner 
uses  the  same  sails  as  a  cutter,  except  that  in  one  form  she  carries  a  square  topsail  and 
top.sallnnt-sail  on  the  foremast. 

Sails  are  furnished  with  rows  of  short  ropes  for  the  purpose  of  reefing  them,  when 
their  area  is  too  large  for  the  wind.  The  effect  of  a  sail  is  increased  by  wetting  it,  as  the 
pores  of  the  canvas  close  more  tightly  through  the  swelling  of  the  hemp. 

SAIL-CLOTH,  a  very  strong  fabric, woven  generally  with  linen  yam,  but  in.  America  !t 
has  been  made  wholly  of  cotton;  and  in  this  country,  under  Armitage's  patent,  of  cotton 
and  linen  mi.xcd.  Hair — such  as  of  the  ox,  horse,  and  deer — has  also  Ijeen  used,  under 
Taylor's  patent,  in  1833,  but  without  success.  Linen  and  hempen  eloths  are  those  gen- 
erally  used  in  all  parts  of  Europe. 

SAILIirOS,  the  technical  name  in  navigation  for  the  various  modes  of  determiningthe 
amount  or  direction  of  a  ship's  motion,  or  her  position  after  having  sailed  a  given  dis- 
tance in  a  given  direction.  The  direction  of  a  ship's  motion  is  her  course,  and  is  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  angle  between  the  line  of  direction  and  the  meridian;  the  length  of  her 
path  is  the  distance;  the  distance  in  nautical  miles,  made  good  to  the  e.  or  w.,  is  the 
departure,  and  is  measured  along  a  parallel;  the  difference  of  latitude  is  an  arc  of  the 
meridian  intercepted  by  the  parallels,  one  of  which  passes  through  the  place  sailed  from, 
the  other  through  the  place  sailed  to;  and  ihe  difference  of  longituds  is  an  arc  of  the 
eqfiator  intercepted  by  meridians  through  the  same  two  places.  It  will  at  once  be  seen 
that  if  a  ship  sails  along  a  meridian,  the  difference  of  laiit\ide  becomes  the  course,  and 
there  is  no  departure  or  difference  of  longitude;  and  that  if  it  sails  along  a  pamllel  tho 
departure  will  l)e  the  same  as  the  distance,  and  there  will  be  no  difference  of  latitude. 
The  two  general  questions  which  present  themselves  to  the  navigator  for  solution  are — 
1.  Given  the  course  and  distance  from  one  place  in  given  latitude  and  longitude  to 
another  place,  find  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  other;  and  2.  Given  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  two  places,  find  the  course  and  distance  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  sim- 
jplest  way  in  which  such  problems  can  be  solved  is  by  the  method  known  as  p&iTM  tcdling,  a 
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netbod,  ho'wever,  which  U  only  roughly  approximate,  assuming,  as  it  does,  that  the  sur- 
face »f  the  sea  is  a  plane;  it  is  consequently  applicable  only  to  short  distances  and  low 
latitudes  'where  the  meridians  are  nearly  parallel.  According  to 
"plane  sailing,"  the  elements  of  a  ship's  path  are  represented  by  a 
ligUt-angled  plane  triangle,  as  ABC  (tig.),  where  AB  is  the  distance, 
the  angle  BAG  the  course,  AC  the  difference  of  latitude  (AC  being 
a  portion  of  a  meridian,  and  BC  of  a  pfirallel  of  latitude),  and  BC  the 
departure.  The  two  problems  given  above  are  in  this  method  merely 
simple  cases  of  the  resolution  of  a  right-angled  plane  triangle  (see 
TsioosouxTKT),  for  if  the  coui'se  and  distance  are  given,  tlie  ([{f.  of 
lot  =  di:itance  X  cos.  of  course,  and  dep.  =  dist.  X  sin.  of  course ; 
while  the  idea  of  dif.  of  long.,  as  distinct  from  dep.,  is  quite  inadmis- 
sible, duce  the  method  presupposes  that  the  ship  is  sailing  on  an 
absolutely  flat  plain.  If  the  uup  does  not  stand  on  one  course,  but  changes  from  time 
to  time,  the  calculation  of  her  final  position  max  bo  effected,  either  by  the  previous 
method,  repeated  for  each  change  of  course,  or  irniie  conveniently,  by  the  method  of 
traeerae  tailing.  This  method  consists  in  the  resolution  of  a  ship's  course  and  distance 
into  two  courses  and  distances,  the  courses  being  in  the  direction  of  some  of  llie  four ' 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass;  thus,  a  ship  which  has  sailed  s.w.-by-s.  for  24  m.,  has 
made  20  m.  of  louthing,  and  13.3  m.  of  wetting.  The  iraverte  table  has  consequently  sis 
columns,  the  first  containing  the  courses;  the  second,  the  corresponding  distances;  while 
the  third  and  fourth  contain  the  difference  of  latitude  for  each  course,  which,  if  n.,  is 
pot  in  one  column,  and  if  s.  into  the  other;  the  fifth  and  sixth  columns,  marticd  res^pec- 
tively  e.  and  w.,  contain  in  a  similar  manner  the  departure  for  each  course.  When  the 
table  has  been  made  out  for  the  various  courses  and  distances,  the  columns  of  dif.  of  lat. 
and  departure  are  summed  up,  and  the  difference  between  tbe  tliird  and  fourth,  and 
between  the  fifth  and  sixth  columns,  gives  the  dif.  of  lat.  and  departure  between  the 
place  sailed  from  «>d  4he  place  arrived  at,  from  wliicb  the  course  and  distance  made 
good  can  be  calculated  as  before.  When  a  cuiTent  interferes  in  any  way,  eiiher  by  ncccl- 
eiating  or  retarding  the  ship's  motion,  its  effect  is  estimated  as  in  traverse  sailing,  as  if  it 
were  one  course  and  distance,  tbe  set  of  the  current  being  the  course,  and  its  drift,  i.e., 
its  rate  per  hour  multiplied  by  the  number  of  hours  it  htis  affected  the  ship,  the  distance. 

Parallel  sailing  may  be  employed  when  a  ship  sails  between  two  places,  on  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude,  in  which  case,  if  her  head  be  kept  accurately  and  constantly  in  an  e.  or 
w.  direction,  she  will  describe  an  arc  of  the  parallel  between  the  two  ploces.  As  in  this 
sailing  the  departure  is  the  same  arc  of  the  parallel  tliat  the  difference  of  longitude  is  of 
the  equator,  tbe  dep.  (which  is  now  the  distance)  =  dif.  of  long.  X  «w.  of  lat.  The  other 
elements  are  fonnd  as  in  plane  sailing. 

Middle  latitude  miling  is  the  application  of  the  principle  o1  parallel  sailing  to  the  case 
in  -which  the  ship's  course  is  not  perpendicular  but  oblique  to  the  meridian;  it  is  merely 
an  approximate  method,  coming  very-close  to  a  true  estimate  in  low  latitudes  for  any 
conrse,  and  in  all  latitudes  for  a  course  nearly  e.  and  w.  (i.e.,  one  in  which  the  distance 
is  large  as  compared  with  the  difference  of  latitude),  but  erring  widely  under  Other  cir- 
comstances,  though  errors  teav  be  diminished  as  much  as  we  please  by  dividing  the  dis- 
tance into  portions,  and  calculating  the  dif.  of  long,  for  each.  The  object  of  this  sailing 
is  to  deduce  the  dif.  of  long,  from  the  dep.,  and  vice  vend,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
whole  departure  has  been  made  good  along  tlie  parallel  of  latitude  which  is  equidistant 
from  each  extremity  of  the  course,  a  method  which,  at  first  sight,  would  seem  to  give  a 
correct  result,  and  would  do  so  if  the  parallels  of  latitude  increased  uniformly,  which 
they  do  not.  The  dep.,  when  laid  off  along  the  parallel  of  middle  latitude,  always  gives 
the  dif.  of  long,  too  small,  and  hence  the  limitations  above  noticed.  When  tbe  latitudes 
are  of  the  same  name,  the  middle  latitude  is  half  their  sum;  but  when  of  contrary  names, 
it  is  better  to  find  the  dif.  of  long,  for  the  portion  on  each  side  of  the  equator  separately, 
the  two  middle  latitudes  being  r^ectively  half  the  latitude  of  the  place  sailed  from,  and 
half  that  of  tbe  place  sailed  to.  'The  formulas  are  the  same  as  fur  parallel  sailing  and 
plane  sailing. 

liercaiors  sailing  is  a  perfect  method  of  obtaining  the  same  result  as  is  found  approxi- 
mately by  middle  latitude  sailing,  but  in  the  former  case  the  dif.  of  long,  is  found  from 
the  departure,  while  in  this  method  the  difference  of  latitude  is  employed  for  the  same 
purpose.  A  table  of  meridional  parts,  as  it  is  called,  is  necessary;  this  table  shows  tlie 
number  of  minutes  in  Mercator's  projection  (see  Map)  corresponding  to  each  degree  and 
minute  of  latitude  up  to" 78°,  and  is  employed  as  follows.  The  latitude  sailed  from,  and 
tliat  reached,  being  known  or  found,  the  meridional  parts  for  each  arc  obtained,  and  their 
difference,  if  the  latitudes  are  of  the  same  name,  or  sum  if  of  opposite  namea,  gives  the 
dif.  of  lat.  We  have  then  a  right-angled  triangle,  with  the  dif.  of  lat.  and  dif.  of  long. 
forrainst  the  two  smaller  sides,  and  the  vertical  angle  representing  the  course,  whence 
d^.  cflong.  —dif.  cflat.  X  ton.  of  course.  Thissailiiig  is  the  one  most  generally  employed 
by  navigators,  but  is  inferior  in  practice  to  middle-latitude  sailing,  in  tbe  cases  noticed 
under  that  head,  for  though  it  lie  a  perfect,  and  the  other  merely  an  approximate  method, 
yet  a  small  error  in  the  course  (if  large),  or  in  the  dif.  of  hit.,  becomes  greatly  magnified 
m  Uie  dif.  of  lone. ;  while  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  a  considerable  cn-or  in  departure  is 
haidly  magDifle<C  and  a  large  error  in  the  course  (if  nearly  e.  and  w.)  becomes  impcr- 
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ceptible  in  the  dif.  of  long.  It  is,  however,  better  to  work  the  problem  according  to 
belli  methods,  and  then  estimate  the  true  result  as  nearly  as  possible.  ' 

Great  eirde  sailing  (q.v.),  the  most  perfect  of  all  methods  for  finding  a  ship's  coarse, 
is  separately  noticed.     See  also  Sphkuograph. 

The  obstacles  that  interfere  with  the  correctness  of  the  mariner's  calculations  arc  chiefly 
those  which  affect  his  data,  the  course  and  distance,  the  more  important  being  the  mag- 
netic deviation  of  the  compass  produced  by  the  attraction  of  the  ship,  errors  in  the  esti- 
mated leeway  orin  the  set  and  drift  of  currents,  etc. ;  all  of  which  require  to  be  taken 
into  account?  The  necessity  for  frequently  checking  the  dead-reckonitig  (q.v.),  by  means 
of  astronomical  observations,  is  sufficiently  apparent 

SAIMIRI.     See  Sapajo. 

8AID"F0IIT,  or  Saimtfoin,  Onobrydiis  laMva,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  leguminotiB, 
tnhorder  papiUonaeea,  of  a  genus  nearly  allied  to  hedysarum  (see  Fkbnch  HoNBYsncBXE), 
but  bavins  one-seeded  pods,  which  aip  marked  with  wrinkles  or  pits,  and  are  more  or 
less  prickiy-toothed  at  the  margin,  ft  is  a  spreading  perennial,  about  2  or  3  ft.  high, 
with  leaves  of  9  to  15  smooth  acute  leaflets,  and  spikes  of  beautiful  flesh  colored  flowers, 
striated  with  rose-red,  on  long  stalks.  It  is  a  native  of  the  ,coDtinent  of  Europe  and  of 
tlie  s.  of  England,  and  is  much  cultivated  as  a  fodder-plant  in  dry,  and  particularly  in 
calcareous  soils,  to  which  it  is  admirably  adapted.  Its  cultivation  was  introduced  into 
England  in  16dl;  and  before  the  introduction  of  turnip-husbandry,  the  sUeep-farmers  of 
the  chalk  districts  depended  almost  entirely  upon  it,  as  they  still  do  to  such  a  degree  that 
in  many  leases  there  is  a  stipulation  for  the  tenant's  leaving  a  certain  extent  of  land  in 
sainfoin.  It  is,  however,  a  very  local  crop,  being  scarcely  cultivated  on  nny  but  the  most 
calcareous  soils,  where  nothing  else  is  nearly  equal  to  it,  although  it  has  been  found  to 
succeed  well  oh  any  soil  sufficiently  dry.  'There  is  no  more  nutritious  fodder  than  sain- 
foin, whether  for  sheep,  oxen,  or  horses.  Even  the  dry  stems  of  a  crop  which  has  pro- 
duced seed  are  readily  consumed  by  cattle,  if  cut  into  small  pieces.  Sainfoin  sometimes 
endures  for  10,  or  even  15  years  on  the  same  land — more  generally  only  for  4  to  7  years; 
and  in  the  eastern  counties  of  England  it  is  often  sown  instead  of  clover  on  light  and 
somewhat  calcareous  sands  and  sandy  loams,  and  the  ground  is  plowed  again  in  two 
or  three  years. — The  name  sainfoin  is  perhaps  rather  tangfoin,  from  the  blood-color  of 
the  flowers,  than  saint-foin  (holy  hay). 

SAINT  AFFRIQUE.    See  APFRi<iUE,  Saint,  ante. 

SAIITT  ALBAN  HALL,  Oxford,  takes  its  name  from  Robert  de  St  Alban,  a  citizen 
of  Oxford,  who  conveyed  the  building  to  the  nuns  of  Littlemore.  near  Oxford,  ib  1230. 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  nunnery,  it  was  given  by  king  Henry  VIII.  to  bis  physician, 
George  Owen,  d.m.,  who  conveyed  it  to  lord  Williams  of  Thame,  and  sir  John  Qresham. 
By  their  assignees,  it  was  finally  transferred  to  the  warden  and  fellows  of  Merton  col- 
lege, and  was  some  time  after  established  as  an  academical  hall,  "rhe  principal  of  this, 
as  well  as  of  the  other  four  halls,  is  assisted  in  his  duties  by  a  vice-principal  and  other 
officers  appointed  by  himself. 

SAINT  ALBAJTS.  See  Albans,  Saiiit.  (Other  names  beginning  with  Saint,  and  not 
given  under  that  word,  will  similarly  be  found  under  the  other  part  of  the  name.) 

SAIl^T  ALBANS,  a  city  in  Franklin  co.,  n.  Vt.,  14  m.  s.  of  the  Canada  line,  8  m. 
c.  of  lake  Cliamplain,  59  m.  n.w.  of  Moiitpelier.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Central 
Vermont  railroad  and  the  s.  terminus  of  the  Missisquoi  railroad;  pop.  '70,  6,000.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  elevated  land  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  agricultural  rejion,  devoted 
largely  to  the  products  of  the  dairy;  850.000  lbs.  of  butter  and  5,000  lbs.  of  cheese, 
valued  at  $110,000,  being  shipped  annually,  principally  to  Boston.  The  scenery  is 
diversified;  it  has  several  sulphur  springs,  and  is  frequented  as  an  agreeable  summer 
resort  In  the  center  is  a  park  of  4  acres;  it  has  2  public  lihraries,  waterworks,  gas- 
works, a  court-house,  public  schools,  several  churches,  6  hotels,  2  national  banks,  a  sav- 
ings bank,  4  newspapers,  and  a  nunnery.  In  the  vicinity  are  quarries  of  calico  stone 
and  variegated  marble.  It  has  large  manufactories  of  locomotives,  railroad  cars,  silicon 
steel-capped  rails,  marble,  and  agricultural  implements. 

SAINT  ALBANS,  HABRtET  MELLON,  Duchess  of,  1775-1837.  She  was  a  success- 
ful actress  in  comedy,  who  married  Mr.  Coutts,  a  London  banker;  at  his  death  she  inher- 
ited a  great  estate.  In  1827  she  married  the  duke  of  8t  Albans,  to  whom,  at  her  death, 
she  bequeathed  £10,000  yearly,  witli  a  life  estate  in  a  portion  of  her  landed  property; 
but  most  of  her  property  was  left  to  the  granddaughter  of  her  first  husband,  the  present 
baroness  Burdett-Coutts. 

SAIITT  AKAin),  a  t  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Cher,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  of  that  name,  27  m.  8.s.e.  of  Bourges.     It  has  a  trade  in  iron.     Pop.  '76,  7,719. 

SAIITT  AHAVS,  a  small  t.  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Nord,  8  m.  n.w.  of  Valenciemiea, 
Tlie  town  contains  hot  sulphur-springs;  and  lace,  day-pipes,  and  porcelain  ara  manu- 
factured.   Pop.  76,  7,243. 

SAIirT  AKOBEWS.    See  Andrewp.  St. 

SAINT  ANDREWS,  a  t.  in  s.  New  Brunswick,  on  Passamaquoddy  bay;  pop.  '71, 
1800.    It  IS  the  terminus  of  the  New  Brunswick  and  Canada  railroad;  60  m.  s.w.  of  St 
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Jobns,  8  m.  from  the  state  line.  It  is  substantially  built  on  a  narrow  point  of  land;  on 
the  e.  the  bay,  on  the  w.  the  SL  Croix  river,  It  has  an  excellent  harbor, -with  two  entrances. 
It  oontainj  a  county  court-house,  5  churches,  public  schools,  2  banks,  the  IT.  S.  con- 
sulate, a  custom-house,  several  hotels,  a  marine  hospital,  and  a  postal  saving  bonk.  It 
b  an  agreeable  summer  resort.  Principal  industries:  lumber,  ship-building,  and  the 
fialieries. 

SAINT  ANTHONY,  Mdw.     See  MrmntAPOws. 

SAIKT  AKTHOHyS  TTKR.    See  Antont,  Saist. 

BAUTT  AXSAVD.    See  Leroy. 

8AIKT  A1T'01TSTIHX,'an  ancient  Spanish  t.  on  e.  coast  of  Florida,  is  built  on  the 
western  shore  uF  an  estuary  2  m.  from  the  Atlantic,  160  m.  8.  of  Savannah.  It  enjoys  a 
mild  and  equable  climate,  and  is  a  r&ort  for  consumptive  invalids.  I  It  was  founded  in 
lS6o,  and  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  United  States.    Pop.  70,  1717. 

SAINT  AUGUSTINE  (anU),  city,  capital  «f  St.  Johns  co.,  Fla.,  on  Matanzas 
sound,  2  m.  w.  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  n.  end  of  Anas- 
tftsia  island.  This  is  the  oldest  city  in  the  United  States — first  settled  in  1565  by  Menen- 
dex  de  Aviles,  a  Spanish  navigator,  who  with  1500  followers  arrived  off  the  coast  Aug. 
28,  St.  Augustine's  day,  and  so  named  the  new  settlement  after  that  saint  The  Indian 
town  of  Seloy,  or  Selooe,  is  said  to  have  occupied  the  same  spot.  The  early  history  of 
the  city  was  a  bloody  one,  the  original  settlers  having  a  bard  struggle  to  maintain  it 
against  the  Indians  and  against  French  and  English  adventurers.  Twice— in  1686  bv 
sir  Francis  Drake,  and  in  1665  by  John  Davis,  a  pirate — the  city  was  captured  and  pil- 
]age<!.  Still,  it  grew  slowly,  and  at  the  time  of  the  cession  of  the  Spanish  provinces  to 
Qreat  Britain,  in  1763,  it  numbered  some  8,000  inhabitants,  besides  a  garrison  of  2,500 
men ;  but  it  was  then  partly  abandoned  by  the  Spanish  settlers;  aud  the  lust  census  (1870) 
rates  the  population  at  only  1717 — some  two-thirds  of  whom  are  of  Spanish  descent.  The 
population  in  1880  was  probably  a  little  over  2,200.  The  principal  objects  of  interest  are 
the  Romitn  Catholic  cathedral,  au  imposing  structure  in  the  Moorish  style,  erected  in 
1793;  fort  Marion  (originally  fort  San  Marco),  which  was  finished  in  1756,  after  nearjv 
a  century  of  enforced  hibor  by  Indian  slaves  and  Mexican  convicts;  and  the  U.  8. 
barracks,  one  of  the  finest  buildings  of  the  kind  in  America,  originally  a  Franciscan 
convent.  Besides  these  there  are  two  convents,  n  custom-house,  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  Spanish  governors,  2  newspaper  offices,  2  public  schools,  a  number  of  hotels,  and  6 
churches  of  the  following  denominations :  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Roman  Catholic,  Bap- 
list,  and  Methodist,  the  last  two  belonging  to  colored  congregations.  Along  the  e.  front 
of  the  city  is  a  sea-wall  4  ft.  wide  and  about  a  mile  long,  erected  at  considerable  expense 
by  the  U,  8.  government  in  1837-42,  which  is  used  as  a  promenade.  The  private  resi- 
dences are  mostly  quaint  and  old-fashioned,  constructed  of  a  material  called  coquina 
rock,  a  conglomemte  of  shells  and  shell-lime,  of  which  there  are  extensive  quarries  on 
Anastasia  island.  To  many  of  them  are  attached  high-wblled  gardens,  enriched  with  an 
abundance  of  tropical  fruits  and  flowers.  The  mildness  of  the  climate  and  the  historical 
interest  of  the  place  draw  to  it  every  winter  many  invalids  and  tourists,  sometimes 
10,000  in  a  single  season.  The  harbor  is  good,  although  the  bar  at  its  mouth  prevents 
the  entrance  of  vessels  drawing  more  than  10  feet.  Two  lines  of  sailing  vessels  run 
between  this  port  and  New  York.  There  is  railroad  communication  to  Tocoi,  n  landing 
on  the  St.  Jobns  about  15  m.  distant.  The  manufacture  of  Palmetto  straw  goods  is  the 
principal  industry. 

-  SAIKT  AUSTELL,  a  small  t.  of  Cornwall,  J3  m.  n.e.  of  Truro  by  railway.    Woolen 
goods  are  manufactured,  and  at  the  bay  of  Saint  Austell,  from  which  the  town  is  about 
,  mile  distant,  there  is  a  pilchard-fishery,  and  tin  and  copper  are  exported.    Pop.  '11, 


SAINT  BARTHOLOMEW,  island.    See  Bastholombw,  St.,  ante. 

SAniT  BEES,  an  ancient  village  of  Cumberland,  pleasantly  situated  on  (he  bay 
formed  by  St.  Bee»  Head.  It  is  4  m.  s.  of  Whitehaven,  and  about  10  m.  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  lake  district.  Saint  Bees  is  a  station  on  the  Whitehaven  and  Furncss  Junc- 
tion railway.  The  parish  is  very  large,  comprising  town  and  port  of  Whitehaven,  village 
of  Saint  Bees,  and  several  chapelries  and  townships.  The  village  of  St.  Bees  contains 
about  1,100  inhabitants.  According  to  tradition,  preserved  by  the  early  chronicIerB, 
Saint  Bees  originated  in  a  nunnery  founded  here.  650  A.D.,  by  an  Irish  saint  named 
Br^a,  of  whom  Sand  ford's  MS.  (in  the  Dean  and  Chapter  library,  Carlisle)  records  a 
very  pretty  legend.  It  appears  to  have  been  destroyed  before  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  in 
whose  time  we  find  that  Ranulph,  earl  of  Cumberland,  reconstituted  it  as  a  priory;  but 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  it  went  to  ruin.  The  institution  known  as 
BAnrr  Bess  CoUiKOB  was  established  in  1816  by  Dr.  Law,  then  bishop  of  Chester,  to 
supply  a  systematic  training  in  divinity  to  young  men  desirous  of  ordination,  whose 
means  were  inadeqiiate  to  defray  the  cixpenses  of  a  university  education.  The  bishops 
of  the  province  of  York  had  previously  been  compelled  to  ordain  a  number  of  such  men 
as  literates,  the  poverty  of  many  of  the  northern  benefices  not  securing  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  graduates.  A  portion  of  the  ruined  priory  of  Saint  Bees  was  fitted  up  by  the 
earl  of  Lonsdale  as  lecture-rooms,  library,  etc.    On  the  recommendation  of  the  bishop. 
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an  incumJient  -waa  selected  for  tbe  perpetual  curacy  of  Saint  Bees  (value,  £100  per 
aonum)  by  the  patron,  the  earl  of  Loiuaule,  with  a  view  to  liis  holding  the  position  of 
principal  of  the  college  in  connection  with  tlie  living.  Tbe  principal  selects  his  own 
8t,aff  of  lecturers.  The  expenses  are  defrayed  from  the  fees  paid  by  the  students — £10 
each  term.  The  college  course  extends  over  two  years,  each  divided  into  two  terms, 
from  about  Jan.  28  to  May  5,  and  Aug.  35  to  Dec.  o.  During  this  period,  the  standard 
English  divinity  works,  witti  the  Qreek  Testament,  are  chiefly  studied,  and  the  com- 
position of  sermons,  etc.,  practiced.  Tbe  students  reside  in  lodgings  in  the  village, 
under  the  control  of  tbe  principal,  and.  attend  tlie  service  daily  in  the  parish  cliurch.  the 
transepts  of  which  were  restored  in  1855  for  their  accommodation.  A  new  lecture-room 
and  library  were  built  in  1868,  adjoining  the  ancient  structure.  Students  are  admitted 
at  the  age  of  21,  on  producing  testimonials  of  character,  etc.,  satisfactory  to  the  princi- 
pal. Qiaduates  of  a  university  where  there  is  no  (^ivinity  course  are  tidmitted  to  the 
second  year's  course  on  producing  their  diploma,  along  with  the  usual  testimonials  as  to 
their  fitness  for  the  ministry.  Students  who  have  passed  the  course  are  not  now  con- 
fined to  the  norUiem  province,  as  was  the  original  desi^,  but  are  admitted  into  most  of 
the  southern  dioceses.  Tbe  average  number  of  students  in  tbe  college  is  about  100. 
Kear  the  church  is  an  endowed  grammar  school.  Saint  Bees  is  in  some  repute  as  a  sea- 
bathing place. 

SAINT  BERNARD,  a  parish  in  extreme  s.e.  Louisiana;  bounded  by  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  the  MissiBsippi,  ana  lake  Borgne,  on  the  s.e.,  n..  and  n.w.  respectively;  about 
8S0  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  4,405 — 4,016  of  American  birth,  2,801  colored.  The  surface  is  low 
and  level;  sweet-potatoes,  sugar-cane,  and  molasses  arc  the  staples.  Chief  town,  Saint 
Bernard. 

SAINT  BERNARD,  GREAT.     Bee  BiajKABD,  Gkeit,  St.,  ante. 

SAINT  BERNARD,  LITTLE.    See  Bernard,  Littlb,  St.,  ante. 

SAISI  CATH'EKUTZ'S,  an  incorporated  t.  of  the  province  of  Ontario  (formerly  Canada 
"West),  Canada.  It  is  on  the  Welland  canal,  and  is  a  station  on  tlie  Welland.  railway. 
The  town  is  very  flourishing,  and  has  large  manufactures  of  machinery  and  agricultural 
implements.  The  surrounding  country  is  very  picturesque.  The  well-known  mineral 
well  of  Saint  Catherine's,  whose  water  is  of  great  value  aa  a  remedial  agent,  supplies  on 
an  average  130.000  gallons  a  day.  Of  these  waters,  a  large  quantity,  partially  evapontted, 
b  sent  out  through  the  country.  A  second  well,  siuiilnr  to  the  flrst,  is  also  in  use. 
Saint  Catherine's  has  been  called  tlie  Saratoga  of  British  America.  Its  hotels  are  equal 
to  any  in  tbe  province.  Saint  Catherine's  is  83  m.  to  the  s.  of  Toronto,  and  12  m.  from 
Kiagara  Falls.    Pop.  71,  7,864. 

SAINT  CITARLES,  a  parish  in  B.e.  Louisiana,  8.  of  lake  Pontchartrain;  bounded 
on  tbe  R.e.  by  lake  Washa,  drained  by  the  Mississippi  river;  on  the  Louisiana  and  Texas, 
and  the  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  railroads;  about  850  sq.m. ;  pop.  80,  7,161 
— 5,781  colored.  The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  fertile.  Principal  prcductions  are 
ootton,  rice,  and  sugar-cane.     Co.  seat,  St.  Charles. 

SAINT  CHARLES,  a  co.  in  e.  Missouri,  adjoining  Illinois,  bounded  on  tbe  n.  by 
the  Mississippi  and  Copper  rivers,  on  the  s.e.  by  the  Missouri  river;  traversed  by  the 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Northern  railroad;  about  550  sq.m.  pop.  '80,  28,060—2,410 
colored.  The  surface  is  moderately  hilly,  and  well  wooded.  Bituminous  coal  is  found. 
The  soli  is  fertile.  Tbe  principal  productions  are  com,  wheat,  oats,-  and  live  stock.  Co. 
seat.  Saint  Charles. 

SAINT  CHARLES,  a  city,  the  co.  seat  of  St.  Chariea  co..  Mo.,  on  the  n.  bank  of 
tiie  Missouri,  and  on  the  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Northern  railroad;  pop.  '70,  5,570. 
Tlie  eity  has  a  Are  and  a  police  department,  gas,  etc.  It  has  churches,  schools,  banks, 
an  insurance  company,  4  newspapers,  St.  Charles  college,  Lindenwood  college  for  girlb, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  The  manufacturing  interests  an; 
extensive,  including;  a  bridge-building  establishment,  a  foundrv  and  machine-sliop,  a 
pork-packing  establishment,  a  car-manufnctory,  flour-mills,  woolen-mills,  cooper-shops, 
manufactories  of  tobacco,  furniture,  plows,  etc.  A  bridge  of  iron,  6,635  ft.  long,  with 
7  spans,  crosses  the  Missouri  at  tliis  point;  finished  in  19n.  at  a  cost  of  $1,750,000. 

SAINT  CLAIR,  a  co.  in  n.e.  central  Alabama;  drained  by  tbe  Cahawba  and  Coosa 
rivers,  the  latter  its  s.e.  boundary;  traversed  by  the  Alabama  and  Chattanooga  rail- 
noad;  660  sq.m.;  pop.  '80.  14,463—14,425  of  American  birth,  2,838  colored.  Surface 
broken,  and  in  great  part  woodland ;  cotton,  com,  grass,  and  pork  are  the  staples. 
Bituminous  coal  is  found.    Co.  seat,  Ashville. 

SAINT  CLAIR,  a  co.  in  8.w.  Illinois;  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the  MissisMppi  river, 
watered  by  K.iskaekia  river,  Silver  and  Richland  creeks;  traversed  by  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi, the  St  Louis,  Alton  and  Terre  Haute,  the  St.  Louis  and  Southeastern,  the  Illi- 
nois and  St.  Louis,  and  the  St.  Louis,  Belleville  and  Southern  railroads;  about  660  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '80,  61,850 — 45,870  of  American  birth.  The  surface  Is  rolling.  The  soil  is  fertile. 
Theprincipal  productions  are  corn,  wheat,  and  oats.    Coal  is  found.    Co.  sent,  Belleville. 

SAINT  CLAIR,  a  co.  in  e.  Michigan,  bounded  on  the  c.  by  lake  Huron  and  the  S>t. 
Clair  river,  on  the  s.  bykke  St  Clair;  watered  by  Black  and  Bell  rivers  and  Mill 
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crack,  crossed  by  the  Grand  Trunk  ond  the  Chicago  and  lake  Huron  railroads;  about 
800  sq.m.;  pop.  'BO.  40,187—29,0^8  of  American  birth.  Tlio  surfuco  is  rolling  and 
heavily  wooden.  I'he  scii  ia  the  s.  \%  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  wheat, 
com,  oats,  and  wool.     Co.  seat,  Bt.  Clair. 

SAINT  CLAIR,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Missouri,  drained  by  the  Sac  and  the  Osage  rivcni. 
and  Warbleaii  crccli,  traversed  by  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Teyus  railroad;  about  679 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '80.  14,1.')7— 13,870  bf  American  birth.  The  surface  is  prairit;  or  woodland. 
The  son  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  corn,  oats,  and  live  stock.  Co.  seat, 
Osceola. 

SAI^fT  CLAIR,  a  city  in  8.c.  Hiclii^an,  incorporated  185S;  on  the  Michigan,  Mid- 
land and  Canada,  and  the  Chicago,  Sagiuaw  and  Canada  railroads;  pop.  '80,  1933.  It 
u  48  m.  n.e.  of  Detroit,  12  m.  s.  of  Fort  Huron,  opposite  Courtright  ou  the  St.  Clair 
.•iver.  It  has  5  cliurchcs,  public  schools,  2  banks,  6  steam  brick-yards,  3  ship-yards,  ami 
manufactures  of  lumber,  leather,  woolen  goods,  machinery,  carriages,  ale,  and  beer,  it 
.  contains  2  hotels  and  a  newspaper.office,  and  has  a  large  interest  in  hay-shippiug. 

SAINT  CLAIU,  a  borough  in  Schuylkill  co.,  Penn.,  on  Mill  creek,  and  the  Phila- 
•lelphia  and  lieading  railroud;  pop.  '70,  6,720.  It  stands  on  flat  ground,  inclosed  by. 
Jills  full  of  anthracite  coal,  near  which  are  immense  coal- works.  There  are  churchca, 
newspapers,  schools,'  a  bhist-f urnace,  a  manufactory  of  shovels,  etc. 

SAINT  CL.\IR,  AnTHUR,  1734-1813;  b.  at  Thurso,  Caithness-shire,  Scotland;  edu- 
cated at  the  university  of  EdinlKirgh.  He  joined  the  Britisli  army  as  an  ensign,  and,  iii 
1758,  came  to  Americ;\  with  ndmirul  Boscawun;  served  witli  distinction  under  Aiuher»t 
^  Louisburg,  niid  under  Wolfe  at  Quebec;  resigned  his  commission  iu  1762,- and  held 
rarious  ciril  offices  until  the  breaking  oiit  Df  tlie  revolution,  when  he  joined  the  culonud 
.vmy  with  the  rank  of  col.  Promotion  rapidly  followed  upon  his  gallau  t  services  at  the 
battles  of  Three  Rivers,  Princeton,  and  Trenton,  until  in  1777  he  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  maj.gen.,  and  placed  in  command  at  Ticonderogn.  That  point  he  was  forced  to  sur- 
render to  Burgoyne,  and  nithongh  acquitted  of  all  blame  by  court-martial,  his  conse- 
quent unpopularity  lost  him  hi*  command.  Remaining  in  the  army  ns  a  voliHitccr  ha 
again  rose  to  important  positions,  distinguishing  himself  under  Wasliington  in  the  com- 
paiga  which  ended  with  the'  surrender  of  Corhwallis,  and  afterward  under  Greene.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  continental  coingress  1786-87,  becoming  its  president  in  the  latter 
year.  In  1788  he  was  made  the  first  governor  of  the  Northwest  territory,  wbicli  position 
he  held  until  180°2.  Meanwhile,  becoming,  in  1791,  commander-in-chief  of  the  U.  H. 
army,  he  was  sent  on  an  expedition  against  the  Miami  Indians,  wliich  ended  in  the  dis- 
astrous rout  of  his  forces.  A  committee  of  investigation  appointed  by  congress  exon- 
cmtod  him.  but  be  resigned  his  command  in  May,"l793.  His  last  years  were  «:peiit  in 
poverty  and  obscurity. 

SAINT  CLOUD,  a  city  5n  central  Minnesota,  on  the  St.  Paul  and  raciflo  raiIroa«l,  by 
which  it  is  connected  with  St.  Papl;  pop.  'TO,  9,080.  It  is  the  co.  seat  of  Steams  co., 
73  m.  from  St.  Paul,  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river, 'a  few  miles  below  the 
month  of  Sauk  river,  and  3  m.  below  Sauk  rapids.  It  is  built  on  a  high  bluff,  com- 
raandin.^  a  fine  view  of  t!i3  river,  and  is  the  seat  of'  the  state  normal  school.  It  hoe  a 
public  library,  a  fine  brick  court-house,  7  churches,  4  newspapers  (1  German),  and  3 
banks.  The  rapids  furnish  valuable  water-power,  which  is  utilized  by  the  manufactnni 
of  lumber,  flour,  wagons,  iron,  brass,  and  marble.  It  is  in  the  eenler  of  a  grain  and 
stock-raising  country,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  bed.^  of  granite,  whiclt  is  shipped  to  Chi- 
cago.   In  tlie  season  steamers  run  from  this  place  to  the  falls  of  St.  A-nthony. 

SAIBT  CSOIX,  an  American  river,  called  also  the  Passamaquodd  v,  which,  flowing  out 
of  Grand  l.ike,  on  the  eastern  border  of  Maine,  runs  c.s.e.  73  m.  to  Passamaquoddybay, 
and  forms  a  portion  of  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  New  Brunswick. 

SAINT  CROIX,  a  river  of  Wisconsin,  rising  near  the  the  w.  end  of  Like  Superior  in. 
4>ougIa8  co^  and  emptying  into  tlie  Mississippi  about  38  m.  below  St.  Paul.  Its  counut 
is  s. w.  and  s.,  and  for  a  part  of  its  length,  it  forms  the  boundary  between  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota.  There  arc  several  waterfalls,  and  near  its  mouth  the  river  expands  to  form 
St.  Croix  lake,  86  m.  long  and  4  wide.    "The  length  of  the  stream  is  a1)oul  300  miles. 

SAINT  CROIX,  a  co.  in  w.  Winconsin,  adjoining  Minnesota;  Iionnded  w.  by  the 
St.  Croix  river,  and  drained  by  its  branches;  tnivertied  bv  the  North  Wisconsin  ami  tlic 
West  Wisconsin  niilro-id^;  720  sq.m- :  pop.  '80,  18,956— f8,180  of  American  l)irdi.  The 
surface  ia  hilly  but  fairly  fertile;  wheat,  hay,  oats,  cattle,  and  lumber  are  the  staples. 
Mo.  scat,  Hudson. 

SAnrT  DOKIHOO.    SeonATTi. 

S/ONT  DOICS'ao  BABK.    Sec  CARiBBEr:  Bakk. 

SAIHTB-BEnVE,  CnABLE8-.\UGnsTiN,  a  French  port  and  critic  of  groat  emincnpe. 
was  b.  at  Boulognc-sur-Jier,  on  Dee.  23,  1804.  llis  fallier,  wlio  died  two  months  Iteforo 
his  birth,  was  principiil  den  droits  reunif  at  tbat  port.  His  mother,  a  woman  of  superior 
chnracter  and  intelligence,  was  tiy  family  originally  EngllKh.  and  tlirough  lier  the  boy 
early  acquired  a  familiarity  with  the  English  languairc  and  literature.  He  was  ediicateil 
:it  an  institution  of  his  native  place,  and  afterward  at  tlic  college  Charlcmtigne  in  Palis. 

U.  K.  Sin.— 2 
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On  leaving  college,  though  his  bent  loward  literature  -wns  already  pronounced,  ho  was  shy 
«t  comniitiing  himself  to  it  (is  a  profesfcioii,  and  Iwtook  biinself  to  ibe  studv  of  medicine 
aud  anatomy.  Shortly  he  obtained  a  situation  at  the  hoepitid  St.  Louis,  tieie  for  some 
time  he  worked  steadily ;  but  his  spare  time  was  occupied  with  literature;  and  his  articles 
contributed  to  the  Olobe  on  topics  of  liistory,  philosophy,. and  criticism,  itUraoted  atten- 
tion, and  in  particalar  procured  him  the  acquaintaacu  of  the  celebrated  M.  Jouffroy. 
While  he  was  thus  wavering  between  literature  and  the  claims  of  a  profession  distasteful 
to  him,  Victor  Hugo's  Odea  et  BaUiida  were  publishtd,  and  the  imprfssiou  mude  upon 
him  by  litis  work,  of  which  he  wrote  an  enthusiastic  antique,  seems  to  have  determined 
liim  Anally  to  a  life  exclusively  literary.  He  gave  up  his  siiuatiou  at  the  hospital,  and 
attached  Iiimself  to  Le  Ceuacle,  along  with  Alfred  du  Musset,  the  two  Descliunips,  aud 
others  of  the  so-called  Romantic  school.  Shortly,  he  gave  to  the  world  his  I'aMeau  Hit- 
toriqueet  Critique  tie  la  Poesie  Fraiifaite,  au  XVI.'  i?:Me/«  (1828— afterward  enlarged  in 
ed.  1843),  which  at  once  established  his  reputalitm  as  one  of  the  first  critics  of  the  time, 
llis  next  work,  Z^  J'oisiet  de  Joneph  Delorme,  though  somewhat  coolly  received  by 
the  public,  brought  him  what  pt^rliaps  pltased  him  better  than  any  applause  of  the 
multitude,  the  emphatic  approval  of  Bei-anger  and  others  of  the  liteniry  guild.  J^ea 
OunnAalions,  published  in  lt$BO,  was  considerably  more  successful  in  hitting  the  taste  of 
the  public.  On  the  cessation  of  Le  Ueruiele,  after  Uie  revolutiou  of  1830,  tjaiiite-Bcuve 
attached  himself  to  the  OM)e;  and  sut>scquently  he  wrote  much  in  the  Jieviie  de*  Deux 
Moiides,  the  National,  and  the  ConttUiitioiDid.  In  1884  appeared  his  Volvpte,  a  work 
curious  us  a  study  of  moral  pathology,  but  more  curious  than  pleasing;  and  in  1840  he 
published  the  lii'st  volume  of  his  Hutoire  de  Port  BoyiU,  a  work  which,  iu  1860,  he  com- 
pleted in  live  volumes.  On  Feb.  27,  1845,  he  received  the  most  ilistingnishud  mark  of 
honor  which  can  fall  to  a  Frenchman  of  letters,  by  his  election  to-be  u  member  of  tho 
academy.  In  ISoO  he  began  to  issue,  in  the  pages  of  the  Con»lUutionnel,  tlie  famous 
series  entitled  Oau»erie»  de  Lundi,  the  most  delightful  of  all  his  works,  aud  that  by  which 
he  is  most  widely  known.  After  the  coup  d'etut  of  Dec.  3,  1851,  he  became  connected 
with  the  Moniteur,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  Latin  poetry  at  the  college  de  France. 
Of  this  appointment  some  fruits  are  txifore  the  world  in  his  L'Etude  sur-  VirgiU,  pub- 
lished in  1857.  In  1865  he  was  called  to  be  a  member  of  the  senate.  He  dKid  Kov., 
1869. 

As  a  poet  Sointe-Beuvc,  despite  the  fine  talent  be  displnTed,  never  succeeded  in  becom- 
ing popular,  nor  can  verr  high  rank  be  accorded  him.  But  as  critic,  he  was  "liimscIf 
alone,"  and  his  place  is  by  commcn  consent  in  the  very  fore-front  of  French  literature. 
His  sympathies  were  wide  and  catholic;  in  delicacy  of  perception,  nod  subtlety  of 
refined  anulvsis,  be  was  almost  without  a  rival;  his  style  is  piquant,  lively,  fascinating, 
instinct  with  individual  expressiveness;  and  notliing  can  exceed  the  felicity  with  which 
the  interest  of  criticism  proper  is  combined  in  his  sketches  with  that  of  anecdotic 
biogrnpliy. 

Of  his  works  not  already  frlanceil  at,  the  following  only  need  he  mentioned:  iVMe* 
C7»mp«te»(1840);  Crittguet  et  Portraitet  LiUiraire*  (1832-^0);  Portrnitt  LiUimirfOMic); 
Putrtraitt  Go^temporaint;  Caveeriei  de  Luiidi  (1.851-5T);  No uveaux  Lundi*  (1868):  Souve- 
nire  tt  Indieeritione.  Le  Diner  du  Vendredi-Saint  (1872).  A  selection  from  the  Caxteerie* 
de  Lundi  has  licen  translated  into  Knglisli,  With  an  introduction,  under  tlic  titlo  Englith 
.i^r(rat(«  (1875).— See  C.  A.  Sainte-Beuve,  ta  Fm  «<««  Cffuore^  by  D'fiaussonvine  (1876); 
and  an  article  in  No.  281  of  the  Quart.  Bev. 

SAHTTE-CLAIBS  BEVUXE,  Henri  Etirnkb,  French  chemist,  was  b.  Mar  ,  1818,  at 
St.  Thomas,  West  -Indies,  and  was  educated  in  France.  On  quitting  college,  he  con- 
structed at  his  own  cost  a  chemical  laboratory,  and  for  nine  years,  without  master  and 
without  pupils,  devoted  himself  to  patient  studios  and  Kkillful  researches.  In  1844  he 
was  commissioned  to  orgnnize  the  faculty  of  sciences  of  Besan^on,  of  which,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  he  was  appointed  dean  and  professor.  In  1851  he  succeeded  M.  Bolnrd  in 
the  cliair  of  chemistry  in  the  ficole  normnle.  Since  1853  he  has  supplied  the  plnrx;  of  M. 
Duma!)  in  the  faculty  of  sciences  of  Paris.  In  1881  he  was  clios«n  a  member  of  the* 
academy  of  scieocca  of  the  institute,  in  place  of  M.  Berthier  In  the  section  of  mineralogy. 

Saintc-Claire  Deville's  earliest  investigations  relate  to  different  essence*  and  resins,  and 
the  most  important  are  in  the  department  of  mineral  dicmistry.  In  1849  he  made  known 
the  mode  of  preparation  and  the  properties  of  anhydrou.'!  nitric  acid,  a  compound  wIioko 
existence  had  l)een  up  to  thnt  date  Ignored.  In  1862  he  published  an  important  pnper 
on  metallic  carbonates  and  their  combinations;  and  in  the  following  yonr,  a  new  method 
of  mineral  analysis,  known  as  the  middle  way,  in  which  ho  proposes  the  exclusive 
employment  of  gases  and  volatile  reagents,  agiiinst  the  errors  arising  from  the  use  of 
the  Alter. 

About  the  same  time  he  began  his  researches  into  aluminium,  a  metal  discovered  in 
1827  by  Wflhlor  of  OOttingcn.  but  still  very  imperfertly  known,  and  set  forth  its  special 
properties.  Being  commissioned  by  Louis  Niipoleon  to  seek  the  Ijcst  method  of  olitain- 
ing  aluminium  at  a  low  price,  he  made  numerous  experiments,  jointly  with  M.  Debrny, 
in  the  factory  at  Javel;  and,  after  some  months,  succeeded  in  producing  ingots  of  the 
mctul,  which  were  shown  in  the  exposition  universelle  of  1866.  These  expennients,  and 
the  properties  of  aluminium,  have  been  described  by  Salnte-Clairo  Deviile  in  scientific 
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pertodlcah;  and  among  Lia  later  papers  are — on  the  "Three  Molecular  States  of  Sili- 
clnm;"  ou  the  "Metallurgy  of  Platina;"  on  the  "  Density  of  Vapors  at  very  High  Tem- 
iieratures;"  on  tlie  "  Meiisurement  of  High  Temperatun's-"  on  the  "  Permeabillt)' of 
Irtm  to  Gknea  at  a  Hi^  Temperature;"  oil  the  "Phenomena  of  Dissociation  in  Humo- 
geooas  Flames;"  atid  on  the  "Industrinl  Prepamtion  of  Alumium  and  its  Conipoiiuds." 
These  papers  nre  published  in  the  Memoires  and  Compte»  liendus  of  the  academie  dus 
sciences  de  I'lnatituty  and  in  the  Aunalei  de  G/iimie  et  de  Phyriqut. 

8AINTE  GENEVIEVE,  a  co.  in  n.  Mississippi,  adjoining  Illinois;  <ln«ine<l  by  tlw 
Mississippi  river,  its  n.e.  boumlary,  and  by  8aliue  creek;  about  500  sq.m.;  pop. '70,  8,884 
— 7,308  of  Amei-ican  birth.  The  surface  ks  hilly,  but  fertile  in  the  valleys;  wheat,  oats. 
c»ru,  cattle,  and  pork  are  the  staples. ,  Limestone,  copper,  and  marble  are  found, 
Co.  seat,  St.  Qeuevieve. 

BAINTE-MARGDERITE    See  lShnb  Islands,  ante. 

SAIVTE  lCABIB-AVX-XIB£8(Qer.  Markireh),  a  t.  of  Germany,  in  Alsace,  on  the  Liep- 
vrette,  12  m.  u.w.  of  Colmuri  at  the  foot  of  the  Vosges  mountnius.  It  formerly  owed  ita 
praeperity  to  its  silver  mines,  but  these  are  no  longer  worked.  Its  chief  mauufacturea 
are  cotton  fabrics  of  various  kinds,  paper,  and  cherry-brandy.  Pup.  *71,  12,819;  '76,' 
11,672. 

8AIXTE8,  an  old  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Charcnte-InfSricnre.  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Charente,  43  m.  6.c.  of  La  Roclielle.  In  ancient  times  this  town,  under  the 
unnic  Oi'  MedioUmum,  was  the  capiial  of  tlie  Saniones,  from  whom  the  subsequent  province 
derived  the  name  of  Btiintonge.  It  contains  interesting  Roman  remains,  as  a  triumphtil 
arch,  and  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheater,  circus,  etc.    Pop.  '76, 11,190. 

SAINT  FRANCIS,  o  co.  in  e.  Arkansas:  drained  by  the  St.  Fr.nnds  and  Lnngnille 
rivers;  traversed  by  tl»e  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  riiliond;  625  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  8,380 — 
8,26o  of  American  birth,  3,^8  colored.  The  surface  is  level  and  fertile;  wheat,  cotton, 
tobacco,  com,  and  pork  are  the  staples.     Co.  scat,  Forrest  City. 

SAINT  FRANCIS  RIVER,  in  Arkansas,  rises  at  tlie  base  of  Iron  mountain  in  Mis- 
souri, is  the  boundary  between  Arkansas  and  Missouri  for  a  little  distance,  flows  through 
n^e.  Arkansas,  and,  after  a  course  of  450  m.,  empties  into  the  Mississippi. 

SAINT  FRANtJOIS,  a  co.  in  s.c.  Missouri;  drained  by  the  St.  Francis  nnd  Big 
rivers;  traversed  by  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain,  and  Southern  railroad;  440  sq.m.; 
pop.  "80, 18,822—12,739  of  American  birth;  668  colored.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  heavily 
wooded.  "The  soil  is  moderately  fertile;  com,  oats,  and  wheat,  are  staples;  hut  the 
cliicf  export  is  iron,  of  which  valuable  mines  are  found  in  Iron  mountain.  Lead  is  also 
found.     Co.  seat,  Farmington. 

OADTT  OEOBOE'S  EN6I0B'  is  tlie  distinguishing  flag  of  the  British  navy.  It  consists 
nf  n  red  cross  on  a  white  field,  with  a  union-jack  lu  the  dexter  chief  corner.  Formerly 
it  was  usual  thut  an  admiral,  vice-admiral,  or  rear-admiral  sliould  have  his  flag  rod, 
white,  or  blue,  according  to  the  squadron  to  which  he  belonged.  By  a  regulation  of 
1864.  this  old  custom  was  altered;,  the  squadrons  are  abolished,  and  the  white  St. 
Gforce's  ensign  is  the  badge  of  all  sliips  in  the  navy.  The  red  and  blue  ensigns  are 
now  left  to  government  vessels — not  being  ships  of  war — nnd  merchant  vessels  respec- 
tively. The  ensign  is  borne  at  the  peak,  or,  in  harbor,  on  a  flag-staff  at  the  stem;  in 
loats,  the  latter  is  the  only  mode  of  flying  it  A  full-dress  ensign  is  tlie  latest  flag 
used,  being  often  but  little  smaller  than  the  quarter-deck  of  the  ship  which  hoists  it. 

SAINT  GERMAIN,  Coukt  db,  b.  18th  c. ;  in  what  country  is  unknown.  He  came 
to  Paris  in  1840  wit!)  the  marquis  de  Belle  Isle.  Be  soon  became  famous  for  his 
acquaintance  with  the  natural  sciences,  liis  powers  of  conversation,  and  his  apparent 
great  wealth.  He  is  said  to  have  given  anecdotes  implying  acquaintance  with  persons 
who  were  dead  generations  Ijef ore  his  time.  His  chanictsr  and  career  were  mysterious 
throughout.    It  is  supposed  that  he  was  n  spy  in  some  govcrunicntal  employ. 

flAIKT-0EB][AIV-Kr-LATB,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  dcp.  of  Scine-et-Oise,  on  an  eleva- 
tion ou  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  14  m.  by  railway  w.n.w.  of  Paris.  It  contains  three 
iMBdwiiDC  squares,  a  pariaJi  cliurch.  with  a  monument  erected  by  Guorge  IV.  over  the 
renwins  of  Jiimcs  II.,  several  learned  and  other  societies,  and  some  factories.     Pop.  '76, 

8aint-6ermain-en-Laye  had  its  origin  in  a  monastery  built  by  king  Robert  in  the 
beginning  of  the  llllt  c.  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  which  was  surrounded  by  tlie  forest 
of  Xydi»  (I/iye),  and  dedicated  to  St.  Germain.  "The  town,  as  well  as  the  royal  chfiteau, 
whifii  wa»  built  either  during  the  reign  of  king  Robert,  or  soon  after,  wna  sacked  liy  the 
English  in  1346,  in  1419,  and  in  1488.  At  S>iiui-6ermain-en-Laye  the  marriage  of  Fran- 
cis I.  was  celebrated,  and  thin  kiijg  rebuilt  the  cliStenu  in  1.547.  From  before  the  time 
of  Philipi->e-.\.uguste,  8aint-Gennain-en-L«ye  had  been  the  rcsideD(;e  of  the  French 
court  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  but  Loui.s  XIV.  transferreil  the  court  to  Versailles, 
and  from  this  time  the  fortunes  of  Saint-Germain^n-Lsye  declined.  Later  the  chfttean 
of  8aintpGennain-«n-Laye  was  assigned  by  Louis  XIV.  afi  the  residence  of  the  dethroned 
James  IL  of  England,  and  here  in  exile  that  mona^ph  held  his  morose  conit,  devotiiig 
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almost  the  whole  day  to  religious  obeervances.  Tlie  cbftteau  is  now  used  Rf  barracks 
aiid  for  other  purposes.  The  forusl  of  Saiut-Germuiu-cu-Ijiiye  coiiii^ri^His  1U,873  Jiugjisii 
acres. 

SAINT  HELENA,  a  parislt  in  c.  Louisiania,  adjoining  Mississippi,  watered  by  tlie 
Amite  and  Tickfaw  rivers,  and  Natalbauy  creek ;  about  4W  sq.iii. ;  pop.  "80,  7,504— 
4,178  colored.  Tlie  surface  is  rolling,  and  mostly  woodlaiul.  The  soil  along  the  straams 
is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  corn,  cotton,  wool,  and  cattle.  Co.  seat, 
Grcensburg. 

SAINT  HELXKB,  a  municipal  borough  of  Lancashire,  on  a  smiill  affluent  of  the 
Mersey,  8i  m.  a.e.  of  Prescot  by  railway.  It  is  u  straggling,  ill-built,  but  thriving  town, 
with  an  extensive  trade  In  coal,  and  containing  plute-glus-i,  copper,  botile,  and  other 
works.  The  town  also  contains  potteries,  breweries,  tau-vards,  iron  and  brass  foundries. 
Pop.  '61,  18,396;  '71,  45,134. 

S&IITT  HXLIESS,  capita!  of  Jersey  (q.v.),  tlie  chief  of  the  chsancl  islands,  la  situated 
on  the  s.  shore  of  the  island,  and  on  tlie  c.  side  of  St.  Aiibin  bay.  lat.  49°  11  n.,  long.  3' 
6'  west.  It  is  defended  by  Elizabeth  castle,  on  a  rocky  island  off  the  shore,  appnmcliod 
by  a  causeway  at  low  water;  and  l>y  fort  Regent,  ou  ihe  s.e.  side  of  the  town,  builiabonl 
1803,  on  a  scarped  granittj  rock,  at  an  enormous  expense.  In  the  year  1867  a  great  exten- 
sion of  the  Uai-bor  works  was  found  to  be  necessary.  At  spring  tides,  the  water  rises  40 
feet.  Victoria  college — a  handsome  ediflco,  built  oiian  eminence,  in  1831— tlio  hospital, 
the  theater,  and  the  churches,  are  the  chief  buildings.  The  are.i  of  the  town  has  rapidly 
increased  within  recent  years.  An  active  trade  is  carried  on  witli  England,  France,  and 
India.     Pop.  of  town  and  parish  '71,  30,756,  including  a  garrison  of  upward  of  500  men. 

SAINT  HYAOINTHE,  a  co.  in  s.  Quebec,  dominion  of  Canada,  having  the  Riche- 
lieu river  for  its  w.  boundary;  intersected  by  the  Grand  Trunk  railway;  a«3  sq.m.;  pop. 
•71.  18,310.  It  is  diainod  by  the  Richelieu  and  Yamaska  rivers,  the  latter  forming  its  e. 
boundary.  Its  surface  is  generally  level,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  It  has  manufactures  of 
woolen  goods,  wooden  ware,  lace,  iron  castings,  organs,  boots  aud  shoes,  etc.  Co.  seat 
Saint  Uyacinlhe. 

SAINT  H  YACINTHE,  a  city  in  s.w.  Quebec,  dominion  of  Canada,  on  the  w.  bank 
of  the  river  Yamaska,  and  on  tlic  Grand  Trunk  railway;  pop.  '71,  8,748  in  the  city  pro- 

fer;  in  the  parish  of  Saint  Hyacintho,  2.581,  and  in  Saint  Hyaciutiie  le  Confesscur.  783. 
t  is  85  m.  n.e  of  Montreal,  and  has  daily  communic.ilion  by  8te;im!)oat  with  St.  Cjiaire 
on  the  river  29  ra.  above.  The  river  is  here  crossed  by  4  long  bridj^es.  It  contains  a 
court  bouse,  nn  academy,  a  city  hall  and  market,  and  a  Roman  Catliulic  cathedral.  It 
is  the  seat  of  Saint  Hyaoiiithe  college,  having  a  fln3  edifice  700  ft.  long.  It  is  the  sec  of 
a  bishop,  and  has  a  bishop's  palac3,  a  hospital,  and  a  convent  of  gray  nuns.  It  has  3 
banks,  several  hotels,  3  newspapers,  and  a  monthly  m^igazine,  1  weekly  in  English,  the 
rest  in  the  French  language.  It  is  the  center  of  an  active  trade,  and  has  important 
manufactures;  the  leading  industries  being  the  manufacture  of  mill  machinery,  leather, 
lace,  boots  and  shoes,  woolen  goods,  etc. 

SAINT  IGNATIUS'S  BEANS.  See  laNATiim  (St.)  Beans,  ante;  Nnx  Vomica. 
ante. 

8AINTINE  (the  pseudonym  of  Joseph  Xavikb  BomvACE),  1798-1865;  b.  Paris;  pub- 
lished in  1823  a  collection  of  poems  of  some  merit.  He  won  in  1837  the  Monthyon 
prize  by  his  story,  PicewUi,  tlie  most  popular  of  his  novels.  Ho  published  in  coujuuctioa 
with  Scribe  and  other  dramatists,  more  than  200  plays. 

SAUTT  lYZS,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  of  England,  in  the  co.  of  Corn- 
wall, bcautif  lily  situated  on  the  n.e.  shore  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  with  an  outlook 
ou  the  Bristol  channel,  about  10  m.  n.n.e.  of  Penzance.  It  is  a  very  old  and  pictur- 
esque town;  its  church,  a  granite  building  of  the  early  part  of  the  15th  c,  stands  on  the 
beach,  and  is  reached  l>y  the  spray  in  rougli  weather.  Its  harlmr  admits  vessels  of  200 
tons.  Saint  Ives  is  the  liead-quarters  of  the  pllchnrd-fishery.  In  the  vicinity  arcseveml 
important  tin  nn<I  copper  mines.  Pop.  '71  of  parliamentary  borough,  which  retumsone 
member  to  parliament,  10,084. 

SAIHT  IVES,  a  small  market  t.  of  England,  in  Huntingdonshire,  is  situated  on  the  left 
Iwnk  of  the  Oiise.  6  m.  e.  of  Huntingdon.  A  very  large  weekly  cattle  and  corn  market 
is  htkl  here.     Brewing  and  mailing  are  the  chief' branches  of  industry.     Pop.  '71,  8,248. 

SAINT  JACOB,  a  Swiss  hamlet  a  mile  s.  of  Basle,  noted  as  the  scene  of  a  great  bat- 
tle in  1844  between  1600  Swiss  and  a  much  larger  French  force.  The  Swi.ss  fought  for 
ten  liours,  and  slew  three  times  their  number,  but  were  th'emselves  all  destroyed  except 
ten  men.  Tlie  pljice  is  known  as  the  Sums  Thermopylm,  aud  the  \Tlne  of  the  neighlmr- 
hood  is  called  Sehweaer  Uut,  or  Sunss  blood. 

SAINT  JAMES,  a  parish  in  s.e.  Louisiana,  bounded  by  lake  Maurepas  on  the  n  o. ; 
drained  by  the  Mississippi:  on  tiie  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  Texas  railroad;  about  335 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  '80,  14,714—9,864  colored.  The  surface  is  level.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The 
principal  productions  are  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  poolasses,  and  sugar.  Capital, 
Convent 
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SAINT  JAMES  OP  THE  SWORD,  a  milittuy  order  in  Spain,  first  inetitated  in  the 
leign  of  Ferdinand  II.,  king  of  Leon  and  ChtUicia.  In  thenrst  instance  it  was  organ- 
i/jed  witb  a  view  to  stopping  the  inroads  of  the  Moors,  and  its  members  pledged  tbam- 
M-'lves  to  secure  tlic  safety  u?  the  roods.  They  entered  into  a  league  witb  the  brethren 
of  St.  Eloy,  and  tlie  order  was  confirmed  by  (he  pope  in  1175.  The  higb;;st  rank  in  the 
order  is  that  of  giimd-mnster,  which  is  united  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  The  kuigbts  were 
obliged  to  prove  tlieir  noble  descent  at  it;ast  four  generations  back,  and  to  show  that 
they  numbered  among  their  ancestors  uo  Jews,  iSiracens,  or  heretics,  and  had  never 
been  cited  by  the  inquisition. 

BAIHT  JAIEE8V  FAL&CE,  a  large  inelegant  brick  structure,  fronting  toward  Pall 
Uall.  succeeded  Whiteliall  as  the  Loudon  residence  of  the  British  sovereigns,  and 
remaine<l  as  such  from  William  III.  to  Victoria.  It  was  reconstructed  and  made  a 
manor  by  Henry  VIII.,  having  before  been  a  hospital  dedicated  to  St.  James;  Henry 
also  annexed  to* it  a  park,  which  he  inclosed  with  a  brick  wall,  to  connect  St.  James^ 
witb  Whitehall,  the  then  royul  residence.  Additions  and  improvements  gradually  mode, 
totally  cliauged  the  original  palace,  so  that  at  the  pi-eseiit  time  little,  if  any,  of  the  old 
structure  remains.  In  1887  the  royul  household  was  transferred  to  Buckiugliam  palace, 
and  St.  James's  is  now  used  only  for  levees  and  drawing-rooms. — The  court  of  St. 
James's  is  tlie  usivil  designation  of  the  British  court. 

St.  JAitEs's  Pabk  lies  southward  from  the  palace,  and  extends  over  87  acres.'- 
WitbiDUhfe  last  40  years  it  has  been  greatly  improved,  and  is  now  riclily  embellished 
^t)>  avenues  of.trccsf  and  a  fine  piece  uf  water  in  the  center,  which  is  stocked  with 
vruterfowl.  On-tlu;  c.  side  is  i/ie  parade,  where  the  body-giuirds  on  duty  are  mustered, 
and  where  the 'regimental  bauds  perform  in  fine  weather.  On  the  outskirts  are  situated 
tbe  Buckingham  and  Bt.  James's  palaces,  Staffurd  house,  Marlborough  house,  etc. 

S&IKT  JAinJA'KrcrB,  n  martyr  of  the  Christian  faith  under  Dioelutian,  wiis  a  native 
of  Bencvento,  or  at  least  became  bishop  of  that  see  in  the  latter  part  of  the  3d  century. 
According  to  the  Neapolitan  tradition,  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Nola;  and  the  place  of 
bis  martyrdom,  in  30o,  was  Pozzuoli,  where  many  Christians  suffered  the  same  fate. 
Ills  iMxly  is  preserved  at  Naples,  in  the  crypt  of  the  cathedral,  and  in  a  clmpel  of  the 
same  church  are  also  prestaved  the  head  of  the  martyr,  and  two  phials  (air-puUa)  sup- 
posed to  contain  his  blood.  On  three  festivals  eacli  year,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  day 
of  the  martyrdom,  Sept.  19,  and  on  occarions  of  public  danger  or  calamity,  as  earth- 
qnnkes  or  eruptions,  the  head  and  the  phials  of  the  blootl  are  carried  in  solemn  proces- 
sion to  the  high-altar  of  the  eathwlral,  or  of  the  church  of  St.  Clare,  where,  after  prayer 
of  greater  or  Tesa  duration,  the  blood,  on  the  phials  l)eing  brought  into  contact  with  the 
head,  is  believed  to  liquefy,  and  in  this  condition  is  presented  for  the  veneration  of  tlio 
]>cople,  or  for  the  conviction  of  the  doubter.  It  occasionally  happens  that  a  consider- 
hIiIc  time  elapses  before  the  liqiiefuction  takes  place,  and  sometimes  it  altogether  fnils. 
The  latter  is  regirdetl  as  nn  omen  of  the  worst  import;  and  on  those  eccnn»ns  when  the 
miracle  is  deliived  beyond  the  ordinary  time  the  alarm  and  excitement  of  the  congrega-. . 
lion  rise  to  the  liighest  pitch.  Thoee  who  are  curious  as  to  the  literature  of  the  contro- 
versv  regarding  this  celebrated  legend,  will  find  many  documents  in  the  6th  volume  of 
the  BoUundist  Acta  Sanctorum  for  September. 

8AIKT  JAHVASIUS,  Orde:r  op,  an  order  of  knighthood,  founded  by  king  Charles 
of  Sicily  (afterward  Charles  III.  of  Spain),  on  July  6,  1738.  It  was  abolished  after  the 
French  invasion  of  1806.  ond  reintroduced  in  1814  The  badge  is  a  gold  octagonal 
white  and  red  ensmeled  cross,  with  gold  lilies  in  the  upper  and  side  ansrles.  The 
obverse  represents  St.  Jnnuarius  in  epis(x>pal  robes,  with  an  open  liook.  The  round  ' 
middle  of  the  reverse  shows  a  golden  open  book,  and  two  phials  partly  filled  with  blood.  ' 
The  knights  are  either  Cavalieri  di  QiutUzia,  who  must  count  four  noble  generations,  or 
CataUeri  di  Gratia. 

SAUrT-TEAK-O'AirOELT,  a  small  t.  of  France,  dep.  of  Oharente-Inf^rienre,  15  m. . 
n.n.e.  of  Ssiintes.     Pop.  '76.  6,809. 

SAINT  JEAN  MOLENBEEK.    See  Mot,embeek. 

8AIHT  JOHN,  tlie  most  conBiderable  river  of  New  Brunswick,  in  British  North 
America,  rises  in  a  lake  of  the  same  name  in  the  state  of  Maine,  and  after  a  s.e.  course 
of  4.10  m.,  the  last  233  of  which  are  within  British  territory,  it  falls  into  the  bay  of  Fundy 
by  an  cstunry  5  m.  in  width.  Near  the  sea  it  is  navigob'le  for  large  vessels;  while  for 
craft  of  120  tons  it  is  practicable  as  far  as  Fredericton,  which  is  80  m.  from  its  mouth, 
and  the  seat  of  the  colonial  government.  The  stream  is  of  some  historical  interest  in 
connection  with  the  long-contested  adjiistmentof  the  international  boundary,  Throu^ 
roost  of  its  upper  course,  it  sepanites  Maine  from  Canada. 

SAINT  JOHN  (ante),  a  river  in  Maine  and  New  Brunswick.  550  m.  long,  (he  divid- 
ing line  between  Somerset  co.,  Maine,  and  Dorchester  co..  Quebec;  drainage,  26,576 
sq.  miles.  It  is  known  ns  the  s.w.  branch  at  its  rise  in  the  Metjarmettc  portage,  as  the 
Wallooslook  fir  Maine  Bt.  John,  for  the  first  113  m.,  iknd  150  m.  Iielow  its  source  unites 
with  the  St.  Frrmcis  running  alonir  Ihe  n  boundary  of  Maine  for  75  miles.  Just  beyond 
the  line  it  descends  in  the  Grand  Palls,  with  a  perpendicular  fall  of  75  feet.  It  is  navi- 
gable at  high  'water  to  Woodstock,  145  m.,  and  in  the  spring  as  high  as  40  in.  abovo 
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Gnnd  Falls,  bv  lighters,  to  tbe  mouth  of  the  Ms^airadut.  By  the  ABbburtqn  treaty 
navigation  is  free  to  Uuited  States  citizens.  At  its  c-nti-ance  into  tlie  bay  of  Fuiidy  it 
coDhiicts  into  a  narrow  clianiiel,  and  ttm  passage  of  vessels  io  aud  out  of  the  river 
depends  on  tlie  state  of  the  tide.  At  liigh  tide  tlie  liarbor  is  from  5  to  8  fl.  higher  than 
the  river,  ut  hiw.  tide  tlic  riycr  falls  li  ft.  to  reach  tbe  level  of  the  harbor.  It  hns  U 
braucbes;  tbe  priucipul  ut&ut-uts  are  the  Alleguush,  the  St.  Francis,  the  Maduwaska, 
and  the  Aroostoolc. 

SAINT  JOHN,  a  co.  in  s.  New  Bninswick,  lying  on  the  bay  of  Fundy  and  drained 
by  tlie  8t.  .lobn  and  KenncbaccaHis  rivers;  traversed  by  the  Iiiterooloaial  and  tbe 
Grand  Trunk  railroads,  S83  sq.iu.;  pop.  71.  S3,130— 30,128  nf  Iri/^h  descent.  This  is 
the  most  populous  co.  in  the  province.  The  surfHce  is  diver^iflcd  and  the  soil  fertile. 
The  greater  part  of  the  inbabibiuts  are  engaged  in  fishing  and  abip-building. 

BAIIFT  JOBS,  the  eoniniercial  capital  and  largest  city  of  New  Brunswick,  stands  on 
the  u.  or  lelt  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  river  of  its  own  nome,  in  bit.  45°  14'  n.,  and 
long.  66°  8'  west.  Pop.  71,  28,8U5.  The  harbor,  which  is  protected  by  bntteries,  is 
goi^,  and  accessible  to  the  largest  vessels  ut  all  seasons  of  tlie  year.  Ship-building  and 
the  tiinl)er-tra<le  are  the  chief  industries.  In  June,  1877,  a  fire  destroyed  tbe  greater 
part  of  the  (own,  aud  caused  a  loss  of  10  to  15  million  dollars. 

SAINT  JOHN  (ante),  capital  of  St.  John  co.,  N.  B..  isbuilt  onarocky  penmsuln-.slop- 
ingup  from  the  harbor.  The  streets  ai-elnld  out  otri^t  angles;  they  are  wide,  and  some 
of  I  hem  are  cuttings  40  ft.  deep  through  solid  rock.  There  are  many  fine  publte  build- 
ings and  private  houses.  'I'be  principal  building  matinialernre  brick  au<i  stone.'  Amon^ 
the  public  buildings  iira  the  court-house  and  jail,  the  proviudal  insane  asylum,  market 
house,  post-office,  almshouse,  city  hospital,  city  ball,  opera-house,  academy  of  music, 
Itoman  t;atholic  cathedral,  the  Vi'cloriii  hotel,  thofcaiTaclis,  the  meclianics'  institute,  and 
tbe  Dominion  penitentiary.  The  city  has  a  fire  department,  a  police  force,  a  system  of 
water-works,  furnishing  water  from  Little  river  4  in.  distant,  and  liaving  a  capacity  of 
supplying  5,600,000  gallons  daily.  The  streets  are  lighted  with  gas.  Horse  cars  rua 
tli'rough  the  city,  and  to.  Portland  and  Indiantown.  There  is  a  nre-alarm  telegraph. 
There  are  lietwMu  SO  and  40  churches,  schools,  tjnnks,  academies,  orplian  asylums,  scv- 
craf  newspaptM,  gootl  hotels,  a  natural  history  society,  a  historicid  society,  etc.  The 
dly  government  consists  of  a  mayor,  and  one  aldermnn  and  one  councilman  from  each  of 
the  nine  wards.  The  monufacturing  industries  are  extensive,  including  shitw,  lumber, 
machinery,  tools,  paper,  leather,  carriages,  boots  and  shoes,  cottons,  etc.  The  city  is 
connected  with  points  in  Maine  by  the  European  and  North  American  railroad,  and 
with  Nova  Scotia  by  the  Inlertolonial  railroad.  Steamers  run  from  it  to  Boston,  Port- 
land, and  various  points  along  the  livor  and  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  entrance  to  the  har- 
l)or,  which  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  continent,  is  protected  by  Partridge  island,  on 
which  are  a  lightliousc  aud  a  quarantine  hospital.  The  channel  is  protected  on  the  «. 
l>y  a  breakwater.  Tbe  foreign  trade  is  conMderablc.  The  chief  article  of  export  is 
lumber.  There  is  a  suspension  bridge  040  ft  long  over  the  gorge  through  whivl)  th« 
river  is  discharged. 

SATNT  .TOHN.  TTenht.    See  Boliwgbsokb,  ants. 

SAINT  .JOHN.  James  AtrousTtTs,  b.  Caei-marthensbire  In  1801 ;  went  to  London  in 
1817:  edited  a  Plymouth  radical  paper,  and  published  a  poem  AbdalUih;  was  subse- 
qnently  subeditor  of  J.  S.  Burkingbam's  Oriental  Revieit;  in  1827  with  David  Lester 
Richardson  started  the  Fivt/y  Revimr;  in  18£9  removed  to  Normandy.  He  has  traveled 
extensively  in  Egypt  and  Nubia.  The  following  are  the  most  important  of  bis  numer 
obs  works:  Hintohl  "f  l^"  Manner*  and  CuKtom*  of  Ancient  Green.  3  vols.;  Hutoryofthe 
Mannersanii  Cuntonui  ifthe  Hindva.  3  vols. ;  Dwefipfton  of  Egypt  nndjfvbia;  Iinr,  im 
Ff/)/pfian  Pilfiriwgf;  Jmirnalnfa  Hmdence  in  Nortray,  2  vols.;  Tkt  JSeinetU  of  Bnter; 
Cau»e»  and  ForiiiH  of  Remliitwn;  There  and  Back  Again  in  Search  of  Beauty,  2  vols.; 
Piilixiopliy  at  th»  Foot  of  the  Crow;  IlHtoi-y  of  the  Four  Gonquettt  of  England;  Life  of  iHr 
Walter  Bnleigh. 

SAINT  JOHN,  Oi.ivEB.  1598-1673;  b.  England;  educated  at  Cambridge  and  called 
t(?  the  bar.  He  distinguished  himself  as  one  of  Hampden's  counsel  in  the  ship-money 
trial  in  1637;  married  in  1638  Elizabeth,  cousin  of  Oliver  Oomwell,  and  was  elected  to 
parliament  in  1640.  He  was  solicitor-gon.  in  1641.  and  lord  chief- justice  of  the  com- 
mon pleas  in  1648.  He  had  no  share  in  the  frlol  of  Charles  I.,  but  l«rely  escaped  pro- 
scription after  the  restoration,  when  be  was  forced  to  take  refuge  on  the  continent  under 
an  assumed  name.  He  was  amlMissador  to  the  Netherlands  in  1651,  and  the  same  year 
cpmmissioner  for  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  and  a  member  of  tbe  council  of  state. 

SAINT  JOHN,  Percy  Boukobboke,  b.  England.  1821;  traveled  with  his  father 
James  Atigustus.  and  aided  him  in  the  preparation  of  his  works.  The  following  are 
some  of  his  numerous  published  works:  Young  NatvraliJiVs  Book  of  Birdt;  Kinif)  Xfut- 
keteef;  Paul  Peahody;  Trai)]ier's  Bride;  The  Enchanted  Bock;  White  Sfone  Canoe;  Fire- 
Me;  Three  Day»  of  the  French  JievolvUon;  Quadroona,  or  The  Slnve  Mother;  The  OrtoU 
Bride;  Good  ae  Ootd.    He  has  also  contributed  tales  to  Cassctl's  launtrated  Magatine. 

SAntT  JOHK  07  JESUBAIiEX,  Ekiohts  of,  otherwise  Qalled  Kkiohtb  of  Brodes, 
and  afterward  ov  Mai^ta,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  military  and  religious  orders  of 
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ibe  middle  ages.  It  originated  Iti  1048  In  an  liospltil  dedicated  to  St  John  tlid  Bnptiat, 
which  some  mcrcliunts  of  Anmltl  were  permitted  by  tlie  calif  of  Ejjypt  to  build  for  tli« 
reception  of  tlic  pilgrims  from  Europe  who  visited  the  iioly  sepulcher.  Tlic  nursca 
were  at  first  known  us  the  liospituler  brotliers  of  St.  John  the  iiiiplist  of  Jerusalem.' 
The  Seljuk  TurUs,  who  succeecled  tlie  Egyptian  and  Araliiau  Siirucuns  in  Palestiuc, 
plundered  tlie  hospice,  and  on  the  concniest  of  Jerusalcni  bv  the  crusaders  under  Geoflfroy 
de  Bouillon  in  1099,  the  first  superior,  GSrard,  was  found  fn  prison.  Released  Trom  dur- 
ance, he  resumed  Ids  duties  in  tlie  hospice,  gave  material  aid  to  the  sick  aud  wouuded,' 
and  was  joined  by  scvenil  of  the  crusaders,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  the 
poor  pilgrims.  By  advice  of  Gerard,  the  brethren  took  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and 
obedience  ixifore  the  patriarcli  of  Jerusalem.  Pope  Pascal  II.  ^ive  his  sanction  to  the 
institution  in  1113.  Rayuiond  du  Puy,  the  successor  of  Gerard  m  the  office  of  superior, 
drew  up  a  body  of  statutes  for  tlie  order,  which  was  coutirmed  liy  pope  Calixtus  11. 
To  the  former  obligations  was  afterward  added  those  of  fighting  against  the  infidels 
and  defending  tlie  holy  sepulcher.  Various  hospice."!,  called  eommamletiea,  were  estab- 
lished in  different  maritime  towns  of  Europe  as  resting-places  for  pilgi-im«.  who  were 
th:rc  provided  with  the  means  of  setting  out  for  Palestine.  The  onler  having  become 
military  as  well  as  religious,  was  recruited  by  persons  of  high  rank  and  influence,  and 
wealth  flowed  in  on  it  from  all  quarters.  On  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin  in 
1187.  the  hospitalers  retired  to  Margat  in  Phenicia,  wiieiice  tlie  progress  of  intidel  arms 
drove  them  first  in  1285,  to  Acre,  and  afterward,  in  1201,  to  Liinisso,  where  Henry  II., 
king  of  Cyprus,  assigned  tliera  a  residence.  By  tile  statutes  of  Itaymond,  the  brethren 
consisted  of  three  classes,  knights,  cliaplaiiis,  and  serving  brothers;  these  last  being 
fighting  s<iiiires,  who  followed  the  knioihts  In  their  expeditions.  'I'he  order  ■was  subse- 
quently divided  into  eight  languages — Provence,  Auvergne,  France,  Itilv,  Ar.igon,  En»- 
Mud,  Germany,  and  Ca&tilc.  Each  nation  possessed  several  ^atid  priorfes,  niifler  which 
YTZTC  a  number  of  coramanderies.  The  chief  establishment  in  England  was  the  priory 
at  Clerkenwcll.  whose  head  had  a  seat  in  the  upper  house  tif  parliament,  and  was  styled 
first  baron  of  England. 

In  1310,  the  knights,  under  their  grand-master,  Poulkes  de  Villaret,  in  cotijunction 
with  a  piirty  of  crusaders  from  Italy,  captured  Rhodes  and  seven  adjacent  islauds  from 
the  Oreek  and  Saiiicen  .pirates,  by  wliom  it  was  then  occupied,  and  carried  on  fi-om' 
thence  a  successful  war  agaitLst  the  Saracens.  lu  1D23,  they  were  compelled  to  surren- 
der Rhodes  to  sultan  Solyman,  and  retirad  first  to  Candia  and  afterward  to  Vitcrbo.  In 
ISJO,  Charles  V.  assigned  them  the  island  of  Malta,  with  Tripoli  and  Qozo.  The  knights 
continued  for  some  time  to  ])e  a  powerful  bulwark  ag:tinst  the  Turks;  but  after  the 
Reformation  a  moral  degeneracv  overspread  the'order,  and  it  rapidly  declined  in  politi- 
ral  importance;  and  in  1798,  throu^li  the  treaclteiy  of  some  French  knigliis  and  the 
rowaruice  of  the  grand-master,  D'iiompesch,  Malta  was  surrendered  to  the  French.' 
The  l:inds  still  remaining  tothe  order  were  also  alxmt  this  time  confiscated  in  almost  all 
the  European  states;  but  though  extinct  as  a  sovereign  body,  the  order  has  continued 
during  the  present  century  to  drag  on  a  lingering  o.xlstenee  in  some  parts  of  Italy,  as 
well  as  in  Russia  and  Spain.  Since  1801  the  office  of  grand-master  li;w  not  been  filled- 
up:  a  deputy  grand-master  has  instead  been  appointed,  who  lias  his  residence  in  Spain. 
The  order  at  first  wore  a  long  black  hubit,  with  a  pointed  hood,  adorned  With  a  cro.ss  of 
white  silk  of  the  form  called  Maltese  on  the  left  breast,  as  also  a  golden  cross  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  breast.  In  tlieir  military  capacity,  they  wore  red  surcreits  willi  the  silver 
cross  liefore  and  liehind.  The  badge  worn  by  all  the  knights  is  a  Maltese  ctos.«i,  enam- 
eled white,  and  edged  with  gold;  it  is  suspended  by  a  black  riblxin,  and  the  embellish- 
ments attached  to  it  differ  in  the  different  countries  where  the  order  still  exists. 

SAINT  JOHN'S,  a  co.  in  n.c.  Florida,  drained  by  the  St.  John's  river  and  its 
affluents;  about  000  sq.m. ;  pop.  '60,  4.533 — 1365  colored.  The  siirfnce  is  level  aud 
low,  with  much  marsh,  and  forests  of  live  oak.  The  soil  is  fairly  fertile.  The  princi- 
pal productions  are  com,  rice,  sugar,  and  molasses.    Co.  scat,  St.  Angustinc. 

8.\INT  JOHN'S,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Queiwc,  Canada,  adjoining  New  York;  drained  by 
the  Hiclielien  river,  its  e.  boundary;  intersected  by  the  R(msc'8  Point  division  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  railway:  175  sq.m.;  pop.  '71,  13.133—9.416  of  Freocii  descent.  The  sui". 
face  is  diversified  and  the  soil  feiitile;  wlieat,  oats,  hay,  potatoes,  and  dairy  products, 
are  the  staples.    Co.  scat,  St.  John's. 

SAUTT  XOHITS,  the  chief  t.  of  Newfoundland,  stands  on  the  e.  coast  of  tlie  island,  in 
I»f.  47°  33'  u.,  and  long.  52°  43'  west.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor,  which  is  well  forti- 
fied. Pop.  74,  23,890.  Being  the  nearest  port  in  America  to  Europe  (distance  leo.! 
m.),  and  connected  with  continental  America  by  telegraph,  St.  John's  has  recently 
acquired  importance  in  tlie  commercial  and  political  world  in  connection  with  steain- 
njvigati.in  Ijctween  the  two  conMnento.  It  has  suffered  severely  from  repeated  coattur 
grationa;  in  1846  it  was  more  than  half  destroyed. 

SAINT  JOHN'S  (ante),  a  city  in  sc.  Newfoundland,  2,000  m.  from  Liverpool.  1,640 
m.  fiwm  Valenlia,  Ireland,  SOO  m.  frnth  Quebec,  540  m.  from  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia,  65 
m.  n.  of  cape  Race,  18  m.  8.  of  cape  St.  Franci.'f.  1.665  m.  w.  of  Qalway  (the  sbortert 
dtsiance  between  any  American  and  European  sea-port);  pop  '71,  22.553.  At  the 
entnuice  to  the  harlwr  are  the  narrows,  860  fathoms  across  outside,  330  yards  at  the 
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narrowest,  mcasnriDg  from  Chain  rock  to  Pancake  rock.  On  the  n.  side  of  the  narrows 
18  u  cliff  of  .siiudslonu  uiid  slutu  rock,  300  ft.  high,  and  above  tliut  towers  Signal  hill, 
OtO  ft.  iibovc  the  level  of  the  sea.  Ou  the  s.  side  of  the  narrows  there  is  a  hill  650  ft. 
hijch,  on  which  i^  u  li^ht-hotise  culled  fort  Amherst.  There  were  formerly  batteries  posted 
•n  these  hills,  while  il  wa4  a  garrisoned  town.  At  the  narrows  there  are  12  fathoms  of 
water  iu  tlie  cUanuel.  which,  however,  will  admit  of  the  passage  of  only  one  vessel  at  a 
time.  Iimiile  the  uurrovvs  the  linrl)or  widens  and  expands  toward  the  s.w.  It  has  00  ft. 
«f  watei'  in  the  coaler,  aace.-isible  to  vessels  of  the  deepest  draught,  there  being  no  per- 
ceptible 'IJe  to  iiiterfire.  1'liu  city  is  built  principally  on  the  n.  side  of  the  harbor,  on 
Rh>i>in^  ground  admirably  situated.  The  n.  and  s.  sides  are  connected  by  a  causeway 
and  brid|;ej.  Tlie  prhicipal  street  is  more  than  a  mile  iu  length,  on  which  the  buildings 
are  all  of  brick  or  s:oue,  wooden  buildings  not  having  been  allowed  there  since  the  flrc 
of  1846;  on  other  streets  the  law  does  not  apply.  It  hius  substantially  built  stores,  ware- 
houses, ami  wharves.  Cape  Spear  and  fort'Amlierst  lights  give  guidance  to  vessels 
entering  the  harlior,  and  in  a<l(iilion  3  red  lights  are  shown  from  sunset  to  sunrise  on 
points  further  back.  It  iius  a  dry -dock  capable  of  raising  vessels  of  600  tons,  and  a 
marine  railway.  The  average  number  of  vessels  enteriug  annually  is  1300,  having  a 
burden  of  250,030  tons,  clearances  724,  tonnage  195,392.  At  the  foot  of  the  ridge  of 
steep  hills  on  the  6.  side  of  the  harbor  which  extend  at  the  same  altitude  for  miles  into 
the  interior,  are  the  steam  seal-oil  factori&s  and  store-houses.  The  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral  staiid.s  on  the  top  of  the  hill  ahnvc  the  ci'.y  225  ft.  above  the  sea,  erected  at  a 
cost  of  1800,000.  There  is  also  an  Episcoijal  cathedral  costing  $120,000.  The  water  sup- 
ply is  biouglil  6  m.  from  Twenty -mile  pond,  it  is  lighted  by  gas,  has  8  banks,  and  an 
efflcieut  police  foro«;  It  is  the  seat  of  St.  Bonaveuture  college,,  and  a  theological  institu- 
tion for  training  missionaries,  under  the  direction  of  the  church  of  Enn^land;  and  has  10 
churches  and  several  convents.  It  has  academies  under  the  supervision  of  different 
denominations;  19  life.  Are,  and  marine  insurance  companies,  agricultuml,  horticultunil, 
and  fishermen's  societies,  and  many  benevolent  and  charitable  organizations.  It  has  a 
medical  society  incorporated  1867.  the  St.  John's  atheneuni,  liaving  a  library  of  5.000 
vols.,  and  the  library  of  the  St.  Joseph's  Catholic  institute.  It  has  12  newspapers. 
Among  the  conspicuous  public  buildings  arc  the  government-house,  the  i-esidence  of  the 
governor,  costing  |240,000,  the  house  of  assembly,  the  lunatic  asylum  4  m.  from  the  city, 
iiie  public  hospital,  market-house,  and  court-house.  It  is  the  seat  of  government  of  tfie 
island.  The  city  is  governed  by  the  legislature.  It  is  a  .station  of  the  Allan  line  of 
European  steamers,  fortnightly  ia  all  months  but  February,  March,  and  April,  when  tlicy 
run  monthly.  Regular  fortnightly  lines  of  steamers  ply  between  this  place  p.Dd  the 
principal  ports  on  the  coast.  It  receives  the  bulk  of  the  imports  of  the  colony,  and  has 
an  important  trade  in  clothing,  fishermen's  and  hunter's  outfits,  and  provision.s.  Its 
capitalists  are  mostly  non-resident.  The  manufactures  are  principally  snip-bread  baked 
by  machincrj',  nets,  iron,  boota  and  shoes,  furniture,  etc.  It  has  distilleries,  block- 
fiictories,  oil  refineries,  breweries,  and  tanneries.  Business  connected  with  the  fisheries 
absorbs  general  attention;  employing  steamboats  m  the  place  of  sailing  vessels,  export- 
ing seal,  cod,  and  oil     Most  of  the  oil  is  manufactured  iu  tlic  city. 

SAIKT  JOHITS,  a  t.  of  Canada,  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  is  situated  on  the  !eft  bank 
of  the  river  Richelieu,  opposite  the  town  of  St.  Athannse.  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
a  bridge,  and  21  m.  s.e.  from  Montreal.  It  contains  glass-works,  potteries,  foundries, 
saw-mills,  etc..  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  lumber,  firewood,  horses,  and 
grain.     Pop.  '71,  8,022. 

SAINT  TOHH'S,  a  city  of  the  West  Indies,  capital  of  the  island  of  Antigua  (q.v.),  and 
the  residcnee  of  the  governor-in-chief  of  the  Leeward  islands,  is  sifintcd  at  the  western 
side  of  that  island,  clo.se  to  the  shore.  Pop.  8,515.  The  town  is  well  laid  out,  having 
•parlous  streets,  of  which  (lie  princiiml  run  e.  and  w.,  being  so  arranged  in  order  to 
obtain  full  advantage  of  the  refreshing  easterly  or  trade  winds,  which  prevail  here  from 
April  to  August.  The  harbor  is  comparatively  ^hallow,  and  there  is  a  bar  across  the 
mouth  of  \i\  80  that  vessels  heavily  laden  are  obliged  to  drop  anchor  outside.  The 
cathedral,  the  court-house,  and  the  new  market-house  are  the  chief  edifices.  Water  is 
scarce  Itere,  and  in  long  dry  seasons  the  inhabitants  suffer  greatly  from  the  want  of  it. 
Wells  have  been  sunk  in  the  town,  but  the  water  obtained  is  brackish,  so  that  rain-water 
collected  in  iron  and  other  cisterns  forms  the  only  supply  of  this  invaluable  clement. 
The  maximum  licat  is  96°;  the  minimum,  62°.  The  average  fall  of  rain  is  said  to  be  45 
inchc*. 

SAIKT  JOHN'S.  EvR  op,  one  of  the  most  joyous  festivals  of  Christendom  during  the 
middle  ages,  wascelebratwl  on  midsummer  eve.  From  the  account  given  of  it  by  Jakob 
Orimni  iu  his  Deutsche  Mytliologie  <Bd.  i.  pp.  583-593).  it  would  appear  to  have  Ix^en 
observed  with  similar  rites  in  every  country  of  Europe.  Fires  were  kindled  chiefly  in  the 
Btreetfl  anil  market  places  of  the  towns,  as  at  Paris,  Mctz,  etc.;  sometimes,  as  at  GJerns- 
•heim,  in  the  district  of  Mainz,  they  were  blessed  by  the  parish-priest,  and  prayer  and 
praise  offered  until  they  had  burned  out;  but,  as  a  rule,  they  were  secular  in  their  char- 
iicter,  and  conducted  by  the  laity  themselves.  The  young  people  leaped  over  the 
fhmies,  or  threw  flowers  and  garlands  into  them,  with  mt-rry  shoutings;  songs  and 
drmccs  were  also  a  frequent  accompanimcut.    At  a  comparatively  late  period,  the  very 
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hi^Kst  peTBonaKes  took  part  in  these  festivities.  In  England,  vre  are  told  (see  R.  Cliam- 
b.-rs's  Burfk  of  jiagt.  June  24),  tbe  people  on  the  eve  of  Ist.  John's  "  were  accustomed  to 
{^11  into  the  wood ^  nod  brealc  down  branches  of  trees,  which  they  brought  to  their  homes, 
and  pliinted  over  llieir  doors,  amid  great  demonstrations  of  joy,  to  make  good  tlie 
piuphec-y  respecting  the  Baptist,  that  many  should  rejoice  in  his  birth.  This  custom  was 
uuiveisal  in  Eiighuid  till  the  recent  change  in  manners:  8ome  of  the  supci-stitious 
notions  connected  with  St.  John's  eve  are  of  a  higlily  fanciful  nature.  The  Irisli  believe 
ihiU  ihe  eouls  of  !ill  people  on  this  night  leave  tlieir  bodies,  and  wander  to  the  place,  by 
land  or  sen, where  death  shall  finally  separate  them  from  ihc  tenement  of  clay.  It  is  not 
improbable  thalihLs  notion  was  originally  universiil,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  widespread 
rtMliim  of  watching  or  sitting  up  awake  on  St.  John's  night,  for  we  may  well  believe 
llmt  there  wotild  be  a  general  winli  to  prevent  tbe  soul  from  going  upon  that  somewhat 
disDial  ntmble.  In  England,  and  perhaps  in  other  countries  also,  it  was  believed  that,  if 
«ny  one  sat  up  ftisting  all  niglit  in  tile  church  porch,  he  wouki  see  the  spirits  of  those 
■who  were  to  die  in  the  parish  during  the  ensuing  twelve  months  come  and  knock  at  the 
churcli  door,  in  the  order  and  succession  in  which  they  were  to  die.  We  can  easily  per- 
ceive a  possible  connection  between  this  drcnr^'  fancy  and  that  of  the  soul's  iniiinight 
ramble."  Tlie  kindhngof  the  Are,  the  leaping  over  or  through  the  flames,  and  tbe  flower- 
gariaiMla.  clearly  shown  that  these  rites  are  essentially  of  heatlien  origin,  and  of  a  pacri- 
icial  c-liamcter.  They  are  obviously  connected  with  the  worship  of  tlie  sun,  and  were 
doubtless  practiced  long  before  the  Baptist  was  born.  In  old  heathen  times,  midsummer 
and  yule  (q.  v.),  the  summer  and  winter  solstices,  were  the  two  greatest  and  most  wide- 
spnrad  festivals  in  Europe.  The  church  could  not  abolish  these;  it  could  only  change 
Uicir  uamc.  and  try  to  And  something  in  the  history  of  C'hristiofiUy  that  xrould  justify  tlie 
alteration. 

SAIST  JOEK'S  BBEAS.    See  Cabob. 

SAINT  JOHHSBURY,  a  t.,  co.  scat  of  Caledonia  co.,Vt. ;  88  m.  n.e.  of  Montpelier, 
on  the  Portland  and  Ogdensburg,  and  the  Connecticut  and  Passumpsic  Bivers  railroads; 
pop.  "80,  5.800.  It  contains  8  villages,  St.  Johnsbury,  St.  Johnsbury  Center,  and  St. 
Johiisbnry  East.  The  town  contains  the  work.<i  of  the  Fairbanks  scales  company,  wliicii 
i-mploys  uciirly  600  men.  There  are  other  factories  and  foundries,  a  line  court-house, 
lai^e  public  library  and  art  gallery,  3  banks,  3  papers,  an  academy,  and  many  churches 
and  stjiools.    The  place  is  exceedingly  pleasant  as  a  residence  and  thriving  in  buei- 


8AINT  JOHN'S  COLLEGE,  at  Fordham  in  the  city  of  New  York,  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic institution,  but  open  to  students  of  all  religious  denominations,  was  organized  in 
1841.  It  enjoys  the  powers  and  privileges  of  a  university,  and  is  conducted  by  the 
Jei«uit  fathers.'  The  grounds  are  extensive,  well  laid  out  for  college  purposes,  and 
afford  uncommon  facilities  for  athletic  sports,  for  bathing,  and  for  skating.  Ample  oppor- 
tunities are  alswprovidcd  for  indoor  amusements.  The  buildings  are  spacious,  thoroujrhly 
ventilafefl,  well  heated  by  stcnm.  lighted  by  gas,  and  provided  with  bath-rooms.  Tlic 
collece  has  no  endowment,  and  no  revenue  but  the  fees  of  tlie  students  and  the  products 
of  the  fann.  The  lalmriitorics  and  thei'r  apparatus,  and  the  cabinet  of  r.aturul  history, 
occupy  a  separate  building.  The  library  contains  20.000  volumes,  besides  a  circulating 
liljrary  of  5,000  volumes.  The  correspondence  of  students  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
collfgc  authorities.  No  books,  papers,  periodicals,  etc.,  are  allowed  among  tbe  sludenta 
until  thev  have  been  examined  and  approved.  Students  are  not  permitted  to  go  beyond 
ll«e  college  Imunda  without  leave,  and  without  tbe  compuny  of  an  officer.  Number  of 
professors  (1880)  11  r  other  instnictors,  17;  students,  161;  alumni,  890.  President,  rev. 
F.  W.  Gockeln,  aa. 

8AIHT  JOHN'S  COXISOE,  Cambridge,  was  founded  in  1511  by  lady  Margaret,  countess 
of  Richmtmd,  and  mother  of  Henry  VII. ;  but  her  death  happening  before  the  design 
•waif  completed,  her  executors,  one  of  whom  was  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  carried  her 
intentions  into  cCfect.  The  site  of  the  college  liad  ■been  long  before  devotee]  to  pioiis  uses, 
hut  three  times  was  the  disposition  of  the  property  altered — 1st,  when  Neal,  bishop  of 
Ely.  founded  here  a  hospital  for  canons  regular  in  1134;  2dly,  when  Hugh  de  Balsliam 
made  it  into  a  priory,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  evangelist;  3uly,  when  lady  Margaret's 
executors  converted  it  into  a  college.  The  foundation  is  for  a  master,  who  is  elected  by 
the  .society:  .56  fellows,  60  scholars,  and  9  proper  sizars.  There  are  also  numerous  ex- 
hibitions of  considerable  value,  and  8  minor  scholarships  open  every  year  to  competition 
for  studen*  wlio  have  not  yet  commenced  residence  in  the  university.  Among  names 
of  imcrcRt  mav  be  mentione"d  William  Grindal,  tutor  to  queen  Elizabeth;  Roger  Ascbam; 
C-ociX  lord  Burleigh;  Ricbanl  Bentley  (who  became  master  of  Trinity  college);  Eirkc 
White,  the  poet;  Henry  Xiartyn,  etc.    See  Cooper's  MemoiiaU  of  Cambridge. 

SAINT  JOHN'S  RIVER,  in  s.e.  Florida,  rising  in  Cypress  swamp,  Brevard  co., 
Fl*.,  flows  through  Orange  co.,  forming  the  dividing  line  between  Marion,  Putnam, 
and  Clay  on  the  w.,  and  St.  John's  co.  on  the  e.,  emptying  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  in 
Duval  CO.,  15  m.  e.  of  Jacksonville.  It  runs  in  a  channel  due  n.  and  s.  20  m  from  the 
const  and  parallel  with  it,  until  it  reaches  Jacksonville,  wlience  it  takes  an  e.  course  to 
the  <«a.    It  is  nearly  400  m.  V-ig,  and  is  navigable  by  large  steamers  880  m.  to  Entev- 
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prise  (a  faabionable  winter  resort  witli  sulphur  springt),  and  for  lighters  60  m.  abore. 
For  the  first  100  m.  from  its  source  it  forms  a  sheet  of  water  6  m.  in  widtli,  then  deepen- 
ing and  forinin.:;  a  cliannel  it  measures  1  m.  in  width  for  two-tliirds  of  its  course,  ex- 
panding into  a  few  smalt  lakes  in  tlie  s.  and  lalce  Monroe  and  lake  George,  considerable 
bodies  of  water,  farther  north.  It  is  a  smootlily  flowing  stream,  bordered  by  orange 
groves,  with  little  perceptible  current.  It  will  admit  vessels  of  from  14  to  15  ft.  drought 
at  Jacksonvillo  (above  the  bar,  which  has  a  minimum  depth  of  7  ft.),  of  10  ft.  to  Pilatfca, 
and  of  8  ft.  to  hike  George. 

8&IHT  TOHH'S  WOBT.    See  Htpsricacb^. 

S.VINT  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST,  a  parish  in  8.e.  Louisiana;  bounded  e.  by  lake 
Pontchai train,  n.  by  lake  Maurepas,  and  intersected  bv  the  Miiisissippi  river;  260  sq.m.; 
pop.  '80,  9,686^9.415  of  American  birtli,  5,881  colored.  The  surface  is  level  and  very 
low;  corn,  sugar,  molasses,  and  rice  are  the  staples.    Chief  town,  Bonnet  Carre. 

S.VINT  JOSEPH,  a  co.  in  n.  Indiana  odjoiuini^  Michigan;  drained  by  the  ICankakee 
and  Saint  Joseph  rivers;  on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  iind  tlie  Cliiciigo  and 
Lake  Huron  ruilroad-i;  about  450  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  33,176—27,669  of  American  birth. 
Tlie  surface  is  level  prairie  or  woodland.  The  soil  i.s  extremely  fertile  Tbc  priucipiti 
productions  are  corn,  wheat,  oats,  dairy  products,  and  live  stock.    Co.  seat.  South  Bead. 

S-VINT  JOSEPH,  a  CO.  in  s.  Michig.ui,  adjoining  Indiana,  drained  by  the  St.  Joseph, 
the  Portare,  tlie  Proirio,  and  the  Fawn  rivers;  on  the  Lake  Sliore-aud  ilicliigan  tiouth- 
em,  the  Michigan  Central,  and  theOrand  Riipidsand  Indiana  railroads;  abui;t  600sq.m. ; 
pop.  '70.  26,275—23,591  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  rolling.  Tlie  soil  is  fertile. 
The  i.principal  producliona  arc  corn,  wheat,  wool,  hay,  and  dairy  products.  Co.  seat, 
Centreville. 

SAINT  JOSEPH,  a  city  of  Missouri,  on  the  left  bank  of-  the  Missouri  river,  on  the 
eastern  border  of  Kansas,  493  m.  by  water  from  St.  Louis.  Five  lines  of  railway  center 
here,  and  it  has  a  large  wholesale  trade  in  agricultural  products,  etc.,  uiiiounting  to 
$18,000,000  in  1874.  It  has  a  court-house,  17  cliurchej,  a  convent;  several  large  hotels 
7  ncwspapsrs,  8  of  which  are  dailies,  sLeam-milU,  and  factories,  and  a  large  trade  with 
the  interior  of  the  continent.    Pop.  '70,  19,565. 

S.VINT  JOSEPH  {a/Ue),  the  co.  seat  of  Buclianan  co..  Mo. ;  about  103  m.  from  Kan- 
sas City,  on  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Josepli,  the  St.  Joseph  and  Des  Moines,  thi;  St.  Josepli 
and  St.  Louis,  the  St.  Joseph  and  Western,  the  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Northern, 
and  the  Kansiis  City,  St.  Joseph  and  Council  Bluffs  railroads;  pop.  '80,  83,484.  Au  iron 
railway  bridge  across  the  river  was  completed  in  1873  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,030.  The  rail- 
road connections  of  St.  Joseph  have  made  it  the  center  of  an  e.\tensive  trade,  and  hava 
rapidly  increased  its  growth  during  the  last  ten  years.  It  has  a  wholesale  tmde  of  moro 
than  $30,000,000  per  year,  and  is  the  largest  wholesaling  pi  loe  in  the  interior  w.  of  St. 
Louis  and  Chicago.  Among  its  manufactures  arc  steam-mills,  pork-packing  estivblish- 
monts,  iron-foundries,  breweries,  carriage-factories,  furniture-factories,  brick-yard*, 
shoe  factories,  clothing  factories,  etc.  It  has  a  fine  opera-hou^e,  a  theater,  national  nnil 
savings  banks,  givs-work.s,  etc.  The  state  insano  asylum  is  here.  Tlie  city  is  the  seitt  of 
a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  college  of  St  Joseph.  St.  Josep'.i 
was  founded  by  Joseph  Kobiileaux  in  1813.  During  tlie  excitement  over  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  California  in  1849,  it  was  the  startiug-point  of  most  emigrants  for  that  state. 
It  became  a  city  in  1851,  having  then  a  population  of  4,000.  Its  prosperity,  which  was 
interrupted  during  the  rebellion,  ha?  since  been  great. 

S-AINT  JOSEPH  RIVER,  rises  in  Hillsdale  co..  Michigan,  flows  into"  n.  Indiana, 
thence  to  Michigan  again,  and  after  a  general  w.  co*irse  of  250  m.,  discharges  into  lake 
Micliigan  at  St.  Joseph.     It  is  navigable  for  125  m.  from  its  mouth. 

SAIKT  J08T,  Louis  Antoinb  dk,  a  notable  figure  in  the  flrst  French  revolution,  was 
1).  at  Decize,  in  Nivcrnais,  Aug.  2.">,  1767;  educated  at  Soissons  by  the  Oratorians.  and 
afterward  went  to  Rhcims  to  stu.ly  law,  but  soon  returnc<l  (o  his  native  village,  where 
he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  literature.  Wlien  the  revolution  broke  out.  Saint  Just 
was  transported  with  enthusiasm,  and  became  one  of  its  most  ardent  apostles.  Proba- 
bly no  man  in  Francs  was  a  more  genuine  fanatical  believer  in  the  brilliant  delu.sions  of 
the  period.  Spotless,  even  austere,  in  his  morals,  reserved  in  manner  but  eloauent  in 
spc-ech,  and  rigorously  earnest  in  his  convictions,  he  rapidly  rose  into  cunsiaeraiion 
among  tlic  inhabitants  of  his  native  commune,  who  electea  him  liet,(-ol,  of  the  national 
guard,  sent  to  Paris  In  1790  to  assist  at  the  fSte  of  the  federation.  In  1791  appeared  liia 
fS^piit  de  la  RemluUon  et  de  la  Constitution  de  la  France,  in  which  the  various  causes  of  . 
the  revolution  arc  sketched  in  a  calm,  keen,  precise  sort  of  way;  and  in  the  folhtwiiig 
yeiir  he  was  chosen  deputy  to  the  convention  by  the  electors  of  Aisne.  Siunt  Ju.st 
entered  Paris  on  Sept.  18,  15  days  after  the  frightful  massacres  which  Lamartine  in  his 
HMoiit  rf*i  Gii-ondini  with  melodramatic  inaccuracy  represents  him  as  ordering  !ii  con- 
junction with  Robespierre!  He  voted  for  the  deatli  of  the  king,  and  in  an  oration  full 
of  stern  but  exaggerated  repul)lican  sentiment,  gave  his  "reasons."  It  was  this  speech 
that  made  him  famous  and  iufluentiaL  '  The  GIrondins  tried  to  win  him  over,  lint  in 
vain.  In  all  tlie  fierce  debates  of  this  period,  Saint  Just  took  a  lending  part;  but  he  also 
disphiyed  a  great  capacity  for  adniinistrulive  <»ganiaatioD,  and  on  Feb.  11,  1798,  carried 
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hiB  project  for  the  formation  of  s  committee  to  supcriatend  the  war.  After  the  full  of 
the  Oiruodins  in  June  (Saiut  Just  tool(  no  part  ia  their  overthrow,  and  never  oucc  spoke 
during  tlie  disastrous  struggle  between  tlie  two  sections),  tlie  civil  wnr  broke  out,  auU  it 
is  from  this  point  that  we  date  the  exhibition  of  that  intense  unci  merciless  rcpublicauisin 
which  fitted  him  so  well  to  be  the  associate  of  Robespierre.  It  is  cummouly  tliougUt 
that  ijaint  Just — perhaps  because  he  was  so  youog — was  merely  an  instruiiiuut  in  the 
haods  of  Robespierre;  but  the  known  facta  of  his  career  lead  to  a  very  Uilferent  conclu- 
sion, and  some  writers  have  not  scrupled  to  make  Saint  Just  the  real  head  of  the 
extreme  party  who  exercised  government  in  France  durinj^  the  reign  of  terror.  Almost 
all  the'  energetic,  or,  as  some  would  prefer  to  say,  sangtimary  measures  drawn  up  to 
repress  the  royalists  and  timid  republiciius  at  home,  and  to  ri'pel  the  forces  of  Ihu  Hllicd 
mnnarchs  on  the  frontier,  were  devised  by  him.  On  Feb.  19  he  was  elected  president 
of  tlie  convention.  He  drew  up  the  terrible  report  which  led  to  the  urresinieiit  and 
execution  of  Hel)ert,  Danton,  and  their  adherents.  Saint  Just  had  no  scruples  in  cut- 
ling  oflf  his  opponents.  The  intensity  of  his  convictions  rendered  him  iuuiffui-ent  to 
deMs  of  cruelty,  however  appalling.  When  the  political  reuclion  set  in,  and  tlie  party 
of  moderation  'had  got  the  upper  hand  in  the  convention,  Robespierre  and  Saint  Just 
were  seized  and  imprisoned  (Jnly  27,  ITM),  and  ordered  to  be  guillotined  next  day. 
Saint  Just  suffered  with  sullen  calmness— not  a  word  escaping  his  lips.  8ec  Eru. 
Hamel's  Hittoire  de  Saint  Jvtt  (Paris.  185»>. 

BAIHT  KIUDA,  a  small  island  lying  off  the  w.  coast  of  Scotland,  in  lat.  ST*  49'  30' 
n.,  90  m.  w.  of  tile  peninsula  of  Harris,  to  tlie  parish  of  which  it  is  reckoned  as  Ixilong- 
ing.  It  presents  Irald  and  lofty  precipices  to  the  sea,  except  at  two  points,  one  on  tlie 
8.6.,  i]te  other  on  the  w.  side  of  tlie  island.  At  each  of  these  points  there  is  a  buy  with 
a  low  shore.  Besides  the  main  island,  there  arc  sevcriil  small  islets,  and  the  whole  group 
haa.an  area  of  from  3,000  to  4,000  square  acres.  Pop.  '71,  71.  Situated  in  the  midst  of 
the  gulf  stream,  St.  Eildn  enjoys  a  mild  climate,  although  the  weather  is  often  boister- 
ous. On  the  main  island  thcre'arc  80  or  90  head  of  blr.ck  cattle,  and  nearly  2,000  sheep 
(among  which  is  a  Spanish  brc-ed,  wliosc  wool  is  hin;Iily  prized)  are  grazed  ou  it  and  on 
the  surrounding  islets.  Immense  numbers  of  wildfowl  are  killed  tinnually,  tlie  flesh 
ofwliich  is  very  generally  eaten  and  the  feathers  sold.  The  sea  abounds  in  delicious 
fisli,  easily  caught  from  the  rocky  shore  without  the  use  of  boats.  The  inhabitants  for- 
merly were  able  to  export  more  or  leas  gruia  annually;  but  iilihoiigh  the  population  has 
decreased  within  late  years,  they  now  consume  all  the  cereal  produce  of  tlie  island, 
besides  an  additional  quantity,  which  they  import.  The  present  inhabitants  habitually 
consume  much  more  farinaceous  food  than  their  forefathers  did.  They  do  not  veceivo 
any  gratuitous  assistance  from  the  proprietor.  Tlie  principal  exports  are  kelt  or  rough 
woolen  cloth,  blankets,  feathers,  fulmar-oil,  salted  ung,  young  cattle,  cheese,  and  tal- 
low.   Sec  Seton's  Si.  Ktlda,  1877. 

SAINT  LANDRY,  a  parish  in  s.w.  Louisiana,  lying  w.  of  Atchafnlaya  Imyou,  and 
rained  by  Teche,  Nezplque.  and  Courtableau  bayous;  2,100  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  40,002 — 
9,473  of  American  birth,  19,581  colored.  The  surface  is  low  and  swampy,  but  tlie  soil 
is  very  ricii ;  cotton,  corn,  sugar-cane,  and  pork  are  tlic  staples.     Co.  seat,  Opelousas. 

SAINT  LAWRENCE,  a  co.  in  n.  New  York,  having  the  river  St.  Lawrence  for  its 
n.  andn.w.  boundary;  2.800  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  85.993—70,580  of  American  birth.  183 
colored.  It  is  intersected  by  tlie  Ogdensburg  and  Lake  Champlnin  railroad,  and  tiie 
Rome.  Wat«rtown  and  Ogdensburg.  It  is  drained  by  the  Indian,  Grass,  Oswegntchic, 
Kaqnettc,  St.  Regis,  and  Deer  rivers;  also  hj  8  large  lakes.  Long,  Black,  and  Cranberry, 
sad  little  ponds  and  streams.  The  surface  is  generally  even,  especially  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  river,  which  for  miles  spread  into  level,  fertile  plains.  It  is  thinly  popu. 
htcd  iti  the  S.C.,  where  a  large  portion  is  covered  with  pine,  oak,  and  birdi  forests,  and 
groves  of  sugar-maple,  elm,  and  beech.  Its  soil  is  very  fertile,  yielding  large  crops  of, 
.grain,  pobitoes,  and  wool,  and  ia  adapted  to  stock-raising  and  dairy  products.  Large 
qoaiitities  of  honey  and  mnple  sn^r  are  produced,  and  it  has  an  active  trade  in  lumber. 
Its  mineral  products  are  granite,  iron  01%,  lead,  limestone,  and  sandstone  used  for  build- 
ing purposes.  Tlic  loading  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  ngriciilinral  implements, 
linck.  carriages  and  wagons,  cheese,  iron  castings,  metallic  wares,  etc.  Co.  seat.  Canton. 

8ADIT  I.AWBEHCE,  Oulf  of,  a  western  inlet  of  the  northern  Atlantic,  washes  at 
once  all  the  British  prnvincee,  properly  so-called,  of  North  America — Newifoundland, 
Oamwla,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward's  Island.  It  has  three  com- 
municniions  with  the  ocean — the  strait  of  Belleisle,  between  Newfoundland  and  Labra- 
dor; the  gut  of  Canso,  l>etween  the  island  of  cape  Breton  and  the  peninsula  of  Nova 
Scotia;  and  a  far  wider  passage  than  either,  with  the  island  of  St.  Paul  in  the  middle, 
between  cape  Breton  and  Newfoundland;  while  in  the  opposite  directinn  it  narrows,  at 
the  w.  end  of  Anticosti,  into  the  estuary  of  the  mighty  river,  to  whicli.  as  far  even 
as  its  sources,  it  lias  griidimlly  extended  its  own  name.  Besides  Anticosti,  St.  Paul's, 
»nd  Prince  Edward  s,  alreaay  mentioned,  tiiia  arm  of  the  sea  contains  very  many 
doslerg  of  islanrls,  and,  more  particularly  in  ita  southern  half,  the  Mngdnlens  and  the 
Binb;  tbtae  islands  being,  one  and  all,  rendered  more  dantfer6us  to  sliipning  iiy  the 
tbickncas  of  the  fogs  and  tlie  uncertninty  of  tho  currents,  lliu  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  is 
celebrated  for  the  productiveness  of  its  fisheries;   but  perhaps  it  is  best  Jiaown  as  a 
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chiicnel  of  truffle  connecting,  as  it  does,  the  busiest  tliorouehfarcs  of  mafitimo  trad* 
witli  one  of  tlic*  most  extensive  systems  of  inland  uavigation  in  tlie  world. 

BAXST  LAWSEKCE  SIV£E  couslitutcs  by  far  tlic  lurirest  bod^  of  fresh  water  in  tb« 
vrorld.  Including  tliu  liikcB  iiud  strcums,  which  it  coniiirise»  in  its  widest  acceplaiion, 
it  covers,  according  to  the  lowest  estimate,  fully  73,000  sq.m. ;  and  as  nearly  the  whole 
of  this  area  avera.^es  considerably  more  tliiin  600  ft.  iu  depth,  the  aggregate  cannot  rep- 
resent less  than  9,000  solid  miles — a  moss  of  water  which  would  t::ke  u|)ward  of  40 
years  to  pour  over  the  falls  of  ^Niagara,  at  the  computed  rate  of  a  million  cubic  fret  in 
a  second.  As  the  entire  basin  of  this  water-system  falls  short  of  300,000  sq.m. ,  the 
surface  of  the  land  is  only  three  times  that  of  the  water. 

This  mightv  artery  of  north  east  America  rises,  under  the  name  of  the  St.  Louis,  on 
the  spacious  pfateau  which  sends  forth  also  the  Mississippi  toward  the  ^If  of  Mexico, 
and  the  lied  river  of  the  n.  toward  Hudson's  bay — nil  three  iK-iug  stdd,  in  wet  seasons, 
occasionally  to  mingle  their  floods.  I..ake  Superior,  the  next  link  in  the  chain,  finds  its 
way  to  lake  Uiiron  through  the  rapid  of  St.  Mary,  which  has  been  overcome  tiv  a  ship 
canal  on  the  right,  or  American  side.  Below  lake  Huron,  which  re(  eives  hike  Michigan 
from  the  s.,  the  river  St.  Clair,  lake  St.  Clair,  the  river  Detroit,  and  lake  Erie  maintain 
pretty  nearly  the  same  level,  till  the  river  Kiugcra  descends  8S4  ft.  to  lake  Ontario, 
which  is  ilsilf  still  230  ft.  above  sea-level.  From  this,  the  iast  of  thcconnecled  series  of 
inland  seas,  issues  the  St.  Lawrence  proper,  which,  with  a  few  compaiativtly  insig- 
nificant expansions,  presents  the  character  flrst  of  a  river,  and  then  of  an  estuary,  down 
to  the  gulf.  Between  laka  Ontario  and  the  city  of  Montreal,  which  marks  the  head  of 
.  the  navigation,  there  are  various  cataracts  or  rapids,  which, -besiil««  having  been  gntd- 
uully  ascerlained  to  be  more  or  less  practicable,  may  be  all  avoided  by  means  of  canals 
on  the  British  side.  At  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from  late  Ontario  to  the 
city  of  Montreal,  the  intersection  of  the  parallel  of  45°  determines  the  point  where 
the  St.  Lawrence,  after  having  been  au  international  boundary  from  the  head,  or 
nearly  so,  of  lake  Superior,  becomes  exclusively  Canadian.  Immediately  above' 
the  island  of  Montreal,  the  St.  Lawrence  is  joined  by  Its  princi{)al  auxiliary,  the  Ottawa, 
froni  the  n.w.;  and  a  little  moie  than  bidf-wny  between  this  confluence  and  Three 
rivers,  the  highest  point  of  tidal  hifluence,  the  Eidicliou  or  Sorel,  from  the  s.,  brings  in 
the  tribute  of  lake  Champlain.  Between  Montreal  and  Quebec  the  St.  Lawrence  has 
recently  been  much  deepened  (si'C  Montreal).  At  Quebec,  after  a  run  of  nearly 
400  m.  from  lake  Ontario,  it  steadily  widens  into  an  estuary  of  about  the  same  length. 
The  entire  length,  including  the  cliain  of  lakes,  is  abont  2,200  miles. 

In  connection  with  the  improvements  on  itself  and  its  affluents,  the  St.  Lawrence 
offers  to  sea-going  ships  the  noblest  system  of  inlaiul  navigation  in  the  worlil.  embmcing 
a  continuous  line  of  about  2,000  m.;  its  advantages,  however,  me  niiitcrinlly  impaired 
by  the  severity  of  the  climate,  which  binds  it  in  the  chains  of  winter  at  least  five  months 
in  the  year. 

SAINT  LEOXARDS,  Edward  Bcrtenshaw  SUGDEN,  Baron,  1781-1875;  b.  Lon- 
don; callc<l  to  the  liar  in  1807.  He  restricted  himself  to  chancery  iiractice  sifter  1817, 
and  was  made  king's  counsel  in  1822.  He  was  returned  to  pariiainent  in  1828.  made 
solieitor-genenil  in  1829.  an<l  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland  in  1835,  and  1841-46.  He  was 
lord  chancellor  of  England  in  1852.  and  was  niifed  (o  the  j)eemge.  He  published  several 
valuable  legal  treatises— irtw  of  Vendorsavd  Parehaten,  1805;  and  l^actieal  TrcatUe  on 
Pmoen,  1808. 

■AIKT  10.  an  old  t.  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Manche,  built  on  a 
nM;ky  elevation  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Vire,  55  m.  by  railway  s.e.  of  Cherbourg. 
From  the  hidi  centnd  part,  several  streets,  more  or  less  steep,  branch  off  indifferent 
directions.  The  town,  which  is  said  to  owe  lis  origin  and  lis  name  to  a  St.  \m,  bishop 
of  Coutanee,  who  caused  a  clinrch  to  lie  built  here  in  the  6th  c,  was  destroyed  by  the 
Normans  in  888,  and  taken  by  the  Englisli  in  1846,  imd  again  in  1417.  Noleworlliy  arc 
the  lieautiful  churches  of  Sainte-Crnix,  founded  in  805.  and  of  Notre  Dame,  which  dates 
from  the  15th  century.  Flannels,  druggeU,  and  cotton  fabrics,  cutlery,  and  lenlher  are 
manufaetured.  and  a  considerable  supply  of  horses  for  cavalry  are  here  obtained.  Pop. 
•76,  9,619. 

8.\INT  LOUIS,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Minnesota,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Nan;ekan  river  and 
lake,  and  on  the  s.e.  hv  lake  Superior,  dnilned  by  the  St.  Louis.  Vennilion,  Cloquet.  and 
other  rivers;  traversed"  by  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad;  about  6,500  .sq.m.;  pop.  '80, 
4..'504_3..518  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  uneven.  T.savily  timliered,  with  several 
lakes.  The  soil  is  partly  fertile,  and  grows  wheat,  corn,  etc.  Much  lumber  isexportetl. 
C-o.  seat,  Duliith. 

SAINT  LOUIS,  a  co.  in  e.  Missouri,  bounded  by  the  Missouri  river  on  the  n.  and  n.w., 
and  by  the  Mississippi  on  the  e. ;  drained  by  the  iJlerami-c;  lielw««n  fifteen  and  twenty 
railroads  traverse  the  co.:  530  fqm.;  pop.  '80,  81,.«88  (outside  of  the  city),  26.299  of 
American  birth.  The  soil  is  fertile;  sill  ordinary  agricultural  prwiuets  are  found. 
Tliere  are  several  Jcinds  of  building  limestone,  and  mines  of  bituminous  coal ;  there  are 
alxo  extensive  manufactures  of  bricka,  beer,  tobacco,  iron,  and  many  other  articlesw 
Co.  seat,  St.  Louis. 
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8AIIT  LOxns,  a  port  of  entry  of  Missouri,  U.  S.,  tlie  cliicf  city  and  commercial 
iBein>|)oli8  of  the  central  Mississippi  viilloy,  stmids  ou  tlic  riglit  tmnk  of  liiu  Mistiissippi, 
16  m.  below  its  coiitlueuce  witli  the  Missuuri,  and  174  m.  above  lliu  moutli  of  Ibo  Oliio. 
U  id  regularly  built  upon  tbe  limestone  banlc  of  tlic  river,  on  two  tcmiccs,  vising  30 
ami  40  ft.  almve  liigli  water,  with  wide  and  well-built  slrcels  running  parullcl  to  the 
river,  crossed  by  others  at  right  angles.  The  principal  structures  are  a  city  hall,  court 
hou«e,  custom  house,  Hrseniil,  merchants'  exchange,  mercantile  library,  city  hospital, 
post'Oflice,  marine  hospital,  university,  cathedral,  and  several  of  tbe  largest  hotels  iu 
Uu:  world.  There  are  163  churches  and'  missions,  of  which  88  are  Koinaii  Outholic; 
numerous  general  hospitals,  osylums,  and  convents;  the  St.  Louis  university,  under 
charge  <rf  the  society  oi  Jesus,  with  22  professors;  the  Washington  university,  academy 
of  sciences,  Qennaa  institute,  uoniuil  and  high  schools,  84  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
of  which  10  lire  ilaily,  and  13  in  Qermun,  an  opera-house,  and  5  theaters.  Several  city 
railways  have  replaced  the  omnibuses,  and  the  water  supply  is  pumped  from  the  Missis- 
sippi. Among  the  manufactories  are  flour  and  lumber  mills,  sugjir  refineries,  lard 
and  linseed-oil  factories,  provision  paclcing-houses,  manufactures  of  hemp,  whisky, 
tol>acci>,  and  vast  iron-foundries  and  machine  shops,  which  iu  the  year  1874  produc-ed 
goo.ls  T.tlued  at*  1240,000,000.  Saint  Louis  bast  a  vast  trade  l>y  steam-boats  to  titc 
whole  Mississippi  valley.  68,000  tons  being  owned  there,  and  extensive  railway  connec- 
tions. Itis  also  llie  chief  center  of  the  Am.-ricau  fur  trade,  and  of  a  vast  truifls  iu  agri- 
cultural produce.  There  arc  36  banks  and  31  insurance  companies.  In  1764.  Saint 
Louis  was  the  depot  of  the  Louisiania  Indian  trading  company;  it)  17(i8,  it  was  cap- 
tured by  a  detachment  of  Spanish  troops:  in  1804  was  ecdfd  with  the  whole  country  w. 
of  thejilississippi  to  the  United  State-i;  tlie  first  brick  house  was  erected  in  1813;  iu  1830 
its  population  was  4,590;  in  1800,  131,780;  iu  1870,  810.834. 

8.\INT  LOUIS  (ante),  the  principal  city  of  Missouri,  cinital  of  St.  Louis  co.,  on  thew. 
Ijank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  about  30  m.  below  its  connuencu  with  the  Missouri;  lat, 
38°  87'  28*  n.,  long.  90°  15'  18'  west.  Its  fortunate  situatioa  has  of  recent  years,  autl 
especially  since  the  development  of  its  railroad  system,  caused  an  iinmen.se  growth  in 
population  and  general  prosperity.  Founded  in  IIH  as  a  mere  trading  post  with  the 
Indians,  by  Pierre  la  Clade  Lingueste,  who  named  it  after  Louis  XVT  and  erected  a 
large  ho\ise  and  four  stores;  it  uninbered  in  1770  some  40  families,  and  at  the  time  of 
its  acquisition  by  tbe  United  Sbitcs  in  180)  it  hM  about  1590  inliiibit:int3,  and  its  yearly 
shipment  of  f\irs  was  valued  at  $300,000.  In  1830  the  population  was  4.598;  in 
1840,  16,469;  in  1860,  1W).778,  and  in  1870,  310,864.  In  18S0  the  population  was 
350,533.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1809,  chnrtered  as  a  city  in  1833.  The  first 
newspaper  was  established  iu  1803;  the  first  b:ink  In  1816.  In  1817  the  first  stcamlinat 
arrived  here,  and  in  1831  the  first  railroad  was  commoncml.  The  city  suffered  severely 
from- cholera  in  1833  and  in  1849.  Tlie  latter  year  was  also  the  year  of  the  great  firo 
which  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  the  old  town.  This  was  composed  mainly  of 
wooden  structures  which  were  replaced  by  more  substantial  buildings — the  favorite 
material  being  a  sort  of  limestone  found  on  tbe  spot  wliich  though  soft  when  first  quar- 
ried is  aooa  iiardeaed  by  exposure.  The  city  is  built  on  rising  ground  with  gentle  undu- 
lations; at  tbe  highest  point  it  is  about  200  ft.  above  tho  level  of  the  river.  In  the  older 
portion  near  the  river,  which  is  entirely  given  up  to  trade,  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
crooked;  the  modem  section  is  laid  out  regularly  in  broad  streets  and  avenues.  Tho 
principal  thoroughfares  are  Qrand  avenue,  which  intersects  the  city  from  n.  to  s. ; 
Front  street,  which  extends  along  tbe  levee;  Main  sireet  and  Second  street  in  which  are 
the  principal  wholesale  house.'i,  and  Fourth  street,  which  contains  the  chief  relnil  stores 
and  is  the  fashionable  promenade  and  shopping  street.  Lindell  bonleviird  and  Forest 
Park  boulevard  in  the  western  part  of  the  city  are  the  favorite  drives.  Tho  liaiulBoincst 
residences  are  in  Lucas  place,  in  Chouteau  avenue,  at  the  w.  end  of  Washington  avenue, 
and  in  Pine,  Olive,  and  Locust  streets.  There  are  nearly  400  m.  of  pnvcd  and  mac- 
adamized streets  and  alleys  and  18J-  m.  of  river  frontage.  "Total  area  03f  miles.  Besides 
its  many  public  squares,  the  city  Ls  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  parks,  comprising  in 
all  nearly  3,500  acres.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  Forest  park.  4  m.  w.  of  the  court 
house,  containing  about  1874  acres  mostly  covered  with  primitive  trees.  O'Rilion  park 
(180  abres)  also  is  remarkable  for  its  magnificent  trees  .as  well  as  for  the  fine  view  which 
it  commands  of  the  Missi-nippi  river;  Tower  Grove  park  (377  acres)  in  the  s.w.  part  of 
the  city  has  benatiful  green  lawns  intersected  by  carriage  roads  which  afford  the  pleas- 
anlcsl  drives  in  tlie  Sty;  and  Shaw's  garden  (109  acres)  immediately  adjoining,  is 
exquisitely  laid  out.  contains  all  the  ornamental  and  fridt  trees  which  can  be  raised  in 
the  climate,  and  has  numerous  conservatories  filled  with  rare  exotics.  Although  at 
present  the  proixjrty  of  Henry  D.  Shaw,  it  is  open  to  the  public  and  the  title  will  vest 
in  llio  city  on  the  death  of  tho  owner.  The  most  benntifiil  spot  in  tlic  city,  however,  is 
Lafayette  park  in  the  s..  portion,  containing  only  80  acres,  artistically  laid  out  and 
adorned  with  statuary,  etc.  The  Fair  grounds  (83  acres),  superintended  by  the  St.  Louis 
agricultural  and  mechanical  as-socintion,  are  attractive  on  account  of  their  halls  of 
iodustrial  and  mechanical  exhibits;  they  contain  also  a  3K>ol<<gicnl  garden  claimed  to  l)e 
one  nf  the  cotnidetest  in  the  world,  and  an  amphitheater  wit'o  a  seating  cnpacity  for  40,- 
OOO  people.    'The  annual  fain  are  held  here,  tisually  in  the  lirst  week  of  October. 
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Other  parks  ore  Northern  park  (180  itcres),  Lhidell  park  (60  acrea),  Caronddet  park,  etc. 
The  two  ceiuutevies,  Bellet'oniaiDe  and  Calvary,  both  in  the  n.  part  of  the  city,  are  beau- 
tifully laid  out  and  decorated  with  tix-eu  and  shrubbery. 

The  general  Btyle  of  architecture  in  the  city  is  substantial  rather  than  ornamental, 
although  of  lute  a  lighter  and  more  artistic  order  has  come  into  vogue  for  the  ren- 
deuceit  of  (he  wcallliy.  Oue  of  the  finest  public  buildings  is  the  court  house,  occupying 
the  square  between  Chestnut  und  Marl^ca  uiid  4tli  and  5th  streets,  a  massive  limestone 
buiUiiug  Willi  columned  porticoes,  surmounted  by  a  huge  iron  dome,  iu  which  are  tlu; 
five  county  court  rounis,  the  Kupreme  court  room,  the  law  library,  and  the  offices  of  tlie 
various  county  officials.  The  criminal  business  of  the  city,  ig  transacted  in  the  four 
courts,  in  Clark  ave.,  the  criminal  courts,  the  jail,  and  the  police  beadqtinrtei's,  being 
all  within  its  precincts.  The  new  cust()m  house  and  post-office,  on  Eighth  street,  uii 
immense  structure  of  red  and  gray  granite,  not  yet  completed,  will  be  oue  of  the  finest 
public  buildings  iu  the  United  Stales.  The  entire  cost  will  probably  exceed  $5,000,000. 
The  chtimber  of  commerce,  in  Third  street,  a  solid  building  of  gray  limestone;  ihc  Col- 
umbia life  insurance  building,  constructed  of  rose-red  granite  iu  florid  architecture,  the 
masouic  temple,  with  its  richly  decorated  interiors,  and  the  merciuilile  iibniry  building 
with  its  collection  of  over  50, 000  vols.,  are  noteworthy  structures.  ThereTare  162  churclies, 
as  follows:  88  Roniau  Catholic,  23  Presbyterian,  2<i  Metliodist  (of  which  4  are  coloiwi), 
22  German  Evangelical,  16  Baptist  (0  colored),  15  Episcopal  (1  colored),  4  Hebrew,  4 
Cougregalional,  3  Christian,  2  New  Jerusalem,  2  Unitarian,  2  Independent,  1  Friends' 
meeting-house,  and  8  miscellaneous.  Of  these  the  finest  are  the  Roman  Catholic  cathe- 
dral, with  its  Doilc  portico,  its  front  of  {ralished  free-stone  and  its  lufty  spire  containing 
a  fine  chime  of  bells;  Christ  church  (Episcopal),  of  stone  in  the  Ootinc  cathedral  style; 
8t  Georges  (Episcopal)  a  rather  plainer  structure;  the  first  Presbyterian,  in  Lucas 
place,  an  elaboi-ate  and  ornate  building  of  the  Englisli  Gothic  order,  whose  spire  is 
remarkable  for  its  graceful  elegance;  aud  the  Jewish  temple,  comer  of  17ih  and  Pine. 
Other  fine  buildings  are  the  church  of  the  Messiah  (Unitarian),  the  Second  Presbyterian; 
St.  Alplion.su8  and  Sts.  Peter  aud  Paul  (both  Uomau  Catholic);  the  Union  church  (MetU- 
0<list);  tlie  Congregational  church  in  Locuiit  street,  and  the  Presbyterian  churches  in 
Pine  and  Walnut  streets.  St.  Louis  is  remarkable  fur  the  number  of  its  cliaritabie  inati- 
tutious  many  of  which  are  under  denominational  charge.  Thus  the  deaf  and  dumb 
asylum  in  Christy  avenue,  the  St.  Louis -hospital  in  Montgomery  street,  the  convent  of 
the  Ot>od  Shepherd  for  the  reformation  of  fallen  women,  and  many  minor  charities,  are 
controlled  by  tlie  Roman  Catholic  religious  orders;  St.  Luke's  hospital  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  sisterhood  of  the  Good  Shepherd  The  EmigrantR* 
home  aud  the  Widows  and  Infants'  asylum  were  endowed  by  private  individuals.  The 
county  insane  asylum  on  the  Arsenal  rood  is  a  large  brick  nnd  stone  building  with  ele- 
gant grounds.  The  institution  for  the  blind,  under  the  control  of  the  state,  has  facili- 
ties for  200  pupils,  who  are  taught  various  industries.  Many  of  the  educational  institu- 
tions also  are  under  suctariaii  adminlstmtlon,  the  Roman  Catholics  nhme  having  al)out 
10().  parochial,  private  and  conventual  schools.  The  principal  of  tliese  are  th<>  college  of 
the  Christian  Brothel's,  the  academics  of  Loretto,  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  the  Visitation, 
tbo  Ursuline  convent,  and  the  St.  Louis  university.  The  latter,  founded  in  1829.  chartered 
in  1832,  U  the  oldest  educational  establishment  in  the  dty.  It  has  a  valuable  mnseum 
and  library,  and  complete  apparatus  for  the  study  of  the  natural  Rclenoes.  There  are 
alioiit  350  pupils.  The  Concordia  college  (German  Lulliernn)  which  includes  a  theo- 
losical  ncademy  was  established  in  1889.  Of  unseclarian  institutions  the  chief  is  Wash- 
ington university,  which  includes  the  following  departments:  the  college  proper,  the 
law  school,  the  polytechnic  institute,  and  the  Mary  instiiiite  for  the  education  of 
women.  'There  arc  35  instructors  and  nearlv  1000  pupils.  The  public  school  system 
is  at  a  high  standanl  of  efflcieng^y;  there  are  l04  school  buildings,  with  an  attendance 
of  50,000  pupils  in  the  dny  schools,  and  more  than  6,000  in  the  night  schools.  Of  news- 
pnpci's  and  periodicals  there  are  10  dailies  (4  German),  most  of  which  publish  also 
weekly,  tri-weekly,  and  Sunday  editloni;  28  weeklies  (5  (Sennan  and  1  French):  8  semi- 
monthlies (1  GcM-man);  28  monthlies  (2  German  and  1  Spanish);  2  bi-monthlicR:  and  two 
quarterlies.  There  an;  many  fine  hotels  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Lindell,  the  Plant- 
ers', tlie  Laclede,  Barniiin's  and  the  Grand  Central.  The  Soatliem  hotel,  one  of  the 
largest  and  best,- was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1877.  A  remarkable  and  magnificent  striicture 
is  the  bridge  which  connects  the  city  with  East  St  Ix>uis,  acitv  in  St.  Clair  en.,  Illi- 
nois, on  tlie  opposite  (eastern)  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  The  bridge,  begun  in  1860  and 
finished  in  1874.  at  a  co<t  of  nearly  $10,000,000.  is  2,225  ft.  long  and  54  ft.  wide.  The 
superstructure  is  of  steel  aud  cast  iron,  upon  4  piers  of  graniteand  limestone.  The  cen-' 
tral  span  is  520  ft.,  the  longest  in  the  world,  and  is  raised  00  ft.  above  the  level  of  tbe 
water — tliis  permits  the  passage  of  steamboats  in  any  state  of  the  water.  The  designer 
of  the  bridge,  which  is  generally  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  Anieri-' 
lean  engineering  skill,  is  capt.  James  B.  Eads. 

As  an  industrial  and  commercial  center,  St.  Louis  ranks  among  the  most  important 
cities  in  tbe  United  States.  The  total  value  of  the  products  of  its  manufacturing  estab-' 
lishments  during  the  year  1880  is  estimated  at  not  far  from  $250,000,000.  It  is  now 
ranked  as  the  third  city  in  the  union  in  general  manufactures,  while  in  the  mannfaotnre 
of  flour  it  stands  first.    The  river  and  railroad  advaategos  which  the  city  commards 
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nuke  H  one  of  the  tvo  chief  centers  of  trade  in  the  inland  west.  It  is  in  direct  com- 
■udicalion  with  more  than  8,000  m.  of  navigable  watei-s;  and  steiimboats  ply  regulsirly 
between  8l.  Louis  and  nearly  every  important  point  along  this  route.  In  addition  to 
tliis  its  ruiiroad  facilities  are  almost  uuequaled.  Sixteen  lines  of  niilroad  center  here, 
sinoog  others  such  important  routes  as  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  the  Atlantic  aqd 
Riciflc,  the  Missouri  Pacific,  tlie  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Norlliern.  the  Chicago  and 
Alton;  tlie  Wabash,  St.  Louis  and  Paciiic,  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern, 
tlie  Illinois  and  Si.  Louis,  the  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis,  and  the  Vandalia  line. 

SAOre  LOTIS,  the  capital  of  the  French  possessions  in  Sencgambia.  is  situated  on  a 
small  low  island  of  the  same  name,  at  the  mouth  of  Senegal  river.  The  town  covers 
almost  the  whole  island.  With  its  foilificatious,  it  presents  an  imposing  appearance 
from  tile  sea,  but  the  interior  is  mean  and  dirty.  The  liarl)or  is  good.  The  principal 
Imilding  is  the  government  house.  There  are  600  stores  for  goods.  Saint  Louis  pos- 
I  a  botanic  garden,  founded  iu  1882.    Pop.  about  18,000. 


SAIHT  LtrCIA,  one  of  the  windward  division  of  the  Caribbees  (sec  Adht^leb),  lies 
about  SO  m.  tu  the  s.  of  Martinique,  having  its  southern  extremity  in  Int.  18°  41'  n.,  and 
li)ug.  81°  west  The  island  is  of  volcanic  oiigin,  and  the  crater  of  the  Soufriere,  or  SuU 
phurmountain,  is  still  in  energetic  operation.  Saiut  Lucia  is  remarknbfc  for  its  pict- 
uresque and  romantic  scenery.  Much  of  the  surface  Is  covered  with  hills,  gencriilly 
well  wooded,  and  occaslonnlly  rising  to  the  height  of  nearly  3,000  feet.  Area,  248 
sq.m..  or  158,720  acres,  of  whicli,  in  1860,  9,026  acres  were  under  crops.  Pop.  '71, 
S1.610,  of  whom  887  were  whites.  As  the  coast  abounds  in  secure,  comnicdious,  and 
defensible  harbors — all  the  more  valuable  from  their  comparative  scnrcily  in  the  nei^- 
borfai'Od — the  island  has  been  perhaps,  to  an  unexampled  extent,  an  object  of  contention 
lieiween  France  and  Englund.  In  the  hands  of  the  latter,  however,  it  lins  remained 
since  1808.  In  1860  Lucia  contained  18  schools,  with  1470  scholars.  In  1878  its  revenue 
was  £19,906;  its  expenditure,  £20, 847 ;  public  debt,  £18,000.  The  total  tonnage  of 
vessels  (exclusive  of  coasting  trade)  Ihnt  entered  and  cleared  the  ports  in  1878  was 
S7,.589.  The  valae  of  the  total  impoi'ts  amounted,  in  the  same  year,  to  £116,087;  the 
exports  to  £151 ,012.  The  chief  article  exported  is  sugar.  The  exports  to  Great  Britain 
were  £134,523;  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  were  £38,856. 

SAnrT  LUCIE  BASE.    Sec  CAnnsBEE  Bark. 

8AIHT  XALO,  a  fortified  seaport  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Ille-et-Yilaine,  at  the 
inouib  of  the  river  Ranee.  It  elands  on  a  rraoU  island  Icfs  than  three  miles  in  circum- 
ference, called  Le  Jitter  d' Aaron,  which  lies  clofe  ofT-phore,  ni;d  is  <onnectid  with  it 
by  a  causeway,  650  feet  long,  raided  Le  Sillon .  The  island  is  conipletely  covered  by 
tuc  town;  the  streets  are  narrow,  Cliliy,  nnd  ill-ventilnted,  and  the  houses  are  built  to 
the  height  of  five  and  six  stories.  The  harlwr  is  specious  and  secure,  but  its  entrance 
is  narrow,  and  is  thickly  set  with  rocks  r.nd  shallows.  It  is  perfectly  dry  at  ebb-tide,  but 
the  Hood-tide  rises  here  from  45  to  50  feet.  Numerous  strong  forts,  both  on  the  main- 
land and  on  the  small  isliinds  that  stud  the  roads,  protect  the  harbor  and  town.  The 
barbor  works  were  completed  under  the  second  empire,  nnd  cost  nearly  20  million 
francs.  Ship-building  is  the  principal  industry.  On  the  island  of  Grand-Be.  near  the 
nmparts,  is  the  tomb  of  (?hiiteaubriand  (q.v.).  Many  vessels  are  employed  in  the 
mackerel,  cod,  nnd  whale  fisheries,  and  active  commerce  is  carried  on.  Saint  Mnlo  cnm- 
niiinicales  with  Rennes  (the  capital  of  the  dep.)  by  railway.  Pop.  '76,  10.061.  In  the 
year  ended  Oct.  81,  1872,  Saint  Malo  sent  exports  to  Great  Britain  of  the  value  of  £1,6 14- 
419,  chiefly  butter,  valued  at  more  than  £1.000,000. 

S.UNT  MAUC  GIRARDi:;*.     See  GittARDiN,  ante. 

SAnrT  KAXTUr.one  of  the  T.«sser  Antilles.  West  India  lalanda  It  belongs  partly 
to  France,  and  partly  to  the  Netherlands.  Area  about  80  iq.  miles.  Its  products 
are  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  maize,  etc.,  and  large  quantities  of  salt.  Slavery  was  abol- 
islied  in  1863.     Pop.  '75,  6,500. 

SAINT  MARTIN,  Aunos.    See  Beavhokt,  William. 

8.\INT  MARTIN'S,  a  parish  in  s.  Louisiana;  bounded  on  the  s.  by  lake  Clietlmnclies; 
drained  by  Atchafalaya  and  Teche  bayons;  about  600fq.m.:  pop.  '80,  12.602—4,880 
polored.  The  surface  is  level  nnd  well  woodetJ.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  pro- 
ductions are  com,  cotton,  and  sugar.     Co.  seat,  St.  Martinsville. 

sum  HAKT  Airs  ALL  8AI5T8,  LIirCOLir,  commonly  called  Ltkcolit  Collboe, 
Oxford,  wai  founded  for  a  rector  and  seven  fellows,  in  1427,  by  Richard  Fleming,  bishop 
of  Lincoln.  In  1479  Thomas  Scot,  commonly  called  Rotheram,  from  the  place  of  his 
Mrtb,  tlien  Itishop  of  Lincoln,  afterward  archbishop  of  York,  finished  the  bnilding. 
•diletl  five  fellowships,  and  gave  statutes  to  the  society.  The  object  of  both  founders 
w«s  to  extirpate  the  WycHlBie  heresy,  by  training  uptheologians  for  that  purpose.  The 
fellowships  were  restricted  to  the  dioceses  of  Lincoln,  Yovk,  and  Wells.  By  the  ordi- 
nances under  17  and  18  Vict.  c.  81,  they  are  Ihrov^n  open,  the  rector  and  fellows  are 
emfoveetPA  to  reduce  the  number  to  ten,  as  vncftncies  occur,  should  this  seem  expedi- 
ent, ami  their  vAlue  is  not  to  exceed  £800.  Various  benefactors  have  bestowed  soholni^- 
sbipe  on  tiie  college  to  the  ntimberof  24.    By  the  ordinances  16  of  these  arc  thrown 
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opeu,  of  obout  £80  per  annum,  and  tenable  for  16  years  from  matriculation,  wliich  may 
bo  extended  to  30  it  tlie  rector  and  fellows  tkinlw  fit.  This  college  preaeuls  to  10  bea»- 
flcea. 

8AIVT  KABT  HALL,  Oxford.  In  1289  Henrv  Kelpc,  a  citizen  of  Oxford,  presented 
a  tenement,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Si.  Msiry  licll,  to  the  rector  of  St.  MnryV  cbur<-li, 
to  he  the  parsonage  house.  In  1835  Edwartl  II.  gave  the  chnrch,  logetber  with  the 
parsonage,  to  Oriel  college.  The  college  converted  the  parsonnge  into  a  pliicc  of  edu<M- 
tion.  and  It  gradually  grew  into  an  independent  hall.  It  possesses  4  scholurshlpn  of  tOO 
per  annum,  tenable  fur  four  years,  and  1  exhibition. 

SAINT  MARY'S,  a  parish  in  s.  Louisiana,  baviojr  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  tJie  f.  and 
8.e..  Chetimachcs  lake  ou  n.  and  n.v..  AtcbafalMya  bayou  on  the  e..  the  witters  of  the 
gulf  forming  C6te  Blanche  bav  and  Atchtifalayti  buy  in  the  s.  and  s.w. ;  4oU  sq.m. :  (>oi). 
'80,  19,801—19,031  of  Anierican  birlh,  13,174  colored.  It  is  intersected  by  the  navig-able 
Imyou  Teche,  and  also  dmlncd  by  the  Atchafalaya.  Its  surface  is  low  and  marahy  and 
suliject  to  overflow,  but  in  the  arable  portions  having  a  fertile  soil.  In  the  niarshi-s  are 
forests  of  live  oak,  with  a  thick  undtrgrowlh  of  cypres.s,  gum,  etc.,  and  the  soil  pro- 
duces large  crops  of  grain,  sweet  potatoes,  and  sugar  cane.  The  priucipsil  industries  iire 
the  manufaefory  of  cooperage,  bricks,  and  st.ives,  sugar  and  molasse."". 

SAINT  MARY'S,  a  co.  in  a.  Maryland,  Iwunded  on  the  c.  by  Chesapeake  bay,  on 
the  n.e.  by  the  Patuxent  river,  and  ou  the  s.w.  by  the  Potomac;  about  8U0  s;i.in. ;  pop. 
'80,  16.034—16,873  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  level  and  heavily  tiii'bcitjd. 
The  soil  is  fertile.  Principal  productions  are  corn,  wheat,  and  tobacco.  Co.  seat. 
Leonardlown. 

SAINT  MARY'S,  a  t.  in  8.w.  Ontario,  dominion  of  Canada,  in  Perth  co.,  83  m.  n. 
of  London,  981-  m.  s.w.  6t  Toronto,  at  the  junction  of  the  London  tirauch  witU  the  Grand 
Trunk  railway;  pop.  '71,  3,1S0.  It  is  pleasantly  aituiitcd  on  the  river  Thames,  and  is  snb- 
stantially  built.  Umestone  is  found  In  great  abundance  in  the  vicinity,  and  quaniod 
for  building  purposes.  It  has  6  churches,  a  branch  bank,  3  newspapers,  several  hotels, 
and  2  ri>ilway  viaducts.  It  lias  an  active  trade  In  grain,  and  the  priuspa^  industries  tux; 
represented  by  manufactures  of  iron  castings,  agricultural  implenicutu,-  lumber,  woolen 
goods,  leather,  etc. 

SAINT  MARY'S  STRAIT,  or  RIVER,  the  outlet  of  lake  Superior,  runs  from  the 
e.  end  of  the  lake,  takes  a  general  s.e.  course  and  is  about  60  m.  in  U-n.:;th,  entering  lake 
Huron  by  several  channels.  It  forms  the  boundary  l)etween  upper  Michigan  and  the 
province  of  Ontario,  Canada.  There  is  a  ship  canal  on  tlie  Michi-jan  slibre,  built  to 
avoid  the  rapids  at  Sanlt  Sainte  Marie  where  there  is  a  fall  of  30  fest.  St.  Joseph's,  Sugur, 
and  Drummond  islands,  are  the  largest  of  several  hi  the  strait. 

SAINT  MAURICE,  a  co.  in  s.  Quebec,  dominion  of  Canada,  having  lake  St.  Peter 
on  the  H.,  and  the  river  St.  Maurice,  for  its  s.e  boundary;  7.300  sq.in.;  pup.  '71,  11,144. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  North  Shore  railway  and  the  Three  Rivers  branch  of  the  Graml 
Trunk  railway,  forming  a  junction  at  its  co.  scat.  The  surface  is  level  and  largely  covered 
■with  forests  wluch  supply  lumber  for  an  important  tnide.  It  is  drained  by  Black  Beaver 
lake  and  other  small  lakes,  and  streams,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  Its  manufacturing 
interests  are  of  great  importance,  principally  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  lumber,  and 
iron,  the  immense  forges  at  its  co.  scat  having  a  wide  reputation.  Co.  scat,  Three 
Rivers. 

SAINT  MAURICE  RIVER,  in  central  Quebec,  dominion  of  Canada,  400  m.  long, 
rising  in  lake  Oskelunuio,  forming  the  connecting  link  to  a  chain  of  lakes,  and  descend- 
ing tlirough  the  u.  wilderness  ami  the  co.  of  Chumpluin,  enters  tlie  St.  Lawrence  river 
at  the  city  of  Three  Rivers,  9  ni.  above  lake  St.  Peter.  It.isource  is  316  in.  n.w,  of  Mon- 
treal. Its  drainage  area  is  16,000  sq.m.,  the  Icngtli  of  its  valley  is  about  223  m..  wldih 
140  miles.  Its  banks  present  magniticent  sceiiery,  sometimes  rising  to  the  height  of 
from  200  to  1,000  feet.  In  Itsconrse  it  has  many  branches,  expands  into  lokcs  contjjin- 
ing  small  picturesque  islandt,  and  descends  in  fall^  and  cascades,  the  most  n-mark- 
able  of  which  are  the  falls  of  Grande  M§re,  and  those  of  Shawncgan  22  ni.  a1)ove  its 
mouth,  160  ft.  in  height.  It  is  navigable  near  its  mouth,  and  after  an  interruption  »f 
40  m.  is  again  navigable  for  73  miles.  The  climate  is  too  cold  for  the  pro(luciion  of 
grain,  but  it  affords  transportation  for  an  extensive  luinher  regi<m,  in  which  600,000  logs 
are  cut  annually.     It  is  crossed  by  3  bridges,  1400  and  600  ft  in  length. 

fllAIHX  XI'CHAEL'S,  the  largest  and  imist  important  of  tbe  Azores  (q.  v.).  and  with  the 
exception  of  St.  Mary's  the  most  eastern  island  in  the  group.  Area  234  sq.m.,  or 
143,000  acres;  pop.  about  105,404.  The  island  is  mounttunous,  and  rises  in  its  highent 
summit  to  3,560  feet.  Of  the  whole  acreage,  40,000  acres  are  arable,  and  al)0ut  5,000 
acres  are  pretty  equally  divided  between  orange  gardens  and  vineyards.  Hot  springs 
abound  in  many  parts  of  the  island,  and  in  the  western  extremity  are  the  CnUleiras  or 
boiling  fountainfi,  'whence  the  water  ascends  in  columns  to  the  height  of  13  ft.  and  then 
disappears  in  vapor.  In  1873  tlie  total  value  of  the  exports — by  far  the  larger  portion 
of  which  consists  of  orangc.i.  and  goes  to  Great  Britain — was  £85,379;  and  of  tbe 
imports,  mniuly  from  Great  Britain,  £01,943.  The  chief  town  is  Ponta  Delgadn  (pop. 
about  16,000). 
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aSJWt  ■ICZAEL'S  XOmnr^aconica)  and  isolated  rock  in  Mouut'a  bay,  Corpwoll,- 
8  m.  e.  of  Peusance.  It  comniuiiicates  witli  the  shore  by  a  causeway  400  yui-ds  l^o^ 
which,  however,  ia  covered  with  vater  8  hotirg  out  of  the  12.  The  mount  is  195  tb 
high,  la  nbout  ooe  mile  ill  circumference,  aud  ia  crowned  by  an  old  and  picturesque  ca»^ 
tie — now  used  as  a  mauoridJ  residence — surmounted  by  a  tower,  on  one  angle  of  whicb 
tliere  is  a  projecting  Btoa«  lantern,  popniarly  calleti  St.  Miefuid't  ehair.  At  the  base  of 
tlie  mount  ia  a  fkihing  village,  (if  nlmut  80  lioosea.  This  hill  la  to  the  geologist  one  of  thil 
moBt  curious  of  localities,'  uud,  indeed,  it  isaaid  to  have  "excited  mi^re  geological  coti>' 
trovergy  than  any  mountain  of  Uic  world."  At  a  very  early  period  S^iint  Michaet'a 
mount  Wiis  the 'seat  of  a  rcilglotis  house,  and  the  anparitlon  of  Bt.  Michael  is  anid  t* 
have  appeared  ott  one  of  -its  craggy  heighta.  At  nie  conquest  tlio  mouaatcry  of  Sfc 
Michael  waa  anucxed  to  Ui«  abbi7  of^.  Miohael  in  Narniandy.  It  long  remained  tn  (M 
pos8(««ion  of  the  monks,  an<l  afterward  liecame  the  roaldencb  of  several  families  in  tura'; 
until  it  waa  sold  in  1060  to  ita  preBeut  proprietors,  Uie  B,.  Auifas.  > 

SAUT  ICICEEL,  HoNT,  an  extraordinary  mck  iu  Cancalc  bay,  in  the'u.w.  of  Fracc^ 
7  m.  a.w.  of /Lvniiichcs.  ^It  ia  a  solitary,  coue  of  granite,  6  m.  In  circumference  at  ^i^  ' 
bnae.  and  risiug  to  the  height  of  400  feet.  It  rises  sheer  out  of  a  level  expanse  of  sapdi 
aud  though  its  elevation  is  not  grctit,  its  perfectly  flat  environment  aud  its  pointed 'creai 
render  it  a  most  atriliing  feature  in  the  landscape.  It  is  crowned  by  a  church  and  t'M( 
lie,  under  which  arc  conventual  buildioga,  with  their  lofty  turrets  and  liigh  M-alls,  ;ui4 
lower  do^\'n  still  are  the  houses  of  (he  small  (own,  which  seem  to  adhere  to  the  atcfl^ 
rock  like  limpets.  A  good  road  leads  froni  the  shore  to  the  wide  sands  which  surrouna 
the  mount,  aud  which  arc  covered  with  water  at  every  tide,  except  at  neap-tides.  Ai 
low-water  there  ia  a  dry  ami  lirm  track,  about  a  mile  in  length,  across  the  sands;  but 
on  both  sides  of  it  are  daugcrous  quicksands.  In  the  8th  c.  an  abbey  which  replaced  an 
ancient  temple  of  Jupiter  was  founded  on  the  summit  of  the  rock.  A  church,  and  aH 
almost  impregnable  furliess  were,  afterward  founded  bv  the  Normans.  After  the  revtf^ 
iutioD  the  main  building  was  cluingcd  into  a  prison.  The  cattle  has  recently  undcrgona 
restoration.  "'  .         .         ' 

BAIVT  SAZAIBE,  a  IhririBg  sen-port  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Loire-Inferieure,  at 
the  mouth  of  tlie  Loir^),  op  the  n.  iNtuk  of  that  river,  and  38  m.  w.  of  Nantes,  with  which 
it  is  .connected  by  railway..-  Alwoat  unknown  till  within  recent  yeara,  St  la  now  one  o( 
the  moat  important  porta  on  tlie  w.  ooaat  of  France.  In  1861  it  contained  2,391,  in  1861^ 
6,500,  Bsd  ia  1876,  14,761  inhabituuta.  Here  the  government  constructed  a  floating 
dock  of  35  acres  area;  and  auotlier  do<:k,  of  double  the  area,  ia  In  progress.  St.  Nazaira 
ia  the  port  for  the  transatlantic  ateuibers  to  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico.  One  cause  <a 
the  ramil  rise  of  this  port  ia  that  (he  navigation  of  tlie  Lpire  is  becoming  year  bv  year 
more  difficult,  owing  to  the  sand,  brought  down  by  the  river;  so  that  flie  chief  ship- 
ownera  of  Kanfes  prefer  to  leave  their  vessels  at  St  Nazoirc,  and  have  the  cargoes  trans-' 
ported  inland  by  railway. 

■AIXT  XB'OTB,  n  8mnll  market  t.  in  the  co.  of  Huntingdon,  8  m.  a.s.w.  of  the  town  of 
that  name,  occupies  low  groujDd  on  the  bonks  of  the  Ouae.  Its  beautiful  parish  cburdi' 
baa  a  tower  150  ft.  bieh.  8t.  Keot'a  has  a  large  iron-foundry,  an  engine  factory,  brew- 
eries, steam,  fluur-milu,  eto..  About  a  mile  from  the  town  are  large  pupcr-mills.  Pop,' 
71,  8,aoo. 

BAIKT  KICEOLASk  a  flourishing  mani^acturing  and  mai-ket  t.  of  Belgium,  in  e. 
Flanders,  30  m.  e.n.e.  of  Ghent,  on  the  Ghent  and  Antwerp  railway.  It  stands  in  tha 
midat  of  the  Pays  Ue  Wses,  a  densely  peopled  and  productive  agricultural  district,  and 
Is  asid  to  lie  the  seat  of  the  largest  flax-markut  in  the  world.  The  market  is  held  in  tha 
great  .square  of  the  town,  one  of  the  laigest  in  Belgium,  but  which,  however,  ia  too 
smaU  to  accommodate  comfortably  the  immcnac  numto°8  who  crowd  hither  on  marl;et- 
days.  St  Nicholas  ia  a  mannfaciuring  town  of  the  flrst  class;  and  among  the  articici 
largely  manufactared  aro  cotton,  woolen,  and  silk  stuffs,  carpets,  liiits,  Inrc.  tobacco,' 
and  pipea.  There  are  print-fields,  dyeworka,  and  tanneries,  and  a  flourishing  trade  14 
carried  «o  in  sliawls.  Unena,  and  other  manufactured  goods,  as  well  as  in  flax,  com, 
bops,  ct&    Pop.  '77,  25.4«). 

tAIKT  OKKB,  a  t.  of  Fmnce,  and  fortress  of  great  strength,  in  the  department  of 
Pa»-de-C«laK>,  on  the  An,  96  m.  s.e.  of  Calais  by  nulway.  It  is  surrounded  by  irregulaf 
bnt  wdi-appointed  fortiflcatlona,  ia  well  built  amid  aiarslies,  and  contains  numerous 
fountains  and  more  than  one  important  ecclesiastical  edifice.  Woolen  cloths,  blankeli\, 
pottery,  and  clay  pipes  are  mamifartured,  and  there  is  conaidernlile  general  trade.  Pop, 
76,  21,401  A  college  for  the  rducntlon  of  English  and  Irish  Catholics  was  opened  at 
St.  Oitter  daring  ihepcnnl  timoa  It  was  closed,  however,  during  the  revolution;  but 
alill  extstflns  a  teminary,  and  is  attended  by  from  15 to 20 stiKlenta 

SAim  TAXCSJM,  one  of  the  northern  suburbs  of  L6TiOon  (q.v.). 

SAUTT  PAtrt.  a  city,  port  of.entr)',  and  capital  of  Minnesota,  Is  on  both  bnnKs 
of  the  UlHaiaftipni  liver.  2,080  m.  fr6m  ita  mouth,  and  -9  m.  t>elow  the  falls  nf  Bk 
..\ntlioiiy :.  lat  41  63'  46"  n.j  long  05'  5'' west '  It  is  chiefly  built  on  the  e.  bunk  upon  a 
plaia.80  ft  above  the  river,  and  600  ft  above  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Hills-near  the  eitf 
alKH)uajjL  with  springs  of  cxceUcnl  water.    Bt.  Paul  is  at  the  her.d  of  narigsition  for  ihi 

"  u.  K.  xin.-a; 
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fcrrge  steamboats  of  tlie  Tower  Mississippi  and  its  brtnrfie*,  rfilrf  Hire  cfriWIf  df  i  ffirgt 
•no  growing  trade  In  flour,  lumber,  furs,  etc.  It  lias  a  siate-libuse,  cathWrtiJ,  ceiltege, 
88  diurclics,  niiiueroas  Iiotels,  4  diiiiy  newspapers,  anil  educational  and  cliifrltabhi  iasti- 
ttations.    In  1846  there  were  10  white  iuhabitanta.    Pop.  W,  10,877;  70,  20,080. 

BAINT  PAUL  (ante),  a  city  in  Ramwy  co.,  &e.  MiuD«Mta,  ioeorporated  18M,  it«  name 
ikrlyed  from  u  primitive  chapel  dedicated  to  that  saint  l>v  a  Jesuit  raisaiunaiy  1841 ; 
pop>  'eo,  41,4Mi.  It  is  10  m.  e,  of  MinoeHpolls,  400  B>.  fruin  Cliioafro,  a  terminua  of  8 
iiiWisluiis  of  llie  Chicago,  Hilwauliee  and  8t.  Pii\il  raiirotid,  ot  iho  St  Paul  and  Mani^ 
lobn,  thu  St.  Paul  and  Pulutli.  tiie  St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City.  Uie  Chtcaj^,  St.  Pool  and 
WfmnfoUa,. mt4  tlisilt.  Paul,  Still ww«r. and  Taylor's  Fulls  railroad*.  Ii  is  l)uiU  on 
iMeraeeo  hills  with  «  pieasinc  irregularity,  the  finest  portiou  having  lx.-«n  built  within  a 
fitw  yt'ftrs,  profltiog  by  the  impetus  to  progress  in  lakteful  architecture  given  by  a  sud- 
den and  rcmarliuble  activity  in  trade.  It  is  S  m.  below  tiie  mouth  of  the  MiDDcsota 
river  wliich  is  navigable  during  7  niontba  of  the  year.  Across  the  Missis-^ippi  river  n 
bridge  is  thrown,  connecting  it  witli  West  St.  Pani, which  was  taken  from  Dakota  co.  and 
ftdtled  to  the  city  ln"1874.  Limestone,  quarried  in  the  vicinity,  is  much  used  for  build- 
iji*  purposes.     It  lias  a  cuBtom-liouse  iiud  pos,t-offlce,  an  elegant  granite  structure,  2 

![ica\crs,  several  hotel's,  a  court-house,  a  capital  erected  1888,  snlweqncnily  enlarged, 
nd  seriously  dumaged  by  fire  In  1881.  4  public  libraries  with  24.000  volnmcs,  and  4 
iirlvate  circulating  libraries.  It  has  8  daily  and  It  weekly  newspapers,  n  number  in  the 
K\vedish  and  Qernian  languages.  Its  water  supply  is  drawn  from  lake  Plialon,  3  m. 
fronj  the  city,  without  artiqcial  pressure.  It.  contains  the  State  reform  ^school,  an 
academy  of  natural  sciences,  a  stale  hlktorical  society'willi  a  cabinet^  of  120,000  speci- 
mens, jmblic  schools,  2  orphan  asylums  (one  Catholic  and  one  Protestant),  a  commercial 
mid  a,  business  colli-ge,  and  Roiiiaii  Catholic  parochial  scli^ols  with  an  attendance  of  over 
^,000  pupils.  It  has  a  beautiful  public  pork  «f  260  acres  on  the  shore  of  Itikc  Cnmo, 
;ind  several  public  squares.  Among  its  public  institutions  are  the  liome  for  the  friend- 
less, and  2  Magdalen  rL-formatorfes.  It  is  divided  into  6  wards;  luts  a  mayor,  a  oouticil 
of  8  members  from  each  ward,  and  an  c£Bcient  police  force.  It  is  lij^ted  by  gas,  and 
llhs'a  Are  department  with  Bin  el*ctrte  alarm,  and  etreei  ratlwrfyS.  It  has  3  gniin  eleva- 
tt>r8,  and  in  one  year  there  was  siilppeil  l,46i8,80O  bushels  of  wheat,  and  180,113  Imrrels 
ctf  flour.  The  steamboat  arrivals  average  over  0OO  annually.  It  has  6  nntional  banks 
With  an  aggregate  capital  of  $2.150,000, 8  private  banks,  a  savings  bank,  a  Are,  a  marine, 
and  a  life  insurance  company.  The  leading  industries  are  Ihe  itannufaclure  Of  macbitaery, 
Agricultural  impiemeAts,  hUiik  books,  ale  artd  beer,  furniture,  eurriages,  boots  and  shoea, 
lumber,  susbes,  doors,  and  liiinds,  etc.    It  lias  an  cxtensire  wholesale  trade. 

SAIST  PATH.  DE  LOAXi>A,  a  considerable  seaport  on  the  s.w.  coast  of  Africa,  the 
nrincipal  Portuguese  settlement  In  Lower  Quinea,  stands  at  the  mouth  of  tire  river 
Bengo,  in  lat.  about  8°  54'  south.  It  is  the  largeAt  and  moBt  imporlait  European  settle- 
ment on  this  coast,  and  contains  12,000  inhabitants,  of  wiiom  836  are  white,  2,400  mixed. 
And  9,000  black.  The  climate  Is  comparatively  hialthy,  the  harbo^  is  beautiful, «nd 
protected  by  one  hirge  and  two  small  forfa.  The  houses  are  good,  the  streets  nopiited, 
and  there  are  three  churches  and  three  marketplaces.  Abundance  of  fruit  and  v^ta* 
ties,  Imllocks,  and  goats  are  obtainable  in  the  nUirfceta.  Ivory  and  bees-wax  are  the 
principal  e.tport8. 

8AIVT  PAUL'S  ihtSXttkit  in  London  h  noted  fwm  its  bcAng  til*  lar|«M  and 
ttiost  magnlflcpnt  Protestant  church  in  the  worid,  and  second  only  to  St.  Pttrtr's  in  Rome 
imong  the  religious  structures  of  modern  times.  The  site  of  tlie  present  building  was 
BcCiipicd  about  610  by.a  Christian  church  d<>dicated  fco  St  Paul.  This  church  aotalintacd 
iril  10^,  when  It  was  destroyed  bj'  Arc.  From  its  ruins  nrose  a  mucli  more  splendid 
iWiflce— the  immediate  precursor  of  the  present  cathedral.  In  1187  the  building  Buffered 
ieverely  from  Are;  but,  that  being  the  great  age  for  splendid  churches,  it  was  soon 
tcstoi-ed  Willi  great  magnificence,  the  bishops  and  the  people  corn rlbotlng  most  liberally 
to  defray  the  wfet.  '  Old  St.  Paul's  was  the  largest  church  In  the  country,  being  ejO  ft. 
In  Iciigtli,  180  in  breadth,  and  about  160  ft.  Iiigii.  Tlie  total  height  of  the  stioBe  tower 
and  the  spire,  covered  with  lead,  wliich  surmounted  it.  was  580  feet.  Tli6  cloister  was 
M  ft.  square,  with  a  beautiful  chnpter-bouse  fn  Ihe  center.  In  1666  tiie  givat  Are  of 
London  completely  destroyed  the  old  cathedml,  along  with  a  large  portion  of  the  city 
«nd  mo«t  of  the  churches;  nnd  thereafter  sir  Christopiier  Wren  wiw  enipk>yed  to  desi{m 
about  50  of  Ihe  new  chnrchcs,  and,  among  others,  the  new  cnihedral.  In  1678  ho  sub-  . 
tnitted  several  designs  for  a  now  cathedral  to  the  king,  wi»o  selected  one,  and  ordered  a 
model  of  it  on  a  liirge  scale  to  be  prepared.  This  was  done  by  Wren,  and  the  model 
Mfll  exists.  Its  plivn  is  In  tl»e  form  of  a  Oneek  cro*.  liaving  a  large  dome  over  tJie  ccn 
ter,  supported  on  eight  arches.  Tl»i«  was,  lio*'over.  eventunUy  departed  from :  and  the 
new  de^isn  was  modeled  on  that  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  with  an  interior  lenRib  of  4«) 
fk,  width  340  ft.  across  transepts,  and  a  nave  94  ft.  wide.  Tlie  dome  and  the  eight  snp- 
portini;  arches  of  llie  model  are  preserved ;  but  in  ihe  new  design  the  angle  iirdieS  lead 
ti>  no  spacious  compartment,  but  to  small  dark  pasaages  only,  while  the  upper  portions 
of  these  ^Teat  arches  ore  blooked  up  witli  other  arches,  introduced  for  constructive  pur- 

Sines,  but  very  destniclive  of  the  aicliitectural  effect.     The  plan  of  supporting  Ihe 
ome  on  ciglit  arqUes  had  the  charm  of  novcjty,  and  Uso  of  simplicity  of  construction. 
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but  U  made  the  arcbes  tbemselves  too  sm»ll  in  proportion  to  the  ^nt  span  of  tlie  dom«k 
Xhe  coQMructive  ukill  displayed  by  Wreu  in  this  building  is  UDiversalJy  iicknowlcdj^e^ 
find  akiiuuvil,  but  it  la»  tliqugbt  tliat  be  lias  allowed  the  meclianicul  exigeucius  uf  lUf 
work  to  iDlerfer«  too  much  witb  its  decorative  i^equireuients.  Tlie  dome,  for  example 
ia  constructed  on  a  utnv  aud  must  masterly  principle,  tUe  tUrust  of  the  vault  beiuj;  couit' 
terbalanced  by  Uie  weitflit  of  a  brick  cone,  wliicb  is  cnrricd  up  to  support  llie  sluue  Isuf 
t«m  over  tlie  exterior  oome.  Bilt  iu  order  to  carry  this  out  with  the  least  expc-aditur^ 
poaaible,  the  drum,  or  plain  cylindrical  wall  under  the  dome,  is  sloped  inward,  so  iliaf 
the  oolumna  -with  which  it  is  decorated  appear  to  the  spectator  beluw  to  b«  falling 
inward,  thus  producing  a  painful  and  disagreeable  effect.  Qn-at  exception  is  takk-u  t<f 
tba  fact  that  the  extei-nul  aome  is  of  wood,  and  not  of  stoBe,  and  .so  liable  to  premutur^ 
decay;  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  tlie  wooden  roofs  over  the  vaults  of  Gothic  catbO; 
drals;  and  by  making  it  of  wood  sir  Christopher  was  enabled  to  raise  it  to  a  lieight  whicb 
makes  it  one  of  UiQ  noblest  buildings  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  Tlie  design  of  the  nave,' 
from  the  classic  vaulting  with  which' it  is  covered,  is  necessarily  to  a  ;;rcut  extent  a 
ttflure.  When  domes,  or  intersecting  vjiults,  r.re  used  in  a  classic  building  the  compar^ 
pients  must  Iw  alwut  square;  there  can  therefore  be  but  a  small  number  of.nave  piere^ 
^compared  witli.Utoae  of  a Ootbiacathednd,  aud  tlie  perspective  effect  of  the  latter  !| 
thus  entirely  wanting.  •  The  same  is  tlie  case  nt  St.  Peter's.  The  dome  is  particularly 
■iccessful,  and  isadmit'ed  to  be  the  finest  in  existence;  no  other  being  so  graceful  an) 
varied  in  outline,  and  yet  do  massive  in  general  effect.  Its  height  from  the  pavement  if 
the  top  of  the  cross  is  404  feet.  The  W.  front,  as  seen  from  Ludgate  bill,  U  most  striking 
the  two  campaniles  group  most  harmoniously  with  tlie  dome,  and,  together  with  thf 
portico,  produce  a  most  pleasing  and  remarkable  effect.  Tbia  front  must,  however,  b^ 
condemned,  njoug  witii  ti^  sereun-walls,  it  strictly  criticised.  Tbe  upper  portico  appearf 
to  indicate  an  upper  story  wht-re  there  is  none,  and  the  actual  construction  and  true  form 
of  tbe  building  are  pot  expressed  at  all.  St.  Paul's  is  the  burial-place  of  many  heroe^ 
And  men  of  distinction,  whose  tombs  are  in  tlie  crypt,  and  whose  monuments  adoru  thf 
intarisr  »t  the  cathedral.  Among  Uiese  are  Nelsou  and  Wellington,  CoUingwood,  Aber- 
enxnby,  Moore,  Howe,  St.  Viacent,  Picton,  Rodney,  and  many  other  celebrated  Boldien 
and  aailorsi'Uoward,  Johnson,  Reynolds,  Barry,  Opie,  West,  Astley  Cooper,  sir  William 
Jones,  air  ChriKtupber  Wren,  and  other  distiogiiisbed  civiliiius.  Several  of  the  mon% 
ments  are  by  Flaxman,  Chaotrey,  Bacon,  and  Bossi;  but  it  must  lie  confessed  that 
they  savor  geaerolly  too  mucsb  of  h^iihen  mythology  to  be  appropriate  in  a  Christiuil 
cotuodral. 

BAINT  P£TER,  a  city  irt  a  Minnesota,  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Minnesota  rirer;  po]i^ 
TO.  a.680.  It  is  in  Nicollet  co.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Winona  and  St.  Peter  and  th« 
St.  Paal  and  Sioux  City  ratiiipad^  75  m.  8.  w.  of  St.  Paul.  It  baa  10  churclies,  and  is  the 
•aal  of 'jBuiitaviis  Adolphas  coll(^.  It  has  a  fine  court-house,  a  national  bank,  publitf 
Mliools,  Roman  Catholic  pawcbisl  schools,  and  the  state  hospital  for  tlie  insnne,  con^ 
plelcd  in  1875.  builtof  limestone  from  a  ledge  on  the  premises,  at  a  oMt  off  ^MOOiOOO^ 
&unaged  by  Are  in  1S81.  It  has  3  weekly  newspapers,  5  hotels,  and  marMe  worics) 
fuunilries  and  maeliine-sbops,  breweries,  and  a  furnitare  factory. 

BADIY  RtSXSBIT&O,  a  maritime  go'i'crnment  of  Russia,  one  of  the  BnTtle  prorlncenj 
lietween  lake  Ladoga  on  the  n  e.  and  lake  Peipus  nn  tlie  s.w.  Area,  17,057  sq.ra. ;  pope 
TO,  1.833,471.  Tlie  soil  is  damp  and  thin,  and  woods  and  marshes  cover  two-thirds  of 
tlio  level  surface.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  capital  much  .ground  is  kid  out  iu  mnrketL 
gardens.  The  usual  crops  are  grown,  but  the  quantity  of  com  produced  is  greatly  leM 
than  the  quantity  consamed.    The  chief  town  is  the  capital,  Saint  Petertintrg  (q.v.).       ' 

lAIXT  F£TE]B£8feinU},,tbe  capital  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  of  the  government  of 
tlie  same  name,  standi  upon  and  around  the  lower  brandies  of  the  Neva,  and  on  th^ 
shores  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  Finland,  16  m.  e.  of  Cron.stadt.  it.<<  port. 
le^.  50°. 50'  n..  long.  80°  IB'  east.  The  Great  Neva,  the  most  southern  branch  of  ths 
'Hevai  divides  Uie  city.iqto  if^  groat  siBctiop.s— tbe  Petersburg  side  on  the  n.,  and  th^ 
Great  iidc  on  tbe  south.  The  former  ii  built  on  the  islands  which  are  formed* by  ^m 
delta  of  tbe  Neva,  the  chief  of  whicli  are  the  Vassili  Ostrov,  the  Citadel  iaiaiid,  anq 
tbe  islands  Apiekarskoi,  Kammennoi,  Pelrovskoi,  Krestovskoi.  and  Elagliinskoi.  The 
Giealsidc,  s.  of  the  Great  Neva,  is  compactly  built,  and  contains  the  residences  of  tb^ 
eonrt  and  of  tUenobilit3',  and  more  than  half  the  population.  The  city  covera  au  arei^ 
of  43  8q.m.,  stands  80  ft.  above  tbe  level  of  tbe  sea,  upon  plains  which  were  formerlv 
malarious  niarsl^s,  but  are  now  Tor  tbe  most  part  drained  and  laid  out  in  meadows  anq 
gardens.    Pop.  189,  689.475;  '78,  aliout  900,000.  7 

Tbe  climate,  severe  in  winter,  is  pleasant  and  mild  in  summer.  The  mean  tempenk 
tape  In  summer  is  63°;  in  winter,  14°  Fahr.  The  extremes  of  temperature  are  90  nnc| 
— 51'.  Fourteen  amis  of  th«  Neva,  iiTespective  Of  the  smaller  branchea,  ramify  througl| 
St.  Petersburg,  and  there  are  seven  canals.  . 

€l«aeTttl  ViesB  ^St.  PelenbHrg. — Approaching  tbe  city  from  Cronstadt  (q.v.),  the  port 
and  fortress  of  tlie  Russian  capital,,  (be  first  indications  of  the  great  city  are  the  gildc^ 
done  of  tbe  chnrcb  of  JBt.  Iijak,  and  the  lofty  spire  of  the  adniiralty,  'v;hict\  are  ,;iceit 
riMn^appareotlyifrom  tbe  water's  cdga  The  Aamiralty  Houare  faces  the  English  quav 
on  tbe  ■.  Mnk  of  the  Great  Neva,  and  may  be  considered  the  center  of  the  city,    froiq 
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the  spire,  with  ita  numerouii  gnllcrics,  the  whole  plan  of  the  city  can  be  cloarlr  seen. 
Kight  opposite  it  is  the  populous  Vassili  Osfror.  on  the  s.  alioi*  of  ■which  are  ihe  Bourse, 
acudemy  of  sciences,  corps  of  cadets,  etc.  To  the  n.  ia  the  tJitfldel  ImIiiimI,  nud  fultlier  n. 
tiie  du  use  I  y  peopled  Aptukarsiioi  island,  and  the  KamnienHoi,  aud  other  islands,  wlilch 
•re  for  the  luoec  jjart  studded  with  wood-emb<»oifted  WHjw,  and  laid  out  in  chtlitnibs 
ntrdcns.  Con.vi(leriDg  tlie  rirer  on  the  u.  as  tlie  choni.  and  the  Hd^iit^lty  as  (he  cenier, 
the  semicircle  tiial  might  l)e  drawu  with  ii  radius  of  'H  iii.  wotild  pretty  ueiirly  descrilie 
■ji'hat  i:i  ciilled  the  Great  side  of  St.  IVtersburg.  This  si'ciiun  of  the  city  i.-i  divided  into 
tliTt-e  or  four  portious  by  the  Moikn,  St.  Ciitliariiia,  Foiitaitlta,  aud  New  caoiils;  iind  it  is 
tetersc'ctcd  by  three  spaciousslreets,  which  radiate  e^.e'.,  s.v'..  Mud  8.  frohi  the  great  cen- 
ter, the  adininilty.  The  streets  are  uamed  resutctiveljr  Hie  Nevski  Fiospelct  (Neva  Per- 
speclive),  Qonokhovaia  Oulitza  (Peas  street),  Vosnoeeutilcoi  Plospekt  ^Ki-surrection  Per- 
gpecilve).  Extensive  suburbs  also  are  rising  ou  the  ensteru  Imiik  of  the  Neva,  atid  tlicre 
Jire  five  itnlway  suitions. 

Streets,  Sqanret,  MbnvtDtntB,  BridgegrCfkiirthe*,  rtis.-^The'  street  »i<ellifocturie  of  St. 
fcfcrsbni^,  unlike  tliat  of  Moscow,  with  Its  pale-j-elJow  walls  and  red  and  grocn  rrtofs, 
fe  almost  destitute  of  color.  Here  the  rigid,  military  aspect  of  the  Btri'ela,  with  the 
fiouses  drawn  up  in  long  regular  lines  of  gray,  f>r  massed  together  in  blocks  like  ll»e 
Squares  of  battalions,  is  one  of  llie  first  fcatnres  of  llie  Iiu3.«lan  capital  tinit  impn-si 
llierasi-lves  upon  a  traveler.  Except  in  the  more  fashiniiable  tjilarters  the  greater  uum- 
l^pr  of  the  liouses  are  built  of  wood:  but  owing  to  the  liaWHty  of  such  housed  to  caieh 
IRre,  building  in  this  material  is,verr  miicli  discouraged.  iH.  Petersbtirg  eotitains  500 
ittreets,  and  among  these  lanes  and  alleys  are  nnkuowo,  as,  while  the  Attest  Rtixicts  have 
a  breadth  of  130  n.,  the  narrowest  are  48  ft.  l)road.  The  NevskI  Prospckt  is  the  tr.ost 
splendid  street  in  St.  Petersburg;  and  for  architectural  graifdeur,  as  ■vrell  as  for  natund 
beauty,  for  proportions,  and  for  variety,  is  considered  the  finest  .«trect  in  EuWiie.  It  \i 
180  ft.  broad,  and  about  4  m.  long,  is  planted  on  i)oth  sides  with  trees,  contains  a  large 
Viumbcr  of  the  most  beautiful  palaces,  ot  highly  oraainonted  thurelies.  and  splendid 
■warehouses,  and  increases  iu  breadth  and  mngnlflcence  as  it  ad-vau<te8  from  t lie  ridmii-jdly.- 
For  the  flrst  mile  it  docs  not  contain  more  than  about  W  mansions,  each  of  which,  however, 
b  of  colo.'<8al  niiignitude.  The  bou«ea  are  built  of  brick  faced  with  f>ta<  co,  are  three  and 
tour  stories  liigh,  and  arc  in  iniiny  cases  furnished  with  omnniental  |)orches,  cohhinndcsi, 
gilded  balconies,  and  parapets  that  gird  the  flat  roofs.  About  ten  of  the  other  strecls  of 
flic  city,  are  distinguished  for  their  grandeur,  though  none  of  tiicm  cr;«al3  the  Nevski 
Ifro.spekt.  There  are  ft4  squares  iu  trio  city,  and  of  these  Ihe  Admiralty  rqunre  is^  one  of 
the  most  fanoiis.  It  contains  one  mars  of  buildings,  presenting  to  the  Neva  a  flue 
'f(IV»<^^>  ncacly  balf  n  mile  in  ksngtb,  tviiile  its  sides  r.ru  GSO  ft.  long.  .In  tlifl  Palace 
•quare.  adjoining  tlie  Admlmlty,  stands  Aloxanderts. column,  «n  immense  mouolitb, 
erected  in  1884.  It  consists  of  ashaf  t  of  red  granite,  standing  on  n  pedestal  of  the  sumo 
material,  and  supporting  a  capital,  Bl>ove  which  I'iiK-s  the  figure  of  an.'nng('l  and  a  cross. 
Tlie  length  of  the  shaft  is  80  ft.,  and  tbit  of  the  whole  coluana  ISO  feet.  Petor's  square 
Qontains  the  noble  and  well-known  equestrian  statue  nf  Peter  llie^ermt.  18  ft.  Uigli,  aod 
(trect«d  1768-80.  The  Field  of  Mars,  hirge  enough  to  allow  nf  M).Wfy  men  brmg  put 
through  military  evolutions,  contains  the  bronze  statiteoC  Saiwairoff,  and  a  jnonumont  to 
9atli:irine  U.~£nd(/es. — Of  the  150  bridf^'s  that  unite. llie!i.slaBd<H  crflea  tlK!  canals,  and 
'pun  the  Neva,  the  AnuitchkoS  bridge,  leading  across  the  Fioitanka canal,  coa^ists  of 
Ive  arches,  is  IJO  ft  long,  and  is  decorated  with  four  spirited  groups,  m  bronze,  of  w  ild 
iiorses  and  their  tamers,  by  a  naiive  artist.  The  Nikoluvevski  bridge,  a  iiuigniflcent  struc- 
lurc  in  grjiiiitc,  and  the  only  permanent  bridge  save  one  tha^  crosses  Ihe  Nevii— the  others 
being  temporary  bridges  supported  on  boats,  and  removed  every  autumn  aud  spring — 
.■wag  completed  in  1850.  It  crosses  the  Neva  from  the  English,  quay  on  tlie  s,  bank  ot 
the  V;iS3ili  Ostrov  shore,  is  1200  ft.  long,  and  consists  of  seven  elcgilnt  arches,  supported 
upon  p'mdemns  piere  of  granite.  At  the  northern  end  of  the  bridge  there  is  a  draw- 
bjhl'jte  which  affords  a  passage  to  ships.  No  part  of  8t.  Petersburg  affords  n  foundation 
B^lid  enougli  lb  support  weighty  structures.  The  foundation  for  the  NikolaycvskI 
tiridge  T»-aR  not  obtained  until  throe  sets  of  piles  had  been  driven  into  the  oozy  bed  of 
JliD  river,  the  one  on  the  top  of  the  other,  and  so  close  that  all  the  timlx-rs  to^uclied  each 
Oilier  all  the  way  .ncross. — Paincai,  etc. — St.  Petcrslnirg  might  b(^  called  a  city  of  pnlaces, 
frijm  the  nnmlK'r  of  edifices  of  th.'it  description  wliic'i  it  contains.  The  Winter  palace, 
destroyed  by  fire  Iu  1837,  but  soon  after  rebuilt,  is  certainly  the  largest,  and,  in  one 
l«gn'«j.  probably  the  roost  mngniflcent  palace  In  the  world.  It  is  4,50. ft.  long,  and 
840  wide,  has  an  Imposing  fumade,  and  contains  800  inlialiitants,  and,  during  tlie  real ; 
flnnce  of  tlie  emperor  within  it,  is  inhabited  b)'  6,000  people.  It  has  numerous  nmpM 
halls,  decorated  in  Ihe  moat  artistic  manner,  and  con^dni^g  rojlectirtna,  furniture,  and 
jrrticles  of  rertn  of  immense  value'.  The  Hermitage,  situated  on  the  Neva  like  the  Win- 
l(?r  palace,  is  connected  with  Hint  stnicture  by  se^vernl  galleries.  Its  gallery  of  2,0M 
jitiintings- is  famous  for  its  specimens  of  the  Spanish  school.  The  library  of  this.paltice 
(!ont'iius  the  collections  of  Diderot,  Voltaire,  etc.,  and  pos">es8Cs  in  nil  180,000  vols'.  The 
Annifchkolt  palace  is  the  residence  of  the  cesarewitch.  Tlie  imin-rial  library,  one  of  the 
first  in  Europo,  contains  1,100.000  yoK  and  85,000  MBS.  The  gilded' towfrr  of  the 
hdiniralty  buildings,  which  is  said  to  lie  visible  from  Gfon*tadt,  aim  ecrthlnly  forth*  In 
tliesc  flats  a  most  conspicuous  land-m;irk,  is  380  ft.  higli.    The  old  aind  ilct\-  ar$cnalA  ate 
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tBiTonnded  by  cannon  talccn  from  the  Turks  and  Persians. — ChurtAt*.--^.  BeteTSbaTf  ■ 
cout4iiia  about  850  cbunjieti,  SOU  of  wbich  ure  orthodox.    Wltliip  the  dtadel  stands  th« 
chunih  oi  St.  Poter  am)  St.  Paul,'  tlnishud  in  1727.     It  is  surmotinted  with  a  slender 
lower,  crowned  by  a  gilded  spire,  the  whole  being  845  ft.  high.     The  oithednil  of  8t  • 
Iziik,  thougli  destiiuie  uf  architectural  beauty,'  is 'remarkable  for  its  rude  miignificenco,  -> 
aiid  is  oue  of  the  most  considerable  buildings  of  modem  times,  is  880  ft.  long,  ^90  ft, 
bniad,  and  310  ft.  higtt.    It  is  surmounted  bv  a  great  gilded  dome,  and  by  four  smollef.  • 
domes.     The  domes  are  mnde  <>f  bronze,  ana  the  value  of  the  plate-gold  by  which  they  - 
SFe  overluid  i^  stated  at  £90.000.     Each  of  its  four  sides  is  adorned  witli  a  peristyle  of  • 
13  or  16  re<l'gniuiie  moooli(bVJiinurs  from  Finlabd.     Other  notable  churcfies  ure  ttie  ' 
cathedral  of  Our  Lady  of  Kazan,  and  the  Vladimir  church.  ■ 

Aatdeiniet,  i^eienltfle  huUiuliont,  etc. — The  aciidemy  of  sciences,  witb  a  library  of 
150.000  imoks  and  MBS.,  was  founded  by  Peter  the  great  in  1725.  In  the  institute  of' 
tecbiioIi>g>-,  founded  in  1828,  200  pupils  are  taught  silk-spinning,  the  manufaoture  of 
rk>ih.  Bilk,  and  woolen  Bluffs,  wood-carving,  and  engraving  on  copper.  Tlie  university, ' 
founded  in  .1839,  it  attoiided  b^  1400  studenta,  and  Las  l)etween  80  and  100  professoni. 
The  new  national  museum  ot  antiquities,  painting,  and  sculpture,  completed  in  1851, 
is  a  aolile  structun-,  built  entirely  of  marble  and  metal.  There  arc  numerous  lienevo- 
lent  ioBtitutious,  a  nuinl)er  of  splendid  theaters,  and  an  Italian  opera,  a  magnificent 
ttriicture.  _  . 

Jfanufttcturh  and  Commerce.— %ho\il  8,000  ships  annually  leave  the  port.  The 
exports  have  a  value^of  over  £5.000,000;  the  imports  of  about  £15,000,000  a  year.  Of 
iIh!  manufacturing  cities  uf  Russia.  St.  Petersburg  is  one  of  the  most  importiiut.  T1i;q 
priixnpvl  private  factories  are .  mills  for  spinning  ^nd  weaving  cotton.  The  immcnst 
iiupenal  eslablisljiuenlK  produce  admirable  specimens  of  QobclTu  tapestry,  niirroni,  art}-  _ 
cl^  ip, bronze,  playing-cai'ds,  crystal,  and  porcelain. 

SL  Petersburg  is  little  more  tlian  a  century  and  a  half  old,  and  yet  it  takes  rank 
among  Uic  Jirst  capitals  iu  the  woild.     It  was  founded  by  Peter  flie  great,  May  27, 170^, ' 
After  a  long  struggle.against  the  severe  clim.ate,  insalubrious  from  the  exhalations 'jAf 
of  wide  citendeil  ma  relies,  and  from  the  arctic  rigor  which  even  yet  cim  cover  tne 
Heva  witli  ice  a  yard  and  a  half  thick,  at  len^h  the  town  was  founded  and  declared' 
tlie  capital  iu  1712.    Under  tlie  ruccessora  of  Teter,  the  iihprovemeat.  cmtK-lltslimentL ' 
and  extension  of  the  city  were  carrieil  on.     Catharine  II.  construcled  the  great  canala' 
which,  while  tbey  afford  means  of  ready  communication,  serve  also  to  drain  the  marsh-' 
lands,  to  render  the  atm'wphcre  more  healthy,  and  to  mitigate  the  ri&rors  of  wintei'.  The 
city  Euffert'd  great  damage  and  the  h>ss  of  several  hundred  lives  in  1^4  from  an  innnds- 
tion  of  the  Neva;  and  every  April,  when  the  ice  breaks  up,  the  lower  region.*  of  the  citjf ' 
an:  ibreatene<l  with  a  rimilar  disaster.    At  St.  Petersburg  all  the  ministers  from  foreign 
courts  arc  Iwund  to  reside. 

.'  * 

BAIVT  FETEB'S  CHITBCH,  at  Pome,  is  the  largest  cathedral  in  Cbristemiom.  It 
stands  on  the  site  of  a  much  older  basilica,  founded  by  Conatantine,  a.d.  806.  over  ll*' 
reputed  grave  of  Bt.  PeteJ*.  and  near  the  spot  where  he  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyi*- 
dom.  This  basilica  was  of  great  rfze  and  magniticcnce;  but  had  fallen  into  A-cay,  whcft' 
pope  Nicholas  V.,  in  1450.  resolved  to  erect  a  new  cathedral,  worthy  of  the  dignity  ami- 
Importance  of  the  Roman  pontificate,  then  in  the  zenith  of  its  power.  A  design  wa» 
aorordinglv  prcpircd  by  RosRClini  on  a  verv  grand  scale,  and  the  trilwoe  was  begun,- 
when  the' pope.  aled.  The  new  bnllding  reniinined  neglected  for  abont  bnlf  a  century., 
wlicn  Julius  II.  resolved  to  carry  out  the  building,  and  employed  firamanii.  tlieo  cefe- 
brated  as  an  architect,  to  mshe  n  new  deslj^n.  -  This  design  stiil  exists  The  found^Uon 
«tone  was  laid  in  1006;  and  the  works  earned  oo  witb  great  activity  till  the  death  of  Lbe 
rmpe  in  1518.  Braraante,  who  .died  the  following  year,  was  succeeded  by  Bui  lussiire 
Pemzzi.  Almost  every  architect  who  was  employed  during  the  long  course  of  tim« 
required  for  the  erection  of  this  gretit  edifice,  proposed  a  new  design.  That  of  ^an' 
Qiillo.  who  succeeded  Pcruzzi,  is  one  of  the  l)est,  and  is  still  preserved.  It  was  noftilj 
bis  death  in  1546,  whan  the  superintendence  devolved  on  Michael  Angelo,  then  72  ycart 
of  age,  that  much  progrcpp  was  made.  He  designed  the  dome;  and  had  the  catisfactton, 
before  his  death  in  his  90(li  year  (1564),  of  seeing  the  most  arduous  part  of  tire  task  com* 
picted:  and  he  left  such,  complete  models  of  the  remainder  that  it  was  carried  out 
exactly  in  conrormlty  wfth  his  design  by  his  successors,  Vignola  and  Giacomo  delfti 
Porta,  and  siiccessruHy  terminated  by  the  liittcr  in  1890  in  the  pontificate  of  Sixltis  V. 
Tlie  design  of  Michael  An^lo  was  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  but  tlie  building  w«« 
actiirliy  completwV  as  originally  deslsmed  by  Bramant£  as  a  Latin  eros.*,  under  Panl  V., 
,  by  the  architect  Carlo  llademo.  The  portico  and  fafade  were  also  by  him.  He  la 
'  much  blamed  for  altering  illehael  Angelo's  plan,  because  the  wsult  is  that  the  projpct- 
tng  nave  prevents  the  dome  ttbe  grmt  part  of  the  work)  fmro  being  well  seen.  The 
fnfade  ifl  consiilered  pitlery,.  anfl  too  miich  cut  up  into  small  Dieres.  It  is  observably 
that  this  entrance  fa^a  is  at  the  sant  end  of  the  churoh,  not  the  west,  as  it  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  n.  of  the  Alpe.  But  in  Italy  the  principle  of  orientation  was  littlf 
Icgarded.  .> 

Mademo'fl  nikVe  was  fiaished  in  1612,  and  tlie  facade  in  1614,  and  the  church  defea- 
ted by  Urban  VIII.  in  16;ii6.    In  the  front  of  the  portico  is  a  magnificent  atrium  in  the 
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focn.  of  Afyaisn.  inclosed  «n  two  sides  bjr  grand  scntticircvUr  ^Ipnnades.  Tl^  wm 
cr«oted  uQ(ier  iV(exandvr  VII.,  by  the  iircliitcct  Bernini. 

XUo  iajfodn  iji  (liu  catliedral  in  368  ft.  long  aud  145  ft.  liigli.  As  alrpadr  mentioned, 
Uisi  d^igu  19  not  general!  V  approved,  put  some  allowance  iiiuflt  Jje  niiuie  tor  tlie  neoeii- 
ri(ie«  of  tiae  case.  Ttie  balconies  iu  the  front  were  required,  as  the  pope,  at  easter, 
ti-Vnyt  l)estows  bis  blessiDi;  ou  the  people  from  Uiem.  Five  0}%u  an-ues  lead  into  a 
piagnificeiit  vestibule,  4iitt  ft.  long,  47  ft.  wide,  and  63  ft  liigli.  and  adorned  with 
•taUies  and  mosaics.  Here  is  preserved  a  celebrated  mosaic  of  Bt.  Peter  walking  on  tli« 
•aa,  called  tiio  Navlcellii,  d;^'signcd  by  Giotto  iu  1208,  und  preserved  from  the  old  boiiil- 
iqo.  Tiie  ceatriil  bronze  d(iur;j  are  nko  relics  saved  from  tlie  old  cLurcli.  On  entering 
the  interior  of  the  cathedral,  its  enormous  size  does  not  produce  ibe  impression  its 
gnwideur  of  proporlioitd  should  di>  ou  the  spectator.  This  arises  from  the  details  being 
sM  of  an  excessive  Jtize.  The  pilasters  of  the  unvo,  tlic  niches,  statues,  nioldii)$»,  etc., 
an>  all  such  as  tboy  might  have  b'jen  in  a  luuch  smaller  church,  inagnifled.  There  is 
nothing  to  m>irk  the  scale,  and  give  cxpre^ion  to  the  ningnitudc  of  the  building.  Tho 
flcurus  supporiittg  the  holy  water  fountiJn,  for  example,  ap^Sear  (o  be  those  of  cherubs 
ofa  naturd  size,  out  when  nioro  closely  npproachcd,  turn-out  to  be  6  ft.  in  height,  and 
thfi  flgui-es  in  the  niches  arc  ou  a  still  inoro  colossal  Kale.  The  cathedral  is  613  ft.  long, 
ttpd  450  ft.  across  the  irAusepts.  The  arch  of  the  nave  is  00  ft.  wide,  and  153  ft.  high. 
The  diameter  of  tho  dome  is  195^  feet.  From  the  pavement  to  the  base  of  the  lantern 
b  iOS  ft.,  and  to  the  top  of  the  cross  434}  ft.  T)>c  dome  is  thus  50  ft.  wider,  and  64 'ft. 
higher  than  that  of  St.  Paul's  (q.  v.)  in  London. 

•The  walls  of  llie  interior  are  atlorned  with  plaies  of  tho  richest  marbles,  and  copies 
ot  tho  most  c^lebnted  paintings  executed  in  mosaic.  The  arch  pici-s  have  two  stories 
of  niches  with  statues  of  .saints.  biU  the:<e,  unfortunately,  aio  in  a  debased  ftylu  of  art. 
The  pavement  is  all  in  marbles  of  different  colors,  crrnngrd  in  beautiful  patterns 
dwgned  by  Qiiicotno  dulla  Porta.  The  dome  is,  however,  the  finest  part  of  the  catbe- 
dital;  it  is  supported  on  four  great  arches.  Inimodiatcly  under  tbu  dome  stands  the  high 
■tetr  over  the  grave  of  St.  Peter.  It  is  suiToundcd  uya  ^ngniflcent  balducdiino  or 
csnopy.'in  bronze,  which  was  designed  by  Bernini  in  1933,  rnd'exectited  with  Brottso 
sfrippe.l  from  the  pantheon  by  pope  Urban  YIII.    Beneath  the  bigli  altar  is  the  sbrinc, 

SAvhich  112  lumiis  burn  day  and  idght.  The  building  is  ailorned  with  many  remark- 
le  monuineats  and  statues,  some  of  them  by  Michael  Angefo,  Cauova.  and  'rhor«'ald-> 
saa.  The  most  of  tlie  monuments  are  orecte'l  in  memory  of  the  popes,  but  there  is 
one  to  "James  III.,  Charles  III.,  and  Henry  IX.,  kings  of  England,**  the  remains  of 
the  exiled  Stuarts  being  buried  in  the  vaults  b;ne;iin.  The  "gmtto  Vaticane,"  or 
Ofypt,  has  been  mmt  carefully  and  religiously  preserved  durint;  all  the  changes  and 
ii|r«rks  of  the  catbednd;  so  much  so,  that  "the  ancient  pavement  remains  undisturbed. 

As  a  work  of  architectural  art.  St  Peter's  is  the  greatest  opportunity  which  han 
occurred  in  modern  times;  but,  notwithstanding  the  great  names  of  the  men  who 
were  engaged  upon  the  work,  it  is  universally  admitted  to  be  a  grand  and  lamentablo 
wliirc. 

■.  8AIHT  FZTSS'B  COUBQE,  Cambridge,  commonly  called  Peter-house,  wus  founded 
before  any  other  college  now  existing  in  England — viz.,  in  1^7,  by  Hugh  do  Bolshaiu, 
IMaltop  of  Ely.  and  was  endowed  bv  him  in  1282,  with  n  mainlenamc  for  a  ip.t8ter 
and  14  fellows.  Iti  addition  to  the  14  original  foundation-fellows,  there  are  two  bye  fel- 
lows on  different  foundations,  and  Sii  scholars.    The  moster  is  ejepted  by  the  society. 

ff&nrT  FITBB'S  U  FOBT,  or  commonly  St.  Pttcr'*,  tho  cliicf  iown  of  Oucmacy.  one 
of  ttte  channel  islands.     See  OasKiTBEY. 

SAUTT  FIBBBB,  the  chief  t..  though  not  the  scat  of  CDTermncnt,  of  tho  island  of 
Martinique  (qvA  belonging  to  France,-  sLiiids  at  the  Iwna  of  a  bay,  IG  ni.  3.w.  of  th» 
capital,  Fort-la-France  (formerly  Fort  Royal).  It  is  the  largest  towu'in  tho  AntUleSk  witb 
a^pop.  of  30.000.  and  is  the  chief  entrepOt  of  those  isinmls. 

I  &AINT  PIXBBZ,  a  t  of  the  island  of  Bourbon  (q.v.),  or  Reunion,  on  tho  8.W.  csoost, 
$4  m.  S.W.  from  Saint  Denis.     Pop.  14,183. 

fi.VUNT  PIERRE,  CHAEI.K8  Ivks&s  Caotei,,  Abb6  do,  165^1743,  b.  Fmnce;  entered 
the -priesthood.  He  was  appointed  cluip'uin  to  tho  bishop  of  Orleans  in  1T02,  and  soon 
afterward  reeeived  the  abbey  of  Tiron.  Ke  accompanied  cardinal  Polign.ic  to  the  con- 
grow  of  Utrecht  in  1712,  and  tho  next  year  oppearcd  the  first  imrt  of  his  Pi-qjet  de  Pni» 
pvpitnelle.  He  was  expellad  from  tho  acudemy  on  account  of  liis  Diusours  oar  la  My- 
mnodic.  1718,  which  favored  a  constitutional  government,  and  attacked  Louis  XIv. 
6«  contlnuod  to  advocate  his  views  in  tho  so-called  dub  do  C^ntresol,  which  was  xlosod 
hj  Fleury  in  1731. 

'   SAINT-PIERRE,  JacqubsHerbi,  Bbrnarmnjdv.    Sbk  PiKUBG,  4»tt<. 

SAINT  PIERRE  ANT)  MIQUELON,  o  French  colony  s.  of  Newfoundland,  opposits 
Our  gulf  of  8t.  Lawrence,  consisting  of  the  islands  of  Oreat  and  Littte  Miquelou  aod  Sti 
Pierre;  about  80  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  4,1S0.  Tho  chief  ooeupation  is  Miinc.  Capital,  Bt, 
Pierre. 

,  iaAIHT-FIXBBE-IX8-0AI.AI8,  a  t  of  France,  in  the  dppsrtment  of  Pas-de-Cnlals.  It 
jtnay  almost  bo  regarded  as  the  south-eastern  suburb  of  Cnlais,  to  **fc!h  tt  nearly  adjdoa, 
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liniiiM  gBOwa  to  »  sin  eseMdin;  that  of  Caliils  ilielf.  It  la  fivmong  for  its  inonufiK^. 
UucB  ol  iuUe  (q  v.).  Other  bniDcheB  of  Indutttry  are  nlso  acilvety  prosecuted,  aa  tJW 
■utnaf  actotes  at  leather  and  bo«t-ioot  sugar.  -  Pop.  '78,  S2,849. 

BAOrr  FOLTKV,  is  a  ferttfic(l  L  of  lower  Austria,  80  in.  w.  of  Vienna.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  catlieilral,  iind  lias  maaufuctures  of  cotton,  paper,  glass,  and  stonc-warc  goods.' 
Pop.  '69.  7,779. 

CAIHT  QinSTIV,  »  tbriviog  Atanufacturii\g  t  in  tiic  n.  of  France,  dvpnrtment  oif 
Aisne,  is  eituiUvd  ou  tbe  Bomnie,  olioUt  60  rn.  n.c.  of  Paris,  Its  populiition  lias  uiord 
thatn  doubled  in  86  years,  <inil  in  1876  was  87,880.  St.  C^uentin  lias  u  ceiebrutcd  cliurgli— • 
"eue  of  Ibe  finest,  boldest,  and  purest Ootliic  buildings  111  tliis  partof  Uelgic  Gaul."  St.- 
Quentin  is  tlie  center  of  a  manuiacture  of  linen,  miuliii,  lace,  and  gauze.  Tlie  cniial  of 
at.  QutHtin,  coanvcting  thu  iMsin  of  the  Somipe  wiili  that  of  tbe  bcliddt,  was  fluiskeu 
by  Napoleon  in  lUlO.  U  is  carried  ihrougl)  the  intervening  hills  by  tunnels.  At  Su' 
QucatiD  a  battle  was  foi>Sht,-^^^^,j^  U57,  between  the  Spaniards,  assisted  by  n  body  <d 
Eoglisli  troops,  and  the  French,  in  wUlcb  tbe  latter  were  defeated. 

SAINT  REGIS,  a  TtUage'ia  n.  New  York  and  s.  Cuniidn,  province  of  Quebec,  on  th^ 
*.  blink  of  the  rivur  St.  Lawrence;  pup.  '70,  1,400.  It  is  iuhabUed  by  tbe  St.  Itcgis 
faioily  of  Uie  luQuois.irjtbei  of  ludisuis,  by  whom  it.was  settled  in  1700.  Tliey  spcalctui 
Mohsiwk  language,  and  are  geoerully  of  tiio  Itomau  Cutliolic  "fuith.  Tbc-y  nru  dlvid^ 
lil^e  tbe  town,  iuto  British  auU  Acacriakn;  tbe  former  uuuiberiug  8OQ,  and  the  latter  68k 
tbe  ollegianceaae eilhcr  gpverament  beipg  iransnritted  tlirougli  tbu  female  line.  The 
reservation  in  Cau«d.i  is'btllicr  larger  tliiun  that  on  ibis  sidu  the  line,  wbictils  14,000' 
acreSk  Tlte  n.-rtional  lx>undary  passing  through  i^  places,  it,  jMtrtly  in  Franklin  go.,  IL 
T.,  anil  partly  in  Huntii^gxlou  co.,  Quebec.  It  is  connected  >Yith  Cornwall  on  thp 
opposita  bank  by  a  feriy.  It  iias,  two  post-oSces;  one  at  St.  Regis,  Quebec,  aud  one  li 
Hoganaburg,  N.  Y.  j 

SAUTTS,  a  namo  applied  in  tlia  New  Testament  to  the  members  of  the  Cbristlnn  eom- 
manity  guuerally.  but  restricted  by  ccolesiiistical  usage  from  very  early  times  to  tiiosB 
wbo,  whether  under  the  pjd  or  imdcr  the  new  dispensation,  have  bet^n  specially  remark- 
■Me  fortbeir  peiaonsl  virtues  and  their  eminent  services  to  the  cause  of  religiim.  Qt 
tbe  oM  dispeasattioa,  tlie  "  patriarchs  nnd  propliets"  are  commonly  designated  ns  mints. 
But  the  word  is  used  much  more  of  thu  Cbristinii  church.  In  the  nges  of  perxccutiou 
the  quality  whidi  most  of  all  challeB^ud  the  adminitioii  and  reverence  of  the  fiiitbful 
wa?  naturally  coiimgc  aad  constancy  in  the  profession  and  the  defense  of  the  Cliristiati 
faith;  and  tlios  the  curliest  of  ihoM  whom  (he  church  reverences  for  «ancliiy  jf  lifo, 
are  also,  for  the  most  part,  rcverenocd  as  cliarapions  of  thefaitb.  In  general,  however, 
the  saints  are  distributed  into  several  cliissca,  chiefly  in  i-elatiou  to  the  spcciol  service 
which  the  chnrch  hns  appropi-inted  to  their  honor.  Thus  we  find  cniinicriited:  1. 
Api«tk»  and  evangelists;  8.  Hurtyn;  8.  Confessors,  a  name  applied  priiniiivcly  to 
those  who  iiad  cxhlbiterl  great  constancy  in  prcfessin:;  the  faith,  olthough  without  tb(s 
fliial  crown  of  mnityrdotn,  but  in  later  timen  understood  of  all  who,  without  being 
martyrs,  were  eminent  for  sanctity  of  life;  4,  Doctors  or  men  eminent  for  sacred  knm- 
ing;  5.  Virgins;  8.  Matrons  and  widows  distinguished  for  l)olinpss  of  life.  Ancicutl^ 
the  cbaractef  and  appellbtlon  of.  Mint  were  bestowed  upon  individuals,  as  it  were,  ly 
acclamation,  and  liy  tbe  common  voice  of  tbe  members  of  the  particular  Christian  com- 
munity to  which  tbe  individu.'tl  belonj^d,  or  to  which  his  merits  were  mast  famttisi. 
Tbe  esirlient  examples,  ss  may  be  seen  in  the  letter  of  the  rhuroh  of  Smyi-na  on  the  mar- 
trrdom  of  Polycarp,  of  stioh  judj^enta  as  to  individuals  were  in  the  esse  iif  niiirtyra. 
Altars  were  erected  nt  their  tombs,  and  the  people  assembled  for  worf^bip  on  the  anni- 
veiauy  of  thMT-mortyrdom.  Even  then,  however,  the  letters  of  St.  Cypriun  (Epo.  87 
and  89)  show  that  caution  was  observed  by  the  bishops  to  guard  against  the  rccogimioi^ 
of  undeserving  individuals.  Tbe  honors  of  tbe  martyrs,  even  l)eforc  the  a$:c  of  pcrseci^ 
tlon  hod  passed,  were  extctided  to  confessors  of  the  faith,  and  eventually  to  all  wh6 
were  eminent  for  holiness  of.life,  and  especially  to  those  who  obtained  the  reputation  of 
performing  miracles.  The  names  of  those  who  were  so  honored  were  placed  in  the 
register  (or  diptych)  of  each  church.  It  was  nnt,  however,  till  a  conipaiuiively  latd 
]icriod  that  a  regular  form  of  procedure  was  established  in  the  Roman  church  for  the 
parpose  of  testing  the  claim  of  iudividualstothe  authentic  reputation  of  sanctity.  From 
tbe  4tli  c.  downward,  examples  of  reference  to  Rome— as,  for  instance,  in  the  Acts  ot 
Virgilius,  Lisiiop  of  Trent— ace  cited  by  Catholic  writers.  But  the  first  recorded 
example  of  a  solemn  and  public  decree  is  in  the  case  of  Udulric  or  Ulric.  bishop  of 
Aagsborg,  to  whom  the  honors  of  simctity  were  n<ljud!ied  by  pope  John  XVI.  (see  Hai*- 
douin.  Council.  VI.  P.  1.,  p.  727)  in  the  end  of  tire  lOlh  c.  (98»).  Since  that  lime  the 
procedure  of  the  church  of  Rome  as  to  tlie  public  recognition  <if  the  saints  has  l)ee« 
matured  and  rnetbodlzed.  It  consists  of  two  stages,  that  are  called  respectively  "  beati" 
flcnfion"  nnd  "  canonization."  The  former  is  hut  a  preliminary  process,  and  consists  IM 
a  deClsratioA  by  the  pope  that  tlie  "bentiflcd*'  person  Is  entitled,  by  reason  of  bisfoi' 
ber)  eminent  virtues,  attested  by  mimcles,  to  be  regarded  as  a  saint,  and  as  such  honored 
and  invoked.  Tbis  authorisation,  however,  is  not^in  IjcatificaMon  extended  to  the  entire 
dMirefa,  bat  is  alway«  United  to  a  particuhir  cbnrcb,  or  province,  or-religious  ocder;  an4  ' 
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tile  nuttiro  of  tlie  honors  ponmtted  to  be  paid  to  tlie  beatifled  person  isstrictlydeteedfiithcr 
by  the  lenus  ut'  the  decree,  or  br  local  usugc,  if  eudji  have  alrc-Rdy  existed.  But  altliougb. 
tuu  effect  of  a  decree  of  lieittiticHtioti  is  k'Ss  comprelieiieive  lUan  llmt  of  \ho  subeequcnt 
»ud  flniii  declarutioii  in  cuiioniziiiiuu,  tlie  prcpaiiilory  inquiry  is  in  all  gubstnntial. par- 
ticulars the  same.  TUe  details  of  botli  arc  csplaincu  ttt  g:ciit  length  nnd  with  curious 
minuteness  liy  tlie  Iearnc<rpope  Uencdict  XlV.  (Lambruscldni)  in  ii  spcciul  work  on  the 
subject,  whicU  lias  ihe  further  Interest  of  containing,  as  uu  nppendix,  the  minutes  of 
Ibe  enlifc  proceeclini-s  in  the  cnnouiziition  whicli  took  place  during  itlsi  own  olteiiil  con- 
ncctii)n  wiih  that  department.  The  inquiry  iti  both  procedures  is  conducted  by  th*con- 
grt'g.ition  of  caniinals,  called  the  congn-giition  of  rites,  and  cocsists  first  in  an  exami- 
nation of  the  writings  (if  llicrc  ixi  any)  of  tlie  indltlduul,  then  of  the  holiness  of  hie  life 
ttud  convcrsjition,  and  finally  of  the  niiracles  alleged  to  have  been  rerformed  by  him  in 
life,  or  olituiued  through  his  relics,  and  llitet^ession  iafter  death-  Two  such  nifracles  at 
Jeii.st  must  1k!  established  by  what  is  considered  mtisfuelory  evidence.  Upon  aU  these 
ttoints  sworn  depositions  are  n-quin-d,  aud  all  (fro  aubjected*t0  a  most  rigoiousFcrutioy, 
i:i  which  the  olHcc  of  iuipuguunt  ia  diseliarged  ly  un  cclvocate  called  proniptor  fldci, 
^ud  popularly  uickiir.nicd  the  devil's  rdvocate,  ir.s. duly  Lciug  to  rnite  every  possible 
dffHcuIty  in  the  way  of  tlio  r.captaucc  of  the  evidence  o'f  panctitj'.  This  inquiry  is  gen- 
fndly  a  very  protracted  cnc;  ai:d  after  it  l;as  been  ccmpIcUd,. and  its  R-snlta  recorded 
Li  writing,  the  acts  are  Eultmitted  to  the  cardinals,  wbo  tiieet  three  times  in  private  con- 

frcgat.'cns,  and  finally,  if  all  appears  laii.^fuctoVily  (xtalilislicd,  in  a  public  congregation, 
y  whicli  the  d'.-cision  is  made  litiown  to  tlie  pore.  fhnnW  tlie  decision  be  upprove-d 
bv  the  fop?  the  Bolcmuization  Is  jrccecdfed  with.  The  ttoltmrliy  takes  place  in  the 
Vatican  church.  The  cardinal  j-iefiet  of  the  congregation  of  rites liafids  llic  pope'a brief 
to  tlie  cardintil,  r.Vcli-priest  cf  the  Taficnn",  t-y  -wlicm  it  Is  read;  the ,  Te  Itttim  Is  in- 
toned ;  the  iniajTc  cf  the  lieaHfled  individual  is  uncovered  to  rcceite  the  veneration  of 
tbe  afsembly;  liigh'mass,  with  the  collect,  in  I  is  honor,  is  sung;  and  In  tlic  afternoon 
the  pope  goes  f  olcranly  to  the  church  to  pay  reverence  to  the  image.  The  procedure,  in 
case  of  n  martyr,  is  somcwlist  different.  In  both.  l'.owc;\-cr.  the  process  is  but  fttelimi- 
'iiary  to  the  solemn  :caHonization.  Thci  effect  of  the  latter  comprises:  1.  A  drdamlion 
tiiat  the  canonized  person  ia  to  be  recognized  as  a  raint  throiigbout  the  entire  church; 
S.  That  he  is  to  be  invoked  in  the  public  irarers;  8.  That  churches  and  altars  Bunr  be 
rrccteii  in  Lis  koncr;  4.  Tlint  he  may  boinvokcd  in  the  mass  and  public  service:  &.  That 
o  festival  may  bccelebrnted  in  honor  of  him;  0.  That  hia.imago icav  lie  set  up  in  pnblic; 
end  lastly,  llmt  his  relics  may  ho  preserved  and  publicly  boiiored  The  solesunUv  of 
caoonizntion,  which  is  preceded  by  a  now  inquiry  mmilur  to  that  of  the  bctitificatlfia. 
.rml  ty  new  judgment  of  the  congregation  of  ntea  confirmed  by  Ihe  pope,  in  ou«  of  the 
.most  gorgeous  in  tl:o  entire  ceremonial  of  the  Roman  church.  It  t«k<-s  place  in  the 
•-Vnticnn  church  (St.  PetcrV),  and  is  generally  at  tendc  J  by  n  large  asacmbly  of  bisliops 
from  various  parts  of  tho  church.  In  many  rof^pccle  it  rcGcnibles  tliat  of  tI;o  bcatiflca- 
ifion,  hut  its  distinctive  characteristic  is  the  solemn  miblicalion,  by  order  of  Ihe  pope  in 
icrson,  after  the  hymn  of  invocalicn  cf  tiie  Holy  Ghost  h]:8  been  fungi  of  the  dccr<c 
;«f  canonization.  iThis  is  followed  \j  mass,  else  celebratsd  by  the  pope  in  person,  and 
romeiinies  by  n  homily  of  the  pope  in  lionor  of  the  nc^Yly  <-aDoiiized.  The  church  of 
£t.  Peter's  is  speciiillv  dccorattd  r.t  a  vast  cost  for  the  ceremonial,  nnd  the  entire  expcn- 
iditurc  on  such  occasions  has  licm  estimated  at  not  Iofs  ll.an  £2O.C0O.  Roman  CalhoIicH 
l.old  that  in  such  decrees  the  judgment  of  their  church  is  infallible;  and  to  deny  tiiat 
my  particular  cononized  individual  is  really  a  nunt  is  held  to  involve,  if  cot  actual 
liercoy,  at  least  a  grievous  act  of  contumacy  against  tlie  faith  of  tho  church.  On  the 
doctrine  of  raint  worship,  sec  Ikvoca.ticn  op  Saiktb;  aud  on  that  regarding  tho 
I.onvr  paid  to  relics  of  saints  end  mortyrB,  see  Reucs. 

SAIHTS'  SATS,  days  set  apart  in  honor  of  particular  saints  and  martyrs.  The  prac- 
tice dates  from  the  times  of  persecution,  when  the  people  were  wont  to  nsscmWc  at  Ihe 
,tomI)s  of  martyre  on  the  anniversary  of  the  martyrdom.  In  the  multiplication  of  sv.cb 
celebrations,  a' record  of  the  days  fixed  for  each  saint  or  martyr  liccame  tiecessarj-.  Tliis 
.was  called  cnUndm-ium.  The  'Aays  so  appointed  were  cekbratcd  witli  more  Or  lefs 
jliolemnity,  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  saint,  or  the  degree  of  devotion  with  which  lie 
.was  regarded.  In  (-omo  cases  the  sidnt's  day  was  kept  as  a  holidoy  of  obligation,  in 
which  no  servile  work  was  permitted  to  be  done.  Other  days  are  of  vnri<>U8  minor 
degrees  of  solemnity,  and  are  called  double  (greater  or  lesser),  f  cml-double.  and  rimple, 
from  the  peculiar  form  of  the  office  set  apart  for  each.  In  particular  countries,  prov- 
inces, dioceses,  or  parishes,  tho  day  of  the  patron  saint  is  spcciallv  celebrated;  and  in  all 
churches  tho  festival  of  Ihe  saint  to  whom  the  eliurch  is  dedicated. 
•  ••  BAUTT  8EBTAK,  a  sea-port  of  Franco,- in  the  dcp.  of  Illc»ct-Viliunc,  stands  nt  tho 
jDoiith  of  the  Ibincc.  opposite  St  Malo(g.v.).  to  which,  Ihero  is  communication  by  land 
«t  low- water.  The  liarbor,  called  port  BoHdor.  is  secure.  Sninl  fcrvan,  whicli  Is  fre- 
quently spoken  of  as  a  suburb  of  St.  Main,  is  much  frequented  as  a  watering-place,  and 
^rrios  on  ship-buihling  and  consideniblo  commerce,  especially  in  timber.    Pop.  '76, 

SAINT  SIMON,  Claitdb  Am^  Marquis  do,  174»-iai0;  b.  France;  educated  in  the 
Strasbourg  military  school.    After  serving  iaFlondcaand  Poliuid,  he  was  iHsfit  jto  Mar- 
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1iBrque«iid  foosht^Htfa  Rodiiey-,  Hie  Bnglish  adinint). -In  1780' hO  entered  the  S^nisb 
■rmy  and  was  mada  tield'inanghai.  He  lud  a  coinmiidd  in  the  Yorktown  caaipaagu  in 
Amciica;  afterward  returned  to  the  Spanish  service  and  look  the  patriot  side  at  the 
eleraUou  of  Jori>me  to  tlie  throD«  in  1SU8.  For  this  lie  was  condemned  to  deatit,  but 
was  pardoned  and  afterward  beosnic  capt.gcn.  and  a  grandee  of  Spain. 

8AIST  SIHOIT,  Loots  db  Bouvnor,  Due  de,  ■whose  famtty  claimed  to  be  descended 
from  Cbarluniii^ne,  was  bom  in  Jan.,  1675.  After  rectivinga  ciiR'ful  education  under 
tUo  siiporiuteniti'nce  of  Ids  mother,  he  entered  the  army  in  1693.  but  considfring  liis  pro- 
ini>tio3  liol  equal  to  his  deserts,  ho  resigned  his  coiuinis.<;ion  in  1703,  and  devoted  the 
n!.m:dudcr  of  hi^i  life  to  a  sort  of  court  statesmanship.  8uint  Simon's  position  was  as 
(iiigutar  and  us  anomalous  as  bis  chanicter.  I'rofoundly  ambitions,  bis  pride  wus  yet 
greater  than  liid  ambition.  His  ideas  of  aristocnilic  rights  and  privileges  were  perliups 
m.)re  outra^eou.-^Iy  fainilical  tliau  any  ever  entertained  in  modern  ages;  and  the  whole 
aitn  of  his  life  wiw  to  nullif  v  the  lufluenco  of  the  parliament,  and  to  place  the  government 
•  of  France  iu  the  hands  of  the  gvand»  teignenvi—xhii  great  tcrriloriai  lords,  flie  middle 
class  he  abhorred;  and  the  rise  to  distinction  of  any  one  belonging  to  that  order — any 
nivu*  ham^,  tortured  his  patrician  soul  idmost  lieyond  endurauce.  We  have  not  space 
(ui>r  would  it  be  worth  our  whiK',  if  wo  had)  to  recount  bis  career  of  hauj'hty  ind  inso- 
le It  conspiracy  against  the  political  rights  of  commoners,  which  marks  liim  out  as  the 
m  )st  tliorougligo'.nij  oligarch  iu  princlplu  of  whom  we  have  any  record.  During  the  lat- 
ter p:irt  ef  IxMiis  Xty.'s  rei;jn,  and  ih'e  regency  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  he  enjoyed  much 
C7ndderatio:i,  and  his  arijtWJratTc  p3llcy  more  thin -once  cujoyeda  temporary  triumph; 
bat  witlLtUe  accession  to  the  regoncy  of  tliu  duke  of  Bourbon  ho  fell  into  disgrace,  and 
With!livv»-fir<Mn  pubric  Ufa. .  HemiBdat  Paris,  Mir.  3,  1735.  Saint  Simon's  list  yearswenj 
occupied  chiefly  in  the  coinpodtion  of  his  famous  Mimoires,  a  work  of  incalculable  histo- 
ricd  valu-'.  TliDUgli  the  style  is  far  from  faultless,  it  au  admirably  c.tpressss  the  meaning 
of  tUa  au.hor.  that  o.ne  would  not  wi.sh  it  other  than  it  U.  The  Wuvrm  G»nptitM  de  Lnuit 
d!  S*;«<  Si/a'>u  appjared  at  Strasburg  in  1791,  in  13  vols.,  but  the  best  edition  is  tliat  of 
M.H.  Cherucl  anrl  Regnior  (-30  vols.  Paris,  18 j1,  etser/.).  See  A.  Lelfivro  Poutalis,  2>t»- 
caxr*  gur  Li  Vie  et  U»  (Enres  de  Hiinl  Simon  (Paris,  1833). 

BMMT  SIXO^T  and  SAUT  BIXOKIAJBriSX.  Ci..vuo3  Hbxbi.  Comtede  Saimt  Simos. 
a  French  soct.il  piilo-wpiier,  fouudsr  of  the  sect  named  after  him,  Sat7U  3in>iu(iiu, 
lielongml  to  a  dlffisreut  br.inch  of  the  same  family  as  the  preceding,  and  was  born  at 
Pjri4,  Oct.  17,  170 J.  Although  destined  to  become  the  prop:igator  of  the  most  revolu- 
tio:i:U'y  ani  dj:ii()cratic  id'jas  of  modern  time-i,  ha  was  rojircd  in  a  perfect  lio(4)eJ  of  aris- 
losratii!  prjj  idice.  Neverthelass,  from  his  earliest  yearst  Saint  Simon  exiiil>ited  a 
djcidud  buslility  to  the  establislied  system  of  thing.-),  miiiiily,  however,  it  would  seem 
(aoG}rdia:^  to  the  anecdotes  in  vo:jUo)  from  a  certiiiii  puerile  vehemence  and  obstinacy  of 
nuturb  Ho  was  cursed,  moreoiver,  with  a  precocious  vanity.  What  are  we  to  think  of  a 
luiacaratdy  16  ittvinpr  his  serv&nt  orders  to  rouse  him  every  morning  with  such  a  flattering 
su  nmiDi  a.s  LiMi-toin,  M'lMieur  le  OanUe,  wat  avee  de  graiUU)  ehotet  d  /aire,  especially 


thedaywhjnloi-d  Comivallisaurrenderedat  Yorktown  (Sept.  17,  1781),  with  all  Ills  forces. 
Oapturod  by  the  British  on  his  return  home,  its  was  taken  to  Janiiuca,  where  he  remained 
till  the  peace  ia  1783  restored  him  to  liberty  and  France.  But  the  monolony  of  garrison 
life  did  not  suit  his  resllesi  and  iropuiient  spirit,  and  in  1785  he  quitted  (he  serme,  and 
traveled  in  Holland  and  Spain,  busying  himself  with  various  industrial  schemes,  such  as 
connectin:^  Madrid  with  the  sea  by  means  of  a  canal,  and  introducing  diligence*  into 
Andal'jsU — the  latter  of  which  proved  successful.  The  great  revolution  found  in  him — 
noble  though  \\s  was — an  entbusiiistic  disciple,  and.  lie  voted  in  his  patrimonial  canton 
for  tbo  abuiitlfin  of  titles  of  nobility,  but  oicl  not  take  any  part  in  the  political  events  that 
followed.  His  energies  were  devoted  to  mailers  more  profitable  than  patriotic — viz.,  the  ' 
purcliase  of  cond^cnted  property — and  it  is  unlinppily  not  at  all  doubtful  that  when 
France  was  laboring  in  the  agony  of  a  mighty  straggle  ailer  new  life.  Saint  Simon  was 
consnmsd  by  an  ignoble  p:is$ibn  for  enriching  himself.  Bnt  then,  as  hia  <li!K;iplee  have 
nalv«ly  observed,  it  was  necessary  that  be  should  acquire  a  fortune  in  order  that  lie 
might  be  abls  to  devote  himself  satisfactorily  to  ideas.  It  was  during  the  revolution, 
and  wbile  suifuring  a  temporary  imprisonment  in  the  Luxembourg,  that  visions  of  a  nev> 
social  syslem,  based  on  scientihc  nrinripies,  and  not  on  polilicnl  conveulionaUties,  firb.  , 
ttnfohled  ilicmsel  vcb  before  his  araent  imagination.  His  ancestor  Ciiarlemagno  appeared 
to  him  one  night  in  a  dream,  and  said:  D^uii  que  le  monde  aeitte  auaune  famiUe  u'ajov*' 
de  ViMiineur  de  produire  u»  hirot  el  vn  phUomphe  de  premiire  ligne.  Get  honnenr  itait 
riteni  d  ma  mititon.  Mon  flu,  let  tueeiii  eomme  p/uloeifphe  egaleront  mux  qu'  j'ui  obtenu 
camnu  mUitaire  et  eomuM  poKttqtie.  Saiat  Simon,  though  now  88  rears  of  age,  com- 
■eocod  to  study  "  Bcience,"  of  which  hewasns  yet  quite  ignorant.  The  pl.nn  he  adopted 
vas  pleasant  and  ingenious.  Ho  took  a  house  opposite  'the  eeole  pMi/technique,  and 
invited  lo  his  table  tlie  professors  of  mathematics,  of  physics,  and  of  astronomy,  frvHB 
whose  lips — in  the  intervals  of  their  feeding — he  acnuired  the  necessary  informatioo. 
Thrn  be  changed  bis  Uidginr.^,  and  fixed  himaelf  oeal  the  acoUdt  medicute,  where,  pu;^ 
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•ulng  tlie  same  metliod  «ifli  Die  pliy*lologi*ti.  he  leamad  from  fhem  MvnetUB;^  tte 
Kracture  of  or^iized  Ixxlies.  In  1801  lie  married,  and  threw  open  bis  mluiui  lu  all  tlH! 
Mvants  ana  jinists  of  Paris;  but  hia  lavish  hospitalities — pradigulities.  perhau*.  they 
ou^lit  rather  to  be  called — soon  diwipated  the  foriune  be  una  amasaea  uuring  luo  revo- 
lution. Meanwhile  a  ootabte  aodai  idea  seized  him.  UeariDg  that  the  hushnnd  of 
HaUume  de  Btael  had  just  died,  he  resolved  to  marry  the  widow,  whom  be  consiidered  to 
be  the  only  woman  fit  to  associate  with  him  in  his  great  project  for  Iho  regeucrutlon  of 
aoctety.  To  be  sure  there  was  a  little  impediuient  lu  the  whv — viz.,  his  being  alrea<ly 
niarried;  but  in  France  there  is  never  :iny  ditSculty  in  gelling  a  divorce;  and  Saint 
Simon  wiis  soon  us  good  as  a  bachelor  again.  Betaking  himself  lo  Coppet.  he  uufoIde<l 
his  plan  to  tlie  lady,  anil  begged  her  concurrence,  urging  his  suit  (it  Is  suit!)  by  the  most 
impressive  cousideratiuiis;  J(tadame,  tout  etet  la  femine  la  plat  eztraen-dinaire  du  monde; 
cvtnine  fen  tuu  Vlioinine  le  plat  extraordiiuiire;  a  neat  devx  noui  autiant,  ta/u  dtmte,  un 
enfant  plat  ettraordinaire  encore.  Madiime  de  8tnel,  however,  declined  to  further  the 
philanthropic  projects  ()f  Saint  Simon  in  the  way  he  wanted,  and  the  reformer — now. 
begimiing  to  be  in  straits — published  at  Geneva  a  Lettre  d'uu  HabUani  de  Genhe  a  t«* 
CofUemporaiitt  (1M>3),  in  which  he  proposes  (among  other  things^  that  there  shoiihi  be  hu 
annual  subscription  for  the  b^Dcfit  of  men  of  genius — mathematicians,  pliysiciiins,  cbeiti- 
ists,  physiologists,  liltura'eurs,  painters,  and  musicians — that  spiritual  power  should  be 
in  the  bands,  hot  of  the  clerg}',  but  of  savants,  and  temporal  power  in  the  bands  of  the 
landed  proprietors,  while  the  privilege  of  choosing  "chiefs  of  humanity"  should  belong 
to  everybody;  finally,  he  asserts  that  religion  Is  only  a  human  invention.  Saint  Bimon^ 
proposal  (so  obstinately  prejudiced  are  men  against  what  is  Mght)  A'aa  not  ndopled— wr^ 
not  even  noticed,  either  by  "  men  of  genius"  or  others,  and  in  the  course  of  miavi  months 
he  was  glad  to  accept  tlie  office  of  copyist  at  the  Mont-de-Pi6t6.  Even  tliTS  bumble 
means  of  making  a  livelihood  he  had  to  resign  from  ill  health,  and  be  would  probably 
have  died  of  stnrvatiou  hod  he  not  fallen  in  by  chance  with  an  old  revolutionary  friend 
called  Diard,  who  took  him  into  his  house  and  furnished  him  with  mean.s  to  publish  one 
of  his  most  important  works,  the  Introduction  atue  I'ravaux  Seientifiquei  da  JJu-neuviiiiie 
Slide  (Par.  1807).  The  death  ot  DianI,  in  1810,  once  more  plunged  Saint  Simon  into 
misery.  Soon  after,  we  tlnd  him  writing  to  LacepMe,  Cuvier,  Degei-ando,  Cambacer^, 
ttc.,  ia  this  siylo: '•Afatitieur,'' toyet-monSauvear,  jeineuri  da  jfitim  ....  JJepuitquxme 
j&urt,  je  mange  da  pain  et  j«  bait  de  Ceau;  je  trataiOe  eaiu  feu  et  fat  tendu  jutgu'd  mee 
hdbitg  pourfournir  aux  frail  de*  eopie*  de  tnon  iTataiL  There  is  nothing  ludicrous  here — 
it  Is  the  plain  unaffected  agony  of  utter  want.  In  1812  bis  wretchedness  came  lo  n  crisis; 
he  left  Paris,  betook  himself  to  Peronne,  where  he  fell  dangerously  ill,  but  recovered 
through  Ihc  attentions  of  his  family,  who  now  settled  a  smsll  pension  on  him;  he  then 
returned  to  Paris.  After  the  restoration,  be  began — in  spite  of  his  extnivsgant  vanity — 
to  reap  the  never-failing  reward  of  enthusiMm  and  perseverance — a  crop  of  disoiples. 
Of  these  I  he  most  distinguished  was  Augustin  Thierry,  who  assisted  liim  in  ibe  redaction 
of  bis  Jieorganiaatian  de  la  Soeiiti  Mlttr/^.Senne — a  work  intended  to  demonstrate  tiie  inu- 
Ulity  of  tlie  congress  of  Vienna,  and  tlie  incapacity  of  all  mere  political  cnngrpsees  to 
estabHsl)  a  durable  peace.  He  proposes  the  institution  of  n  European  parliament,  liaving 
tbe  right  to  arbitrate  in  coses  or  difference  among  the  various  nations,  and  adds  that  llic 
first  step  toward  the  reorganization  of  Europe  is  the  union  of  France  and  EngUnd.  In 
1817-18.  be  published  LInduttrie,  ou  Dmuttiojit  PotiUquet,  Morale*,  et  Pliiiotophigvet. 
partly  written  by  himself  and  partly  by  his  disciples.  The  third  volume  is  the  work  of 
the  celebrated  Augiiste  Comte  (q.  v.).  By  tiiis  and  other  literary  enterprises  Saint  Blmon 
had  exhausted  all  his  funds,  and  as  he  saw  no  prospect  of  getting  any  more  he  resolved 
to  commit  Buicide,  and  actually  discharged  a  loaded  pistol  at  his  own  iiead  (Mar.  9,  1823). 
which,  however,  only  deprived  liim  of  an  eye,  and  not  of  life.  Tbe  last,  and  by  far  tlie 
most  remarkftblc  work  of  Saint  Simon,  is  bis  Nouteau  ChrixHanitme  (Par.  182A),  which 
contains  his  final  and  matured  convictions.  According  to  bim,  Christianity  has  been 
diverted  from  lis  oii^nal  design.  Progressive  by  nature,  and  meant  to  lie  modified  hr 
the  changing  circumstances  of  times  and  countries,  it  has  been  stiffened  into  unalteralife 
dogmas  by  ecclesiastical  conclaves.  The  clergy,  whose  mission  is  to  instruct,  are  igno- 
rant of  the  tliouglits  and  manners  of  modern  times,  and  have  exbibiled  n  romplcto  and 
deplorable  incapacity.  Protestantism  is  no  wiser  than  Ciitholicism.  It  has  set  its  face 
against  tlic  fine  arts,  and  has  sliown  a  cruel  and  fatal  indifference  to  the  physical  nmelio- 
r^tion  of  the  poor.  But  genuine  Christianity  embraces  in  ita  consideration  all  tbe  needa 
of  humanity.  From  Its  grand  principle,  "love  one  anoUier,"  it  derives  the  proposition, 
that  "  r(<]igion  ought  to  direct  all  tlie  social  forces  toward  the  moral  and  physical  ameli- 
orntion  of  the  cla<is  which  is  at  once  the  most  numerous  and  tbe  most  poor.'*^  From  Ibia 
premise  is  deduced  the  idea  of  a  social  hierarchy  based  on  capacity  and  labor — the  new 
spiritual  cinirch  comprising  all  functions  and  professions,  sanctifying  science  and  indua- 
tty,  regtilating  vocntions.  fixing  salaries,  dividing  heritages,  and  taking  the  best  mensuFPS 
to  make  the  labors  of  eacli  conduce  to  the  good  of  i-ll.  Saint  Simon  did  not  live  tocarry 
out  bis  principle.<!  In  detail  as  far  as  tliey  would  have  logically  carried  bim,  dying  on 
May  19,  18S5;  but  in  the  writings  of  Comte  we  find  the  legitimate  terminus  and  rcsnit 
of  his  Bweei>ing  speculations.  Much  In  the  character  and  system  of  Snint  Sihion  is 
unquestlttnahly"' false,*  exnggpTafed,  aB«i  even  lamrhable;  but  tbe  man  wlio  rpdconcd* 
among  hia  disciples  names  like  MM.  Augustin  Tbieiry,  Angnatc  Comte,  OUude  Bod- 
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rigntB.  B»iUj  (de  Bkiai,  lAon  Ba.\6vy,  Duvei^ier.Baaird,  £«fantin,  Cerclet,  Buchet. 
Qunot,  iHicnel  CIieTsIier,  Henri  Foiunel,  Dugied,  Barrault,  CUsrles  Duveyrier,  Tulabot, 
PSerre  Lerous,  Jeaa  Reynaud,  Emile  Pereire,  Feliciun  Daviil.  Saint  Clierou.  Gueroult, 
Cliarlon.  Cazeauz,  Dulwchet,  and  SfaSphane  Houy — is  one  whom  posterity  will  not  wilV 
ingly  forget. 

SAnrr  SOPHIA,  Chubch  and  Mobqijb  of,  a  celebrated  atmctnre  at  ConotnDtimtplA, 
long  an  object  of  ^reat  interest  to  all  visitors  of  lliat  city.  It  was  originnlly  Inuit  by  the 
emperor  Constantine  in  823-S26,  on  occasion  of  tlie  trunsliition  of  the  Rc-iil  of  Lmpire  to 
^zanthim;  and  is  so  called  as  being-  dedicated,  not,  as  commonly  supposed,  to  a  siiint 
III  that  name,  but  to  the  Hagia  Bop&a  (boly  wisdumX  that  is  to  tlie  eleruul  wisdom  of 
God  or  the  Logos,  tlic  second  person  of  the  Trinity.  The  building  of  Constantine  waa 
mbscqaeutly  rebuilt  and  enlarged  by  his  son  Coustantius;  and  tills  second  church  of 
Oonstautius  liiiiing  been  destroyed  in  404,  was  rebuilt  by  Tlicodosius  tlie  younger  in 
415;  and  it  lasted  unultered  till  tlie  celebrated  Nika  sedithm.  or  battle  of  the  ructions  of 
the  circus,  under  Justinian,  in  532,  Ju  which  it  was  totally  dcstrriycd.  The  present 
baildiov  is  substantially  that  which  was  erected  by  Jusliniap  in  expiiitioii  of  this  sncri- 
l«e.  It  occupied  less  than  seven  years  in  its  erection,  ana  the  history  of  tlie  work  and 
of  the  details  of  its  material  and  its  construction  are  Tull  <^f  marvels.  Ten  thousand 
workmen  are  said  to  have  been  employed  upon  it.  The  miitcrials  were  supplied  ivcm 
every  piirt  of  the  empire,  and  comprised  remains  of  almost' ev^ry  eek-brateii  teniple'.of 
the  ancient  pa^nism.  Tlic  seililia  of  the  priests  and  those  or  the  piiiihirch  were  of 
nlver  gilt.  The  dome  of  f^  tilbernftcle  was  of  pureifeold,  and  w^  siirnTounted  by  a  gold 
cross  weighing  75  lbs:,  umj  incrusted  with  precious  stones.  All  the  sntn-d  vc^lsand 
othcr-nppamtus  were  of  gold.  The  (dt0r-cloths  were  embroideredwith  gnlil.ai^d  pearls; 
and  the  altar  itself  was  composi'd  of  a  mass  of  molten  gold,  inTo  whidi  were' thro wn 
pearls,  sappliires,^  diamonds,  onyxes,  and  every  other  object  which  could  raise  its  costli- 
ness to  the  highest  ima^nnble  degree.  The  total  cost  of  the  structure  is  staled  Iiy  the 
ancieuf  anthoritics  nt  820,000  pound*.  Some  regard  this  as  pounds-wei^ilit  of  silver, 
others  as  ofgold.  One  of  the  latest  wiitexs  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Scale  (Eattem  CAitich, 
vol.  i.  p.  SST),  adopts  'the  latter  estimate,  and  thus  computes  the  coat  at  the  enormous 
sum  of  f  18,000,000. 

The  building  may  be  described  as  a  square  of  241  ft.,  forming  interiorly  a  Greek 
cross,  and  surrounded  in  the  interior  by  a  woman's  choir. or  gnlltTy,  supported  by  mag- 
nificent pillars,  for  the  most  part  borrowed  from  ancient  buildings.*  In  the  cenier  rises 
a  dome,  which  is  supported  by  two  great  semi-domes,  which  in  their  turn  rest  upon 
unsller  semi-domes,  the  whole  presenting  a  series  of  unexampled  beauty.  The  height 
of  the  dome  is  175  foet.  The  Iraflding  is  approached  by  a  double  porch,  wliicb  is  uboiit 
100  ft.-  in  depth.  The  whole  of  the  interior  was  richly  decorated  with  sculptured  marble 
and  moi^ics.  Even  in  the  reign  of  Justiniun,  a  further  reconstruction  of  the  building 
berame  necessary,  the  dome  having  fallen  in,  en  an  earthquake;  but  this  may  be  snid 
to  have  been  the  last  important  change  in  the  structure  within  the  Christian  period  of 
Constantinople. 

Oil  the  occupation  of  that  city  by.  the  Turks  in  14SS,  St.  Sophbi  was  appropriated  as 
a  mosqoe.  AU  its  purely  Christian  fittings  and  internal  structures  were  swept  away. 
The  Clirietian  emUems  were  either  multlated  or  covered  up  from  view  by  n  coatiiig  of 
plaster.  Tlie  latter  course  was  adopted  throughout  tlie  building  in  the  case  of  mosaic 
pictures  cont-iining  representations  of  the  human  figure,  which  the  Eoriin  proscribes  as 
unlawful,  and  thus  the  original  mosaics  of  the  Justinian  era  have  in  great  part  e^mpcd 
destruction.  Some  years  since,  the  la/e  sultiin,  Abdul  Medjid,  having  ordenHl  a  com- 
plete rettoralion  of  ttie  biiiitliBg,  these  mosaics  were  accidently  bronglit  to  light,  and, 
nitli  the  consent  of  the  cahm.  artists  were  sent  out  from  Berlin,  who,  with  the  assi^t- 
nncc  of  the  architect. employed  by  the  Turkish  govci-nment,  made  acc-uinte  copies  of  nil 
ilicse  interesting  relii^  of  antimtity,  which  hnw  been  published  at  tlic  expense  of  the 
Prusiiiin  government  by  M.  Siilxenberg,  the  artist  thus  employed  bv  tlio  king  1'he 
interior  of  tlic  huililing  at  present  is  very  judiciously  rcRtored  for  liohaiiimedan  w'or- 
Khip,  the  C'hristian  decomtioDS  lieing  again  cM«fully  covered  up,  coated  with  pla.«ter  in 
imitation  mosaio-wM'k.  Like  nil  mosofues,  St.  Bophia  is  closed  against  Chriplian  visitors 
except  upon  special  firman,  whicb,  liowever,  is  easily  obtained,  and  the  privilege  may 
lie  had  at  small  expense  by  the  traveler  throngli  the  interposition  of  the  masters  of  the 
principul  hotels. — See  Von  Jlamnuefu  ChnttanHnopoUs  und  der  Bo/ponm  (3  vols.  8vo, 
Pesth,  1822);  Salzenlierg's  AU-Okri»tUa4  Bnudenkmale  KonstaHtinopfU  (13crlin,  1654); 
Hagb«<  A}/a  Sofia  OmttanHneph  (Londo■^•1894);  also.£ii>nd.  Enian,  April,  186S,  p.  460, 
sad  foil  '  ' 

SAINT  STEPHEN,  a  I.  in  Charlotte  co.,  8.  New  Brunswick,  on  the  St.  Croix  river 
where  I>eny's  river  joins  it,  and  a  few  m..  from  Passamaquoddy  bay,  which  receives 
ibem  biAlspop.  '71,  8,000.  It  is  86  m.  from"  St.  John  by  road,  116i  m.  by  railroad,  the 
ii.w._  lerrniniis  of  the  St.  Stephen's  branch  of  the  New  Brunswick  qnd  Canada  railway. 
Thc'^river  separates  it  froni  Calais,  Me.,  which  is  on  the  opposite  bank,  conneote'd  witli It 
by  a  brUlge,  and  furniBhing  the  gas  by  which  It  is  lighted.  It  has  6  churches.  2  nexvs- 
papeis,  many  fine  residences,  2  banks,  and  'schools.  The  principal  industry  is  the 
msnofictiire  of  lumber,  which  Is  an  important  business. 
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SAINT  TAMMANY,  a  parish  in  8.e.  WUslnna,  boundeil  on  the  e.  by  ^e  t'earl 
river,  on  the  s.w.  Tjy  hike  Ponlcliartrain,  watered  by  IIkj  Cliefonte  and  Bogue  Chltto 
rivers;  on  the  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  Texas  miTroatls ;  about  900  sq.m.j  pop.  '80, 
9,887 — 3.638  eolored.  Tlie  surface  is  level  and  heavily  timbered.  Tlie  soil  is  poor. 
The  principal  productions  are  rice,  com,  wool,  and  molasses.  Much  lumber  is  exported. 
Co.  scat,  Coviugton. 

BAIITT  TEO'HAS.  one  of  the  most  TVestcrly  of  the  group  of  Virgin  inlands,  is  situated 
In  lal.  18'  20'  n.,  long.  55°  w. ;  area  ^Almdmeh  de  Uotfui,  1879),  83  sq.m.;  fiop.  ^bout 
14.000.    It  belongs  to  Denmark. 

The  interior  of  the  island  Is  moitntaioous..  and  not  vary  fertile.  Since  the  eman- 
cipation of  slaves  in  1847,  the  cultivation'  "of  sugar  has  been  entirely  abandoned. 
Cotton  is  planted,  but  only  in  small  quantity.  '  Tlie  elimate  is  hut,  dry^^'jifid  uubeallliy; 
yellow  fever  is  endemic,  and  preys  much  npom  Europeans,  the  natives'  being  sclduiu 
affected  by  it. 

The  princiipal  town,  Charlotte  Am:ille,  is  siuiatcd  on  tite  side  of  the  mountain,  ami 
descends  nearly  to  the  mar^'n  of  the  harbor.  Tlic  houses,  which  appear  from  tho  harbor 
Ucr  above  tier,  and  have  a  beautiful  ami  picturesque  effect,  are  Imilt  of  a  briglit  creaiu- 
colored  iiinestone,  surrounded  witli  balconies,  vcramlas,  and  jalousies,  fancifully  painted, 
and  the  roof  covered  with  galvanized  iron  or  shingles  (the  latter  gayly  colored  when 
brightened  up  witli.ilie  rays  of  a  tropical  sun),  and  presenliug  at  uiglit,  when  Hgbled 
op  with  I:unpH.  a  vgry'sti-ikiag  effect.  The  town  itself  is  laid  out  with  ruibc]'  narrow 
Streets,  but  tlisre  are  ^pume  ifnod  stores  and  hotels  in  the  pliice.  The  governor's  house.' 
to  the  e.  of  the  tow#,  is  a  largo  and  imposing  building;  and  an  ancient  ruin,  "Blue 
Beard's  castle,"  crowns  an  elevation.  'The  harbor  is  land-locked  on.  three  9Jdea;  tho 
eutcaace  to  it,  fortified  on  Iwth  side*.  Is  rather  nam)w.  The  harbor  is  spacious,  and 
has  deep  water,  la  mucli  occupied  with  sliippiug  of  many  nations,  and  has  been  'much 
improved  since  1864  by  dredsring.  The  itoyal  Mail  Steam-packet  conapany  imve  made 
it  a  central  station  for  their" large  steamers,  from  whence  the  iniercolonial  steamers 
diverge  on  their  different  routes  tfiroiig'a  tho  adjoining  seas.  About  700  British  vessels 
of  all  kinds,  exclusive  of  ships  of  war  and  mail-packets,  enter  the  harbor  auuually. 
The  average  annual  value  of  the  imports,  exclusive  of  ooal,  is  about  £1,000,000. 

In  Oct.,  1887,  a  fearful  hurricane  took  place.  lu  Jan.,  1868,  Denmark  agreed  to  a 
treaty  for  the  sale  o^  St;  Thonnw  and  St.  John  to  the  Unitetl  States;  but  us  tho  United 
Slates  legislature  declined  to  ratify  it,  tlie  treaty  hever  took  effect. 

SAIKT  THOHAB,  an  island  oS  the  w,  coast  of  Africa  in  the  gulf  of  QHincn.  Itclongin;; 
to  PortU'.;nl,  2G0  ni.  s.w.  of  Fernando  Po.  Area  about  120  sq.  miles.  Of  its  lulmb- 
itants,  1000  arc  while  and  luulaitocs,  ami  15.000  are  blaclis.  Sugar  was  formerly  grown 
extensively;  coffee  is  now  the  chivf  article  of  e^jport.  In  1876  slavery  in  St.  Tliouniii 
Was  abolished  by  the  Portuguese  govcrmucat.  'riie  chief  town  is  St.  Thomas  or  Chaves, 
a  bishop's  see,  wiUi  about  4TO0O  iuhiibitauts».  who  live  in  miserable  wooden  huts,  and  few 
of  who::i  can  write  or  even  read. 

8AIHT  THOXAS.  Cfiiusn.VNS  of,  a  remarKitbte  rofigious  community  settled  from  a 
very  e.irly  ilate  ou  the  iilalabar  coast  of  the  Indian  peninsula.  They  take  their  imma 
from  tho  aposile  St.  Thomas,  who,  according  to  a  very  ancient  tradition,  for  wliicli, 
however,  no  very  positive  evkleoce  or  satisfactory  authority  can  be  allewd,  preached  iti 
India,  and  is  ri;.'xairded  its  tlie  apostle  of  timt  ccmutry.  As  early  m  the' 6th  c.  the  well- 
kniiwii  voviigur,  Cosinas  Indicopluiistea,  reports  of  nnmemus  Christian  cnmmnnilies 
aettleil  in  Indiii,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  bishops  sent  from  Persia.  To  tlili  (rirciim- 
(tauce  it  miiy  be  attributed  ihitt  the  Indian  Christians,  like  tillose  of  what  m»y  lie  rullod 
the  mother  church  of  the  Persian  kingdom,  btpeed  intotlKi  Nestorian  heresy,  which, 
after  tho  decrees  of  Ephesus  and  Chaleedon,  liaviug  heon  ^ttj^iireBAed  by  the  civil  laws  of 
the  Homiiii  empire,  was  driven  beyond  the  limite  of-  Roninn  authority,  and  found  its 
most  favored  seat  among  the  hostile  Persians.  Once  eAtnTiIislied  among  the  people, 
tkeee  opinions  continued  to  be  professed  by  the  Christians  who  survived  in  tliose 
regions  the  viciaottudcs  of  tlie  rcvnintions- or  whicb  India  in  medisval  times xrns  the 
scone.  Tlii'ir  seat  was  tilmost  entirely  along  tlie  Malabar  cooxt.  and  extendwl  from  the 
a.  cape,  Comoriii,  na  far  as  Calicut;  and  they  are  found  scattered  throuirboul  this  length 
over  tho  wliole  space  from  the  western  declivity  of  the  Ohauts  to  the  sea.  Prom  tlio 
time  of  their  lapsing  into  Nostorianisni,  tlieir  bisliops  were  ordained  by  the  Nestorian 
patriarch  of  Babylon,  and  they  possessrd  certain  civil  rights  under  the  pifoccssive 
dyna-st^  which  iMletl  in  the  8.  of  India.  On  the  whole,  however,  they  were*'much 
oppressed;  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  in  1.598,  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas, 
although  Nestoriiin.'i,  regarded  them  as  their  deliverers.  Nevertheless,  tlie  diversity  of 
creed  was  at  once  recognia'd  by  the  western  missionaries,  and  atteinpti  were  made  by 
the  successive  bodies  of  missionaries,  Franciscans,  Doininioaas,  and  Anally  Jcsuiia,  to 
reconcile  them  to  tlie  Roman  church. '  A  union,  more  or  less  real,  was  effected  by  n 
synod  held  at  Diainper  In  1599;  and  one-6f  flie  Jesuit  fathers,  padre  Roz,  was  imn'icd 
Inshnp  in  1601.  Tiiis  union,  however.  was;i)ot  lasting;  tliey  fell  away  once  again  from 
the  Roman  communitm.  and  tho  expulsion  of  the  Portuguese  from  Cocliin  by  the  Dutch 
completed  the  disruption.  A  oonsiderjible  number  of  them,  however,  were  again. united 
to  Rome  through  the  missionaries  of  the  Carmelite  order;  and  towdrd  the  crcnc  oY  the  17th 
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c,  ihe  €np»tot  JjeapdUi  L  obtained  the  leave  of  tbe  Dutch  to'send  a  btohop  and  18 
prints  of.tk«|:ord(<r  to  tlic  Malulxir  coast.  One  uf  the  most  aerious  impediments  to  tb« 
lufluenoecf  titoec  miwionarics,  as  well  witli  tlic  sciiisuiatics  as  with  the  lieatlirn,  was 
f i>uad  ill  Uh)  intrigues  aiul  jftaloosies  of  the  Portuguese.  In  later  tiincf>,  tbc  (/'bristinus 
of  St.  Ttiomas,  Iwve  fiirlUe  must  part  l)oeU  iilisorbed  in  tlie  native  CbriHtinn  populattion: 
Xhcir  trneis  were  in  tbu  niaiu  lliose  of  Ihu  Ni!St<<rians  of  Oliuldci  ami  Mcs<)pf>tiimia, 
atiout  Uie  pivciae  details  of  wliii-h  much  controveny  lius  prevailt-d,  iiud  many  conflict 
iagsrtateinents  have  been  innde.  accordin;^  to  ibe  religious  riewH  of  tbu  viirionft  travelers 
or  mja^ionaries  who  Iwve  reported  rpgaitiiag  litem,  llucb  of  ibis  conflict  of  testhnooy 
arises  from  a  confusion  of  nunies  rather  than  of  things.     See  NESTDBtAse. 

SAZHT  .TIVCEXT,  it  ^rltibb  Lsluadot  tbe  West  Indies,  beloiifls  to  (he  Windward 
gretif^  4iid  lies^buiu  2^  Ok.  s-of  6^,Lucia,  and  lOQ  nv.  w.of  Biirl)sdocs»  Lat.  18°  10'  n.; 
u>o^,61'  o  nest.  Il  is  48^  m.Iong,'  11  m.  broiid,  baa  an  areii  of  lUl  aq.ra..  and  contained 
(Dec  tSiSi  89,000  inlmbitanta,  of  wliom  a  few  were  white,  about  u  ^fth  part  were 
c:o)ure<i,  and  all  tbe  rest  black.  A  chain  of  mountains  traverses  tbe  island  from  it.  to  s., 
and  throws  out  lateral  brnucbes,  between  which  are  ravines,  wbicb  widen  into  valley* 
aa  tbey  apprwicb  tbe  sea^shora  Evidences  of  volcanic  action  are  GVcr>-whcrc  vi>ible  oa 
tli«  i;»iaiuj — strata  are  upheaved  and  disturbed,  anil  huge  masses  of  rock  have  been  disr 
placet!.  In  tbe  interior  is  a  volamic  mountain,  8,000  f  U  bigb,  tlie  crater  of  wbieb  is  half 
a  mite  in  diameter.  Tbe  climate  is  hot,  tbe  tempentturu  ranging  from  70°  to  t>7°.  Tbc 
anniurl  rainfall  is  about  70  inches.  No  valuable  niineiuls  have  as  yet  been  discovei^d. 
Tbe  chief  pro<lucts  are  sugar,  arrowroot,  rum,  cotton,  and  molasses;  tbe  value  of  tlb) 
cxporta  in  1873  was  £200,444— that  of  the,  iinpirts,  cbiefly  linen,  cotton,  uud  woolen 
manufactures,  manures,  flour  aiul  wbeot,'  flsb,  dried  or  saliuU,  ptn-k,  salted  or  cured, 
liauidwan:  and  cutlery,  leather  and  leather  manufactures,  timber,  buuer,  and  mules,  was 
£15S.061.  Nearly  7*00  vessels  enter  and  clear  the  ports  i.unuully.  Religion  and  morality 
Arc  at  a  low  ebtj — more  than  half  tbe  childieu  are  renortcd  9S  illcgilimute.  There  are 
atl*oye_  30  m1hm>1s,  ullended  by  over  2,000  children.  The  r«vieaue,  derived  chiefl  v  from 
cjcpbrt  duties,  was  iu  1S75.  £:i7,8d2;  the  expenditure,  £i9,6V3,  of  wbicb  a  consiucrabl« 
aum  uros-'empioyed  in  the  completion  of  public  works,  etc  The  government  consists  of 
a  lieutcuaut-goveruor,  a  legislative  cnuucil,  and  13  elective  members  of  assembly.  Tb4 
capital  is  Kingston  (q.v.),  and  the  other  ouc  or  two  small  towns  or  villages  are  of  llulq 
note.  In  1861  the  importation  ^f  coolies  from  India  was  commenced,  500  of  them  Imv- 
ing  been  brouglit  to  tbe  Island  in  that  year.  Shocks  of  e«i°lbquidie  are  frequent;  buni" 
canes  occur  at  iater\-al8,  and  tbe  violent  rains  occasionally  damage  tbu  croi>s  and  roads. 

.BAUTT  VtRCEVT,  Cats.  In  Portuguese  Calc  .dn  San  Ticente,  a  promontory  formin<r 
tlie  soutb-western  comer  of  Portugal  and  of  Europe,  off  which  several  important  navul 
battles  have  taken  place.  On  June  16,  1693.  admiral  Rookc,  with  20  English  roen-of- 
w.ir.  -was  here  attacked  by  a  vastly  superior  Frencli  fleet,  and  defeated  with  tbe  losa  of 
13  men-of-war  and  80  merchantmen  w^hieh  were  snilins  under  his  convoy;  on  Jan.  10,. 
1780,  admiral  Rodney  here  destroyed  f^evernl  Spanish  ships;  on  t'uh.  14.  1797,  the  great" 
battle  of  cnpe  St.  Vincent,  between  15  British  linc-nf-battle  and  6  frigates,  under  ndiiiiral 
Jervis  (aftcrwiu'd  created  earl  St,  Vincent),  and  27  Spanish  line-of-battle  and  13  frisates, 
rcaulted  in  tlie  total  defeat  of  tlio  bitter  and  capture  of  &  of  their  largest  ships '(of  u-bicb, 
however.  4  only  were  ultimately  secured).  T)ie  effect  of  this  la.«t  victoiy  was  to  frustrate 
the  formidable  Spanish-French  scheme  of  invading  England.  The  fourth  naval  fight  off 
cape  St.  Vincent  took  place  between  the  fleet  of  queen  Maria  of  Portugal,  commanded 
by  sir  Charles  Napier  (q.v,),  and  that  of  Dr>m  Miguel,  in  which  a  portion  of  tbe  bttct 
-was  destroyed,  and  tbe  rest  captured,  5tb  July,  1833. 

SAINT  VINCENT,  Eabl  of.    See  Jbbtis,  John.  ante. 

BAIHT  VI'TDB  OAHCE.    Bee  Chobba 

■AUL  nn  anripnt  !^yp<fan  citr,  called  in  the  Meroglypln  Sit,  and  existing  at  tlie  tlm« 
of  tbe  old  monarchy,  was  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Canopic  bmnch  of  the  Nile, 
in  31*  4'  n.  lat.  It  is  at  present  odied  8n  el  Hngnr,  or  Sa  of  the  Stone,  from  some  mod- 
em stone  buildlnsn  in  the  neighborhood.  There  are.  however,  no  remains  of  temples  or 
palaces  on  tbe  site;  all  that  remains  being  a  wall  of  nnbnrnt  brick  70  ft.  In  thitknesa, 
perhaps  the  perilwlos  of  tbe  temple.  Traces  of  the  Temcnos,  780  ft.  long,  still  exist, 
and  of  the  citadel,  but  tbe  temples  -nlKl  tombs  which  stood  within  the  city  wall.*  havs 
been  completely  stripped;  many  fine  statues  of  biisidt  of  the  3flih  or  Salte  dynasty,  from 
this  spot,  being  found  in  the  different  collections  of  Europe.  Sois  pave  its  name  to  a 
Dome,  and  also  to  two  Egypthin  dynnatieB;  the  Mth  and  26th.  foun/k^d  by  natives  of  ^» 
city.  The  goddesses  principidly  worshiped  thern  were  Neith  or  Minervn,  nnd  Ceres  or 
Iri^  Neith  was  said  to  be  the  mother  of  the  ran,  nnrl  is  oonKtuntly  called  In  the  hiero-' 
^phieal  legend*  the  mistress  of  Sais;  and  an  Inwription  in  the  temple  of  Neith  i<<  said 
to baTe declared  of  her.  "I  am  past,  prestAit,  and  future;  no  one  has  lifteil  my  veil;  tlitf 
fruit  I  have  bmnght  forth  is  tlie  sun."  At  Snis  iliere  was  also  a  sepulrher  of  Okris.- 
Tbe  tMnbsof  the  kings,  cMitniry  to  Egyptian  and  resembling  the  Greek  rustom,  -were 
within  tbe  walls.  The  tomb  of  Amasis  consisted  of  a  stone  c<lificc>  with  mliimns,  and  $e 
cbaBbcr  with  doors.   'SiUs  was Impoftaut «a  a  roltgious capital.  -Toward  thc'declinc  of 
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the  non  nirfay ,  it  nee  to  grent  cplendor.  Ttao  Sdth  dynaaty  trenriTcarraf  hitber  tl«  Wj^ital 
of  tlie  kingdom.  AmMBis  traniiported  a  monolithic  shrine  uf  granite  •froiti  IXepbaiKtB* 
to  Sais  afiur  tlii««  yean'  latior,  employing  2,000  nten  in  the  undenaltiD^:  Selon  and 
Pytlutgoi-as  visited  »us,  and  Plato  waa  instructed  iu  ica  c^^ges.  Therb  seeih*  to  imv« 
l)«eu  a  cou8identl>le  Greek,  population  in  the  city;  liut  although- Baia  continued  to  lie  men- 
tioned after  tliu26tli  dyuugty,  its  political  importance  then  deciinod,  and  Memphis  became 
Uie^eutof  govern  mcut  I'lie  intercourse  Iwtweeu  Buis  andAtlwins  suliseqiieiitly  gave 
t'lse  to  the  iui-a  of  Athens  having  been  rolonized  from  it.  Lepsitn,  Britfe,p.  12t"'Will[in- 
■on,  ifoOtrtt  Kgypt,  vol.  1.  p.  188;  Uerodol,  U,  28,  £9, 169;  SCtabo,  xviL  p.  601;  tiluunpol- 
liou,  L'EgypU.  iL  p.  219;  LeUret,  p.  00. 

'  S'&ITAS  13  the  name  of  one  of  the  three  great  dlvisiona  of  Hindu  sects.  See  Iiii>iA. 
Tlic-yrord  designates  the  votaries  of  S'iva.  ai>d  coniprises  different  special  sects,  yti'iMi 
varied  in  unmlier  at  different  periods  of  medisevul  Hindaistn.  To  judge  by  the.  rtimV>tr 
of  shiines  dedicated  to  6  iva  in  his  form  as  Lingtt,  it  would  seem  that  the  worelirp  oi  tliia 
deity  was  tlie  most  prevalent  of  all  the  modes  of  adoration;  Initthese  temples  arv  scarp^ely 
ever  the  resort  of  numerous  votnries,  and  they  are  regarded  with  comparatively  little 
vonenitiou  by  tlie  Hindus.  In  upper  India,  the'  worsliip  of  S'iva  has,  indeed,  neVcr 
assumed  a  popuhir  form.  No'legeiids  are  recorded  of  tnis  deity  of  a  poetic  or  pleasing 
character;  the  S'aiviie,  unlike  the  Vaishniivas,  have  no  works  in  nny  of  the  common  ilia- 
Wcts,  such  as  the  Kim&yan'a,  the  VdHtd,  or  the  BItaktamded;  no  esiablishmcnts  in  Hin- 
dustan, like  S'lliifiti)  orPurt;  and  their  teadiers  of  repute,  lite  S'nnkant  (q.V.),  are  too 
•  philosophical  and  speculative  tiu  lie  really  popular.  The  -woriliip  of  S'iva  seems,  there- 
fore, to  Iwve  been,  from  a  remote  period,  more  that  of  the  learned  and  speculative 
dnsses,  thiin  that  of  the  innsseK  of  tlie  people.  In  a  renowued  work  railed  the  ffavhai-a-tUff- 
r%iiya,  or  the  victory  of  B'ankani  over  the  world,  composed  by  Annndagiri.  onie  of  thft 
disciples  of  8':iukaru,  several  subdivitiions  of  the  S'sivas  are  named — viz.,  the  Saitas. 
properly  so  colk-il — who  wore  the  impression  of  the  Llnga  on  both  aims — the  liuudra*, 
who  had  a  tritlent  stamped  on  the  forehead;  the  Ugrai,  who  lind  the  drum  of  B'iva  on 
their  arms;  the  BldlUaii,  with  nn  imj)re!<Bi<m  of  the  Liuga  on  their  foreheads;  tlie  Jnn^a- 
«/«»,  wlio  carried  a  figure  of  the  Lingn  on  tlieir  hend ;  and  the  Pi»'vj:a1ai,  who  imprinted 
the  same  i-ymliol  ou  the  loreliend,  bivast,  navel,  atid  arms.  Tlie  present  divisions  of  llic 
S'aivas,  however,  arc  the  following:  The  Dnn'd'insand  Das'iiUml-Dandlns;  theYogins; 
the  Jniig-.imns;  thu  Piimmabiinsas;  the  Aghorins;  tile  Urdhabthas;  Akfis'mukhins  and 
NakhiDs;  the  OQdaras;  (he  Rftkharas,  BQklianw,  and  Cklianis;  the  Kftrftlingina;  thiV 
Brahmacbirins ;  and  1^  Nigns. 

The  DtiiiWinn,  or  stuff-bearers,  properly eo  called,  are  the  represciitalivee  of  tiie  fourth 
order,  or  mendicant  life,  into  which  a  Hindu  is  to  enter  after  he  passed  tlirough  tlw 
stage*  of  a  rcliarious  student,  householder,  and  hermit.  The  Dnn'd'in  is  distinguitihed  by 
eaminir  a  daii'd'n.  or  small  stuff,  with  several  projections  from  it.  and  a  piece  of  cloth 
dj;cA  wFth  red  ocher— in  whlrh  the  Brnhmani»'al  cord  is  supposed  to  l>c  cnslirlned — 
iitt«ched  to  it.  He  shaves  his  hair  and  Iward,  wears  only  a  cloth  lound  his  loins,  and 
iiib'^istson  food  ol>taioed  ready  dressed  from  thefcdtisesof  the  Brulininns  01160  a  day 
only,  which  he  deposits  in  the  small  clay  pot  tliat  he  always  cannfs  with  him.  He 
should  live  nionc,  and  near  to,  but  not  witbiu  a  city;  this  latter  rule,  iioWcver,  is  rarely 
oliscrved.  The  genuine  Dan'd'in  is  not  necessarily  of  the  S'aiva  sect;  Imt  thofewho 
worship  S'iva,  espcciiiHv  in  his  form  ns  Bhaliava,  or  the  TerrilBc,  have,  at  the  ceremony 
of  initiation,  a  small  incision  made  on  the  inner  part  of  the  knee,  the  blood  drawn  by 
this  process  lieing  deemed  an  acceptable  offering  to  the  god.  The  Dan'ndmi-Dun'cCHi^ 
are  included  in  this  class;  but  tliey  iidmit  none  but  Brahmans  into  their  body,  and  ars 
considered  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  original  members  of  the  fnitcrnitv',  who  refer 
their  oriain  to  the  celebrated.  Bnnknrn  or  Samka/rdelidiTia  (q  v.).  He  is  Miio  to  Uafst  had 
four  disciples,  who  are  called  Padmapa'dii,  Hasifinuilaka,  Sures'wara  or  Mandana,and 
Trot'nka.  Of  these,  the  first  had  two  pupils.  Ttrtlia  and  As'ruma;  the  second  two,  Vana 
and  Aran'ya;  the  third  had  tliree,  Soniswatt,  Fart,  aud  Bh&raU;  end  tlie  fourth  htidvlso 
three,  Giri  or  Qir,  Pfirvata.  and  Sftgara.  These  ten  constitute  collectively  the  Das'uAmi 
(from  diti'an,  ten,  and  na'man,  name);  and  when  a  Brahman  enters  into  either  class,  he 
Httacbea  to  his  denomination  that  of  the  class  of  which  be  becomes  a  member;  as  Tlrtha,. 
Giri,  etc.  The  pliliosophicai  tenets  of  this  sect  are  mainly  those  of  the  Veddnta  (q.  v.),  aa 
taught  by  S'ankarn  and  his  oisclples;  but  (hey  geperally  superadd  the  pnictlceof  the 
Yvgt  (q-v  ),  and  many  of  them  have  adopted  the  doctrines  of  (be  Tantra*  (q.v.). 

The  TogtM  are.  properly  sooaking,  followers  of  the  Ytiga  (q.v.)  system:  aud  the  term 
impjiea  a  clnss  of  men  who  practice  the  mort  difficult  austerities,  in  order  to  become 
alsotlied  into  ilieuniversai  tpirit.  and  thus  libeniie<l  from  repealed  births.  The  votuiica 
•f  S'iva.  80  culled,  hold  thiit.  by  dint  of  these  practices— such  as  continued  suppressiona 
of  respirations,  sittingin  84 different  attitudes,  fixing  lltceyesontbe  topof  tlic  nose— they 
will  be  flaally  united  with  S'iva,  whom  tliey  consider  as  tlie  source  and  ef'seaoe  of  ali 
crrntion.  The  principal  seetof  ihisclass  is  that  of  Uio  KdnfMfd  Yogim.  who  trace  their 
origin  to  a  teacher  named  Oorak/itidth,  who  seems  to  have  lived  in  the  lieginning  of  iba 
16tb  c,  and,  according  tf>  his  followers,  was  ao  incarnation  of  S'iva,  A  teiiiplO«<  €k(r- 
«khnftth  e^isu  at  Gorukhpiir:  n  plain,  called  Qonkhkbetr.  is  near  Dwftmfcft.  nhd  m 
q^vflin  of  hia  tw0i«  Rt.IJAiidwdr.    The.Yogvx*  of  ^•rakhnfttb  are  called  KAophfttAi,. 
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ftom  biiTing  tlieir  ears  bored  and  rings  Inserted  In  Ihetn  at  the  time  of  their  Initlntion. 
Tbey  inay  be  uf  any  caste;  tliey  live  ns  ascetics,  single  or  in  colleges;  offlci!iCe,us  priests 
of  S'iva  ia  souie  places;  marli  tbe  foreliend  witli  a  transverse  liue  of  iihbes,  and  smear 
ibe  body  witb  tlie  same  subetanoe;  Uiey  deal  in  fortune-telling,  profess  to  cure  diseases 
with  drags  and  spells;  and  some  play  and  sing,  and  ezUibil  animals. 

Tbe.  JangamoM.  or  Lingamtt*,  are  lilEewise  nut  an  iniportaut  division  of  tlie  S'aiv* 
sect  Tlieir  essential  characteristic  is  tlie  wearing  of  tbe  Linga  embleui  »u  some  part  of 
tbttir  drese  or  person. 

-  Tbe  PiiranuihanMt  are  ascetics  who  pretend  to  be  solely  occupied  wilh  the  investi- 
gation of  Brahman,  and  to  be  equally  indiffurent  to  pleasure  or  pain,  insensible  of  beat 
or  cold,  and  incapable  of  satiety  or  wout.  In  proof  of  this,  tliey  go  naked  in  ail 
weathers,  never  indicate'  any  natural  want,  »nd  receive  from  tjjeir  atteudanis  wliat  is 
brought  to  ihein  as  their  alms  or  food. 

Tlie  same  apparent  worldly  ipdiSerenoe  characterizes  tbe  Aehoririt,-  but  they  seek 
occasions  for  its  display,  and  demand  alms  as  a  reward  for  its  exliibition.  Tlivir  prac- 
tices, ton,  seem  to  betray  thnt  originally  their  worsliip  wiis  not  of  an  inoffensive  kind, 
but  ruquinxl  even  bumno  victims  for  its  performance.  They  eat  and  drink  whatever  is 
given  to  them,  even  ordure  and  carrion;  and  in  order  to  extort  money  from  the  credu- 
\o\i3,  they  resort  to  Uie  most  diisgustlng  devices. 

Tbe  Urdhabdlius  are  solitary  mendicants;  they  extend  one  or  both  arms  above  their 
Itcads  till  ihey  remain  of  themselves  thus  elevated.  They  also  chise  tho  flst,  and  tbe 
n^  iMiing  suffered  to  grow,  completely  perforate  the  hand.  They  usually  H!»ame  lire 
S'aiva  marks,  and  twist  their  hair  so  as  to  project  from  the  forehead,  in  imitation  oT  the 
matted  hair  of  S'iva. 

Tbe  Akdt'tnukhint  hold  up  tbeir  faces  to  the  sji^'  ^U  ^«  muscles  of  the  back  of  the 
Beck  beoome  eontnicted  and  retain  it  in  that  position. 

Tbe  peculiarities  of  tlio  other  sect*  we  cannot  afford  space  to  specify;  they  are  equally 
trifling  and,  sometimee  disgusting.  For  fuller  details  on  the  b'uiviis,  see  U.  H.  Wil- 
son. AScetchofthe  BOiginu  SeeU  ofiM  Uiniut;  Works,  vol.  L  (edited  by  Dr.  B.  Boat, 
Lond.  1882),  pp.  188.  fl. 

■AXA.    See  S'Aliv&hara. 

tiXATATAXA  is  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Hindu  grammarian,  who  preceded  Psta'ini 
(q.T.)  and  Yfislia  (see  KibuxtX),  for  he  is  quoted  by  both  these  authors.  His  gram- 
matical wprk,  however,  seeius  to  be  lost,  for  uo  portion  of  it  lias  as  yet  been  fonhcom- 
ing:  and  an  attempt  recently  made  to  identify  with  it  a  erammar  of  a  H'dkat'ftyano,  copies 
of  which  are  met  with  at  the  India  otSce  library,  Looaoa,  and  at  Madras,  bus  siKa^UIy 
fuled.  Tbe  latter  S&kat'&yana  is  a  Juina  (q  v.),  who  is  not  only  later  than  KiUyiyana 
(q.v.X  but,  in  all  probability,  a  modern  writer. 

8AKHALIH',  commonly  written  Saohalibn,  native  nameTABAiCA,  a  long  and  narrow 
isbuid,  runs  from  n.  to  a.  cloee  off  the  shores  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  s.  w.  of  tbe  Sea  of 
Ochotsk.  It  formarly  belonged  partly  to  Russia  and  partly  to  Japan,  but  the  whole  of 
tbe  island  now  belongs  to  Russia,  Japan  having  surrendered  its  portion  in  1875.  The 
esrimated  area  is  47,600  sq.m.  Pop.  '78.  18,000.  It  is  S88  m.  in  length,  and  about  120 
m.  in  extreme  breadth.  lAt  42°  64-64°  24'  n.  In  lat.  fia°  the  island  approneltes  to 
witliin  6  m.  of  the  mainland,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  theahuUow  Mamia  strait.  A 
fflooniain-chain  with  craggy  summits,  which  in  lat.  A2°  nre  covered  with  snow  through- 
out tbe  year,  traverses  tbe  inland  from  n.  to  south.  There  are  no  important  natural  har- 
bors. The  chief  rivers  are  tbe  Ty.  falUiig  into  Patience  gulf,  and  90  ft.  wide  and  7  fi 
deep  at  its  mouth,  and  the  Tymy  flowing  north-east.  The  riveia  and  tlie  coasts  swarm 
with  floe  fliih.  Immense  stores  of  flsh  are  preserved  in  a  frosen  state  dnring  winter,  and 
upon  theae  the  natives  and  tbeir  doga  in  great  port  subaist.  On  tbe  e.  cnast  of  tlic  island 
tbe  vegetation,  especially  in  the  n.,  has  a  stunted  appearance.  On  the  w.  roast  luxuri- 
ant graae  clotlies  the  valleys,  and  forests  of  pine,  flr,  birch,  larch,  oak.  and  maple  trers 
cover  the  mnnntnins.  Among  the  animals  are  the  reindeer,  the  stng.  roe,  elk.  and  musk 
ox.  In  tbe  northern  part  of  Saklialio  the  climato  is  even  more  riiceroos  Iban  nt  Niko-  . 
laov8k(q.  v.V  At  .\niva  bay,  in  tbe  s.,  tbe  coldest  day  in  the  winter  of  ISSS-MslMiwed 
a  temperature  of  18°  Fuh.  The  inhabitants  carry  nn  an  inconsiderable  liarter  tntde  with 
their  fish,  furs,  and  seals.  C!aals  have  been  discovered  in  several  localities  and  i-:cplored 
by  tbe  Russians.     Ravehatein's  Raminwt  on  ik»  Amur  (Tmbner  &  Co..  Lond.  1861). 

lAXSAinr  HXiA  HOTW,  now  commonly  and  more  properly  culled  Aiciin,  a  t.  of 
Mam-hiiotto,  on  tlie  riitht  bank  of  the  Amur,  14  m.  below  tbe  junction  of  the  Dwyn  with 
that  river.  Lat.  50*  la'  n.,  long.  137°  40'  cast.  It  is  tlie  chief  place  of  the  Manchno  on 
(lie  Amttr,  and  is  somber  in  appearance,  though  It  contains  many  giivl^ -painted  temples. 
Tiie  great  quadningle.  containing  the  government  and  other  buiMingit,  is  280  yards 
sqnare,  and  is  siirpcjiind-d  by  doiihle  rows  of  paHsndes.  Paper  lanterns  hang  across  the 
streets,  aud  fantastic  figures,  dragons,  etc.,  cut  in  pnpcr,  are  fixed  to  poles  above  tbe 
»hOM.     Millet,  tobacco,  and  other  products  are  grown  in  the  vicinity  for  exporL    Pop. 

UJU,  »kiBd  of  Iieer  which  tbe  Japanosc  make  from  rice.  It  is  the  common  alc^ 
holic  BqooV  of  Japan.     It  is  clear,  and  has  a  peculiar  taste,  which  Europeans  gcberally 
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reckon  xuipleasant.  T!he  Japanese  usu&lly  heat  it  before  drinking,  and  pour  it  into  fiat 
cups  or  Baucera  of  lackered  wood.  It  produces  a  very  speedy  and  transient  intoxi- 
cation. 

I&KI,  PUhftia,  a  genus  of  A  mericao  monkeys,  having  tlie  tail,  which  is  not  prBbensUs. 
covered  with  very  long  hair,  whence  they  are  often  called  fvj-iaiitU  mOiikeg*.  The 
head  ia  round,  and  the  muzzle  short,  the  ears  not  unlike  those  of  the  human  race.  I'ke 
whole  body  is  covered  with  long  liair. 

S'AKTAS  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  Hindu  sects  (sec  Ikvia).  The 
tenn  is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  n'akii,  wliich  meuus  "  power,  energy ;"  but,  in  lis  special 
application,  denotes  the  energy  of  the  deity,  and  part  cularly  tUut  of  the  gods  ot  the 
Iliiidu  trind,  Brahma,  Vi'shn  ii,  and  S  iv^.'  Tliis  '^jnergj-,  originally  Rpokc-n  pf  as  tbfc 
wlsli  or  will  of  tlie  i?iipreme  Being  to  create  the  universe,  and  afterward  dilatetl  upon. in 
metaphorical  and  poetical  spcecti.  assumed  at  the  Pauranik  periml  (see  I/iiuld  Jieliffitth 
under  India)  the  form  of  a  separate  deity,  thought  of  as  the  wife  of  ihe  god  to  whom  U 
Itelimgs.  Accordingly.  Saraswatl  (q.  v.)  Iiccame.tiie  ^'akti  or  wife  of  Brahi.ian;  L$kshim 
(q.v.),  the  S'akti  or  wife  of  Vishn'u;  and  Devi, Or  Durgjl,  or  Vmi  (q.v.),  the  S'Bktl  or 
wife  of  S'iva.  SdkUi,  properly  speaking,  means,  therefore,  a  wor$vhipor  of  any  of 
these  female  representations  of  tlie  divine  power;  but,  in  its  special  and  usual  senxe,  it 
is  applied  to  the  worshiper  of  the  female  energy  or  wife  of  S'iva  alone;  and  ilie  S&ktas. 
properly  so  culled,  are,  therefore,  the  votaries  of  DurgS,  or  Devi,  or  Um3  (q.v.).'  tiincc 
B'iva  (u.v.)  is  the  type  of  destruction,  liis  energy  or  wife  becomes  still  more  so  the  type 
of  all  thai  is  teiTific;  and,  in  consequence,  Iter  worship  is  based  on  the  assumption  mat 
she  can  be  propiiialed  only  by  pr<iclice8  which  involve  tlie  destruction  of  life,  and  In 
wliich  she  herself  delights.  That  such  a  worship  must  lead  to  the  brutalization,  and 
degenerate  into  the  grossest  licentiousness,  of  tbnee  addicted  to  it,  is  but  natural;  and  it 
will  easily  be  understood  ihat  tlie  S'fikta  religion  became  the  worst  of  alt 'forms  which 
the  various  aberrations  of  the  Hindu  mind  assumed.  Appealing  to  tlie  supcraiitioas  of 
'the  vtUgar  mind,  It  has  its  professors,  chiefly  among  the  lowest  (JaBsesjaod,  eiiioa|; 
these  agiiin,  It  prevails  especially  iu  Bengal,  wliere  ft  is  cultivated  witli  pniciicoB  evea 
scarcely  known  in  most  otiier  provinces.  The  worlds  from  which  the  teuet^i  ami  j-ites  ctf 
this  religion  are  derived,  are  known  by  the  collective  term  of  'f-iutrtu  (q.v.),  |»ttt  i^  in 
soni?  of  these  worlcs  the  ritual  enjoined  doco  not  comprehend  all  the  impulse  practices 
•which  are  recommended  in  others,  the  sect  became  divided  into  twoTeacHBg  braof^ea, 
the  JJiciuMn'dcfidrint  and  VUm^/idriM,  or  the  followers'of  the  right-hand  and  left-hand 
ritual. 

The  DaluMn'dehdri/is  are  the  more  respectable  of  the  two.  They  profess,  indeed,  to 
possess  a  ritual  ns  pure  as  that  of  the  Vetfai.  Kevertheless,  they  annually  decapitnte  « 
numbar  of  helpless  animals,  especially  kids,  and  in  some  cases  pommel  the  ammal  to 
death  with  their  fists,  or  offer  blood  witliout  destroying,  life — practices  contrary  to  the 
Vedic  ritual.  The  VAmdeftdritu,  on  the  other  band — the  t)'pe  of  the  S  Sktar-^no  «mone 
these  especially  that  branch  called  Eaula  or  Rultna<  adopt  a  ritual  of  the  grossest  impnn- 
ties.  Their  object  is,  by  reverencing  Devi,  who  Is  one  with  S'iva,  to  obtain  super- 
natural powers  in  this  life,  and  to  ba  identified  after  death  with  S'iva  and  his  consort. 
"According  to  the  immediate  object  of  the  worshiper,"  Professor  Wilson  says,  "is 
the  particular  form  of  worship;  but  all  the  forms  reqiiine  the  use  of  some  or  all  of  the 
Hve  letters  H-^viz.,  m&nsa,  niatsya,  madya,  ntaithnna,  and  mudr& — Le..  flesh,  flafa, 
wine,  women,  and  certain  mystical  gesticulations.  Buitabie  luaniras  (or  formulas)  are 
also  indispensable,  according  to  the  end  proposed,  consisting  of  various  unmeoning 
mono^llabic  combinations  of  letters,  of  great  imaginiu-y  efficacy.  Where  the  object  «f 
the  ceremony  ia  to  acquire  an  interview  with,  and  control  over,  impure  spiiits,  a  dead 
bndyia  necessary.  The  adept  is  also  to  be  alone,  at  midnight,  in  a.  cemetery  or  place 
where  bodies  are  burned  or  buried,  or  criminals  executed;  (eated  on  the  cotp8e,.lie  is  to 
perform  the  usual  offerings,  and  if  he  does  so  without  fear,  the  BhQtas,  the  Yo^la,  and 
utlier  male  or  female  goblins,  iieoome  his  slaves.  In  this,  and  many  of  the  obwnrancea 
practiced,  solitude  is  enjoined;  but  all  tiie  principal  ceremonies  com,pTehoBd  the  wor- 
ship of  8'nkti,  and  require  for  that  puri>osc  the  presence  of  a  f^uk  as  the  living'' rcpro- 
sentative  and  type  of  tlie  goddess.  This  worship  is  mostly  celebrated  in  a  mi.xedaocietsr. 
the  men  of  which  represent  Bhairava  (or  S'iva  as  the  Tcrriflc),  and  the  women,  Blutirnvl 
(S'akti  or  Devi  as  the  Terrific).  Tlie  S'akti  is  personated  by  a  naked  female,  to  whom 
meat  and  wine  are  offered,  and  then  distributed  among  tlie  assistants;  the  recitation  of 
various  mantras  and  texts,  and  the  performance  of  the  sudrft,  or  gesiiciilations  with 
the  fingers,  accompanying  the  different  stages  of  tlie  ceremony;  audit  is  termlnotcd  with 
the  most  scandalous  orgies  among  the  votaries."  The  s;imc  author  adds  that,  "in.juatioe 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  sect,  it  is  to  lie  observed,  that  (licsc  prncticcs  if  institutod  raerelv 
for  scn-inal  gratification,  are  held  to  be  as  illlelt  ami  reprelu'csilile  as  in  any  other  brancn 
of  the  Hindu  faith;"  but  full  ^ssent  must  be  given  to  his  remark  which  follows  a  test 
quoted  by  him  in  support  of  this  view,  for  he  says:  "It  is  only  to  be  added  tliat  if  ti^ 
profnulgators  of  these  dor.lrinca  were  sincere,  whicli  is  far  from  impossible,  they  must 
have  been  filled  with  a  strange  frenzy,  and  have  been  strangely  ignorant  of  unman 
nature."  ... 

"'The  members  of  this  sect  ore  rcrj  nnmerons,  especially  among  the  Brahtnanlcal 
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(Wte:  ^I  ctesaes  ore,  however,  admissible,  and  egual  at  the  ceremonies  of  tlie  sect.  The 
puticiBar  fesignia  at  itieae  d'Aktos'are  a  semicirculnr  line  or  lines  on  the  forehead,  of 
red  Sanders  or  vemiilioD,  or  a  red  streak  up  the  middle  of  tbe  forelicad,  ivith  a  circular 
-)«t  of  wd  at  the  root  of  the  noso.  They  use  a  rosary  made  of  the  seeds  of  the  eleocar- 
pus.  or  .of  coral  beads,  bat  of  no  greaterlength  than  may  be  concealed  In  the  hand ;  or 
tbcT  kc«p  h  in  a  .small  parse,  or  a  bag  of  red  doth.  In  worshiping,  they  weiir  a  piece 
nf  red  bMl  round  the  loins,  aiid  decomte  themselves  with  garktiw  of  crimson  flowers." 
Two  otlier  sects  are  likewise  mentioned  as  belonsng  to  the  S'Sfrtas,  the  Kdnc/tulfpat  and 
Kiiriria;  but  ii  is  doubtful  whetlier  thuy  are  still  in  existence!  The  former  are  Said  to 
have  belcmged  to  tlte  s.  of  India;  and  the  latter  seeiu  to  have  been  woTBliipcrs  of  I)evt 
in  her  territic  forms,  the  offering  to  her  of  human  sacrifices  being  the  principal  feiitureof 
thi'ir  ritwd.  If  ttiere  are  still  any  voturies  of  tliis  sect.  Professor  AV  ilson  believes  tliiit 
they  are  the .  muicreants  who,  mure  for  pay  than  duvotioD,  at  certain  festivuls,  intliot 
upon  tlieiQi>elves  bodily  tortures,  such  as  piercing  their  flesh  with  hooks  or  spits,  rccliu- 
ing  upon  .bed^  of  spikes,  gashing  themselvu;)  with  koivoB,  etc. — Sec  il.  U.  Wilson,  A 
■Utidi  cfOu  Bdighua  Htctt  of  the  Iliiidua;  Works,  vol.  i.  (edited  by  Dr.  B.  Host,  1862), 
pp.  340,  ff. 

lAOVTALA  is  one  of  the  moet  pleasing  female  characters  of  Hindu  mythology. 
Niu  is  oieDtioned  as  a  water-nymph  in  the  Ti^wrtedn  (see  Veda);  alie  is  tlie  subject  ot  a 
bRuitifol .episode  of  the  Ma/iub/MrtUa  (q;y,),  and  is  spoken  of  in  tlte  Purdn'at;  but  her 
■aaie  k«»  Iteoome  especially  familiar  in  £uiope  through  the  celebrated  drama  of  KAlidSsa 
tq-T.).  vdikdi,  introduced  to  us  by  sir  William  Jooes  m  1780,  became  the  starting-point 
nf  SunlBrit  philolocy  in  Europe.  The  principal  features  of  the  legend  of  fiJikuntala,  as 
urratod  in  tlie  Ma/itiMdrata,  are  the  following:  Sakuntala  was  the  daughter  of  the 
aint  Vis'wa'mitra  (q.  v.)  and  the  Apsaras,  or  water-nvmpb,  ^UenakA.  Abandoned  by  her 
parcatSk  fbe  was  adopted  by  the  saint  Kan'wa,  who  brought  her  up  in  Itis  bermitnge  ai> 
bis  dawcttter.  Uuce  upon  a -time,  Ung  Dushyanta  went  a-huntiug  in  the  forest,  and 
accidenially  comiiiv  to  tlte  hermita^  of  Kan'wa,  saw  Sakuntala,  and  fell  in  love  with 
hfr.  li«  persuaded  her  to  marry  him  according  to  the  rite  of  the  (}andharva  marriage, 
and  {MroaiMed  her  that  the  son  she  would  bear  him  should  be  the  heir  to  hia  throne,  and 
xbat  be  would  take  her  home  as  his  queen  to  bis  royal  city.  Kiiu'wa,  who  had  becu 
abamt  -wbile  this  event  happened,  relumed  to  the  hermitage,  and  through  bis  divine 
knowledge,  knew  the  whole  secret,  though  it  had  not  lieen  confessed  to  him  by  Snkun- 
tala.  She  in  due  time  was  delivered  of  a  son,  and  remained  at  the  hermitage  until  the 
boy  was  sLx  years  old;  but  as  Dushyanta,  unmindful  of  his  promise,  did  not  send  any 
mei^aeagfsr  for  lier  Kan'wa  directed  her  to  proceed  with  her  boy  to  the  residence  o*f 
l>iisbyMit«.  This  she  did ;  but  when  she  arrived  at  his  residence,  she  was  repudiated  br 
ihe  king.  Kor  did  her  speech,  however  touching  and  eloquent,  move  his  lienrt,  until 
at  last  aheavenly  -voice  assured  him  that  Sakuntala  had  spoken  the  truth,  and  that  he 
•aw  before  him  his  hiwful  sun.  Thereupon,  Dushyanta  recognized  Sskuntula  as  his 
queen,  and  her  son  as  his  heir.  The  latter  was  named  Bharata,  and  bectmie  the  founder 
of  tbe  ^riouB  race  of  the  Bb&ratas.  In  the  dramn,  K&lidSsa's  genius  had  full  scope  to 
work  out  the  incidents  of  this  legend,  so  as  to  display  the  accomplished  female  charac- 
ter of  Sakuntala.  and  likewise  to  show  that  the  olwtHcle  whiclt  arose 'to  her  recognition 
nas  not  the  faidt  of  Dushyanta.  but  the  consequence  of  a  curse  which  Sakuntala  had 
incurred  from  a  wrathful  saint  who,  when  once  on  a  visit  to  Kan'wa's  licrmitngu,  had 
c-oDtddered  himself  neglected  by  her.  Since,  in  the  drama,  Dushyanta  recognizes  Sak- 
untala hj  meaus  of  a  ring  be  hud  given  her  at  tlie  hermitiige,  the  name  of  the  drama  is 
AbAif/idjvt-lfakiiutaln,  or  "the  drama  in  which  Sakuntala  (is  remembered)  by  a  token." 
Tlicre  are  two  versions  in  which  this  drama  now  exists — an  older  and  a  more  receAt  one. 
Ilie  latter  wns  first  edited  at  Calcutta,  1761,  then  at  Paris,  1880,  by  A.  L.  Cliezv,  who 
also  gave  a  French  tmnslation  of  it;  later  and  better  editions  of  it  (Cul.  18C0  and  1864) 
were  prepared  by  tbe  Pandit  Prera  (jhunder  Tarkubftgtsh,  under  the  superintendence  of 
I>rof.  Edwanl  B.  Cowell,  the  principal  of  the  Sanskrit  College  at  Calcutta.  The  older 
>  ennon  baa  been  edited  by  Dr.  O.  Boehtlingk  (Bonn,  1842),  by  prof.  M.  Williams  (Hert- 
fonl,  tBOSf,  and  by  a  Bombay  pandit  at  the  Induprakas'a  press  (Bomb.,  1661).  The  first 
Rnglisb  tninslntlon  of  it  is  that  by  sir  William  Jones  (<.'al.,  1789);  the  second  was  made 
by  prof.  M.  'Williams  (Hertford,  1866);  it  deserves  the  hi^cst  acknowlrdinnent,  on 
nrt-(>ant  of  the  consummate  taste  with  which  it  has  rendered  the  metrical  part  of  the 
nrisinal.  Among  the  various  German,  Italian,  Danish,  and  other  trattRlations  of  this 
drnina,  tbe  German  translation  by  Ernst  Meyer  (Slutt.,  186SQ  is  worthy  of  especial 
notice. 

8'AJETJJIUIl,  or  the  Saint  S'Ikya,  is  a  noma  of  lie  Buddha,  the  founder  of  the 
Budtlliist  religion.    See  Buddhism. 

ajUL,  Vktaria  robu$ta.  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  difderaeem,  one  of  tbe  most  valuable 
limber  trees  of  India.  Great  sal  forests  exist  along  the  sontbem  Imkc  of  the  Himalaya 
nuNiniMip,  but  iu  many  phioes  (hey  have  been  nearly  cut  down.  The  eare  of  govern- 
ment  is  nom  extended  to  their  preservation. 

SALA,  Gkorob  Acottbtits  Hrhbt,  b.  London,  1888;  bob  of  an  Italian  who  married 
a  favorite  Englidi  singer  of  West  Indian  eztmction.  lie  was  educated  to  lie  an  artist, 
but  devoted  himself  to  literature.  Be  became  a  contributor  to  Umuhoki  ^Yl^Td$,  tbo 
U.  K.  XIII.-4 
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Salamander.  "v 

Welcome  Guest,  the  ItttulrtUed  London  Neva,  AU  the.Tear  iZouncfy.and  vras  the  foundci 
and  first  editor  of  the  Temple  Bar  Magazint.  He  came  to  America  in  1863  aa  special 
correspondent  for  Uio  Daily  Telegraph  of  London;  and  in  1864  published  Ameriea  in  the 
MidMof  the  War.  Ho  acted  as  correspondent  to  the  same  paper  in  Algeria  in  1864 
and  1875;  at  tlie  Paris  expotntion  1867;  during  the  Fmnco-Qerman  war  1870-71;  in 
Spain,  Morocco,  and  Venice  1875;  and  in  Russia  1876.  lu  1870  he  visited  Ain^rica  as 
a  lecturer.  He  lias  publisliud,  among  other  works:  A  Joumtg  Due  Nortli;  Tteioe  Bound 
thf,  Gbtek;-  Beven.  Sons  of.  Mammon;  Strange  AdtetUurea  «t  Capiain  Dangerous;  From 
Waterloo  to  tiie  i^niiisula;  Notes  and  iikelckee  oj  the  Paris  Bxpoeition;  Boine  and  Venice; 
iiud  Under  the  Sun. 

SALAAM'  [Sddm,  Arab.  =  Heb.  SliaUm,  peace),  the  general  term  of  salutation  anions 
tlio  Mohammedans.  They  are  generally  verjr  formal  in  tlieir  social  manners,  althotigh 
their  demeanor  and  conversation  are  unrestrained  enough,  both  among  men  and  women. 
Several  of  their  social  usages  in  this  rcsijcct  are  founded  ujx)n  religious  precepts:  among 
tlicse  is  the  custom  of  gi-ccting  ciu;li  otiior  witli  the  words:  ''  Es-seldmu  aleikum  (Pcaci; 
lie  with  you),  which  is  answered  by:  "  Willi  you  he  peace,  and  tlie  mercy  of  Gtod,  and 
bis  blessiuiifs!"  Tliis  saiutation  is  neither  to  be  addressed  to  nor  to  be  reociv«d  from 
any  non-Moliammedan.  The  reply,  wiien  one  Moslem  salutes  another,  is  obligatory, 
while  tlio  address  itself  is  i-atiicr  arbitrary.  Should  the  sainted  refuse  to  reply,  tiien  the 
other  may  revoke  his  salutation,  as  he  does  in  the  case  of  his  discovery  that  tiie  person 
saluted  is  n9t  a  true  believer,  with  the  words:  "Peace  Ije  on  us  and  on  all  the  rigliteoiis 
worsliipers  of  God."  Generally  the  rider  salutes  the  person  on  foot,  the  passer-by 
those  who  sit  down  or  stand  still;  the  smaller  party  salutes  ttie  larger,  the  young  the 
older,  etc.  Sslutation  is  to  be  the  first  and  the  last  tiling  on  entering  a  house.  T&  fol- 
lowing is  the  rising  scale  of  the  different  modes  of  obeisance  witli  the  Moslem :  1,  Placing 
the  right  hand  upon  the  breast;  2.  Touching  the  lips  and  the  forehead  or  turban  (or  fore- 
head and  turban  only)  with  the  right  hand;  3.  Doing  the  same,  but  slightly  inclining 
the  head  during  that  action;  4.  Tlio  same,  but  inclining  the  body  also;  5.  tiie  same,  pre- 
viously touching  the  ground  with  the  right  hand;  6.  Kissing  the  hand  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  obeisance  is  p:iid;  7.  Kissing  his  sleeve;  8.  Kissing  the  skirt  of  his  clothing; 
9.  Kissing  his  feet;  10.  Kissing  the  ground.  This,  however,  is  to  be  understood  (-.igainst 
Da  8.icy)  as  merely  touching  the  ground  previous  to  touching  the  lips  and  foreliend 
with  the  right  hand.  The  first  five  modes  are  accompanied  by  the  "Peace  be  wit!i 
vol,"  and  the  reply  given  above.  The  si.xth  mode  is  oliserved  by  servants  or  pupils  to 
ilieir  master,  wife  to  husband,  and  children  to  father,  and  sometimes  motlicr,  by  tho 
yonng  to  the  aged,  and  the  less  learned  to  the  learned  and  pious  (Lane,  Notes  to  Arab. 
Niffhii,  etc.). 

SALAD,  the  name  given  to  a  preparation  of  raw  herbs  for  food.  It  derives  its  name 
fri>iii  tlic  fact  that  salt  is  one  of  the  chief  ingredients  use;l  in  dressing  a  salad.  The 
j)rincip;il  salad  herbs  are  lettuce,  endive,  chicorj',  celery,  mustard,  and  cress;  watcr- 
<':ross.  onions,  rndi.shcs,  chervil,  and  a  few  savory  herbs  used  to  give  flavor.  Tlicy  are 
usually  cut  up  and  mixed  with  8.alt,  vinegar,  oil,  and  other  condiments,  according  to 
laste.  Sugar  is  also  frequently  added.  Cresses,  seed-leaves  of  mustard,  etc.,  arc  often 
eaten  without  any  addition.  Salad  has  always  been  a  favorite  food  with  civilized 
nations,  and  has  very  little  varied  In  Its  composition.  Tlie  Romans  used  it,  and  made 
it  thus:  CiiUivatcd  endive  was  cut  small  after  careful  washing  and  draining,  then  gravv 
and  oil  were  poured  over  it,  and  finely-minced  onions  were  strewed  over  the  wliole. 
then  a  little  vinegar  and  honey  was  added,  and  the  salad  served  up,  The  great  value  of 
s  ilads  is  In  the  fact  that  they  arc  uncooked,  and  consequently  contain  a  larger  quantity 
i){  mincnil  matter,  nich  as  pota.sh,  soda,  etc.,  than  if  boiled.  Salads  arc  sometimes  pre- 
p.,red  with  animal  food,  such  as  boiled  lobsters,  crabs,  eggs,  etc. 

8ALASIH,  the  name  given  by  western  writers  to  Saiah-ed-din  Yttbsuf  ibk  Attjb, 
the  sultan  of  Egjpt  and  Syria,  and  the  founder  of  the  Ayubite  dynasty  in  those 
countries.  As  the  great  Moslem  hero  of  the  third  crusade,  and  the  beau  ideal  of  Moslem 
chivalry,  he  U  one  of  the  most  interesting  characters  presented  to  us  by  the  history'  of 
that  (leriod.  He  belonged  to  the  Kurdisli  tribe  of  Ravad,  and  was  bom  at  Tekreit  (a  town 
■  in  the  TigjTs,  of  which  his  fatlicr  Ayub  was  kutwal  or  governor  under  the  Sdiuks)  in 
1137.  Following  tlie  example  of  his  faUicr  and  uncle,  he  entered  the  service  of  Nouicd- 
<tin  (q.v.),  prince  of  Syria,  and  accompanied  his  uncle  in  his  various  expeditions  to 
ICijyp:  in  command  of  Noureddin's  army.  Saladin  was  at  this  time  much  addicted  to 
wine  and  gambling,  and  it. was  not  till  at  the  bead  of  a  small  detachmfnt  of  the  Syriaii 
.-irmy  he  was  beleaguered  In  Alexandria  by  the  combined  Chiistians  of  Palestine  and 
Kgyptiuns  that  he  gave  indications  of  possessing  the  qualities  requisite  for  a  great 
captain.  On  the  death  of  his  uncle  Slilrkoh,  Saladin  became  grann-vizier  of  the  Fati- 
•mite  caliph,  and  received  the  title  of  SX-inelek-el-na»r,  "the  victorious  prince;"  but  the 
Christians  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  alarmed  at  tho  elevation  of  a  Syrian  emir  to  piipreme 
ji'iwcr  in  Egypt,  made  a  combined  and  vigorous  attack  on  the  new  vizier.  Saladin 
foiled  them  at  Damietta,  and  transferred  the  contest  to  Palcctlnc,  taking  seiveral  for- 
tresses, and  defeating  his  assailanls  near  Gaza;  but  about  the  same  time  bis  newborn 
])0 wer  was  exposed  to  b  still  more  formidable  danger  irom  hia  master,  Noureddin.  whose 
j('aiousy  of  the  talents  and  ambition  of  bis  able  young  lieut.  required  all  the  tkill  and 
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Tuiness  at  Soladiu's  command  to  allay.  On  Notireddin's  death  ln.1174,  Sidudin  begun 
a. struggle  with  Uis  succcsaor,  wbicli  ended  in  lii»  estiiblishing  Ii'imsctf  hs  (be  sultan  of 
Esspt  and  Byriii,  a  title  wbicli  was  continned  to  liim  by  tbc  cullph  df  Bagdad.  Tbc  ue.xt 
tea  years  were  occupied  in  petty  -wars  with  tbc  ChiistinnS,  nnU  iu  tbe  arriinecnieut  anil 
coD.<olidatiou  of  bia  now  extensive  dominion.  Tbe  plundei'ing  by  ibe  CbilHtiuns  o(  a 
ricb  pilgrim  caravan  on  its  way  to  Mecca,  au  infringement  of  the  treaty  wilb  Saladiu, 
broa^t  down  upon  tbem  tbe  lattcr's  vcngeauce;  tbeir  army  Buffered  a  dftadful  defeat 
at  Tiberiiis  (July  4,  1187);  tbe  kinfe  of  Jerusalem,  tbe  two  graud-mastere,  and  many 
oilier  warriora  of  bJgh  ruuk  were  taken  captive;  Jerusalem  tv'ias  Btoinicd  (Oct.  'Zy,  and 
almost  every  otlicr  fortified  place  iu  Palestine  was  taken.  The  news  of  tbis  great  sqc- 
oess  of  tbe  iolldela  being  brouglit  to  western  Europe,  aroused  tbc  entbusiasm  of  tiie 
CurisUans  to  its  higbeat  pitch,  and  a  powerful  army  of  crusaders,  headed  by  tbe  liiogs 
of  France  and  England,  speedily  made  their  aopearance  on  the  scene  cf  strife.  They 
captured  Acre  in  1191,  and  UicTiard  Coeur-de-Llon,  at  tbe  head  of  tbat  portion  of  the 
cnisading  army  wLieb  adhered  to  liim,  continued  tJia  war  with  success,  twice  defeated 
Snladin,  tooli  Cssorea  and  Jaffa,  and  finally  obtained  a  treaty  for  three  years  (Aug., 
1192),  t^  whicli  the  coast  from  Jaffa  to  Tyre  was  yielded  to  the  Christians.  In  tbc  fol- 
lowing year  Saladln  died  at  Damascus  of  a  disease  vmder  whicii  he  luid  long  suffered. 
Saladin  was  not  a  mere  soldier;  bis  wise  administration  left  hcbind  it  traces  which 
endured  for  centuries;  and  tbe  citadel  of  Cairo  and  sundry  canals,  dikes,  and  roads  are 
existuag  evidences  of  hia  careful  attention  to  the  wants  of  his  subjects.  In  him  the 
warrior  instinct  of  the  Eui-d  was  united  to  a  high  intelligence;  and  even  bis  opponents 
frankly  attribute  to  him  the  noblest  qualities  of  mediceral  chivalry,  fnviuclble  courage, 
iuviulable  fidelity  to  treaties,  greatness  of  soul,  piety,  justice,  and  moderation. 

Tbe  AynlMte  dynasty  of  which  he  was  Uie  founder  ralcd  overtiyriu  till  18G0.  when 
it  was  disposessed  by  the  Perso-Mongola,  and  over  Egypt  till  lite  rise  of  the  first  Mame- 
luke kingdom  under  Ibeg  in  1260. 

SALA'DO  RIVEK,  in  tbe  Argentine  republic,  rises  in  the  n.w.  of  the  province,, 
flows  s.e.,  and  after  a  course  of  about  600  m.  empties  into  the  Poranfi  below  Santa  F&' 
It  is  navigable  lieluw  the  Balta  low^lands. 

EAL&KAVCA,  one  ot  tbe  tliroe  modem  provinces  of  Spain  into  which  tbe  ancient 
kiugtiom  of  Leon  (q.T.)  was  divided.    Area  about  4,910  sq.w. ;  pop.  '70,  280,870. 

ULhXASCA,  a  famous  t.  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  modern  province  of  the  same  name,' 
Flands  nil  three  rocky  hills  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tonnes,  SO  m.  e.n.c.  of  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigii.  Prior  to  its  almost  total  destruction  by  the  French  in  1812,  it  was  renowned  for 
the  number  of  its  splendid  edifices  and  institutiims,  and  even  yet  it  ia  a  rich  mine  for 
tiic  architect,  al)ounding  as  it  does  in  inagniflccnt  specimens  of  simple  and  florid  Gothic, 
as  well  as  of  tbe  richest  cinque-cento.  It  is  surrounded  iiy  a  wall,  pierced  witli  nine 
gates,  ami  a  part  of  which  is  very  old.  Tlio  narrow,  crooked,  dark,  and  steep  streets, 
<-uataintng  many  old  and  stately  sinuiures,  Ibe  residences  of  the  old  nobility,  give  to 
ibc  town  an  antique  and  venerable  loolc  Besides  the  old  cathedral,  a  simple  and  mas- 
Mvc  pdiflce,  iicoDtuins  live  oiber  churches  of  Ibe  12th  century.  The  new  cathedral,  be^n 
ill  1513.  is  a  magnificent  structure  in  florid  Oothic,  in  the  auornmeot  of  which  painting, 
Kildin?.  and  sculpture  have  lieen  largely  and  most  succesrfully  used.  At  tbe  close  of 
tliv  18tb  c.  Salamanca  contained  27  parish  churclica,  89  convents,  and  25  colleges.  Of 
Uiij  colleges,  20  were  destroyed  by  the  French  while  the  town  was  in  tlieir  possession,  as 
well  as  about  20  of  tlic  convents,  for  tbe  purpose  of  obtaining  materials  for  the  erection 
of  fortifications,  and  for  fire-wood.  Tbe  unlveiNity  of  Salamanca,  with  wliich'  tbe  uni- 
vcreity  of  Piilencin  (q.v.)  was  incorporated  in  1248.  wii.s  founded  in  1200.  In  consisted 
nf  a  number  of  coileges,  divided  into  mm/ore*  and  mmores,  or  larger  and  smaller  col- 
1<M^  Of  the  former,  there  were  only  sis  in  Spain,  and  four  of  ilu'se  were  at  Salamanca: 
tlie  other  colleges  were  21  in  nnmtwr.  In  tlie  14th  o.  the  unnrersiiy  was  attended  by 
17.000  students;  the  attendance  is  now  only  200.  The  library,  according  to  ibe  most 
rerent  xtatcraents,  contains  80,000  volumee  and  1500  MSS.  The  school  of  Salamanca 
!:<  interesting  to  British  subjects  as  liaving,  from  an  early  period,  included  a  college 
for  Irish  students,  whieli  supplied  many  of  the  ecclesinst^cfi  whn  continued  to  minister 
to  lltcir  conntrymen  during  the  penal  times,  and  which  is  still  in  existence.  One  of  tlie 
most  highly-prized  works  m  Roman  Catholic  divinity  is  the  great  collection  of  contro- 
TcHal  and  moral  theology,  by  the  meml)er8  of  tite  college  of  Cnrmeiile  friars  in  finla- 
mnnca,  who  are  known  hy  the  name  of  SrdmanUaeiuei,  or  Uie  isilmrnanea  titeoioginn*. 
Tlie  nata  Mai/or  it  tlie  lai^est  sqoare-in  Spain,  and  when  fitted  np  as  a  bull  arena,  as  it 
«-»<«  so  recently  as  1898,  it  accommodates  from  IK.OOO  to  20,000  penons.  The  bridge 
Dcross  the  Tormes  rests  on  27  arches,  and  is  of  Konian  fonndatioo.  Manufactures  of 
dolli,  leather,  and  eartfaenware  are  carried  on.     Pop.  14,000. 

Saiainuncn,  the  ancient  SaimaiUiea,  was  a  Roman  mvMieipium.  In  tbe  vicinity  was 
Won  one  of  this  nMMt  famoiw  rietorlea  of  tbe  peninsular  war,  by  the  Britidh  uadcr  Well- 
ington against  the  Frendi  under  Marniont,  Jttly  32,  1812. 

BALAHAXDER,  in  tbe  supetatitions  of  the  middle  ages,  denoted  a  lieing  possessing 
Uietjiape  of  a  man,  whose  element  was  the  fire,  or  who  at  least  cctuld  live  ita  that  ele- 
ment.   Paracelsus  placed  salamauders  among  the  elementary  sjjlrits.  '     '  ""    '  ' 
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SAlAXASmBK,  $(UanMndra,  a  eenus  of  hiiitrachians,  at  the  fumiljr  aalamandrieUr,  to 
\Yhich  Bcwls  (q.v.)  aliio  belong.  TUe  nanic  U,  iodecd,  sometimes  extended  to  the  wliole 
family;  newts  being  called  aquatic  taiantandert,  and  the  name  ierrutrial  salamander 
being  given  to  this  genus,  the  species  of  which  inhabit  water  only  in  their  tadpole  state, 
anil  return  to  it  omy  to  deposit  their  eggs,  general/  liring  in  moist  places,  as  ucder 
Htones.  roots  of  trees,  etc.  The  general  form  is  very  similar  to  that  of  newts,  but  the 
tail  is  round,  not  flat  as  ia  newts.  Buveral  species  arc  found  in  Europe;  none  of  them, 
however,  in  Brludo.  The  Spotted  Salamavdf.r  {S.  maculoaa),  ft  or  8  in.  long,  blaclc, 
with  briglit  yellow  stripes  on  its  sides,  and  livid  blue  beneath,  is  widely  spread  Uirottgh- 
out  Europe.  The  Bj,AiCK  Balauakoes  [8.  atra)  is  much  smaller,  black,  the  body  and 
tail  ringed,  the  tail  almost  as  if  formed  of  beads.  It  is  abundant  in  the  Alps  and  nioun- 
taius  of  southern  Gernuuiy.  Other  species  are  found  in  Spain,  Italy,  etc. ;  Asia  and 
North  America  also  produce  numerous  spccieE.  Salamandun  feed  on  worms,  slugs, 
ynails,  and  insects.  Thoy  are  inert  and  sluggish  creatures,  and  timid  to  the  utmost 
fxtcnt  that  their  stupidity  permits.  The  brain  is  very  small.  They  are  perfectly  hnitn  ■ 
less,  although  ezudm{(,  when  alarmed,  from  pores  on  the  back  and  sides,  a  milkv 
humor,  wbicl\  is  Injurious  to  very  small  animals.  But  they  have  long  had,  and  still 
I'etuiu,  a  popular  reputation  of  extreme  vcuomousness.  and  aie  therefore  objects  of  the 
utmost  dread  to  the  vulgar  in  almost  all  countries  which  they  inhabit.  Strange  fables 
have  been  current  concerning  them  from  remote  ages,  particularly  concerning  the  icy 
cold  whioii  envelons  tlicir  body,  and  enables  them  not  only  to  endure  lire  without  burn- 
ing, but  to  cxtiuguisli  fire.  Pliny,  indeed,  rccoids  that  he  tried  the  experiment,  and  the 
poor  stilatnitndcr  was  bui'ncd  to  powder;  yet  the  fable  continued  to  be  credited  until  vcrj 
recent  times. 

MXAMIB  (modem  name,  Kokurt),  in  ancient  times  called  also  PUuMusa  (island  of 
Pines),  an  irrcgularlv-slnpod.  mountainous  island  of  Oreece.  off  the  coast  of  Attica,  and 
forming  witli  it  the  nay  of  Elcusis.  Its  area  is  aliout  Sifrsq.m.,  Mid  it  has  « modem  pop- 
ulation of  about  4.000,  the  chief  town  being  Koluri,  on  the  w.  coast.  It  had  unclciitly 
two  principal  towns.  Old  and  New  Baliimis,  the  former  on  the  s.,  and  the  latter  on  the 
n.e.  coast.  Salamb  is  rememliered  chiefly  on  account  of  the  grcat  naval  battle  between 
the  Greeks  and  Persians,  which  was  fought  (480  B.C.)  a  few  days  after  the  battle  of 
'rhermopyls,  in  the  narrow  stmit  between  the  e.  coast  of  Salamis  and  Ute  w.  coast  of 
Attica.  The  Qrecian  fleet,  ooosisting  of  about  880  vessels,  was  drawn  up  at  the  entranco 
of  the  bay  forming  the  harbor  of  New  Salamis.  Tbeniistocles  being  leader  of  the  Athe- 
ninu  contingent,  and  Adimantus  of  the  Corinthian,  while  the  whole  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Spartan  Eurjblados.  Orcat  dissensions  prcvailed  among  the  Grccitin  leaders, 
which  would  probably  have  led  to  a  general  break-up,  had  not  Tliemisfocles  by  a  slnitc- 
gem  induced  Xerxes,  king  of  the  Persians,  to  bring  up  his  fleet,  and  give  inimtdiatc 
battle  to  llic  Greeks.  Xerxes  drew  up  his  ships,  numbering  at  lea'st  1000,  during  Ibe 
night  previous  to  the  battle,  opposite  the  Grecian  fleet,  along  the  coast  of  Attica,  almost 
completely  blocking  up  both  entrances  1o  the  straits;  and  coiifldent  of  victoi-y  if  be  liim- 
wlf  supcniitended  operations,  he  took  his  seat  on  a  throne  erected  on  a  lofty  height  on 
the  Attic  coast,  almost  opposite  New  Salamis.  Both  Greeks  and  Persians  fought  with 
great  bravery,  but  the  latter  were  entirely  defeated,  owing,  porlmps,  chiefly  to  their 
'immense,  unwieldy  fleet  being  compressed  into  so  small  a  space,  which  rendered  it 
alma'^t  unworkable,  and  completely  at  the  mercy  of  their  opponents.  The  only  name 
mentioned  on  the  Persian  side  wltii  distinction  te  that  of  Artemisia,  queen  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  who  is  said  to  have  fought  with  desperate  bravery.  The  loss  of  the  Greeks  is 
said  to  have  been  40,  and  that-of  the  Persiaus  200  sliips,  exclusive  of  those  which  wci« 
captured. 

8AL  AMXO'HIAO  O^nown  In  chemistry  as  IIvdrocbloratk  of  Ammonia)  is  an 
article  of  coiisidersl)le  importance  in  the  materia  medica.  It  is  obt«ii>ed  on  a  large  sc»le 
by  decomposing  with  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  the  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which 
is  foi'med  in  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas,  or  the  carbonate  of  auunonia,  obtained  by  the 
distillation  of  bones.  It  is  sold  in  large,  crystalline,  grayish-white,  semi-transparent 
cakes,  convex  on  one  side,  and  concave  on  the  other.  It  is  inodorous,  but  possesses  an 
acrid,  bitter,  and  nauseous  taste.  lu  spcciflo  gravity  is  1.45;  it  volatilizes  without 
decomposition  wiien  heatud,  and  is  freely  soluble  in  water.  Its  aqueous  solution,  when 
honted  with  caustic  potash,  evolves  gaseous  ammonia;  and  when  treated  with  nitnite  of 
silver,  yields  a  white,  curdy  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver.  This  salt  is  largely  givc-u 
in  France  and  Germany  in'cnses  of  pneumonia  and  of  inflammation  of  tlie  serous  mcm- 
iiranes,  in  mucous  diarrhea,  in  chronic  rheumatism  and  gout,  and  in  passive  dropsies. 
Neligan  recommends  it  in  cases  of  low  fever,  in  subacute  laryngitis,  in  chronic  affections 
of  the  liver,  and  in  facial  neuralgia.  It  mav  lie  given  in  doses  varyioj;  from  10  to  30 
grains,  dissolved  in  some  aromatic  water.  As  a  local  external  applicslion,  it  is  of  great 
vnhie  in  nromotii^  the  absorption  of  effused  blood;  and  there  is  probaMy  no  remedy  so 
effectual  for  that  common  but  disfiguring  affection  popularly  knowu  as  a  black  tye,  as  a 
moderately  strong  solution  of  Uiis  salt,  kept  constantly  apptied  as  «  lotion.  U  it  la 
desired  to  apply  cold  to  any  part  of  the  boij,  an  excellent  refrigerant  (q.v.)  may  be 
obtained  by  dunolvlng  5  parts  of  tills  salt  and  5  parts  of  niter  in  1^  parts  of  water. 

Sal  ammoniac  is  employed  for  various  purposes  in  the  arts.    It  u  used  in  soldenng, 
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tnS  in  the  thmfng  6f  cOtiMr  and  iron  to  prpvent  At  oxttlhitftin  of  th«  mrfuce  tti  fee  fioned. 
It  is  enqMrted  front  Brimfa  to  Russia,  where  it  i«  used  by  dfyin. 

It  occnrB  88  a  lAinerat,  aa  an  efflbrescence  on  tbe  surfuce  of  rocks,  or  aa  s  miUimate 
in  flssuies,  crystallissed  in  smatl  crystals,  or  forming  cnista,  sUtiactitiw,  etc.  It  i»  fonnd 
ia  Tokanic  regiodd,  but  h  produced  during  the  time  of  the  qnitaeenM  of  active  tMch- 
noes,  rather  tlum  durii^  tlieir  eruptions.  It  occurs  in  Britain,  near  burrninj^  txnlg  of 
coal.  It  is  found  in  Persia,  Tartary,  SilieriB,  and  mtiny  other  coontrles,  where  there  are 
DO  active  volcanoes.  Formerly  all  Europe  \tas  supplied  with  it  from  the  ueigliberhooil 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  Egypt,  whence  its'  name. 

aAUASR4  BAV.    See  Cats  op  €kxH>  Hopb. 

8AI.DAtraA,  Jolo  Carlos,  OLIVEaRA  E  DAUN,  Duke  of  1791-1  STB;  b.  Portugal ; 
rducatol  at  Coimbra.  In  1810  he  Was  a  prisoner  in  Eaghtiid.  On  his  reli-ase  lie  visitod 
Brazil,  -where  he  was  emploj-ed  in  the  military  and  diplomatic  aervices.  Returning  to 
Portag:il,  h^ became  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  1885,  governor  of  Oporto  in  182<J,  and 
minister  of  war  till  182[7.  In  1338,  with  the  duke  of  Terceira,  he  overthrew  the  usurper 
joni  M^el.  In  1^  be  was  made  minister  of  war  and  president  of  the  council;  In  lti4<S 
be  fonned  a  ministry,  which  fell  in  1849.  He  was  again  at  the  head  of  afluirs'  1851-56, 
WHS  minister  to  Rome  1862-44,  and  186ft-09,  and  was  again  head  of  tbe.  cabinet  Mav- 
Aug.,  1870. 

SALB,  Oborob,  an  eminent  oriental  scholar,  was  b.  toward  tlie  end  of  t&e  17th  c. 
aad  died  at  Loudon  in  1736  under  40  years  of  age.  Almost  nothing  is  known  of  lri.s 
private  life.  He  is  simpoaed  to  have  been  bom  in  Kent;  aad  tic  received  lii*  eduoation 
at  the  King's  college,  Oiuiterbaiy.  Brought  up  to  the  law,  he  is  believed  to  have  prac- 
ticed it  almiost  to  the  end  of  his  llffe.  Tbat  he  spent  95  ycais  in  Arabiaj  a*  VoUain: 
and  manv  after  hiia  asserted,  i»  a  Oompleta  fiction.  He  nacdsled  in  getting  up  the 
Unnerwai  ^*<4»7|r— together  with  Swinton,  Shehrocke,  Oampbell,  Oeorge  Psalmanaznr, 
and  A.  Bower,  eaeb  venaarkabte  evough  in  his  way — for  whioli  he  wrote  the  ooemogony 
and  several  ponrtions  of  oriental  history.  He  was  also  one  of  the  aHtlion  of  the  Oenerai 
DieU»nary;  bn»  h»-is  best  knowa  by  Ms  unrivaled  tia«Blation  of  the  Koran,  "wiUi 
aplanatory  notes  taften  from  (IM  most  approved  commentators,  to  which  is  prefixed  a 
preliminarT  Aseonrse"  (1734).  This  "preliminary  discoursQ."  whk:h  is  of  great  value, 
and  proves  Sale  to  have  been  deeply  ver^  in  oriental  literature,  treats,  Among  other 
•lings,  "of  the  Arabs  befare  Mohiimmed,  or,  as  they  eipress  it,  ia  the  "  timo  of  igao- 
nnce" — their  Mstery,  religion,  learning,  and  customs;  or<;he  state  of  Christianity,  par- 
ticnl:iriy  of  the  eustern  ehurchss,  osd  of  Judaism,  at  tbe  thne  of  Mohammed's  appear- 
aacc;  and  of  the  methods  taken  by  him  for  establiabing  his  religion,  and  the  circum- 
(tances  which  cenetinred  thereto;  ot  the  dootrines.  pracepts,  and  peculiarities  of  tliu 
Koran,  and  of  the  prinoipal  Moliamraedan  sects."  Sata^  work  was  translated  into 
French  by  Duryer  (Aaitw.  3  voh.  1770).  This  transhition  formed  a  new  epoch  in  the 
irudy  of  Islam  and  its  literalun^  and  though  many  ottaar  tmnslatinns  have  been 
attempted  since,  in  nearly  all  Eoropean  and  ortoatad  langmgea^  it  still  lieais  the  paint. 
Sec  KoB.'Uf.  That'  his  c(nrtemporarie»fu8tened  tlie  charge  of  heresy  upon  one  wtro  spoko 
pbilosophiealHr  and  haroaiieiy  of  other  creeds,  is  not  to  be  woadered  at.  After  his  dmth. 
a  Bitak^ne  of  his  orieMat  ICSS.  was  publiiriied,  and  the  oontonts  are  now  in  the  Bad- 
eliffe  Kbrary,  Oxford. 

SALE,  Sir  Robekt  Henrt,  1783-1858,  b.  Sngland.  A  comttlnlon  ia  Oe  army  was 
given  him  when  a  mere  child,  and  he  was  efiffftged  in  the  storming  of  Berinjwpafam  in 
1799.  He  was  also  present  at  the  victories  of  Tnivaaeore,  1809;  Haurttitis,  1816:  and 
RingDon,  1834;  in  18iS8  was  given  command  of  a  brigade  in  the  Af  sAanistan  expedition. 
»nd  was  wounded  while  leading  tbe  stormin!;  party  at  Gluiznee.  For  his  eatlant  conduct 
he  was  knighted  and  made  maj.gen.  Oocal  rank).  In  1841  he  was  driven  wuik  upon  Jel- 
Ixiabod,  where  he  was  besieged  by  Akbbnr  khan  for  Ave  months.  In  April,  1843,  ho 
made  a  sortie  and  routed  the  Afglians.  He  was  given'  a  vote  of  thanks  by  psirliamcnt. 
and  became  known  as  the  "hero  of  Jellalabad."  Sir  Robert  took  part  in  tlie  actions  of 
Teezen  and  Oaboot,  Wa*  qnartermnster  in  the  Punjab)  campaign,  sud  was  mortally 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Moodkee,  Dee.  18,  1846. 

8AL^  or  Sla.    8m  Sallsb.  ante. 

lAIiB  OF  600BS  is  a  contract  by  which  the  seller,  in  ooasidtroUoii  of  a  price,  trans- 
fers th«  property  in  tli«  roods  to  the  purchaser.  Wltere  the  contddexatioo  is  not  inonrr. 
bnt  goods,  the  contract  w  called  exchange  or  barter.  The  law  on  tlie  subject  is  not  tfie 
same  in  Ehiglaad  sad  Scotland.  In  England,  when  tbe  hnrgiuD  is  struck,  and  the  sale 
relates  to  specific  goods — tbat  is,  goods  alreiidy  made,  and  existing,  and  ideiitifiud — (lie 
properly  ve^ts  at  once  in  the  purchaser,  so  that  in  the  event  of  any  dnmnge  or  destruction 
happeniug  to  the  gobdft,  the  losir  Is  that  of  the  purchaser  onTi  n«t  or  tlie  seJier,  even 
ttiou^  the  goods  bsve  not  l)een  delivered,  and  whether  the  price  lias  been  paid  or  not. 
The  contract  may  be  made  either  by  word  of  motfth  or  by  writing;  bnt  when  the  price 
exceeds  £iO,  the  statute  of  fraudst  enacts  that  the  contract  shall  not  be  blading  nnlcss  it 
is  in  writing.  If,  however,  the  buyftr  shall  have  aeoepted  part  of  the  goods  sold,  nnd 
actually  TWSeivCd  the  siftnc,  or  K  lie  shall  have  given  sometliing  in  earnest  to  hind  the 
bargain,  or  in  pairt  i>«iy tttent,  tbetr  a  verbid  contract  wilt  Ue  binding  tltoagb  the  price 
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exceeds  £10.  ilany  pico  questions  Jiavc  occuircd  and  conBtaotiy  rceur  as  to  what 
amounts  to  iin  at-ceptiiiicu  siou  delivery  of  tbe  goods,  so  much  so,  tlint  ttjc  general  poIi<;y 
of  restricting  tlie  proof  of  the  contract  to  writing  iu  any  case  hns  been  much  compluineu 
of  ill  late  years;  aud  e]^ortsluivc  been  made,  but  as  yet  in  vuia,  to  repeal  tiie  statute  uf 
frauds,  wliich,  it  is  sfxlil.  cacounigcs  rather  than  discourages  fraud.  When  a  contract  of 
sale  is  made,  the  duty  of  the  seller  is  lo  deliver  the  goods  as  soon  ss  the  buyer  has  per- 
formed idl  the  coudii'.ous  agreed  upon.  If  no  time  was  specified  for  delivery,  then  lie 
must  deliver  the  gopdij,!^  a  reasonable  time.  In  general,  if  nothing  is  agreed  to  the  con- 
irary,  ihc  seller 'need  'not  deliver  till  the  price  is  paid;  but  he  must  do  so  if  the  bargain 
was,  that  delivery  was  to  take  place  before  payment;  in  other  wordi,  if  the  sole  was  on 
credit.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  duty  of  th«  buyer  to  accept  tlw  gpods  and  pay  for 
ihein.  If  eitberiiarty  fai^  at  auy  stage  in  his  perfornuuice  of  the  duties  arising  out  of 
the  contract,  the' other  piay  bring  an  action  which  varies  according  to  tbe  nature  of  the 
breach  of  contract.  One  valuable  right  of  the  seller,  wlicn  he  hii^  sent  Ids  goods  to  the 
buyer,  and  they  arc  pot  delivered,  is  to  stop  them  in  tranalu.  Stoppage  in  ttanmtn  (q.v.) 
is  chiefly  resorted  to  when  tiifi  seller  hears  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the  buyer  after  ho  has 
sent  liiiii  goods.  The  law  reguhiting  the  sale  of  goods  h\  agents  (q.v.)  or  documentary 
tides  is  contained  iif  the  factory  acts.  1823-25-42-77.  Sen  Factok.  The  chief  differ- 
ence between  the  lavv^  of  Etyjlaud  and  Scotland  is  that  in  Scotland  no  writing  is  neces- 
.siiiry  to  make  the  contract  binding,  whatever  the  price;  and  that  property  in  the  gooda 
docs  not  pass  uiitil  they  are  actually  or  constructively  delivered.  See  Paterson's  Q>m- 
]>endivm,  2tl  ed.  ss.  590-944. 

BALE  OF  IiAHD  di£f«i«  from  sale  of  goods  in  several  respects.  An  agreement  for  the  sale 
of  hind  must  be  in  writing,  otherwise  it  cannot  be  enforced.  When  once  a  contract  for  the 
sale  of  hind  has  Iweu  entered  into,  a  court  of  equity  will,  contrary  to  the  general  rule  wbicli 
prevails  when  a  contiiaet  is  broken,  enforce  specific  performanceoftbecoutract;  tbatis,  will 
conipel  the  seller  or  busier  to  cany  out  big  Gontract,aud  transfer  or  accept  con  veyance  of  the 
land.  Whenjisaleof  laud  is  agreed  upon,  and  nothing  is  said  as  to  the  matter,  it  is  uuder^ 
stood  as  part  of  thecoutmct,  that  the  vendor  sball  be  able  to  makeagood  title;  and  a  doubt- 
ful title  cannot  be  forc-ed  on  the  vendee  even  though  it  is  accompanied  with  an  indem- 
nity. The  rule  is,  that  tbe  abetract  of  title — i.e.,  a  short  account  of  the  series  of  former 
transactions  relating  to  the  possession  and  property — must  go  back  for  rixty  years.  Tlie 
expense  of  making  searches  into  registers  during  that  period  falls  on  the  purchaser.  It 
U  the  duty  of  the  purchaser's  solicitor  to  prepare  the  draft  of  tbe  conveyance,  and  tender 
it  fur  approval  to  the  vendor's  solicitor;  and  unless  there  is  an  agreement  to  the  contrary, 
tlio.  purchaser  pays  the  expense  of  the  conveyance.  When  tbe  vendor  has  delivered 
liossession  of  the  estate  to  the  purchaser  without  receiving  the  purchase-money,  be  still 
retains  n  lien  on  the  estate  for  the  unpaid  price.  In  England  there  is  no  general  register 
which  contains  copies  of  all  the  deeds  relating  to  land,  bo  that  everything  depends  on 
the  preliminary  inqniries  between  the  two  parties,  and  tbe  certainty  that  the  purchaser 
has  obtained  all  the  material  information  that  exists.  The  consequence  is,  that  tbe  sixt^ 
years'  title  or  previous  history  of  tlie  estate  Involves  tbe  parties  in  gi-eat  expense.  This 
expense  requires  to  be  rmewed  on  every  fresh  sale,  for  a  solicitor  who  neglects  to  go 
through  the  same  train  of  inquiries  as  his  predecessor  at  the  time  of  the  last  preceding 
sale  would  be  personally  liable  for  any  loss  that  occurred  thereby.  The  great  expense 
attending  the  conveyance  of  land  has  of  late  years  been  loudly  complained  of.  and  th« 
manufacturing  interest,  faipUiar  with  the  -  nq>idity  <rf  similar  tranF^ctious  relating  to 
goods,  have  demaudea  a  simplification  of  the  process!  In  order  to  meet  this  demand, 
which  has  been  lat<gely .shared  by  the  public  in  general,  two  acts  of  parliainent  were 
IHissed  in  1863.  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  lima  registry,  and  enabling  an  owner  of 
liiud  to  have  his  title  examined  and  registered  once  for  all,  so  that  in  the  event  of  future 
transactions  he  may  be  saved  the  expense  and  delay  required  under  the  old  system. 
Tl)c-!c  acts  of  parliament  were  not  compulsory,  and  little  progress  was  made,  but  tlie 
legislature  has  been  maturing  a  scheme  for  making  them  compulsory  in  .nil  but  trifling; 
sales  of  land.  In  Scotland,  the  taw  relating  to  the  sale  of  land  has  always  teen  on  a 
more  sittisfactory  footing,  for  there  are  registers  in  which  an  intending  purchaser  can 
with  certainty  find  all  the  deeds  and  nearly  every  burden  that  can  attach  to  the  laud  he 
wishes  to  buy;  so  that  he  can  almost  at  a  glance  ascertain  what  are  the  dangers  and 
drawbacks  attending  the  transaction.  See  Regibtbation  of  Deeds  and  WRrrs.  In 
Scotland  the  expense  of  the  conveyance  of  land  falls  on  tlie  vendor.  If  there  is  no  agree- 
ment to  the  contrary,  and  the  vendor's  solicitor  prepares  and  tenders  tbe  draft  convey- 
ance, while  the  purchaser  pays  his  own  solicitor  for  perusing  and  approving  the  draft 
conveyance;  Imt  In  practice  the  expenses  of  conveyance  are  usually  equally  divided 
liotween  vendor  and  purchaser. 

S.^E  OF  GOODS  AKD  OF  LAND  (ante).  The  term  sale,  though  applied  in  ordinary 
language  to  the  transfer  of  real  proixsrty,  properly  applies  only  to  the  transfer  of  personal 
property.  As  to  the  transfer  of  real  estate,  see  Cosvkyancb  and  the  titles  there  cited. 
To  make  a  valid  sale  requires  three  things:  1.  A  thing  to  be  sold  Though  if  one  sell  n 
thing  which  was  destroyed  at  the  lime  of  the  sale,  there  is  no  sale;  so  if  a  mistake  were 
made  as  to  the  tiling  sold.  2.  A  price  agreed  upon;  and  this  price  must  be  certain, 
though  it  may  bo  left  tp  a  third  person  to  fix  it;  it  m.ust  be  fixed  in  money,  or  the  trans- 
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action  is  a  barter.  8.  The  copsent  of  the  parties  to  the  routrsct,  te.^  an  agi'cemcnt  on 
ihc  part  uf  the  seller  to  sell  a  certuin  thing  to  the  buyer  for  a  certiiin  price,  and  of  the 
buyer  to  buy  the  same  thing  for  the  same  price.  In  llic  absence  of  evidence  of  si  saU; 
ou  credit,  an  agreement  for  instant  payment  is  presumed;  in  default  of  which  the  ven- 
ilor  may  recover  the  goods.  If  tlie  goods  liave  been  actually  delivered,  and  part  pay- 
mt-nt  or  earnest  made  by  the  seller,  the  presumption  of  payment  is  rebutted;  but  Ihougli 
raniesi  Im;  accepted,  the  vendee  cannot  take  the  goods,  unifies  liiut  be  a  condition  of  side, 
and  if  lie  fail  to  appear  within  a  reasonable  time,  on  request,  the  vendor  may  rest-lnd 
the  contract.  If,  however,  tlie  terms  of  sale  expressly  agree  upon  a  future  paymcni  or 
delivery,  the  properly  vests  at  once  In  the  vendee.  The  vendor  cannot  bring  suit  for 
the  pricH:  till  he  Iijus  made  tender,  or  delivery  of  the  goods.  If  the  price  Ik;  unpaid, 
whether  the  sale  be  for  cash  or  not,  the  vendor  has  a  lien  upon  the  goods  for  the  price 
Thile  he  keeps  possession  of  them ;  but  he  loses  liis  lien  by  delivering  the  goods.  A  sale 
unaccompanied  by  a  delivery  is  not  good  against  an  innocent  third  purcluiscr  without 
notice.  Delivery  is  not  necessary  for  the  validity  of  the  agreement  as  lx!twcen  vendor 
»nd  vendee;  but  as  between  the  vendor  and  his  creditors,  want  of  delivery  is  n  strong, 
though  not  conclusive,  evidence  of  fraud.  If  the  goods  l>e  of  sucli  liind  tlkat  delivery 
i>  impossible,  a  personal  possession  by  the  vendee  is  not  necessary.  Whenever,  in  a 
cooimct  of  sale,  the  parties  agree  upon  tlie  performance  of  a  particular  act  by  cither  of 
tbt-m,  in  regard  to  the  object  sold,  there  is  a  conditional  sale.  A  common  iuslnnce  of  it 
ncrurs  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  "contracts  of  sale  or  return"  where  the  vendee 
receives  possession  of  the  chattels,  and  may  either  retain  them  or  return  them  wiihin  a 
lime  Specified;  and  if  be  do  not  return  them  the  side  is  complete.  As  to  the  sale  of 
•nods  in  trarmtu,  in  case  of  banlcruptcy  or  insolvency  of  the  vendee,  while  the  price  is 
unpaid,  see  Stoppaob  im  Tbakbttu. 

SALEM,  a  co.  in  8.w.  New  Jersey,  bounded  by  the  Delaware  river  on  the  w..  and 
drained  by  several  creeks;  traverstid  by  the  West  Jersey  railroad  and  its  branches;  640 
•41.  ra.;  pop.  tM>,  24,980—28,698  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  in  general  level  and- 
fertile;  wheat,  corn'  oats,  sweet-potatoes,  and  dairy  products  are  the  staples.  There  are 
many  factories  of  carriages,  harness,  paper,  machinery,  and  other  articles.  Co.  seat, 
^Icm. 


I,  a  city'and  port  of  entry  of  Massachusetts,  14  m.  n.e.  of  Boston,  on  a 
jieninsula  2  m.  long  by  f  of  a  mile  broad,  with  irregular  but  well-built  streets,  and  a  line 
|jarlx)r,  from  which  was  formerly  carried  on  a  large  trade  with  China,  the  Kast  Indies, 
and  eastern  Africa.  The  principal  institutions  of  Salem  are:  the  East  India  marine 
Hicicty;  whose  extensive  and  unique  museum  of  oriental  curiosities  is  now  united  willi 
that  of  the  Peabody  academy  of  science;  tiie  Essex  institute,  with  a  library  of  18,000 
vols.,  and  a  picture  raillery;  and  the  Salem  atheneum,  with  a  library  of  18,000  vols. 
There  Mt  a  normal  and  high  school,  5  newspapers,  7  banks,  20  churches,  a  cotton-mill 
with  65.000  .'^pindles,  and  manufactures  of  chemicals,  varnishes,  leather,  shoes,  machinery',' 
He.  Salem  was  settled  in  1626,  and  is  the  oldest  town,  except  Plymouth,  in  New  Eng- 
land. The  first  church  was  organized  in  1629.  In  1692  a  graat  witch  mania  broke  out. 
.'ind  19  persons  were  hanged  for  "  wircbcraft."  In  the  war  of  (he  revolution.  Salem 
vent  out  158  privateers,  which  took  456  prizes.  Pop.  '60,  22,252;  'TO,  24,117;  '76, 
36.068.  , 

SALEM  (ante),  capital  of  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  Eastern  railroad,  and  for  a  long 
lime  was'thc  most  populous  city  in  tlie  county.  The  harbor,  though  safe  and  spacious, 
has  not  sufBcient  depth  of  water  for  large  vessels;  the  foreign  commerce,  formerly  large, 
bas  been  tran.sf erred  to  Boston  and  New  York;  but  tlie  cnaatisg  trade  is  extensive,  large 
quantities  of  coal  being  landed  hero,  and  sent  by  mil  to  the  interior.  The  fisheries,  which 
reaped  ivhen  the  East  India  trade  was  prosperous,  have  again  become  important.  Ice 
i»  shipped  in  large  quantity.  The  city  has  an  alros-housc,  a  hospital,  an  orphan  asylum. 
30  churches,  a  high  school,  a  state  normal  school  for  girls,  a  city  hall,  a  court-house,  a 
ilis^neary,  a  reformatuiT,  a  custom-house,  7  nationaT  banks,  2  savings  banks,  and  5 
insurance  companies.  Manufacturing  is  a  prominent  interest.  The  streets  are  lighted 
with  gp»,  and  tlie  city  is  supplied  with  water  by  aqueduct  from  Wenham  lake,  4  m.  dis- 
tant. In  (he  e.  part  of  the  city  is  a  fine  park  of  8^  acres,  called  WiuihiugtoD  square.  Har- 
mony' Orove  cemetery,  containing  65  acres,  is  in  the  w.  part.  The  city  is  connccte<l  by 
tbeaalem  and  Lowell  railroad  with  Lowell,  by  the  Eastern  railroad  with  Boston,  andbv 
brand!  railroads  with  Marblehead,  Lawrence,  and  Wakefield.  Horse-cars  run  through 
the  principal  streeti  and  to  the  adjacent  towna  In  1774,  Oct.  7,  in  this  city,  the  house 
of  representatives  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  with  .John  Hancock  in  the  chair, 
declared  itself  an  independent  political  power.  At  the  North  Bridge,  Feb.  14.  1773, 
col.  Leslie,  the  British  commander,  was  foiled  in  bis  search  for  cannon  and  compelled  to 
return  to  Boston.  More  than  150  privateers  sailed  from  this  port  in  the  revolutionnry 
war,  capturing  445  British  vessels.  Salem  introduced  and  long  carried  on  the  East 
India  trailc;  its  merchants  were  among  the  most  thriving  and  enterprising  of  any  in 
America  in  the  last  century. 

SALEM,  a  city  in  e.  New  Jersey,  the  co.  seat  of  Salem  co. ;  on  a  branch  of  the  West 
intej  railroad;  pop.  '80,  5,057.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  Salem  creek,  14  m.  s.e.  of 
Wilmington,  DeC  It  luis  many  beautiful  residences,  a  court-house,  11  churches,  a  col- 
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Icgiate  institute,  &  botiservatory  of  mnsic,  a  national  bank,  and  two  neinpttperK. 
Canning  fruit  is  one  of  its  leading  iodustries,  and  it  is  tlie  siiipping  point  for  tlie  prod- 
uce of  a  fruit  and  gruin  growing  country.  Among  its  manufacture*  are  glasswarp, 
iron,  flour,  bollow  waie,  and  oil-cfotb,  and  it  has  fruit-canning  establishments  and  sliip- 
yards. 

SALEM,  a  village  in  n.e.  Ohio,  on  tlie  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  railroiul; 
pop.  70,  3,700.  It  18  in  Perry  township,  Columbiana  co.,  30  m.  s.  w.  of  Youiigslown ;  tlie 
i-enter  of  a  fertile  agricultural  district.  It  contains  5  churches,  2  Friends'  iheeilni;- 
houses,  water-workSt  gas-works,  8  national  banks  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $835,000, 
i  private  banks,  and  3  newspaper  offices.  Its  leading  industries  arc  the  maoufacture  of 
flour,  galvanized  iron-eomicea,  engines,  furniture,  stoves,  etc. 

BALEM,  the  cnpitial  of  OrMon  and  seat  of  jualice  of  Marion  ca,  on  the  e.  bank  of 
tlic  Willamette  river  and  on  the  Oregon  and  California  railroad.  28  in.  n.  of  Albauy 
and  80  m.  s.  of  Portland ;  pop.  "SO,  6,000.  It  bna  connections  about  8  months  of  Uii- 
year  with  Portland  by  steamers,  which  ascend  the  river  to  tiiis  point.  The  streets  art; 
straight  and  90  ft.  wide.  The  ci^  is  sui-rbunded  by  a  fertile  prairie,  iwd  is  f ufnislicd 
with  water-power  by  tlie  fails  of  Mill  creek.  It  contains  the  state  capital,  a  new  build- 
ing 964  ft.  in  length,  73  fb  wide,  with  wings  projecting  100  ft  ;  a  state  librnry  of  7,0OU 
voiamcs,  the  state  prison,  a  brick  court-house  flnisbed  in  1874,  a  deuf  and  dumb  as<y- 
1am  founded  in  187iS.  and  an  institution  for  the  blind,  the  Willumettu  university,  organ- 
ized in  1851,  an  aotdemy,  chnrchea,  banking-houses,  daily  and  weekly  newspapei».  It 
ha'9  manufactories  of  woolen  goods,  farming  implements,  leather,  lumber,  oil,  sash  aad 
doors,  flour  mills,  foundry  and  machine  sliops.  It  was  settled  in  1834,  incorporated  as 
a  city  in  1853,  and  made  the  capital  m  1860.  It  is  the  aeoond  town  iu  population  In  the 
state. 

8ALEX,  a  t  in  8.W.  Virginia,  oa  the  Roanoke  river  and  the  Atlantic,  MLsatsaippt 
and  Ohio  railroad;  145  m.  aw.  of  Iticliraond;  pop.  about  3,000.  it  is  builf  at  the  bond 
of  the  valley  of  Virginia,  between  the  Blue  Bidge  and  the  Alleghau^  mountains,  and  is 
celebrated  for  the  sutubrity  of  its  climate  and  charming  soener^;  sulphur  and  chalybeate 
springs  arc  an  additional  attraction  for  summer  residents,  luvnlids,  and  tourists.  It 
contains  .several  hotels,  a  national  bunk,  2  public  schools  for  white  and  colored  pupila. 
2  newspapers,  a  monihly  magazine,  8  churches,  and  n  floe  town  hall.  It  is  the  seftt  of 
Roanoke  college,  Lutheran,  founded  1853.  with  a  library  of  16.000  vols.,  a  valuable 
cabiuet.  and  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  the  tlicolo^ic:iI 
Heminary  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  church,  removed  from  Lexington,  S.  C,  1878. 
The  river  furnishes  water-power,  which  is  utilized  by  tobacco  factories  and  manufacto- 
ries of  chairs,  carriages,  etc. 

8AXEX,  a  t.  in  tiie  s.  of  India,  ctwital  of  the  collectorate  of  the  same  nama.  The 
eollectorate  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  Indian  iteel  manufacture — a  branch  of  industry  u-i 
curious  as  it  is  ancient.  The  town  stands  in  an  elevated  vailev,  1070  ft.  above  sea  level, 
bounded  on  the  n.  and  s.  with  hills,  103  ra.  s.w.  of  Madras.  It  is  well  built,  contains  :i 
number  of  handsome  two-storied  houses,  and  is  surrounded  by  iiin:l  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation.  Cotton  is  grown  in  the  vicinity  in  quantity  more  tlinn  aufSuieut  for  the  use 
of  the  numerous  cotton  weavers,  who,  together  with  the  silk  weavers,  form  the  great 
mass  of  the  non-agricultural  iulnbitants  of  the  tov<fti.     Pop.  60,000. 

BAUE'XI,  a  t.  of  Bicily,  in  the  province  of  Trapani,  38  m.  8.w.  from  Palermo.  Pop. 
about  12.000. 

flA'££P,  the  tubefs  of  many  species  of  orchis  and  other  orehuiett.  dried  and  used  as  an 
article  of  food.  Of  the  two  tnbers  usually  found  at  the  roots  of  tticse  plants,  only 
one  is  gathered  for  satep,  the  younger  and  more  solid  of  the  two.  The  tubers  sro 
gathered  when  the  stalk  is  about  to  »ll.  They  vary  from  the  size  of  a  cberry-atonc  to 
that  of  an  olive.  They  are  cleaned,  dipped  for  a  few  minutes  in  boiling-water,  and  dried 
as  quickly  as  possible,  by  which  process  they  are  rendered  hard  iind  Iiorny.  The  greater 
part  of  the  salcp  of  commerce  is  brought  from  the  east,  and  much  of  it  from  Persia:  it 
IS  supposed  to  be  obtained  froiA  species  of  eulop?ita;  but  most  of  the  EoroiieKn  species  of 
orehi*  are  used  for  it. 

Before  coffee  became  so  common  in  Britain,  satep  was  an  article  of  oonMorablc 
importance,  and, large  quantities  were  imported  from  Turkey,  Persia,  imd  India.  In 
France  it  is  still  in  considerable  request.  For  use  it  is  grouod  into  a  flne  powder,  and 
mixed  with  boiling  water,  sugar  and  milk  l)eing  added  according  to  taste.  ▲•  a  <liet- 
drink,  it  was  considered  rery  nutritiou.'j  and  wh«>ie8Dme,  and  forty  yeaiB  ago  it  'wss  aoJil, 
ready  prepared,  to  the  workmg-clasBes  of  London  earlv  in  the  morning  from  the  num««-- 
ous  street  stalls.     Its  principal  constituents  are  batfortTU,  starch,  and  phosphate  of  lime. 

8ALERATU8  (aerated  salt),  a  name  long  ago  applied  to  an  imperfectly  cailxinatcd 
bicarbonate  of  potash,  made  by  exposing  a  Dentrnl  carbonate  to  (he  action  of  cslrbonic 
acid  »is.  The  salt  may  be  considered  as  a  seaquicarbonate  of  potash.  It  ha«  been  dis- 
place for  culinary  purposes  by  bicarbonate  of  soda,  a  more  prefernble  article,  and  more 
easily  asslmilatoi  by  die  syatem.    Bee  PorAaffinH  and  Sodtctk,  ante. 

ikLEStSO  (ancient  SiUgnutn),  a  city  of  southern  Italy,  chief  t.  of  thcprovlncc  of 
Salerno,  on  the  gtflf  of  tho  sAme  name,  38  m.  e.a.e.  of  Nicies,  with  a  pop.,  '78,  of  30,610. 
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A  Ctottle  wbII,  bnilt  of  hnge  gtone*  without  mortar,  enfcirclea  h;  the  street^ar^l^ved 
with  lava,  and,  with  Uie  exception  of  the  two  principikl  ones,  are  narrow,  iixegnkr,  and 
diiQr-  It  has  a  strong  castle,  and  a  very  small  harbor.  The  old  and  beBOtiiul  Qotbic 
cadtedral  was  erected  by  the  Kormans,  and  baa  arannd  it  a  portico  of  porphyry  and 
jtntnite  pillars  brought  from  Paestum  by  Bobtrt  Guiscard.  It  has  many  famous  sepul- 
cliei8,  among  others,  those  of  Robert  and  OuilUtume  Gniacaid,  of  Murgaret  of  Anjou. 
and  of  Or^^ry  VIJL  It  was  celebrated  invtlie  middle  ages  for  its  school  of  medicine 
(the  Se^ola  Eaiernitana),  founded  bv  Robert  Guiscard  about  the  end  of  the  lUli  c.,  aiitl 
which  was  long  the  first  medical  school  in  Europe.  The  university  has  falleii  into  decay, 
lo  ita  neighborhood,  which  produces  ezoellent  wine,  ore  the  ruins  of  Ptestum,  which 
was  deatruyed  by  the  Saracens  in  the  9th  century.  Of  ancient  Salemum,  or  SulorDum, 
there  still  exist  the  l«mple  of  Keptune,  that  of  Ceres,  and  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheater 
and  of  a  theater.  Salerno  was  founded  by  the  Greeks;  it  beciHne  important  under  the 
Boman  empire,  then  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Goths,  and  of  the  Lombards. 
Ilofaert  Guiscard  made  himself  master  of  it  in  1076.  Charles  Y.  united  it  to  the  kingdom 
of  K^}les. 

SALBSirO,  Gm.r  of  (anc.  Stmtt  Pautanvt,  on  whose  shores,  in  early  times,  the  Greek 
city  of  Ptcstum  [q.v.]  stood),  is  a  nearly  semicircular  indentation  on  the  western  shores 
of  sontiiem  llaf?,  s.e.  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  promoa- 
lory  ending  in  Point  Campanella.  The  gulf  is  86  m.  wide  at  its  entrance,  and  sweeps 
hiland  for  34  miles.    On  its  shores  are  the  towns  of  Amalti  and  Salerno. 

8ALSS,  Fran'cis  de,  a  moat  distinguished  saint  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  cbureb,  was 
h.  Aug.  21.  1567,  at  the  family  castle  Of  Sales,  near  Aanecy  in  Savoy.    He  was  the  heir 
of  the  family  honor?,  and  his  education  was  designed  by  liis  father  to  fit  him  for  the 
career  of  distmclion  to  which  his  position  seemed  to  entitle  him.     From  the  provincial 
colk^jes  of  Lii  Roclie  und  Annecy,  hexras  senL  to  Paris  in  1578,  where  he  entered  tlie 
then  l)rilli.int  school  of  the  Jesuits,  and  completed  under  their  care  the  course  of 
rhetoric  and  philosophy.     In  1584  he  went  to  Padua,  for  the  course  of  civil  law,  and 
pursued  his  studies  tlicre  with  great  distinction  till  1591.     At  this  time  his  father,  who 
bad  obtmucd  for  him  a  place  in  the  senate,  proposevl  to  him  a  very  brilliant  and  advan- 
ta^uB  maiTiiige,  but  he  had  already  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry,  and 
With  moeli  ditliculty  obtained  his  father's  consent  to  enter  into  orders  in  the  diocese  of 
Geneva.     He  soon  became  distinguished  as  a  preacher,  diid  the  zeal  with  which  be  dis- 
charged the  ordinary  duties  of  his  miutetry  was  no  lees  remarkable.    Very  soon  after  his 
onttnation  he  wiis  employed  by  his  biriiop  in  a  mission  for  the  conversion  of  the  Caivin- 
istic  population  of  Chiiblais,  which  had  been  recently  at:nexed  to  the  duchy  of  Savo^, 
•od  in  which  the  dnke  was  desirous  of  having  the  Catholic  religion  re-established.    The 
snceesff  of  this  mission  was  almost  unprecedented.     With  a  companion  equally  devoted, 
be  Imveled  on  foot  from  town  to  town,  and  in  a  short  time  he  stKceeded  in  reclaiming 
many  to  the  churrh.    One  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  of  his  mission  was  a  cosfer- 
ence  wiUi  the  celebrated  Calvinist  leader,  Theodore  de  Beza.    Of  this  interview  very 
different  accounts  are  given  by  the  rival  partisans;  but  all  agree  in  admiration  of  the 
gentleness  and  enlightened  liberality  of  Francis  de  Sftles.    At  the  termination  <rf  tbia 
mission,  Francis  wns.'in  1596,  Appointed  coadjutor  to  the  bishop  of  Geneva,  Mgr.  Oranier, 
frith  the  title  of  bishop  of  Nicopolis.     It  was  with  mndh  difficulty  that  the  pope,  Inno- 
cent IX.,  induced  him  to  accept  this  dignity.     Some  time  afterward,  having  occasion  t« 
go  to  Pari!",  he  was  invited  to  preadt  the  lent  in  the  chapel  of  the  Louvre;  and  bis  lec- 
tures, which  were  pnrtly  controversial,  were  reputed  to  have  had  so  much  influence  in 
bringing  about  the  conversion  of  several  of  the  Hugnenot  nobles,  thnt  the  king  tried  to 
indoee  him  to  accept  a  French  bisliopric;  but  in  vnln.    He  returned  lo  his  diocest;  and 
■xm  afterward,  on  the  death  of  Mgr.  Oranier,  he  succeeded  to  the  bishopric  of  Geneva. 
His  admini.stration  of  this  charge,  upon  which  he  entered  in  Dec,  1602,  was  beyond  all 
ntnise.    Being  ngain  invited  to  preach  the  lent  at  Dijon,  in  furtherance  of  the  plans  of 
Laois  XIV.  for  the  conversion  of  the  Huguenots,  he  was  ngain  pressed  bv  that  dionaich 
to  sccept  a  French  bishopric.    Bnt  he  again  declined  this  honor,  us  he  also  declined  la 
1M7  the  olTer  nf  the  cnrdlnalate  from  the  pope  Leo  XL     It  was  about  this  time  thai  he 
piiMisbed  his  well-known  Introduction  to  a  Detout  Lffe,  which  has  continued  to  the  prc^ 
'  cnt  day  one  of  tlie  most  popular  manuals  of  piety  and  the  ascetic  life.    Amahg  IM 
measures  for  the  renovation  of  the  monastic  spirit,  a  veiY  important  one  was  tlw  estab- 
Ibbment  of  a  congregation  of  mms  of  the  order  of  the  Visitation,  under  the  direction  of 
the  now  celebrated  Mme   de  Chantal,  with  whom  he  long  maintained  a  correapond- 
eace  on  every  subject  connected  with  tlie  spiritual  and  religious  life,  which  wds  pul>- 
Hthed  In  1660.  and  which  still  remains  a  subleet  of  almost  undiminished  interest  for  UM 
spfritaali.st.    In  1608  his  infirmities  compelled  him  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  n  coadjutor 
ii*  the  clmrge  of  his  diocese.    He  continued,  however,  to  labor  lo  the  last.    His  latt  eer- 
mo*  was  delivered  at  Lyons,  on  Christmas  eve  in  1623;  on  Christmas-day  be  Wti<  Wiaed 
with  paralysis,  and  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month  he  expired.     He  waa  burled  io  Hit 
ekurcb  of  the  Visitation  in  that  city,  but  his  remains  were  afterward  translated  M 
Artnecly.     More  than  40  years  After  his  death,  in  1685,  he  was  solemnly  canonizedl  arS  i 
ariat  by  Alexander  Yll.     flls  festival  ik  held  on  Jhn.  28.  the  diij  of  th«  tranelattow  of 
bis  relics  to  Annecy.    His  works  were  published  in  a  collected  form  in  2  vols,  folio  at 
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Prtria  in  1641 ;  but  the  separate  works  (cspeciiiUy  the  Devout  Life,  wbicli  Las  been  trans- 
Intetl  into  .ilfflost  ev«ry  European  hniguage),  hiivu  paased  tliroiigh  innutikcrablo  editions,' 

and  still  retuin  tlteir  poptikrity. 

8AIEY  £B  laLAKSS,  Thb,  lie  in  tbc  Indian  ocean,  to  Ibe  s.  of  Celebes.  •  Upward  of 
lliirty  of  the  group  are  small,  hilly,  densely  wo<)de<I,  and,  witli  few  exceprions,  unin- 
habited: Great  Suleyer,  in  5°  44'— «°  86'  8*  laf.,  and  130°  23—120'  87  v.  long.,  is  up- 
ward of  40ni.  in  lensrth,  and  7  in  breadth,  the  aix'a  being  886  pg.  miles.  The  moiin- 
tains  on  the  e.  ooast  rise  abruptly  out  of  the  sea,  and  along  the  w.  is  u  slip  of  level  liiml 
]>lanted  with  cocoa-nut  trees.  Pop.  60,000.  Great  Suleyer  and  the  smaller  iKiands  pro- 
duce fine  timber,  including  ebony  and  teak.  Indigo,  coffee,  and  mustard  are  grown; 
but  millet,  mnizo,  earth-fruits,  and  cotton  are  the  staple  cultures,  the  grounds  being' 
carefully  fenced.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  employment,  and  fisliing,  making  salt,  etc., 
are  alM>carricd  on.  The  exportsare  cocoa-nuts,  cocoa-nut  oil,  cotton,  and  coifon  fabrics. 
Imports — rice,  gambir,  tobacco,  yarns,  iron  and  copper  wares.  Since  the  Netherlands' 
government  made  Macassar  a  free  port,  sea-going  ships  are  not  permitted  to  anchor  at 
Haleyer;  and  the  trade  is  carried  on  by  sraull  vessels,  which  sail  between  that  island,  the 
biurht  of  Boni,  Sumbawa,  Bali,  Borneo,  Java,  Macassar,  and  Singapore.  The  sea  is 
rich  in  various  kinds  of  fi8h^«  long  and  thiu  species,  the  Saleyer,  giving  a  name  to  tlic 
ii'land.    Value  of  oil  exported  in  1874,  £8,174. 

The  Saleycr  islands  are  governed  by  fourteen  rajahs,  superintended  by  a  Netherlands 
!iecnt._  The  natives  are  Molianimcdnns,  each  large  village  having  a  mosque  and  priest. 
The  high  priest  resides  near  the  political  agent,  has  a  sea',  in  the  council,  and  is  con- 
sulted on  religious  questions.  Some  of  the  rajahs  and  notables  have  tables  and  chairs, 
tea  anil  dinner  services,  silver  spoons  and  forks,  mattresses,  cushions,  and  even  satin 
Iwl-curtains. 

BAtTOTLD,  a  municipal  and  parliamentarj-  borough,  Lancashire,  is  considered  as  vir- 
tually a  portion  of  the  city  of  Manchester  (q.v.).  _ 

SALIAN8  or  Salic  FHANKS.a  tribe  of  Germans  who  originally  inhabited  tbc 
country  lietween  the  Mcuse  and  the  Rhine,  but  In  the  5th  c.  invading  and  conquering 
Gaul  under  Clovis,  they  founded  tlie  French  monarchy.  They  arc  called  Sttliaus,  per- 
haps from  the  river  Saale  in  Saxony,  on  the  banks  of  which  they  lived  before  they  emi- 
grated to  Gaul.     Their  code  of  laws  was  called  Salic  law  (q.v.). 

SAL'ICIHE  (CtaHitOu),  is  a  member  of  the  group  of  organic  compounds  to  whicli  tbo 
term  gli/rotides  has  been  recently  applied  bj*  chemists — a  group  which  is  specially  char- 
ncterizcd  by  the  fnct,  that  encii  of  its  members,  when  exposed  to  certain  chemical 
agencies,  breaks  up  (usually  after  the  absorption  of  water)  into  glycosc  (or  grape-sugar) 
and  oilter  compounds.  It  occurs  in  the  bark  of  the  various  species  of  willow  and 
poplar,  in  the  blossoms  of  several  species  of  tpiraa,  and  probably  in  the  animal  secretiou 
known  as  eattot'evm.  It  may  be  obtained  in  small,  colorless,  glistening  prisms  of  an 
intensely  bitter  taste,  which  are  readily  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  mod- 
erately soluble  in  cold  water,  and  are  insoluble  in  ether  and  oil  of  turpentine;  and  its 
solutions  exert  a  left-banded  rotatory  action  upon  a  ray  of  polarized  light.  When  heated 
to  248°,  salicine  fuses;  and  at  a  higher  tempeiature,  it  is  entirely  decou^poscd.  It  dis- 
solves in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  being  of  a  purple  or  blood  color.  Sidicinc 
is  manufactured  to  a  considerable  extent  as  a  cheap  Fubstiiutc  for  quinia.  There  arc 
various  modes  of  extracting  it  from  tbc  maccrntea  bark;  and  1  pound  of  the  bark  of 
M^tie  penfandra  yields,  acccordiag  to  Srdmann,  S  drams  of  salicine.  If  it  is  not  so  cer- 
tain in  its  action  as  a  febrifuge  as  quinia,  tbei<c  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  an  excellcut 
tonic;  and  it  possesses  this  advantage  over  the  latter  substance,  that  it  is  less  liable  to 
irritate  the  stomach.  Dr.  Neligan,  in  his  excellent  work  on  Medicines,  states  that  he  has 
used  il  very  e.\tensively  as  a  tonic  in  the  debility  following  acute  diseases,  particularly 
in  cases  accompanied  by  irritability  of  tlic  digestive  organs,  and  considers  its  powers  to 
be  fully  equal  to  those  of  sulphate  of  quinia.  As  a  tonic,  two  grains  nia^  be  given 
three  or  four  times  a  day;  as  a  febrifuge,  from  one  to  two  scruples  in  divided  doses, 
during  the  intermission.  It  may  be  prescribed  as  a  powder  mixed  with  sugar,  or  dis- 
solved in  water,  with  the  addition  of  some  agreeable  s^'rup. 

KAIi'IC  Uilf,  The  code  known  as  the  salic  law  is  a  collection  of  the  popular  laws 
of  the  Salic  or  Lilian  Franks  (see  Franks)  committed  to  writing  in  bocbarous  Latin  in 
the  5th  c  while  the  people  were  yet  heathens.  There  exist  several  texts  of  this  cotlc, 
and  considerable  ol)8curity  rests  over  its  history.  It  relates  principally  to  the  compen- 
sation and  punisliment  of  crimes,  and  there  is  a  cliapter  containing  provisions  regarding 
the  succession  to  what  arc  called  taUe  landn.  which  seems  to  have  been  inserted  at  a 
later  date.  It  is  difHcult  to  determine  precisely  what  these  latids  were.  The  terra  talica 
was  probably  so  called  from  its  being  more  especially  attached  to  the  sal  or  hall  of  the 
lord  or  proprietor  (ssme  derive  ncUie  as  applied  io  the  people  from  the  same  word);  it 
thus  came  to  designate  inherited  land  lis  opposed  to  property  acquired  otherwise.  Al- 
though the  Frankish  law  did  not  in  general  exclude  females,  the  succession  to  these 
Salic  lands,  whatever  they  were,  was  confined  to  males,  probably  from  the  importance 
of  securing  the  military  service  of  the  chief  proprietors.  It  was  but  a  doubtfid  analogv 
that  led  the  rule  of  succession  to  Salic  lands  to  be  extended  to  the  succession  to  the  French 
crown,  and  it  seoms  to  have  been  only  in  tbc  14th  c.  that  the  exclusion  of  females  from 
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tlie  tkroBQ'  becttnte  w  estabUalted  priacipks.'  Ti«  Accession  of  Fliilip  tiic  Lon^  wns 
mroUtlilr  the  flret  o^ccasion  on  which  it-  rcccrvcd  public  Minction.  and  tlie  fuel  tliat 
£tlward  UL  re«ted  bis  claim  on  female  succcssioo,  aoubiless  led  to  tbnt  instuiice  being 
regMrdet)  as  an  uoqncttionable  precedent  for  all  future  time. — See  nttllam'H  Kurope  in 
.tim  Middle  Agea  (ch.  ii.  pt.  1,  ana  notes);  Qiiizpt  Entau  *ur  VHUMre  de  Fiavee,  p  94. 

SALICYLIC  ACIO  AND  SALICYLATES.  SaUcylic.  or orlbo-oxybonzoic  acid, 
occurs  iu  a  free  state  iu  the  flowers  of  nicndow-swcet  (i^rea  ulmaria)  and  as  a  metbyUc 
other  ia  oil  of  wiat^green  (gaulUitiia  procumbeti*),  from  which  it  may  be  oblaiDed  by 
distillation  with  potosli.  See  Oaulthkiua  aod  Wu«tkr&kken,  Oil  of.  The  resulting 
salicylate  of  potasBiuin  i»  then  deconiposi'd  by  liydrorhloric  acid.  It  may  also  be 
obtained  from  salidne.  indlj^,  and  some  othur  organic  matters  by  adding  to  theiu'liydrate 
of  potassium  lieated  to  fusion.  It  ia,  however,  more  commonly  prepared  by  licatlng 
carbolato  of  sodium  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Carbolate  or  sodium  in  solution 
ii  introduoed  into  a  retort  and  the  carbonic  acid  pas.sed  through  it  by  iiieuns  of  a  gbiss  tube 
wiiilo  beat  is  applied  to  the  retort,  graduidly  beating  from  212°  Fahr.  to  438°  Falir.  and 
not  higher  tluin  464°.  Carbonic  acid  enters  into  the  molecule  of  carbolic  acid  (phenol), 
producinsc  salicylate  of  sodium  and  carbonate  of  sodium,  while  one-half  of  the  cikrbolic 
acid  distils  over.  The  following  equation  represents  the  reaction:  3  fNaCtlltO)  -f-  COt 
=  NoiCiIIiOt -(-CillaO.  The  residue  in  the  retort  is  then  di-ssolved  in  builin!;  water, 
filtered,  and  decompociud  by  muriatic  acid.  On  cooling,  impure  salicylic  acid,  having  a, 
rwldWi -brown  color,  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  "crystalline  powder.  In  the  last 
opcmiioa  the  reaction  is  as  follows:  NaiCTlIiOi  +  3HC1  =  2  NaCl  -f-  CiUtO>,  which 
later  body  is  salicylic  acid.  Chloride  of  soclium  (common  salt)  remains  in  solution. 
The  impure  acid  is  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  boiling  water  or  weak  alcohol,  treating 
the  solution  with  anim  il  charcoal,  adding  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  and  crystallizing 
the  flltnte.  Sqtiibb  purifies  by  subliming  with  tl>e  aid  of  steam  heat.  By  the  above 
process  the  acid  is  obtained  in  smtdl  acicufar  crystals;  white,  inodorous,  and  of  an  acrid; 
acid-sweetish  taste.  It  may  bs  obtained  from  the  alcoholic  solution  by  spontaneous 
evaporation,  in  larjje,  monoolinic  prisma,  and  if  thoaqieoas  boiling  solution  is  slowly. 
and  carefully  cooled  it  may  be  crystallized  in  ioog.-  slender  needles  of  the  same  cryatal- 
iine  formation,  Jt  requires  about  1800  parts  of  cold  water  to  dissolve  it,  and  the  aque- 
ous solution  imparts  a  deep,  beautiful  violetcolor  to  fiirric  salts.  It  melts  at  811°  to  313* 
Pahr.,  and  if  carefully  heated  sublimes  unaltered.  By  increasinij  the  heat  carbolic 
acid  is  given  oft,  and  when  still  more  highly  heated  with  powdered  glass  and  quick- 
lime it  Ls  decomposed  into  both  carbolic  and  carbonic  acids  (C0«  and  C>H(  O).  lb 
ficcomposes  carbonates  with  effervescence,  forming  salicylates  with  the  bases.  Sailor- 
late  of  soilium  is  prepared  in  two  ways:  by  neutralizing  the  acid  with  caustic  soaa 
•r  by  neutralizing  wiili  carbonate  and  bicarbonate  of  sodii,  evaporating  to  dryness 
ia  eitlicr  case.  By  the  first  method  the  composition  of  the  salt  is  NngCiILOa,  but 
by  the  second  method.  NalICTli40i;  a  molecule  of  hydrogen  replacing  one  of  th6 
^ium  molecules.  S.iiicylate  of  ammonium  is  prcpired  in  a  similar  manner  by  ncu- 
tndizing  the  acid  with  ammonia  or  c:irbonatc  or  ammonia  and  evaporating,  the  acid 
silt  crystalUzing  in  needles.  If  the  liquiil  is  rendered  alkaline  by  excess  of  ammo- 
nia, the  neutral  salt  will  be  formed.  Tliese  salts  are  rcailily  soluble  in  water.  SsHcylle 
acid  and  the  salicylates,  particularly  the  two  Just  descrllxjd.  have  been  recently  used  to 
a  consideralile  extent  in  medicine.  Plants  watered  with  salicylic  acid  die  soon  becnnse 
tlie  acid  prevents  those  organic  changes  necessary  to  assimilation.  It  will  prevent  the 
germination  of  seeds,  acting  in  this  respect  like  carlx)llc  acid,  br  arresting  the  action  of 
<lia<>tase  on  the  germ.  This  is  the  pecniiar  action  ot  roost  organic  antiseptics,  and  is  the 
cause  of  its  beneflcinl  action  as  a  medicine  in  cage»  wfiere  it  i»  applicable.  Physiological 
action  on  animals:  If  a  grain  of  Siilicylate  of  sodium  is  introduced  under  the  skin  of  a 
frog  the  animal  soon  becomes  languid  and  the  heiu^  paralyzed.  Wlien  administered  to 
animals  in  sufficient  doses  it  produces  paralysis  of  the  spinal  nerves.  RocbcfontaiiiO 
conchided  that  the  acid,  1,  impairs  the  general  reflex  sensibility  by  its  action  on  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord;  2,  muscular  contraolility  is  suspended;  3,  respiratory  movements  or6 
suapendefl:  4,  the  heart's  action  is  arrested.  More  recent  observers  say  that  the  primary 
actum  cf  salicylate  of  sodinm  increases  the  cardiac  force  and  that  paralysis  is  a  secondary 
or  Teactionary  effect  The  results  of  various  experiments  are  conflicting.  According  to 
FDrtiringer  the  acid  has  no  power  in  n-ducing  the  temperature  in  inflammatory  fever, 
but  lias  such  power  in  septic  fever.  Zimmerman,  however,  found  that  septic  ferer 
reecriltagfrom  Injecting  putrid  flnids  in  the  veins  of  rabbits  was  not  controlled  by  the 
add,  s  result  which  might  have  limm  e;;pected.  Such  experiments  have  but  little  value 
to  the  medionl  practitioner.  As  regards  the  effects  of  salicylic  ncid  and  salicylates  upon 
the  human  organism,  very  Inr^e  doses  cause  sovere  headache,  muscular  weakness  Uti 
tremor,  tinglinj^in  the  extremities,  and  raising  tlie  pulse  to  140  bents  per  minute.  The 
urine  Kivcs  a  violet  color  on  the  addition  of  pci-chlorido  of  iron  soon  after  administra- 
tion, wowing  A  rapid  pasaage  through  the  system.  It  undergoes  some  change,  however, 
ill  pnaain^  tbrouffh  the  kidneys,  because  the  urine  does  not  have  the  power  of  checking 
fermentation.  The  effects  vary  with  circumstances  and  wilhdiScrent  individuals.  A 
patient  iiaviog  rlMumatism  took  six  drams  of  salicylate  of  sodium  in  the  course  of  32 
liours,  and  suffered  no  pain  iu  the  stomach,  but  the  appetite  was  improved.    In  one 
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case  ftUtrming  symptoms,  ntteniTed  «fth  delMuM,  folfewftl  <h«  MtfCtftCMthn  of  tme 
(^m.  Sometimes  there  is  roaring  fn  the  ears,  diaorden  of  viriott,  manioeal  fury  and 
loss  of  power  in  tlie  limbs.  Gastne  distnrlntece  sometimes  tttkes-  pidee  resembllnr  tbat 
of  corrosive  poisoning.  Cbildren  are  more  apt  to  be  affected  in  tMs  watf  th«n  Multa 
In  one  case  of  articular  rheumatism  a  rapid  cure  was  thonght>t4  b«  vakaae  pltKie,  when 
buzzing  in  the  ears,  profuse  sweats  and  extreme  prostration  came  on,  and  the  patient 
(Had  SQ'ddculy.  Abelin  states  that  acute  ffephrhi^  (infflrmmarion  of  tiic  kidney)  may 
occur  during  the  use  of  tlie  drug.  A  case  of  urticaria  is  recorded  as  hariitg  tAl(en  place 
from  its  use.  In  acute  iuflammations  there  is  much  contradictorv  evMti&oe  in  rej^rd  to 
the  use  of  the  medicine.  One  pliy  siciftu  Imasting  of  tbe  aDtiphloguti<6aetioa  of  salieyline 
reported  a  mortality  of  11  cases  out  of  85,  an  uufarvoratUe  result  I»  dtpMheriur  eoate 
report  favorable  and  others  unfavoraWe,  results.  There  is  but  IlUie  doabt.  however, 
ttrat  -when  carefully  administered  in  sidAlier  doses  than,  unfortunately,  are  to  often 
employed  in  modern  practice,  it  may  prove  beneficial  in  some  caiK*  of  septio  disease, 
and  in  bay  fever.  It  has  l)ccn  reported  to  have  cured  cases  of  diBbotte,  but  this  raw  be 
doubted ;  it  may  have  suspended  the  eliminaition  of  sugar  by  the  kidneys,  but  SLCfi.  an 
action  does  not  nocesRatily  constitute  a' cure  of  this  disease,  which  irone  essoitially  of 
asBimllation  and  nutrition,  depending  usnalTy  on  a  pix>(oniad  aiSection  of  the  nervoua 
syc^ro,  and  not  to  be  gotten  rid  of  in  any  summary  manner.  As  an  e.xternal  application 
it  mis  been  used  with  benefit  in  several  skin  diseases,  btrt  it  id  probable  that  lu  all  tbe 
canes  in  which  it  has  been  used  internally  and  externally,  an  ecfna}  or  better  effect  could 
have  been  accomptislied  by  minute  doees  aud  applications  of  ciii-l)e4ic  acid.  As  to  ha 
HdministratioD,  that  is  to  be  left  entirety  to  the  physician,  whether  ^cn  in  the  form  of 
saticinc  (q.v.)  salicylic  acid  or  salic^'kites.  It  may  be  remarked  here  tltat  when  saHcine 
is  given  it  is  converted  in  the  organism  into  ti^icylic  aeid. 

B&'LIElf  T,  in  heraldry,  an  attitude  ot  a.  lion  or  other  beast,  differing  but  slightly  from 
rampant  (q.v.).  Ue  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  act  of  springing  on  his  prey,  andbotb 
paws  are  elevated.  Two  animalcr  eaunUr-iaiient  are  represeutcd  as  leaping  in  opposite 
directions. 

SALUVT,  in  fortification,  is  that-  wMch  points  outward  from  the  interior  of  any 
work.  For  example,  the  ceutral  angle  of  »  bastion,  pointing  toward  the  enemy,  is  a 
salient  angle. 

1      BicLIEN'TIA,  a  name  sometimea  applied  to  tbe  order  batracliia,  or  emouT<^,  embrac- 
ing tbe  frogs,  tree-frogs,  and  toadK     bee  Batbacbia,  Fboo,  Tsbs-kboo,  and  Toad, 

SAL'ifeRI,  ANTojno,  1750-1825;  b.  in  the  state  of  Venice;  studied  mnsic  in  Bt. 
tfark's  cathedral,  and  in  1766  at  Vienna  under  Gnssman.  In  1770  lie  produced  hisflret 
opera,  Le  Donne  Letterate.  He  l)ecame  famous  as  a  composer  of  diimiatic  and  church 
music.  Of  his  operas,  Les  Banaiclet  and  Tardre  are  considered  the  best.  He  wrote  in 
itll  46  operas,  8  oratorios,  8  cantatas,  Serj^mphnnies,  and  many  misccllaneotis  compositions. 

SAXIX'^ZBOUS  STSTEX,  the  name  given  by  the  earlier  Enf^lish  geologists  to  the  new 
red  sandstone  (q.v.)  formations,  because  tiie  deposits  of  suit  in  England  occur  in  these 
strata.  As,  however,  thiti  substance  has  been  found  associated  with  strata  of  all  ages  in 
^llereoft  parts  of  tlie  world,  the  name  haa  been  given  up. 

SUiK'mABU:  IA8£,  a  term  applied  in  chemistry  to  any  substance  capable  of  uniting 
%illi  an  acid  to  form  a  salt. 

SAII'KA,  or  Salini,  one  of  (he  LipOH  islands  (q.v.). 

SALINE,  a  co.  ia  central  Arkansas,  crossed  by  the  Cairo  anrf  Pulton  niilrcad,  and 
drained  by  Saline  river  and  its  branches;  800  sq.mi;  pop.  '80,  8^,963.  The  surface  in 
undulating,  and  partly  covered  with  forests  of  oak,  hickory,  and  pine;  the  soil  is  fertile. 
Tlie  principal  products  are  corn,  tobacco,  honey,  butter,  wool,  and  cotton.  It  contaim 
large  quarries  of  marble  and  soapstotie,  also  slate  and  blue  limestone.    Co.  seat,  Benton. 

SALINE,  a  co.  in  s.  Illinois,  drained  by  the  middle  and  s.  forks  of  the  Saline  river. 
oo  the  St.  Louis  and  South-eastern,  and  the  Cairo  and  Vinccnncs  railroads;  alxiut 
890  8q.ni.;  pup. '80,  15,940 — 15,809  of  American  birlh.  The  surface  is  rolling  and 
heavily  timbered.  Tlie  soil  U  fertile.  The  principal  productioas  are  corn,  wheat, 
tobacco,  and  live  stock.     Co.  seat,  Harrisburg. 

SALINE,  a  co.  in  central  Kansas;  drained  by  the  Smoky  Hill  and  Bidi'ie  rivers; 
traversed  by  the  Kansas  Pacific  mlroad;  780  sq.m;  pop.  '80,  18.810—10,898  of  Aineri- 
esn  Urth.  The  surface  is  mostly  fertile  prairie;  wbca^  com,  oats,  hay,  potatoes,  and 
katter  are  the  staples.    Co.  seal,  Saline. 

SALINE,  a  co.  in  cei!tral  Missoml,  botmded  n.  and  e.  by  the  Missouri  river,  and 
Atiincid  by  brandies  of  Ia  Mine  river;  7S0  eq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  28,9S&— 88,688  of  Amerfanue 
fcrth.  4,986  colored.  The  surface  la  mostly  prairie  land,  and  the  soU  rich.  Coal,  lead, 
^ttd  building  stone,  arc  found.  Tobaceo,  com,  BWee^potatoe8,  and  solium  are  staples. 
Co.  seat,  Marshiill. 

SALINE,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Ncbrat^a,  created  hy  fbe  Burlington  and  Missonrl  Wver  rail- 
toad',  and  drained  by  the  Bi^  Bhns,  a&d  tlie  north  foilc  of  Turkey  cieek;  SW  eq.m. ; 
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pep.  '80, 14v4M.    Vk9  pnrfaee  i«  ralKog;  tte aoiiM fertile.    The  priacipal  proijliictioDS 
arc  com,  bi^r,  iiiw  MU)^,  sad  potatoes.     Ce.  sewt,  Flefiaijuit  EUI. 

8AXIR  PXiASTC  are  tfao,Bc  trhidi  require  <or  their  healthy  and  vigtnrous  ^cowth 
a  considerable  supply  of  chloride  qf  sodium  (common  ealt)  and  oilier  salts,  and  which  aie 
therefore  liifaited  to  pi^Har  situations.  Fe,w  of  them  are  strictly  aquatic  plants,  except 
the  marine  algte,  or  sea-weeds,  which  grow  knmeTHed  in  salt  water,  either  alwaya  or  in 
certain  states  of  the  tide,  and  derive  their  nourishment  from  it  through  tlieir  fronds,  and 
not  by  roots,  from  the  rock  to  which  ihi^  ant  attaclwd.  Gmsa-wrack  (q.v.),  howorer,  is 
an  inatanoe  of  a{>haoorogmnoH«  plant  living «Btirely and  always  immei-sed  in  suU-water. 
Other  piianerogswoiiB  plants  grow  (diicfly  or  only  «n  the  sea-shore  and  in  salt  saM^hes^ 
Some  of  these,  lioaraver,  as  the  sea-kale,  may  lie  oultivated  in  gardens  remote  from  the 
sea,  hut  they  succeed  licst  when  liberally  supplied  with  salt.  Asparngus  is  another 
well^nown  gBrden4>l4Bt,  whieh  derives  much  .benefit  from  similar  treatment.  Some 
of  the  saltworts  (q.v.)  and  otlter  saline  plnnts  }ield  much  soda  when  collected  and 
burned,  andlhc  produce  was  at  one  time  largely  Imported  into  Britnin  from  Srwin  and 
other  cbuatries  luofler  Uie  name  of  barilla  (4.  v.).  The  dry  steppes  of  Russia  nnd  Tartary, 
having  in  many  places  a  strongly  saline  soil,  are  covered  with  a  very  pcculinr  vegetn- 
tion.  Among  the  ornaments  of  these  steppes  is  halimodendron  aTgenteum,  a  shrub  of 
the  natiiral  order  ieguminoxt,  often  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its  beautiful  rose-colored 
floirers  and  aiLv^ay-j^ray  leaves.  Saline  plants  ^ve  their  whole  tissues  impregnated 
with  salt. 

SALIBB  VOinBBB,  Comvoumd,  is  a  ivery  popular  and  harmless  form  of  aperieat  medi- 
cine. Tbeordinai>|r.ia<tthod  of  preperisg  it  is  by  .drying,  at  a  gentle  beat,  and  then  pulver- 
izing4oz.  of  p«i««kIorlde  of  Etodivim(oMnmonaB]t^,4o!'..  of  sulphate  of  mHgne8ia(£paoaa 
'^nlis),  and  S  02.  of  autphate  of  potash.  These  salts  must  then  be  mixed  and  triturated 
t(ij>etiier,  and  kept  ia  nn  air-tight  veeeel.  ~T«k>  or  three  drauis  dissolved  iu  half  a  pint  of 
uater,  and  tabeu  Ijefuie  breakfoyt,  AieuaUy  act  eiiicieutly.  Dr.  Noligan  states  (hat  it 
4oz.  of  sulphate  of  soda  be  used  inatewl  of  .the  sulphate  of  potash,  and  a  sufficiently 
high  tempetatune'be  employed  to  expel  all  the  water  of  crystallization  from  the  dijEFercnt 
iugredieata,  4>ue  ,dnun  of  the  resuitmg  compouiHi  aciit  as  energetically  as  two  or  three 
drams  of  the  ordiuMry  powder. 

Tbe  following  b  a  more  a^pveid^le  form  than  the  preceding,  and  equally  efficacious. 
Take  half  an  oiiaoe  of  ciuteuate  of  magnetia.  aud  !.u  ounce  of  each  of  the  following 
Milxitances — viz.,  sulphate  of  magnesia, .biearhonate  of  soda,  tartrate  of  soda  and'polash, 
.lud  tartaric  aoiu.  Kxpel  alt  the  water  of  crystallization,  and  mix.  Tliis  powder,  if 
kept  diy,  efferveacqe  when  mixed  with  water,  and  one  or  two  teaspoon fuls  form  the 
average  dose.  The  addition  of  a  drop  of  oil  of  Icuion  and  a  little  powdered  white  sugar 
la  cadt  dose,  makes  this  due  of  the  most  agr^icablc  laxatives  tliut  can  be  prcscrihed. 

8AMir8{nnc.  -^aUniB),  a  t.  of  the  department  of  Jura,  France,  52  m.  n.  by  w.  from 
Geneva,  on  tlie  Purieuse,  a  feeder  of  the  fioube.  It  \a  situated  in  a  nanow  rocky  gorge 
hctween  two  lofty  hills,  looking  upon  a  fertile  and  beautiful  valley.  It  derives  iteimpor- 
taece  from  its  salt-^ivai-ks,  from  which  also  it  has  its  name.  The  siilt  is  obtained  from 
brine-^ringii,  and  Ihe  evaporation  of  the  brine  is  mostly  carried  011  in  a  sreat  building, 
in  the  valley  below  the  town,  which  has  long  borne  the  name  of  the  Snlinet  Boyale»; 
but  that  of  the  weaker  springs  is  convej-ed  in  pipes  to  the  forest  of  Chaux,  16  m.  off, 
where  it  is  flrst  slowly  evaporated  in  maiions  tk  graduatirm,  and  afterward  by  boiling. 
There  are  iron-works,  soda-factories,  tanneries,  and  quarries  of  gypsum  in  Balioa  and  its 
immediate  iieighlxirhood.     Pop.  76,  5,677 

SALI8BUBY,  a  village  in  n.w.  Connecticut,  on  the  Housntopic  river  and  the  Con- 
necticut "Western  railroad;  pop.  '80,  8,715.  It  lain  Litchfield  co.  in  thcniidfltof  a  fertile 
irgion.  noted  for  its  picturesqiie  scenery  The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  in  the 
viciiiity  are  S  beautilul  lakes.  It  is  68  m.  from  Hartford.  Iron  ore  abounds.  It  has  7 
lire  mines,  2  blast  furnaces,  the  railroad  repair  shops  of  the  Ilousntonic  railroad,  8  iron 
foundries,  2  ,wooloa  mijb,  and  a  manufactory  of  railway  car  wheels.  It  is  the  seat  of  an 
institution  for  feelde-minded  persons,  and  comprises  the  vin|i;es  of  Salisbury,  Oiiapiu- 
ville,  LakoMlle,  Lime  Bock,  and  Ore  Hill.  Its  scenc^  niakrs  it  an  attractive  summer 
resort. 

BAIJ8BUAT,  or  Nkw  SAjamt,  tlie  capita)  lA  Wiltshire,  is  an  episcopal  city,  and  a 
mimicipai  and  parliamentary  Ix>rougli,  and  atands  in  a  fertile  valley  on  the  Avon,  at  the 
janction  of  that  river  .with  two  of  its  affluents,  83  m.  8.w.  of  London  by  the  South-west- 
em  railway,  and  88  m.  n.w.  of  Sonthaniptou  by  a  brnncii  of  t  he  same.  Its  several  parts 
Me  connected  by  8  'bridgea.  The  town  «late8  i'rom  1220.  in  which  year  the  cathedral  was 
founded,  and  tbe  inhabitants  of  Old  Sarum  (see  Sakum,  Old),  S  m.  to  the  n.,  removed  to 
SsUabunr,  attracted  to  the  new  site  by  the  abundant  supply  of  water.  At  the  founda- 
lion  of  the  town,  the  ground  was  divided  intosquares,  or  "  clieuiicrs"  as  Ihcy  arc  called, 
to  which  the  town  U  itid;,'bied  for  its  appearance  of  airine.ss  and  regularity.  The  cnllie- 
diai,  tbe  priaeipal  bnUding  of  Saiishury,  as  one  of  the  finest  8|)erimens  of  early  Eniilish 
in  tite  oouotiy.  It  jvaa  begun  in  1230,  nnd  was  Spiahed  in  12oS.  The  spire,  which  whs 
added  after  the  buiidiw  was  completed,  is  the  "most  elegaut  in  proportions  and  tlie 
loftieH  in  Eogiand."    Its  haght  from  tlto  t>nsctHvnt  is  400  ft.,  only  W  ft.  less  tlian  that  in 
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Slrasburg.  The  cathedral  is  449  ft.  loi^-  heigfit  in  the  Interior,"  81  ft.  !'#idt*  «f '(rest  tran- 
sept, 203  feet.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  double  cross,  is  perfect  in  itsplon  rindproportioiis, 
and  in  the  main  unifonn  in  style.  The  w.  front  is  still  rich,  heiiuUful.  add  giact-ful, 
though  DOW  denuded  of  statues,  upwi^rd  of  100  in  number,  with  wiiich  it  was  ouce 
enriched.  Tlie  cathedra]  lias  l>een  recQutly  restored.  The  manufactures  of  cutlery  and 
cloth,  for  which  it  was  once  famous,  liave  long  declined,  and  its  tiade  is  now  chiefly  in 
retail.    Pop. '71,  18,839.    It  returns  two  uiemhurs  to  parliament. 

SALISBURY,  Bdwaiid  E.,  a  distinguished  oriental  scholar  and  linguist,  professorof 
Sanskrit  at  Yale  college  for  13  years,  from  1841,  and  of  Arabic  for  iienvly  20  yeiirs. 
Prof.  Salisbury  has  for  many  years  been  editor  of  and  contributor  to  the  JburitU  of  the 
Amuricaii  oriental  society,  of  whicli  he  was  one  of  the  founders.  Tlie  present  itonskril 
professorship  of  .the  college  was  endowed  by  him. 

SALISBURY,  Robert  Arthur  Talbot  GASCOYNE  CECfL,  Marquis  of;  b.  Eng- 
land, 1830;  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford.  He  was  a  conservative  member  of  p.irlia- 
nieut,  1853-68,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  title.  During  this  time  he  confrUmled  much  to 
l)eriodicals.  lie  was  secretary  of  state  for  India  in  lord  Derby's  third  administration  iu 
1803,  but  resigned  the  next  year,  differing  with  liim  as  to  the  reform  bill.  He  wasagniu 
sccretiiry  of  slate  for  India  in  the  Disraeli  cabinet  of  1874.  Two  years  later  he  was  sent 
as  special  ambas-sador  to  Turkey,  and  with  sir  llcnry  Elliot  represented  Great  Britain  at 
the  conference  of  Constantinople,  in  whose  proceedings  he  took  a  leading  part.  In  1878 
he  succeeded  lord  Derby  as  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  and  soon  aftcrwani, 
with  the  earl  of  lieaconstleld,  represented  Great  Britaia  at  tlie  conference  of  Berlin.  1  Ic 
went  out  of  ofHce  with  the  Beaconsfleld  administration  iu  1880,  and  has  since  vigorously 
opposed  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Gfadstone  -  government.  He  is  now  (1881)  loiulcr  of 
the  conservatives  iu  the  house  of  lords,. and  a  cimdidste  for  the leiuief ship  of  that  parly. 

BA1I8BTJSY  FLAIK,  an  extensive  tract  of  undulating  chalk  coantrj-,  in  Wiltshire, 
between  Salisbury  and  Devizes,  about  20  m.  long  fh>m  n.  to  8.,  and  ttbotit-H  m.  broiul. 
Its  rolling  surface  resembles  tliat  of  the  ocean  heaving  after  a  storm.  On'  tliis  plain, 
about  8  m.  n.  of  S:ilisbury,  is  Stonelienge  (q.v.).  Until  within  recent  years,  the  exiwnso 
of  SaliiSbury  plain  remained  in  a  stateOf  nature,  and  was  covered  with  a  line  turf,  which 
afforded  pasture  to  sheep.  The  natural  features  of  tlie  plain,  however,-  ai-e  now  much 
Changed.  North  and  s.  of  Stonehen^e,  wild  slopes  of  thi»lle-covePed  turf  still  extend ;_ 
but  both  e.  and  w.  of  it,  the  country  is  laid  out  in  cultivated  fields;  and  wilMu  gnn-shot 
of  the  dcs  ilate  old  relic,  is  a  neat  modem  ferm-honse. 

SALISH,  or  Selisii,  an  Indian  family  of  the  Columbian  group,  in  Idaho.  Montana, 
and  Washington  territories;  between  theSahaptins  and  the  Shush  w'aps.  They  comprise 
the  Flathcnds  in  Montana;  the  Spokanes  on  the  river  of  that  nanic;  the  Skitsuish  on 
lake  Skitsuish;  the  Pisquoriscs  on  the  Columbia;  the  Kalispels,  of  whom  there  are  three 
emups,  and  the  Colvillis.  about  Kettle  Falls,  on  the  Golumbm.  Many  of  those  triiiCHare 
Roman  Catholics.  Their  language  and  customs  arc  not  much  different  from  a  uumber 
of  tribes  of  the  Shushwap  family. 

BAUTAHAIfA  is  the  name  of  a  Hindu'prince  who  is  said  to  have  reigned  in  ^Ingndha 
or  South  Buhar.  He  instituted  au  era  which  bears  his  name,  and  the  beginning  of  which 
took  place  when  3.179  years  of  the  Kali-yuga.  or  the  present  mundane  age,  h.id  cxpirwl; 
thai  is,  78  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  This  era  is  csilled  S'filiTahniiii, 
3'&ka.  or  simply  S'&ka.  Thus  1803  of  the  Christian  era  would  be  tantamount  to  S'&k.-i 
(i.e.,  in  the  Saka  era),  1787.  The  S'Ska  year  is  tlie  same  as.  and  begins  with,  the  com- 
mon solar  ycEir. 

BAL'IVAItT  OLAKSS.  Under  this  name  we  designate  three  pair^  of  glands — the 
parotid,  the  submaxillary,  and  the  sutilinffual.  eac.'h  gland  having  ar.  efferent  duct,  which 
conveys  the  glandular  secretions  into  the  mouth,  where,  when. mixed -with  the  mucus 
secreted  by  the  follicles  of  tlie  mucous  mcmbninc  lining  ihc  mouth,  they  constitute  the 
ordinary  or  mixed  saliva. 

The  parotid  gland,  so  ^led  from  the  Greek  words  jmrn,  near,  and  ovt,  the  ear,  is  the 
largest  of  the  three  glanfK  occurring  on  citlier  side.  It  lies  upon  the  side  of  the  face 
Immediately  in  front  of  the  external  ear.  and  wcigiis  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce. 
Its  duct  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  o|H'ns  into  the  mouth  by  a  sintiil 
orifice  opposite  the  second  molar  tniitWof  tlie  nipper  jaw.  fliowHUsof  the  duct  an- 
dciise  and  somewhat  thick,  and  tha  calitier  i.-i  aliont  that  of  a  frorw-qnllt. 

The  n'jbiniuiUary  f/land  is  situated,  as  its  name  implies,  Iwlow  the  jawbone,  and  is 
placed  at  nearly  equal  distances  from  the  parotid  and  subltn^al' ^hinVls;  Its. duct  is 
about  two  inches  in  length,  and  opens  by  tt  narrow  orittceon  tbu  top«f  a  papilla,  at  the 
side  of  Ihefranum  of  the  tongue.  •   •   ■ 

TTie  iubUngtud  gland  is  situated,  a^  its  name  implies;  nndei*  the  tongue,  each  irinnd 
lying  00  either  side  of  the /r«p"Mn  of  the  tongue.  It  has  a  number  of  eKcrctory  ducts, 
which  open  separately  into  the  mouih.  ..■,-. 

"The  minute  structure  of  the  parotid  ghiAd  is  described  in  the  article  Glaxds.  and  Uic 
other  salivary  glands  are  rimllarly  fconstittited.  True  salivary  gtmids  lexist-  in  all  ttnm- 
mals,  except  the  cetiicea,  in  birds,  and  reptile^  (including  aniphil)ii(Uis>,><lMlt'not  In  fisbos; 
and  glands  discharging  a  similar  function  iik:car  in  insects,  many'moHwks,  etc.-    Tiic 
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chemical  and  j)hysical  'characters  of  the  saliva  arc  sufBciently  described  in  the  articiu 
DioEsmoN. 

The  modt  common  disease  of  the  p:\rotid  glund  is  a  specitic  iiiflaromatioo,  which  lius 
been  already  des:;ribeJ  in  the  article  Mpmps.  The  term  parotid  tainmi  is  given  to 
turoors  of  various  kinds  occurring  in  front  of  the  ear  and  ov'Cr  tlic  parotid  gland.  With 
regard  to  surgical  interference,  Uston  recommends  that  "if  there  be  reason  to  suspect 
that  tbe  disease  is  of  a  malignant  nature,  and  not  thoroughly  limited  by  a  cellular  cyst. 
no  interference  is  admissible;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  ul  all  movable,  has  advanced 
slowly,  possesses  a  smooth  surface,  and  is  Arm,  then  an  operation  may  t>e  contemplated." 

Certain  fuuctional  disorders  of  tbe  salivary  glands  require  notice,  of  which  the  must 
important  is  that  known  us  talimtion  (q.v.),  or  piyaMum,  which  consists  in  a  much 
incrx.-ased  secretion  of  saliva.  Deficient  tceretion  is  iudicatcd  by  clammiuess  or  drym^s 
of  tbe  mouth,  and  is  commou  in  low  forms  of  fever.  It  is  important  as  indicating  the 
condition  of  the  system,  and  seldom  requires  treatment.  If  it  sbould  occur  as  an  oriiriual 
aifection,  it  must  be  treated  by  load  sialogogues  (q.v.),  such  as  liquorice,  horse-radish, 
pcllitory,  etc.  Alteration  of  the  saiica  is  not  unfrequent  in  disease.  For  example,  it 
:sometinics  loses  its  alkaline  character,  and  becomes  acid,  as  m  acute  rheumatism,  dia- 
betes, etc. ;  wliilst  in  other  cases,  it  becomes  so  fetid  as  to  be  a  source  of  auuoyaKce  Iwtli 
to  tbe  patient  and  his  friends,  as,  for  example,  in  scurvy,  various  forms  of  dyspepsia, 
&aliTstiou,  etc.  The  undue  acidity  may  be  corrected  by  the  administration  of  carbouiiKt 
or  bicarbonate  of  soda,  while  the  fetor  may  be  relieved  by  attention  to  diet,  and  by 
tbe  use,  both  local  and  general,  of  creosote,  nitro-muriatic  acid,  charcoal,  chlorate  of 
potasii.  etc. 

OnUnary  inflammation  of  these  glands  (distinct  from  mumps)  may  proceed  from  cold 
or  local  injury,  but  it  is  often  produced  by  decayed  teeth. 

SAUVATIOK,  or  PTTALM(M.(from  the  Qr.  ptffahn,  the  saliva),  is  the  term  employed  to 
de^gnatc  an  abnormally  abundant  flow  of  saliva.  It  most  commonly  arises  from  a  jp  ■- 
eific  form  of  inflammation  of  the  parotid  glands,  induced  by  the  action  of  mercury,  in 
^rbicb  case  it  is  termed  mercurial  salivation;  but  it  occasionafly  arises  from  the  action  of 
olber  drugs,  especially  iodide  of  potassium;  and  sometimes  it  occurs  without  any  apparent 
cause,  in  which  cass  it  is  said  to  be  idiopathic,  or  spontaneous. 

Mercury,  in  some  form  or  otlier.  is  so  common  an  ingredient  in  the  quack  mediciues 
-«Aose  advertisements  are  unfortunately  allowed  to  occupy  a  large  space  in  many  of  our 
newspapers  (espcci>illy  in  those  medicines  which  are  falsely  stated  to  be  of  m\re\ytegetM<i 
origin!),  that  a  |)opuIar  knowledge  of  the  must  remarkable  mauifeatntions  of  tbis.pon-crrui 
minerul  should  be  as  widely  diffused  as  possible.     Wbcu  this  medicine  is  given  in  8im;Ii 
»  way  as  to  excite  salivation,  a  metallic  tasto  in  the  mouth  is  soon  recognized  by  tliii 
patieot.  and  a  remarkable  but  inde8cril>able  snioll.  known  as  the  mercurial  fetor,  may 
be  detected  in  his  breath;  the  gums  liecome  swollen  and  spongy  at  their  edges,  and 
usuallv  present  a  few  slight  ulcers;  and  an  increased  flow  of  saliva' lakes  place,  accom- 
panied by  pain  in  the  teeth  on  pressure.     If  tliese  symptoms  lie  not  checked  (wnAafortiari 
if  more  liicrcury  bo  given),  the  tongue,  cheeks,  and  throat  swell  and  ulccmte.  and  the 
saliva  th.-it  flow's  away  amounts  to  several  pints  in  the  course  of  the  day.     This  peculiar 
action  of  mercury  varies  extremely  in  different  peiw^ns.    I>r.  Watson,  in  his  14th  lecture, 
records  scvend  remarkable  cases  in  whicli  a  single  small  dose  of  mercury  produced  the 
si-vcrusi  salivation.    Cases  of  the  opposite  kind,  in  which  no  impression  bu  the  gums  or 
s:tli\  ary  glaniU  can  be  made  by  tlic  freest  use  of  mercury,  are  by  uo  means  uncommon. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  tliat  salivation  is  rarely  produced  in  children  below  the  age  of  ten 
yv:iri<.     Until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  profuse  salivation  was  deemed  the  only 
rartain  inrlicaliun  that  the  system  was  duly  under  the  iuflueuce  of  roei-cury  (and,  indeeil, 
it  was  believed  that  the  cause  of  the  disease  was  carried  out  of  the  hoAy  with  tlie saliva); 
but  now  it  is  well  known  tbat  all  that  is  requisite  is,  that  tbe  gums  should  beqome  dis- 
tinctly tender,  and  that  the  mercurial  fetor  should  be  unmistakably  present,  and  that 
those  Kymptoms  sliould  be  kept  iip  for  a  certaiu  time,     Uufurtunately,  however,  tlic 
phy^cian  cannot  idways  stop  the  aotiou  of  the  mercury  at  tbat  definite  stage,  and  saliva- 
tioii  tu  a  distressing  extent  often  occurs,  eveu  when  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  in 
the  admiui.stration  of  the  medicine.     Tu  chock  this  exces.sive  salivation,  the-  internal 
admiuiscnition  of  cldorate  of  potash  in  scruple  doses,  tlux:e,  times  a  day,  together  with 
the  fmiiicut  use  of  a  gargle  of  tbe  same  salt,  has  been  recommended  \>y  sevcaal  high 
authorities.     Dr.  Watson  strongly  advocates  the  use  of  a  gargle  composed  of  una  port  of 
Inandy  to  four  or  five  of  water,  aud  the  application  of  moistened  tannin  totltetgunis; 
auJ  when  there  is  much  external  swelling,  he  apiplies  eight  or  ten  leeches  bemiath  the 
edges  of  tbe  jaw-bones;  followed  by  the  application  of  a  soft  hot  poultice  to  (Iiq  neck. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  in  the  confluent  form  of  small-pox,  there  is  aimuKt  always 
more  or  k>ss  abundant  salivation,  which  lasts  for  several  days;  and  if  it  cease  abruptly, 
th«  peril  is  usually  great.  Moreover,  there  is  a  more  or  less  marked  tcudcncyito  saliva- 
tion in  scurvy,  hysteria,  hydrophobia,  some  forms  of  mauiu,  uud  not  unfrcqu«ntly  in 
precnancy. 

Various  cases  of  spontaneous  salivatiou  liavc  been  collected  by  Dr.  Watson  in  bis 
-Htb  lecture.  In  one  instance  of  a  j[irl  tc^  years  old,,uiwl^r.hiii.oivu  care,  nojli^.  than 
three  pints  of  saliva  were  Excreted  m  twelve  hours.    Medicine  had  no  effect;  but  the 
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salivntion  finally  .ccascjl  spontsocousTy  after  a  severe  attach  of  influenza.  In  these  cases, 
astringent  waslies.  as  »  solution  of  hIuid,  or  tlie  infusion  of  catecliu.  or  a  few  drope  of 
crcosol.e.suriptnOed  by  muciluge  iu  water,  are  deserving  of  trial. 

SA'UZ.    See  Willow. 

BALL£,  Jeax  Baptistb  db  la.     Sec  La  Salix. 

BAIi'IXE,  or  Sla,  a  seaport  t.  of  Morocco,  in  the  territory  and  former  kinsdom  of 
F«»x,  IW  m.  w.  from  Fez.  It  stands  on  a  low  sandv  point  of  tlie  shore  of  the  Atlantic, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Bn-Regreb,  on  the  nortliern  siile  of  the  river,  while  opposite  to  it, 
•>ii  the  wuthem  side,  is  tl>e  town  of  Rabat.  Both  Bailee  and  Rabat  were  bombarded  and 
ii<-Hrly  destroyed  by  the  French  iu  1831.  Bailee  was  in  former  centuries  noted  -as  a 
huuDt  of  pirates,. and  a  Sallee  rover  wus  tlie  dread  of  peaceful  mariners  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Uediterraneiin.  It  is  paniculvly  noted  for  the  carpets  which  it  produces,  of  floe 
texture  and  bright  colors.  They  are  mostly  used  in  Morocco  itself.  The  chief  export 
from  SaHee  is  wool.     Pop.  estimated  at  about  12,000,  of  whom  3,000  are  Jews. 

8-\LLET,  Friedbich  vox,  181^-43;  b.  Germany;  entered  the  Prussian  army  in  1889. 
In  1880  he  was  coudemned  to  iropritionment  for  10  years,  in  puuisliment  for  a  novel 
reflecting  on  the  military  service;  hut  he  was  released  after  two  mouths.  He  retired 
from  the  army  in  1838.  Among  his  works  are  Uedic/ite,  183o;  Sc/iSn  Irla,  1838;  »nd 
lAoencvangeUum,  1845. 

SALLOW,  the  popular  name  of  a  numlier  of  specie*  of  willow  (q.v.),  trees  or  low 
slirubs  with  downy  branches,  and  generally  ovate  or  ohovate,  wrinkled  leaves,  having 
stipules.    The  Gray  Sallow  (nana;  dneren)  is  one  of  the  most  common  British  species, 

Sruwing  in  moist  and  swampy  plaoes.  Uthcr  common  species  are  the  Round-kared 
ALix>w  {miMoio  aurita)  and  the  Gbbav  Rodsivleaviu)  Ballow  {mliow  eaprea),  the  latter 
remarkable  for  preferring  a  dry  soil,  and  becoming  a  small  tree,  the  wood  of  which  i« 
used  for  the  handles  of  agriuiUtui-al  implements.  The  LoNa-i,BAVED  Sallow  (,»ailow 
acuimnata)  differs  from  the  other  kinds  in  its  lanceoUkte  leaves.  It  is  frequent  in  Britain. 
None  of  tiic  sallows  produce  such  lung  and  slender  twi^s  as  the  osiers,  nor  are  they 
adapted  for  any  but  the  coarsest  wickerwork,  and  some  of  tl-em  are  so  apt  to  l)rcBk  that 
they  cannot  easily  he  used  in  that  way.  But  shoots  of  two  years'  growth  are  split  up, 
and  used  for  making  hoops  of  UurreU. 

SAIaLSW-THiOUl,  S^tpopliag,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  nntum]  order  ebtagnaeem.  con- 
sisting oi  large  shrubs  or  trees  with  gray  silky  foliage,  and  entire  leaves.  They  have 
(lioxriotts  flowers:  the  perituith  is  tulMilar,  becomes  succulent,  incloses  an  enachcuium, 
•nd  foims  an  acid  fruit.  Few  species  are  known:  one  only  is  European,  H.  rham- 
wmU»,  sometimes  called  the  Sea  Buck-thobn,  a  large  shrub  or  low  tree,  a  native  of  the 
sandy  atsa-coasls  of  England  and  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  is  found  also  throughout 
fircat  part  of  Tartary.  It  is  sometimes  planted  to  form  hcilges  near  the  sea,  growing 
luxuriantly  where  few  shrubs  will  succeed.  The  berries  arc  omngecolored.  They  are 
gratefully  acid.  They  are  used  for  making  a  sauce  in  the  s.  of  France;  a  rob  or  jam  is 
made  of  ihem  on  the  shores  of  the  gidf  of  Botlmia,  to  ini|iart  flavor  to  fresh  tlfh;  and  a 
preserve  or  jelly  made  from  them  is  a  favorite  luxury  of  the  Tartars.  The  stellate  haira 
of'tlic  under  side  of  the  leaf,  covering  it  like  scales,  are  a  beautiful  microscopic  object. 

SALLVST,  Caiits  Chisfub,  a  Roman  historian,  was  b.  86  B.C.,  at  Amitemum,  in  the 
8al)iue  country.  Though  of  a  plebeian  family,  be  rose  to  official  distinction,  first  as 
quie^tor  about  59,  and  Hfterwnrd  as  tribune  of  the  people  in  63.  when  he  joined  tlie 
popular  |Mirty  ngninst  Milo,  who  in  that  year  bad  killed  Clodins.  His  reputation  for 
morality  was  never  high;  and  his  illicit  connection  with  Milo's  wife  is  assigned  as  the 
cause  of  his  being  expelled  in  50  from  the'  senate,  altliougli  his  attachment  to  Cesar's 
ptirty  is  a  more  plaiiBil>le  rea-<*on  of  his  expulsion.  In  the  civil  wnr  he  joined  the  camp 
of  Oeesar;  and  in  47,  when  Cwsar'B  fortune  was  in  the  ascendant,  he  was  made  prsetor- 
elcct,  and  was  consequently  restored  to  his  former  rank.  When  in  ('iinipnnia,  at  the  hend 
ut  some  of  Caesar's  troops,  who  were  about  to  be  thence  transshipped  to  Africa,  he  nearly 
lortt  his  life  In  a  iqiiiiny.  In  46,  however,  we  find  him  enraged  in  Cffisar's  African  cara- 
l>aigii,  at  the  close  of  which'he  '■'ifSa  left  as  governor  of  Kumidla.  His  ndminiatmtion 
was  sullied  by  various  acts  of  oppression,  particularly  by  his  enriching  himself  at  the 
e.<i))ense  of  llie  people.  He  was,  for  these  offenses,  accused  before  Csesar.  but  seems  to 
have  escaped  being  btouglit  to  trial.  His  immense  fortune,  so  accumulated,  enabled  him 
to  lay  out  those  magnificent  grounds,  still  known  as  the  gardens  of  Ballust,  on  the 
tjuinnal,  to  retire  from  the  prevailing  civil  commotion  into  private  life,  and  to  devote 
his  remaining  years  to  those  historical  works  on  which  his  reputation  rests.  He  died  84 
II.C..  fow  years  before  the  battle  of  Actium.  His  histories,  which  seem  to  have  been 
begun  only  after  his  return  from  Numidia,  are:  Ist,  The  VttfiUrm  or  BMum  CnHlinaHum. 
descriptive  of  Catiline's  conepiracy  in  68,  during  the  consulship  of  Cicero;  3d,  The 
JvffurtAa,  or  Bellum  Jugrtrthinum,  commemorating  the  five  years'  war  between  the 
Romans  and  .Tugurtha,  the  king  of  Numidia.  These,  the  only  genuine  works  of  Sallust 
which  have  reached  us  entire,  are  of  great  but  unequal  merit.  Tlic  quasi-philosophical 
reflections  which  are  prefixed  to  them  are  of  no  value,  but  the  histories  themselves  arc 
powerfaS  and  animated,  and  contain  effective  speeches  of  his  own  composition,  which  be 
puts  into  the  mouths  of  his  chief  eharaoten.     vfith  ita  literary  excellence,  however,  the 
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niac  of  the  JvgurAit  stops,  ns  in  military,  geogmphical,  and  even  cbronnlogical  (ietaiU, 
itUvtay  inexact.  His  now  lost  work,  Jlutoritirum  JaM  Quinqtie,  is  believed  to  ImvB 
describod  tbo  uvents  occuring  between  Sulla's  ileatli,  78  B.C.,  and  tbe  year  of  Ciceni'a 
prstorsbip,  60.  Tbe  Dva  Epistola  de  Jiepublica  Ordinaiida  and  tbe  Deetamatio  in  Oieetv- 
«m  are  of  dmibtf ul  uutbenlicity.  ' 

Apart  from  his  literary  qualities,  which  are  rather  tlinsc  of  nn  artificial  than  a  natural 
Triter,  and  which  are  not  enhanced  by  his  affectation  of  brevity,  and  his  love  of  nrclitiM 
fxpressions,  Sallust  has  the  merit  of  having  been  tbe  Aral  Koman  who  wrote  what  W4 
njw ander^uind  by  "history."  In  official  public  life,  lie  was  more  of  a  politician  thiiik 
a  statesman,  and  the  views  which  he  supported  were  liberal,  not  so  niucli  because  ho 
Ijred  the  people,  as  because  he  hated  the  nobilitv.  Tlie  test  editions  of  hia  literatj' 
remains  are  those  of  Corte  (Lcip.  1734),  Oerlach  (6ascl,  ISai-i-Sl).  Kritz  (l»-.>8-34),  FaM 
(1831),  Dietsuh  (1S42),  and  the  Oermau  critical  edition  of  ISHi.  \ 

8ALLT-P0KT,  a  gate  or  passage  by  whicli  the  garrison  of  a  fortress  may  make  a  salljr 
(through  Fr.  from  Lat.  mUo,  I  leap  or  spring)  or  sudden  attack  on  the  besiegers.  The 
Dime  IS  applied  to  the  postern  leading  trom  under  the  rampart  into  the  ditch;  but  it* 
more  modem  application  is  to  a  cutting  through  the  glacis,  by  wbicli  a  sally  may  hp 
made  from  the  covert  way.  When  aot  in  use,  sally-ports  are  closed  by  massive  galea  of 
timber  and  iron. 

SAUfASnrs,  Ci.audtdb,  the  Latinized  name  of  a  celebrated  French  scholar,  Claudb  db 
Saumaisb,  who  was  l>.  at  Semar,  April  T5,  16S3.  His  fatlicr,  Benigne  de  Siiumaise,  a  man 
i>f  sujicrior  erudition,  was  his  first  teacher.  At  the  age  of  ten,  young  Salnmsius  translated 
Piadar,  and  composed  Greek  and  Latin  vcrse-i.  He  studie;l  philosophy  at  Paris,  undar 
tb.-  superintendence  of  Casaubon.  From  Paris  he  proceeded  to  llei(lelberg,  where  lie 
devotM  himself  to  the  science  of  jurisprudence,  ana  publicly  professed  Protestantisni, 
to  which  form  of  the  Oliristian  religion  he  liad  been  tecretlv  attached  for  many  year*. 
So  insatiable  at  this  time  was  his  thirst  for  knowle:lge— b)ok-knowledge,  at  least — thai 
he  was  wont  to  devote  two  whole  nights  out  of  three  to  hard  reading,  in  cunsequenee  of 
which  he  brought  himself  to  within  an  incli  of  the  gr.tvc.  In  1008  he  published  from 
M33.  two  treatises  of  the  8e:!tiiry,  Nilua,  archbishop  of  Tliessalonica,  and  a  work  of  thi; 
inoak  Barlaam  on  th3  primacy  of  the  pope.  In  1639  app'.'arcd  his  chief  work,  FUnvina 
EureUn'i'jne*  ilk  Ciiii  Jalii  So'iini  Polj/huilom  (8  vols..  Par.  16^9);  after  the  publicatio.-! 
of  which  be  set  himself  vigorously,  and  witboat  the  help  of  n  master,  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Coptic,  and  other  orieat:il  tongue*.  In  1631  he  waa 
i-alled  to  Leydcn,  to  occupy  the  chair  that  Joseph  Scaliger  had  held  there,  and  it  is  from 
thi-<  period  that  his  European  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  critic  dates.  Various  efforta 
were  mads  (163.V-10)  to  induce  Salmasius  to  return  to  KranRe,  but  b^  declinel  them  on 
the  groimd  tiiathis  spirit  was  too  "liber.d"  for  Ills  native  land.  Queen  Christina  of 
Sweden,  liowever.  man:iged  to  bring  liim  to  Sto.'tkholm,  and  tl.x  him  there  for  a  year 
(165D-51>.  after  which  lie  returned  to  Holland.  He  died  of  a  fever  caurbt  by  impra- 
di^ntly  drinking  the  waters  at  Spa,  Sept.  0,  1058.  Salmasius  was  certainly  a  great 
scholar  of  the  old-fashioned  ctumsv  sort;  but  neither  his  wit  nor  lii«  acnmen  was  sufH- 
ciently  keen  to  give  an  intellectual  and  critical  value  to  his  lucubration.;;  and  though  alt 
his  distinguished  contemporaries,  Casaubon,  Gronnvius.  Grotius,  Vnssius,  etc.^  deluged 
himwithprai.se;  though  Balzac  pronounced  him  infaiUble;  though  tbe  curators  of  the 
nniversit}'  of  Leyden  declared  that "  their  university  could  no  more  do  without  Salmaaiua 
than  the  world  without  the  sua;"  though  Queen  Christina  went  the  length  of  saying, 
with  truly  royal  flattery,  "that  she  could  not  live  without  him," — be  is  remembered,  not 
forhis  inexhaustible  stores  of  erudition,  hia  editions  of  tbe  classics,  or  bis  treiftises  on 
classical  antiquities,  but  for  his  controversy  with  John  Milton,  scarcely  hia  inferior  in 
scholarship,  and  infinitely  his  superior  in  power  of  brain,  and  in  all  the  arts  of  literatr 
warfare.  The  question  at  issue  was  the  lawfulness  of  the  execution  of  Charles  I. 
Apart  altogether  from  the  merits  of  the  case,  the  great  poet  utterly  overwhelmed  his 
ndreisary,  partly  by  tlie  magnificence  of  his  Inngiinge  and  sentiments,  and  partly  by  the 
unscrupulous  fury  of  his  invective.  Salmasius  also  is  grossly  abusive  and  acrimonious 
ia  bis  treatise  (Dcfensio  Regia  pro  Carolo  I..  1649):  ««niM(ii89),  peeit»  (beast),  and  suchlike 
t';pTcssions  bein^  showered  about  quite  freely;  but  he  is  deficient  in  logic,  in  real  force 
of  sarcasm,  and  in  intellectual  vigor  generally. 

tALMOS,  Salmo,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  taJwovida  (q.v.),  which,  as  charac- 
terized by  Cuvicr,  lias  teeth  on  the  vomer,  both  pfdatinc  bones,  and  all  the  maxillary 
l>oaes;  and  includes  numerous  species  more  recently  divided  by  Valenciennes  into  three 
Knera,  talmo,  fario,  and  salar:  the  fii-st  characterized  by  a  few  teeth  at  the  end  of  the 
vomer;  the  second  by  a  single  line  of  teeth  runniii!»  down  the  vomer;  the  third  by  tw» 
rows  of  teeth  on  the  vomer,  witlioiit  any  remnrkabfc  srmup  at  its  npjwr  end.  To  many 
naturaUsU,  however,  this  division  seems  t.')0  nrtiflcial;  and  llic  cliaractera,  although 
excellent  for  disiinguiahing  species,  not  !!uch  as  ought  to  divide  genera;  nn  opinion 
confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  the  teeth  are  numerous  along  the  vomer  in  the  young  of  the 
spedcs,  as  too  common  salmon,  which  finally  ix-taiii  only  a  group  of  lliem  at  the  end. 
The  division  made  by  Valenciennes  separates  tlic  salninii,  the  salmon  trout,  and  the  gray 
rr  bull  trout,  the  only  British  i-pccies  which  ascend  rivrm  from  the  sea.  into  tlie  two 
genera  vdmo  ar.d  fir:o;  wliilst  t'.io  common  trout  is  referred  to  $alar.    A.  much  more 
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jidtunil  division,  linving  regard  to  chf  racters  really  conspicuous  and  Impbrtant,  and  to 
ft>e  lialiits  of  Ihc  species,  is  the  siiuplo-onc  of  Mr.  I'eunell  (The  Avffler  A'nturaiist,  lt>68), 
yfhicli  is  reully  notliiug  more  tl>an  u  formal  recognition  of  fjroups  practically  recognize  J 
ky  every  one  acquainti'd  wiih  llie  flslics  which  compose  tliem ;  "  1.  The  silver  or  migra- 
|ory  species  (i.e.,  those  migrating  to  and  from  the  sea);  3.  The  yellow,  or  non-niigiiitory 
mecies;  3.  The  charrs.  or  orange  and  red  coloured  species.  The  pn'senl  article  is 
^voted  to  the  flrst  of  these  groups.  The  second  is  noticed  in  the  article  Tkout;  llie 
tbird,' in  the  article  CuAKK. 

•■  By  far  the  mo.>-t  important  of  the  tiirco  xUmonidcB  Trhich  ascend  the  rivers  of  Brituin 
from  the  sea  is  the  b.MjMON  (KcUmo  isaUir),  in  commercial  importance  far  superior  to  any  , 
/^er  fresh-water  flsh,  hoth  on  account  of  the  abundance  iu  which  it  is  pro<-ured  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  its  rich  and  delicious  flavor.  From  ancient  times  it 
has  furnished  important  siip))lies  of  food;  and  the  salmon  fisheries  of  Britain  have  long 
lieen  a  subject  of  anxious  atteution  to  the  legislature.  Kven  rivers  of  Iceland  now  yield 
'fc  rent,  and  are  regularly  netted  for  the  supply  of  the  British  oiarliet,  to  which  the 
'salmon  are  brought,  as  from  other  northern  regions,  fresh,  iu  ice.  Many  rivers  and 
litreams,  also,  are  renilereil  valuable  l>y  the  salmon  which  periodiciilly  visit  them,  as 
affovdiug  sport  to  anglers  with  which  nothing  of  the  same  kind  is  deemed  worthy  of 
comparison,  and  those  of  Norway,  as  weH  us  those  of  Britain  itself,  are  now  frequented 
''ky  British  anglers. 

The  salmon  is  one  of  the  largest  species  of  the  gentis,  having  been  known  to  attain 
'llie  weight  of  83  lbs.,  whilst  salmon  of  40  or  50  lbs.,  and  even  upward,  are  occasionally 
brought  to  market.  Very  large  salmon,  however,  are  not  common,  owing  to  the  eager- 
ness with  which  the  lishery  is  prosecutrd.  No  lish  is  more  symmetrical  or  beautiful 
than  the  salmon;  and  its  form  is  admirably  adapted  to  rapid  molicm  even  against  power- 
ful currents,  by  the  regular  tapering  from'the  front  of  the  first  dorsal  fin  both  to  the 
snout  and  to  tlie  tail,  but  more  suddenly  in  the  former  direction,  by  the  nearly  equal 
•onvcxily  of  back  and  belly,  and  by  the  perfect  smoolhnc.'-s  and  want  of  angularity. 
•The  head  is  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  length  of  the  fish.  The  undcr-jaw  of  U:e  male 
bec;omes  hooked  during  the  breeding  .season  with  a  kind  of  cartilaginous  excrescence, 
which  is  u.sed  as  a  weapon  iu  the  combat.-*  then  frequent,  woi  nds  so  severe  being  intlicted 
■with  It  that  detiili  sometimes  ensues.  The  lateral  line  is  nearly  .straight.  The  scales  are 
small,  and  the  color  a  ricl»  buisii  or  grccnisli  giay  above,  changing  to  filvery-whito 
iK'neath,  sprinkled  above  the  lateral  line  with  rather  large  black  spots.  The  opercular 
bones  show  a  rounded  oiitliiie  at  the  hinder  edge  of  the  gill-cuvcrs,  which  at  once  di.s- 
tinguishes  this  species  from  the  only  other  British  .species  that  ran  be  fonfoiindcd  v.-ilU 
it,  the  salmon  trout  and  the  gray  or  bull  trout.  The  tail  is  forked  in  the  young  salmon, 
but  liecomes  nearly  sqnare"in  the  adult.  The  mouth  of  the  ssilmon  is  well  fiinii^hed  with 
teeth;  a  line  of  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw;  an  inner  line  on  the  palatine  bone, 
two  or  three  in  the  adult  state  at  the  end  of  the  vomer,  two  rows  on  the  tongue,  and  one 

•  row  alonst  the  outer  edge  of  each  lower  jaw-bone.  Tliis  array  of  teeth  indicates  vorac- 
ity, and  llie  salmon  seems  to  prey  readily  on  almo.'**  any  animal  which  it  is  capable  of 

'capturlnc,  though  it  Is  a  somewhat  singular  fact  that  the  stomach  when  opened  is  rarely 
found  to  conliun  the  remains  of  food  of  any  kind :  two  or  three  herrings  of  full  size  have, 
however,  been  found  in  its  stomach;  the  sandlaunce  and  oiher  small  fishes  seem  tn 
constitute  part  of  its  food;  and  when  in  fresh  water,  tlio  minnow,  tioul-fry,  or  the  fry 
of  its  ow^ii  species,  worms,  flies,  etc.     The  angler  catches  .'^almon  with  the  artificial  fly, 

•or  with  the  minnow  or  the  worm;  and  no  bait  is  more  deadly  than  the  roe  of  the  salmon 

•  itself,  the  use  of  which  is  indeed  prohibited  in  British  acts  of  parliament  intended  for 
the  protection  of  the  salmon  fisheries.    The  eggs  of  crustaceans  have  also  been  found  in 

•■the  stomach  of  the  salmon  in  such  quantities  t'.s  to  show  that  they  form  a  very  consider- 
able part  of  its  food. 

The  salmon  is  found  on  the  coasts  of  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  Atlantic,  hud  in 
the  rivers  which  fall  into  that  ocean,  as  far  s.,  at  leiLst,  as  tiie  J/oire  on  the  Euroi)oan 
Bide,  and  the  Hudson  on  the  American.  Slight  differences  can  be  noted  between  tin; 
American  and  the  European  salmon,  but  they  are  not  generally  thought  siillicic  nt  to 

'  dlstin^nish  them  as  species.  The  salmon  frequenting  one  river  are.  indeed.  oft<  !i 
characteristically  different  from  those  of  another  river  of  ihesamc  vicinity.  The  .<:\!ni<in 
is  not  found  in  the  Mediterranean  nor  in  the  Black  sea.  nor  in  any  of  tlie  rivers  falliri>i 
into  them;  and  iu  the  Arctic  ocean  and  its  rivers,  as  well  as  in  the  northern  parts  of  tliu 
Pacific  ocean,  other  species  of  the  same  genus  take  its  place.     The  iircservation   <if 

•  salmon  in  a  fresh  sUite  by  means  of  ice,  being  an  invention  nf  recent  limes,  this  fish 
never  appeared  at  the  luxurious  tables  of  ancient  Rome  except  dried  or  stilled,  althou<;h 
its  excellence  was  well  known,  the  Romans  having  liecome  acquainted  with  it  iu  lli.'ir 

.  northern  conquests.  Salmon  is  iu  perfection  for  the  table  only  when  recently  taken 
from  the  water,  whilst  the  fatty  "curd"  remains  between  the  fiakes  of  its  flesh,  whioh. 
however,  liegins  to  diiyipiH'ar  within  12  hours,  although  otherwise  the  fish  is  quite  fresh. 
Hence  the  peculiarly  higli  value  formerly  aserilied  in  London  to  Thames  .■■■(ilmnn. 

The  salmon,  after  its  first  migration  to  the  sea,  pa.sses  a  great  part  of  its  life  in  it, 
although  under  the  necessity  of  periodically  ascending  rivers,  in  which  the  salmon  tliut 
a.«cend  to  spawn  or  for  other  causes  in  autumn,  often  remain  during  most  of  the 
winter.    Salmon  return,  in  preference,  to  the  same  rivers  in  which  they  have  passed 
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the  earliest  part  of  their  existence;  as  appears  both  froin  recoi'ds  of  marked  salmon,  aWl 
frjiii  iLe  cliaracttristic  Jillercnccs  already  alluded  to.  Salmon  ascend  rivers  to  a  greiit 
:ii^:allce  from  the  sea,  as  the  Khine  to  the  Falls  of  Schaffhauscn,  and  tlie  Elbe  t^ 
Eoliemia.  The  speed  with  wLi(Oi  they  glide  through  the  water  in  their  most  rapM 
movements  is  very  great;  it  is  said  to  be  not  less  th:iD  loOO  ft.  in  a  minute,  or  at  the  ratfe 
of  400  lu.  IX  day;  but  this,  of  course,  is  sustained  only  for  a  few  moments,  and  the  orftt 
iiary  rate  of  progress  in  ascending  rivers  is  supposed  It)  be  from  10  to  '-iH  m.  a  day.  TRb 
fisii,  al.NO,  almost  always  chooses  to  lie  for  a  time  in  some  spot,  waiting  a  fresh  flood  'ill 
liie  stream.  The  pvrpendicuhir  litiglit  ivhich  the  salmon  c:m  pa.ss  over  by  Inpiiig, 
wiieu  there  is  abuudaucc  of  water  in  the  river  and  sutlicient  depth  in  tlie  pool  Ix'low  tl^o 
fill,  seems  to  be  not  more  than  13  or  14  feel;  they  attempt  higher  leaps,  but  often  Mtl 
IxicJc  exhausted,  or  fall  on  adjacent  rocks,  wlicre  they  die  or  are  captured.  They  dU, 
lowevcr,  rush  up  steep  and  broken  cataracts  of  much  greater  height.  The  ascent  of 
ia.iny  rivers  by  salmon  has  been  stopped  by  high  weirs  and  otlier  obstructions;  but  vefy 
simple  and  effectual  means  have  been  devised  for  preventing  tiris  byjlis/i-:<tnir»  orfiiH- 
iiiUurr,  which  are  often  very  conveniently  formed  by  jiartilioning  off  a  portion  of  thb 
fall,  and  intersecting  it  from  alternate  sides,  two-thirds  or  its  width,  by  transverse  steite 
of  wcKid  or  stone,  so  as  partially  to  divide  it  into  a  succession  of  falls.  The  salmon  soon 
find  out  the  ladder,  and  leap  up  from  one  step  to  another.  By  tliis,  the  interests  Wf 
manufacturers  and  of  li^llcry  proprietors  are  in  some  meastire  reconciled. 

As  the  time  of  .spawning  approaches  salmon  undergo  considerable  changes  of  roW, 
besides  the  change  of  form  already  noticed  in  the  snout  of  the  male.  The  former  brlll- 
iuaey  of  tlic  hues  gives  place  to  a  general  duskiness,  approaching  fo  blackness  in  thD 
ftniales,  much  tinged  » ilh  red  in  the  males;  and  the  cheeks  of  the  males  become  mark^ 
■oiih  orange  stripes.  t>almon  in  this  state  are  •'  foul  fish."  bi  ing  considered  unfit  for  tlnj 
table,  and" the  killiug  ot  them  is  prohibited  by  British' laws,  notwithstanding  which', 
luwever,  multitudes  are  killed  by  poachers  in  some  of  the'  rivere,  nor  do  those  who  cut 
tliim  eitiier  fresh  or  "  kippered'  (1.  e.,  dried) scdn  to sirfferfrum  any  nnwholcsomenwM, 
fueh  as  is  sometimes  alliged  to  bdong  to  them,  althougli  ifieynie  cre.illy  inl'enor  Ifi 
ijuaiity  to  salmon  in  otlier  sla'.es.  Salmon  which  have  cmupleted  their  "spawning,  coll- 
liiiue  fdr  some  time,  at  Kast  if  in  fresh  water,  veiy  unfit  for  (he  table.  Their  capture  is 
[lohibited  by  British  laws.  They  ai(r  lalh d  ",?(/t///.-//,"  or  riioi-e  distinctively,  •' speht 
J  r!"  or  kcltn;  the  males  are  also  called  l.i'jpns.'h'p  being  a  name  for  the  carlilaginotfci 
1.1  ok  of  the  under  jaw,  and  the  females  thtddfis  or  hii'rf,l;».  Such'  names,  originally 
ijcal,  have  bccdme  oi  more  generaf  use  f  nm  having  been  introducefl  info  ads  of  parHa- 
I'enl.  The  name  kc't,\i\  particular,  is  r.ow  very  ceminonJy  emploj-ed.  AVhen  they 
ii  main  for  a  considerable  lime  in  fn  sh  water  afiei-  ^pawnit;g,  kelts  recover  very  mlicli, 
:.i.d  increas-o  in  weight,  whenas.  befoie  .'pawning,  there  is  ii  diminulion  of  weight.  "A. 
\ve'.l  m'.nded  kelt"  approaches  in  quality  to  a  good  or  "cleail"  salmon,  although  farfro*» 
hfciuff  equal  to  it. 

The  time  of  spawnim;  is  from  the  end  of  autumn  to  the  beginning  of  Spring,  or  ereh 
the  beginning  of  summer;  differing  considerably  in  dilTennt  rirers,  whilst  in  each  tlvicr 
it  is  prolon-xcd  tbrdUiihdUt  months,  the  (Ider  and  stfoitger  fish  of  the  former  year  pit>b- 
ab!y  a-'-tendim:  to  t-pawn  first.  The  dilference  of  season  ift  diffiTCnt  rivers  is  probably 
ii>  lie  accounte'd  for  by  the  tempt r.iture  of  the  water  as  nfTcettd  by'latifude.  and  I)/ the 
riLiliivns  of  tiie  rivei  to  lakes,  to  low  warm  pl-^ins,  and  to  snr)wc(A-M^  mountains. 

Salmon  spawn  on  beds  of  fine  gravel,  in  shallow  p.irts  of  rivei-s  -  such  as  are  used  fWp 
the  s:ime  purjiose  by  trout.  Some  l>eds  of  this  kind,  in  .salraoiTfr^ruV'i^ted  rivers,  hftve 
lieea  notable  from  I'ime  immcmorkal  as  favorite  spawning  pWtes;  And  large  numbcrnrtf 
fish,  Itoth  the  sidmou  and  its  ( ongeners,  deposit  their  spawn  in  them  every  year.  The 
.■■pawning  female  approaches  the  bed,  atti'iidcd  bj-  at  len*(  of.c  male  fish,  sometimes  by 
more  than  one,  in  whicli  case  fierce  combats  ensue;  she  makes  a  furrow  in  the  gravel 
with  her  tail,  and  deposits  her  spawn  in  it,  on  which  (he  male  afterward  pours  thev^tl- 
fjiiig  milt.  It  was  formeily  believed  that  the  furrow  i^'^ir.'ih  ^hil  made  by  the  snout V»f 
the  fish,  and  to  tiii%thc  snout  of  the  male  at  the  spawning  season  was  supposed  to'tio 
particularly  adapted;  but  It  has  been  fouiid  by  obscrvaitbii  that  the  snout  is  not  used  iti 
this  work  Tlie  eggs,  when  deposued  and  vivified,  arc  <KM>red  by  the  action  of  the  tuil 
of  the  female;  the  male  doing  nothing  but  depositing  ht^  taWi,  atid  fighting  wi^lU 
»ny  other  of  his  sex  that  may  attempt  to  di.«pute  his  place. 

"The  time  occupied  by  a' female  salmon  iu  spawhing  is  frorft  three  to  twelve  day's. 
After  spawning  the  salmon  generally  soon  descends  tp  Wic  •sea.  'The  descending  MM 
are  very  ravenous,  and  tlierefore  a  great  annoyance  to  anglets who  desire  to  lake  none 
but  fUiin  fish,  and  must  return  the  kelts  to  the  watei'. 

The  eggs  deposited  in  tin;  spawiung  beil  are  liable  to  be  devoured  by  troufs  and 
other  fishes,  which  are  ever  ready,  and  by  insect  hvrvat  of  many  kinds,  -which  work  tlicir 
way  even  through  the  gravel:  "ducks  aiid  other  waterfowl  also- seari^h  there  for  their 
food;  and  sometimes  a  flood  changes  the  bed  so  much  as  fci'hcr  td  sweep  nway  the  eggs, 
or  to  overlay  them  with  gravel  to  a  depth  where  they  are  never  hatchea,  or  from  whiqh 
the  youni:  can  never  emerge.  The  number  of  eggs  "hatched  in  ordinary  circumstances 
must  be  small  in  proportion  to  the  number  deposited,  and  by  faf  thte* greater  part  of  (he 
fry  perish  before  the  time  of  descent  to  the  sea. 

In  from  thirty  to  sixty  days  after  the  deposition.of  the  eggs  ia  tlie  spawning  bed 
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they  begin  to  show  signs  of  life,  and  Um  eyes  appear  as  small  speclcB.  The  time  'which 
elapBen  oefote  Uie  ege  is  batclied  varies  accordiog  to  the  tempcmture  of  the  water,  and 
Uiweforc  i»  gcneraT^  f>borter  in  England  than  in  Scotland,  140  days  being  sometimes 
■equisitu  in  cold  climates  and  late  springs;  while  it  lins  l)ecn  found  that  in  a  constant 
temperature  of  44*  F.  sixty  days  are  enough,  aud  in  a  higher  temperature  pggs  haTel)eea 
hatcliod  even  in  thirty  days.  A  temperature  above  70  F.  is,  Itowever,  fatal  to  them. 
Salmon  eggs  are  easily  hatched  in  au  aquarium,  in  which  proper  care  is  talien  to  pre- 

iwent  stagnt^ion  of  the  water,  so  that  the  conditions  may  resemble  those  of  a  bed  of 
(travel  in  arimning  stream,  and  many  interesting  observations  have  thus  been  made  by 
Mr.  Frank  Buckland  on  the  development  of  tlie  young  salmon,  of  which  the  results 
have  from  time  to  time  been  given  lo  tlie  world  through  the  columns  of  the  FMt  news- 
|)aper,  and  his  excellent  work  on  Fuh-Hatehing.* 

Tlie  young  fi.sb  lies  coiled  up  in  lbs  egg,  which  it  finally  bursts  in  its  struggles  to 
Im  free,  and  it  issues  with  a  conical  bag  (umbilical  vesicle)  suspended  under  the  belly, 
containing  the  red  yolk  of  the  egg  and  oil  globules,  which  afford  it  nourishment  during 
tlie  lirst  five  or  six  weeks.  The  mouth  is  at  first  very  imperfectly  developed,  as  are  the 
fins,  and  the  whole  body  lias  a  shape  verv  different  from  wliat  it  is  seen  to  assume,  and  is 
verv delicate,  and  almost  transparent.  The  slightest  injury  is  fatal.  The  length,  at  first. 
Isaboutflve-elghthsof  aninch.  Abouttlicseventhor  eighth  week,  the  young  salmon  has 
Changed  into  a  weli-formed  little  fish  about  an  inch  long,  witli  forked  tail,  tlio  color  ligJtt 
brown,  witli  nine  or  ten  transverse  dusky  bars,  which  are  also  more  or  less  distinctly  visiulo 
ia  the  young  of  other  species  of  this  genus,  just  as  the  young  of  many  feline  animala 
.exhibit  stripes  or  spots  which  disappear  in  their  mature  state.  The  fry,  previously  very 
Inactive,  now  begin  to  swim  about,  and  seek  food  with  great  activity,  and  arc  known  as 
Pabb  or  Saklbt,  and  also  in  some  places  by  the  names  pink,  brandling,  and  ftiigerlinff. 
The  parr  was  formerly  suppoaud  to  be  a  distinct  species  {8.  laimulut),  an  opinion  to 
wlucli  many  anglers,  eager  to  enjoy  their  sum'ner  holidays,  and  catching  parr  by  scores 
with  the  artificial  fly  or  worm  wUca  they  can  catch  nothing  else,  have  clung  tena- 
ciously, after  it  has  been  shown  to  the  s:ttisf action  of  all  naturalists  that  the  parr  ia 
MOtliing  else  than  the  youiig  sidinDn.  The  honor  of  proving^  tUis  belongs  to  Mr.  Sliaw, 
of  Drumlanrig,  Dumfricsstiira,  whose  observations  and  experiments,  flr<tt  mode  in  1834-> 
8ii,  we  have  not  space  to  detail  They  liave,  however,  liecn  fully  confirmed  at  the  sal- 
moo-breeding  ponds  of  Stormonlfiold,  on  tliu  Tay. 

It  was  long  urged,  to  prove  the  parr  a  distinct  species,  that  the  male  parr  is  very  often 
found  with  the  milt  perfect,  to  which,  liowever,  it  was  replied  that  the  female  parr  L: 
almost  never  found  with  perfect  roe.  But  the  remarkable  fact  has  now  been  abundantly 
proved  tliat  the  male  parr  is  capable  of  impregnating  the  roe  of  the  female  s.iliuon. 
and  thus  a  provision  seems  to  be  made  in  nature  to  prevent  an  otherwise  possible  loss  of 
roe.  And,  indeed,  ridiouloiis  little  parrs  seem  to  bo  always  ready  at  hand  to  perforni 
this  service  during  the  combats  of  the  great  fish,  or  in  tUeir  alnence.  Another  remark- 
able fact  has  been  discovered,  that  some  parrs  descend  to  the  sea  in  their  first  year,  whilo 
Others  remain  in  the  fraah  water,  and  in  the  parr  state,  without  much  increase  of  size  for 
another  year,  and  a  few  even  to  the  tliird  ye:ir.  At  Stormontfield  it  has  been  found  that 
about  one-half  of  the  parrs  migrate  when  a  year  old.  No  reason  can  be  as.signed  for 
ihese  things;  the  foots  alone  are  known  to  us.  and  Imve  but  recently  been  established. 

The  parr  attains  a  sise  of  from  8^  to  8  inches.  When  the  time  of  its  migrntion  comes, 

usually  in  May  or  June,  it  assumes  brilliant  silvery  hues,  the  fins  also  becoming  darker, 

aad  is  then  known  as  a  tnwU.    Groups  of  smolts,  M  to  70  in  a  group,  now  descend  not 

wtry  rapidly,  to  the  sea.    They  remain  for  a  short  time  in  bracki^i  water,  and  then  depart 

from  the  estuary.    Of  their  Uie  in  the  sea  nothing  is  known,  except  that  they  increase  in 

also  with  wonderful  rapiditr ;  for  it  lisis  been  found  that  smolts  wliicli  had  been  mnrkpd. 

returned  to  the  tamo  river  lu  six  or  eight  weeks  ns^r»b«of  three  to  five  pounds,  or  after 

a  longer  period  even  of  eight  or  nine  pounds..     Some  re  ascend  the  river  when  only  a 

pound  and  a  half  or  two  pounds  weight;  and  these  arc  in  some  places  known  as  minion 

ptai.     Grilse  are  capture<l  in  great  numbers  in  the  lutttr  part  of  summer  and  in  autumn. 

.bpt  very  few  are  seen  in  the  earlier  p.>rl  of  the  flshini;  season?    The  grilse  usunllr 

I  spawns  on  its  first  return  to  the  fresh  water— often  remaining  there  for  the  winter,  an<l 

on  again  descending  to  the  sea  assumes  the  perfect  characters  of  the  mature  salmoc. 

Iiittle  increase  of  size  ever  takes  place  in  fresh  water;  but  the  growth  of  the  salmon 

^  in  the  sea  is  marvelously  rapid,  not  only  on  its  first  migration,  but  afterward.    A  kelt 

I  caught  by  the  lato  duke  of  Atbole  on  March  Slst  weighed  exactly  ten  pounds.     It  -was 

marked,  and  returned  to  the  Tay,  in  the  lower  part  of  which  it  was  caught,  after  five 

^^ks  and  two  days,  when  it  was  found  to  weigh  twentv  pounds  and  a  quarter. 

The  statistics  of  salmon  fisheries  arc,  like  those  of  other  fisheries,  very  imperfect. 
It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  total  annual  value  of  the  salmon  I1»heries  even  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland;  but  it  must  be  reckoned  by  himdrcds  of  thousands  of  pounds. 
"From  the  reporU  of  the  Irish  commissioners,  we  learn  that  in  1862,  apparently  an 
ordinary  year,  tliree  Irish  railways  conveyed  400  tons,  or  about  900.000  lbs.  of  salmon, 
being  equal  in  weightand  treble  in  value  to  lo.OOO  sheep,  or  20,000  mixed  sheep  and  lambs. 
la  Scotland,  the  Tay  alone  furnishes  about  800,000  lbs.,  being  equal  in  weight  and  treble 

•Lvndoa:  Tliuder  Brotbsn,  188*. 
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in  vnlTie  to  18,000  sheep  (and  lambs).  Tlie  weight  of  salmon  produced  by  tlie  Spey  is! 
equal  lo  tbe  weight  of  mutton  annually  yielded  to  the  btitcber  by  each  of  several  of  the' 

•luivller  counties And  iu  making  comparisons  between  the  supplies  of  fish  and 

of  flesh,  it  must  be  kept  in  miad  that  fish,  or  at  least  salmon,  though  higher  in  money 
Tslue,  cost  Dotliing  for  their  keep,  make  bare  no  pasture,  hollow  out  no  turnips,  consume 
no  com,  but  are,  as  Franklin  expressed  it,  'bits  of  silver  pulled  out  of  tlie  water.'" — 
(Russel,  Tlie  lyalmon,  p.  12.)  Iu  1876,  the  number  of  boxes  uf  salmon  sent  from  Scot- 
land to  London  was  25,646;  from  Ireland,  7,064;  from  England,  1508.  Tbe  other 
British  species  yet  to  be  noticed  in  this  article  are  reckoned  with  the  salmon  itself  iu  all 
that  relates  to  salmon  flsheriea. 

Tlie  Kilmon  fisheries  uf  the  British  rivers  have  in  general  much  decreased  in  produe- 
tivencBs  since  the  lie^inuing  of  the  present  century,  which  is  very  much  ascribed  to  the 
introduction  of  fixed  or  standing  nets  along  the  const,  by  which  salmon  are  taken  in 
great  numbers  before  they  reach  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  to  which  they  arc  proceeding, 
and  in  which  aluue  they  were  formerly  caught;  it  having  been  discovir^'d  tliat  salmoa 
feel  tbeir  way,  as  it  were,  close  along  the  ahore  for  many  miles  towaro  the  mouth  of  a 
river,  feetling,  meanwhile,  on  saud-Taunces,  sand-hoppers,  and  other  such  prey.  It  ia 
aiat*  partly  owing  to  thedestruction  of  spawning  fish  by  poachers;  and  in  no  small  meas- 
ure to  tlie  pollution  of  rivers  consequent  on  the  increase  of  population  and  industry, 
and  to  the  more  thorough  draitiago  of  land,  the  result  of  which  has  been  that  rivers  are 
for  a  comparatively  small  number  of  days  in  the  year  in  that  h:Uf-floodcd  cotidition  la 
which  salmon  are  most  ready  lo  ascend  ihcm.  The  last  of  these  causes  is  the  most  irre- 
mediable; but  if  the  operation  of  the  others  were  abated,  it  would  not  of  itself  be  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  a  protluctiveness  of  our  rivers  much  greater  than  the  present.  The 
effurta  which  luive  begun  to  be  made  by  breeding-ponds  (see  Pisciculture)  to  preserve 
eggs  and  fry  from  destruction,  and  so  to  multiply  far  beyond  the  natnnd  amount  the 
yonag  salmon  ready  to  descend  to  the  sea,  promise  also  such  results  as  may  yet  probably 
maki.-  the  supply  of  salmon  far  more  abundant  than  it  has  ever  been.  There  &  reason 
lo  think  thai  the  productiveness  of  the  waters  may  be  increased  as  much  as  that  of  tbe 
land. 

The  stake  net  is  the  most  deadly  of  all  means  employed  for  taking  salmon ;  and  its 
use  is  prohibited  in  estuaries  and  on  some  other  parts  of  the  coast.  Ii  consists  of  two 
TOWS  of  net-covered  stakes  so  placed  between  high  and  low  water  marks,  that  salmon 
coming  up  to  them,  and  proceeding  along  them,  are  conducted  through  a  narrow  open- 
ing into  what  is  called  the  court  of  the  net,  from  which  they  cannot  find  the  way  of 
escape.  The  eruite,  which  is  now  illegal  in  all  parts  of  Britain,  is  au  inclosed  space 
formed  in  the  wall  of  a  dam  or  weir,  into  which  the  salmon  enter  ns  they  ascend  the 
stream,  while  a  peculiar  kind  of  grating  prevents  their  return.  The  nets  employed  for 
catching  f^almnn  in  rivers  and  estuaries  are  of  many  different  kinds.  In  many  places  a 
small  Imat,  or  mlmon  eobU,  is  used  to  carry  out  a  seme  net  from  the  shore,  setting  (thooi- 
inff)  it  with  a  circular  sweep,  the  concavity  of  which  is  toward  the  btream  or  tide,  and 
men  stationed  on  shore  pull  ropes  so  as  to  bring  it  in  by  both  ends  at  once  with  whatever 
it  may  htivc  in<-losed.  Coracles  (small  boats  of  basket-work  or  a  li^ht  wooden  frame 
covered  with  canvas  and  tar,  or  other  waterproof  material)  are  used  m  salmon  fishing 
in  the  Severn  and  other  Welsh  rivers.  Keta  whicli  a  siiiple  man  can  carry  and  work  are 
also  iLswl  '\n  many  rivers  and  estuaries,  as  those  called  halzea  on  the  Solway,  which  may 
be  descrilK'd  as  a  bag  attached  to  a  pole.  Dogs  have  sometimes  been  trained  to  drive 
salmon  into  nct<:,  and  some  dogs  have  attained  great  ezpertuess  in  catching  salmon  wlQi- 
oot  any  assistance. 

Tlie  Salmon  Trout  (S.  trvtta,  or  Fario  argenieus),  also  very  commonly  called  the 
6b.\  Trout,  is  rather  thicker  in  proportion  to  its  length  than  a  ssilmon  of  the  same  size, 
and  has  the  hinder  free  margin  of  the  gill-cover  less  rounded.  The  jaws  are  nearly  equal, 
the  teeth  strons,  sharp,  anacurvetl,  a  single  row  running  down  the  vomer,  and  pointing 
alternately  in  opposite  directions.  The  colors  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  salmon ;  the 
sides,  chiefly  above  the  lateral  line,  are  marked  willi  numerous  X-shaped  dusky  spots,  an(| 
there  are  several  round  dusky  spots  on  the  gill-covers.  Tbe  salmon  trout  does  not  attain  80 
1ar);e  a  size  as  the  i^almon,  but  has  been  known  to  reach  24^  lbs.  The  flesh  is  pink,  richly 
flavored,  and  much  esteemed,  although  not  equal  to  that  of  the  salmon.  Great  quantities 
of  salmon  trout  are  brought  to  market  in  London  and  other  British  towns;  this  fish  being 
fonml  from  the  s.  of  England  to  the  n.  of  Scotland,  and  plentiful  in  many  rivers,  particu- 
larly those  of  Scotland.  Its  habits  are  generally  similar  to  those  of  the  salmon.  Largo 
iboals  sometimes  consregate  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  which  they  are  about  to  enter,  and 
sometimes  afford  excellent  sport  to  the  angler  in  a  bay  or  estuary,  rising  readily  to  the  fly. 
The  young  are  not  easily  lo  be  distinguished  from  parr.  Phinoek,  hirling,  and  whifUM 
lie  local  names  of  the  salmon  trout  on  its  first  return  from  the  sea  to  fre^  water,  wh^. 
it  has  its  most  silvery  appearance,  in  which  state  it  has  sometimes  beeni  described  as  a 
distinct  species  {S.  albni). 

The  Orat  TRotrr  or  Bull  Trout  (8.  eriox),  the  only  other  British  species  migrating 
like  these,  is  already  noticed  in  the  article  Bull  Trout.  The  gill-cover  In  this  speciet 
is  more  elongated  backward  at  the  lower  angle  than  in  the  other  two.  On  the  banks  ol 
tbe  Tweed  and  some  other  rivers,  it  is  often  called  the  sea  trout,  a  name  quite  as  appro- 
priate to  it  as  the  sulmou  trout.    The  seasons  at  which  the  gray  trout  ascends  riven  are 
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Mrily  llie  n\\'.)c  with  those  of  the  falmon  and  salmon  trouf,  and  p&rtly  different.  The 
U»>  r<.I;ilive  to  llic  t!-liin;r  of  salmon  apply  equally  to  tlie  bull  trout. 
■  Of  o'licr  sptui'n  of  .'■aliiion  our  noiice  must  be  very  bnef.  C^ivier  has  ('escribed 
a?'a  (li>liiict  >pt!(ics  a  ^a  tiiuu  with  hooked  lower  jaw,  kuown  in  France  by  tlic  nuinc  of 
becuiij.  -Agas^iz  and  Bl'xh  rt^iaril  it  as  merely  the  old  male  of  the  coiiiiiion  i^ulinon. 
The  Ji'i-.k  il  lower  jaw  of  the  male  of  the  common  salmon  in  the  spawning  season  has 
I_*LU  :.li<-.idy  noticed.  Ilul  Valenciennes  adheres  to  the  opinion  of  C'uvierthat  the  Urard 
if  a  (ii.-tiuei  specie^  and  iusi.-ts  on  the  greater  length  of  the  intcrnnaxillary  Iiones  as  a 
sure  (li-liiic'ive  character;  iit.-erting  s.No  that  the  colors  are  always  different  from  thoso 
of  the  common  salmon;  a  general  reiiiliih-gray,  the  belly  dull  while,  the  back  never 
blue,  nor  llie  t)elly  silvery.  The  suhieci  seems  to  require  further  investigation. — The 
IIl'cho  of  the  DaniilK;,  called  rcj  in  Galicia  {S.  Jmcho),  attains  a  weight  of  30  lbs.,  and  it 
is  said  even  of  00  ll.s.  The  boily  i>  longer  and  rounder,  the  head  more  elongated  than  la 
ftie  common  suinion.  The  color  is  grayi>h-black,  tinged  with  violet  on  the  back,  the 
rfdes  and  lx;liy  silvery.  The  tail  is  forked.  Tlie  hncho  spawns  in  June,  making  holes 
for  the  purpose  in  gravelly  i,ottoms;  and  these  holes  are  so  deep  that  the  fi>h  lying  in 
{hem  often  escape  the  nel.s  of  the  lisiiernien.  The  Hesh  is  while,  but  very  pleasant.  The 
t<amc,  or  a  very  similar  sj'eeics,  is  found  in  the  Caspian  sea.  and  in  rivers  which  flow 
into  it. — The  rivers  of  North  .Vmerica  which  flow  into  the  .\retie  i>cean,  produce  several 
species  of  .salmon,  of  whicli  perhaps  that  most  nearly  nseml.liiig  the  common  salmon, 
in  the  quality  of  its  fle.-h,  is  H.  henruii.  In  these  regioiss,  Ross's  i-alnu/n  (S.  roxii  or  J'lirio 
t-osii)  i.s  extremely  abuildant.  Il  is  of  a  more  sleiidef  form  than  the  salmon,  with  remark- 
ably long  lower  jaw  and  truncated  snout;  the  .scales separated  by  naked  skin;  the  bnck 
ijreiiiish-hrown.  the  sides  puirl-gray,  the  belly  orange  or  red.  In  the  quality  of  its  fle.'-h 
It  is  very  inferior  to  the  salmon. — *'.  fcotili  ri,  or  xulir  tcouleri  ascends  the  Columbia  and 
oUur  rivers  of  the  n.w.  coast  of  Xorth  America  in  vast  multitudes.  In  arms  of  the  sea 
on  that  coa.st  itis  sometimes  inip<>.v>-il)Ie  for  a  stone  to  reach  the  bottom  without  touching 
Ajveral;  and  the  chaim<l  of  a  river  or  a  brook  is  often  densely  crowded  with  them.  The 
Bcsli  is  e-vcellent.  The  same  spccie.s  seems  to  ascend  the  livei-s  of  KHmtchalka;  but 
that  country,  the  Kurile  isles,  and  Siiieria  have  also  species  of  their  own.  Conceiniug 
many  of  the  species,  there  is  still  great  uncertainty.    See  Pisctct'i.TCKE. 

ANfiLiNG  Kon  Salmon. — The  capture  of  the  salmon  by  rod  and  line  affords  the  most 
exritii.gs)>ort  of  the  kind.  The  pleasures  of  it  have  been  de- canted  on  l;y  numerous 
V.iileis.  and  whole  IreatLses  have  been  written  on  the  niinuike  of  the  art.  Among  the 
i.iore  modern  wrileis  on  ihe  subject,  we  may  laiine  Davy,  Stoddart,  Colquiioun. 
Younger,  blewart,  Francis,  and  IJussd.  The  tackle  used  is  sutliciently  described  in  tlie 
lir'icle  Axcling;  and  the  general  principles  of  fly  fishing  there  laid  down  are  applicable 
\i\  ihit  C!'.se.  The  chief  .'■peeialty  m  salmon  angling  is  lo  lie  able  to  maintain  perfect 
^oolne^s  and  vigilance  when  the  lish  is  hooked.  The  nxl  mn-t  be  kei)t  at  such  an  eieva- 
iion  as  fo  bring  its  elrsticity  into  play;  and  by  allowing  the  line  to  runout  as  (he  fi.-'h 

f' hashes  off,  and  winding  itiip  as  he'returns,  or  by  following  liis  motions,  if  need  be.  in 
xrson.  n  constant  and  equal  strain  must  he  maintained;  a  sudden  tug  at  an  unyielding 
ine,  or  n  momentary  slackening,  being  equally  fatal.  After  struggling  for  front  a  (piar- 
icr  to  half  an  hour  ("onielimes,"  though  rarely"  for  two  or  three  hours)  against  a  steadv 
rtnll,  the  li.'h  generiillv  yields  to  his  late  and  allows  himself  to  be  drawn  into  ti.e  shaF- 
I'jw  and  landed.  Tlus'is  done  either  with  Ihe  gaff,  ortlin  fMier,  winding  bis  line  up 
^ilhin  rod  length  ami  holding  the  top  landward,  withotit  Slackening,  seizes  the  fish  wilU 
ope  hand  by  the  root  of  the  tail,  awl  lifts  or  rather  fUdes  him  head-foremo.st  on  lo  the 
g'ravel  or  gfasf. 

Those  rivers  of  IJritain  where  the  fishing  is  strictly  preserved  still  afford  good  sport : 
but  of  late  years  th(!  take  of  fish,  by  rod  as  well  as  by  net,  has  greatly  fallen  off,  and 
tnnny  flsln  fs  now  l)et;,ke  thtniselvrs'annnal'v  to  the  rivets  of  Norway  and  Sweden.  In 
pcolland  the  Tay,  Tweed,  Don,  Sj-'cy,  Dee,  Thurso,  and  .some  others  arc  stiil  pre.-erved 
pi 'many  places,  and  command  liigh  ix'nts  from  salmon  anglers. 

.  H-M-mon-Fishkhy  L.\wi?.— Owing  to  the  peculiar  excellence  of  Ihe  salmon,  it  issirdcd 
I'lit  from  all  other  fish,  and  protected  by  peculiar  laws  in  the  United  Kingdom,  h'lt  those 
law-  are  not.  the  same  iri  Ihi-  three  kingdoms.  I.  As  to  England.— The  riirht  lo  f  sli 
B-ilmon  ill  the  sea  and  navigabl.'  rivers  Ixlongs  to  the  public  as  a.  general  nde;  and  il.e 
light  to  flsli  salin<)n  iu  rivers  not  navigable!  beloiig.<i  to  the  riparian  owner  on  each  ban!:, 
the  right  o'  each  extending  up  to  tlie  center  line  of  the  stream.  Bnt  though  the  pnl.lic 
have,  as  a  rule,  the  rigiil  to  fish  in  tlic  sea  and  navigable  rivers,  there  arc  vaiious  excep- 
tions, whieh  arose  in  liiis  way.  Previous  to  magna  cliatta,  the  crown,  whether  rightly 
or  wrongly,  assnmi'd  power  io  make  giants  to  imliviiluals — geneiallj-  the  largo  proprie- 
tors of  lands  adjacent — whereby  an  exclusive  right  was  given  to  such  individuals  to  fish 
yt)r  the  salmon  'is  well  iw  .ill  oilier  fish  wilhin  certain  liinii-;.  This  ri^ht.  when  eonfeiTcd. 
often  aiiplied  to  the  shores  cf  the  sea,  but  gen<'ra!ly  prevailed  in  navigable  rivers  and  the 
liioinhs  of  such  rivers.  The  frequency  of  such  giants  was  one  of  the  grievanecs 
redressed  liy  magna  charta.  which  prohibited  the  crown  thenceforlli  from  making  like 
j^rants  Hut  tlie  then  existing  grants  were  .saved,  and  hence  every  person  who  at  the 
liresent  day  claiuis  a  several  or  exclusive  fishery  in  navigable  rivers,  must  show  that  \ni 
grant  is  from  the  crowu.  iind'is  a  sold  a-i  magna  ch.iita.  It  is  not.  however,  in  any  way 
utcesiary  that  he  be  able  lo  produce  a  grunt  "or  chain  of  grants  of  such  antiquity;"  for  if 
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belias  beea  in  undisturbed  possession  for  a  long  time — say  CO  years  and  upward — it  i«, 
presumed  tUat  such  title;  U  as  old  as  laacrna  cbartu.  and  bad  a  legal  oii.^iu.  When  a  per- 
fon  is  entitled  to  a  sidoion  fisbcry  (and  if  bo  is  eutitk'd  to  a  r.alinon  lisbery  he  is  cniitlod 
al&)  to  the  trout  aud  otber  flsb  fitqentiiig  llie  same  place),  bo  is  uevertbeless  sulgccted 
to  certain  rcstriclioutf  as  to  t!io  inodo  of  lisliins  6:ilinon.  TliCoC  restrictions  are  imposed 
i.y  the  salmon  flsbery  acts  of  ISGl,  ISOj,  and  1S73,  wbicb  rcpcaltil  prior  acts  of  parlia- 
ment. Xo  person  is  uow  cnliUcd  to  u>c  liglils,  spei:rs,  galTs,  strokcballs,  snatches,  or 
tlij/ like  iiistrui-.ienis  for  c:!tcbing  salmon;  uor  can  Hob  roe  he  iii-cd  for  tlie  purpose  of 
.i.-iiiu?.  All  nets  u.sed  for  (isliiii.^  falmoa  must  Lave  a  mesh  not  less  than  2  in.  in  e.xtCD- 
fiou  from  kuoi.  to  knot,  or  3  in.  nuasurcd  round  caeb  m>'sb  when  wet.  Xo  new  fixed' 
ingine  of  any  description  is  to  be  used.  A  penally  is  incurr.  d  for' violating  ibcsc  enact-' 
mollis,  and  also  for  taking  unsca.sonable  salmon,  or  for  lakiiig,  deslroyms.  or  obstruct- 
\a-^  lbs  passa;j:o  of  young  salmon,  or  disturbing  spawnin,^  salmon.  The;  close  time,  dur- 
in}  which  no  ^almon  shall  be  llslicd.  extends  from  Scpi.  1  to  Feb.  1  following,  except 
ih.it  for  rod  fishing  the  close  season  shiiU  not  commence  till  Nov.  1.  Tlic-o  periods  may  ij 
b)-.'a\vs  be  slightly  varied  for  each  district.  During  <;lo.si  time  no  salmon  can  lie  legally 
will  or  be  in  the  fxjsscssion  of  ;inj' person  for  sale;  and  such  fixed  engines  as  are  stilt 
li':.il  shall  be  removed  or  put  out  of  gear  during  close  time.  Moreover,  ibrongbout  the' 
year,  there  is  n  weekly  clo»c  time — that  is  to  say,  no  pir.son  can.  except  with  rod  an'd' 
iiw.  lawfully  fish  salmon  between  13  a.m.  (noon)  of  Saiiniiay  to  C  .\.m.  of  Monday  fol- 
Ij.ving.  Though  owner.s  of  dams  need  not  UKike  fisli-pa-se,s,  there  must  be  free  giips 
ra  rleln  fishing  weirs  of  acertain  width.  For  the  purpose  of  supervising  the  enforcement 
of  tae  acts,  fishery  inspectors  arc  appointed  for  England.  Fishery  boards  were  eslab-| 
li.-bed  in  1886,  ami  by  by  laws  can  cliange  close  seasons,  license  dulies  for  fishing  instru*' 
mcnls,  mesh  of  nets,  anil  other  mailer,  within  limits.     See  al.-U)  PoACiiiNO. 

U.  Ill  Scoll.ind  there  are  various  important  dillercncea  from  the  law  of  Engl.ind  as' 
rcKirds  s:dmon  fisheries.  In  Scotland,  the  general  rule  is  that  all  salmon  lislieries  in  tlnij 
rivers  and  surrounding  se:ui  are  vested  in  the  crown,  and  hence  no  pcr.soii  is  enlitlotl.to 
fiiii  with  nets  or  engines  except  he  can  s'.iow  a  grant  or  <!harlcr  from  the  crown.  If  ho 
cia  oaiy  show  a  general  grant  of  fishings  without  specifying  salmon,  then  it  is  necessary' 
n.)t  oa!y  to  produce  such  grant,  but  to  show  that  he  Inn  bee.'i  in  exclusive  possession  for 
40  years  and  upward  of  the  salmon  fishings.  Moreover,  while  this  right  to  catch  salmon 
ly  U(!!s  is  rested  in  the  crown,  or  in  some  grantee  of  the  crown,  the  right  to  angle  for 
million  is  novy  held  to  be  included,  and  dojs  not  belong  to  the  riparian  owner.  The 
pi'iiic,  (/lilt  public,  have  no  right  anywhere  in  Sco;laud  to  fish  for  si.lmon  either  with 
n-,t  or  ro.l.  Cy  virtue  of  many  old  statutes,  all  fixed  engines  for  cateliing  s.ihiiou  aro 
illejal,  aa;l  it  is  settled  that  everything  is  in  the  nature  of  a  fixed  engine  which  is  not 
litl.l  in  t))j  band  of  the  fishermen  while  they  are  fishing;  but  a  inecbanical  coiiirivanc(V 
which  clfiibles  the  fisberman  to  go  a  litllefurlher  into  the  river  with  his  coble  or  boat; 
which  is  to  drag  the  net,  is  not  illegal.  Stake  n  is,  however,  are  not  illeg.d  if  they  are' 
r.(>;  ia  a  river  or  the  mouth  of  a  river.  In  IVGi  and  IttiS.  statutes  were  passed  regiilaling 
the  Scotch  salmon  fisheries.  By  these  acts  fishery  disirirts  are  autliorized  to  Ixj  inaiiagca 
by  lx>jrds.  These  bo:irds  coiisi.st  of  the  lirie  proprietors  of  fisheries.  [I'be  bo.irdi< 
appoint  constables,  water-bailiffs,  and  watchers,  forming  a  kind  of  river  police.  The 
b'urd  has  power  to  assess  the  various  proprietors  in  sums  so  as  to  raise  funds  for  payinijl 
the  expenses  of  working  the  act — like  funds  being  raised  in  England  only  by  licens* 
iluties.  The  annual  close  time  for  salmon  fishing  is  fixed  by  the  cominissioiiers.  aud 
varies  in  each  district,  but  it  generally  extends  from  Aug.  27  to  Feb.  10  following;  tlKJ 
iiigler's  close  lime  commencing  about  Oct.  16.  The  commissioners  arc  appointed  by  the 
homo  seoR'tary,  their  d'.ities  being  to  fix  the  limits  of  fishery  districts  an#  of  li  vers,  tomakcj 
gencr.d  regulations  as  to  close  time,  cruives,  nets,  etc.  The  Scotch  acts  imitate  the  En?-^ 
li-.i  acts  in  prohibiting  flshinj'  with  lights  or  .salmon  roe,  with  nets  having  smidl  meshtS,' 
it~.  And  there  is  a  weekly  close  time  from  6  p.m.  on  Saturday  to  Ca.m.  on  Monday 
following. 

III.  Ireland. — Tbo  Irish  salmon  fishery  la'n-s  arc  regulated  chiefly  by  statutes  distinpt 
from  those  of  England.  Fislieiy  districts  are  there  established,  and  the  fisheries  anj 
subject  to  rates  and  license  duties  for  the  purpose  of  raiding  funds.  There  is  aii 
a-inuil  and  weekly  close  time,  and  lixed  engines  are  prohibited,  and  free  gaps  enforced 
in  all  fishing  weirs. 

BALMOIiXDJE,  a  vcrj'  large  and  important  famil}'  of  malacoptcrous  fishes,  of  the  stib- 
ordLT  ij>uJi.ii.iu.V(  (baviug  the  ventral  fins  on  the  abdomen  and  behind  the  pectorals), 
nearly  allied  to  cluj.icida!  iftie  herring  family),  but  at  once  distinguished  by  the  second 
'lorsU  tin.  which  they  all  have,  and  which  is  n_erely  a  fold  of  the  skin,  inclosing  fat; 
whence  it  is  called  lUc  a(l4po»c  Jin ,  and  desiiuiie  of  rays.  They  were  all  included  by 
Linnaus  in  the  genus  na'mo,  although  now  divic  ;d  not  only  into  numerous  genera,  but 
by  many  naturalists  into  several  fam.lie.s,  or  wh'jh  one  retains  the  name  of  sulmonidset 
.ind  the  other  principal  ones  arc  cliaraciitUkr  tanX  "rojuUdiT.  The  salmonidre  arc  generally 
Very  muscular,  and  possess  great  strength,  swimming  with  great  rapidity,  even  against 
strong  currents,  and  some  of  them  are  capable  of  leaping  up  falls  of  considerablo 
height,  when  tliore  is  sufilcient  depth  of  water  beneath.  Some  of  them  arc  sea-fishea; 
never  entering  rivers,  although,  like  the  herring,  pilchard,  etc.,  they  approach  tlie  shore 
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to  spawn;  others  nre  generally  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  hut  ancend  risers  to  spawn,  and 
some  of  thciu  also  oa  other  occosioas  not  yet  well  understood;  others,  aguin,  are  coii- 
sUuit  inhabitunts  of  fa'Sli-watcr  hikes,  or  of  rivers  and  streums.  Most  of  them  are 
eutc-umed  for  the  table,  and  some  are  among  the  most  esteemed  of  fishes. 

The  restricted  sidmonlds  of  those  nniuruiists  who  divide  the  fitniily,  are  all  scaly 
flslies,  but  with  the  head  destitute  of  scales  and  the  cheeks  fleshy;  the  upper  imrl  of  the 
mouth  is  formed  by  the  premaxillary  and  maxillary  bones  together;  the  bnuichiostegal 
nvya  ars  numerous;  the  air-bladder  is  large  and  simple;  the  teeth  are  usually  small,  soniu- 
tiiiics  very  numerous,  the  tongue  being  furnished  with  them,  as  well  as  the  oilier  parts 
of  the  mouth,  although  others  have  the  teeth  few  and  small,  or  even  wanting.  They 
nre  generally  voracious  fishes,  feeding  chiefly  on  other  flshes,  cnistaceaus,  worms,  etc. 
The  salmon,  siilmon  trout,  bull  trout  or  gray  trout,  trout,  charr,  gniyling,  and  smelt  are 
familiar  British  examples.  The  white  flsh  of  North  America  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant species,  and  to  the  same  genus  (eoregonvi)  belong  many  others,  inhabiting  the  lakes 
an.l  rivers  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  some  of  them,  from  their  herring-like 
appearance,  known  as  herring  Minion  a,-aA  fresh-water  herriTig.  The  capelin  (q.v.)  is  a 
^>a-fish,  never  entering  fresh  waters.  The  restricted  or  true  salmonidoe  are  found  only 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  and  chiefly  in  the  colder  regions. 

The  eluiraciiiidanxX&o  have  the  hotly  scaly  and  the  head  destitute  of  scales;  the  up.per 
part  of  the  mouth  is  formed  by  the  premaxillarics  and  ronxillaries  together;  there' aro 
only  four  or  five  branchiostegal  niya;  the  air-bladder  is  divided  by  a  constriction  in  the 
middle;  the  teeth  are  very  various,  wholly  wanting  in  a  few,  numerous  in  most  of  the 
genera,  present  ou  the  tongue  in  some,  and  not  m  othci-s;  sm!:ll  and  feeble  in  some, 
Ui  others  large  and  strong;  iu  many  conical  and  sharp,  iu  some  flat.  Most  of  the 
species  feed  on  animal  food,  but  a  low  ou  vegetable  food  alone;  Mhilc  so;ne  are  omniv- 
orous, eating  with  equal  readiness  worms  or  other  soft  animals  and  fruits  which  full  into 
Oke  water.  One  of  lliose  feeding  exclusively  on  vegetable  substanci^s  is  the  pacu  (inyletes 
paeu),  a  flsh  scarcely  excelled  bv  any  as  an  article  of  food,  which  has  teeth  very  like  the 
molar  teeth  of  sheep,  and  employs  them  in  browsing  on  the  plants  :hnt  grow  on  rooks 
covered  with  water  near  the  cataracts  of  the  rivers  of  Quiana,  and  in  some  of  the  trib- 
utaries of  the  Amazon.  In  form,  it  is  very  unlike  the  trout  or  salmon,  b^ing  short, 
thick,  and  clumsy.  This,  however,  is  not  unfrequent  in  the  eharacinida,  which  exhibit 
much  greater  variety  of  form  than  the  salmonidee  proper.  Thus,  in  some  of  the  genus 
ternualmo  (see  Piuata),  of  which  there  are  many  species,  voracious  carnivorous  flshes 
with  sharp  trenchant  teeth,  the  depth  of  the  body  is  almost  as  great  as  its  length.  Thu 
species  of  terrataliiw  are  sometimes  called  taw-bellied  salmon,  from  their  keeled  and 
acrra'.ed  belly.  The  cliarnciiiidce  are  all  inhabitants  of  fresh  water;  some  of  the.u 
African,  but  the  greater  number  South  American.  Their  fl-jsh  is  general^  mucli 
esteemed. 

The  neopelida  differ  from  both  the  previous  sections  of  salmonidee  iu  the  structure  of 
the  mouth,  which  is  formed  entirely  of  the  premaxillary  bone,  tlie  maxillary  lyinic 
behind.  Few  of  them  have  an  air-bladder  Some  are  scaly  and  some  destitute  of 
scales.  The  form  of  the  body  is  snlmon-like  in  some,  but  deep  and  compressed  ia 
Others.  They  are  generally  marine,  as  the  argentine  (q.v.),  tiie  only  British  species. 
Tliey  abound'  chiefly  in  the  warmer  seas;  the  Mediterranean  produces  some;  but  the 
greater  number  belong  to  the  Chinese  and  E^t  Indian  seas.  Some  are  in  high  repute 
for  their  fine  flavor. 

Australia  produces  none  of  the  snlmonidae.  The  rivers  and  streams  of  that  region, 
however,  as  well  ^  those  of  New  Zealand,  Patagonia,  and  the  Falkland  islands,  produce 
a  numlier  of  spec's  oi galnxiaii,  a.  genus  of  very  tront-like  form,  but  with  no  scale?  and 
no  adipose  tin.  They  are  called  troutt  by  the  colonists  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
but  are  of  very  inferior  quality  for  the  table. 

SAXHOIT  OF  KOKTE-WESTEBK  AHIBICA.  The  rivers  of  north-western  America 
abound  in  salmon  and  trout  to  a  degree  not  exceeded,  and  perhaps  not  equaled,  in  any 
Other  part  of  the  world.  Since  tlie  article  Salmon  was  written,  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  most  important  species  has  been  given  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Lord"  in  his  work 
entitled  The  Natiiralitt  in  Vanconrer  Island  and  BHti»h  Colvmhu,  (3  vols.  Lond.  1866).  to 
which  we  are  indebted  also  for  accounts  of  the  candle-fish.  Vancouver  island  hcriing, 
and  viviparous  flsh,  noticed  in  this  supplement.  The  first  jplace  must  be  given  to  talmo 
quinnnt,  of  which  quinnat  is  one  of  the  Indian  names,  a  llsh  simihir  in  quality  to  our 
European  salmon,  and  sometimes  70  lbs.  in  weight.  It  is  very  thick  in  proportion  to  its 
lengih,  the  dorsal  outline  slightly  arched,  almost  forming  a  notch  with  the  tail.  The 
back  is  light  steel  blue,  shading  to  a  lighter  tint  on  the  sides,  and  imperceptibly  changing 
to  pray  or  silvery  white,  blushed  over  with  pink,  on  the  belly.  The  upper  parts,  and 
often  also  the  lower,  arc  thickly  spotted  with  black  stars.  Salmon  of  this  species  ascend 
the  Columbia,  the  Fraser.  .-nd  otlier  rivers  in  prodigious  numbers  at  the  spawning  sea- 
son, and  proceed  hundreds  of  miles,  and  even  in  the  Columbia  1(X)0  miles,  from  the  sea 
into  every  rivulet,  "filling  even  pools  left  on  the  prairies  and  flats  by  the  receding 
floods."  In  what  multitudes  they  cro«<l  up  the  rivers  will  be  even  better  understood 
from  the  following  statements  of  Mr.  Lord,  relating  to  a  tributary  of  the  Fraser:  •'  About 
a  mile  from  my  camp  wfts  a  large  patch  of  pebbly  ground,  through  which  a  shallow 
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itream  found  ite  vray  into  the  Inrger  river.  Though  barely  of  sufficient  depth  to  cover 
ID  ordinary-sized  mlmon,  yet  I  have  seen  that  stream  so  filled,  that  flsb  pushed  ono 
another  out  of  the  water  bi^h  and  dry  upon  the  pebbles.  ....  With  one's  hands  only, 
or,  more  easily,  by  employing  a  giiff  or  crook-stick,  tons  of  salmon  could  hove  been  pnv 
cured  by  tlie  simple  proci-ss  of  hooking  them  out."  Mr.  Lord  goes  on  lo  express  bis 
(pinion  that  thousands  of  the  siilmon  ascending  the  small  mountain-streams  never  can 
spawn  from  sheer  want  of  rooct.  He  dc8cril>es  tLem  as  dying  by  scores  at  the  base  of  a 
vaterfall  wbicli  they  could  not  leap,  where,  however,  they  persisted  in  rciaainiiig  till 
tlicy  died  from  inanition,  fresh  fish  coming  up  ns  the  dead  ones  floated  down.  A  prodi- 
rious  stench  arises  from  the  multitudes  of  dead  salmon  floated  down  the  rivers.  The 
tjadians  say  that  all  the  salmon  of  this  species  that  come  up  to  spawn  die  in  the  rivers; 
tnd  Mr.  Lonl  believes  that  few,  if  any,  ever  reach  the  sea  again.  They  seem  not  to  cat 
when  id  the  fresh  water,  and  cannot  be  tempted  either  by  tly  or  bnit,  nor  is  any  food  to 
be  found  in  their  stomachs,  although,  in  the  stomachs  of  those  taken  in  the  tidewny  or 
alt  water,  the  remains  of  small  ilsti  and  marine  animals  are  to  be  found.  This  kina  of 
ahnon  ascends  the  rivers  in  June  ami  July,  for,  unlike  the  snlmon  of  Britain,  it  spawns 
ID  summer. — At  the  same  time  with  talmo  gvinnat,  a  smaller  species,  called  by  the 
hidians,  at  the  Kettle  falls,  cha-la-lool  {talmo  Oairtineri).  ascends  the  rivers.  Its  average 
weifbl  is  only  from  eight  to  eleven  pounds,  hut  when  It  first  arrives  in  the  fresh  water 
its  flesh  is  fat,  pink,  firm,  and  most  delicious. — A  little  Inter  in  the  season  comes  the 
Wkak-toothed  Salmon  {talmo  paucidejin). — The  autumn,  also,  has  its  supply  of  salmon , 

auite  equal  to  that  of  spring  in  point  of  numbers,  but  inferior  in  quality.  They  ascend 
ee  rivers  in  September  and  October.  The  autumnal  ealmon  (salino  lyenoden  oi  Pallns), 
a  species  known  also  in  northern  Asia,  is  a  din^  hook-nosed  fish,  called  hooked  incut  by 
the  fur-tnuleni.  The  booked  snout,  however,  is  peculiar  to  the  males.  Salmon  of  thu 
species  are  to  be  found  "  in  every  stream  and  rill  where  they  can  by  any  possibility  work 
a  passage,"  and  they  often  remain  in  fresh  water,  far  from  the  sen,  for  four  or  six 
months,  all  of  them  becoming  emaciated,  and  many  of  them  dying,  while  the  snout  of 
the  male  becomes  prodigiously  elongated,  and  the  teeth  also  increase  into  tusks.  As  to 
the  multitudes  of  the  full-grown  fish  of  this  species  to  be  found  at  the  proper  senson  in 
the  riveia  of  north-western  America,  the  following:  extract  from  Mr.  Lorii's  book  is  oon- 
eludve:  "At  fort  Hope,  on  the  Fraser  river,  in  the  month  of  September,  I  was  going 
trout-fishing  in  a  beautiful  stream,  the  Qun-que-alla.  that  comes  thundering  and  dancing 
down  the  Cascade  mountains,  cold  and  clear  as  crystal ;  these  salmon  were  then  toiling 
up  in  thousands,  and  were  so  thick  in  the  fork  that  I  had  great  trouble  to  ride  my  horse 
through:  the  salmon  were  in  such  numbers  about  his  legs  as  to  impede  his  proinress,  and 
frightened  him  so  that  he  plunged  viciously,  and  very  nearly  had  me  off." — The  Rkd- 
spoTTBD  Salmon  Tkoct  (talmo  tpeetabUi*),  is  another  valuable  fish  of  the  same  regions. 
It  seldom  exceeds  three  pounds  in  weight.  It  ascends  the  rivers  in  October,  when  a 
^eat  Indian  fish-harvest  takes  place.  This  fish  is  readily  taken  hy  hooks  baited  with 
dried  salmon-roe,  or  by  a  small  shining  strip  from  the  belly  of  a  trout. — The  Oregon 
Brook  Trout  {talmo  or  fario  tteUatut)  abounds  in  the  rivers  and  streams  of  north-west- 
ern America,  even  to  a  height  of  7,000  ft.  in  the  Rocky  mountains.  It  attains  a  weight 
of  three  Dounds,  and  is  a  delicious  fish.    This  trout  is  readily  taken  with  fly  or  bait. 

The  Lidians  of  these  regions  take  the  Sidmon,  as  they  ascend  the  rivers,  hy  various 
contrivances.  They  construct  weirs  reaching  from  one  side  of  a  stream  to  the  other, 
«ith  openings,  through  which  the  fish  pass  into  large  lateral  prisons  of  closely  woven 
wicker.  They  use  nets  in  the  bsyj  ana  harbors,  when  the  salmon,  pursuing  anchovies 
and  herrings,  run  into  the  net,  and  are  caught,  and  thus  immense  numbers  are  taken. 
They  construct  rude  scaffolds  or  stages  of  wood  among  the  holders  on  the  sides  of  large 
rivers,  on  each  of  which  many  Indian  fishers  await  the  salmon,  with  small  nets  fastened 
lu  handles,  40  nr  50  ft.  in  length.  Thirty  salmon  an  hour  is  not  an  unusual  tuke  for  two 
Indians  to  land  on  a  stage.  Another  and  more  curious  method,  practiced  at  falls,  is  by 
means  of  great  wicker  hampers,  about  80  ft.  in  circumference,  and  12  ft.  in  depth.  To 
rk-tke- these  available,  huge  trees  are  cut  down,  lopped  clear  of  their  branches,  and 
brought  to  the  edge  of  the  river,  where  they  are  fastened  co  that  the  smaller  ends  over- 
h.nng  the  foaming" water.  To  these  the  wicker  baskets  are  suspended,  where  the  salmot 
eenemlly  leap  in  their  attempt  to  clear  the  falls;  and  in  each  basket  two  naked  Indian* 
are  stationed  all  day,  frequent  relays  being  necessary,  as  they  are  under  a  heavy  fall  ot 
water.  As  the  salmon  fall  into  the  basket,  the  Indians  catch  them  under  the  frills,  kill 
teem  with  a  clnb,' and  fling  them  on  the  rocks.  Mr.  Jliord  says:  "I  have  known  800 
sahnon  landed  from  one  buket  between  sunrise  and  sunnet,  varying  in  weight  from  20 
to  75  lbs."  The  salmon  and  trout  of  these  regions  have  already  been  made  in  some  small 
nteasnre  available  for  the  markets  of  the  m<»e  densely  peoplea  parts  of  the  world. 

SALM-SAI/M,  Felix,  Prince,  1888-70;  b.  Austria;  commanded  n  U.  8.  regiment 
during  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  rose  to  be  brig.gen.  He  went  to  Mexico  nt  the  end 
of  the  war,  was  one  of  Maximilian's  aids-de-camp,  and  chief  of  his  household,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  with  him  nt  Queretaro;  but  was  soon  released.  He  joined  the  Prussian 
•tmy,  and  was  killed  at  Qravelotte. 

8ALNAVE,  Stlvain,  1832-70;  b.  Hayti ;  entered  the  army  as  a  common  ."oldler,  roee 
to  the  Tank  of  capt.  and  was  prominent  in  the  revolution  of  QeSraro,  by  which  SouloOque 
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(q.v.)  waa  ovor&iown.  Considering  liimaclf  poorly  rewarded  for  his  eervioon  in  ihe 
revolution  ana  iu  repulsing  Uio  SpauiuU  invaaiou;  lie  organized  u  couiucr-rcvolutioii, 
and  in  11307  drove  Geffrard  from  tlio  state.  In  i8o9  Ltuuiinique  ftiid  Saget  liuaded 
a  third  successful  revolution  and  Salaavo  was  put  to  death  at  Furt-au-Prince,  Jao.  10, 
1860. 

SALOSiON,  JoHASN  Petek,  an  eminent  muaiciin,  violln-playor,  and  composer,  b. 
at  B^;nn  ia  1T4'3.  When  young,  he  was  aitacbcd  to  the  service  of  prince  Henry  of  Prus- 
sia, for  whom  ho  composed  several  opcra.s.  In  1781  he  visited  Paris,  and  'afterward 
London,  whore  he  met  with  so  warm  a  reception  tlint  he  waa  induced  to  settle  there. 
His  scries  of  subscription  concerts  in  London,  in  17.)'),  form  an  era  in  the  history  of 
music,  in  bo  far  as  tlicy  led  to  the  produclion  of  llaydii's  twelve  grandest  symijUonics, 
known  as  the  Salomon  set.  In  1800  Salomon  rctire'd  from  public  life,  but  continued  to 
compose  eonjs,  glees,  and  violin  solos  and  concertos,  lie  died  in  181.5,  and  was  interred 
iu  Westminster  abbey. 

SALOMONS,  SlrDA^^D,  1707-1873;  b.  Loudon;  a  banker  of  .Jewif,h  iiarentage,  by 
spccial  act  of  parliament  made  sherill  of  London  ntkl  .'iliddlcscx  eo.  18.).»,  liiga  .ihi.;ilT  of 
Kent  lS3i)-10,  elected  alderman  1835-44.  lie  reiuseJ  lo  take  the  oath  "on  tiie  failliof 
a  Christian,"  and  was  not  allowed  to  talic  hi^  soal.  lie  became  a  barrister  iu  13W,  aud 
was  elected  lord  mayor  of  Loudon  ly.").)-oli.  lie  wus  the  I'list  EngU<h  magiptr.ite  of 
Jewish  parontiigo.  lie  was  4  time.-!  ek":ted  M.P.  f.;r  iJreenv.ioh,  but  oa  account  of  his 
peculiar  ideas  iu  relation  to  theoulhhe  was  ruled  out  until  185y,  whea  its  form  received 
amodificalioa  allowing  iin  Israelite  to  assume  it.  II  j  was  deputy  liout.  for  Keut,  Sussex, 
and  Sliddlcse.x,  uaronet  of  the  United  Kingdom,  133a.  II3  i;i:l)li.shod  .1  Uej-'eii  1;  of  the 
Joint  Stock  Ban/cn,  and  several  pampiilets  oa  religious  disabiilties,  jKirsecutious  of  the 
Jews,  currenc}',  corn-laws,  etc. 

SALO'NA.     See  Spalato,  ante. 

SALOBTICA.or  S.vlosi'ki  (anc.  T/iemaloni-a.  Tnrk.  ft:f!anil!),  at.  of  European  Tnrkpv, 
In  the  vilayet  of  the  same  name,  and,  ne.vt  to  Oonstiintinople,  the  greatest  <!mporium 
of  commerce  in  the  empire,  is  situated  on  the  gulf  of  Saloniki,  and  rises  from 
the  shore  along  the  face  of  a  hill.  The  city  is  inclosed  by  white  walls,  partly 
ancient  and  partly  mediifival,  about  five  in.  in  circuit,  and  is  .suiTounded  by  cypresses 
and  oilier  evergreens.  As  seen  from  the  scii.  it  presents  a  bright  and  bimutiful 
appearance;  but  its  internal  uspr>ct  is  mi.senble  in  the  e-vlrcme.  The  principal 
l)uildiugs  are  mosques,  most  of  which  were  proviou.slv  Christian  churches.  The  C'ibitle'. 
called  by  tlie  Turks  Vedi-Kuloh,  or  "the  Seven  I'owerr,"  is  the  ancient  Acropol»» 
within  it  are  to  l)e  seen  the  ruins  of  a  triumphal  arch  belonging  to  the  time  of  Marcin 
Auielins.  OtliT  relics  of  antiquity  are  the  PropylaSum  of  the  hippodrome,  a  magni'.i- 
cont  Connthi'in  colonnade  of  five  pillars;  the  triumphal  nrnh  of  Augustus,  erected  after 
thf  I)attlrt  of  Phflippi  (now  forming  th'j  gate  of  V="'dar  or  Vardari);  the  arch  of  Constan- 
tiiie,  etc.  Sidoniea  exports  the  corn,  cotto;i,  wool,  tobacco,  boes-wav,  and  silk  ot 
Maix'donia.  Salinica  is  connected  by  railway  with  Uskub,  nearly  10!)  m.  inland.  In 
1874.  1031  vessels  of  .5S4,835  tons,  entered  and  cleared  the  port.  Pop.  70,UOO,  of  whom 
80,030  are  Turks,  30,000  Greeks,  and  30,0)0  Je\'.^. 

Salonica  was  at  first  called  Therma,  under  wiiich  designation  Jt  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  march  of  Xerxes  through  Greece.  It  was  rebuilt  bv  Cassander  about 
81.')  n.c,  who  probably  named  it  Thcssalouica  in  lumor  of  his  wife;  and  during  tho 
Koinan  Macedonian  wars,  it  figures  as  the  principal  station  of  the  M'\cedoiiian 'fleet. 
After  tlic  close  of  the  civil  wars,  its  prosperity  rapidly  irierpfl<>ed.  and  for  three  centuries 
it  was  the  first  cily  in  Greece.  It  w.is  eariy  the  seat  of  a  Christian  church.  Puring  the 
barbarian  invasions,  it  proved  the  great  biil'.vark  of  Ihe  easfei-ri  empire.  It  was  thrio 
taken  in  Ihe  middle  ages — lirst,  by  the  Saracens  in  904;  sccondlv.  by  the  Sicilian  Nor- 
mans in  1185;  and  thirdly,  liy  the  Turks  under  Amurath  II.  iu  1430. 

SAIOOP'.    See  Sassafras. 

SALOP.    See  SimoPsniRE. 

SAL  PA,  a  genus  of  moUusca,  of  the  division  tiinicnfn.  in  which  there  is  no  shell,  but 
n  lcath;'ry  tunic  with  two  apertures;  the  type;  of  the  family  salpidm,  which  float  in  The 
"sea,  and  have  the  tunic  transparent  and  elongated.  They  are  allied  to  amidin  {q.v.). 
nlthougli  not  fixed  like  them,  and  have,  two  oiKJninps,  through  tho  hinder  of  which  the 
Writer  enters,  and  is  expelled  through  the  anterior  by  a  regular  contraction  of  tlie  manlle,  so 
thai  thoanimal  isimpelled  through  the  water  in  a  backward  direction,  without  any  appa- 
rent voluntary  action.  The  mlptB  are  sometimes  solitary,  and  sometimes  united  in  long 
chains,  those  in  chains  having  the  contraction.s  of  tlie  individuals  simultaneous;  but  the 
solitary  tiii'jjin  ajipejir  tn  be  the  parents  of  ihosu  which  aic  in  chains,  and  they  in  turn 
give  birth  to  uolitary  individuals  very  differeiit  from  themsiOves.  The  whole  texture  is 
very  delicate,  so  that  the  aniiiml  i.s  s<mietiincs  i-ciicily  to  b<(  discerned,  except  from  its 
iridescent  hues  in  the  sunshine-,  which  make  chains  of  .iiilpa,  wlien  very  numerous,  a 
consplcuois  feature  in  the  surface  of  the  great  deep  iu  trojncal  regions.  The  oritic(;s  of 
the  alimcnlary  canal  arc  not  near  together,  as  in  nxcidui,  Init  at  oppo.site  extremities  of 
the  Ixidy.  The  branchial  chamber  of  aseidta  is  represented  by  a  wide  membmaous 
cauSI,  traversed  by  a  long  vascular  ribbon,  which  is  continually  exposed  to  the  water 
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(hit  psgses  throTigh  the  canal.    The  mlp<B  united  in  chains  have  no  orffunic  connecHon, 
but  apparently  ntlliere  together  by  Uttle  suckers. 

SAL  PIUIB£IX£.    Stte^iTER. 

8AXSETTE  (native  name  Sdthti),  an  island  on  the  w.  coast  of  British  India,  in  (hO 
prc-siikncy  of  Bonl^!lv,  lies  immediately  n.  of  Bomljay,  with  which  it  is  connoctca  iy  • 
fnog  peni"nsiila,  -nd  hy  an  artificial  embaukmctit  called  Ziou's  rausicway.  It  is  18 "m. 
Iniij.  and  11  m.  in  extreme  breadth.  Pop.  about  50,000.  It  is  l)eaiitifiil,  picturesque, 
amf  densely  ■wooded,  is  diversified  by  nioutuain  and  liill,  and  contains  many  fertile 
tnifls.  Sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  flax,  and  hemp  arc  grown.  TlianaU,  ihe  diief  town, 
stands  on  the  e.  coast,  20  m.  n.n.w.  of  Boinl)ay  by  the  Great  Indian  Peninstdar  railway. 
■which,  after  traversing  the  islands  of  Bombay  and  8alsett6,  en)sse.*  to  the  coii.inent  half 
a  mile  to  tlic  s.  of  tliis  town.  Pop.  about  13,000.  A  numl)er  of  leinarkable  caves,  called 
tliecavesof  Kauhari  or  Kenery,  are  foun<l  in  llie  inid<lleof  the  island,  5  ni.w.  of  Thanah. 
They  are  nearly  a  linndrcd  in  number,  are  all  excavated  in  the  face  of  a  single  hill,  and 
cinain  elabonite  carving.  The  caves  are  in  six  stories,  on  the  ledges  of  the  mountain, 
aad'the  stories  are  connected  by  stairs  cut  in  the  rock.  Tlie  cave  first  approached  con- 
fl«is  of  three  chambers,  one  uiitlnished,  and  dates  from  the  9tli  or  lOlh  c.  a.d.  ;  it  con- 
tains no  figures  or  carvings.  The  otl>er  caves  contain  numerous  carved  representations 
of  Buddha,  many  of  them  of  colossal  size.  Rolira  and  inscriptions  are  also  found.  There 
are  caves  in  several  localities  of  tlie  island  besides  those  at  Kanliari — e.g.,  those  of  Mont- 
p.-zir,  3!ng;itani,  and  Jageshwar.  The  caves  are  frequently  llie  liaums  of  serpents  and 
tijcrs.  On  the  n.,  on  the  coast,  is  the  small  wnlering-plaec  of  Gliora  Bandar,  which  has 
btvn  designated  the  Montpelicr  of  Bombay.  The  fort  of  Thanah  and  the  island  of  8ul- 
selte  were  taken  by  the  English  in  1774. 

SkLSVfr,  or  Salsavt,  Trofgopogon  porrifoUut,  a  biennial  plant  growing  in  meadows 
Ihrougbuut  Kurope,  not  common,  and  perhaps  not  tnily  indigenous  in  Britain;  cultivated 
in  gardens  for  the  sake  of  its  root,  which  is  used  in  tlie  same  manner  as  the  carrot,  and 
is  Tery  delicate  and  pleasant,  with  u  flavor  resembling  asparagus  or  scorzoncra.  The 
niotis  long  and  tapering,  and  in  cultivation  white  and  fleshy,  with  much  while  milky 
jaice:  the  stem  3  to  4  ft.  high,  with  smooth  and  glaucous  leaves,  which  resemble 
till**  of  tlie  leek;  the  flowers  are  of  a  dull  purple  color.  The  seeil  of  salsify  is  sown  in 
^priDg,  and  the  root  is  ready  for  use  in  winter.  In  the  following  spring,  when  the  flower- 
siullware-lhrokvn  up,  they  are  used  like  asparagu.s.  Owing  lo  a  pcciniar  mode  In  which 
llie  roots  are  sometimes  dressed,  so  as  to  have  a  flavor  somewhat  like  that  of  oysters,  ssil- 
sil'y  IS  sometimes  jiopiilarly  called  llie  oysler  plant. — The  genus  tragopi/ijon  belongs  to  the 
caiural  onler  e >mpo»itai,  suly-ovder  cicftoracefK,  and  is  dislinguisheil  by  one  row  of  eight 
to  ten  bricts  united  at  ihe  base,  a  punctured  receptacle,  feathery  pappus,  and  siriated 
ailicnia  with  Ion;;  heuk. — The  PuBPi,K  Goat's  Beard  {T.  pmteiiiiji),^  native  of  Britain, 
tfas  for.-aorly  cul.ivalod  in  England  for  its  roots,  which  are  similar  iu  quality  to  salsify. 

SALT.  3r'o  froorc.M.  Common  salt  is  cither  procured  in  the  solid  crjslaiiino  state 
mtl'd  mrk-Knlt  (q.v.>,  as  a  natural  brine  fi-om  wells  or  springs,  or  by  the  evaporation  of 
sen-wa'er.  In  the  first  caso.  it  is  obtained  by  mining,  often  at  great  depths,  as  at  North- 
■Kir-h  in  Ohi'sbirc;  at  Salzburg,  Mtulgebiirg.  Berchtesgaden,  and  Wimpfen  iu  Germany; 
Crarow  in  Polund;  in  fhe  Punjab  and  otht-r  pjrts  of  the  world. 

Rock-snlt  almost  always  contains  impurities,  tind  theif  fore  is  dissolved  in  water,  ana 
tbc  insoluble  matters  mixed  with  it  are  deposited  at  Ihe  bottom.  The  brine  is  then 
(3r.i'vn  ofT  and  evaporat('d  bv  artificial  heat  in  large  iron  pans. 

Natnnil  brine  i«  obfaine<I  at  Droitwich  and  Stoko  in  Worccstcrsbire,  and  Nantwich 
n  (1ie<:hirc.  At  Droitwieh  the  shaft  is  only  sunk  175  ft.,  and  the  brine  rises  to  tlie  sur- 
f  ."•  and  overflows  if  not  pumped.  There  arc.  however,  reservoirs  made  for  it.  into 
v.l.irli  it  is  pumped,  r^nd  from  which  it  is  distributed  to  the  various  works,  which  are 
lit'le  more  than  large  sheds,  with  numerous  openings  in  their  roofs  to  allow  the  steam 
fn--'  egr<"ss.  Flues*  run  from  end  to  end  of  the  floors,  and  on  these  rest  the  iron 
fvnror:i!ln<r-pnn9.  which  are  about  65  ft.  long  by  25  broad,  and  about  18  in.  in  dcplh 
I'l  oilier  places  very  deep  shafts  have  been  sunk,  and  the  brine  requires  to  be  ))uin!ied 
frirn  a  srient  d.*i>fli.  The  flues  heat  the  brine  nearly  to  boiling-point,  and  as  a  large 
«irf:!cc  U  «'X!V)sed,  the  evaporation  is  very  rapid,  and  tlic  ciTstals  are  small,  as  in  the 
lin<'  table-Kilt.     If,  however,  the  iieat  is  more  gentle,  the  salt  is  coarser,  and  is  fit  for 

•  ■■'Tins  mftif.  fish.  etc. :  and  when  very  slow,  a  much  coarser  kiml,  called  hny-mU,  is  pro- 
iIiickI  Halt  is  obtained  from  sea-water  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  Ibis  is  effected 
ly  finiply  cvaponitina:  it  in  brine-pits  or  shallow  square  pools,  dng  on  the  shore  for  the 
l'iin><>se.'  ■\V"lien  the  evaporation  lias  proceeded  to  a  certain  extent,  the  liquid  assumes  a 
r-ii(lisli  color:  a  pellicle  of  salt  forms  on  its  surface,  which  soon  breaks  and  sinks  down, 

•  I  !<•  followed  by  another;  and  the  crystallizathin  then  proceeds  nipidly.  When  com- 
^lele.  the  salt  is  removed  to  sheds  open  at  the  sides,  and  then  piled  in  heaps,  in  order 
th:.t  the  chloride  of  magnesium  may  be  removed.  Tliis  is  very  easy,  for  as  it  is 
'•■iremely  deliqnescent,  it  liquefies  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  runs  out.  The 
Silt  is  then  redissolvcd  and  crystallized,  if  great  fineness  is  required. 

S.\IiT  (nnte).  sodium  chlorid" — chemical  symbol.  NaOl — an  essential  constitnent  of 
fu>;i.  the  use  of  which  dates  from  the  earliest  ages.     The  Romtms  are  thought  to 
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have  been  the  first  to  manufacture  it  Many  ancient  philosophers  treat  of  it  scientific- 
ally, but  the  correr-t  new  u/  ,i»  cuniposition  as  the  chluriile  or  sodium  is  of  quite  r«cent 
origin,  sir  Hiiniphrey  Davy  liaving  Arst  experimentally  demonstnited  it  in  1810.  Salt 
if>  jirescnt  in  every  part  of  the  huiuiin  frame,  orgiinized  in  the  solids  itnd  dissolved  in  the 
jluids.  Besides  its  use  as  an  article  of  food,  immense  quantities  are  consumed  in  the 
)  .'cservation  of  meats,  etc.,  and  for  other  iuduatrial  purposes.  The  annual  rate  of  oon- 
tiinpliou  varies  in  different  countries,  bring  estimated  at  60  lbs.  for  ciich  person  in  the 
I'liited  States,  while  in  Great  Britain  it  is  22  llw.,  and  in  France  only  lii  lbs.  The  salt  of 
commerce  niny  be  roughly  classed  under  two  general  heads,  that  which  is  found  in  iis 
crystalline  state  in  deposits  of  rock-salt,  and  that  which  is  produced  by  the  evaporation  and 
purification  of  salt  brines.  Deposits  of  rock -salt  are  not  confined  to  any  one  series  of 
strata,  but  appear  at  various  deptlia  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  and  in  nearly  every  geologi- 
cal horizon.  Thus  the  great  English  deposits  in  Cheshire  and  Worcestershire,  as  well  as 
t|ie  deposits  in  France  and  Oerniany,  occur  in  different  members  of  the  Irliissic  group; 
the  mines  of  Wieliztlca  in  Austrian  Oalicia,  those  at  the  base  of  the  Carpathian  rooua- 
tains,  those  in  Tuscany  and  Sicily,  belong  io  tlie  tertiary;  in  the  Austrian  Alps  deposits 
exist  in  tlie  oolitic  limestone;  and  in  other  places  they  occur  in  the  carboniterou^  and 
even  in  the  Silurian  slnita.  The  deposits  in  Petit  Ause  island,  Vermilion  bay.  La.,  are 
only  from  16  to  W  ft.  below  the  surface,  while  those  in  Ontniin,  Canada,  lie  at  a  depth 
of  fully  800  feet.  Very  little  rock-stilt,  as  sucli,  is  wed  either  in  England  or  in  tlie 
Unit»l  Slates,  the  large  quantities  mined  in  the  former  country  being  mostly  exported. 
But  tlie  deposits  of  rock-salt  arc  usually  turned  into  artificial  brines  by  dissolution  in 
water  while  still  in  the  mines,  and  the  product  of  thcfe  brines  furnishes  much  of  the  salt 
that  is  used  iu  England.  The  natural  brines  must,  of  course,  include  the  sen-water 
which  is  largely  iltpended  upon  in  South  and  Central  America,  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
in  southern  Europe.  Very  little  salt  is  made  from  fca-wafer  in  the  United  ^tiites — not 
more  than  400,000  bush,  annually.  The  natural  brines  proper  are  the  salt  springs  nud 
wells  which  result  from  the  accidental  dissolution  of  rock-salt  deposits  by  passing  cur- 
rents of  water.  These  are  found  with  more  or  less  frequency  in  shnost  eveiy  country ; 
they  abound  in  England,  in  iiurthcrn  Italy,  in  Prussia,  and  especially  in  Russiii.  Salt 
hikes  also  are  frequent  in  the  latter  country,  but  in  theGreatSslt  lake  in  Utah  the  United 
States  possesses  Uie  largest  known  inland  fiody  of  salt  water. 

Manvfactare. — The  coarser  quiilities  of  salt  are  mostly  msde  from  sea-water  or  from 
brines  by  a  natural  process  of  cviiporation,  nltliough  they  consist  sometimes  of  rock-salt 
ground  to  a  suitable  size.  Along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  the  evaporation  is 
effected  by  exposing  (he  sea-water  in  sliallow  basins  to  the  influence  of  sun  and  air.  la 
Russia,  Sweden,  and  other  northern  countries,  salt  is  obtained  l)y  freezinpr  sea-water  in 
large  reservoirs.  As  the  ico  ro  formed  is  nearly  pure,  repeated  congelations  leave  the 
molherliquor  more  and  more  impregnated  with  salt,  ;ind  the  residuum  is  finally  boiled 
down.  In  New  York,  Kiinsn.i.  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia  there  are  many 
manufactories  of  coarse  salt  from  the  natural  brines.  By  mere  exposure  in  a  series  of 
shallow  wooden  vals,  protected  from  the  rain  by  movable  covers,  the  liquid  is  first  fret-d 
from  its  principal  impurities,  and  then  evaporated  by  solar  heat — thecoarsesnltsoobtained 
being  largely  used  In  the  preservation  of  meat  and  fltb.  The  most  important  of  these 
establishments  is  at  Onondaga,  N.  Y.,  where  the  finer  grades  of  salt  are  also  made. 
These  finer  qualities  of  salt,  often  knowaas  boiled  salt,  result  from  the  application  of 
artiflcinl  heat  to  the  brines.  In  many  cases,  however,  and  especially  when  the  brine.s 
are  weak  and  diluted,  they  itro  submitted  to  a  preliminary  process  of  evaporation  in  the 
air,  which  not  only  concentrates  the  liquid,  hut  frees  it  from  the  carbonic  acid  and  the 
feiTous  carbonates  with  which  it  is  freouentlv  impregnated.  This  may  be  done  in  tLo 
wooden  vats  already  mentioned,  tliougn  a  favorite  process,  superseding  al'i  others  in 
Europe,  consists  in  pumping  the  liquor  up  to  a  high  reservoir  and  thence  allowing  it  to 
trickle  down  through  bundles  of  thorn  or  brush  built  up  in  the  form  of  a  wall,  the  great 
amount  of  surface  thus  exposed  to  the  wind  and  sun  causing  very  rapid  evaporation. 
This  preliminary  process  is  called  "graduation."  After  the  liquor  has  been  sufliciently 
concentrated  the  separation  of  the  salt  is  effected  by  artificial  heat.  This  may  be  done 
in  various  wnvs.  the  most  usual  being  those  known  as  the  kettle,  the  pan.  and  (he  steam 
processes.  Tlie  first  is  peculiar  to  tii'e  United  States,  and  is  practiced  especially  in  tlie 
OnondMim  factories.  Some  fiOorflO  hemispherical  iron  kettles,  ca]inble  of  holding  from 
120  to  150  gals.,  are  placed  in  a  double  row  along  a  common  flue,  heated  by  fire-placea 
at  each  end.  At  the  bottom  of  each  of  these  kettles  a  pan  with  a  long  handle  is  iutro- 
diiccd.  upon  which  are  collected  the  impurities  precipitated  during  the  process  of  <'on- 
cenlniiion.  From  time  to  time  the  pan  is  removed  and  cleaned  until  the  salt  crystals 
liegin  to  iippear,  when  it  is  not  replaced.  After  the  salt  has  separated  it  is  wa.«hed  in 
the  remaining  pickle,  hung  in  baskets  over  the  kettles,  where  it  is  drained  for  a  fe'w 
hours,  and  then  emptied  into  the  store-rooms.  Here  it  remains  for  a  couple  of  weeks — 
a  law  in  New  York  state  makes  a  two  weeks'  drying  in  the  store-room  obligatory — and 
is  then  ready  for  tlie  market.  The  pan  process,  not  often  practiced  in  this  country,  is  a 
favorite  in  England.  Tlie  brine,  after  tthas  been  "graduated"  to  a  sufficient  specific 
gravity.  Is  placed  in  large  shallow  iron  pans  called  the  "foreheaters,"  where  it  is  boiled 
until  the  impurities  have  been  deposited,  and  then  when  it  has  almost  reached  the  satu- 
ration point  is  run  off  into  similar  pans  and  evaporated  to  dryness.    In  the  steam  pro 
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cess  the  graduated  brine  is  placed  io  wooden  vnts  called  settlers,  about  800  ft.  long,  8  ft. 
vide,  and  6  ft.  deep,  heated  by  means  of  a  number  of  4  iu.  steam  pipes  passing  tlirou^k 
Uiem  from  end  to  end.     The  impurities  having  been  Uuposiled  in  the  uulilcrs,  the  liquid 
is  drawn  into  other  vats  called  "  grujners,"  of  the  siimu  length  and  width,  but  only  a  foot 
or  two  in  depth.     The  salt  forms  verv  rapidly,  and  is  lif  t^iu.  drained,  and  stored  in  the 
nme  way  as  in  the  kettle  process.     The  steum  process  is  used  iu  varioi^s  places  in  the 
United  Stati-s,  particularly  in  the  SagiuaTr  valley  in  Michigan,  where  the  ketilu  process 
It  also  practiced.    The  fineness  of  the  salt  in  all  cases  depends  upon  the  rapidity  with 
'  Kbich  the  evaporation  is  conducted,  the  most  r.ipid  boiling  producing  the  finest  ^ined 
.■iU.    The  United  States  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  salt  manufactories;  no  leas 
tiuo  23  of  the  states  are  or  have  been  actively  engaged  iu  the  production  of  the  various 
grades  of  salt    Of  these  New  York  and  Michigan  are  the  chief.     The  former  state  lias 
produced  as  much  as  9,033,874  bush,  in  a  single  year  (1862),  but  since  that  time  the  yield 
lias  declined  and  does  not  now  average  800,000  bush,  a  yecr.    The  saline  springs  are 
principally  in  Onondaga  county,  iu  the  towns  of  Syracuse,  Salina,  and  Oeddes.     They 
tre  the  property  of  the  state,  which  supplies  the  brine  to  manufacturers  aud  receives  a 
royalty  of  one  cent  per  bushel.     The  salt  industries  of  Michigan  are  of  quite  reccutdevel- 
ment, 'although  as  early  as  1888  unsuccessful  efforts  had  been  made  by  the  state  authori- 
lits  to  work  the  valuable  licks  and  springs.     In  1859,  prompted  by  the  offer  of  a  bounty 
of  10  eta.  a'bushel.'bSeredtiy  the  legislature  for  salt  made  in  the  slate,  a  company  was 
Mvauized  in  Sast  Saginaw,  and  in  a  few  years  the  production  of  salt  htwl  reached  such 
extensive  proportions  as  to  largely  encroach  upon  the  market  formerly  commjinded  by 
Xew  York.     Nearly  700,000  bush,  are  now  made  yearly  iu  Michigan.     West  Virginia, 
Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  have  each  of  them  at  different  periods  been  among  the  lead- 
ing states  in  the  union  in  this  branch  of  industry,  but  they  have  seriously  declined  of 
late  years.     In  Indiana,  Ulinoia,  Kentucky,  and  the  New  England  states,  the  business 
has  become  unproductive;  in  Missouri  ana  Tennessee  it  has  been  abandoned.    Some  of 
the  western  states  and  territories,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  aud  California, 
contain  important  saline  springs  and  lakes,  which  have  been  only  slightly  worked  as  yet, 
and  which  with  the  settlement  of  the  country  will  probably  be  fully  developed.    In 
Liouisiana  the  deposit  of  rock-salt  in  Petit  Anse  (see  Salt  Deposit  in  Louisiana) 
yields  about  100,000  bush,  annually.    The  demand  for  salt  iu  the  United  States,  how- 
erer,  is  stiU  largely  supplied  by  importation,  especially  from  Canada,  the  acnual  con- 
saniption  being  placed  at  nearly  40,000,000  bush.,  and  only  about  oue-ludf  of  that 
amount  is  of  home  production. 

AgrteuUvral  uses. — These  aro  two-fold:  first,  as  a  fertilizer  of  the  soil,  and  second,  as 
a  necessary  article  of  food  for  farm  stock.  Salt  can  be  only  sparingly  used  as  a  manure; 
in  effects  depend  so  much  not  only  upon  the  character  of  the  cnips,  but  also  on  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  that  in  the  hands  o:  an  ignorant  person  it  is  liable  to  do  more  harm 
tban  good.  In  the  rice  fields  of  the  east  sca-watcr  is  said  to  have  been  used  from  u 
very  early  anliquitv  with  beneficial  results.  In  sandy  soils,  especially  in  those  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  mangold-wurtzcl,  the  English  farmers  have  found  salt  very  successful 
and  it  is  also  recommended  as  a  top-dressing  in  pasture-lands,  checking  the  rank  growth 
of  the  grass,  but  greatly  increasing  its  qualitj'  and  succulence.  Used  in  connection  with 
aitriite  of  soda,  in  the  proportions  of  two  parts  of  salt  to  one  part  of  nitrate  of  soda,  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  latter  manure  are  largely  increased.  On  stiff  soils,  however,  salt 
ii  practically  inoperative,  and  in  many  cases  where  its  use  has  been  recommended,  as  in 
the  growth  of  cei-eals.  cabbage,  etc.,  cxporiencc  has  shown  that  it  is  of  little  or  no  benefit. 
A<!  an  essential  portion  of  the  food  of  live  slock  salt  is  a  necessity  upon  every  farm. 
Animals  which  arc  subject  to  lively  exercise  during  the  day  are  especially  dependent 
upon  salt  for  their  health,  aud  instances  are  rot  uncommon  where  beasts  of  burden  have 
liied  for  want  of  it.  Milch  cows,  it  is  well  known,  need  a  daily  allowance  of  salt  in  order 
to  preserve  the  sweetness  of  their  milk,  and  the  quality  of  the  fleece  of  ahmxi  depends 
to  a  great  extent  upon  their  obtaining  a  sufficient  measure  of  salt.  A  custom  practiced 
by  many  farmers,  which  may  be  generally  recommended,  is  that  of  keeping  a  stock  of 
salt  in  tue  corner  of  a  pasturage  to  which  ready  access  is  had  by  the  cattle,  there  being 
no  danger  of  their  eating  more  than  nature  requires,  except  in  cases  where  it  had  pre- 
viously been  denied  them  for  an  undue  length  of  time: 

JnduiUnal  ums. — It  is  estimated  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  amount  of  salt 
con.sumcd  in  this  country  is  used  in  the  packing  and  preserving  of  meats  and  fish,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  products  of  the  dairy.  In  the  case  of  beef  and  pork  a  small  por- 
tion of  saltpeter  is  often  added  to  the  salt,  which  withdraws  the  moisture  from  the  meat. 
Sugar  is  also  usdd  in  connection  with  salt  in  the  curing  of  hams.  For  dairy  purposes 
none  but  the  finest  grades  of  salt  should  be  used;  in  the  packing  of  beef  ana  pork  the 
coarser  kinds  are  the  best.  It  has  often  been  suggested  that  salt  might  be  employed 
advantageously  in  the  seasoning  of  timber,  but  experience  teaches  tiiat  timber  so  sea- 
soned is  liable  to  contract  moisture,  with  all  the  atlendnnt  evils  of  warping  and  increas- 
ing in  bulk  and  in  weight.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  wood-work  constantly  exposed  to 
water,  as  in  the  joints  and  intersections  of  ships,  this  objection  does  not  liold,  and  the 
experiment  in  such  cases  baa  often  been  tried  with  success.  In  refrigerating  mixtures 
snlt  is  invaluable,  and  in  the  manufacture  cf  ice-cream  large  quantities  of  salt  are 
annoally  consumed.    As  salt  is  the  source  from  which  soda  is  derived,  it  is  really  the 
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basis  in  the  manufacture  of  soaps  and  glass.  In  the  United  States,  however,  very  little 
Bait  is  converted  into  soda,  llie  latter  nrticle  lieing  principally  imported.  England  turns 
fully  one-lialf  of  its  annual  production  of  .salt  into  soda-ash.  Other  chemical  products 
of  Halt  are  the  chlorine  used  in  the  bleRclierivs  and  hydrochloric  or  muriatic  acid — the 
latter  being  formed  in  the  nianufuclure  of  soda. 

SiVLT,  Sir*TiTC8,  1803-76;  b.  England;  educated  atWakefleld;  began  business  as  a 
■woolen  manufacturer  at  Bradford,  1834;  founded  in  1853  near  Shipley  ou  the  river  Aire 
a  manufacturing  village,  called  Saltaire.  The  factory  works  cover  about  20  acixis,  and 
lihere  are  1000  convenient  dwellings  for  tlie  operatives.  lie  was  mayor  of  Bradford; 
president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce;  a  member  of  parliament  for  Bradford  1859-61; 
made  a  baronet  in  1860.  IIu  was  the  head  of  the  mercantile  house  of  Titus  Salt,  Sous 
and  Co.  and  liberally  aided  several  benevolent  institutions,  scho.ils,  and  libraries,  lie 
was  remarkable  for  his  care  for  the  physical  and  moral  wcIXare  of  his  great  host  of  work- 
people. 

SALTA,  a  province  in  the  n.w.  of  the  Argentine  republic,  bounded  by  Bolivia, 
Santiago,  (Jatamarea,  Tuciini!\n,  and  Jujuy;  50,000  sq.m.;  poi>.  '69,  85,959.  It  is  drained 
by  the  San  Fnincifco,  Bermejo,  Juramenlo,  and  very  many  otlier  rivers.  The  sur- 
face is  mountainous,  traversed  by  many  spiu-s  of  the  Andes,  some  peaks  of  which 
are  15,000  ft.  high.  The  soil  is  remarkably  pnnluctive;  and  among  the  ninny  e.xporfs 
arc  coffee,  cotton,  cocoa,  wine,  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses.  Copper,  iiwu,  and  the  pre- 
cious metals,  are  found. 

SALTA,  a  town  in  the  n.w.  of  the  Argentine  confederation,  capital  of  a  state  of  the 
same  nuuie,  and  about  l')0  in.  distant  from  the  Arauhanian  and  Uolivian  frontiers.  It 
stands  on  the  banks  oftlic  upper  waters  of  the  Salado,  at  the  height  of  upward  of  3,900 
ft.  above  sea-level;  but  even  with  tins  elevation  its  climate  is  unhcaliliy.  It  is  wvU 
built,  contains  a  number  of  good  edifices,  and  about  11,000  inhabitants. 

SALT-CAKE  is  the  term  employed  to  designate  the  crude  sulphate  of  soda  made  from 
oil  of  vitriol  and  common  salt,  and  used  in  the  preparation  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

SALTCOATS,  a  seaport  on  tlie  firtli  of  Clyde,  county  of  Ayr,  30  m,  s.s.w.  of  Glasgow. 
Though  its  shipping  trade  has  declined,  Saltcoats  is  a  thriving  place,  and  a  great  resort 
of  scabatliei's.     Fine  Msasalt  is  manufactured.     Pop.  '71,  4,624. 

SALT  DEPOSIT  is  Locisi.vx.v,  a  remarkable  deposit  of  rork-salt  occnrs  on 
Petit  (or  Petite)  Ause,  a  small  island  of  Iberia  parish.  La.,  lying  in  a  marsli  near  Vermil- 
ion bay  10  m.  s.  of  New  Iberia  in  lat.  29'  50'  n.,  long.  91°  55'  w.  Its  discovery  was 
accidentally  made  in  1861,  an  opportune  time  for  the  southern  confederacy,  as  almost 
their  entire  supply  of  salt  was  dniwn  from  this  source  during  the  later  years  of  the  war. 
The  deposit  is  covered  by  a  mere  drift  mass  16  to  18  ft.  deep.  It  is  remarkably  ptire 
and  so  far  ns  mined  is  found  to  lie  in  one  solid  mass  without  split  or  cleavage.  Its 
dimensions  have  not  yet  been  nscertaincd,  a  shaft  has  been  driven  through  it  to  the 
depth  of  50  ft.  and  it  has  been  tunneled  from  e.  to  w.  to  the  extent  of  about  150  yards 
without  reaihing  the  margin.  In  sinking  the  shaft  a  large  number  of  fossil  remains  of 
human  beings,  and  mastodons,  mammoths,  and  other  animals  were  fonnd,  together  with 
pottery  ware  and  s>one  imi>letnenls.  The  latter  also  are  strewn  in  great  profusion  over 
the  i,«fand,  and  it  is  conjectured  that  the  place  formerly  abounded  in  game,  nttmcted 
thither  prolmbly  by  the  salt-licks,  and  was  consequently  a  favorite  hnnting-ground,  but 
hunters  and  liunteu  seem  to  iiave  been  involved  in  a  common  cntistroplie. 

SALTER.  AViLUAM  D.,  1794-1809;  b.  N.  Y. ;  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  1809; 
rose  through  successive  grades  to  capt.  1839;  was  commandant  at  the  Brooklyn  navy- 
yard  1850-69,  and  commodore  on  the  retired  list  1863.  In  1863-66  he  was  inspector  of 
vessels  of  war.  In  the  war  of  1812  he  served  on  tiie  Conttilulion  in  the  cngjigement 
Willi  The  Guerrierc,  and  was  an  officer  of  approved  valor,  distinguished  for  gallant  ser- 
viccii. 

SALTILLO,  a  city  of  Mexico,  capital  of  the  state  of  Coaliiiila,  250  m.  w.s.w.  of  Mata- 
moras.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  contains  a  public  square  and  fountain,  and  carries  on 
manufactures  of  blankets  and  ponchos.  Pop.  15,000.  Seven  m.  s.  is  Bue-ia  Vista, 
famous  f<.)r  tlio  battle  fought  there,  Feb.,  1847,  when  the  Mexican  forces  were  repulsed 
by  an  inferior  U.  S.  army. 

SALTIHO,  the  process  by  which  animal  and  v«getablo  Bnbstanoe*  are  preserved  for 
food  l>y  the  aid  of  common  salt.  This  is  either  done  by  rubbing  dry  salt  into  the  flesh  to 
be  preserved,  and  repeating  tlic  proce.<!s  from  timetotime,  until  it  £Bsab80Tt)ed  sutflcient 
to  arrest  decomposition ;  or  the  salt  is  liquefied  with  a  little  water,  and  made  into  brine, 
in  which  articles  are  placed  until  required  for  use,  when  a  little  soaking  and  washing 
removes  the  superfluous  .salt.  VcgeUibles  are  only  salted  in  tlie  latter  way;  and  con- 
tinental nations  use  it  extensivelv  for  the  preservation  of  various  kinds  of  vegetable  food 
for  wmter  consumption.  A  littie  saltpeter  is  often  added,  and  very  much  increases  the 
cfflciency  of  the  common  salt.    See  Antiseptics,  Food. 

SALTIBE,  one  of  tlie  ordinaries  in  heraldry,  its  name  of  uncertain  etymology,  repre- 
senting a  bend-sinister  conjoined  with  a  bena-dexter,  or  a  cross  placed  transversely  like 
the  letter  X.    Like  the  other  ordinaries,  it  probably  originated,  tis  Mr.  PlanchS  suggests. 
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te  tbe  clamps  and  braces  of  the  shield.  The  form  of  the  snltire  has  been  assigned  to  the 
cnws  on  which  St.  Andrew  is  said  to  have  been  crucified ;  hence  the  frecjuency  of  this 
ordinary  in  Scotch  heraldry.  A  siillire  i.s  subject  to  the  variations  of  liciug  engrailed, 
iuvected,  etc.,  and  may  lie  or/jxii.  When  twoorinore  saltircs  arc  boruc  in  a  shield,  thi-y 
areL>ouped,  not  at  right  angles,  but  liorizontidly;  and  as  they  are  always  so  treated,  it 
is  considered  superfluous  lo  blazon  them  as  couped.  Charges  disposed  in  the  form  of  a 
i4ltire  are  described  as  placed  sattireuiays,  or  in  gaUire.  The  former  term  is  more  prop. 
erly  applied  lo  two  long  cliargcs,  as  swords  or  lieys,  jilaccd  across  one  nriother  (in 
wiiich  case  tlie  rule  is,  that  tlic  sword  in  bend-sinister  should  be  uppermost,  unless 
otherwise  blazoned);  and  the  latter  to  live  charges  placed  two,  (me,  and  two. 

SALT  LAKE,  a  co.  of  n.  Utah,  s.e.  of  Great  Salt  lake,  intersected  by  the  Jordan 
river,  and  traversed  in  the  e.  by  the  Wahsatch  mnuntains;  poj).  18.337;  u\.\a.  1200. 
Tbe  soil  along  the  base  of  the  mountains  is  natundly  barren,  but  is  made  fertile  l)y 
irrigation.  The  co.  is  crossed  by  several  railroads.  The  staples  arc  wheat,  liny,  pota- 
toes, wool,  and  butter.  There  are  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead;  many  manufn'ctoacs, 
and  smelting  works,  flouting  and  saw-mills,  tanneries,  and  breweries. 

SAIT  LA£2  CITY,  the  chief  town  and  erclesiastical  capital  of  the  Mormon  territory 
of  Utah,  is  on  the  e.  hank  of  the  river  Jordan,  between  lake  Utah  and  Grent  Suit  hike, 
30  m.  8.  of  the  latter,  and  4.850  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  600  m.  c.n.c.  of  3aii  Fran- 
cisco, and  1100  w.  of  the  Mississippi.  It  was  settled  by  the  Mormons  (q  v.)  iu  184",  .ind 
contains  260  lots  of  ten  acres  each;  4  public  squares;  shaded  streets  128  ft.  wide,  throuiih 
each  of  which  flows  a  stream  of  pure  water  from  the  neighboring  mountains,  lO.OdO  it. 
high,  from  which  the  gardens  are  irrigated.  The  houses  are  chiefly  built  of  jidobes,  or 
sun-dried  uricks,  each  wile  iii  the  polygamic  fanulies  having  a  separate  entrance.  The 
principal  etiiflces  are  the  Mormon  teniple,  the  litliing-hmiso  or  treasury,  and  ;he  social 
hall,  which  serves  for  ballroom  and  theater.    Pop.  in  1!?60,  8,236;  in  1870,  12.854. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  {fliiie),  capital  of  Salt  Lake  eo.  and  of  Utah  territory,  at  the  base 
of  tlK-  Wahsjitcl^  mouiitsdns;  2  m.  e.  of  the  river  Jordan,  12  m.  s.e.  of  the  great  Salt 
lake.  It  was  laid  out  when  the  region  was  a  wiklerniss.  by  a  company  of  143  Mormons 
led  by  I3rigii:;m  Young;  pop.  iu  75.  20,000.  The  .silo  of  the  city  covers  about  9,i;00 
.".(res.  only  si  quiirter  of  wliicli  is  (xciipied.  It  is  connccUd  by  the  Utah  Central  railroad 
with  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  railroatls  at  Ojiden,  36  miles.  The  city  is  divided 
into  20  wards,  in  almost  every  one  of  which  is  a  piilibc  square.  The  city  is  lighted  by 
ras  an<l  has  5  m.  of  street  railroad.  It  contains  a  city  hall,  the  Mormon  taliernac'le, 
Kpiscopal,  Presbyterian,  Methoilist,  Congregational,  ami  Catholic  churches,  2  nalional 
Iianks,  a  .savings'  bank,  the  university  of  Deserel,  graded  schools,  a  public  library,  a 
museimi,  several  newspapers,  and  two  monthly  periodicals.  The  Morinou  tabernacle, 
ciisting  $500,000,  accommodates  15,000  people,  and  has  au  -immense  organ.  There  are 
many  halls  and  a  large  thcster. 

SALTONSTALL,  Gtirdok,  1666-1724;  b.  Mass;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1684; 
onlainetl  pastor  of  the  First  church  (Congregational),  New  London,  1691;  was  prominent 
in  politics,  and  was  elected  governor  of  Connecticut  in  1707,  which  position  he  held 
aniil  his  death.  lie  was  an  eloquent  s))enker.  He  bequeathed  £1000  to  Harvard  college 
to  aid  in  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry. 

SALTONSTALL,  Le-\-brett,  i.i..d.,  1783-1845;  b.  Mass.;  studied  at  Phillips 
academy.  Exeler,  N.  H. ;  graduated  at  Harvard  college  1802;  commenced  practice  of 
law  in  Salem  180S;  and  Iwcame  eminent  in  his  profession;  was  often  memlier  of  the 
lecislature;  a  state  senator  in  1831:  mayor  of  Salem  1836-38:  member  of  congress 
1838-43.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ma.«sachnsett8  historical  society,  to  which  he  con- 
tributed JlitUniad  Sketch  of  Harerhill;  also  of  the  ac-adcmy  of  arts  and  .sciences.  He 
litqnenthed  most  of  his  library  to  Phillips  academy,  Exeter,  and  some  money  to  the 
lil)rary  of  Harvard  college. 

SALTONSTALL,  Sir  niCHARD,  1586-1658;  b.  England;  nephew  of  sir  Richard, 
Iird  mayor  of  London  in  1597:  the  ancestor  of  those  in  New  J^ngland  who  bear  tliat 
name,  and  one  of  the  fathers  of  Ma,ssacl)U.sctts  colony.  He  came  lo  Ma.ss;icliiisetts  with 
gov.  Winthrop  in  1630,  was  assistant-govcrncr  that  year,  and,  with  Mr.  Phillips,  com- 
meno-d  the  settlement  of  Watertown ;  returned  to  England  in  1631,  where  he  continued 
X\w  friend  of  the  colony  and  a  patentee  of  Connecticut.  In  1651  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
mini!«er8  Cotton  and  Wilson,  protesting  against  persecution  for  religious  opinions. 

SALTPETER    See  Niter,  ante. 

SALT  HAHQ£,  or  Kalabaqh  MotTNTAms,  a  mountain  range  in  the  Punjab,  India, 
I'es  in  an  e.  and  w.  direction,  in  lat.  88°  80' — 88°  20'.  The  range  rises  on  the  w.  bank 
of  tbe  Jhelum,  runs  w.  to  the  Indus,  and  after  affording  a  passage  to  the  river,  reappears 
on  its  w.  side,  and  pursues  the  same  direction  till  it  miiets  with  ihe  Suleiman  mountains. 
Tbe  Salt  range  is  about  300  m.  in  length,  and  varies  from  2,000  to  5,000  ft.  in  height. 
I'.*  appearance  is  exceedingly  bleJik  and  barren;  vegetation  is  seldom  met  with;  there 
are  no  trees;  and  tbe  bold  and  bare  precipices  which  frequently  occur  give  to  liie  range 
a  forbidding  aspect.  Rc>ck  salt  is  found  in  inexhaustible  quantities,  and  so  pure  that 
after  being  pounded  it  is  ready  for  use.  /.Inm,  iron  ore,  coal,  gj'psum,  and  limestone 
abound;  gold-dust  is  washed  down  in  tbe  sands  of  tbe  rivers,  and  graphite  is  also  found. 
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8ALT  OF  SATtTXH,  an  old  name  for  acetate  of  \e»A. 

SALT  OF  SOBBEL,  tUe  common  name  for  binoxalate  of  potash. 

SALT,  8FIKITS  of,  tlie  old  name  for  muriatic  or  hydrochloric  acid, 

SALTS,  SXELLnrO,  a  preparation  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  with  some  of  the  sweet- 
scented  voliitile  oils,  use  us  a  ruKtorutive  by  persons  suffering  from  faintness.  Tlie 
punf^ncy  of  the  ammonia  is  all  that  is  useful,  and  the  oils  arc  added  to  nia'ie  it  more 
agroeiiblu.  Oil^  of  lavender,  lemon,  cloves,  and  bergamot  are  those  cbicflv  used.  The 
celebrated  Predion  smeliinc-salts  are  scented  with  oils  of  cloves  and  pimento.  Tlie 
manufacture  of  oniamcntul  bottles  to  coutiiin  this  preparation  is  an  important  branch  of 
the  gliiss  and  silversmith's  tnulcH. 

SALTS,  TH£OST  OF.  Any  substance  vrliich  is  pnxluced  by  the  combination  of  a  bmae 
with  un  acid,  is  commonly  termed  a  talt.  The  base  is  in  most  cases  a  metallic  oxide, 
which  is  capable  of  uniting  witli  an  acid,  and  of  more  or  less  completely  neutralizing  the 
disliactive  properties  of  the  latter;  in  some  cases,  however,  the  base  is  non-meiallic  and 
organic  in  its  nature,  as  in  the  ciutc  of  ammonia,  morphia,  quink,  strychnia,  creatiniBc, 
etc. 

The  salts  derive  thpir  generic  name  from  common  salt,  now  known  as  chloride  of 
sodium,  but  till  the  lime  of  Davy  reg  irdcd  as  a  compound  resulting  from  the  union  of 
hydrochloric  (or  a*  it  wastlien  tertm.'dv.»nBC«/»«*e)  acid  and  soda.  8o«  Sodium.  Davy, 
however,  showed  that  during  their  action  upon  each  other,  both  the  acid  and  the  alkali 
undergo  decompisition,  and  that  while  water  is  funned  by  the  union  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
alkali  (NaO)  and  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  (HCl),  the  sodium  of  the  former  combiaca 
with  the  chlorine  of  the  laUer  to  form  chloride  of  sodium  (NaCI).  Uence,  strangely 
enough,  the  very  substance  from  which  the  salts  derive  their  name  as  a  clas),  was  Ihc 
means  of  overthrowing  the  old  idea  timt  a  Sidt,  as  a  matter  of  nccesMity,  must  result 
from  the  union  of  a  base  with  an  acid.  It  was  then  proposed  to  divide  SiJts  into  t^ro 
classes — those  formed  by  the  union  of  a  base  witli  an  oxyacid,  such  aa  nitrate  of  potosli 
iKO.NOi),  formed  by  the  union  of  oxide  of  potossitim  with  nitric  acid,  sulphate  of  aodik 
(.NaO.SOi),  carbonate  of  lime  fCaO.CO,),  etc.,  which  were  termed  ox^Kd'U;  while  the 
other  class  consisted,  like  chloriae  of  sodium,  of  a  metal  combined  with  the  characteristic 
elo'ment  (chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  fluorine)  in  a  hydro»!n  acid  or  hvdracid  (as,  fur 
example,  hydrochloric,  hydriodic,  hydrobroniic,  or  hydrofluoric  acid).  'Vke  salts  of  ihi;* 
second  class,  of  which  chloride  of  potassium  (KCl)  and  fluoride  of  calcium  (CaF)  may  Ixi 
quoted  as  examples,  being  constructed  on  the  same  plan  or  type  as  sea-suit,  were  termed 
/u^'oid  Dolii  (q.  v.),  from  the  Qreek  word  liab,  the  sea.  The  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  or 
tludriuu,  which,  in  combination  with  a  metal,  forms  a  haloid  salt,  is  by  some  writcrii 
termed  a  taU-mcUeaL 

"  The  great  resemblance  in  properties  t>etwecn  the  two  classes  of  saline  compounds, 
the  haloid  and  oxysalts,  has  very  naturally  led  to  the  supposition  that  both  mi<;ht  possi- 
bly be  alike  constituted;  and  that  the  latter,  instead  of  being  considered  compounds  of 
an  oxide  and  an  acid,  miglu  with  greater  propriety  be  considered  to  contain  a  metal  in 
union  with  u  compound  salt-radical,  having  the  chemical  relations  of  chlorine  and  iodi  nc. 
On  this  supposition,  sulphate  and  nitrate  of  potash  will  be  constituted  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  chloride  of  potas^iium.  the  compound  radical  replacing  the  simple  one. 

OW  Vleir.  New  View. 

KO  +  SO,  K-4-SO4 

KO  +  NO.  K-fNO, 

ITydrated  sulphuric  acid  will  be,  like  hydrochloric  acid,  •.  hydride  of  a  snlt-radical 
fl  +  S0«.  When  the  latter  acts  upon  metallic  zinc,  the  hydrogen  i*  simply  displaced' 
and  the  metal  substituted.  No  decomposition  of  water  is  supposed  to  occur,  and  con'- 
sequently  the  difficulty  of  the  old  hi-pothcsis  Is  at  an  end.  When  the  acid  is  poi'ircd  upon 
a  metallic  oxide,  the  same  reaction  occurs  as  in  tlie  ca-ie  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  water  and 
a  haloid  salt  are  produced.  All  acids  must  be.  in  fact,  hydroa:cn  acids;  and  nil  snlts 
:.aloid  salts,  with  either  simple  or  compound  radical.s." — Fownes*8  Manual  of  £!emetUartt 
l^AemMrg,  9th  ed.  1863,  p.  269.  •'  ^ 


researches  in  organic  chemistry,  and  till,  in  certain  special  cases,  it  rcrcived  direct  con 


(which  at  once  broke  up  into  red  fumes  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen  and  free  oxygen)  at  tlie 
other. 

But  although  the  binary  theory  serves  to  explain  in  the  most  satisfactorv  way  nmnv 
cnemical  changes,  as.  for  example,  the  modifications  of  phosphoric  ncid  and  phoaphiite 
of  soda  (see  JlJle/s  Inarganie  Chemutrtf.  2.1  ed.  1860,  p.  333;  or  Gallovray's  Second  Sten 
tn  Chemittry,  1864,  pp.  128-130),  there  are  many  objections  to  it,  and  it  will  probably 
give  place  to  other  views  regarding  the  constitution  of  salts.  For  a  notice  of  these  objec- 
tions, wc  must  refer  to  the  alwve-mentioned  works  of  Miller  and  Qiilloway.    Some  of 
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ourmoct  eminent  chemists,  as,  for  example,  the  editors  of  Fownes's  Jfanual,  take  u 
more  hutK.-1'ul  view.  Accordioe  to  Drs.  Bence  Jones  and  Hofmann,  "  the  geuertil  appli- 
cation of  lie  binary  theory  still  presents  a  few  ditiiculties.  But  it  is  very  probable  tltat 
tlie  prog.  CSS  of  discovery  will  ultimately  lead  to  its  univeriial  adoptiou,  which  wooU 
greatly  simplify  many  piirts  of  the  science."  , 

The  salts  may  be  arran;^  according  to  their  mode  of  composition  iato: 

1.  Mautral  or  Normal  &At»;  2.  Aeid  Salts;  and  3.  Batic  8aU».  A  salt  is  neutral  which 
is  composed  of  as  many  atoms  or  equivalents  of  the  acid  as  tlieie  are  of  oxygen  in  the 
metallic  base.  If  the  base  is  a  protoxide,  or  contuius  1  atom  of  oxygen,  1  atom  of  the 
add  is  combined  with  it.  Sulphate  of  potash  (KO,SOi),  nitrate  of  copper  (CuO.KO*), 
and  carbonate  of  potash  (KO,COj)  are  all  neutral  in  their  composition,  each  consiStJBg 
of  one  atom  of  the  acid  in  combination  with  one  atom  of  a  metallic  protoxide.  ButaU 
these  salts  are  not  neutral,  if  we  judge  of  their  neutrality  by  their  exerting  no  action  oa> 
litmos  or  turmeric  paper,  for  while  the  first  is  neutral  to  test-paper,  tlie  second  exhibits 
to  acid,  and  the  third  an  allialine  reaction;  and  hence  tlic  use  of  the  term  Tiormoi,  ia. 
preference  to  that  of  rieutral,  as  applied  to  tliis  cluss,  has  been  judiciously  advo(«ted  bjr 
Miller  and  other  chemists.  If  the  base  is  a  sesquioxidc,  tlirec  atoms  of  the  acid  cora- 
trine  with  one  atom  of  the  base  to  form  a  neutral  or  normal  salt:  thus,  the  sulphates  of 
alumina  and  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  are  represented  by  the  formulae  Al«0<,3SOa  and 
FeiOi.SSOi;  and  as  these  salts  not  only  redden  litmus,  but  have  nn  acid  taste,  they 
affwd  an  additional  reason  for  our  preference  to  the  tenn  normal  over  neutral  salts. 

Add  Salts  are  generally  formed  by  dissolving  nonnnl  salts  in  the  same  kind  of  aold 
vhich  they  contain,  by  which  means  a  now  salt  is  often  but  by  no  means  always  formed. 
Tlius,  if  normal  euipllate  of  putosi)  (KCSOa)  be  dissolved  in  hot  sulphuric  tu:id,  tableta 
of  a  new  and  strougly  acid  salt  will  appear  us  the  soluiion  cools.  TUuse  crystals  consist 
of  bisulphate  or  acid  sulphate  of  polush,  and  their  compouiliou  is  represeutod  by  tha 
formula  KO,HO,2SO,,  or  KO,SO,  +  HO,SOs.  in  which  the  atom  <if  water  may  be 
regarded  as  acting  in  the  chanicter  of  a  weak  base.  If  a  similar  experiment  is  made  of 
dissolving  nitrate  of  potash  in  hot  nitric  acid,  uo  new  suit  will  l)e  formed,  the  niter  crya- 
ikllizing  out  unchanged.  Why  some  acids  should  have  the  power  of  forming  acid  sattSt. 
and  others  should  not  possess  the  property,  is  unknown. 

In  Dasie  Salts,  or  Sub-salts,  as  tlu'y  are  often  termed,  the  proportion  of  base  predomi- 
nates over  that  of  the  acid,  there  being  two  or  three  or  more  atoms  of  the  basic  oxido 
combined  with  one  atom  of  the  acid.  Thus  nitric  iicid  forms  with  oxide  of  lead  not 
only  the  normal  salt,  PbO.NO,,  but  three  basic  salts— viz.,  2PbO,NOj,  SPbO.NO,,  and 
SPbO.NOj.  Sulphuric  acid  fonns  with  oxide  of  mercury  not  only  the  normal  salt, 
HgO.SOi,  but  the  basic  salt  commonly  known  as  turpeth  mineral,  and  represented  by  the 
formula  3HgO,SOj. 

There  is  one  other  class  of  salts  reoulring  a  brief  notice — viz.,  the  Douhle  Salts.  Many 
neutral  salts  containing  the  same  acid,  but  different  bnf«8,  may  be  made  to  combine  so 
as  to  form  salts  of  the  class  now  under  consideration.  Thus  stilphate  of  potasih  and  sul- 
phate of  alumina  (both  of  which  are  neutral  sulphates)  by  combining,  give  rise  to  the 
double  salt  popularly  known  as  alum,  and  represented  by  the  formula  K0,80«-)- 
AliOs.SSO,  -^  24  Aq,  Similarly,  double  salts  of  silicic  acid  are  of  common  occurrence. 
Thus  the  varieties  of  feldspar  are  double  silicates  of  alumina  with  potash,  soda,  litliia,  or 
lime,  but  most  commonly  with  potash,  snd  tlicy  may  lie  represented  by  the  geceral  for- 
mula MO.SiOi  -f- AljOa.oSiOj,  where  MO  stands  for  potash,  sodn,  etc. 

The  salts  at  ordinary  temperatures  are  solid  bodjes,  with  a  strong  tendency  to  crTO- 
talliziition,  althousrh  a  considemble  number  are  amorphous.  They  may  l>e  either  cofor- 
tess  or  colored.  When  a  colorless  acid  combines  with  a  colorless  "base,  the  resulting  salt 
does  not  exhibit  color.  A  colored  base  combining  with  a  colorless  acid  transmits  He 
color  to  the  resulting  salts,  and  if  n  colored  acid  combine  with  a  colorless  base,  a  similar 
but  leas  marked  result  ensues.  The  Baits  usually  have  a  decided  t.iste.  which  is  nsunllr. 
dependent  on  tlie  base;  the  sulphites  are,  however,  an  exception  to  this  rule,  as  thefr 
taste  resembles  that  of  the  acid.  They  are  variously  influenced  by  high  temperatures; 
scime  remain  unchanged;  while  others  volatilize,  fuse,  and  either  simply  lose  their  water 
of  crystallization,  or  become  decomposed.  Most  salts  nra  soluble  in  water,  and  some, 
as.  for  example,  carbonate  of  potash  and  chloride  of  calcium,  have  sio  strong  n  tendency 
to  dissolve  in  that  fluid  that  they  abstract  the  moisture  of  tlic  atmosphere.  Such  snILi 
are  termed  deliqaeseent.  '  As  a  general  rule,  hot  water  exerts  a  far  more  powerful  solvent 
action  than  cold.  There  are,  however,  some  rcmnrkalile  exceiition.s  to  this  law.  Tlm.s 
the  solubility  of  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  is  very  nearly  the  same,  whatever  bo. 
the  temperature  of  the  water,  and  certain  salts  of  lime  are  mure  soluble  in  cold  than  in 
hot  water. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  an  atom  of  water  enters  into  the  composition  of  cer- 
tain salts  in  precisely  tlie  same  way  as  an  atom  of  potash  or  any  other  base.  Such  watiit 
is  termed  Inuae  leater,  and  is  an  integral  constituent  of  the  salt,  from  which  it  cannot  be 
expelled  by  an  ordinary  heat.  This  water  is  quite  distinct  from  the  water  of  erystaUaax 
tion,  which  is  taken  up  by  many  salts  in  a  defluite  quantity,  when  crystallizing  front 
water,  and  which  is  readily  expelled  by  a  gentle  heat  without  altering  the  chemical 
properties  of  the  salt.  The  crystalline  form  of  salts  which  contain  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion is  much  influenced  by  the  proportion  in  which  the  latter  occurs.  Thus,  greev 
U.  K.  XIIL— « 
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'Vitriol  (sulphate  of  Iron)  crystitlllces  in  two  different  forms  and  with  two  different  pro- 
pOrtionu  of  water  according  to  the  temperature  at  which  the  salt  separates  from  its  solu- 
tton.  The  number  of  equivalents  of  water  of  crystalllzatioa  mny  vary  from  1  to  24, 
«Udi  is  tlie  highest  numoer  yet  observed.  In  order  to  distinguish  tlie  water  of  crystal- 
lisation from  water  acting  as  a  base,  we  characterize  it  by  tne  symbol  Aq.  (from  the. 
Latin  agua,  water).  The  ordiniiry  phosphate  of  soda  is  rcpreeentcd  by  the  formula 
aWaO.IiO.POB  +  84  Aq.  Many  salts  whicli  contain  water  of  crystallization  (for  exam- 
ple, sniphate  or  carbonate  of  soda)  give  off  the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  water  of  crystal- 
llaation  in  a  dry  atmospliere,  and  ciumble  to  powder;  such  salts  are  said  to  effloretee. 
8ftlts  which  contain  no  water  of  crystalliKation  are  termed  anhydrmu;  of  wliich  niter 
(KO.NOj)  is  an  example.  All  salts,  when  dtssoived  in  water,  me  readily  decomposed  by 
the  electric  current,  the  bn.'w  going  to  the  negative,  and  tlie  acid  to  the  positive,  pole.  In 
consequence  of  this  result  tiie  sicld  is  termed  the  elcctro-uegntive,  and  the  base  the 
eiectro-posilive  conslitnent  of  the  salts.  When  a  haloid  snlt  is  similarly  treated,  the 
baloj^eo  (chlorine,  etc.)  is  separated  at  the  positive  pole,  while  the  metal  is  liberateid  at 
ucgadve  pole. 

SALT  or  XASTAft,  a  commercial  name  for  carbonate  of  potash  ia  a  very  crude 
form. 

SILT  OF  TIV  is  the  term  employed  by  the  d}-cr  and  calico-printer  for  protochloride 
of  tin,  which  is  extensively  used  as  a  monlant,  and  for  tike  purpose  of  deoxidizinji^  indigo 
awl  tlw  peroxides  of  iron  and  manganese. 

0ALT-VOBt.  Sal»ola,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  chtnovodiaeect,  bavinpr 
b^nnaplirodite  {lowers,  with  5-parled  perianth,  and  a  transverse  appendnge  at  the  base 
of  each  of  its  segments,  five  stamens  and  two  styles,  the  seed  with  a  simple  integument. 
Tlie  species  are  numerous,  moslly  natives  of  snlt-marshes  and  sea-shores,  widely 
dttueed.  One  only,  PRicKi.y  8alt-wort  {S.  kah),  is  found  in  Britain.  '  It  has  herbnce 
owB  prostrate  much-branched  stems,  awl-shaped  spine-pointed  leaves,  and  axillary  soli- 
taiy  greenish  flowera  It  was  formerly  collected  in  considerable  quantities  on  ilie 
western  shores  of  Britain,  to  be  burned  for  the  sake  of  the  soda  which  it  thus  yields. 
A  tatica  is  the  chief  barilla  (q.v.)  plant  of  the  s.  of  Spain. 

SALTTTE  is  a  compliment  paid  in  the  navy  and  army,  when  a  royal  or  other  distin- 
guished personage  presents  himself,  when  squadrons  or  armed  bodies  meet,  when  oBl- 
cers  are  buried,  iinn  on  many  other  ceremouial  occasions.  There  are  several  modes  of 
saluting:  firing  great  guns  uiid  email  arms,  <£p|)ing  colors,  flngs,  and  topsails,  prcsent- 
l.ng  arms,  manning  the  ynids,  cheering,  etc.  A  royal  salute  consists  in  the  firing  of  21 
great  guns;  in  the  lowering  by  officers  of  their  sword-points,  and  the  dipping  of  the 
colors.  Persons  of  less  elevated  rank,  entitled  to  be  saluted,  receive  less  extensive 
honors.  A  form  of  salute  of  more  frequent  occurrence  is  wlien  a  soldier  "  presents  arms." 
The  various  forms  of  militni7  snlutc,  such  as  the  firing  of  guns,  lowering  swords,  an<i 
presenting  nrms  alike  render  fhe  ship  or  soldier  so  doing  powerless  for  aggression.  Thev 
thus  symbolize  friendliness,  tl>e  putting  of  yourself  in  the  power  of  the  person  saluteJ, 
submission, 

SALUTE  (ante),  a  compliment  by  the  military  or  naval  authorities  to  a  ship  or  an 
olBcer,  etc.,  is  indicated  by  roanniug  the  yards,  firing  guns,  dipping  the  colorsw  The 
national  U.  8.  solute  is  a  gun  for  evei-y  state;  21  guus  are  fired  for  the  president;  17  for 
the  vice-president;  15  for  cabinet  ofilcers,  generals  io  command,  and  govcmoia  of  states; 
18  for  maj.gcneials,  U.  8.  or  foreign  ambassadors;  11  for  brig.generals,  etc. 

SALUZZO,  an  episcopcl  citv  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Cuneo,  at  the  foot 
•«f  the  Alps,  22  m.  e.  of  mount  Viso.  It  Is  a  fine  old  city,  and  contains  a  semi  Gothic 
oatbedrnl  built  in  1480,  with  pillars  of  rare  marWes,  and  colossal  statues  exquisitely 
aonlptured.  a  seminary  for  priests,  a  royal  college,  and  several  elementary  and  infant 
aebools.  The  tower  of  the  Commune,  an  ancient  and  singular  building,  is  worthy  of 
notice;  also  the  abliey  of  Stnffarda,  founded  in  1185  by  the  marquis  Tommaso  I.,  and  de 
■troyed  in  1841;  an  ancient  civic  palace,  and  the  old  castle,  formerly  the  lesidencc  of  the 
OMrquises  of  Saluzzo.  now  a  penitentiary.  Its  products  are  grain,  liomp,  and  wine;  and 
its  manufactures  are  silk  fabrics,  iron  goods,  and  hats.     Pop.  of  town,  '71,  9,786. 

8AL7AQE  (from  Lat.  taltare.  lo  save)  is  the  payment  due  by  the  owner  of  a  ship  or 
cargo  to  persons  who  may  have  been  instrumental  in  .saving  it  from  cxtraordlnarv  danger 
— ^from  the  sea,  fire,  or  an  enemy.  The  propriety  of  this  allowance,  as  an  incentive  to  the 
saving  of  life  and  property,  has  always  been  admitted ;  and  though  the  cmrectness  of  the 
principle  which  allows  salvage  to  royal  ships  for  saving  vessels  of  their  own  nation  may 
be  questioned  on  the  ground  that  their  duly  i-i  to  protect  such  ships  under  all  circuni- 
slftnces,  yet  It  admittedly  expedient  fo  offer  a  fair  pecuniary  reward  as  an  additional 
incentive  to  what  may  often  be  an  irksome  duty. 

Salvage  was  recognized  in  the  earliest  maritime  codes— as  in  the  laws  of  Rhodes, 
Oleron,  and  'WiKby.  The  law  ot  England  divides  it  into  two  classe,<>,  civil  and  hostile 
salvage.  Civil  tuUvage  is  saving  a  vessel  or  her  cargo,  or  part  thereof,  from  the  perils  of 
the  deep;  hostile  salvage  recovers  it  xrom  an  enemy  or  pirate  after  capture.  No  propor- 
tion is  laid  down  in  civil  salvage,  as  generally  applicable.  Each  case  must  be  aecidod 
on  Ita  own  merits,  the  ingredients  for  dccision'bclng,  lat  the  degree  of  danger  incurred  by 
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thenlvoiB;  2d,  the  degree  of  peril  in  which  the  property  rescued  stood;  8d,  the  deg^^ 
of  ^U,  labor,  and  time  cvincedln  the  galrnge;  4tli,  the  value  and  nature  of  the  property; 
Hicept  where  the  assistance  rendered  lias  been  trilling,  tlie  salviige  usually  ranges  froiil 
a  third  to  a  half  of  the  property  saved.  A  contntct  to  render  assistance  negatives  nny 
claim  to  salvage  on  account  of  such  assistance.  A  passenger  cnn  only  claim  Rtilvuge  wbe», 
having  had  the  opportunitv,  while  the  danger  existed,  of  quitting  the  ship,  he  voluntarily 
remains  to  render  help.  A  royal  ship  is  bound  to  aid  u  mcrchoutman  in  distress;  but  il 
cm  still  claim  siilvagc.  | 

When  the  parlies  cannot  agree  as  to  the  amouut  of  salvage,  the  admiralty  court 
hos  jurisdiciion  overall  cases  which  occnrrcd  at  sea,  or  between  high  and  low  watc]r 
m.irk.     Tlie  rules  for  tiying  salvage  ca«;s  are  fl.\ed  by  the  statute  16  and  17  Vint  c.  13| 

Ih^^ile  tnlnige.  is  fixed  by  48  Qco.  III.  c.  160  (1808)  at  one-eight  the  value  of  tlii 
property  saved  for  royal  sliips,  and  one-sixth  for  private  vessels,  fillips  and  niereliaii' 
tiist-  bik'eu  from  pirates  p:\y  one-eight  as  salvage,  6  GkiO.  IV.  c.  19  (1826). 

In  the  case  of  saving  u  vessel  belonging  to  ax.  allied  or  neutral  power,  reference  i; 
madi-  in  awaiding  salvage  to  the  laws  of  such  power,  and  to  the  degree  of  reciprocity  it 
gniiis  to  British  vessels. 

.  SALVAGE  (i;i/e),  in  maritime  law,  the  compensation  which  persons  are  entitled  to 
receive,  who  in  the  absence  of  nny  obli^tion  making^  it  their  legal  dutv,  voluntarily  save 
a  ship  or  herc:irgo  from  loss  by  peril  of  the  sea,  which  ir.iy  be  c.illeu  fiivil  salvage;  or 
recover  them  after  capture,  which  is  termed  military  salvage.  The  whole  subject  liei 
un  ler  admiralty  jurisdiction,  and  the  method  of  procedure  is  by  Ubd.  The  interest  of 
the  salTors  is  not  joint,  but  several,  and  all  may  be  joined  in  a.  lib;?!.  The  salvage  is  to' 
be  regarded  as  a  reward  and  encouragement  for  courage  rather  tli;in  as  a  pnvment  qmintiiin. 
mfruit.  When  the  salvors  are  in  possession  they  have  a  certain  qiialit1<'(l  properly  riglif 
ia  the  ship,  which  docs  not,  however,  extinguLsli  that  of  the  ownere.  Except  under  very 
unusual  circumstances  the  crew,  pilot,  officers,  and  passengers,  are  not  entitled  to  sjil- 
Tage;  as  by  duty  and  interest  they  are  bound  to  do  what  lie^^  witliin  their  power.  Bit 
where  the  seaman's  term  of  service  has  expired  or  the  services  neoes.iary  are  entirety 
o(ii<iide  his  ordinary  doty,  an  exception  is  made,  and  similar  exceptions  are  made  in  thrt 
other  caaes.  Vessels  bolonwin^  to  the  naval  force  of  a  country  are  bound  to  protect  froiri 
mutineers  ships  sailing  nntler  the  same  flag,  and  are  not  entitled  to  salvage  for  such  sur- 
vices.  Where  the  first  set  of  salvors  are  themselves  assisted  by  a  secoud  set  Ihu  salvags 
ii  divided  according  to  the  respective  merits  of  the  parties;  but  only  gn-at  peril  of  lli.> 
first  set  can  justify  interference  on  the  part  of  the  second.  The  rule  U  that  only  tlioia 
who  actually  participate  in  the  service  can  share  in  the  rewai'd,  but  the  owners  of  t!u 
saving  ship  are  allowed  to  obtain  pay  both  for  stores  or  provisions  furni.shc:l  and  at 
olvage.  The  amount  of  the  salvage  to  be  paid  is  not  fixed  either  b^'  common  law  or  by 
United  States  statutes,  and  the  proportion  will  vary  with  the  degree  of  dinger  inourreil 
and  the  viUue  of  the  serviicea  rendered.  That  maritime  property  is  derc^lict  which  li!i» 
heen  abandoned  by  the  owners  with  no  iiitentioa  of  return  to  it.  Some  attempt  was 
mi'le  to  establish  the  rule  that  the  salvage  on  derelict  property  should  be  onc-lutlf ;  but 
all  that  cao  now  be  claimed  is  that  higher  salvs^e  wiU  be  usually  decreed  iu  derelict 
d-ws  thin  where  an  intention  of  returning  is  clear.  Where  no  owner  appears  the  Eiiir* 
.Ish  nile  was  that  the  property  should  bo  turned  over  to  the  crown  by  ihe  lord  bIgU 
vlmiral.  In  the  United  slates  the  property  is  held  for  a  year  anil  a  day  and  tliun  givci* 
up  to  the  finder.  Another  distinction  was  formerly  made  between  articles  easily  eavctlf 
>ach  as  coin  or  jewelry,  and  balk^'  things,  but  this  no  longer  exists.  While  there  is 
7.0  absolute  law  regarding  the  distribution  of  salvage,  the  owners  usually  have  oue-thinl, 
the  master  twice  as  much  as  tlie  mate,  the  male  double  a  seaman's  share,  and  those  who 
■ungate  the  saved  ship  into  port,  or  otherwise  take  the  greater  risk,  double  the  sliare  of 
lio-ie  who  remain  on  tlic  salvor  vessel.  A  claim  to  Piilvagc  may  be  barred  by  a  contract, 
cot  extorted  or  unconscionable,  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  for  the  aid  to  be  given.  In  such  cns9 
the  remedy  for  non-payment  is  at  commou-law  and  not  at  ndminiTty.  Another  bar  !• 
the  cxisteocc  of  a  custom  of  rendering  assistance  among  vessels  of  the  same  class,  as  ia 
the  steain-boitt  mivigation  of  the  Mis-xis-sippi.  Theft  of  any  of  the  saved  property,  f raud^ 
n<.-,zli2encc,  or  gross  misconduct  of  any  kind  in  the  care  of  the  proi^erty  also  acts  as  a  ban 
S-dvage  is  on  ship,  cargo,  or  freight,  but  perhaps  not  on  mails.  Milittiry  salvage  if 
riven  where  a  vcs'^el  is  recaptured  or  saved  froui  pirates  or  a  public  enemy,  and  in  the 
war  of  the  rebellion  an  award  was  decreed  m  of  salvage,  to  parties  who,  after  the  ca|^ 
lore  of  a  harbor  which  liail  iMsen  under  blockade,  enticed  blockade  runners  iu  by  cxliibiU 
iog  the  usual  signals. 

SALVANDY.  NxBOieBB  Acini.Ll!,  Comtt  de.  1795-1856;  b.  Fmnoe;  entered  th« 
array  in  1813.  Ho  was  master  of  requests  1819-31,  an  editor  of  the  Jmifnai  de»  Debatt 
in  1824,  and  was  elected  to  the  tcftdemy,  in  1835.  ilc  was  twice  minister  of  public 
ip.'truciion,  and  in  1843  was  made  count,  nnd  sent  as  ambassador  to  Turin.  He  puli- 
lishcd  Uittorie  de  Pologne  atant  et  sous  le  Boi  Jean  Sobieski,  and  other  works. 

SALTS  KEGI'lTA,  the  flrst  words  of  one  of  the  -most'  popular  prayers  in  the  Roma* 
Oi'botic  church,  addressed  to  theBlcesed  Virgin  Mary.  It  forms  part  of  the  daily  offlcfc 
of  the  Roman  breviaiy,  and  is  Recited  at  the  end  df  "  Lakids"  a>d  of  " Oomplin.''^    Bi4 
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it  ia  still  more  in  use  as  a  praj'cr  of  private  devotion,  and  concludes  with  an  eaniest  and 
tender  appei>l  for  the  intcrcesBioii  of  the  Ulessed  Virgin  with  Iter  Son,  "  Uial  we  may  be 

Uiudu  woi'tiiy  of  tlie  promisee  of  Christ" 

SALVIA.    See  Sage,  ante. 

SALVI'NI,  ToHHASO,  b.  Italy,  1830;  a  celebrated  tragedian.  His  parents  were 
actors.  When  quite  a  Itoy  he  showed  a  rure  talent  for  acting,  and  was  placed  under 
the  tuition  of  tlie  great  Gustavo  Modcna.  After  winning  renown  in  juvenUe  characters, 
bo  joined  the  Risturi  troupe.  In  1849  Salvini  entered  tbe  army  of  Italian  independence, 
anc  received  several  medals  in  recognition  of  his  services.  After  the  war  he  played  in 
the  Bdipo  of  Nicolini,  a  tragedy  written  expressly  for  him,  and  achieved  a  great  success. 
He  next  appeared  ip  Alfleris  liattl,  and  then  all  Italy  declared  that  Modenas  mantle  had 
fiillen  on  worthy  shoulders.  He  then  visited  Piiris,  where  he  played  Orasmane,  Ortstes, 
Said,  and  Othello,  and  was  received  with  great  cntliusiasin.  In  1865  occurred  the  sixth 
centenary  of  Dante's  birtltday,  and  the  four  greatest  Italian  actors,  Ristori,  Rossi, 
Majeroni,  and  Salvini,  were  invited  to  perform  in  Silvio  Pellico's  Franeeaea  di  Rtinini. 
lu  1868  Salvini  visited  Madrid,  and  in  1874  came  to  America,  where  he  was  so  well 
received  that  he  returned  in  1880.  He  acted  in  London  in  1876,  and  appeared  in 
Brussels  in  1877. 

8ALT0  is  a  concentrated  fire  from  a  greater  or  less  number  of  pieces  of  artillery. 
Against  a  body  of  men,  a  salvo  is  generally  uselc^,  as  the  moral  effect  is  greater  in  pco- 
portion  to  the  area  over  which  devastation  is  spread ;  but  with  furtiflcatious,  the  case  is 
otherwise.  For  the  puipose  of  breaching,  the  simultaneous  concussion  of  a  number  of 
cannon-balls  on  masonry,  or  even  earth- work,  prodjces  i  very  destructive  result.  At 
Alxeida,  after  tbe  French  had  fired  a  few  salvos  of  (55  guns,  the  castle  sunk  in  a  shape- 
less mass.  The  effect  of  a  salvo  of  modern  artillery,  with  its  enormous  steel  shot, 
against  iron-plated  ramparts,  has  never  yet  been  tried  in  actual  war.  The  coucentralcd 
fire  of  a  ship  s  broadside  forms  a  powerful  salvo. 

BAIiZBSVmr,  the  name  of  three  villages,  Neu,  Niedeh,  and  Obeb  Saj^zbhunm,  la 
Prussian  Silesia,  87  m.  8.w.  of  Breslnu.  The  villages  are  dull,  and  worthy  of  notice  only 
from  their  eight  mineral  springs  and  thoir  much-frequented  baths.  About  2,500.000 
bottles  of  ulkalo-aaline  water  are  annually  exported.    Fop.  iu  all,  from  2,000  to  3,000. 

8ALZB1TR0,  a  crown  land  in  tlie  w.  of  Austria,  bounded  on  the  w.  partly  by  Bavaria 
and  partly  by  tbe  Tyrol.  Area,  8,765  sq.m. ;  pop.  "TO,  163,160.  Tlie  principal  moun- 
tain-ranges are  the  Noric  Alps,  which  traverse  the  s.  of  Salzburg  from  w.  to  e.  and 
rise  in  the  Grossglockner  to  the  heiglit  of  12,860  feet;  and  branches  of  the  Rhsetian 
Alps,  which  separate  the  Tyrol  from  Salburg  and  ramify  thronghout  the  middle  dis- 
tricts of  the  latter,  rising  in  the  Ewiger  Schneeberg  to  »,.680  feet.  Snovir-flt'lds  and 
glaciers  occur  in  the  more  elevated  regions.  The  chief  river,  the  Salza.  drains  the 
gi^eaterpart  of  the  ciown-land,  flows  first  e.,  then  n.,  and  Is  147  m.  in  length.  Tlie 
climate  is  cold  and  v.irbble,  but  healthy,  and  although,  of  the  whole  area.  2,000  sq.m. 
are  capable  of  bearing  crops,  this  crown-lnnd  is  inferior  to  most  of  the  provinces  of  the 
monarchy  in  quantity  and  value  of  products.  The  rearing  of  cattle  and  horses  is  an 
important  branch  of  industry.  Salt  is  obtained  in  large  quantities,  especially  at  Halle 
(q.v.).    Siilzbui^g  is  the  capital. 

SAIZBXrSO  (anc.  Jumtia),  porhnps  the  most  charmingly  situated  town  in  Germany, 
is  the  capital  of  the  Austrian  crown-land  of  the  same  name,  and  stands  nn  both  banks, 
but  chlotly  on  the  left  bank,  of  the  Salza,  190  m.  w.s.w.  of  Vienna  by  railway.  Here 
the  river,  banked  on  both  sides  hy  precipitous  crags,  ru.shes  through  what  seems  to  be  a 
Aatural  gateway,  and  £ows  northward  to  its  junction  with  tho  Inn.  The  picturesque 
^tuation  of  the  city  is  thus  described  by  Wilkie:  "It  is  Edinburgh  castle  and  the  Old 
Town  brought  within  the  cliffs  of  the  Trosachs,  and  watered  hv  h  river  like  the  Tay." 
The  heights  on  either  bank  of  the  Salza  arc  crowned  with  edifices.  That  on  the  left, 
called  tbe  Milnchsberg,  issu'-mountedby  the  castle,  called  Hohen- Salzburg,  nn  irregular 
femlal  citadel  of  thelllh  c,  and,  during  the  middle  ages,  the  residence  of  the  arch- 
bisliops  of  Salzburg,  who  combined  the  dignity  of  princes  of  the  German  empire  with 
their  ecclesiastical  rank.  The  castle'  Itself  is  now  dismantled,  but  still  serves  as  a 
barrack.  A  statue  of  Mozart  (q.v.)  adorns  one  of  the  squares.  Opposite  MSnchslicrp  is 
the  Capuzinerberg,  with  a  convent.  The  cathedral,  a  largo  and  beautiful  Italian  edifice, 
was  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century.  The  architectural  taste  of  the  ar<-h- 
bishops  lias  adorned  the  city  with  many  beautiful  edifices,  chiefly  in  the  Italian  style. 
The  city  is  surrounded  by  walls,  here  and  there  dismantled,  and  the  bastions  are  for  the 
most  part  in  a  state  of  decay.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  contains  numer- 
ous libniries,  museums,  and  educational  and  other  institutions,  among  which  is  an 
upper  gymnasium,  and  the  Momrteum.  It  carries  on  manufai^tures  to  some  extent,  is  in 
communication  with  Vienna,  Munich,  and  Innspruck  by  railway,  and  has  a  considerable 
transit-trade.    Pop.  '70,  14.615. 

gALZKAMHEBOirT,  called  also  the  Avttrian  SuUzerland,  one  of  tbe  most  picture.<<que 
districts  of  Europe,  forms  the  s.vr.  angle  of  tbe  crown-land  of  Austria  ob  der  £nns. 
between  the  crown-lands  of  Salzburg  on  the  w.  and  Stvria  on  the  east  Area,  249  sq.m. ; 
|>opuIatioa,  18,000  of  whom  6,500  are  Protestants.     Tlie  scenery  combines  inj  rare 
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beauty  the  xvmal  features  of  Talley,  mounta!n,  and  lake,  liie  rales,  are  clothed  with  a 
rich  verdure,  and  are  studded  with  cluinpe  of  fruit  and  forest  trees;  tlie  jnountains  aT4 
covered  with  heeches  and  oaks;  bigber  up  with  pines  and  Urcbes,  and  in  some  instances 
are  topped  with  everiasUng  snow.  Tbo  higliest  pi'ak,  Orosse  Priel,  reaches  an  altitudd 
of  7.M1  feet.  But  the  district  derives  its  reputation  for  beauty  chiefly  from  its  lakes, 
tbe  largest  and  most  famous  of  which  are  tlie  Uallstadt  and  tlie  Trann,  or  Omundcit 
lakes.  They  are  bordered  with  lufty  mountains,  wliich  rise  sheer  from  the  surface  of 
tbe  water;  and  their  pit-like  diaracier,  and  the  strong  liglii  and  shade  thrown  on  them 
from  the  mourtains,  combine  to  render  tbe  scenery,  of  wbicb  they  form  tbe  center,' 
nnuBualiy  aublime.  The  Uiillstadt  and  Trann  lakes  afe  connected,  and  indeed  formed 
by  the  river  Traun.  Tlie  diatrict  of  Balzlcammergut  derives  its  name  from  tbe  saltwhicta 
is  obtained  in  enormous  quantities  from  its  springs  and  mines.  Salt  being  a  government 
monopoly  in  Austria,  the  works  are  under  the  manageuient  of  the  Kammtr,  oroxcbcquer; 
From  6,000  to  7.U00  of  the  inhabitants  are  emp]oye<l  iu  tbe  salt-works,  and  tbe  amount 
inuoally  obtained  is  uear/SO,000  tons.  The  chief  seats  of  tbe  salt-works  are  lachl  (q.v.) 
and  Hallstadt.  Little  or  no  agriculture  is  carried  on  in  tlie  Salzkammer^nit  and  tha 
inlisbitaota  not  engaged  in  the  main  industry  of  the  district  are  engaged  in  cattle- 
breeding  and  in  the  timber  trade. 

S&I2VX]>EL,  a  small  manufacturing  t.  of  Prussian  Saxony,  54  m.  n.n.w.  of  Kagde- 
burg,  on  the  Jeetze.  It  carries  on  sugar-rcfiuing  and  manu'factiues  of  linen,  woolep, 
and  cotton  fabrics.     Pop.  '73,  8,209. 

SAMANA.    Soc  San  DoMoiao  (Doianoo,  San,  avi^. 

UMhSl  AKD  SILXin  were  two  dynasties  which  divided  between  them  tlie  kingdnra 
of  Persia  toward  tlic  begitining  of  tlie  lOtli  century.  Tliey  both  rose  to  power  tbroiigK 
tlie  favor  of  the  calipbii,  but  they  »f«e«1ily  tlirew  off  tbe  yoite.  The  Dilcml,  divided  int* 
two  branches,  exercised  sovereign  authority  in  Kcrinnn,  Irak,  Fare,  Kbnzistan,  and 
Laristan,  always  acknowledging  iheir  nominal  dependence  on  tbe  eiiHpb ;  and  during  tbo 
whole  period  of  their  rule,  one  of  the  sontbern  hnineheR  of  tbis  family  was  vested  with 
the  dignity  of  mUr-ttiromra,  or  vizier,  and  managed  tbe  affnirs  of  tbe  caliphate.  Several 
of  the  IMlemi  were  able  and  wise  rulers,  as  the  tx-maine  of  their  works  of  irrigation  and 
other  structures  amply  testify ;  but  Malimud  of  Obizni  put  an  end  to  the  rule  of  tlie 
oonbera  branch  in  1029,  and  tbe  Seljnks  subjugated  tbe  sunthem  one  in  1056.  bv  the 
capture  of  Bagdad,  their  last  strongbold.  Their  more  powerful  rivals,  the  Samoni,  bad 
obtained  from  tbe  catipli  tbe  governnient  of  Trnnsoxiana  in  874 A.D. ;  and  to  this,  leniail, 
the  most  celebrated  prince  of  tbe  fiimily,  rpcodily  iiddcd  Klinurczm,  Balkb,  Kliorat-siin, 
l^istan,  and  many  portions  of  Nortbem  Turkestan.  Ilebellions  of  provincial  governors 
diatracted  the  Somani<te  monarchy  toward  the  end  of  tbe  10th  c,  and  in  999  a.d.  tlieir 
domioiona  n.  of  Persia  were  taken  poSKcssinn  of  liy  the  klian  of  Kasbgnr,  tbe  Persian 
pitjviiiccs  being  added  by  Mabmud  of  Gliizui  to  his  dominions. 

BAXAB,  one  of  the  Philippine  isbinds  (q.v.). 

8AXABA',  a  frontier  government  of  Russia,  lioundcd  on  tbe  c.  by  the  Kirghiz  steppes; 
and  on  the  w.  by  the  governments  of  Sunitov,  Simbirsk,  and  Kazan.  Area,  G4,9Si3  sq. 
ni. ;  pop.  '70,  1,837.081.  It  was  erected  into  a  government  by  ukase  of  Dec,  18.50,  and 
was  formed  out  of  portions  of  tbe  governments  of  Simbinik,  Orenburg,  uud  Saratovv 
Tlie  Volpi,  which  forms  the  western  boundary,  and  its  affluent,  thu  Samara,  arc  the  chief 
riyers.  TTie  country  is  v<'ry  fertile,  and  ogricullurc  ami  fisliiug  are"  among  the  cbi^ 
employments  of  tbe  ioliabilants.  Only  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  country  is 
colonized.     Cliief  town  Samara  (q.  v.). 

BAifAitA,  capital  of  the  Rusaian  gorrmment  of  the  panic  name,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Volga,  at  the  junction  of  that  river  with  tbe  Siimnrn.  It  is  tba  cbief  grain-market  on  the 
Volga,  and  it  contains  numerous  store-bouses,  especially  for  grain.  A  good  trade  in  salt, 
fiili.  caviare,  and  tallow  ia  also  carried  on.  From  Stimnra  comes  a  great  number  of 
lambs'  skins,  which  are  famous  fur  tlieir  fineness.    Pop.  '67,  i<4,494. 

BAXABAV6',  an  important  seaport  on  tbe  n.  of  Java.  885  m.  (by  steamboat  course)  e. 
of  Batavia,  In  6°  67"  80  s.  lat.,  and  110°  26'  80'  e.  long.,  ia  the  capital  of  tlie  residency, 
and  the  point  to  which  tbe  produce  <if  Middle  .lava  is  limuirbt  for  exportation  to  Europe. 
Pop.  50,000.  The  city  lies  on  tbe  riglit  bnnk  of  th»;  river  Snmnrang.  A  railway  to  the 
Vorstenlanden  (princes' lands),  136  m.  long,  wna  completed  in  1874.  The  Chinese,  Malays, 
•mi  AraUans  Iwve  tlieir  own  captains,  and  quarters  of  small,  dark,  dirty  houses.  1  he 
Europeans  dwell  partly  along  the  seashore,  bnt  chiefly  on  tiie  left  of  the  river,  by  the 
shady  road  to  Bodjong,  flie  resident's  house,  which  ia  i  m.  from  tbe  city.  The  Proteet- 
tnis  and  Roman  Catbolics  have  each  a  church,  orphan-bouse,  and  school.  There  arc  3 
public  and  12  private  schools,  an  excellent  hospital  for  560  patients,  and  other  charitable 
institutions 

Only  small  Teasels  can  enter  the  river.  The  roadstead  is  exposed  to  the  west  wind, 
tod  is  dangerons  during  the  rainy  season.  Besides  the  usual  trades,  the  natives  work  rn 
gold,  silver,  copper,  and  tin.-  Coffee,  rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  indigo  are  the  chief 
exports,  an  agent  of  the  Netherlands  trading  company  (q.v.)  lieing  established  at  Rama- 
rang  to  attend  to  the  government  trade.  In  1874  tbe  pop.  of  the  residency  of  Snmtt- 
nmg  amoiinted  to  1,919,978  Bouto,  8,050  being  Europeans,  and  15,186  Chineao. 
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,  SAJtASIA  (Heb.  ShemerSh,  GUbM.  Shamrayin,  S^ptohgint,  Bamaireid,  8em«rSn,  etc.), 
Uncienlly  a  city  of  Palestine,  the  chief  neat  of  Uw  Epbiainiitic  Boal-n'orsbip,  and  from 
llie  seventh  year  of  Omri's  rei^,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  It  was  beauti- 
fully situated  on  a  hill  about  0  m.  n.w.  of  SUecbem,  and  probably  derived  its  name 
(which  may  be  interpreted  "  pertaining  to  a  watch"  or  a  "  watch-mountain")  from  tbc 
position  of  the  hill,  which  rises  from  the  center  of  a  wide  valley,  and  commands  an 
ipxtensivc  prospect;  but  an  eponymous  etymolc^y  is  adopted  by  the  writer  of  Ist  Kinss. 
)vho  says  (chap.  xvi.  veitie  24):  "  And  he  rUmriJ  bought  tbe  hill  Bamaria  of  Shemer  U>r 
V^vo  talents  of  silver,  and  built  on  the  hlil,  and  calied  tlie  name  of  the  city  which  he 
built  after  the  name  of  Shemer,  dwner  of  the  hill,  Samaria."  The  date  assigneid  to  Omri's 
purobase  is92S  B.C.,  from  which  time  Samaria  became  the  seat  of  government,  which 
'  had  been  formerly  at  Thirsa.  It  was  twice  besieged  by  the  Syriaoa  (901  b.c.  and  SOU 
H.O.),  under  Ahab  and  Joram,  on  both  occasions  unsucceKsfully ;  but  in  731  (720)  b.c..  it 
Wiis  stormed  by  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  after  a  tlirea  years'  siege.  Its  inhabitants, 
together  with  those  of  all  the  other  "cities  of  Samam"  (wtuch  hod  become  the  general 
prtme  for  the  country  itself  in  which  the  city  stood),  i.e.,  the  kingdom  of  Israel — or  the 
"ten  tribes" — were  then  carried  off  into  a  captivity  from  which  they  never  returned. 
Tlieir  pliu^  was  supplied,  after  a  time,  by  colonists,  planted  there  by  Shalmaneser  and 
Ktarhaddon,  from  Babylon,  Cutliah,  Ava,  Hamatb,  and  Sfphiirvaiin  (according  to  3d 
Kings,  chap.  xvii.  verse  81;  Media  and  Persia,  Josephus's  Anttquittex,  x.  9.  7),  who  con- 
stituted the  origlniil  body  of  the  people  subsequently  known  as  Samaritans,  but  whose 
bulk  was  gradually  increased  by  accessions  of  renegade  Jews  and  others.  The  question 
has  been  much,  and  on  the  whole  unproStably,  discussed,  whstUer  these  so-c.died  "Samar- 
itans" were  a  mixed  race  of  remanent  Israelites  and  heathen  Assyrians,  ur  whether  they 
were  exclusively  (he  latter.  The  mere  language  of  Bcripture.  strictly  construed,  seera-t 
(o  f:ivor  the  second  of  these  views,  unless  the  term  "ciUe!>"  of  Sd  Kings,  xvii.  24,  is 
intended  to  imply  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  dwelt  in  the  open  country.  On  the  othor 
b  ind,  we  find,  apart  from  the  other  reasons  against  so  ucp:iriiJleled  a  wholesiile  deportu- 
tlo.i.  Israelitish  inhabitants  under  Hezcklah  and  Josiah,  both  in  Epliraim  and  Mauasseli. 
M^'^ern  authorities  therefore  assume  that  they  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  what  they 
i^lways  insisted  on  being,  Israelites — (not  Jews),  i,e.,  a  people  largely  intermixed  with 
Ltruclitish  elements,  that,  during  the  exile,  had  adopted  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  The 
returning  Jews,  however,  would  not  recognize  their  claims  to  the  participation  in  the 
national  cuUu»  and  temple,  and  a  bitter  anttigonism  sprang  up  biitween  the  two  nation- 
alities. In  409  B.C.  a  rival  temple  was  erected  on  Mt.  QariKJm,  cud  a  rival  priesthood 
9nd  ritual  organized,  and  henceforth,  the  breiich,  for  some  perioils  at  least,  became 
apparently  irreparable-r"  the  Jews  hod  no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans,"  and  viea  vei-tA. 
At  other  periods,  however,  a  more  friendly  intercourse  seems  to  have  taken  place 
between  them.  The  rabbinical  laws  respecting  the  "  Kushites"  (Cuthim),  as  tiiey  were 
called  by  the  later  Jews,  are  therefore  strangely  contradictory,  and  their  discrepaocied 
can  only  be  explained  partly  by  the  ever-shifting  piloses  of  their  mutual  relations,  and 
partly  by  the  raodiflcations  brouglit  about  in  the  Samaritan  creed  itself.  The  later  his- 
tory of  the  city  of  Samaria  is  somewhat  checkered.  It  wjis  captured  by  Alexander  the 
great,  when  the  "Samaritan"  inhabitants  were  driven  out,  and  their  place  supplied  by 
Hyro-Macedonians.  It  was  again  taken  (103  B.C.)  by  John  Hyrcanus,  who  completely 
destroyed  it.  Soon  rebuilt,  it  remained  for  the  next  50  years  in  possession  of  the  Jews; 
but  Pompey,  in  his  victorious  march,  restored  it  to  the  descendants  of  the  expelled 
Samaritans,  who  had  settled  in  the  neighborliood,  and  It  was  refortlfled  by  GabiniiM. 
Herod  the  great  rebuilt  it  with  considerable  splendor,  and  called  it  Sebaste.  in  honor  of 
the  emperor  Augustus,  from  whom  he  had  received  it  as  a  present.  In  the  8d  c.  it  became 
a  Roman  colonv  and  an  episcopal  see.  Its  prosperity  perished  with  the  Mohammedan 
conquest  of  Palesdno;  and  at  present  it  is  only  a  small  village  called  Sebustieh,  an  Amb 
corruption  of  Sebaste,  but  contains  a  few  relics  of  its  former  greatness.  "  Samaritans," 
as  a  religious  sect,  still  exist  at  Nablus  (anc.  Shechem),  as  they  have  existed  in  the  dis- 
trict uninterruptedly  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  war  and  conquest  from  the  time  of 
(Shrist.  Their  present  creed  and  form  of  worship  agree  in  many  particulars  with  that 
pf  the  so-called  "rabbinical"  Jews,  although  the  Samaritans  pi-etenn  utterly  to  reject  the 
"  traditions."  They  alone,  however,  liave  retained  the  paschal  sivcriflce  of  a  himb.  The 
iainguage  of  the  ancient  Samaritans  is  a  Hebreeo-Aramaic  dialect,  but  contains  a  number 
t)f  non-Semitic  (Cuthsean)  words.  It  only  survives  in  a  few  fragments  of  ancient  litera- 
ture, a  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  some  liturgical  pieces.  The  present  inhabit- 
ants speak  Arabic. — See  Dr.  Robinson's  Biblical  Euearehts,  liauuier's  Palattina,  and  Dean 
Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine,  etc. 

SAXABJTAir  FXNTATEVCH,  a  recension  of  the  commonly  reorived  Hebrew  text  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  in  use  with  the  Simmrilans.  and  their  only  cHnoiiical  book  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Some  vague  allusious  in  soinc  of  the  church  fathers  (Origen,  Jerome,  £use- 
A»iu8),  and  one  or  two  more  distinct,  but  less  generally  known  Talmudical  uttcraocee 
respecting  this  recension,  were  all  the  information  available  up  to  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  c.  (1*16),  when  Pietro  dcUa  Valle  acquired  .a  complete  codex  from  tlie  SamaritaDs 
in  Damascus.  Since  then,  the  number  of  manuscripts  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  with 
and  without  translations  (in  Arabic),  has  considerably  increased  in  European  libraries; 
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and  fragments,  consisting  of  special  books  or  ch&pten,  are  of  the  most  Request  oeeitr- 
renoe.  In  fact,  writing  portions  of  Samaritan  Pentateuoli  on  the  oldest  of  skins,  would; 
in  the  face  of  the  great  demand  for  the  articie  on  the  part  of  ignorant  European,  «KtM- 
cialljBnglish,' travelers,  appear  to  be  a  favorite  and  locrative  pastime,  if  not  an  estabiisked 
ttade  and  business,  among  tlie  modern  Samaritans. 

These  MBS.  are  written  in  liie  Bamaritam  charactw,  a  kind  of  ancient  Hebrewwrtt- 
ing,  probably  in  use  before,  and  partly  after  the  Babyionidi  exile,  and  vary  in  size  fiom 
oetHTO  to  folio,  the  writing  being  proportionately'  smaller  or  larger.  Their  material  ia 
▼elium,  or  cotton  paper,  and  the  ink  used  is  black,  with  the  exception  of  the  Nablfta 
MSi,  which  is  w  ritten  in  gold.  There  are  neither  vowels,  accents,  nor  diacritical  points, 
the  single  words  are  divided  from  each  other  by  dots.  None  of  the  MS8.  that  iuert 
rewjied  Europe  are  older  than  the  10th  eenlury.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  flnt 
edited  by  J.  laorluus  in  the  Paris  Polyglett  (nt.  iv.  1683)  from  one  codex  {whence  itfoand 
its  way  into  Wallou),  and  was  last  re-editM,  written  in  the  square  Hebrew  cbaracters, 
Liy  B.  31syney,  Oxford,  1790.  The  first  publication  of  tiiis  strange  docum:?nt,  and  prlB'- 
apally  the  Ajcerdtation^  Bedeaattiea,  with  which  J.  Morinus  accompanied  it,  marie  a 
rertain  epoch  in  modern  biblical  investigation;  for,  incredible  ns  il  now  appears,  it  was 
placed  by  Morinus  and  his  foUowera  far  above  the  received  Hebrew  text,  which  wtt 
aaid  to  llave  been  corrupted  from  it.  As  reasons  for  tliis,  were  adduced  its  suppotied 
«aperior  "lucidity  and  harmony,"  and  its  agreement  with  the  ^ptnagint  in  nianyprlaces. 
TUs  opinion,  wliich  could  only  have  been  entertained  by  men  devoid  of  knowledge,  waa- 
zealously  cherished,  and  fiercely  combateil  for  exactly  800  years,  when  the  first  proper 
and  scientific  investigation  (by  Gesenius)  set  it  at  rest,  once  for  all,  among  the  learned 
world  ad  least.  ITiis  absurd  notion  chie^  owed  its  popularity  to  the  anti-Jewish  as  well 
as  anti-Protestant  tendency  of  its  supporters,  to  whom  every  attack  against  the  receivad 
form  of  the  text— that^cxt  upon  which  alone  the  reformers  professed  to  take  their  stand, 
was  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  Roman  Catholic  dogma  as  to  the  "rule  of  faith"  (qv.'). 
This  boasted  superiority  en  bloc,  gradually  dwindled  down  to  two  or  three  passages,  in 
which  the  Samaritan  reading  seemed  preferable,  and  even  these  have  now  been  dfipMed 
of  in  favor  of  the  authorized  Masoretic  text.  The  variants,  which  Oesenius  was  the  first 
to  nrraoge  systematically,  present  simply  the  ordinary  aspect  of  partly  conscious,  partK 
unconscious  corruptions.  They  arose,  for  the  greatest  p>art,  from  an  imperfect  knowl- 
edge of  the  first  elements  of  grammar  and  exegesis.  Others  owe  their  existence  toH 
Mttdiod  design  of  conforming  certain  passages  to  the  Samaritan  mode  of  thought,  speecii, 
and  faith,  more  especially  to  show  that  Mt.  Qerizim  was  the  spot  chosen  by  Jehovah  f«r 
his  temple.  There  are,  however,  only  two  essential  alterations  respecting  the  MAeatc 
ordinances  themselves  to  l>e  found,  one,  Exod.  xiii.  7,  where  the  Samaritan  Pentateodi 
baa  "  six  days  shalt  thou  eat  unleavened  bread,"  instead  of  "  seven";  and  Deut.  xxiil.  17, 
where  our  "shall  be  no"  is  altered  into  "shall  not  live."  A  chronolo^cal  pecnliarity 
■leaerves  special  mention — viz. ,  that  no  one  in  the  antediluvian  times  begets  his  first  son  m 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  after  the  age  of  150,  either  the  father's  or  the  son's  age  heipg 
altered  in  proportion;  after  the  deluge,  however,  the  opposite  method  is  followed*? 
a<ldiag  60  or  100  years  to  the  father's  years  before  the  begetting  of  a  son.  We  will  onl^ 
furtber  add  that  anthropomorphisms,  as  well  as  nntbropopatliisms,  are  most  carefufy 
expunged,  and  that  in  Dent,  xxvii.  4,Qerizlm  is  wilfolly  substituted  for  Ebal. 

It  is,  in  the  absence  of  a  critical  edition,  exceedingly  dlfiicult  to  do  more  than  specu- 
late on  the  age  and  origin  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  opinions  remain  indeed 
widely  divergent.  The  principal  opinions  on  the  subject  are,  briefly,  either  that  it  came 
into  the  haD&  of  the  Samaritans  as  a  natural  inheritance  from  the  Jewish  people,  whom 
they  succeeded  at  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  exile;  or  that  it  was  brought  to  them  by 
Manasse  (Jos.  Ant.  xi.  8,  s.  2.  4),  when  the  Saroaritim  sanctuary  on  Mt.  Gerizim  wte 
founded:  or,  again,  that  the  Israelitish  priest  sent  l>y  the  king  of  Assyria  to  instruct-the 
new  settlers  in  the  religion  of  the  country,  brought  it  with  him.  Of  other  more  or  Ibm 
L«olatcd  opinions,  only  that  one  deserves  further  notice,  that  it  was  a  late  and  faulty 
recension,  into  which  glosses  from  the  I^XX.  (Septuagint)  were  received.  This  agreement 
lietwecn  the  LXX.  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  to  which  we  have  already  aTlUiM, 
has  IStewise  riven  rise  to  many  speculntions  and  sugpresttons.  The  foremost  of  these  are 
that  the  LXX.  have  been  translated  from  the  Samnritan  Pentateuch;  that  mutual  innsr- 
polations  linve  t^en  place;  lliat  both  versions  were  formed  from  Hebrew  codices,  differ- 
ing among  themselves,  as  well  as  from  the  authorized  recension;  and  that  many  wilful 
corruptions  have  been  snpemdiled  nt  alater  time;  finally,  tluit  the  Samaritan  has  heeh 
altered  fom  the  LXX,  There  is  also  a  translation  of  the  Samnritan  Pentateuch  (wlileli 
is  Hebrew)  Into  the  Snmaritan  idiom;  it  is  ascribed  by  the  Samaritans  to  their  Ingh- 
priest,  Nathaniel,  who  died  20  years  before  Christ.  It  was  probably  a  kind  of  popotar 
version,  like  the  Tsrgums  (q.v.),  and  was  composed,  very  likely,  shortly  before  tKe 
dolruction  of  the  second  temple.  The  translation  is  done  in  the  most  slavish' awl 
incompetent  manner.  Anotlier  Arabic  version  is  due  to  Abu  Said,  in  Egypt  (lGrN(, 
based  on  Saadiah's  translation;  and  to  this  Samaritan- Arabic  translation,  a  Syriak. 
Abu  Barachst,  wrote,  in  1208,  a  commentary,  wliich  is  sometimes  erroneously  taken 
to  be  an  independent  SjTiac  version  of  Oie  Snmaritan  Pentateuch.  Among  the 
principal  modem  writers  on  the  Samaritan  Pentatench  are  Oesenius,  Kirdbiieim,'  aad 
Ueutsch. 
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SAMARITAN  LANGUAGE  ahd  LITERATURE.  L  The  lanpMge  is  made  up  of 
tbe  Aramiiic  and  the  Hebrew,  and  sometimes  uses  tonna  of  both  in  close  connection. 
Tiie  alphabet  contains  22  letters,  uiranged  in  the  Hebrew  order,  resembling  in  form  the 
UtcicDt  Hebrew  rnd  Phenician,  and  proBoucced  like  the  Hebrew,  except  that  the 
gutturals,  being  quiescent  and  weak,  interchange  freely  with  one  another.  The  words 
lue  Uie  same  us  in  the  Hebrew  an^Clialdee,  with  additions  from  Ihe  Arubic,  Laiin,  nnd 
Greek.  II.  The  literature  is  of  small  extent  1.  Tfu  Stunaritaa  Targum,  af<cribed  to 
NaUianael  the  high-priest,  who  died  b.c.  20,  and  probably  writteo  about  the  same  time 
as  the  Targum  oi  Uukelos,  which  it  somewhat  resembles.  The  transhition  is  close  and 
literal.  It  is  printed  in  the  Paris  and  Walton  polyglots,  and  in  eevcral  recent  German 
editions.  2.  Ohrottiele*;  (1)  The  Samaritan  chronicle,  or  book  of  Joshua,  ascribed  by 
pritics  to  the  18th  c,  takuD  in  part  from  the  canonical  book  of  Joshua,  with  Icgeudnry 
additions,  that  charge  the  Jews  with  being  oppressors  of  the  Sumarilans,  and,  niter  the 
time  of  Eli,  apoetntus  frurn  the  faith.  The  narrative  is  continued  to  850  a.d.,  wlieo  it 
abruptiy  ends.  (2)  The  chronicle  of  "  the  generations" — professedly  written  by  Eleazar 
ben  Aniram,  1142,  and  afterward  continued  by  many  luinds — gives  a  calcula'tion  of 
■•cred  times,  the  age  uf  patriarchs,  and  a  list  of  hi^h-priests.  (3)  The  chronide  of 
Abolfatb,  written  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  c,  18  drawn  from  the  two  previous 
works,  with  additional  legendary  matter.     3.  LUvrgieiandfit/mnt  belonging  to  difiereot 

Ssriods,  the  earliest  being  ascribed  to  the  angels.    Tliere  are  19  vols,  of  them  iu  the 
ritish  museum,  bes^ides  SoUectidns  in  other  places.    4.  ComfnenUuiea,  tkeoloffieai  tract*, 
and  rteent  grammatiail  uurks,  written  in  Arabic. 

&/UIABCAHO'  was  iu  the  14th  c.  the  capital  of  the  great  Tartar  cnfpirc  of  Timiir.  It 
baa  since  remaiuid  the  center  of  Mohnmmedaii  learning  in  Central  Asia.  It  was  till 
1868  the  second  lity  of  the  kiianate  of  Bokhnm,  and  since  that  •period  annexed  to  the 
dominions  of  the  czar,  it  has  liecomc  one  of  Ihe  chief  towns  of  Russian  Turkestan.  It 
is  in  lat.  40°  2'  n.,  and  long.  C7'  3'  e..  4  Euclisb  in.  s.  of  the  Zer-Afslian  (a  river  which 
**  loses  itself  in  the  sunds"X  and  145  m.  nearly  e.  by  u.  from  Ilokliara.  It  is  situated  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Chobiinatu,  iu  a  plain  of  exuberant  fertilitv;  and  when  seen  from  a 
distance,  its  glittering  minarels,  lofty  domes,  und  prominent  <dilices  and  ruins,  relieved 
by  the  brilliant  green  of  the  closely  planted  gardens  interspersed  within  the  walls,  pre- 
sent an  imposing  effect.  The  river  for  centuries  has  been  chaugrng  its  course,  and 
gamarcand  has  followed  it — no  that  it  consists  of  n  "new  city."  and  the  ruins  of  Uiose 
vbicb  preceded  it.  The  "  new  city"  is  surrounded  with  wulls,  pierced  with  six  gates, 
and  is  filled  with  naiTow^  Ftrccts  and  lanes,  which  have,  however,  undergone  many 
improvements  since  the  Russian  occiination.  The  population,  which  in  the  14tli  c. 
exceeded  100,000,  has  dw ir.dU d  to  20,000.  The  inhabitauls consist  chiiflv of  Tajiks  nnd 
Usbeks.  They  are  chiefly  employed  iu  the  manufacture  of  .'^ilk,  wool,  nnd  leather.  The 
old  or  "  ruinecl  city"  is  the  portiou  u;o.'>t  interesting  to  Europeans,  as  the  capital  of  that 
mighty  conqueror  who  wieltled  the  scepter  of  Asia  from  China  to  Ihe  Hellespout.  Many 
oT  the  ruins  belong  to  this  e|)ocli,  among  which  are  the  Hazrcti  Shah  Zindc,  at  one  time 
supposed  to  have  been  a  siiniuier  pnlaee  of  Timur,  but  now  thown  to  have  consisted  of 
tombs  and  clinpels  only.  In  the  center  of  the  city,  separated  from  each  otlicr  by  a  wide 
open  space,  stand  three  mcdicsses,  or  sacred  colleges.  E:ich  consists  of  a  large  quad- 
rangular court,  surrounded  by  a  range  of  two-storied  buildings,  with  vhambcis  occupied 
by  teachers  and  pupils.  One  of  the  objects  of  interest  in  Somnrcand  is  the  palace  of  the 
emirs  of  Bokhara,  built  wiliiin  the  citadel,  where,  before  the  Russian  conquest,  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  spending  the  summer  months  with  their  hurtm  suite.  In  one  of 
the«ouris  is  Ihe  famous  Kuk-tasli,  or  grccn-stonc,  which  served  as  Timurs throne.  The 
palace  has  now  been  converted  by  the  Russians  into  an  hospital.  Samarcaud  was  the 
ancient  Maracanda,  the  ciipital  of  Sogdiana.  It  was  seized  oy  the  Arsb.s  707  a.d.,  and 
from  this  time  belonged  either  to  the  caliphate  or  to  some  of  the  dynasties  which  were 
offshoots  from  it,  till  1319,  when  it  was  taken  by  Genghiz  Khan.  In  1359  it  was  c.tp- 
tiued  by  Timur,  and  ten  years  afterwaid  became  the  capital  of  his  empire.  It  remained 
the  chief  town  of  Turkestan  till  1468,  when  it  declined  in  importance  with  tlic  rise  of 
tlte  U8l>ekR.  It  retained,  however,  its  position  as  the  chief  seal  of  Mohammedan  learning 
in  Asia.  Until  recently  it  had  l)cen  visited  by  only  four  Europeans— in  1404  by  the 
Spaniard  Clavijo.  in  1841  by  Lehmanu  and  Chanykow,  and  iu  1863  by  Vnmbery.  But 
in  May,  1868,  tl»e  gates  of  &imarcand  were  opened  to  the  "Russians  (see  Bokhaua),  and 
tlioy  have  since  retained  possession  of  the  city.  The  iohabitauls  have  manifested  less 
antipathy  to  the  rule  of  the  infidel  than  might  have  been  expected,  from  the  reputatiuQ 
of  Samarcand  as  a  scat  of  ^lohummedou  fanaticism.  The  vcws  have  prospered  by  the 
iincouragement  given  to  trade;  and  the  Tajik  population  have  .shown,  as  in  the  other 
oijties  of  Turkestan  annexed  by  Russia,  good-will  toward  their  con()ucrors,  and  a  desire 
'to  adopt  European  ideas. — See  Vambcry's  TrareU  m  Centrai  Asia  (Lond.  1864),  and 
|Mper  on  "Ruins  of  Samarkand,"  by  Prof.  Fcddicuko,  in  ProeeediTig*  of  MoycU  Geo- 
grajMeal  Society,  Dec,  1871. 

• 

BAMARRAH,  at.  in  s.o.  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  river  Tigris,  65  m. 
n,w.  of  Bagdad;  containing  about  250  bouses.  It  is  a  walled  town,  and  among  the 
objects  of  interest  arc  two  Mohammedan  tombs  surmounted  by  cupolas,  visited  by  mtilti- 
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^^  Saiuothrace. 

tuJes  of  votaries  of  the  Bbeeali  sect    It  contains  a  spiral  tower,  the  ruins  of  a  college,  a 
palace,  and  tlie  Median  wall. 

sAlCAyxSA.  is  tiie  name  of  one  of  tlic  four  Vedas.    Sec  Veda. 

SA^IBALPUR,  a  province  in  e.  central  British  Iiidi:i;  drained  by  the  Mafaanadi  and 
snuiUer  rivera;  4.200  sq.in. ;  pop.  '86.  812.348— of  wliich  <W6.960  were  Hindus.  A  line 
of  railroad  has  recently  been  built  between  Sanibalpur  and  Nagpur.  The  climate  is 
unheallhful  and  fatal  to  foreigners.  The  uborigiiial  people,  of  whom  there  are  nearly 
130,000.  are  of  the  Gliond  and  Dhangar  tribe:;.  Iron,  rice,  cotton,  and  silks  are  Uie 
chief  exports.  The  rajalis  of  tlie  district  were  niiiintaiued  in  power  against  tlie  Mnlirattas 
until  1849,  when  the  country  c:inje  under  British  rule  and  i.s  now  eoverned  by  a  deputy 
commi<«iont?r.  The  succesii  of  educutioual  efforts  in  this  district  luis  been  remarliuble. 
Chief  city.  Sambalpur. 

B&XBAS.    See  Poktiakae. 

SAJIBOO,  or  Sahbub.    8ce  Rcsa. 

SAiaOS.  Kkw,  a  t.  of  tlie  Austriun  empire,  in  the  province  of  East  Qnlicia.  It  is 
a  tbriv-in:;  and  well-built  town,  with  manufactures  of  Imeus  and  extensive  salt-worlu. 
Pop.   69,' 11,749. 

SAMBUCUS.     See  Elder,  aiUe. 

SAjmATITA  is  one  of  tlie  four  divisions  of  the  VitibJidt/iikn  system  of  Buddhism ;  its' 
reputed  founder  was  Updli,  a  disciple  of  the  Buddha,  S'fiUyauiuiii. — See  C.  F.  Koeppen, 
Die  Religion  des  BaddJia  (BeTlin,  1857);  and  W.  Wassiljew,  Ikr  BaMMtrntia,  uine  JJugmen, 
OaehichUund  Literatur  (St.  Petersburg,  1860). 

8ASDIITSS,  an  ancient  Italian  people  of  Sabine  origin,  who  occupied  an  extensive 
and  mountainous  region  in  the  intcriorof  southern  Italy.  They  were  surrounded  on  the 
n.  by  the  Peligni,  Marsi,  and  Marracini:  on  the  w.  and  s.w.  by  the  Latins,  Volsciana, 
Sidkrini,  and  Campanians;  on  the  8.  by  the  Luc.'\ni:ins;  and  on  the  e.  by  the  Apulians 
and  Frentani.  The  Samnites  were  divided  into  four  nations:  1.  The  QinuxrU  in  the  n., 
whose  capital  was  Aufldena.  3.  The  P<iniri  in  tlie  center,  whose  capital  was  Buviauum, 
and  -who  constituted  the  most  powerful  nation  of  the  Samuite  stoclt.  3.  The  Caudini, 
in  the  9.w.  4.  The  Ilirpini  in  the  s.,  wliosu  capital  was  Beneveiitum.  For  an  account 
of  their  origin,  ethnological  affinities,  and  history,  soe^UB,  Uistobv  of. 

SAKO'AN  ISLAITDS.    See  NAyiOATOBs'  Islakdb. 

SA'XOB  (Mod.  Or.  8amo;  Turk.  5u<amvli{asji)-°t> '^1:>i><l>n  the  iSgcan  sea,  is  situated 
about  a  m.  otT  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  buy  of  Scalanova,  about  4)  m.  s.s.w.  of 
Smyrna.  Its  length  is  80  m. ;  its  mean  breadth  about  8  miles.  A  range  of  monntains, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  an  insular  continuation  of  mount  Mycale,  on  the  mainland, 
runs  through  the  whole  island,  whence  its  name — Samos,  being  an  old  Greek  word  for 
any  height  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea.  The  highest  peak,  mount  Eerkis  (anc.  Gerea- 
Uu»),  reaches  an  elevation  of  4,725  feet.  Samos  i'^  still,  at  in  ancient  times,  well 
wooded.  Between  its  eastern  extremity  and  the  mainland  lies  the  narrow  cliannel 
of  Mycale  (called  by  the  Turks  the  Liitie  Boffhaz),  where,  in  470  B.C.,  the  Persians  were 
totally  defeated  by  the  Greeks  under  the  Spartan  Leotychides.  Between  the  island  and 
Nicaria  (anc.  learia),  on  the  w.  is  the  Great  Bogluig,  from  3  to  8  ni.  broad,  and  much 
frequented  by  vessels  sailing  from  the  Dardanelles  to  Syria  and  Egypt.  Samos  is  well 
watered  and  very  fertile,  exporting  considerable  quantities  of  com,  grsipes,  wine,  oil, 
▼aloiiia,  etc.;  its  mountains  furnish  quarries  of  marble.  The  present  capital,  called 
Khora  ("  the  town"),  is  situated  on  the  s.  side  of  the  Island,  at  the  base  of  the  hill  (about 
2  m.  from  tlie  sea),  on  which  ruins  of  the  ancient  acropolis  (AstypaUiia)  are  still  visible. 
On  the  n.  coast  lies  Vathy  or  Bathy,  which  derives  its  name  from  its  deep  (Gr.  bathyt) 
harbor.    The  pop.  of  the  island  in  '77  was  35,878. 

Anciently,  Samos  was  one  of  the  most  famous  isles  of  the  .£gean.  At  a  vciy  remote 
period,  it  was  a  powerful  member  of  the  Ionic  confederacy,  and  (according  to  Thucyd- 
ides)  its  iBbabitanls  were  the  first,  after  the  Corinthians,  who  turned  their  attention  to 
navstl  affairs.  The;r  energy  and  resources' were  soon  seen  in  the  numerous  colonies 
which  they  established  in  Thrace,  Cilicia,  Crete,  It«ly,  and  Sicily.  But  the  celebrity  of 
ihe  inland  reached  its  acmeunder  Polycnites(q.v.)582  B.C.,  in  whose  time  itwas  mistress 
of  the  archipelago.  Subsequently,  it  passed  under  the  power  of  the  Persians,  became 
free  again  after  the  battle  of  Mycale,  stood  by  Athens  during  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  aifter  several  vicissitudes,  became  a  portion  of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia,  84  B.C. 
Its  Liter  history  is  but  the  melancholy  record  of  continuous  decay,  nor  till  the  rise  of  the 
modern  Greeks  again.st  the  Turks  did  it  ever  again  acquire  distinction.  When  the  war 
of  independence  broke  out  none  were  more  ardent  and  devoted  patriotsthan  the  Samians; 
and  deep  was  their  disappointment  when,  at  the  close  of  the  sharp  and  brilliant  struggle, 
European  policy  assigned  them  to  their  former  masters.  They  are  not,  however,  incor- 
porated, so  to  speak,  with  the  Turkish  empire,  but  are  semi-independent,  being  governed 
by  a  Fanariot  Greek,  who  bears  the  title  of  prince  of  Samos,  and  pays  tribute  to  the 
Porte. 

EAXOTHSACX',  or  Tbba£IAH  Sajcos  ^od.  Or.  Samotlirakt),  an  island  in  the  n.  of 
tite  .£geaD,  n.e.  of  Lemnos  (StaUmene).    It  is  a  rugged  and  mountainous  mass,  about  8 
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m.  long  by  6  m.  broad,  towering  to  the  height  of  5,340  ft.,  and  forming  the  loftiest  land 
in  the  whole  Greek  nrchipelago.  The  traveler  on  the  plains  of  Troy  can  see  its  white 
summit  shining  afar  in  the  u.  w.  over  the  intervening  hills  of  Imbros — a  proof  that  Homer 
drew  from  personal  observation  wlien  he  made  Poseidon  watch  Irum  his  SamoUiraciun 
throne  the  events  of  the  war.  The  island  hiis  not  a  single  good  purl,  whence  Pliny  calls 
it  "  the  most  hurUorle^s  of  all  islcii"  (ivii-ortuotUtinia  oMiiuim),  but  there  are  some  good 
anchorages.  Its  history  is  quite  unimportant,  and  all  the  interest  attaching  to  it  is 
derived  from  its  connection  with  the  mysterious  and  gloomy  worship  of  ihe  Cabeiri 
(q.v.).     Pop.  5,000,  almost  all  Greeks. 

BAHOYE'DEB,  the  nnmc  of  a  race  widely  spread  over  the  extreme  n.  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  forming  one  of  the  four  families  of  the  great  Altaian  stock.  Originally,  the 
Samoyedes  inhabited  the  whole  of  the  vast  Silicrian  plain  from  the  Altai  tu  the  Aictic 
sea,  but  for  many  hundred  years  Mongolian  peoples  have  forced  themselves  in  amon^^ 
them.  Their  chief  seat  at  present  is  the  region  lying  between  the  Obi  and  the  Yenisei. 
They  have  been  very  little  influenced  by  Hussion  civiliziition  or  Christianity,  retain  in 
great  measure  their  old  manners  and  customs,  and  live  by  fishing,  or  the  rearing  of 
reindeer.  The  most  important  researches  concerning  their  ethnographic  and  linguistic 
relations  have  been  matie  by  Castren  (q.v.). 

SAMFHIBE  Criihmum,  s  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  vncbMxferm;  hnvine 
compoimd  umbels,  and  un  oblong  fruit,  rather  flattened  at  the  back,  with  live  wingc-d 
ridges,  and  many  vittM  spread  all  over  the  seed.  Common  Sa.vphirb  (C.  mariiiiuuw) 
is  a  perennial,  native  of  Europe,  gi-owing  chiefly  on  rocky  cliffs  near  the  sea.  It  it: 
common  in  the  s.  of  England,  but  is  rare  iu  Scotland.  Its  radicid  leaves  are  triternatc ; 
those  of  the  stem  have  lanceolate  and  fleshy  leaflets.  The  stem  is  about  1  j  ft.  high,  Ihv 
flowers  yellow.  Samphire  makes  one  of  tlie  best  of  pickles,  and  is  also  used  iu  i«ladt<. 
It  has  a  piquant,  aromatic  taste.  It  is  generally  gatheicd  where  it  grows  wild,  but  is 
pomelimes  very  successfully  cultivated  in  beds  of  sand,  rich  earth,  and  rubbish,  occa- 
aionally  supplied  with  a  little  salt. — Inula  Cnihnundes,  a  perennial  plant,  allied  to  elecam- 
pane (q.v.),  and  of  the  natural  order  composite,  a  native  of  the  sea-coasts  of  Engltind,  is 
used  iu  the  same  way  as  samphire,  and  is  often  called  Golden  Sampuibe. — The  young 
shoots  of  HaUcorniu,  lierbacea  (see  Glasswokt)  are  also  substituted  for  it  as  a  pickle,  and 
Bold  under  the  name  of  Marsh  Samfuirk. 

SAMPSON,  a  oo.  in  e.e.  Nocth  Carolina,  bounded  by  South  river  on  the  w.,  and 
drained  by  Bkck  river  and  its  aflluent«;  940  8<^.m. ;  pop.  '80,  32,892.  The  surf  ace  is 
undulating,  covered  with  large  forests  of  pitch-pine.  The  soil  is  sandy;  the  main  pro- 
ductions are  corn,  cotton,  sweet  potatoes,  tobacco,  rice,  honey,  wool,  sheep,  and  swine. 
Co.  scat,  Clinton. 

SAMPSON,  Deborjvh,  1760-1627;  b.  Plympton,  Mass. ;  shouldered  a  musket  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  and  joined  the  4th  Mass.  regiment  witjh  the  pseudonym  of  Robert 
Shurtleff.  She  fought  at  Tarrytown,  was  wounded;  took  the  field  again  at  Torktown; 
and  when  the  war  was  over  retired  with  a  pension,  and  married  Benjamin  Gannett. 
Her  residence  from  that  time  was  a  farm  in  Siiaion,  Maes.  She  published  1797,  The 
FemtUe  RevUw,  new  edition  1806. 

SAMPSON,  Ezra,  1749-1823;  b.  Mass.;  praduafed  at  Yale  colkgo.  1778;  settled  at 
Plympton,  Mass.,  1775,  and  chaplain  in  the  army  at  Cambridge  in  the  first  reroUilionary 
campaign,  1773-78;  settled  at  Hndson,  N.  Y.,  in  17B7;  associated,  1801-4.  with  the  rev. 
Harry  Croswell  in  the  editorship  of  the  Balance;  editor  in  1804 of  the  Hartford  Gourant; 
judge  of  the  Columbia  co.  court  in  1814.  He  published  Beauties  of  the  Bible;  The  Sham 
Pat/iot  Vnmashsd;  i  he  Bri^  Remarker;  ./ A«  i/wftM-ifini  Dfctonory,  of  ten  republished. 

BAKSOE,  a  small  island  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  is  situated  in  tlie 
northern  entrance  to  the  Great  Belt,  between  Zealand  and  Jutland.  Area,  42  sq.m. ; 
pop.  5,875.  There  are  no  towns,  and  the  inhabitants  owe  the  considerable  comforts  tbey 
enjoy  entirely  to  the  unusual  fertility  of  their  island. 

BAKBOir  (Heb.  SlUmHion,  compare  Sfuftnculi,  sun),  the  son  of  Manonfa.  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan,  for  20  years  "judge"  over  the  south-western  tribes  of  Israel — perhaps  only  of 
Dan.  It  would  appear,  however,  a«  if  this  title  had  only  been  bestowed  upon  him  a.<<  a 
kind  of  reword  for  his  daring  and  extraordinary  exploits  against  the  neighboring  Phil- 
istines, who  at  his  birili  held  a  great  part  of  Palestine  tributary.  There  is  In  the  whole 
account  of  his  deeds  no  sign  of  any  superior  authority  vested  in  him.  His  history  bears 
altogether  more  the  general  chai-acter  of  a  popular  tale,  or  saga,  than  that  of  a  real  Iiib- 
toricul  acconnt.  Ilis  whole  life  is  surrounucu  by  a  marvelous  halo  from  his  birth  to  his 
death.  To  his  mother,  long  barren  (cf.  Gen.  .wjii.  10,  1  Sam.  i.  2,  etc.,  Luke  i.  7,  etc.), 
there  appeared  an  angel,  who  promhwd  her  a  son  on  the  condition  that  he  should  become 
a  Nazarite.  He  is  born:  his  motlicr  abstainine  from  all  strong  drink  and  unclean  food 
liefore  his  birth.  His  hair,  left  to  grow  to  its  full  length,  in  accordance  with  the  Naza- 
rile  rules,  endows  him  with  a  supernutiiral  strength,  which  apparently  increases  with 
each  manifeetntion.  Ills  fii&t  k?at  is  his  tearing  a  lion,  when  on  his  way  to  ask  a  Phil- 
istine woman  in  marriage.  Returning  the  same  road,  to  celebrate  his  wedding,  he  finds 
-a  swarm  of  bees  in  the  lion's  carcass,  and  forthwith  propounds  a  riddle,  which,  throueh 
fills  wife's  treachery,  costs  80  Philistines  their  lives.     We  need  not  here  recapitulate  the 
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fittay  sinillar  exploits  oomposiDg  kU  well-known  career,  which  be  ended  hj  pullinr 
down  the  house  upon  himecTf  and  bis  enemies  the  Philistines,  eo  that  "  the  dead  which 
be  slew  at  his  death  were  moru  than  tlie^  which  be  slew  in  his  life." 

It  has  heea  matter  of  most  contradictory  speculations,  how  far  bis  existence  is  to 
be  taken  as  a  reality,  or,  in  other  words,  what  sulwtratum  of  historical  truUi  there  mny 
be  in  this  suppoaed  circle  of  poi)ular  legends,  artistically  rounded  off,  in  the  four  chap- 
ters of  Judges  (xiii.-xvi.)  which  treiit  of  him.  To  begin  with,  difficulties  are  raised 
respecting  the  time  in  which  be  is  said  to  have  lived.  While  some  hold  biiu  lo  be  a  con- 
temporary of  Eli  and  Samuel,  others  see  in  Eli  his  successor;  others  again  suppose  an 
ioierregnum  between  him  and  Eli.  Next  comes  the  question  how  lie,  a  Kazarite,  could 
eut  honey  out  of  tlie  lion's  carcass— a  fact,  by  the  way,  entirely  ignored  by  Josephus. 
The  miraculous  deeds  he  performed  have  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  many  commentators. 
wmI  llie  text  hna  l>eeu  twisted  and  turned  in  aU  directions,  to  explain  "  ralionally"  his 
alaijriug  those  prodigious  numbers  single-handed;  his  carrying  the  gute»  of  Giiza,  in  one 
Di^i,  a  dutanoe  of  about  50  m.,  the  probable  distance  from  Hebron  to  Gaza,  and  some 
havo  indeed  assumed  that  he  did  not  carry  them  there  all  at  once,  but  piecemeal.  But 
the  principal  difficulty  seemed  to  lie  in  the  well  that  sprung  out  of  the  juw-bone,  and  the 
early  Jewish  interpreters  (Targum,  Josephus)  take  the  word  Lchi  to  be  the  name  of  a 
place;  a  notion  countenanced,  so  far,  by  Qeseniua,  as  he  allows  that  it  might  have  been 
"  derived  etymologically  from  this  myth." 

Tlue  c-lnse  pirallel  between  the  deeds  of  Samson  and  those  of  Hercules  has  caused 
some  to  identify  the  two  heroes;  yet  whose  might  be  the  priority,  is  matter  of  contest 
between  the  different  schools  of  biblical  criticism.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  upon 
this  point.  It  is  well  known  how  Hercules  slays  the  Kcmean  lion;  another  formidable 
lion  at  the  mount  of  Cithsron;  how  he  catches  the  stag  of  Diana  and  the  Cretan  bull; 
bow  be  is  kept  prisoner  in  Egypt ;  how  he  comes  to  his  death  by  the  agency  of  a  woman ; 
not  to  mention  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  his  birth,  and  the  like.  See  Hbrcu- 
LiES.  This  once  popular  notion,  however,  of  seeing  nothing  more  in  Samson  than  the 
Tyrian  sun-god  Hercules  (Baal-Shemesh,  "Lord  of'the  Sun;"  Baal  Chamon,  *'Ix)rd  of 
the  lleat,"  etc.),  and  the  attempt  to  explain  the  various  "myths"  aecoi'dingly,  is  not 
countenanced  by  most  modem  critics.  However  embellished  and  overladen  with 
legends,  they  say,  the  account  in  the  Book  of  Judircs  mny  be,  there  is  hardly  any  doubt 
as  to  the  real  existence  of  a  man  Samson,  of  extraordinniy  prowess,  who  turned  bis  whole 
might  and  strength  against  the  horeditaiy  enemies  of  his  people,  whose  land  bordered  on 
that  of  the  tribe  to  which  he  belonged ;  who,  with  all  his  bleniisheB.  wa.«  possessed  by  a 
noble,  self-sacrificing  patriotism,  and  never  for  one  moment  forgot  the  chief  end  and  nim 
of  bis  Ufe,  viz.,  to  free  his  people  from  foreign  yoke.  Altogether,  he  is  loo  human  ever 
to  have  been  an  allegory  or  a  parable,  the  moral  of  which  would,  indeed,  hardly  be  per- 
ceptible, or  to  have,  as  some  have  conjectured,  "  been  intended  through  his  whole  career 
to  be  a  living  mockery  of  the  Philistine  Hercules." 

SAMSON,  Gkosoe  WHiTiiFiELD,  D.D.,  b.  Mass.,  1819;  graduated  at  Brown  univcr 
sitv  in  1839,  and  Newton  theological  institution  in  1843;  was  pastor  of  a  Bnptist  church 
in 'Washington,  1843-49.  In  1847  he  traveled  in  soutliem  Europe,  Palestine,  and  Syria. 
in  1859  he  was  elected  president  of  Columbian  college,  Washington;  in  1871  became 
president  of  Rutgers  college  for  girls.  New  York;  resigned  in  1879,  and  is  now  i>astor  of 
a  Baptist  church  in  Hnrlem.  In  1848  he  published  letters  on  Egypt,  Palestine,  and 
Itelv.  and  articles  on  Mount  Sinni,  Gorfjen,  etc. ;  in  1853,  To  Daimonion,  which  in  1860 
waa" enlarged  and  republislied  under  the  title,  SpirituaWm  TetUd;  Outiines  of  IM  History 
cftSthie*;  ElemenU  of  Art-Critieim ;  t^ymeal  Media  in  Spiritual  ManifataHeiM. 

S-\MSON,  Joseph  Iwdobk,  1798-1871;  b.  Prance;  became  an  amateur  actor,  and  in 
1S13  began  to  study  in  the  conservatory.  He  soon  gained  success,  and  in  1833  was 
elccied  to  the  Thedire  Franfais.  "'He  was  many  years  professor  of  elocution  at  the  con 
aervntory.    Samson  wrote  a  number  of  dramas  and  farces,  and  a  poem,  L'Art  TAedtral. 

SAXfTZL  (Heb.  Slumwel,  heard  by  or  asked  from  God),  the  last  thofet  or  judge  of 
Israel,  the  "  first  of  prophets,"  the  founder  of  the  schools  of  prophets  and  of  the  mon- 
archy in  Israel.  He  was  the  son  of  Elkanah  and  Hannah,  a  woman  of  no  ordinaiy  gifts, 
nod  almost  a  Nazarite  herself,  who  dedicated  the  long  yearned-for  child  to  the  lord  even 
before  his  birth.  Elkftnah  waa  of  Levitic  descent,  living,  however,  not  among  his  own 
tribe,  but  in  Ephraira.  Samuel,  brought  up  in  the  sanctuary  at  Shiloh,  under  the  eyes 
of  Eli,  there  received  his  first  prophetic  call,  and  from  that  time  forth,  his  prophetic 
mission  was  decided.  For  about  twenty  years  from  the  death  of  Eli  and  his  sons,  we 
hear  nothing  of  Samuel.  The  first  public  manifestation  of  his  assumption  of  the  office 
of  judge  is  bis  convoking  an  assembly  at  Mizpeh,  and  routing,  at  the  head  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  Philistines — bis  first  and  probably  his  only  military  acliievement.  His  occupa- 
tiona  generally  were  of  a  more  peaceful  character.  Dwelling  in  his  own  native  city  of 
Jtaniah,  where  he  had  erected  an  altar,  he  annually  went  "  on  circuit"  to  the  three  prin- 
cipal aanctuaries  w.  of  tlie  Jordan,  Bethel,  Gilgal,  and  Mizpeh,  there  to  instruct  and 
judge  the  people,  and  break  them  from  their  idolatrous  habits,  to  which  they  were  wont 
to  jTeld.  ia  imitation  of  the  peoples  around  them.  For  the  better  carrying  out  of  this 
purpose,  he  organized  special  schools  of  teachers  and  prophets.  These  seem  to  have 
formed  specuiT  colonies  (Naboth,  Bethel,  Gilgal,  Jericho),  and  to  have  moved  about 
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in  large  numbers.  Tbeae  fratemiUes  yrere  destined  to  take  an  important  place  in  the 
commoiiwcaltli,  and  to  exercise  tlie  greatest  possible  influence  upon  the  internal  as  wdl 
as  the  external  ailairs  of  the  slate,  while  nt  tbe  same  time  they  were  the  teachers  of  the 
people,  expounding  and  developing  the  Moenic  law,  and  keeping  the  sacred  traditions 
alive  within  the  houses  and  hearts  of  Israel. 

Tlie  peace  Samuel  had  iieatoiwl — for  during  his  lifetime  those  hanv^ing  raids  from 
tlic  Dcighlioring  tribes  had  entirely  ceased — and  the  bappy  use  he  made  of  it  by  con- 
soliduting  the  religious  institutions  and  the  internal  power  and  union  uf  the  people, 
must  have  impressed  the  latter  with  the  advantage  of  being  ruled  by  a  Arm  and  capable 
hc:id  and  liana.  It  would  have  been  easy  enough  for  BAniuel  to  have  got  himself  elected 
king  of  Israel,  but  the  establishment  of  a  dynasty  appeared  to  liim  utterly  contrary  to 
the  theocratic  character  of  the  law.  When,  however,  bis  two  sons,  Joel  and  Abiab, 
whom  he  had  installed  provisional  or  snppleuientiiry  judges,  "turned  aside  after  lucre, 
and  perverted  judgment,"  and  the  complaints  of  the  people  were  loud  about  them, 
Samuel  was  prcsssed  by  its  representatives,  who  foresaw  a  time  of  terrible  anarchy  and 
lawlessness  at  liis  approaching  demise,  and  he  was  obliged  U>  yield  to  the  general  wish 
of  installing  a  king  to  judge  theiu  "like  all  the  n:iti<ms."  8ue  Jbwb  and  Saul.  Tbe 
further  events  of  Samuel's  life,  as  connected  with  Saul,  and  subsequcnllv  with  David, 
are  welllcnown,  and  will  be  found  indicated  briefly  under  those  two  heads.  As  to  hia 
character,  notwithsLindiug  the  reproaches  tliat  have  been  heaped  upon  him,  we  cannot 
but  see  in  iiim  one  of  the  wisest,  most  esigacious,  unselfish,  patriotic  heroes.  £le  was, 
doubtless,  severe  and  energetic  iu  the  extreme,  following  ihe  path  that  seemed  to  him 
indicated  by  Jehovah  as  the  only  one  leading  tu  the  common  welfare.  Gifted  with  both 
the  spiritu.d  and  worldly  supreme  power  over  the  people,  at  a  time  when  they  Imd 
neither  political  unity,  nor  laws,  nor  u  euUtut,  he  succeeded  in  rousing  the  public  spirit, 
in  uuitin";  all  the  tribes  under  one  banner,  aud  iu  shaking  o&  the  Philistine  yoke.  He 
routed  id()liitry,  and  raised,  by  the  institution  of  prophetic  schools,  the  Mosaic  religion 
to  tiie  highest  eminence,  while  they  at  tbe  same  time  formed  a  liealthy  counterpoise  tu 
I)riestcraft.  That  oa  finding  Saul  negligent  to  certain  dicta  of  the  law,  for  tlie  protec- 
tion of  which  alone  he  had  been  elected,  he  casts  aside  all  personal  love  and  fear,  and 
for  the  sake  of  saving  the  country,  and  keeping  its  constitutions  intact,  chooses  another 
more  worthy  bead  fur  the  commonwealth,  is  not  more  than  could  be  expected  from  this 
most  zealous  champion  for  Jehovah's  commands.  The  people  themselves  gave  him  the 
most  honorable  testimony  for  his  uprightness  and  justice,  and  Liter  ages  placa  him  side 
by  side  %vith  Moses. 

Samuel  seems,  after  hiving  anointed  David,  to  have  retired  from  public  action,  and 
to  have  lived  in  comparative  seclusion  at  liamah — there  is,  at  least,  no  further  mention 
of  him  until  his  death.  The  time  of  his  life  and  the  period  of  his  judgeship  are  not 
given.  It  may  be  presumed  that  he  died  not  Ion?  before  Saul.  If  the  latter  ruled  for 
twenty  years,  it  may  well  be  tliat  they  governed  together,  as  .To.sephus  has  it  lAiU.  vi. 
14,  9),  for  eighteen  years;  his  age,  however,  is  not  easily  calculated,  and  the  opinions 
about  it  vary  bet  */een  sixty  and  ninety  years.  He  was  buried  at  Ramah,  and  his  tomb 
is  slill  shown  at  Nebi  Samwil,  although,  accordiag  to  Jerome,  his  remains  were  removed, 
under  the  emperor  Arcadius,  to  Thrace,  All  Israel  mourned  him  as  they  kid  mourned 
none  since  Moses.    For  his  apparitiou  at  £u-Dor,  etc.,  see  Necro.\i.vncy. 

SAltUEI  (Shkmi.'BL),  books  of,  originally  formed  one  work,  but  were  by  the  LXX. 
and  Vulg.  (followed  by  the  recent  Hebrew  cclitions  since  Bomberg)  and  tlie  authorized 
version,  divided  into  two  books,  the  first  closing  with  the  death  of  Saul.  The  name 
they  bear  is  derived  from  Samuel,  us  the  principal  figure  in  them.  He  not  only  stood  nt 
the  head  of  the  commonwealth  at  the  period  they  treat  of  in  a  spiritual  and  worldly 
capacity,  but  also  anointed  Ssml  and  David,  and  exorcised  an  important  influence  upon 
their  rule.  Their  cotitcnts  bcgluniug  with  tlic  high-priesthood  of  Eli,  the  narrative  con- 
cludes with  the  death  of  David,  and  thus  three  principal  periods  are  noticeable— 1.  The 
restoiation  of  the  theocracy,  of  which  Samuel  assumes  the  leadership  (1. 1.— xii.);  8.  The 
history  of  Saul's  kingship  till  his  death  (I.  xiii.— xxxi.);  and  8.  David's  reign  (II.). 

The  plan  of  the  whole  work  is  not,  as  has  l)een  stated,  to  represent  one  king  as  he 
otight  not  to  be— viz.,  Saul,  contrasb^d  by  a  king  after  the  heart  of  God,  David;  but 
simply  to  draw  the  development  of  the  theocracy  from  the  end  of  the  period  of  judges 
to  the  end  of  David's  reign,  its  humiliation  and  its  glory  under  Samuel  and  David, 
whose  histoi-y  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  told  with  biographical  minuteness,  on  account  of 
their  being  the  diviiicly-chosen  vessels  for  this  great  worir  of  the  restoration.  As  to  tbe 
composition  and  unity  of  the  books,  it  has  been  the  pr-'vailing  opinion  of  scholars  to  see 
in  them  not  a  loose  compilation  from  a  number  of  stray  sources,  but  a  consecutive  nar- 
rative drawn  upon  ancient  and  autliecrtic  documents.  The  character  of  the  narrative 
itself,  occasionally  dwelling  at  large  upon  biographical  episodes,  occasionally  assuming 
the  brevity  of  a  mere  chronicle,  and  at  times  repeating  Itself  at  length,  is  quite  ia 
accordance  with  ancient  Semitic  historiograpliv.  It  has  b3en  supposed  by  some  that  the 
books  of  ^muel  were  composed  by  the  same  hand  that  wrote  the  books  of  Kings,  but 
they  I)elong  to  a  much  earlier  period.  The  author  appears  to  have  lived  after  the  separa- 
tion of  the  kingdoms,  but  long  before  the  Exile,  the  language  being  remarkably  pure, 
and  quite  free  irom  late  forms  and  Chaldaisms.    In  all  probability,  the  author  was  a 
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pnpbet  of  the  time  of  Solomon.  Tbe  Talmudicnl  notion  of  Samuel's  authorship  lias 
b«eD  rejected  by  tlie  critics,  ns  inconsistent  'with  the  contents  and  circumstances  of  the 
book.  There  are  glosses  in  the  Ijook;  due  to  later  bands.  Of  sources,  we  only  find  the 
"Book  of  Jashar  mentioned  in  the  work.  The  author,  if  be  did  not  use  real  annuls  of 
tlie  empire,  wliich  were  only  first  commenced  under  Solomon,  hod,  at  all  events,  a  cer- 
tain uumher  of  propbeticiil  unrralives  of  Samuel's,  Saul's,  and  David's  lives  and  doings 
before  him.  As  regards  the  occasional  verbal  iigreemeut  between  Samuel  and  Chronicles, 
-vrliich  has  often  been  commented  upon,  we  uuky  cither  assume  lliut  the  latter  drew  upon 
the  former,  or  that  they  both — which  is  more  probable  from  internal  evidence — drew 
upon  the  same  source,  and  modified  their  accounts  according  to  their  special  tendcucies. 
Altogetlier,  tlie  work  before  us  bears  the  character  of  a  truly  authentic  record.  Of 
modem  commentators,  we  mcnUou  principally  Henslcr,  K&uigsfeldt,  'i'benius,  and 
Ewald. 

I&XTSA'CEJE,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  which  arc  all  trees  or  shrubs  and 
all  tropical,  mostly  American.  The  order  contains  about  UO  known  species,  generally 
dumictcrized  by  astringeucy  in  the  bark  and  leaves.  Some  are  used  in  medicine,  to 
make  poultices  for  wounds,  lotions  for  uloeis,  etc.  The  foliage  of  eateaiia  etuUnta  is 
eatable. 

8AHAA',  the  principal  district  in  Yemen  or  Arabia  Felix,  corresponding  to  the  ancient 
S&ba,  or  Sheba,  the  land  of  tlie  Sabeuus  (qv.).  Its  extent  is  very  undefined,  but  it  may 
be  taken  to  include  the  country  round  tlie  capital  bearing  the  same  name,  loa  distance  of 
half  a  day's  journey  on  the  w.,  n.,  and  e.,  and  on  the  8.  it  is  bounded  by  the  Teh&ma 
and  the  districts  of  Lfihej  and  Y&fla. 

While  the  dynasty  of  tliu  Im&ms  existed,  their  swny  extended  over  a  much  greater  - 
space,  sometimes,  indeed,  over  the  whole  of  Yemen.  Gradually  it  wits  encroached  upon 
by  the  Sheikhs,  who  hud  been  subject  or  tributary  to  them,  and  by  the  Turks.  A  bad 
system  of  government  prepared  the  way  for  intestine  strife;  on  tlie  death  of  each  sove- 
reign, the  succession  was  disputed,  until  iit  len<rth  tlie  very  shadow  of  regular  govei-u- 
ment  has  passed  away.  In  July,  1872,  SaniUi  was  again  occupied  by  the  Turks,  who 
afterward  overran  the  greater  part  of  Yemen. 

The  city  of  Bsn&a,  once  capital  of  tlie  Im&ms  of  Yemen,  is  situated  in  a  deep  and 
beautiful  valley,  about  20  or  8U  m.  in  length  and  6  or  7  in  breadth,  and  4.000  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  population  of  the  cilr  has  been  estimated  at  40,000,  and  of  the 
valley  at  about  70,000.  This  valley  is  buuudea  on  the  e.  by  a  high  range  of  mountains 
called  Jebel  Nikkum,  and  is  studded  throughout  its  length  with  large  villages. 

The  city  and  its  suburbs  are  botli  surrounded  by  high  wnlb,  and,  including  the  Cfitr- 
dens,  the  circumference  is  nbout  five  and  half  miles.  The  houses  are  of  brick,  well  and 
strongly  built,  and  most  of  I  hem  furnished  with  fountains,  while  the  piiluccs  of  the  Im&ms 
almost  approached  magniiicenre.  The  Jews,  of  whom  even  now  there  arc  aliout  30.000, 
have  a  quarter  to  themselves,  distant  about  half  an  liour's  walk  from  the  Mobammednn 
town;  it  contains  many  buildings,  once  the  abode  of  afHuence  and  ease,  but  now  benring 
unmistakable  signs  of  the  devastation  committed  by  the  savage  and  fanatical  Molianimcdann 
of  the  city.  The  city  walls  oik  of  unburiicd  brick,  and  mounted  with  cannon,  but  tlicy 
are  in  a  very  bad  condition.  Tliore  are  four  gates,  and  at  both  e.  and  w.  end  a  castle 
containing  a  palace  built  in  the  Saracenic  style  with  extensive  giirdens  round  them,  and 
constructed  with  a  view  to  defence,  but  now  utterly  neglected.    See 'Yemen. 

SAX  AVTO'SIO,  called  also  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  a  city  of  Texas,  is  built  near  the 
sources  of  the  San  Antonio  river,  110  m.  s.w.  of  Austin.  It  is  one  of  the  oldcot  Spanish 
towns  on  the  continent,  and  in  the  Texan  revolution  of  1886  was  the  scene  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Alamo,  when  a  garrison  of  160  men,  led  by  col.  Travis,  and  inciuding 
David  Crockett,  was  surrounded  by  several  thousand  Mexicans,  and  after  a  heroic  re^^ist- 
ance  killed  to  the  last  man.  It  contains  an  arsenal,  ten  churches,  and  in  1870,  13,256 
inliafaitants. 

SAN  ANTONIO  {anti),  co.  seat  of  Bexar  co.,  Tex.,  on  the  Snn  Pedro  and  San  Antonio 
rivers,  and  the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  and  San  Antonio  railroad;  pop.  '80.  20,581.  It 
is  the  most  important  place  in  w.  Texas,  and  contains  a  hetcropeneonspopulntion,  of  whom 
one-third  are  of  German,  and  one-tliird  of  Mexican  birth.  It  comprises  3  quarters;  the 
city  proper  between  the  rivers;  Alamo,  e.  of  (he  San  Antonio;  and  Chihuahua,  w.  of  tlic 
San  Peoro.  The  first,  whicii  is  the  business  part,  has  been  mostly  rebuilt  since  1860. 
The  chief  business  streets  are  Commerce  and  Market,  running  parallel  from  the  main 
square.  There  are  many  fine  business  structures  on  the  former.  The  building  on 
many  of  the  other  streets  are  low  Mexican  houses,  without  windows.  Alamo  is  higher 
than  the  other  quarters,  and  mainly  occupied  hj  Germans.  Chihuahua  is  the  Mexican 
quarter;  its  houses  are  one  story  liigh.  built  of  stone  and  wood.  The  land  about  the 
sources  of  the  San  Pedro  is  a  public  park.  The  city  has  scliools,  6  newspapers,  a  Homaa 
Catholic  convent,  college,  and  cathedral,  a  couit-house  and  banks.  .It  is  the  center  for 
the  trade  of  the  surrounding  country,  which  produces  cattle,  hides,  com,^  and  wool.  It 
has  a  valuable  water-power,  and  important  and  mi  wing  manufactures,  including  largo 
flour-mUIs,  breweries,  and  icc-factones.  The  mild  climate  of  San  Antonio  makes  it  a 
favorite  resort  for  invalids.    It  was  founded  by  Spaniards  in  1714. 
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SAN  AUGUSTINE',  a  co.  in  e.  Texas,  drained  by  Angelina  river  and  Attoyac 
bayou  and  thtir  branches;  680  sq.nt. ;  pop.  '80,  5,085 — 5,026  of  Americiin  birth,  1,925 
colored.  The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  good.  Cotton,  corn,  sweet-potatoes,  and 
porlc  are  the  stuplus.    Co.  seat,  Sau  Augustine. 

SAN  BENEDETTO  PO,  a  t.  in  n.  Italy,  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  Po,  in  the  province  of 
Mantua,  12  m.  s.e.  of  the  city  of  that  name;  pop.  10,319.  It  is  built  along  tlie  left  banlc 
of  tlie  Lirone,  and  has  a  fine  cliurch  of  the  Benedictine  order,  and  a  monastery  founded 
in  1004,  celebmt^d  as  the  ab!)oy  of  San  Benedetto  di  Po,  but  now  appropriated  to  otber 
IhiUi  i:piritual  uses. 

BAN  BENI'TO,  a  co.  in  tv.  California.  ly'Mg  on  the  o.  Riope  of  the  Coast  Range  moun- 
tains; drained  by  the  San  Benito  river;  traversed  by  tl»e  Boutlieni  Pacific  railroad:  pop. 
'80,  5,584—4,858  of  American  birtli.  "This  county  was  formed  in  18T4  from  the  c.  part 
of  Monterey.    The  principal  industry  is  stock-raising.    Tlie  co.  seat,  Hollister. 

SAN  BERNABDI'NO,  a  co.  in  s.e.  California,  adjoining  Nevada  on  the  n.e.,  and 
Arizona  on  the  e. ;  drained  by  the  AmargoEa,  Santa  Anna,  and  Colorado  riven;  about 
16,C0O  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  7,786—6,699  of  American  birth.  The  greater  part  of  tlie  surfare 
is  arid  and  mouulaiuous.  Many  hot  springs  are  found.  In  the  s.w.  are  fertile  valleys 
of  tine  climate  and  fertile  soil  w-uere  there  are  extensive  vineyards;  wheat,  barley,  coni, 
oats,  and  wine  arc  the  staples.  In  the  inountains  gold  is  found,  and  in  the  s.w.  gold, 
silver,  copper,  tin,  marble,  and  alabaster.     Co.  seal,  San  Bernardino. 

SAN  BERNARDINO,  the  co.  seat  of  San  Bernardino  oo..  CaL;  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  railroad;  pop.  'TO,  3,064.  It  has  cliurcbes,  banks,  schools,  hoteU,  newspapers, 
etc.    It  has  an  equable  climate,  and  is  a  favorite  reicrt  for  consumptive  persons. 

SAN  CATAL'DO,  a  t.  in  w.  Sicily,  in  the  Val  di  Mazzara,  5  m.  s.w.  of  Caltanisetta, 
having  valuable  sulphur  mines;  pop.  18,737. 

SA50A8€IA'KO,  a  city  of  central  Italy,  province  of  Florence,  and  10  m.  a.w.  of  the 
city  of  that  name^  Pop.  6,860.  It  is  well  buih.  The  lands  belonging  to  it  produce  a 
very  strong  wine,  highly  prized  in  Italy,  also  grain,  oil,  fruit,  and  mulberries. 

BAKCHTTIIIA'THON  (SAKcnosiATnoN,  Souniaithon),  the  siipposcd  author  of  a 
Phenicinii  history  of  Phenicia  imd  Egypt,  called  Phoinifaka.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Berylus;  and  the  accounts  which  speak  of  him  as  born  iit  Sidon  or 
Tyre  probably  take  these  cities  in  their  wider  sense  for  Phenicia  itself.  Our  principal 
iuformalion  about  liim  is  derived  from  Philo  of  Byblus,  a  Greek  writer  of  the  beginning 
of  the  8<i  c.  A.D.,  who  translated  Sancliunialhon's  history  into  bis  own  tongue;  but  both 
the  original  and  the  translniion  arc  lost  save  a  few  small  portions  of  the  latter,  preserved 
by  Eusebius,  who  uses  them  as  arguments  in  a  theological  dispute  against  Porphyry. 
According  to  Philo,  ^anchiiniathon  lived  during  the  reign  of  Semiramis,  queen  of 
Assyria,  and  dedicated*  his  book  to  Abibalus,  king  of  Berytus.  Athena-us,  PorphjTv, 
and  Suidns,  on  the  otber  hand,  speak  of  him  as  of  an  ancient  Phenician,  who  lived 
"licfore  the  Trojan  war."  There  is  also  a  discrepancy  between  the  various  ancient 
writers  respecting  the  number  of  books  contained  in  the  Phoinilaka.  Orolli  (1826), 
and  after  him  C.  Mttller  (1849),  published  the  renmaining  fragments  of  Smicliunia- 
thon,  and  the  hot  discussion  raised  on  their  genuineness  and  value  is  far  from  being 
settled  yet.  Several  critics  went  so  far  as  to  deny  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a 
Sanchuniathon  point  blank.  According  to  some  (Lobeck,  etc.),  it  was  Eusebius;  accord 
ing  to  others  (Movers,  etc.),  Philo,  who  fathered  hia  own  speculations  upon  an  ancient 
authority.  The  latter  was  actuated,  Movers  thinks,  partly  by  the  desire  of  proving  that 
the  whole  Hellenistic  worship  and  religion  was  mmply  afaint  imitation  of  the  Phenician; 
partly  by  the  desire  of  lowering  the  value  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  showing  the  higher 
authority  of  the  Phenician  writer;  and  partly,  as  was  the  fashion  among  the  unbeliev- 
ing philosophers  of  hia  age,  to  bring  the  popular  creed  into  a  bad  reputation,  by  pro- 
claiming his  own  views  under  the  guise  of  an  iincient  sage.  Yet  even  those  who  deny^ 
the  authenticity  of  Sanchuniathon  agree  in  allowing  the  fragments  current  under  his 
name  a  certain  intrinsic  value,  they  being  founded  on  real  ancient  myths.  This,  in  fact, 
is  now,  with  more  or  less  modification  on  the  piirt  of  the  different  investigators,  Ewald, 
Bunsen,  Renan,  etc.,  the  prevalent  opinion.  Ewald  contends  for  the  real  existence  of  a 
Sanchuniathon,  in  which  he  is  supported  by  Renan.  Even  if  there  never  was  a 
Sanchuniathon,  it  was  not  Philo  who  forged  him.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  we  have 
but  a  veiy  dim  and  confused  reproduction  of  what,  after  many  modifications,  misunder- 
standings, and  corruptions,  finally  passed  the  hands  of  Philo  and  EnscbiuB,  and  was  by 
the  churcli  father,  as  we  said,  quoted  in  a  theological  disputation.  Yet,  even  assuming 
the  person  of  a  Sanchuniathon,  his  age — and  he  insists  on  a  very  remote  one  indeed — 
must  be  placed  much  lower,  into  the  last  centuries  before  Christ,  at  the  earliest.  lie 
would  then,  it  seemS,  have  endeavored  to  stem  the  tide  of  Greek  superiority  in  all  things, 
by  collecting,  grouping,  and  remodeling  the  ancient  and  important  traditions  of  his  own 
oountiT,  ana  thus  proving  to  both  his  countrymen  and  to  the  Greeks  their  high  impor- 
tance, in  comparison  with  tlie  Greek  productions,  on  the  field  of  religion  and  philoaophy. 

The  Phoinikika  was  not  only  a  cos^mogony.  It  would  appesn*,  but  a  history  of  his  and 
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xbt  Enrronnding  nations;  and  like  similar  ancient  histories.  It  probably  began  with  the 
cKation  of  the  world,  and  contained  an  account  of  the  Jews.  All  the  historical  parts, 
however,  are  lost,  and  nothing  remains  but  a  fragmentary  cosmogony,  or  ratlier  two  or 
three  different  systems  of  cosmogony,  or,  according  to  Movers,  meri!ly  an  Egyptian  and 
Pbenicaa  palchworli,  for  a  brief  account  of  wliicli  we  refer  the  reader  to  ifie  article 
Phkkicul.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  for  us  consists  in  the  Phenician  words  of 
SaochuoiAthon,  whicU  Philo  either  translated  too  freely,  or  merely  transcribed  so 
faultily  in  Oreck  diameters  sis  to  render  them  an  everlssting  puzzle. 

Buaebius  further  contains  a  fragmeat  of  a  troitise  by  Sancliuniathon,  Peri  Judai6n, 
hot  it  is  doubtful  whether  tUis  is  the  work  of  Philo  of  Babylus  or  of  Sanchuamthon ;  and 
if  it  be  that  of  the  latter,  whether  it  is  a  sepnmte  work,  or  merely  a  separate  chapter  out 
of  his  laT:ger  work.  A  forgery,  said  to  contain  the  whole  nine  books  of  Sanchuniathon, 
and  to  have  l>een  found  by  a  Portuguese,  col.  Pereira,  at  the  convent  of  St.  Maria  do 
Merinhfto,  and  to  have  been  by  him  mtrusted  to  a  German  corporal  in  Portuguese  ser- 
vice, named  Christopli  Mej'er.  was  published  by  Wagenfleld  (IJremen,  1887),  and  trans- 
latied  int«  Oerman  (Lftbqpk,  1837).  but  was  very  soou  consigned  to  disgrace  and  oblivion 
bv  Movers,  K  O.  MQllcr,  and  Grotefond,  the  last  of  whom  had  at  first  not  only  believed 
ill  its  Beauineness,  but  even  written  a  preface  to  the  aditio  princept.  There  never  was 
Mich  a  convent  or  such  a  col.;  but  the  fac-simile  taken  by  "Pereira"  in  tlie  convent 
in  Portugal  was  found  to  have  been  written  on  paper  showing  the  water-murks  of  an 
USnabrack  paper-mill. 

SAN"  CRISTOBAL,  a  city  in  Mexico,  capitjil  of  the  state  of  Cliiapa,  28."5  m.  8.e.  of 
Vera  Cruz;  pop.  13.000.  It  is  in  a  fertile  and  wcl!-cnltivated  valley.  The  streets  aro 
g'Wd.  and  the  hou.ses  of  one  story.  Its  chief  busines-i  is  weaving,  pottery,  and  beef- 
packinz.  The  town  was  founded  in  1528  by  the  name  of  Villa  Keal,  afterward  called 
aan  Cristobal  de  los  Llanos,  and  Ciudad  Heal.     Its  present  name  was  given  in  1829. 

SAVOBOTT,  I>r.  Wtlt.iah,  an  English  archbishop,  historically  notable  as  the  most  dis- 
tinguished dignitary  among  the  noiyitron  (q.v.),  was  b.  at  Fresingfleld  in  Suffolk,  Jan. 
HO.  ICltf.  educated  at  the  grammar  school  of  i^ury  St.  Edmunds,  and  at  Emanuel  colleg^e, 
Cambridge.  Bancroft  was  reckoned  a  first-rate  scholar  by  his  contemporaries,  and  in 
Wa  S«ncroft  was  elected  fellow  of  hi^college,  but  in  tlia  followingyear  he  was  deprived 
of  his  fellowship  by  the  Puritans  for  refusing  the  famous  "engagement,"  after  which 
be  went  abroad.  On  the  restoration  of  Cliarles  II.,  in  1660,  ho  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  Coain,  bishop  of  Durham ;  and,  after  several  prefermouts,  was  in  1688  made  arch- 
deacon of  Canterbury,  and  in  1S77  was  raised,  against  his  inclinalinu,  to  the  first  dignity 
in  the  church— the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  The  manner  in  which  Bancroft  dis- 
ciiar^ed  his  ecclesiastical  duties  d'^ervei  th?  highest  commendation.  Ho  attended  king 
L'aarlea  II.  on  his  deiith-barl,  ind  i<i  said  to  h;ive  spoken  very  freely  to  the  once  "merry 
ni)3ar(di"on  the  nature  of  his  pist  life.  In  138j,  alon  '  with  scver.il  of  bis  brother- 
bUhops,  he  was  committed  to  the  tower  by  king  Ja;ne.i  II..  for  sending  him  a  petition 
13  wliich  they  explained  why  they  couli  not  conscie  itiously  order  his  declaration  in 
favor  of  liberty  of  conscience  to  be  read  in  the  churches;  bat  in  tlie  events  which  imme- 
(ILitely  ptxiccded  and  acco^ipanied  the  great  revolution,  he  played  a  somewhat  ambigu- 
ous and  perplexing  part  At  first  he  refused  when  James  nsked  him  to  sign  a  declara- 
tion expressing  abhorrence  of  the  prince  of  Orange's  invasion.  Later  (Dec,  1683),  he 
even  -vrcnt  thclen^th  of  concurring  in  an  ;iddrcss  to  William,  yet  he  seems  from  this  point 
10  have  drawn  b?.cK,  and  to  have  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  his  theory  of  the  divine 
riglit  of  kings.  He  was  not  present  at  the  convention  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal 
tii  meet  the  new  monarch,  and'after  the  settlement,  he  refused  along  with  seven  other 
bishops,  to  take  the  onth  of  allegiance  to  the  g  >7emment,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  suspended  by  act  of  parliamct,  Aug.  1,  ifeo,  but  his  actual  depnrtiire  from  Lam- 
beth did  not  take  place  till  June  33,  1891.  He  then  retired  to  his  native  village,  where 
he  died,  Nov.  84,  1698.    See  Macaulay's  Jlittort/  nf  England,  vols.  ii.  lii.  and  Iv. 

SAHOnnOATIOH',  in  distinction  from  jnstlflcntion,  in  the  nomenclature  of  Protestant 
theology,  is  the  process  by  which  the  Uoly  Spirit  renews  man  in  the  divine  image, 
dcslroyug  within  him  the  power  of  evil,  and  quickening,  educating,  and  strengthening 
in  him  the  life  of  goodness  and  holiness.  Whereas  justification  is  considered  as  a 
judicial  act  on  the  part  of  Ood's  free  grace,  liberatiog  the  sinner  from  condemnation, 
absolving  and  i>ardoniiig  him  once  for  all,  sanotification  is  reckoned  a  work  or  process, 
juivancing  in  various  stages  of  weakness  or  strength,  and  only  completed  in  the  future- 
life  of  the  believer,  when  removed  l)eyoi>d  the  influences  of  sin  that  now  surround  him.. 
In  Roman  Catholic  theology,  this  distinction  between  the  initiative  of  the  divine  life  in 
man  ^nstiflcatiou)  and  its  progressive  development  (Kanctiflostion,)  is  not  maintained,  at 
least  In  (he  same  precise  and  logical  manner  tiiat  it  has  been  advocated  by  Protestants. 
By  the  latter  the  distinction  has  been  liekl  of  first  rate  imjKirtance  in  tlicir  theological 
sjBteuM,  and  no  less  so  in  their  practical  conception  of  the  Christiau  life. 

8AVCT0AXT,  a  consecrated  place  which  gives  protection  to  a  criminal  taking  refuge 
there;  or  the  privilege  of  taking  refuge  in  such  a  consecrated  place.  Among  the  Jews 
tb'.re   were  cities  of    refuge  to  which  the  slayer  might  flee  who  killed  a  man  una- 
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wares,  and  eometLing  analogous  to  a  right  of  sanctuary  may  also  be  traced  in  pagan 
communities.  In  the.  anciettt  Greek  states  the  temples,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  afforded 
protection  to  criminals,  whom  it  was  unlawful  to  (Jnig  from  ihem,  although  the  food 
which  was  being  supplied  might  be  intercepted.  As  early  as  tlie  7th  c.  the  protection 
of  sauctuary  was  afforded  to  persons  fleeing  to  a  church  or  certain  boundaries  surround- 
ing it.  The  canon  and  more  ancient  ecclesiastical  law  recognizes  this  protection  to 
criniiunls  as  continuing  for  a  limited  period,  sufficient  to  admit  of  a  composition  for  the 
offense;  or,  at  all  events,  to  give  time  for  the  first  beat  of  resentment  to  pass,  before  the 
injured  piirty  could  seek  redress.  In  several  English  churches  there  was  a  stone  seat  be- 
side the  altiir  where  those  fleeing  to  the  pence  of  the  church  were  held  to  be  guarded  by 
all  its  sanctity.  Oaeof  these  still  remains  at  Beverley,  and  another  at  Hexham.  To 
violate  the  protection  of  this  seat,  or  of  the  shrine  of  relics,  was  an  offense  too  ^-ave  to 
be  conipeiisttteJ  by  a  pecuniary  penalty.  Connected,  in  England,  with  the  privilege  of 
sanctuary  was  the  practice  of  abjw'ation  ofi/te  realm.  By  the  ancient  common  law,  if  a 
person  guilty  of  felony  took  the  benefit  of  sanctuary,^  he  ml^ht,  within  forty  days  after- 
wards, go  ciothed  in  sackcloth  before  the  coroner,  confess  his  guilt,  and  take  an  oath  to 
quit  the  realm,  and  not  return  without  the  king's  license.  On  cnnfessing  and  taking  the 
oath,  lie  became  attainted  of  the  felony,  but  hud  forty  days  allowed  him  to  prepare  for 
his  departure,  and  a  port  assigned  him  for  embarkation,  to  which  lie  must  immediately 
repair  with  a  cross  in  his  hand,  and  embark  with  all  convenient  speed.  If  he  failed  to 
depart,  or  afterward  returned  without  license,  he  was  condemned  to  be  hanged,  unless 
he  liappened  to  be  a  clerk,  in  which  case  he  was  allowed  the  benefit  of  eUrgy. 

By  the  ancient  canons  of  the  Scottish  councils,  excommunication  was  incurred  by 
the  offense  of  open  taking  of  thieves  out  of  the  protection  of  the  church.  Some 
churches,  however,  by  tlieir  superior  sanctity,  were  held  practically  to  afford  a  much 
surer  asylum  than  others,  aud  it  was  not  uncommon  forthe  Scottish  kings,  with  the  view 
of  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  church,  to  give  a  formal  sanction  to  particular  eccle- 
siasUcal  asylum's.  One  of  the  most  celebratea  sanctuaries  in  Scotland  was  the  church  of 
Wedale,  now  called  Stow,  where  was  an  image  of  the  Virgin  believed  to  be  brought  by 
king  Artliur  from  Jerusalem.  David  I.  granted  the  "king's  peace,"  in  addition  to  the 
protection  of  the  church,  to  all  fugitives  from  peril  of  life  or  limb  who  betook  them- 
selves to  the  church  of  Lesmahagow.  Tho  8:x>tch  law  of  sanctuary  or  grgtk  was,  how- 
ever, guarded  trom  affording  too  easy  an  immunity. 

A  very  remarkable  right  of  sanctuary  existed  in  Scotland  under  tlie  name  of  the 
privilege  of  Clan  Macduff,  which  was  alleged  to  have  been  granted  by  Malcolm  Canmorc 
on  recovering  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  Any  person  related  within  the  ninth  degree 
to  the  chief  of  Clan  Macduff,  w°.io  (should  have  committed  homicide  without  premedita- 
tion, was  entitled,  on  fleeing  to  >Incduff 's  cross  in  Fife,  to  have  his  punishment  remitted 
for  a  fine,  or  nt  least  to  be  repledged  from  any  other  jurisdiction  by  the  earl  of  Fife. 
There  is  evidence  of  this  privilege  having  saved  Hugh  de  Arbuthnot  and  his  accom- 
plices from  being  proceeded  against  for  the  murder  of  John  de'Melvil  of  Glenbervie  in 
1431. 

While  the  institution  of  snnctuaiy  often  enaliled  criminals  to  bid  defiance  to  the  civil 
power,  it  no  doubt  was  not  unfrequently  n  protection  to  the  innocent,  who  thus  cscajjcd 
oppression  or  private  enmity  pursuing  tbem  under  the  name  of  law.  In  rude  and  unset- 
tled times  it  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  operated  beneficially  by  throwing  the  control 
of  societv  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  who  were  less  tempted  tban  any  other  class  to 
misuse  that  power.  But  as  the  civil  power  and  authority  of  the  law  were  strengthened 
the  right  of  sanctuary  became  useless  and  mischievous;  the  civil  power  endeavored  to 
narrow  the  privilege  jis  far  as  possible,  while  the  church  sought  hard  to  preserve  it.  The 
Englirih  reforjnation,  though  it  greatly  restricted,  did  not  nbclis^h  the  right  of  sanctuary. 
It  was  not  till  1534  that  persons  accused  of  treason  were  debarred  the  privilege,  and  the 
right  of  sanctuary  for  crime  wa.-!  finally  abolialied  by  21  Jac.  I.  c.  28.  Various  precincts, 
however,  in  and  about  London,  known  as  siinctunries,  continued  to  afford  shelter  to 
debtors,  all  which  were  done  away  witli  in  1697,  by  act  8  and  9  Will.  IV.  c.  26. 

In  Scotland  there  still  exists  a  sanctuary  for  debtors  in  the  abbey  and  palace  of  Holy- 
rood,  with  its  precincts,  including  the  hill  of  Arthur  seat  and  the  Queen's  park.  The 
sanctuary  is  placed  under  the  control  of  a  Iwillc  appointed  by  the  duke  of  Hamilton  as 
heritable  keeper  of  Holyroodliouse.  When  a  debtor  retires  to  the  sanctuary,  he  has  a 
84  hours'  protection  a^diist  personal  diligence;  but  in  order  to  extend  the  privilege 
longer,  he  must  be  enrolled  in  the  books  of  the  abbey.  The  sanctuary  affords  no  pro- 
tection to  a  criminal,  a  fraudulent  debtor,  or  a  crown  debtor;  nor  ig  it  available  for  pro- 
tection fmm  personal  execution  for  debts  contracted  within  its  precincts,  for  which  the 
debtor  may  be  imprisoned  in  the  abbey  jail. 

SAKB,  Oeorob.    Sec  Dudbvakt,  Madame. 

SAND,  Kabi<  Lddwio,  1795-1820.  b.  Germany;  studied  theology  at  the  universities 
of  Tubingen  and  Erlangen,  and  in  1817  joined  the"  Teutonic  society  of  Jena,  a  precursor 
of  the  BuraelieriMhafi.  He  became  a  political  fanntic  on  the  subject  of  liberty,  and  con- 
sidered it  his  mission  to  kill  Kotzcbue,  as  he  rcgai-ded  him  as  a  spy  of  the  Russian  court. 
He  entered  the  residence  of  Kotzebus  in  Monheim,  March  23,  1819,  and  murdered  him 
with  a  dagger.    He  then  attempted  to  kill  himse'x,  but  the  wound  did  not  prove  mortal. 
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He  WHS  condemned  to  death  May  5,  18S0,  whicb  sentence  wns  executed  the  following 
Octot>er. 

SAKVAIS,  n  coverin?  for  the  feet,  consisting  of  soles  so  attadied  as  to  leftTe  the  upper 
put  of  the  feet  bare.     See  Shobb. 

SAirSAL-WOOI)  (a  name  corrupted  from  tanial  wood),  Ihe  wood  of  several  species  of 
the  genus  tantalum,  of  the  natural  order  lanUtiacea  (q.v.),  natives  of  the  East  ludies 
and  utjpical  islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  Sandal-wood  is  compnct  and  fine  grained, 
Tcrf  suitable  for  maicing  work-lx>xes  and  small  ornamental  articles,  and  is  remarlcublu 
for  its  fragrance,  which,  however,  is  fatal  to  insects,  so  that  cal)inets  of  sandal-wood  arc 
■  extremely  suiial)Ie  for  tlie  preservation  of  specimens  in  natural  history;  but  it  is  much 
too  expensive  for  general  use.  The  odor  is  due  to  an  essential  oil,  heavier  than  water. 
Whttb  Bandal-^  cod,  the  moat  common  kind,  is  the  produce  of  a  sranll  tree  (jiantalutn 
•  a&nviv,  a  native  of  mountains  in  tlie  south  of  India  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  much 
Inanched,  resembling  myrtle  in  ils  foliage  and  privet  in  its  tlowcrs.  The  trunk  is  sel- 
dom more  than  a  foot  in  diameter.  Ybllow  Sandal- Wood  Ls  probably  produced  by 
soother  species,  perltaps  S.  Ji'rej/cineiianum  of  the  Indian  archipelago  and  Snadwicli 
Elands,  and  from  these  regions  <bc  Chinese  import  it,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  bum- 
ms;  it  both  iu  their  temples  and  in  their  houses.  They  reduce  it  to  saw-dust  and  mix  it 
with  paste  before  burning.  Dr.  Seemann  has,  however,  recently  found  another  and  pre- 
liously-unknown  species  of  tantalum  (S.  Tost)  to  yield  the  much-valued  sandal-wood  of 
the  Fiji  islands,  where  the  tree  has  been  almost  extirpated  iu  consequence  of  the  demand 
for  its  ■wood  iu  commerce. 

Rbd  SANDAI.-W00D,  or  Sasd&rb,  is  the  produce  of  a  very  different  tree,  pteroearput 
nntaUnut,  of  the  natural  order  leguminottB,  suhoTddT  papUumaeea,  a  native  of  the  tropical 
parts  of  Asia,  particularly  of  the  mountains  of  the  south  of  India  and  of  Ceylon.  The 
tree  is  about  sixty  feet  high,  with  pinnated  leaves,  having  generally  three  leaflets,  and 
axillary  racemes  of  flowers.  The  heart-wood  is  dark  red,  with  black  veins,  and  so  heavy , 
as  to  sink  in  water.  It  is  used  as  a  dye-stuff,  and-  also  by  apothecaries  to  color  certain 
preparations.  The  Arabs  use  it  as  an  astringent,  and  it  is  the  l^asis  of  some  of  our  tooth- 
powdem. — A  deep  led  dye  is  also  yielded  by  the  chips  of  adenani/tera  pavonma,  a  tree 
allied  to  the  aeaeitu  (q.v.),  a  native  of  the  'East  Indies.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  some- 
times called  Reid  Sandal- Wood. 

aAXSALWOOD  IBLAin),  called  by  the  natives  Tjindana,  Sumba,  and  Tannh  Tjumtn, 
Iie«  in  the  Indian  ocean,  between  9°  IS*  to  10°  20'  s.  Uit.  and  118°  E8'  to  120°  43  o.  long., 
lias  an  area  of  4,960  tq.  in.,  and  a  pop,  of  1,000,000.  The  coast  is  steep  and  i-ocky,  so 
that,  except  at  the  w.,  s.,  and  e.  comers,  ships  can  approach  quite  near.  The  produce 
consists  chiefly  in  dye-woods,  ebony,  timber,  cotton,  rice,  pepper,  cocoa,  maize,  coffee, 
sugar,  -wild  cinnamon,  cocoa-nuts,  and  various  fruits.  Little  snndal-wocd  is  exported, 
though  abounding  in  the  forests,  the  natives  refusing  to  cut  the  trees,  which  they  believe 
to  be  the  dwellings  of  their  ancestors' souls.  Exports  are:  horses,  timlwr,  cotton,  pep- 
per, wax,  tortoise-shell,  tow  made  from  bark,  maize,  and  edible  nests.  The  cliffs  swarm 
with  the  eoUoraUa  aeulenta,  and  coHecting  the  nests  is  a  loading  occupation  of  the  men. 
The  Sandalwood  islanders  belong  to  the  Malay  race,  are  well  made,  wirv,  and  of  a 
brownish  complexion.  The  most  trifling  causes  lead  them  to  commit  suicide,  a  vice  of 
rare  occurrence  in  other  parts  of  the  archipelago. 

The  Sandalwood  island  is  nominally  subject  to  the  Netherlands,  but  the  rajahs  and 
re^nts  arc  almost  independent  of  foreign  influence.  The  principal  havens  are  at  Nan- 
^messi  on  the  n.,  and  Tida  about  the  middle  of  the  B.  coast,  good  anchorage  being 
found  in  many  other  pans.  Notwithstanding  the  repressive  measures  taken  by  the 
Netherlands  government,  and  the  destruction,  in  1860,  of  ten  vessels  engaged  in  the 
elave-tradc,  it  is  still  extensively  carried  on  by  the  Sandalwoo<l  islanders. 

SAXSASACH,  or  Sandabach  Resik,  is  a  friable,  dry,  almost  transparent,  tasteless, 
yellowish- wliite  resin,  which  is  imported  from  the  north  of  Africa.  It  is  completely  sol- 
uble in  oil  of  turpentine,  but  not  completely  soluble  in  alcohol.  When  heated,  or 
sprinkled  on  burning  coals,  it  emits  nn  agreeable  balsamic  smell.  It  exudes  from  the 
buk  of  the  sandarach  tree  (aiHiiris  gvadrivalvu),  a  native  of  the  north  of  Africa,  of  the 
natural  order  comfaxs. — The  quantity  of  sandarach  used  is  not  great;  it  is  employed 
nK^ly  for  the  same  purposes  as  mastic  (q.v.).  The  flnely-powdered  resin  is  rubbed,  as 
pounet,  on  the  era.oures  of  writing-paper,  after  which  tliey  may  be  written  upon  again 
without  the  ink  spreading. — The  wood  of  the  sandarach  tree  is  highly  balsamic  and 
odoriferous,  extremely  durable  and  valuable. 

tAXDAT  or  Sanda  I8IAKD,  one  of  the  most  northern  of  the  Orkney  (q.v.)  group, 
cont^ned,  in  1871,  804  inhabited  houses  and  2,068  inhabitants. 

8AHSBACH,  a  small  market-t.  of  CJlieshire,  25  m.  e.s.e.  of  Chester  by  railway,  on  an 
eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Wheclock.  Pop.  '71,  5,259,  mostly  employed  in  silk- 
throwing,  and  in  making  salt  and  shoes. 

BASS-BAGS,  in  military  works,  are  canvas  bags  about  28  or  80  in.  in  length  by  from 
14  to  16  brbad.  They  are  filled  with  sand  or  earth,  and  form  a  rcndy  means  of  extem- 
porizing a  parapet  or  traverse  against  the  enemy's  Arc;  they  are  likewise  used  forpro- 
tecdng  the  head  of  a  trench,  or  tamping  the  change  ia  amiaa.     Beo-MiBBs,  ]£airAiiT. 

u.  K.  xni.— 7 
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If  employed  as  lining  for  embrasures  or  barbettes,  sand-bags  should  be  covered  vitii  raw 
hides  to  prevent  them  from  taking  fire. 

SAKS  VUJn,  a  method  of  engraviDg  figures  on  glass  or  metal,  or  cuiting  airay  or 
boring  holes  in  hard  substances,  by  means  of  a  stream  of  fine  sand,  driven  by  a  blast  of 
lUr  or  steam.  ■ 

SAND-BLAST  (ante),  a  method  of  engraving,  cutting,  and  boring  glass,  stone,  metal, 
or  other  hard  substances,  by  the  percussive  force  of  a  rapid  stream  of  sharp  sand  driven 
against  them  by  artificial  means.  The  process  was  invented  by  gen.  Benj.  C.  B.  Tilgh- 
mnn,  of  Philadelphia,  who  toolc  out  a  patent  for  it  in  Oct.,  1870.  In  the  world  of 
nature  the  abrading  power  of  sand  when  driven  by  air  or  water  against  hard  substances 
has  long  been  recognized,  and  gen.  Tilghman's  invention  was  merely  an  application  of 
this  principle  to  the  mechauiciil  arts.  The  means  of  propulsion  may  be  supplied  either 
by  an  air  or  a  steam  blust,  the  former  being  produced  by  a  boiler  at  high  pressure,  and 
the  latter  by  a  fan  revolving  with  great  velocity.  In  either  case  the  abrading  material, 
wliicli  is  usually  common  hard  sand,  altliough  small  granules  of  iron  or  crushed  quartz 
arc  occusionally  used,  is  directed  by  a  tube  upon  the  object  to  l)e  cut  or  engraved,  the 
latter  being  so  adjusted  by  means  of  slides  that  each  part  in  succession  can  be  brought 
under  the  action  of  the  cutting  particles.  The  engraving  of  the  surface  of  glass  with 
omemeutal  figures,  etc.,  may  by  this  process  be  very  easily  accomplished  simply  by  lay- 
ing upon  it  patterns  of  the  desired  objects  cut  out  of  some  resistant  medium  in  the  man- 
ner of  stencils.  The  sand,  of  course,  does  not  touch  the  protected  parts,  but  indents 
those  which  are  uncovered,  until  the  result  sought  for  is  attained.  Another  method 
very  commonly  used  is  to  cut  the  proposed  pattern  in  sheet  copper  or  brass,  which  is 
then  placed  over  tiie  glass,  a  brush  of  melted  beeswax  lieing  drawn  over  the  whole. 
The  stencil  is  then  raued,  and  the  pattern  left  in  exposed  gloss  may  then  be  operated 
upon  by  the  blast.  The  ornamentation  of  glass  in  colors  may  also  lie  performed  by 
the  sand-blast,  for  as  Uie  ordinary  colored  glass  of  commerce  is  mere  window  glass, 
with  a  thin  layer  of  color  on  one  side  only,  the  use  of  the  stenciled  pattern  as  before 
wUl  entirely  remove  the  color  from  the  exposed  parts  and  leave  it  where  protected.  By 
the  use  of  a  photographed  coating  of  gelatine  upon  glass  (the  well-known  gelatine  proc- 
ess in  photography)  very  beautiful  reproductions  of  line  engravings  may  be  made  upon 
the  glu.ss  at  a  small  cost.  The  sand-blast  has  also  been  used  successfully  in  the  cutting 
of  ornameniB  and  inscriptions  upon  stone.  Iron  stencils  are  sometimes  used  for  the 
purpose,  but  the  most  satisfactory  material  la  found  .to  be  sheet  rubber  of  about  l-16th 
of  au  inch  in  thickness.  This  is  cemented  upon  the  stone  and  a  movable  jet  pipe  is 
caused  to  traverse  the  surface  of  the  latter  until  the  exposed  portions  have  been  suffi- 
ciently abraded.  The  wear  upon  the  rubber  itself  is  wonderfully  slight  and  the  same 
stencil  may  l>e  used  over  and  over  again.  Another  use  tu  which  the  sand-blast  has  been 
successfully  put  is  in  turning  blocks  of  stone  into  circular  and  other  forms  in  the  lathe. 
Balcony  pilasters,  etc.,  have  in  this  way  been  finished  in  a  few  hours  which  would  have 
needed  as  many  days  to  be  cut  out  by  hand.  Upon  wood  the  action  of  the  sand-blast  is 
not  so  satisfactory,  being  slow  and  tedious,  ard  tlie  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  utilised 
on  this  material  is  in  cutting  out  the  larg«  block  type  used  in  printing  posters.  The 
foregoing  are  only  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  the  sana-blast  has  manifested  its  useful- 
ness, but  OS  the  inventiou  is  still  in  its  infancy  it  is  impossible  to  say  what'  applic&tions 
may  not  be  found  for  it  in  the  future.  From  its  first  appearance  the  sand-blast  has 
atinicted  much  attention  Ixjth  at  home  and  abroad,  many  foreign  patents  have  been 
taken  out,  and  the  use  of  the  process  is  gradually  sprewling. 

sAkO-CBACK  is  a  splitting  or  fracture  of  the  liomy  fibers  of  the  horse's  hoof,  extend- 
ing U2u«lly  from  above  downward;  when  reaching  to  the  quick  it  causes  lameness,  and 
in  all  cases  it  constitutes  unsoundness.  Horses  with  thin,  weak,  brittle  feet,  spoilt  by 
much  rasping,  and  rattled  on  the  hartl  roads,  furnish  the  majority  of  cases.  The  horn 
must  be  thinned  for  an  eighth  of  an  inch  on  either  side  of  the  crack ;  across  the  upper  and 
lower  ends  of  the  crack,  to  prevent  its  extension,  the  firing-iron  should  be  drawn,  mak- 
ing a  line  neariy  through  the  horny  crust.  The  opening  may  further  be  held  toother 
by  winding  round  the  foot  several  yards  of  waxed  string,  or  fine  iron  wire,  fixcept 
in  very  bad  cases,  slow  work  on  soft  land  may  be  permitted,  but  rond  work  is  inju- 
rious. The  growth  of  healthy  horn  is  promoted  by  applying  round  the  coronet,  at 
intervals  of  10  di»ys,  spnie  mild  blistering  liniment. 

SAKI>-E£L.    See  Lackcb. 

8ANDEMAN,  Rqbbirt,  1718-71;  b.  Scotland;  studied  2  years  at  Edinburgh,  and 
soon  engaged  in  the  linen  trade;  adopted  the  views  of  Mr.  Gias  (see  OLASscnsB,  ante) 
against  church  establisliraents;  became  an  elder  in  his  church;  published  in  1757  a 
reply  to  Henen'i  Dialoguia;  removed  to  London  in  1760;  attracted  much  attention  by 
bis  preaching,  and  formed  'a  congregation  whose  jnembers  took  the  name  of  Bande- 
manians  (q.v.i.  In  1764  he  removed  to  America,  established  a  society  in  Boeion.  and 
in  1765  settled  in  Danbury,  Conn.  He  published  OorrapoTidtnoewUhMr.  Pikt;  Thought* 
on,  Christianity;  Sign  of  the  Pi'opJiet  Jonih. 

■ABOEXA'KIAXS.    See  Guasrm 
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SAMBKBUVO,  CUIMt,  a'  gieiras  «f  birds  of  the  plover  family'  (eharadriada),  or 
which  perhitpB  ought  lAther  to  "be'l'eferred  to  the  suipe  family  {tcoiopaeida).  The 
common  nnderling  (C  arenaria)  is  a  very  widely  diffused  bird,  breeding  in  the  Arctic' 
regions,  and  niigratiug  soutliward  on  the  approach  of  winter  as  ftir  as  the  coasts  of 
Africa,  of  India,  and  of  Brazil.  It  is  pretty  common  on  the  British  coasts,  In  small 
flocks,  in  winter.  It  is  only  about  8  in.  long;  its  winter  pluma^  very_  light  ash-grav, 
under  parts  white.  In  spring  the  plumage  acquires  a  reddish  tinge  with  black  mark- 
ings. The  sanderling  feeds  on  marine  worms,  small  crustaceans,  etc.  It  is  esteemed 
for  the  table,  and  appears  in  the  London  market. 

SANDERS.  CKAXLis  W.;  b.  K.Y.,  1805;  author  of  several  music  books  and  of 
Banden'i  Readen,  in  2  series,  1888  and  1860.  Of  those  more  than  18,000,000  copies 
were  sold  before  1860,  and  the  sale  in  one  year  amounted  to  2,000,000  copies.  He 
has  received  from  one  Mew  York  firm  $80,000  per  annum  for  his  educational  worka^ 
books,  readers,  spellers,  cards,  and  charts.  Assisted  by  his  brother  Joshua  C.,  he  pub- 
lished an  Analfftteal  JMfiner  and  Higlier  Spetter. 

SANDERS,  Georqb  Nicholas,  181^78;  b.  Ey.;  a  grandson  of  coL  Nicholas,  who 
moved  the  famous  Kentucky  resolutions  of  1798.  He  early  became  prominent  as  a 
democratic  speaker  and  politician,  was  U.  S.  consul  to  Liverpool  during  Pierce's  admin- 
istration, and  naval  agent  at  New  York  during  Buclianaa's.  He  advocated  the  el(;ction 
of  Douglas  in  1860,  and  during  the  rebellion  was  joint  commissioner  with  Mason  and 
Slideli  to  European  powers.  In  association  with  Clement  C.  Clay  and  J.  P.  Holcomb 
he  met  Horace  Greeley  at  the  "  peace  conference"  at  Niagara  Fulls,  July,  1864.  ■ 

SANDERSON,  Joas.  1786-1844;  b  Penn. ;  studied  law  at  Philadelphia,  and  in  188S 
became  professor  of  classical  languages  at  the  Philadelphia  high  school.  He  contributed 
papers  and  sketches  of  travel  to  the  PortfoUo,  Knickerbocker,  and  other  magasines.  He 
wrote  Hketehet  of  Paris,  1888;  and  with  his  brother,  J.  M.,  was  author  ofLitet  of  tht 
SiffJier*  €!f  the  DeetAraUan  of  IndependertM. 

SANDERSON,  Robert,  d.d.,  1687-1668;  b.  England;  educated  at  Lincoln  college, 
Oxford ;  ordained  in  1011 ;  was  sub-rector  in  Lincoln  college  1618-10;  proctor  of  Oxford 
ill  1616;  bachelor  of  divinity  in  1617;  rector  of  Wilberton  in  1618,  and  of  Boothby 
Pknuel  from  1616  for  over  40  years;  prebend  of  Lincoln  in  1629.  Upon  the  recom- 
Biendation  of  Laud  he  became  in  1631  chaplain  to  Charles  I.,  who  in  1642  appointed  him 
renins  professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford.  At  the  restoration  he  was  consecnit^  bishop  of 
Lincolu:  was  modeivlor  at  the  Savoy  conference  l)etween  the  Episcopal  and  Presby- 
terian divines.  He  published  Logiect  Artii  Oornpendium;  Judicium  Univertitdtu  Oiini- ' 
entitj  De  Obb'gationeCeittaeniimJreileetionei;  ACoUeetionafJSei'nwnt, 

SAKD  aaoUBE.    Bee  Qasgx. 

SAND-HILL  CRANE,  or  Brovtr  Crajte,  Onu  Canadend*,  a  veiy  large  species  of 
crane  found  in  the  Mississippi  valley  and  western  portion  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
sbr  bird,  witli  acute  sij^t  oad'hearing.  Its  body  is  about  4  ft.  long;  wings  nearly  3  ft, 
with  an  immense  spread.  Length  of  tarsi  about  10  in.,  and  the  bill  loneer  than:  the. 
middle  toe.  When  wounded  it  is  said  to  t>e  dangerous  to  approach,  Os  a  thrust  of  it* 
bill  may  inflict  a  severe  wound. 

BAHD-HOFTEX,  Taiitru*  loeutta,  a  small  crustacean,  of  the  section  MMophthdlms 
(q.T.)  and  order  amphipoda,  which  so  abounds  on  the  sandy  sea-shores  of  Britain  that 
the  whole  surface  of  the  sand  often  seems  to  be  alive  with  the  multitudes  which,  leaping 
up  for  a  few  inches  into  the  air,  fill  it  like  a  swarm  of  dancing  flies.  This  activity  is  not, 
however,  displayed  at  all  times;  but  if  a  mass  of  sea-weed  left  by  the  retiring  tide  be 
tnmed  over,  countless  sand-hoppers  may  be  seen  to  leap  away,  or  they  may  be  found  by 
digging  in  the  sand,  in  which  they  burrow.  The  sand-hopper  leaps  by  bending  the  liody 
together,  and  throwing  it  open  with  ai  sudden  jerk.  It  feeds  on  inmost  any  vegetable  or 
animal  substance,  particularly  on  what  is  already  dead  and  beginning  to  decay.  It  is 
itself  the  food  of  crabs,  and  of  many  kinds  of  birds. 

SAKD'SUBST,  a  t  of  Victoria,  83  m.  n.n.w.  of  Melbourne,  on  the  railway  between 
Melbourne  and  Ebnca.  It  is  the  center  of  an  important  mining  district  of  the  Bendigo 
gold-fields.  Pop. '71,  along  with  its  sulturbs,  27,642.  In  the  district  of  Sandhurst  there 
are  many  Chinese. 

SAjhiuuKST,  Rotal  Meutabt  Coi.i,eob.  In  1803  it  was  determined  to  institute  a 
college  for  the  training  of  military  ofiScers,  in  which  professional  education  should  be 
ftrafted  en  the  grmmdwork  of  general  instruction,  "rbe  coHege  was  opened  at  Oi-eat 
Marlow;  bnt,  in  1812,  it  wa^ttansferred  to  a  handsome  stone  ouilding  at  Sandhnrst' 
Up  to  1863  this  was  devoted  to  the  ^education  of  boys  from  the  age  of  18  upward;  a 
d«icription  of  the  college  as  tlc^'  existing-  is  ^ven  under  Cadets'  Collbob.'    In  ^nt 

Sear,  however,  the  system  was  changed;  the  course  limited  to  one  year  immediately^ 
efore  entering  the  army,  and  the  subjects  of  instniction  confined  to  the  higher  miithe- 
matics,  modern  languages,  and  militai^  science.  Entrance  was  on  the  nomination  of 
the  commander-in-cnief;  and  the  payment  by  the  cadet's  parent  or  guardian  varies  from 
£100  to  nU,  according  to  the  circumstances  and  rank  of  the  parent.  Those  for  whom  no 
payment  is  made  most  be  orphans,  and  are  styled  "Qilcen's  cadets."    Under  the  pur 
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«liase  mtan.  all  first  oommiadoDs  ia  th«  cmTabyiuid  iflfntijrirf  Oe  Boe,  'W'bicli  were 
granted  without  purchase,  and  not  to  men  from  the  imnks,  were  giveo  to  cadets  front 
tiie  royal  miliiaiy  college,  who  competed  tor  tbcae  priaea,  and  obtawed  them  in  order  of 
Vierit. 

.  The  aboUtion  of  purchase  in  1871  brought  about  a  radical  dianga.  "the  students  are 
no  loii^r  boys  inteodiag  to  become  officers,  but  siib-Iieuteiuuils,  who,  having  passed  by 
oompeiilion  for  the  army,  spend  a  year  at  Sandhurst  in  acquiring  (he  tbeoretioU  part  of 
4ie  war  si,icnoe.  To  be  coufirmcd  in  the  army  as  lieut.,  the  officer  must  pass  credit- 
ably out  of  Sandhurst,  and  then  serve  a  year  on  probation  with  a  regiment.  It  cannot 
1^  doubted  that  this  change  of  system  must  tend,  as  years  go  on,  to  secure  for  tJie  army 
a  great  body  of  scientific  officers. 

The  Stiiff  college  (q.v.)  is  a  separate  institution,  about  2  m.  distant. 

The  estimated  charge  for  the  royal  military  college  for  1878-79  was  £36,281,  of  whicli 
about  £5,000  is  covered  by  the  payments  for  the  students. 

SAX  DIEOO,  a  co.  of  s.  California;  bounded  e.  by  Ibe  Colorado  river,  s.  by  Lower 
California,  w.  by  the  Pacific  ocean;  traversed  from  n.  to  s.  by  two  branches  of  the  Coast 
range,  which  divide  it  into  three  sections,  differing  greatly  In  climate,  soil,  and  other 
particulars;  13,500  sq.m. ;  pop. '70,  4,951.    The  section  near  the  coast  consists  of  level 

Stains  or  undulating  valleys,  watered  by  the  San  Bernardo,  San  Diego,  San  Luis  Roy, 
[arganta.  and  other  rivers,  and  most  of  it  is  adapted  to  agriculture  and  grazing.  The 
extern  part  is  a  naked,  sterile,  sandy  ^ain,  called  the  great  Colorado  desert,  and  exceed- 
ingly hot.  the  mercury  rising  to  122°  Fahr.  in  the  shade.  Between  the  raouutaios  and 
the  sea  the  soil  is  fertile,  producing  wheat,  barley,  oranges,  olives,  dates,  and  otlier 
tropical  fruits.  The  mountains  are  covered  with  forests  of  oak,  pine,  fir,  and  cedar. 
Tbe  highest  point  is  mount  San  Jacinto,  5,500  feet  Gold  and  silver  are  found.  Capi- 
tol, Sau  Dk^o. 

■  SAN  DIEGO,  a  dty  in  California,  the  capital  of  San  Diogo  co.,  is  on  a  bay  of  the 
Pacific  ocean,  450  m.  8.e.  of  San  Francisco;  pop.  4,000.  It  has  a  fine  harbor,  6  m,  lour, 
formed  by  San  Diego  bay,  with  n  depth  of  2d  ft.  of  water  on  the  bar  at  low  tide.  It 
Contains  a  court-house,  2.i)anks,.  5  hotels,  5  churches,  2  scminnrite  for  girlp,  an  academy, 
ft  daily  and  3  weekly'  newspapers,  and  a  steam  flouring  mill.  The  chief  exports  nre 
liides,'wool,  and  whale-oil.  Oranges,  figs,  and  olives  abonnd.  •  The  mild  and  equahle 
aliraate  miikes  it  a  popular  regflrt  for  invalids.  In  all  the  elements  of  bealthfulness  it  ii 
said  to  be  unsurpasscxl.  The  town  of  Old  San  Diego,  the  firrt  place  settled  by  white 
men  in  California,  stands  4  m.  n.  within  the  city  limits.  The  new  town  has  grown 
mostly  since  1867.  This  place  has  been  fixed  by  act  of  congress  as  the  terminus  of  the 
Texas  and  Pacific  railroad,  and  seems  destined  to  a  high  rank  among  cities  on  the  west- 
em  coast. 

SAHSrVES,  a  product  of  the  glass  furnaces.    When  the  materials  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  glass  are  melted,  a  scum  arises  which  has  to  be  removed;  this  is  called  san- 
diver,  and  is.  w>en  powdered,  used  as  a  polisliiDg  material,  ftnd  formerly  had  a  consid- 
enble  reputation  as  a  tooth-powder. 
'    BAHS-KABTIlr.    Bee  BwALiiOW. 

SAN  DOMINGO  (Domingo,  Sah,  ante).  The  anoexalioti  of  San  Domingo  to  the 
tjnited  Suites  has  been  a  favorite  project  among  certain  political  leaders  and  with  dem- 
ocratic administrations  since  1845,  when  negotiations  to  thia  end  Were  begun,  and  an 
American  commissioner  sent  to  explore  the  island.  Under  president  Kerce,  capt.  (since 
mai.geii.)  Q«o.  B.  MeClellan  was  ordered  to  make  a  thorough  survey  of  Samana  bay, 
with  a  view  to  acquiring  it  as  a  naval  station.  His  report  was  in  favor  of  such  an 
acquisition,  nnd  new  negotiations  were  opened,  but  without  practical  result.  In  1867 
Mr.  Seward,  secretary  of  state,  with  Other  officials,  visited  the  Dominican  capital,  and 
the  matter  w:«s  again  reopened— and  again  postponed.  During  the  beginning  of  gen. 
Qnmt's  presidency,  the  Baez  government  of  San  Domingo  made  overtures  in  the  direc- 
tion of  annexation,  and  at  length  the  president  sent  gen.  O.  E.  Babcock  to  confer  with 
that  governmjent  on  the  subject,  when  a  treaty  was  actually  drawn,  by  which.  on>  pay- 
ment of  $1,500,000,  the  Dominican  republic  was  to  become  a  territory  of  the  United 
States.  This  treaty  was  ratified  by  a  vote  of  the  people  of  San  Domingo,  15,000  to  400. 
The  treaty  was  referred  to  the  U.  8.  senate,  where  it  met  with  bitter  opposition,  com- 
plicated liy  various  personal  and  politicid  questions,  and  where  it  was  defeated.  The 
president  then  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  commission  by  congress  to  proceed 
to  the  republic  and  investigate  and  report  upon  all  previous  proceedings.  Benj.  F. 
Wade  of  Ohio,  Andrew  D.  White  of  New  York,  and  Samuel  6.  Howe  of  Boston 
^ere  ap|M>intcd  such  commissioners,  and  visited  Samana  bay  in  1871,  examining  the 
resources  of  the  country,  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  popular  feeling  on  the  sub- 
ject of  annexation.  The  report  of  the  commissioners  was  exhaustive,  and  entirely 
favorable  to  the  plan  of  annexation.  It  wa.5  laid  before  congress  by  president  Qraiit' 
but  no  action  was  ti^ken  concerning  it.  Subsequently  the  Samana  bay  company  in 
ijew  York  leased  thfe  penin-sula  and  bay  of  Samana  from  the  Baez  government,  with 
certain  trade  privileges,  at  an  annual  rent  of  $150,000,  but  met  with  no  decided  success. 
Ii)  1874  the  Dominican  government  again  made  overtures  to  the  .governjuent-  of  the 
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TTnited  States,  tu^g'|)08itlve  acHon  In  the  matter,  but  the  annexatton  was  not  consum- 
mated. 

SAN  DONA.    Sfee  Dona,  Saw,  ante. 

SANDOVAL.  Fbay  Pbtjotncio  de.  1560-1631;  h.  Valladolid;  educated  for  th* 
cliurcb,  took  orders  at  tLe  Benedictine  convent  of  Santa  Msiria  la  Real  de  Nasrera,  and 
devoted  years  in  that  retirement  to  tlic  study  of  the  antiquities  of  Spain.  He  was  made 
hisiorioffraplier  of  Spain  by  Pliilip  III.,  and  for  valuable  services  was  rewarded  by  th* 
bUbopnc  of  Tuy  in  1608,  and  of  Pomplona  in  1613.  He  published  various  histories  of 
Spain  and  editions  of  the  ancient  chronicles. 

SAVB-FAPSS  is  niade  iu  the  same  way  as  emery-paper  (see  XhnKBT),  but  with  sand 
in  place  of  emery. 

SAJTDPIFEIl,  the  common  English  name  of  a  numerous  group  of  birds,  general!/ 
referred  to  the  family  aeohpaoida,  all  formerly  included  in  the  genus  tnnffa,  but  some 
DOW  consiituting'the  genera  totantu,  pdidna,  tictitu,  etc.,  of  orniihologists.  In  cliaroQ- 
teis  and  habits  they  are  all  very  similar.  They  are  not  of  large  size;  tliey  are  very 
active  and  graceful  m  all  their  movements;  their  plumage  not  gay,  but  of  pleasing  and 
finely  diversified  colors;  tlieir  legs  are  rather  long,  the  lower  part  of  the  tiloa  naked,  the 
tail  very  short,  the  wings  moderately  long;  the  bill  rather  long  and  slender,  vFoove() 
tbnougbout  the  whole  or  a  considerable  part  of  its  length,  straight  in  some,  and  a  little 
arched  in  others.  The  feet  have  tliree  long  toes  before,  and  one  short  toe  behind;  tlie 
toes  In  the  genus  trir^/a,  as  now  restricted,  are  partially  webbed  at  the  base;  in  totanut 
lUey  are  completely  separate.  Thev  are  good  swimmers,  but  are  nut,  however,  oftCA 
set-n  swimming;  they  frequent  sanely  sea-shores,  some  of  them  congregating  in  numeri 
OU3  flocks  in  autumn  and  winter;  and  seek  their  food  by  probing  the  siinQ  with  their 
bills,  and  b^'  catching  small  crustaceans  in  pools'  or  within  the  margin  of  the  sea  itself: 
Many  are  birds  of  passage,  visiting  high  northern  latitudes  in  summer,  and  spending  the 
printer  on  the  coasts  of  more  southern  regions.  The  flesh  of  all  the  species  is  good,  and 
snme  of  them  are  in  much  request  for  the  table. — The  British  species  are  numerous. 
The  DcNUN  or  Pcrrb  (fringa  ftaiiabHu)  is  noticed  in  the  article  DDHLni. — The  Knot 
(tringa  enniitiu),  also  known,  m  different  states  of  plumage,  as  the  Red  Sandpiper  and 
the  AsH-coLORiBO  Sandpiper,  is  a  bird  of  aboat  10  in.  in  length,  appearing  in  great 
fiocks  on  the  British  coasts  in  winter,  and  equally  common  iu  North  America. — The 
Lrms  Sandpiper,  or  Little  Stint  (tringa  tninutaif),  occasionally  soon  iu  Britain, 
occurs  in  India  and  in  South  Africa.  The  name  Stint  is  given  to  a  numlwi-  of  species 
of  tringa. — The  Pubplh  Sandpiprr  (tringa  marilima).  not  nnfrequently  on  the  British 
coasts,  is  reckoned  among  the  birds  of  Iceland,  Oreeuland,  Melville  island,  Nova  Zem- 
bia,  and  Spitzbergen. — Of  the  genua  totanut,  to  all  the  species  of  which  the  popular 
name  Gambbt  is  sometimes  given,  one  of  the  best-known  species  is  the  Redshank 
(totaaut  ealidru),  a  bird  which  resides  in  Britain  all  the  year,  but  known  also  as  a  sum- 
mer bird  of  passage  in  the  most  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  occurring  itt 
winter  as  far  s.  as  Smyrna,  and  even  in  India.  It  is  about  11  in.  long.  It  receives  itfe 
popular  name  from  its  red  legs. — The  Green  Sandpiper  (totantu  oehropiu)  is  also  a 
pretty  common  British  species,  for  the  most  part  migrating  to  the  north  for  thesumr 
mer. — The  Common  Sandpiper  or  Suuicer  Snipe  (totanut  hypoUueot)  is  in  Britain  a 
SDmmer  bird  of  passage. — The  Oreenshank  (totanut  glottit)  is  chiefly  seen  in  Britain  in 
^ring  and  autumn,  and  has  its  name  from  the  olive-green  color  of  its  legs. — Sandpipers 
of  various  species — some  of  them  the  same  as  the  British,  and  others  diiferent — are  nu- 
merous in  North  America,  and  in  winter  in  the  West  Indies. 

8An>PI?E8  are  cylindrical  hollows  existing  in  chalk  deposits.  They  descend  per- 
pendicularly into  the  chalk  at  right  angles  to  the  surface,  tapering  downward,  and  end- 
ing in  a  point;  they  reach  occasionally  a  depth  of  60  ft.,  and  have  a  diameter  varying 
from  1  to  12  feet.  They  are  most  probably  produced  by  the  chemical  action  of  water, 
charged  with  carbonic  acid,  which  exists  more  or  less  in  all  rain-water,  and  is  especially 
almndunt  in  water  that  has  been  in  contact  with  c'ecaying  organic  matter.  The  pipes 
are  filled  with  sand,  clay,  or  gravel  from  the  overlying  deposit. 

SAHSSOCOTTDS,  or  Sanoroktftos,  is  the  Greek  spelling  of  the  name  of  the  Hindu 
king  Chandragupta,  of  P&t'aliputra  or  Palibothra,  to  whom  Megasthencs  wiis  sent  as 
ambassador  from  Seleucns  Nicator,  and  who  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  4tli  c.  b.c. 

SANDS,  Benjakin  Franklin,  b.  Md.,  1813;  educated  at  the  naval  aca<]eniv,  and 
Was  appointed  midshipman,  1828.  He  served  in  the  cnwA  surveys  of  1830  and  1851, 
and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Tabasco,  Mexico,  1847.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
lebellton  he  had  reached  the  rank  of  commimder,  and  iu  1862  was  made  ciipt.  He  took 
part  in  the  attack  on  fnrt  Caswell,  tlie  two  on  fort  Fisher,  and  in  the  Wilmington  block- 
ade. In  1866  be  was  made  commodore,  was  appointed  supt.  of  the  naval  observatory  in 
1867,  and  in  1871  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiroL 

SANDS,  Robert  Ckarmk,  1799-1883;  b.  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  son  of  Comfort;  a  mem- 
ber o(  the  New  York  constitutional  convention  1777.  Ho  graduated  from  Columbia 
college  1815;  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1830,  but  chose  the  profession  of 
literature.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  tn  the  press  in  prose  and  verse;  and.  associated 
with  others,  ably  edited  and  puUished  seveial  journals.    The  hist  poem  from  his  pen, 
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The  Dead  <^  18S2,  was  published  in  the  Commerdai  Adoerti»»r,  of  which  for  the  last  5 
years  of  his  life  he  was  assistant  editor.  He  published  in  1831  the  Life  and  GorrespoTid- 
«ne»  of  PavX  Jo-Mi.  Selections  of  his  writings  with  a  memoir  of  his  life  have  bc«;& 
published. 

SAKDBTOIS  is  a  rock  formed  of  compacted,  and.  more  or  less  indurated  sand.  The 
grains  generally  consist  of  quartz,  though  other  mineral  substances  are  often  mixed  with 
this;  they  are  *colorless,  or  of  a  dull  white,  yellow,  brown,  red,  or  green  color.  The 
grains  vary  in  size,  forming,  as  tlie  case  may  be,  a  fine  or  coarse  grained  stone.  The 
loose  sand  becomes  soliditied  by  pressure  simply,  but  more  generally  from  l>eing  cem- 
.ented  togelher  by  calcareous,  silicious,  or  ferruginous  infiltrations,  aha  the  dark  color  of 
tlie  mass  is  produced  by  the  cement.  Sandstones  that  have  unidergone  great  or  con- 
tinuous metamorpliic  action  pass  into  quartzite;  and  between  this  and  friable  sand,  all 
intermediate  stages  are  found. 

SANDUSKY,  a  co.  in  n.  Ohio,  bounded  on  the  n.  \ij  Sandusky  bay,  drained  by  the 
Sandusky  and  the  Portage  rivers,  and  byiMuddy  and  Orcen  creelciB;  (in  the  Lake  bhore 
and  Michigan  Southern,  the  Lake  Erie  and  Louisville,  the  Cincinnati,  Sandusky  and 
'Cleveland,  and  the  Toledo,  Tiffin  and  Eastern  railroads;  about  425  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 
82,003 — 27,688  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  level  and  heavily  wooded.  The  soil 
Is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  corn,  oats,  wheat,  hay,  and  live  stock.  Co. 
seat,  Fremont.  > 

SAKSTIS  KY,  a  city  and  port  of  Ohio,  on  the  s.  shore  of  Sandusky  bay,  an  arm  of 
lake  Erie,  110  m.  n.  of  Columbus.  The  hay,  20  m.  long  and  5  wide,  forms  an  excellent 
harbor.  The  city  is  built  upon  a  bed  of  limestone,  of  which  its  edifices  are  constructed, 
among  which  are  a  custom-house,  14  churches,  8  banks,  large  public  hulls,  hotels, 
scboob,  etc.  There  are  several  newspapers,  manufactures  of  lumber  and  bent  wood- 
work for  carriages,  etc.,  with  extensive  fisheries.     Pop.  in  1860,  8,408;  in  1870,  13,000. 

SANDUSKY  ((i»te),  a  city,  co.  seat  of  Erie  co.,  on -the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern,  tiie  Baltimore  and  Ohio  (Lalie  Erie  division),  and  the  Cincinnati,  Sandusky  and 
Cleveland  railroads;  pop.  '80,  15.838.  It  is  on  ground  sloping  to  the  bay,  of  which  it 
affords  a  fine  view.  .  The  streets  are  regular,  lighted  with  gas,  and  contain  many  fine 
residences.  There  is  a  court-house  and  a  public  library.  There  is  a  large  wine-crowing 
district  around  Sandusky,  and  large  amounts  of  wine  are  exported.  Fisli,  lumber, 
[Jingles,  and  ice  are  other  principal  exports.  The  best-known  of  the  Sandusky  manu- 
factures is  that  of  woodeu  articles,  such  as  wheel  hubs  and  spokes,  carpenters'  tools,  etc 
There  are  car- works,  machine-shops,  manufactures  of  boilers,  engines,  etc.  The  city, 
with  the  islands  in  Sandusky  bay,  is  a  summer  resort. 

SAND  WASP.    See  Sphegid.«,  anU. 

BAADWiCH,  a  favorite  viand  which  is  said  to  have  been  named  after  the  carl  of 
Sandwich.  It  consists  of  two  thin  slices  of  bread,  plain  or  buttered,  with  some  savory 
food  placed  between.  Formerly  it  was  applied  exclusively  to  bread  with  thin  slices  of 
ham,  tongue,  or  beef,  but  of  late  a  great  variety  of  materials  have  been  used;  one  cele- 
'brated  Glasgow  confectioner,  Mr.  Lang,  has  the  credit  of  making  one  hundred  diHerent 
kinds  of  sandwiches. 

SANDWICH  (i.e.,  village  on  the  sands),  a  Cinque  port,  market-t.,  and  municipal 
borougli  of  Kent,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sfour,  98  m.  e  8.e.  of  London  by  the  South- 
Eastern  railway.  Within  the  last  800  years  tlie  sea  has  here  considerably  receded,  for 
Sandwich,  which  is  now  3  m.  from  the'sliore.  is  described,  at  the  conunenceraent  of  the 
11th  c,  as  the  most  famous  of  all  the  English  harbors — omnium  Anglor-'im  porhfum 
famoeisnmve.  The  town  is  rectangular,  and  w.ns  surrounded  by  walls,  along  which  a 
.hroad  path  now  leads.  The  streets  are  confined ;  and  the  houses,  which  seem  cruslied 
together,  and  the  architecture  of  which  recalls  tlie  times  of  the  Plantagenets,  are  pecul- 
iarly and  strikingly  antique  in  appearance.  The  church  of  St.  Clement's,  with  a  lo-w 
Norman  tower,  is  probablj;  the  most  interesting  edifice.  Small  vessel.'  importing  timber, 
iron,  and  conl,  and  exporting  corn,  flour,  malt,  seeds,  and  bops,  come  up  to  the  town. 
"Tanning,  ship  building,  and  seed-crushing  are  carried  on.  In  conjunction  with  Deal  and 
Walmer,  Ihe  town  sends  two  members  to  parliament.  Pop.  (1871)  of  municipal  borough, 
8.060;  of  the  parliamentary  borough  of  ftindwich  and  Deal,  14,885. 

Sandwich,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Cinque  ports,  probably  occupies  the  site  of  the 
Roman  Rutupia,  and  many  interesting  antiquities  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward IV.  its  customs  yielded  £17,000 yearly,  and  95  ships  and  1500  sailors 
belonged  to  it 

SANDWICH,  at.  ins.e.  Massachusetts,  near  tlie  coast  of  cape  Cod  bay;  pop.  *80. 
8,544.  On  the  w.  it  borders  on  Buzzard's  bay.  It  is  on  the  cape  Cod  divi-sion  of  the 
Old  Colony  railroad,  50  m.  8.e.  of  Boston.  The  town.ship  contains  the  villa^jes  of  Mon- 
ument, Cohasset  Narrows,  North  Sandwich,  East  Sandwich,  West  Sandwich,  Spring 
Hill,  and  South  Sandwich;  has  eight  railway  stations  on  tlie  direct  road  and  the  W  ood's 
Holl  l)ranch.  The  principal  village  is  on  the  n.  side  of  the  cape,  pleasantly  situated  in 
a  vnlloy,  and  from  the  hills  which  nearly  surround  it  a  view  of  Provincelown  may  be 
obtained.  It  has  a  large  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  glassware ;  other  indus- 
tries are  the  manufacture  of  iron,  juwejry  boxes,  tacks,  etc.    It  is  much  frequented  in 
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tiie  aeaaon  tnr  iportsmen,  tiavlng  ike  finest  facilities  for  boating,  bathing,  and  fishing, 
and  in  the  adjacent  forests  the  fox,  the  deer,  and  a  variety  of  game  are  f uund. 

■AXOWICH  ISLAKSB,  forming  the  kingdom  of  Hawaii,  are  a  rich,  heautifal,  and 
interesting  chain,  elglit  in  number,  exclusive  of  one  or  two  small  islets  The  chain  runs 
fTom8.e.  to  n.w.,  and  lies  inthemiddleof  the  Pacific  ocean,  in  lat.  19°  to  83*  n.,  long.  15S* 
tolM'west.  Area,  7,000  sq.m. ;  pop. '73,  58,887,  of  whom  2,589  were  Europeans.  The 
names,  with  the  areas  of  the  respective  islands,  are:  Hawaii  (formerly  Owbyhee),  4,860 
sq.m.;  Kani,  750;  Oahu,  700:  Kaui,  780;  Molokai,  170;  Lanai,  170;  Kiihau,  about  110; 
ud  Kaboolaui,  about  40  sq.  miles. 

Burface,  etc. — Situated  near  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  about  half  tlie  distance 
fma.  £)an  Francisco  in  North  America  that  they  are  from  Melbourne  in  Australia,  and 
Canton  in  China,  the  Sandwiclt  islands  form  an  oasis  in  the  middle  of  a  wide  ocean 
mate,  and  offer  convenient  stations  for  the  refreshment  and  repair  of  the  mercfaantmea 
•ad  whalers  that  traverse  the  Pacific  They  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  contain  the 
laigest  volcanoes,  both  active  and  quiescent,  in  the  world.  The  most  prominent  phyri' 
«J  features  of  the  group  are  the  two  lofty  mountain  peaks  of  Hawaii,  Manna  Kea,  and 
Kaaiia  Loa,  each  of  which  is  14,000  ft.  in  height,  or  within  1800  ft.  of  the  loftiest  of  the 
Alps.  Besides  these  two  chief  peaks,  which  stand  apart  from  each  other,  and  one  of 
which  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  the  island  is  traversed  by  other  mountains,  which 
five  it  a  rugged  and  picturesque  outline,  and  in  some  cases  front  the  sea  in  bold,  per- 
pendicular precipices,  from  1000  to  8,000  ft.  in  height.  In  general,  the  islands  are  lofty 
—the  small  islet  of  Lehua  is  1000  ft.  high,  and  the  upland  redone  of  Eaui  are,  on  ap 
aventge,  4,000  ft.  above  sea  level.  Witliin  the  corol  reefs,  which,  in  single,  and  more 
rarely  in  double  ridges,  skirt  portions  of  the  coasts,  sandy  shores,  leading  tip  to  rich 
posture-lands,  and  occasionally  to  productive  valleys,  arc  frequently  seen.  Everywhere, 
bowever,  the  configuration  of  the  surface  betrays  the  volcanic  origin  of  the  islands. 
Extinct  and  partially  active  volcanoes  occur  in  most  of  the  islands.  Kilauea,  on  the 
Kanna  Loa  mountain  in  Hawaii,  the  largest  active  volcano  in  the  world,  has  an  oval- 
shaped  crater  9  m.  in  circumference,  and  is  6,000  ft.  atrave  sea  level.  In  the  center  of 
this  immense  caldron  is  a  red  sea  of  lava,  alwayain  a  state  of  fusion.  At  intervals  the 
lava  is  thrown  to  a  great  height,  and  rolls  in  rivers  down  the  mountain  sides.  From 
18S6  to  1859  this  volcano  was  in  an  incessant  shite  of  eruption,  forming  at  night  a  sub- 
lime spectacle,  and  occasionally  casting  forth  burning  streams,  by  one  of  wbicli  a  small 
iiahing-village  was  destroyed,  a  bay  on  the  shore  fllleaup,  and  a  promontory  formed  in  its 
place.  On  Maui,  the  crater  of  Mauna  Haleakala  (house  of  the  sun),  by  far  the  largest 
known,  ia  from  25  to  80  m.  in  circumference,  from  2,000  to  8,000  ft.  deep,  and  stands 
10.000  ft  above  sea  level. '  Within  this  huge  pit,  about  1ft  basins  of  old  volcanoes, 
wboee  ridges  formed  concentric  circles,  have  been  counted.  Good  harbors  are  few. 
The  chief  13  that  of  Honolulu  (g.v.),  in  Oaliu.  with  28^  ft.  of  water  in  its  shallowest 
parts.  On  the  same  island  is  Ewa,  an  immense  bnsin,  with  18lft  water  at  low  tides. 
During  the  prevalence  of  the  trade-wind,  wliicb  blows  8.w.  for  about  nine  months  of 
the  year,  the  s.  shores  of  the  islands  afEord  safe  anchorage  almost  evcTrwhere. 

tXimnte,  SoB,  Ktm,  «<<!.— Though  situated  within  the  tropics,  the  Sandwich  islands 
boest  a  climate  that  is  temperate  rather  than  tropical.  In  the  native  langua^,  there  is 
no  word  to  express  the  idea  of  weather,  and  this  fact  maybe  considered  as  evidence  that 
extremes  of  heat  or  cold  do  not  occur.  At  Honolulu  the  extremes  of  temperature  in 
the  shade  during  12  years  were  90°  and  58°,  and  the  diurnal  range  is  18°.  Rains  brought 
by  the  n.e.  trade-wind  are  frequent  on  the  mountains;  but  on  the  leeward  side  of  the 
islands,  little  rain  falls,  and  the  sun  is  rarely  obscured  by  clouds.  The  soil,  the  constit- 
uent parts  of  which  are  mainly  sconce,  decomposed  lava,  and  sand,  is  generally  thin  and 
poor.  This,  however,  is  not  universally  the  case.  At  the  bases  of  the  mountnins  and 
in  the  valleys,  where  abrasion,  disintegratioi),  and  the  accumulation  of  vegt-table  mold 
have  gone  on  for  ages,  there  are  extensive  tracts  as  fertile  as  they  are  beautiful.  The 
island  produce  fine  pasturage  in  abundance,  and  large  herds  are  bred  and  fattened,  to 
supply  meat  to  the  whalers  and  merchant-ships.  On  the  Waimea  plains,  in  Hawaii 
alone,  80,000  sheep  of  the  merino  breed  are  grazed.  The  upland  slopes  of  the  moun- 
taim  are  clothed  with  dense  forests:  and  lower  down  are  grassy  plains  and  sugar  and 
coffee  plantations.  Basalt,  compact  lava,  coral-rock,  find  sandstone,  are  used  for 
building  purposes.  No  metals  occur.  Several  of  the  islands,  especially  Hawaii  and 
Eaui,  are  well  supplied  with  rivers,  which,  from  the  size  and  conformation  of  the  grouij, 
are  necessarily  small,  but  afford  great  facilities  for  irrigation.  Vast  numbers  of  semi- 
wild  horses  roam  the  islands,  and  while  they  consume  the  pasturage,  and  break  down 
the  fences,  are  of  little  use.  The  indigenoos  fauna  Is  small,  and  consists  mainly  of 
swine,  dogs,  rats,  a  bat  that  flies  by  day,  birds  of  beautiful  plumage,  but  for  the  most 
part  songless.  Among  the  indigenous  trees  and  plants  are  the  sugar-cane,  banana,  plan- 
tain, cocoa-nut,  candle-nut,  various  palms,  the  taro,  a  succulent  root  which  formed  the 
staple  of  the  food  of  the  natives,  and  is  still  generally  used;  the  cloth-plant;  and  the  H, 
the  roots  of  which  were  baked  and  eaten,  while  the  leaves  were  used  for  thatching  huts. 
Cattle  and  other  useful  foreign  animals  and  plants  were  introduced  by  Vsncouver  and 
other  navigators.  There  are  about  80,000  mules  and  semi-wild  horses  in  the  kingdonr. 
Ommeree,  Product*,  «(«.— The  commerce  of  this  young  kingdom  is  still  in  its  infancy. 
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but  ia  (;raduafty  on  the  increase.  Until  recently  the  most  ifti]Kirtont  braneb  of  it  vru 
maintained  by  vessels  engaged  in  the  whalc-fisberies  of  the  north  Pacific.  Tliis  branch 
of  commerce  has  greally  declined  within  recent  years.  In ^1872.  47  whaling- vessels, 
showing  a  decrease  of  71  as  compared  with  the  number  in  ltt70,  entered  the  ports. 
Trusting  no  longer  to  the  whaling  business,  the  producers  and  merchants  of  the  Sand- 
wich islands  have  found  out  other  outlets  for  their  gfoods,  and,  without  doubt,  the  trade 
of  the  islands  will  in  the  future  he  almost  wholly  oooflued  to  the  coasts  that  bound  the 
Pacific.  Tlie  isUiudsare  withiu  16  days  (by  Bailiuj|-vessels)  of  Sao  Francisco,  27  days 
from  Vancouver's  island,  26  days  from  Kanagawa  in  Japiic,  and  67  days  from  Hong- 
kong. Sugar,  doflee,  and  rice  have  been  proved  to  produce  well,  and  alt  these  find 
ready  markets  at  liaod  iu  California,  British  ^Columbia,  and  Vancouver's  island,  which, 
together,  can  consume  more  than  the  Sandwich  isl&uds  can  supply.  Of  sugar,  the 
8,000,000  lbs.  produced  iu  1862  were  increased  to  nearly  17,000,000  in  1872;  and  from 
the  number  of  new  plantations  recently  organized,  the  amount  of  produce  may  be 
expected  to  contiaue  increasing.  The  c^cports,  consisting  mostly  of  su^r,  coSue,  rice, 
pulu(q  v.),  hides,  and  corn,  amounted  in  187d  to  over  $2,000,000;  the  unports,  mosdy 
manufactured  goods,  amounted  in  the  same  year  to  $2,090,000. 

Historu,  OoMtitiUion,  and  Finanoet. — Of  the  origin  and  character  of  the  inhabitant* 
of  this  kingdom,  of  its  interesting  internal  history,  or  of  the  much-canvassed  question 
as  to  whetlicr  the  native  race  willflourUh  along  with  or  wither  before  the  Saxon  race, 
it  is  not  within  our  limits  to  speak.  We  can  only  notice  a  few  of  the  leading  events 
which  liave  occurred  in  tliese  islands  since  their  shores  were  tlrst  visiter  by  what  the 
natives  called  the  ".floating  islands"  of  the  civilized  nations.'  Although  one  member  of 
the  group  WHS  seen  by  Qsetano  in  1613,  the  islands  cannot  be  said  to  have  bsen  discov- 
ered till  Caok  visited  them  iu  1778.  The  great  navigator  treated  the  simple  and  confid- 
ing native3  with  a  cruelly  and  a  hypocrisy  which  coasort  ill  with  his  fam^*.  and  which 
were  the  direct  causes  of  the  brawl  in  which  he  met  the  death  he  had  provoked  in 
Kealakeakua  bay,  Hawaii,  1779.  In  early  times  each  island  had  a  king;  but  under 
Kamehamelia  I.,  a  man  of  shrewd  sense,  and  of  great  bravery  and  resource,  the  islands 
were  formsd  into  one  kingdom.  This  king,  writmgto  Gleorge  IIL,  Aug.  6, 1810.  desired 
formally  to  acknowledge  the  king  of  England  as  his  sovereign,  and  to  place  the  islauds 
under  British  protestion — an  offer  which  was  accepted.  After  inaugurating  the  era  of 
advancement,  iliis  king  died  in  1819,  and  was  sucseeded  by  Liholiho,  who  adopted,  on 
his  accession,  the  name  of  Kam?hamsha  II.,  and  in  whose  reign  idolatry  was  abolished 
simultaneously  Uirougbout  all  the  islands.  The  flnit  Christians  who  visited  the  Sand- 
wich islands  wore  Cook  and  his  followers,  of  whom  the  simple  natives  retained  no 
favorable  impression.  Vancouver,  who  arrived  with  Cook  in  1778  and  relumed  in  1792, 
and  again  in  17111,  made  sincere  attempts  to  enlighteu  the  natives,  aud  the  king  and  his 
chiefs  requested  Vaucouver  to  send  out  religious  teachers  to  them  from  England;  but 
the  first  missionaries  tliat  visited  the  islands  came  f-rom  America  in  1820.  On  their 
arrival,  the  missionaries  witnessed  the  singular  phenomenon  of  a  nation  without  a  relig- 
ion. The  Instructions  of  Vancouver  had  not  been  f  orfjotten,  and  no  doubt  enabled  the 
idol-worsliiping  islanders  to  see  more  readily  the  absurdities  of  their  system.  But  the 
spontaneous  movement  of  1310-20,  wheo  the  whole  nation  I'ose  up  to  destroy  idols,  tem- 
ples, and  the  furoilure  of  idolatry,  "  was  no  triumph  of  Christianity — for  Christianity 
had  not  yet  claimed  or  even  approached  the  Hawaian  islands."  The  nation  hid  volun- 
tarily cast  oS  the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  and  had  not  yet  adopted— were  not  even 
acquainted  with — any  other  system.  The  American  missionaries  who  arrived  in  1830 
were  well  received,  and  the  work  of  instruction  was  at  once  begun.  Bcjidssiastructing 
them  in  Christianity,  in  less  than  40  years  they  taught  the  whole  Hawaian  people  to  read 
and  write,  to  cipher  and  to  sew. 

Kamehaineha  II.  and  his  queen  visited  England,  and  after  a  short  residence  in  thia 
country,  both  died  in  London,  July,  1824.  Prior  to  the  year  1838  the  governnwnt  was 
a  despotism:  but  iu  1810  the  king,  Kamehameha  III.,  granted  a  constitution,  consisting 
of  king,  assembly  of  nobles,  aud  representative  council.  This  constitution,  based  on 
that  of  Great  Britain,  has  in  more  recent  times  been  much  matured  and  improved.  In 
1843  the  independence  of  the  Hawaian  kingdom  was  formally  declared  by  the  French 
and  English  governments.  Eamehameha  IV.  acceded  to  the  throne  in  1854.  and,  after  a 
brief  but  useful  reign,  died  in  Nov.,  1803,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother.  Kome- 
liameha  V.  Lunalilo  was  elected  in  1873.  and  on  his  death.  Kalnkniia  in  1874.  The 
revenue  for  the  yeara  1374-76  was  $1,008,191;  the  expenditure,  $910,357— See  Mia 
Burd's  Bit  Month)  in  the  Sandunc/i  Idands  (1875). 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS  (ante),  so  named  by  capt.  Cook,  but  that  name  is  not 
found  in  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  islands.  They  are  there  called  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  which  is  the  name  used  by  the  people.  Their  distance  trom  Panama  is  4,800  ra., 
from  San  Francisco  2,100  m.,  and  from  Japan  8,400.  They  are  ten  in  number.  The 
group  contains  e-.OOO  sq.  miles.  The  four  largest  and  most  important  are  HawaVi,  Maui, 
Oahu,  and  Kauai.  Kaula  aud  Molokini  are  little  more  than  barren  rocks. — Hawaii, 
formerly  called  Owhyhee,  is  800  in.  in  circuit,  and  twice  as  hirgo  as  all  the  others 
together.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  is  100  m.  long  from  n.  to  s.,  and  80  broad.  The 
interior,  a  tableland,  8^000  ft.  above  Uie  sea,  is  chiefly  covered  with  iava  and  ashea,  but 
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in  aoise  places  overgrown  with  iraiiti  trees  or  paper-mulberry  trees.  From  this  plateau 
tbe  laud  gradually  slopes  toward  the  sea.  There  are  three  mountains,  Mauna  Keaj 
XauBa  L<M,  and  Mauna  Hualalai,  near  the  edges  of  this  table-lnnd.  The  higher  part  of 
this  dope,  to  about  4  m.  from,  the  shore,  is  covered  with  dense  forests  of  acacia,  whicli 
grows  very  large,  and  of  which  the  natives  make  their  canoes.  The  soil  on  wliich  these 
trees  grow  lies  on  lava,  which  often  appears  above  it.  The  tract  w.  of  Byion  bay  or 
Waiakea,  extending  towsrd  the  base  of  the  volcano  Mauna  Kca,  is  thickly  inhabited  and 
well  cullivated;  but  nearly  contiguous  to  it  on  the  s.  is  a  desert  of  lava  extending  40  m. 
along  the  shore,  without  cultivation,  and  inhabited  only  by  Hsbcrmen.  The  north- 
eastem  coast  is  bold  and  steep.  Byron  bay,  on  the  ea.°tern  shore,  has  a  spacious  harbor 
lying  B.  and  n.,  protected  from  the  n.e.  wind  by  a  coral  reef  half  a  mile  wide,  leaving  i 
ehaDael  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide  and  from  8  to  10  fatlioms  deep.  It  is  tbe  best 
harbor  of  the  island.  In  tlie  Kealakehua  harbor,  on  the  w.  coast,  capt.  Cook  was  killed. 
Tbe  principal  town>is  Hilo.^ — Maui  lies  n.w.  of  Hawaii,  separated  from  it  by  a  stndt 
24 m.  wide.  It  is  48  m.  long.  29  broad.  It  is  competed  of  two  masses  uf  I'ock,  sur 
rounded  by  a  narrow  tract  of  low, hind  "united  by  a  low  and  sandy  isthmus  9  ra.  in 
width.  The  larger  mountain,  occupying  the  e.  part,  is  10,000  ft.  high,  and  has  but  little 
cultivable  land;  tbe  smaller  mounlam  mass,  or  peninsula,  has  a  tine  tract  of  level  land 
•long  the  8.W.  coast.  The  harbor  of  Lsbaina,  the  principal  town,  nearly  in  the  center  of 
the  plain,  is  formed  by  two  low  projecting  rocks,  2  m.  distant  from  each  other. -^ 
Kavai,  33  m.  long,  28  broad,  is  a  mountain  mass  sloping  on  all  sides  toward  the  seai 
where  it  terminates  with  a  high  coast.  The  valley's  are  fertile  and  well  cultivalfed.-— 
Oahu,  48  m.  long,  23  broad,  bus  a  larger  quantity  of  cultivated  land  than  the  other 
islaods,  an  extensive  foreign  connnercc,  and  is  the  most  populous  of  tho  whole  CToup. 
A  mountain  range  tmvcrsi-s  the  island  fnim  n.e.  to  s.w.,  terminating  at  Diamond  Point, 
the  S.W.  cape,  in  a  hill  400  ft.  Ugh.  This  range,  with  the  valleys  which  intersect  it, 
covers  halt  the  surface  of  the  iuand.  Another  mountain  mass  is  in  the  n.w.,  sep- 
arated from  the  other  by  a  plain  20  m.  in  ejrtent,  called  the  plain  of  Eva,  which  is 
fertile  and  well-wooded,  but  not  much  cultivated.  The  soil  is  a  deep  mold,  resting 
on  lava.  The  plain  of  Honolulu,  extending  10  m.  along  the  a.  shore,  from  2  to  8  nk 
in  width,  has  a  rich  alluvial  soil,  and  is  highly  ciiliivaicd.  Honolulu  (q.v.)  is  th^ 
capital  of  the  islands  and  thg  residence  of  the  king.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor^ 
which,'  though  small,  is  deep  and  perfectly  safe.  It  is  formed  and  prelected  by  a 
coral  rerf  extending  some  distance  along  the  shore.— Molok At,  extending  40  m. 
from  e.  to  w.  ami  7  m.  from  s.  to  n.,  is  a  mass  of  rocks,  tho  highest  portion  rising 
6.000  ft.  and  the  sides  having  deep  ravines  full  of  trees.  There  are  level  tracts  along 
the  shore,  many  of  them  fertile. — Kahulawe  lies  8.w.  of  the  larger  peninsula  <« 
Kaui;  IS  11  m.  long  and  8  broad.  It  is,  like  the  other  islands,  composed  of  lava.  Tbe 
Boil  is  thin,  and  covered  witli  a  coarse  grass. — Lanai,  w.  of  the  smaller  peninsula  of 
Maai,  separated  from  that  island  by  a  strait  9  or  10  m.  wide,  is  17  m.  long,  9  wide,  and 
ia  amass  of  low  volcanic  rocks.  A  large  part  of  it  is  barren,  and  there  are  but  feW 
Inhabitants. — Niihau,  the  most  western  of  the  islands,  is  20  m.  long,  7  broad.  The  inhab' 
itants  make  painted  and  variegated  mats,  which  are  used  in  all  the  other  islands,  and 
the  island  produces  abundance  of  yams,  which  are  sent  to  other  islands.  There  is  a 
good  harbor  on  the  w.  side. — The  only  mineral  olAained  in  abundance  on  the  islands  i$ 
salt.  A  lar^  quantity  is  taken  from  a  salt  lake  in  the  island  of  Oahu,  which  is  between 
3  and  3  m.  in  circuit.  The  bottom  and  shores  are  incrusted  with  salt,  the  water  beine 
Btrongly  impregnated,  and  the  crystallization  very  rapid.  There  are  nlso  artificial 
vats  of  clay  along  the  sea-shore,  into  which  tlie  water  from  the  i^ea  is  let  at  high-tide,  and 
large  qnantitics  of  salt  obtttined  by  evaporation.  The  forests  do  not  contain  many  trec« 
fit  for  ship-building.  Sandal-wood  formerly  abounded  in  pome  of  tbe  mountains,  but, 
having  been  largely  exported  to  China,  it  is  now  scarce.  The  Hawaiians  are  supposed 
to  bel(nig  to  the  family  of  Malay  nations.  Their  complexion  ih  tawny,  inclining  to 
olive:  they  are  of  middle  stature,  well  formed,  with  muscular  limbs  and  open  counten- 
uce.  They  are  expert  in  swimming,  and  are  good  fishermen  and  horsemen.  The 
Hawuian  nation  is  believed  to  Ivave  a  considerable  antiquity.  Persons  have  been 
oppointed  from  time  iuimemorial  to  keep  tb«  genealogy  of  their  kings  unimpaired,  and 
thu  embraces  the  names  nf  more  than  70  kin^.  The  population  in  1778  was  estimated 
by  the  discoverer  at  400,000.  Wbeh  the  missionaries  arrived,  in  1820,  they  estimated  it 
mm  180,000  to  150.000,  but  since  that  it  has  been,  from  various  causes,  steadily  decreaar 
ing,  80  that  in  1872  the  olBcial  census  gave  but  56i899.  For  an  account  of  the  Hawaiian 
kiags,  see  Kambeahsha;  and  for  the  present  religious  condition  of  the  islands,  see  Mis- 

StORS,  FOKEION.  '  '  . 

SASIWOBT.    See  Arekaria. 

SANDT  HOOE.  a  low,  narrow,  sandy  peninsula,  running  about  6  m.  to  the  n.  from 
Monmouth  co.,  K.  J.,  about  10  m.  e.  of  Kew  York.  There  lb  a  light-house  about  f  ot 
a  m.  from  the  n.  end. 

SANDYS,  Edwin,  d.d.  ,  1519-88 ;  b.  Lancashire ;  educated  at  St.  John's  college,  Cai» 
bridge,  where  he  became  favorable  to  the  reformation;  was  junior  proctor,  1642;  masteir 
of  (^tbarine  hall.  1R47.  and  vicar  of  Haversbam;  prelwndary  of  Peterborough,  1548i 
ud  of  Carlisle,  1552;  vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge,  1S5B.    Having  preached  in  favor  of 
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hdv  Jane  Grey,  was  imprimned  in  the  Tower,  from  which,  after  39  weeks,  he  escaped 
and  fled  to  the  continent,  1554;  returned  to  £ng;land  on  Uie  day  of  Elizabeth's  coro- 
nation; was  made  bisliop  of  Worcester,  1659;  of  London,  1570;  and  archbishop  of  York, 
1S76.  He  was  a  translator  of  the  Bishop's  Bible;  and  a  commigsioner  to  reviae  the  lit- 
urgy.   As  preacher  and  bishop  he  was  indefatigable  and  efficient. 

SANDYS,  Sir  Edwin,  1561-1629;  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Bichard  Hooker.  He  was  knighted  by  James  I.,  who  gave  him  responsible  employ- 
ments. .  He  was  associated  with  Bacon  in  framing  the  ' '  remonstrance"  of  1604,  and 
was  amemtx;r  and  treasurer  of  the  second  Virginia  company.  It  was  largely  due  to  his 
efforts  that  a  charter  was  obtained  for  the  Plymouth  CQlooy.  His  opposition  to  diaries 
I.  caused  him  to  he  arrested  in  1621.  He  wrote  Europca  Bpeculum,  or  a  View  on  Surveg 
Of  the  State  of  Beligum  in  Vte  WetUm,  part  of  Ihe  World. 

8AKDYS,- Georgs,  1577-1644;  K  England;  went  to  Oxford  in  1589;  traveled  in  the 
east,  1610-12,  and  published  in  1615  an  account  of  his  travels  in  a  work  entitled  a 
Jielation  of  a  Jowney  in  Four  Book*,  eoKtaiHtng  a  dtteription  of  the  TurkitJi  Empire,  of 
Egypt,  of  the  Holy  Land,  etc.  In  1621  he  removed  'to  America,  succeeding  bis  brother 
as  treasurer  to  the  English  colony  of  Virginia.  He  was  much  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  colony,  establishing  iron-works  and  introducing  ship-building.  The  Virginia 
company  broKe  up  in  1624,  and  he  returned  to  England.  He  publish^  translations  of 
Ovid's  MetamorpJumi;  also  poetical  versions  of  tlte  Ptalm*,  Job,  Eeele»ia*te»,  etc 

BAH  TELE,  a  t  of  south  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Potenza,  17  m.  n.w.  of  Potenza. 
Pop.  10,500. 

8AV  fXIITE  DE  ACOHCAGIIA  a  t.  of  Chili,  capital  of  the  deportment  of  Aoon 
cagua,  60  m.  e.n.e.  of  Valparaiso.  It  is  regularly  built,  and  has  a  handsome  appearanee. 
In  the  vicinity  are  copper  mines.     Pop.  stated  at  from  12,000  to  18,000. 

BAH  FELIPE  SE  JATIVA.    SeeJATiYA. 

BAN  FERNANDO,  a  city  on  the  Isia  de  Leon,  in  the  province  of  Andalusia,  Spain, 
connected  with  the  muin-load  by  a  bridge;  pop.  about  20,000.  "The  principal  indus- 
tries are  tiie  manufacture  of  leather,  salt,  and  rum.  Its  suburb,  San  Carlos,  contains  the 
residence  of  the  captnin-general.  • 

SAN  FiLlFPO  D'AEGIRCT,  a  t.  in  e.  Sicily,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Agynum. 
named  in  honor  of  prince  Agyris;  birthplace  of  Diodorus  Siculus.  It  is  on  the  w. 
bank  of  the  Traina,  one  of  the  head  streams  of  the  Giaretta;  pop.  about  7,000.  It  is 
27  m.  n.w.  of  Catania;  has  a  Saracen  castle,  and  several  churches  and  convents.  The 
chief  products  are  saffron  and  corn.  The  ancient  city  was  called  Sikelian  and  had  a 
pop.  of  20,000.    It  was  celebrated  in  the  middle  ages  for  the  church  cf  St.  Philip. 

8ANF0RD,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Alabama,  adjoining  Mississippi,  drained  by  branches  cxf 
the  Tombigbee;  about  600  sq.m, ;  pop.  '70,  8,898—1568  colored.  Sui-face  undulating 
and  soil  productive;  cotton,  sweet  potatoes,  oats,  butter,  and  pork  are  the  staples.  Co. 
Beat,  Vernon. 

BAH  FBAHCIB'CO.  the  principal  sea-port  on  the  western  coasts  of  North  America,  and 
the  chief  city  of  California.  U.  8.,  stands  on  the  w.  shore  of  8nn  Francisco  bay,  6  m.  8. 
of  the  Golden  Gate,  the  outlet  leading  w.,  and  connecting  the  bay  with  the  Pacific  ocean. 
Lat.  S?'  46'  n.,  long.  122°  23"  west.  It  has  a  fine  deep  harbor,  well-built  streets,  hand- 
some shops,  gas  and  water  works,  and  elegant  public  buildings,  among  which  are  the 
custom-house,  mint,  city  hall,  marine  hospital,  city  hospital,  theaters,  orphan  asj-lunas, 
a  convent,  etc.  There  are  about  75  churches,  11  daily  and  46  other  newspapers,  numer- 
ous schools  and  charitable  institutions,  and  several  Are  insurance  companies.  Of  the 
population  attracted  by  the  discovery  of  gold  to  San  Francisco,  a  great  ntimber  are  IriA, 
German,  British,  French,  and  Chinese.  There  are  newspapers  in  English,  French,  Ger- 
man, Spanish.  Italian,  and  Chinese.  The  Chinese  have  a  church,  Roman  Catholic,  vrith 
a  Chinese  priest  educated  at  Rome;  and  a  school.  Among  the  manufacturing  establish- 
ments are  flour-mills,  saw-mills,  woolen  factories,  and  iron  foundries.  In  1874  4,204 
sea-going  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  burden  of  1,6M.000  tons,  entered  the  harbor.  In 
1869  tlie  receipts  of  precious  metals  amounted  to  i^,857,296;  but  this  sum  does  not  nearly 
represent  all  the  receipts,  as  mnch  treasure  comes  by  private  hands,  and  passes  through  no 
Channel  by  means  of  wliich  the  amounts  can  be  noted 'by  the  authorities.  The  treasure 
•  exported  in  1876  amounted  to  near  £10.000,000.  The  other  exports  were  chiefly  wheat, 
barley,  wool,  qtiicksilver,  hides,  furs,  flour,  gunpowder,  and  copper-ore.  Their  value 
was  about  £6,268,000.  The  imports  (valued  at  £3,200.000  in  1876)  included  sugar,  cocU, 
rice,  coffee,  tea,  wines  and  spirits,  iron,  cotton,  silk,  and  various  manufactured  goods. 
Atmut  50  ocean -steamers  run  regularly  to  Japan,  Australia,  Mexico,  Panama,  Victoria, 
and  domestic  ports  in  California  and  Oregon.  The  Union  Pacific  railroad,  completed  in 
1870,  makes  Son  Francisco  an  important  point  as  the  commercial  highway  from  Europe 
and  the  eastern  United  States  to  Asia.  In  1776  the  mission  of  St.  Francis  was  com- 
menced here  by  two  Spanish  monks.  In  1826  the  mission  had  under  its  care  1800 
Indians,  and  possessed  76.000  cattle  and  79.000  sheep.  In  1884  the  property  of  the 
mission  was  secularized,  and  it  rapidly  decayed.  In  1846  it  was  taken  by  the  United 
^tos,  and  in  1847  had  a  population  of  400.    The  discovery  of  gold  in  1848  caused  it  to 
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Ik  «t  first  nearly  deserted ;  bat  soon  commenced  a  rapid  growth,  wUch,  in  spite  of  aer- 
enU  deMructive  flres.  has  continued  to  increase.  Pop.  '60,  65,036;  70,  I49,i78;  '77, 
8»0,OOOl 

SAK  FRANCISCO  (fltUe),  the  capiat!  of  Ban  Francisco  oo.,  Cal.,  and  the  most 
jmpoitaDt  city  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America,  situated  In  lut.  87°  4T  85"  n., 
long.  1S°  Zi'  15"  w.,  at  the  n.  end  of  a  peniusula  20  m.  long  and  (at  this  point)  0  m.  wide, 
whkh  separates  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  from  the  ocean.  The  city  and  county,  which 
are  ooosolidated,  contain  an  area  of  43  sq.m.,  and  comprise.  t>esides  the  northern  part 
of  the  peninsula  across  to  the  ocean,  Ooat  island,  Alcatraz  island,  and  Mission  rock,  in 
the  bay,  and  the  Farallonea  islands,  34  m.  off  in  the  ocean.    Tbe  land  upon  which  thccit^ 


sioD  of  San  Franciscan  frwrs  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  hut  it  was  not  till  1885 
that  a  Tillage  was  laid  out  under  the  name  of  Yerba  Buena.  In  1847  the  name  was 
changed  to  San  Francisco,  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  that  date  being  about  4S0. 
Kext  year  tbe  discovery  of  gold  was  made  in  California,  and  emigrants  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  were  at  once  attracted  there.  The  growth  of  the  city  frnm  that  date  was 
rapid.-  In  1850  tbe  popuUtion  was  35,000;  in  1800,  56,803;  in  1870,  149.478  (of  whom 
only  about  one-half  were  natives  of  the  U.  S.);  and  in  1680  it  was  e.stimated  at  about 
WO.OOO.  including  30,000  Chinese.  Tbe  city  was  incorporated  in  1850,  and  the  city  and 
county  consolidated  in  1856.  In  Dec. ,  1849,  a  number  of  buildings  weredestroy  ed  by  Are, 
and  within  fourteen  months  thereafter  four  other  extensive  connagnitions  devastated  the 
bnsioess  portion  of  the  city.  Earthquakes  have  been  quite  frequent,  but  so  slight  as  to 
cause  little  or  no  damage.  In  1851-56,  owing  to  corrupt  municipiil  government  and 
inadequate  enforcement  of  the  laws,  the  citizens,  to  protect  themselves,  organized  vigi- 
lance committees,  which  summarily  dealt  with  a  number  of  public  criminals  and  reduced 
the  others  to  sulx)nlination.  Since  then  the  city  has  been  in  the  main  an  orderly  one, 
dthouf  h  in  1877-78  considerable  trouble  was  again  apprehended  from  the  unruly  mem- 
bers of  society  led  by  the  popular  demagogue,  Denis  Kearney. — San  Francisco  is  repu- 
lariy  I:ud  out,  with  wide  streets  cros.sing  each  other  at  right  angles.  Tlie  business  portion 
is  closely  built  up,  but  outside  of  that  the  houses  are  frequently  quite  scattered.  Belgian  , 
blocks  and  cobble-stones  are  used  in  paving  the  business  streets;  wood  pavements  with 
asphalt  sidewalks  are  more  common  elsewhere.  The  principal  thoroughfares  are  Mont-  1 
gomery,  Kearney,  and  Market  streets;  all  are  fashionable  promenades  and  contoin  the/ 
feiding  retail  stores.  The  wholesale  houses  are  chiefly  in  Front,  Sansome,  and  Battery 
Its. ;  the  principal  b-inks  pnd  brokers'  and  insurance  offices  are  in  California  street.  Du- 
pont  and  Stockton  sts.,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  are  lined  with  handsome  brick 
residences.  Elsewhere  the  houses  are  mainly  built  of  wood,  often  very  lavishly 
decorated.  Tliere  are  no  shade  trees,  but  tbe  yards  around  the  better  class  of  bouses 
make  a  splendid  show  of  flowers  and  evergreens — tbe  natural  sterility  of  tbe  soil  being 
overcome  by  artificial  means.  The  public  buildings  are  not  many,  though  several  are 
remarkably  fine  specimens  of  architecture.  Such,  when  completecf,  will  \x  the  new  city 
hall  in  Yerba  Buena  park,  which  is  estimated  to  cost  $4,000,000,  and  such  are  now  the 
merchant's  exchange  on  the  s.  side  of  California  St.,  tbe  banks  of  California  and  Nevada, 
the  Diercantile  library  building,  etc.  The  custom-house  and  post-oflJce  is  a  plain  sub- 
stantial building  in  Battery  st.  Tbe  present  U.  S.  branch  mint  in  Commercial  st.  is  even 
less  pretentious  in  appeai-ance,  but  a  new  and  magnificent  stone  structure  has  been  com-  ' 
menoed  in  Mission  st.,  to  which  tbe  mint  will  be  removed.  The  Palace  hotel  is  said  to 
be  the  largest,  as  it  is  one  of  tbe  most  magnificent,  buildingsof  the  kind  in  the  world.  It 
occupies  an  area  of  275  by  850  ft. ,  is  9  stories  high,  and  has  acrximmodations  for  1300 
guests.  It  was  erected  at  a  total  cost  of  $8,250,000.  Tbe  Baldwin  bouse,' although 
smaller,  is  hardly  inferior  in  its  appointments,  and  otlier  first-class  hotels  arc  the  Occi- 
dental, the  Lick  house,  and  the  Cosmopolitan.  The  custom  of  living  in  hotels  is  very 
common,  not  only  for  single  men,  but  for  families.  There  are  85  churches,  of  which  14 
are  CalhoUc,  5  Jewish,  and  66  Protestant,  representing  18  different  sects.  The  most 
important  of  these  are  St.  Patrick's  church  and  St.  Mary  s  cntbedral,  both  Roman  Cath- 
olic, tbe  former  being  tbe  noblest  church  edifice  on  tbe  Pacific  coast;  Grace  cliurch 
(Episcopal),  a  stately  stone  building; Trinity  church  (Episcopal);  the  Calvary  Presbyte- 
rian; the  First  Unitarian,  one  of  the  most  elegant  builaings  in  the  city;  and  the  Jewish 
•jrnsgogue  of  Stierith  Israel,  a  richly  decorated  and  substantial  edifice.  San  Francisco 
is  the  residence  of  an  Episcopal  bishop  »nd  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop.  One  hundred 
aod  one  periodicals  are  published  in  the  city  as  follows:  16  dailies,  most  of  which  publish 
also  weekly  and  tri-weekly  editions,  2  semi-weeklies,  42  weeklies,  3  semi-monthlies,  and 
40  monthbes.  Among  the  educational  institutions  there  are  8  literary  colleges,  3  medi- 
cal ooUe^^cs,  an  academy  of  sciences,  and  an  excellent  school  of  design.  The  public 
schools  are  69  in  number,  with  a  dailv  attendance  of  about  21,000  pupils.     There  arc  18 

Sablic  libraries,  the  Mercantile,  the  ilechanics,  and  the  Odd  Fellows  bein.ir  the  largest, 
f  the  charitable  institutions,  the  principal  are  the  U.  S.  marine  hospital,  the  new 
city  hospital,  tlie  state  woman's  hospital,  and  various  hospitals  and  asylums  under  tbe 
control,  of  the  religious  denominations.    The  great  lack  of  the  city  is  that  of  a  suitable 
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iniblic  park  such  as  Is  possessed  by  every  other  important  toWn  \n  the  anloo;  but  a  com^ 
mencenient  has  lately  been  made  in  thie  Golden  Gate  park  (1043  acres)  w.  of  the  city, 
which  is  DOW  being  beautified.  There  aref  a  few  public  squares  in  the  city,  as  Portt- 
mouth,  Wasbingtou,  Union,  and  Columbia  squares,  which  are  tastefully  laid  out  and 

Elanted  with  trees  and  shrubbciy.  The  principal  cemeteries  are  Lone  Mounlaia  and 
laurel  Hill. — The  Ohinese  poition  of  the  city,  "Chinatown,"  is  one  of  the  great  curios- 
ities to  travelers.  Here  20.p00  Chinamen  are  huddled  together  in  quarters  which  would 
not  accommodate  onc-tifth  that  number  of  Americans,  and  they  have  brought  with  them 
all  the  habits  and  ways  of  life  of  the  mother-country.  They  have  2  theaters,  ioss-houses, 
Opiuni-scUers,  and  gambling-houses,  all  conducted  on  the  Chinese  fashion. — Business  in 
'the  city  isjemnrkably  brisk,  owing  to  the  energy  and  pushing  qualities  of  its  inhabitants 
as  well  as  40  its  favorable  location.  The  manufactures  comprise  silk  and  woolen  goods, 
cigars,  boots  and  shoes,  iron  castings,  rolled  iron,  carriages,  flour,  glass,  sashes,  doors, 
soap,  leather,  cordage,  billiard-tables,  wind-mills,  willow-ware,  etc.  The  only  i-ailroad 
which  terminates  in  San  Francisco  itself  is  the  Southern  Pacific,  although  the  Central 
Pacific,  the  California  Pacific,  tlie  Kortli  Pacific  Coast,  and  the  Ban  Francisco  and  North 
Pacific  all  tenniuateon  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  are  connected  with  the  city  by 
flteam-ferries.  The  harbor  of  San  Francisco  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  fipest  ou  tlie 
western  coast  of  North  America,  and  it  enjoys  in  consequence  a  monopoly  of  the  com- 
merce ou  the  Pacific  slope.  Forty-three  ocean  steamers  run  from  this  port  to  China, 
Japan,  Australia,  and  'Panama,  and  to  domestic  ports  on  the  northern  and  aoutkem 
coasts,  Ijesides  thirty  inland  steamers  which  run  to  points  on  the  tributaries  to  the  bay. 
The  number  of  sea-going  vessels  that  arrive  in  Son  Francisco  is  neai'ly  6,000  annually.* 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY,  in  n.w.  California,  a  considerable  body  of  water  lying 
principally  betwoeu  the  counties  of  Contra  Costa,  Alameda,  Santa  Clara,  San  Mateo, 
and  lluriu,  rect-iving  the  drainage  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  the  great  California  valley, 
which,  conducted  by  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers,  flows  into  it  through  Sua 
Pablo  bay,  with  an  outlet  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  at  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  through  a 
channel  called  the  Golden  Gate.  The  channel  is  2  m.  wide  and  5  m.  long,  with  shores 
which  arc  bold  and  rocky,  nearly  3,000  ft.  high  on  the  n.,  a'nd  on  the  s.  shining  white 
sand-hills  from  300  to  400  ft.  high.  In  the  harbor  there  is  great  depth  and  excellent 
anchorage,  and  on  the  bur  at  the  entrance  there  is  80  ft.  of  water  at  low  tide.  It  con- 
tains sevenil  islands,  Alcatraz,  in  the  middle  of  the  channel  4  m.  from  the  entrance. 
Angel  island,  containing  800  acres,  the  largest  one  of  all,  and  Yerba  Bucua,  or  Goat 
island.  Alcatraz  is  furtifled.  and  on  the  s.  side  of  the  Golden  Gate  is  Fort  point.  On  the 
n.  San  Pablo  bay,  10  ra.  in  diameter,  receives  the  waters  of  Suisun  bay  (8  m.  long  and 
4  m.  wide),  through  the  Carquincz  strait,  1  ni.  wide,  with  16  ft.  of  water  at  low  tide. 
At  the  head  of  San  Pablo  bay  is  Napa,  or  Mare  island,  containing  a  U.  8.  navy  yard. 
Including  San  Pablo  bay,  the  length  is  56  m.,  width  from  3  to  12  m. ;  at  San  Francisco 
7  m.  wide. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  MOUNTAIN,  the  highest  summit  In  Arizona,  12,500  ft.  aboye 
tlte  sea,  stands  alone  on  the  Colorado  plateau,  from  which  it  rises  abruptly  6,000  ft., 
forming  a  land  mark  seen  from  afar  in  all  directions.  Itn  base  is  10  m.  in  diameter,  and 
from  its  summit  a  hundi-ed  volcanoes  may  be  seen. 

.  BAK  TBAT£LIiO.  a  t.  of  Sicily  in  the  province  of  Messina,  58  m.  w.s.w.  from  Mess- 
ina. At  the  base  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  stands  is  a  remarkable  cave,  discovert 
in  1869.  and  containing  prodigious  quantities  of  bones  of  mammals,  with  which  flint 
implements  are  mixed.    Pop.  7,200. 

SAN'G.\MON,  a  co.  in  central  Illinois,  intersected  by  the  Sprinsffleld  and  South- 
eastern, the  Oilman,  Clinton  and  Springfleld,  the  Springfield  and  Nortliwestcm,  the 
Chicago  and  .Mton,  and  the  Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western  railronds;  950  sq.m. ;  pop. 
'80,  62.903— 4'5,115  of  American  birth,  1830  colored.  Its  surface  is  level,  the  givater 
proportion  prairie  land ;  having  in  the  elevated  portions  extensive  deposits  of  bitumin- 
ous coal,  witli  an  annual  product  of  about  75.000  tons.  It  is  drained  by  the  Sangamon 
river  and  its  hrahches;  and  produces  com,  wheat,  oats,  honey,  and  dairy  products.  Live 
stock  Is  raised,  and  the  manufactures  include  carriages,  saddlery,  iron  castings,  wool, 
etc.    Co.  scat.  Springfield,  the  capital  of  the  state. 

BAKOABSE',  a  West  Indian  beverage,  consisting  of  Madeka  wine,  syrup,  water,  and  . 
nutmeg. 

8AH0£IIHAUSEV,  a  t.  of  Prussian  Saxony,,  in  the  government  of  Meresburg,  and 
88  m.  w.n.w.  of  the  city  of  that  name.  It  coptains  two  castles;  carries  on  weaving, 
tanning,  shoe-making,  and  copper-smelting,  and  manufactures  saltpeter.  Pop.  '75, 
8,474. 

SAKOIS  ISLAirOB  lie  to  the  n.  of  Celebes,  in  2*  to  4°  n.  lat..  are  upwards  of  60  in 
number,  of  various  siz(!S,  and  nearly  all  inhabited.  Pop.  80,000.  Tue  three  largesb 
islands.  Great  Sangir,  Sjiauw,  and  Tagolandang,  with  those  which  surround  each,  form 
M  it  were  separate  groups.  In  the  Sangir  islands  are  many  mountains,  which,  cxcepit 
the  volcanoes,  are  clothed  to  their  summits  with  a  rich  vegetation.  Great  Sangir  has  an 
area  of  278  sq.m.,  and  is  divided  into  four  kingdoms.  The  usual  anchorage  is  on  the 
w.  side,  in  8*^28' n.  Int.,  and  126°  44' e.  long.    Pop.  18,000.    In  Uie  n.w.  is  a  v(rfcano. 
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wlied'Aba,  or  the  "  Ajah  momitain,''  wMoh  hns  frequeDtly' caused  great  deTastation.  In 
Mtr.,  1866,  the  streams  of  lava  and  boiling  watec  carried  away^  the  ricU  plantations,  and 
3,606  lives  were  lost. 

Sjiauw  lies  in  2°  48'  n.  lat.,  and  125°  28'  e.  long.,  is  also  mountainous;  a  volcano,  on. 
||ieD.e.  coast,  being  8,200  ft.  high.     Fop.  3,000.     The  chief  town  is  Uluw. 

Tagolandang,  in  2°  20'  n.  lat.,  and  125°  30'  e.  long.,  is  populous,  and  the  center 
of  tbe  masionary  worlL  which  has  been  carried  on  successfully  in  the  Sangir  islands.  A 
mail  ship  Iwlongs  to  the  station,  in  which  to  visit  the  scattered  converts  and  schools. 

la  all  the  islands,  the  areng  {Mogueru*  or  boroMus  gomutiu),  the  sago,  cocoa-nut,  and 
the  finest  sorts  of  timber  trees  nboimd.  Maize,  rice,  katjang  (ti  species  of  bean),  tobacco, 
cocoi,  and  the  sugar-cane  are  cultivated. 

The  Sangirese  belong  to  the  Malay  race,  are  well  made  and  brave,  but  cunning, 
Itif,  anddiity  in  their  habitsi  This,  and  scarcity  of  pure  drinking-water,  make  them 
liable  to  a  .loatlisome  skin  disease.  There  are  four  rajalis  in  Great  Sangir,  one  in 
T^DlaodaDg,  and  one  in  Sjiauw.  The  government  is  monarchical,  somewhat  limited 
ij  s  council. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  15th  c.  the  Sangirese  became  Mohammedan ;  a  century  later, 
ncder  the  Portuguese,  they  were  brought  over  to  Christianity.  ^  These  islands,  forming 
BOW  a  Netherlands  dependency,  have  jeverol  Dutch  missionaries,  and  24  churchea, 
«hich  are  also  used  as  schools.    Government  supports  6  teachers,  the  villages  16. 

SAHO-KOI.    Sec  ToiTQUiN. 

aAXeKAAL.    Bee  Gbaai,. 

SAXeunrA'BIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  papawraeeci,  having  8  to  13 
petals,  2  stigmas,  an  oblong  swollen  capsule  with  two  deciduous  valves,  and  a  per- 
Mtent,  many-seeded  frame.  S.  Canadermi,  the  Blood-root  or  Puccoon  of  North 
America,  has  a  fleshy  root-stalk  abounding  in  a  red  juice,  which  abounds  also  in  the  leaf- 
stalks; and  solitary  radical  leaves,  which  are  roundish,  deeply  heart-shaped,  and  with 
•bout  seven  toothed  angles.  The  flowers  are  solitary  and  spriug  from  the  root,  on  short 
stalks.  The  whole  plant  is  acrid  and  narcotic,  emetic  and  purgative  in  large  ddses;  and 
in  small  doses  stimulant,  diaphoretic,  and  expectorant.  It  is  much  used  as  a  medicine 
is  the  United  States. — It  is  supposed  to  owe  its  properties  lo  a  peculiar  alkaloid  called 
mnguinarine,  which  is  obtained  from  it  as  a  white  pearly  substance.  The  large  white 
flowers  appear  early  in  spring,  and  are  a  freqtient  ornament  of  flower-borders. 

SA9fiT7IirE,  or  Mubrkt,  one  of  the  tinctures  of  less  frequent  occurrence  in  heraldry, 
denoting  blood  color,  and  represented  in  engraving  by  lines  crossing  each  other  saltlre- 

ways. 

SAlTGinsOBBA'CEJB,  or  SANOTJiBon'BKfi,  according  to  some  botanists  a  natural  order 
of  plants,  but  more  generally  regarded  as  a  suborder  of  RosACKiE  (q.v.).  As  a  sub- 
order, its  distinctive  characters  are  apetalous  flowers — the  tube  of  the  calyx  thickened, 
ioduratcd,  and  lined  with  a  disk,  generally  few  stamens,  and  a  solitary  carpel,  which 
ripens  into  a  nut  inclosed  in  the  calycine  tube.  About  150  species  are  known,  all  of 
which  are  herbaceous  or  half  shrubby,  some  of  them  spiuy. — The  leaves  of  acaena  »an- 
gvivTba,  a  native  of  Van  Biemcn's  land,  are  said  to  be  an  excellent  substitute  for  tea. 
CV British  species,  burnet  (q.v.),  and  lady's  mantle  'q.v,)  are  among  the  best-known. 

SAHHESSni  (Gr.  tifTuidrion),  the  supreme  national  tribunal  of  the  Jews,  established 
It  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  probably  under  John  Hyrcan.  It  consisted  of  71  members, 
nd  was  presided  over  by  the  nasi  (prince),  at  whose  side  stood  the  fll>-bcth-din  (father  of 
tbe  tribunall.  Its  members  belonged  to  flie  different  classes  of  society:  there  were 
prints  (arehienu);  elders,  that  is,  heads  of  families,  men  of  age  and  experience  (pre*- 
ojteroi);  scribes,  or  doctors  of  the  law  (fframmateis);  and  others,  exalted  by  eminent- 
Iwning — the  sole  condition  for  arlmission  into  this  assembly.  The  presidentship  was 
conferred  on  the  high-priest  in  preference,  if  he  happened  to  possess  the  requisite  quali- 
ties of  eminence:  otherwise  "  he  who  excels  all  others  in  wisdom,"  was  appointed,  irre- 
spective of  his  station.  The  limits  of  its  jurisdiction  are  not  known  with  certainty;  but 
tliere  is  no  doubt  that  the  supreme  decision  over  life  and  death,  the  ordeal  of  a  ^spcctcd 
wife,  and  the  like  criminal  matters,  were  exclusively  in  its  hands.  Besides  this,  how- 
ever, the  regulation  of  the  sacred  times  and  seasons,  and  many  matters  connected  with 
the  euitut  in  general,  except  the  sacerdotal  part,  which  was  regulated  by  a  special  court 
of  priests,  were  vested  in  it.  It  fixed  the  beginnings  of  the  new  moons;  intercalated  the 
years,  when  necessary;  watched  over  the  purity  of  the  priestly  families,  by  carefully 
examining  the  pedigrees  of  those  priests  bom  out  of  Palestine,  so  that  none  born  from  a 
suspicious  or  ill-famed  mother  should  be  admitted  to  the  sacred  service;  and  the  Mice. 
By  degrees  the  whole  internal  administration  of  the  commonwealth  w.is  vested  in  this 
l>adv,and  it  became  necessary  to  establish  minor  courts,  similarly  composed,  all  over 
the  pouniry,  and  Jerusalem  itself.  Thus  we  hear  of  two  Inferior  tribunals  at  Jerusalem, 
each  consisting  of  38  men,  and  others  consisting  of  three  men  only.  These  courts  of  38 
men  (lesser  synedrion),  however,  as  well  as  those  of  the  three  men,  about  both  of  which 
JMephos  to  s'ileiit.  probably  represent  only  smaller  or  larger  committees  chosen  from  the 
geoeral  body.    Excluded  from  the  office  of  judge  weie  Uioee  bom  in  adultery;  iB«a 
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born  of  non-Israelilteh  parents ;.|punbleta;  usbren;  those  «^  abid  trait  gr9V[».in  t)i»- 

Sabbatic:il  year;  and,  in  single  oases,  near  relatives.  All  these  were  also  not-  admitted 
as  witnesses.  Two  scribes  were  always  present,  one  registering  ibe  condemnatorr,  the 
other  the  exculpatory  votes.  The  mode  of  procedure  was  esce«lingly  complicflled;  and 
such  was  the  caution  of  the  court,  especially  in  matters  of  life  and  death,  that  capital 
punishment  was  pronounced  in  the  rarest  instances  only.  The  nasi  had  the  supreme 
cirection  of  the  court,  and  convoked  it  when  necessary.  He  sat  at  the  head,  and  to  his 
right  hand  was  the  seat  of  the  ab-beth-din;  the  rest  of  the  71  took  their  places  according 
to  their  dignity,  in  front  of  them,  in  form  of  a  semicircle,  so  that  they  could  be  seen  by 
both  the  chief  officers.  The  lictors,  or  "sheriffs,"  were  always  present  at  the  sessioo. 
The  court  met  on  extraordinary  occasions  in  the  house  of  tbe  high-priest;  ila  general 
place  of  assembly,  however,  was  a  cei-tain  hall  (luheat  hagam),  probably  situated  at  the 
s.e.  corner  of  one  of  the  courts  of  the  temple.  Witli  exception  of  Sabbath  and  feast 
days,  it  met  daily.  The  political  troubles  forced  the  sanhedrim  (70  B.C.)  to  change  its 
abode,  which  was  first  transferred  to  certain  bazaars  {hannyotli)  at  the  foot  of  the  temple 
mount.  After  tbe  destruction  of  the  temple  and  Jerusalem,  it  finally  established  itself, 
after  many  further  emigrations,  in  Babylon. 

We  cannot  here  enter  into  iJiat  most  difficult  Question  as  to  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  sanhediiui,  and  how  far  it  was  intenaed  primarily  to  be  a  faithful  repro- 
duction of  the  Mosaic  assembly  of  the  70  (Moses  himself  making  71),  supposed  to  have 
been  re-established  by  Ezra  after  the  exile;  any  more  than  we  can  examine  in  this  place 
into  the  widely  different  opinions  respecting  the  jurisdiction  and  competence  of  tbe 
sanhedrim  at  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  apostles;  how  far,  in  fact,  it  may  be  said  to 
have  existed  at  all — save  for  a  few  matters  of  smallest  importance — curtailed  and  cir- 
cumscribed as  it  was  by  the  Romans,  who  seem  to  have  recognized  only  the  "  bi^- 
priest;"  and  that  collateral  but  most  vital  question,  whether  it  was  the  sanhedrim  at  all 
from  whom  emanated  those  well-known  acts  recorded  in  the  New  Testament.  There 
can  be  no  question  as  to  its  utter  incompetence  to  arraign  Christ  for  a  "  crimen  Isess 
majestatis,  i.e.,  for  high  treason  against  the  Roman  emperor.  No  less  difficult  is  the 
explanatym  of  many  of  the  proceedings  against  the  apostles  ascribed  to  this  body.  The 
su^estion  that  the  word  synedrion,  as  used  in  the  New  Testament,  stands  only  for  an 
-arbitrarily  convoked  "lynch-tribunal,"  deserves  more  consideration  than  it  has  hitherto 
received. 

8AVEITA  is  the  name  of  that  portion  of  the  Vedas  which  cootams  the  mtmtras  oi 
hymns.    See  Vksa. 

SANILAC,  a  co.  in  e.  Michigan,  lying  on  lake  Huron;  drained  by  Black  and  Cass 
rivers;  962Bq.m.;  pop.  '80,  30.841 — 13,479  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  rolling 
and  broken,  and  the  soil  only  moderately  fertile;  wheat,  oats,  hay,  wool,  butter,  and 
maple  sugar  are  the  staples;  lumber  is  the  chief  article  of  export.  There  are  several 
manufactories  of  furniture  and  of  carriages,  and  4  flouriug-mills.    Co.  seat,  Lexington. 

SANITARY  COMMISSION,  Unitkd  Statbb,  an  organization  created  from  among 
the  people  of  the  northern  states  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  which  supplemented 
the  medical  service  of  the  union  army.  Its  duties  and  labors  comprehended  the  choice 
and  inspection  of  camps;  the  transportation  of  the  wounded  from  the  field  of  battle  and 
their  proper  hospitiil  aQcommodation  and  treatment;  the  supply  of  medical  and  general 
stores;  the  formation  of  convalescent  camps;  the  organization  of  relief  corps  to  proceed 
wherever  needed  and  perform  whatever  sanitary  or  other  helpful  service  was  required ; 
the  special  inspection  of  hospitals  by  skilled  surgeons  and  physicians;  and  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  a  bureau  of  vital  statistics,  whose  reports  and  investigations  have  added  more 
to  the  existing  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  the  sanitanr  conditions  of  warfare  than  was 
ever  before  published.  A  hospital  ciirectory  contained  the  names  of  600,000  men  who 
passed  through  the  military  hospitals,  and  successfully  answered  70  per  cent  of  all 
inquiries  made  after  battles,  or  for  missing  friends  or  relatives.  Soldiers'  homes,  estab- 
lished by  the  commission,  afforded  food  and  shelter  to  as  many  as  3,000  soldiers  per  day 
during  the  four  years  of  the  war.  At  as  many  as  600  out  of  the  700  battles  and  skir- 
mishes of  the  war,  the  commission  was  represented  by  its  agents  and  i\s  benefits.  More 
than  4,500,000  meals  and  1,000,000  nights^  lodgings  were  suppDed  by  this  organization; 
and  $2,1)00,000  were  collected  by' it  of  soldiers  pay.  Tbe  quantity  of  stores  supplied  to 
the  soldiers  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  is  almost  increaible,  and  the  details  far  too 
numerous  for  statement  here.  The  first  call  for  funds  by  the  commission  wns  made 
June  31,  1861 ;  and  up  to  Mar.  38,  1863,  but  little  more  than  $60,000  bad  been  contrib- 
uted, mostly  from  lk>ston.  New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  In  Sept.,  1863,  its  entire 
raceipts  had  reached  the  sum  of  $158,601.  The  magnificent  gift  .by  the  slate  of  Cali- 
fornia of  $100,000,  made  iA  the  month  last  named,  secured  the-commiaslon  from  failure; 
and  being  followed  within  two  weeks  by  another  donation  from  Califomia.of  tbe  some 
ammmt,  incited  others  to  generous  giving,  and  thenceforth  there  was  no  lack  of  money. 
Early  in  1864  a  series  of  "sanitary  fairs'  was  undertaken  in  tbe  chief  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  north,  and  these  brought  enormous  sums  to  the  treasury  of  the  sanitary 
commission. 

The  following  table  shows  tbe  money  contribution  to  the  U.  S.  Sanitaiy  Commission 
from  all  sources,  June  37,  1841,  to  Jan.  1, 18M.- 
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NmrHwnpshire 8I,BC6.U 

Tannont. "...        ^Sn  IT 

KunehiuetU.' lO^tMOO 

ll«iirhiMwtu,  Borton  branch 106^60 

Kfaodeblmnd ll,a»  S6 

Connecticut 8,418119 

Hew  BuUuid— KenenJ. 0,083  75 

NeirYork 2»,8.8  71 

Sew  Jersey «),r41  » 

TtoBMjlnDin  13,780  77 

DeUwmre Tti  00 

Xurlaul  «,9ie  85 

DtatrietofOolumbia. 12,UU  OS 

—    •  -  7W»  00 

10,049  00 

1,»04  IS 

4,a«2S0 

001  SO 

910  00 

ISEO 

07  85 

8,008  00 

8,177  » 

80O 


nibioia.. 
MicUiui. 


lom.. 


Kentucky 

UnUtoA 

XarthCaroUns 

CUifonite 1,1233,077  81 

Herada 107,04:100 

()|M|yg  79  400  04 

w2>^gtoDTi»iitoty''.'.V.V.'.'.'.'.'i!!!!!  80i»18  St) 

ItUuxtwritoiT 5,80181 

Ooiondo  Terrftoiy l,aes  OO 

Ncbmaks  Territory 10  M 

TaoeoHTar's  loland 8,106  01 

Sandwich  Islands. 17,805  61 

Oiffl ^876  7^ 

fern 8,00200 

hummAjnB 18,418  85 

Cuba 88  00 

OoataBlea 84  00 


Mevf uundland. ^. .- . .  „ 

ISSey:;:;::;;::::"::-:::::::::::::: 

China 

Japan 

United  States  Army 

United  States  Navy t 

Boston  and  New  England  Fair 

Yonkers,N.Y 

FlushlDE,  L.  I.,  Fair 

Brooklyn  and  Long  Island  Fair 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  y!.  Fair. 

Albany,  N.  Y..  Fair  

Hetropolican.  New  York,  Fair 

Warwick,  N.  Y.,  Fair 

FouKhkeepsle,  N.  Y.,  Fair. 

HorneUsvme,N.  Y.,Fair. 

South  Adams,  N.  Y.,  Fair 

Baltimore  Fair 

Wheeling,  Va.,  Fair 

Great  Ceutral  Fair,  Phlla. 

UnknowD  sources 

Interest  on  United  States  Oertlflcatea. 

Interest  on  deposits 

Interest  on  deposits. 

Receipts  from  tkmitary  BvUetin. 

Contribuilona  to  Hedk:^!  Fund 

Prooeeds  from  sales,  tumiture,  etc .. . 

England 

Scotland 

France 

European  branch  (Paris) 

London  branch 

Belgium 

Uermauy 


$441 « 
160  00 

60  g» 

50  00 

8,880  t» 

^00O0O 

1,788  80 

IWOO 

60,000  00 

12.000  00 

8,034  W 

805,518  88 

1,«H7'4S 

80,000  00 

1,181,487  78 

1,438  78 

10,108  sr 

800  00 

8,067  04 

40,884  64 

8,600  00 

1.086,808  98 

8,86:188 

87,771  71 

1,083  68 

8,154  16 

8,851  BO 

197  00 

18,8I«07 

11,145  88 

74  7S 

8,660  00 

18,878  78 

86,790  48' 

100  00 

648» 


Total $4,984,480  90 


After  the  war  the  entiro  collection  of  records,  docnincnU,  correspondence,  and  other 
papers  of  the  U.  S.  sanitary  commission  -were  deposited  in  the  Aster  library,  New  York ; 
sad  some  jrears  later  were  formally  placed  in  tlie  possession  of  that  institution,  where 
they  remain.  The  hoard  of  direction  of  the  sanitarr  commission  comprLsed  the  follow- 
bccnitlenien  named  by  the  medical  bureau  and  the  secretary  of  war:  rev.  Dr.  Henry 
W^  Bellows,  prof.  Alexander  D.  Bache,  prof.  Wolcott  Gibbs,  Dr.  .Jeffries  Wyman,  Dr. 
W.  H.  Van  Buren,  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  R.  C.  Wood,  surgeon  U.  8.  A. ;  6.  W.  Cul- 
lum,  n.  8.  A. ;  A.  E.  Shiras,  U.  S.  A.  Mr.  Fred.  Law  Olmsted  filled  the  position  of 
geoenl  secretary  of  the  commission  during  the  first  two  years  of  its  history,  and  to  his 
jadginent,  sagacity,  and  administratiTO  abUity  may  tie  fairly  attributed  much  of  its 


SAHITAST  SCtEKCE,  known  also  under  the  names  of  Pbkventive  Medicins,  Stats 
Mbdicire,  Hygiene,  and  Public  HEAiiTH,  has  been  variously  defined  by  different 
writers.*  Dr..  Mapother's  is  perhaps  as  good  a  definition  as  any.  In  the  first  of  bis 
Luturei  on  PubUe  HtaUh  he  descnties  this  science  as  "  an  application  of  the  laws  of' 
physiology  and  general  pathology  to  the  maintenance  of  the  health  and  life  of  com- 
munitiesrhy  means  of  those  agencies  which  are  in  common  and  constnnt  use."  This 
dtpartment  of  science  received  so  strong  an  impulse,  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
from  the  labors  of  Southwood  Smith,  Edwin  Chadwick,  Lyon  Playfair,  and  others,  luat 
many  persons  regard  it  as  of  modern  origin ;  and  doubtless  to  a  great  extent  tbey  are 
righti  but  on  turning  back  to  the  records  of  early  history,  we  almost  invariablr  find  evi- 
ieax  that  the  health  of  the  general  population  was  a  subject  of  legislation.  The  Mosaic 
code  of  laws — the  most  ancient  on  record — coDbuns  minute  directions  for  the  cleanliness 
of  the  person,  the  purification  of  the  dwelling  and  the  camp,  the  selection  of  healthy  and 
the  avoidance  of  unwholesome  food  (pork,  for  example,  wliich  in  hot  countries  is  more 
commonly  found  to  harbor  parasites  than  in  temperate  climates,  and  blood,  which  is 
the  most  putrescible  part  oi  the  animsl),  the  seclusion  of  persons  with  contagious 
disorders,  the  regulation  of  sexual  intenM>urse  at  certain  periods,  and  various  other 
points  bearing  on  the  physieal  well-lwing  of  the  Jewisli  nation.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans,  although  not,  like  the  Jews,  making  hygiene  a  part  of  their  religious  duties, 
were  far  from  neglecting  it  {'The  laws  of  Lycurgus,"  says  Dr.  Qairdner,  "are  not 
wanting  in  very  pointed  enactments  on  sanitary  matters;  and  the  importance  attached 
by  all  Uie  Greek  republics,  and  in  the  Platonic  ideal  polity,  to  physical  culture,  is  toO' 
yell  known  to  require  remark.  The  Roman  people,  poor  and  apparently  rude  as  it  was 
in  its  origin,  yet  found  time  amidst  its  military  occupations  td  construct  the  doaea 
maxima  as  an  indestructible  and  stupendous  memorial  of  its  attention  to  the  drainage 
tnd  sewerage  of  the  city  at  a  very  early  period  of  its  history.  At  a  later'  period  aque- 
ducts were  made  to  cover  miles  upon  miles  of  the  surrounding  plain,  and  their  splendid 

*  As  the  state  of  sanitary  science,  both  In  principles  and  practice.  Is  substantially  what  It  was  when 
tUaexhaosttve  account  of  the  subject  was  wiittsn  by  the  late  Dr.  Day,  the  article  has  hseaAllrved 
to  Maod  wttbout  any  material  alteration. 
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ruins,  sti'l  partly  used  for  their  original  purpose,  attest  the  munificence  and  the  atnin- 
daace  ■with  which  the  first  of  sanitary  requisites  was  aunplied  to  the  imperial  city." — 
JPiMCe  Health  in  Relation  to  Air  and  Water,  1862,  p.  6.  Moreover,  we  know  enough  of 
tlie  constructiou  of  the  private  houses  and  public  buildings  of  the  Komaus  to  see  that 
they  recognized  the  necessity  for  free  ventilation  add  good  drainage.  When  the 
arckiatri  populares,  or  state-pliysicians,  were  first  appoiuted  in  the  Koman  empire,  is 
not  certainly  known.  Their  mode  of  election  is  described  in  the  Theodosian  and  Jus- 
tinian codes.  Tiiere  were  ten  of  them  in  the  largest  towns,  one  to  each  district  or  sub- 
division; seven  in  towns  of  the  second  order,  and  five  in  tlie  smaller  ones.  They 
collectively  formed  a  college,  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to  the  public  health,  and  they 
maybe  regarded  as  the  earliest  type  of  our  "general  medical  council."  Gradually, 
however,  as  Christianity  spread,  an  utter  miacoDception  of  doctrine  led  to  the  neglect 
of  all  care  of  the  human  body.  While  the  monks  and  friars  devoted  themselves  to 
good  -works,  feeding  the  hungry,  clothing  the  naked,  and  instituting  hospitals,  they 
entertained  no  idea  of  the  pos.sible  prevention  of  disease.  They  never  attempted  to 
impress  upon  their  followers  the  importance  of  drainage,  ventilation,  pure  and  abun- 
dant water,  etc. ;  but  when  an  epidemic  arose  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  manifestation  of 
Qod's  special  anger,  and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  make  them  understand  that  it 
was  the  natural  result  of  a  prolonged  disr^ard  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Those  who 
have  read  dean  Stanley's  graphic  JtfemorialB  of  T/u>ma»  d  Beeket  will  be  inclined  to  wonder 
Whether  those  who  adopted  such  penances  as  his  could  ever  be  free  from  cutaneoua 
disorders.  The  state  oT  the  towns  in  England  in  the  13th  c.  is  so  clearly  described  by 
Mr.  Brewer  in  his  introduction  to  the  MonumerUa  Franeigeann,  that  we  should  have  beca 
glad  to  have  extracted  it,  if  our  space  had  permitted.  Those  who  have  not  access  to  tlic 
valuable  series  in  which  Mr.  Brewer's  work  is  included,  will  find  a  sufficient  quotation 
from  it  in  Dr.  Gairdner's  interesting  volume  on  Air  and  Water,  pp.  44-47.  In  another 
work  in  the  same  series — the  LUier  Albui,  edlt^  by  Mr.  Riley — much  irapoitant  infor- 
mation regarding  the  general  sanitary  state  of  London  in  the  medieval  times  may  also 
Iw  found.  In  addition  to  the  causes  of  disease  indicated  by  these  writers,  such  as  the 
alwence  of  drain.ige,  the  accumulation  of  filth,  bad  ventilation,  InsufHcient  and  often 
unwholesome  water,  inattention  to  personal  cleanliness,  etc. ,  must  also  be  noticed  the 
ordinary  food  in  those  times.  The  common  vegetables  of  our  own  day,  excepting  the 
cabbage,  were  only  slowly  introduced  from  th«  time  of  Henry  VIII.  As  turnips  were 
not  then  used  as  a  winter-food  for  oxen  and  sheep,  these  animals  were  witli  diSBculty 
kept  alive  during  the  season  when  grass  was  scanty,  and  were  therefore  killed  and  salted 
in  the  beginning  of  the  cold  weather;  and  during  several  months,  game  and  river-Ash 
were  the  only  kinds  of  fresh  animal  food.  Macaulay,  in  his  celebrated  third  chapter  on 
"The  Btate  of  England  in  1685,"  observes  that,  at  that  time,  meat,  although  cheaper 
than  in  former  limes,  was  still  so  dear  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  families  scuroely 
knew  the  taste  of  it;  that  bread  such  as  is  now  given  to  the  inmates  of  work-houses  wtts 
then  seldom  seen  even  on  the  trencher  of  a  yeoman  or  of  a  shopkeeper;  and  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  natives  lived  almost  entirely  on  rye,  barley,  and  oats.  Many 
Snportant  facts  of  a  similar  nature  are  also  recorded  in  Froude's  History  of  England. 

During  the  18th  c.  many  important  steps  were  taken  for  the  improvement  of  the  pub- 
lic health.  Under  a  proper  system  of  drainan,  ague  became  eradicated  from  ezten- 
#ro  fenny  districts;  and  with  a  knowled^  oithe  therapeutic  properties  of  cinchona 
bark  and  arsenic,  we  can  cut  short  the  disease  when  it  appears.  Scurv)r*  was  all  but 
blotted  out  of  the  list  of  disea.«e8  that  proved  most  fatal  to  our  sailors;  and  vnccina- 
tion,  incomparably  the  greatest  discovery  yet  made  in  this  department  of  science,  -was 
the  crowning  achievement  of  the  centunr.f  The  first  outbreak  of  cholera  in  this  coon- 
try  in  1832,  lamentable  as  it  was  in  itself,  was  productive  of  much  benefit  in  directing 
the  public  mind  to  the  all-important  subject  of  the  prevention  or  repression  of  dis- 
ease. It  was  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  that,  while  the  poor,  dwelling  in  unventl- 
Ikted  and  undraincd  hovels,  fell  victims  to  this  new  and  ill-understood  disease  in 
thousands,  the  middle  and  higher  classes  were  comparatively  safe.  All  investigations 
into  the  dwellings  and  domestic  habits  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  population  revealed 
a  condition  of  things  of  which  the  general  public  had  no  conception.  A  new  poor- 
law  was  consequently  passed  in  1884,  and  a  commission  was  appointed  to  investigate  and 
report  upon  its  worlctng.  The  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Laboring  Fbpti- 
UUion  of  Oreat  Britain,  published  in  1842,  -and  mainly  treating  of  the  sanitary  st»*c  M 
Ae  poor  and  of  the  character  of  their  dwellings,  may  bo  regarded,  as  prp'  oairdncr  % 
well  observes,  as  "the  true  starting-point  of  modern  sanitary  IcgLslation."  A  "health 
of  towns  commission,"  which  was  soon  after  appointed,  gave  in  two  valuable  reports  in 
1844  and  1845:  and  subsequently  a  metropolitan  sanitary  commission  published  reports 
hi  the  years  1847  and  1848.    These  reports  will  form  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  labon 

*  We  reii^Tet  to  state  that  during  the  Uurt  few  years  scurvy  Is  again  becomingr  prevalent  In  th«  inei> 
cantile  service,  and  occasionally  amoni;  navvieg  engaf;ed  at  places  where  gooA  food  was  not  easily 
attainable.    In  l)oth  cases,  it  may  always  he  traced  to  neglect  of  due  dietetic  precautions. 

t  And  yet.  In  conseqnence  of  vaccination  being  eittter  negleqted  or  Imperfectly  performed,  no  le«m 
than  fil.OU  persons  died  in  Great  Britain  from  sinall-poz  in  the  ten  years.  185C-C5.  In  the  rear  IS&t 
•lone,  the  deaths  were  9,42s.  On  this  sabjeet,  see  air  James  T.  Simpson's  "  Proposal  to  stamp  out 
8mall-poz,  etc.,"  in  the  Jfedical  Ttmes  oatf  OcBMiteftir  Jaa.4, 18(8. 

t  PuUte  BealiK  in  Relation  to  Air  and  Water,  p.  17.         .  .       . 
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of  lb.  Chadwick  and  his  able  co-overaton.  Nor,  in  this  nrpid  glance  at  the  history  of 
ssnitai7  science,  can  the  name  of  Dr,  William  Farr  be  omitted,  who — agaia  to  quote 
Dr.  Ourdner'g  trorda — "found  the  facts  of  this  science  in  a  state  of  almost  liopuletis 
and  aimless  confusion,  and  hns  not  only  added  iiunieusciy  to  their  number  and  value, 
bat  has  brought  into  them  light,  liarmony,  order,  aad,  for  the  tirst  time  in  the  liistorr 
of  the  science,  a  determinate  m^tliod,  and  nn  approacli  to  scientific  exactness. "  By  his 
a/stem  of  calculating  death-rates  he  liaa  placed  an  easy  and  useful  method  nt  the  ser- 
vice at  his  professional  brethren,  while,  by  the  formation  of  life-tables,  he  has  greatly 
facilitated  tl^  operations  of  life-assurance. 

We  now  pass  on  to  tlie  consideration  of  the  most  important  sanitary  agents,  begin- 
ning with  Air.  Under  this  head  we  have  to  consider  (1)  the  amount  of  air  uecessaiy 
for  the  full  performance  of  the  respiratory  process:  (3)  the  meiuis  of  ascertaioing  wlicn 
air  is  impure,  or,  if  impure,  what  substances  are  mixed  with  it:  (3)  the  means  of  purify- 
in;  contaminated  air;  and  (4)  the  diseases  due  to  deficiency  in  the  quantity,  and  altera- 
tions in  the  quality  of  the  air. 

(1)  The  ftr»t  question  can  be  answered  both  by  calculation  and  experiment.  By  cal- 
culation. Dr.  Parkes  finds  that  2,083  cubic  ft.  of  air  must  be  supplied  per  head  per 
kiar,  so  to  dilute  the  products  of  respiration  and  transpiration  from  the  sound  body, 
as  to  keep  the  air  always  pure  and  fiesh  (see  his  AianiuU  of  Practioai  Hygiene,  1864, 
p.  S5).  From  numerous  experiments  in  which  the  outflow  of  air  was  measured,  and 
ilic  carbonic  acid  simultaneously  determined,  he  found  that  at  least  2,000  cubic  ft.  par 
hour  most  be  given  to  keep  the  carbonic  acid  at  its  normal  level  of  .5  or  .'i  in  1000 
volumes,  and  to  remove  the  odor  Immanus  or  fetid  smell  of  animal  matter.  Geu. 
Morin,  in  bis  Rnpport  de  la  GommMon  aar  le  Ohaujfitge  et  la  Ventilation  de»  BdUinens  dfi 
Pi'/m  de  Jastiee,  1860,  gives  results  in  close  accordance  wilh  those  of  Parkes,  as.signing 
the  following  as  the  relative  hourly  amotmts  of  freah  air  (expressed  in  cubic  feet)  per 
head  in  temperate  climates:  in  bnrrscks,  at  1059  by  day,  and  3,118  by  niirht;  iu  work- 
sho{K^ri9ons,  and  theaters,  2,118;  in  schools,  1059;  and  in  hospitttis,  2.^2d,  incrensetl 
to  4,230  during  the  hours  of  dressing  the  sTtrglcal  cases,  and  6,060  during  epidemics.* 
k  mines,  if  it  is  wished  to  keep  up  the  greatest  energies  of  the  men,  6,000  ft.  of  air  per 
hour  most  be  allowed.  It  may  be  incidentally  mentioned  that  a  horse  requires  3,460 
ft  per  hour  at  the  least.  It  is  difflcult  to  lay  down  any  rules  regarding  the  amount  of 
fresh  air  required  in  sickness.  The  vitiation  of  the  air  by  the  products  of  combustion 
of  ga?,  candles,  lamps,  etc. ,  must  not  be  overlooked.  For  every  cubic  foot  of  gas  tliat  is 
barned,  1800  cubic  ft.  of  air  are  required  to  keep  the  air  pure,  unless  the  gaseous  prod- 
nets  are  carried  off  in  a  special  channel,  such  as  is  now  fi-equently  attached  to  g;i»- 
fittinffs.  A  pound  of  oil  burned  in  a  lamp  rany  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  10  cuOic 
ft  of  gas,  so  for  as  the  deterioration  of  the  air  is  concerned.  (For  these  facts  wo  are 
indebted  to  Dr.  Parkes.) 

(°3)  The  composition  of  pure  air  is  sufficiently  described  in  Atuobfrbrc  The 
imparities  in  air  may  be  divided  into:  (a)  suspended  matters,  (A)  gaseous  substances, 
and  (e)  apecial  impurities.  Amongst  tutptridtd  mattert  are,  according  to  Piisteur  and 
oitiers,  numerous  and  universal  germs  of  organic  beings,  both  animal  and  vegeta- 
Ue,  OS  of  vibrionei),  bacteria,  and  monads;  pollen,  spores  of  fungi,  mycoderm<, 
macedones,  etc.  Minute  particles  of  finely  comminut^  inorganic  matter  arc  also 
often  taken  up  by  currents  of  air,  and  remain  in  suspension.  These  are  proba- 
bly alto^tiier  harmless.  The  works  of  man  more  seriousfv  affect  the  air  la  a  hygi- 
enic pomt  of  view.  Particles  of  coal  and  of  half- burned  carbon  (smuts),  starch-cclhi 
(from  bakeries  and  bread),  and,  when  certain  trades  are  carried  on.  cotton  fibers,  liniry 
particles  of  wool,  of  stone,  of  iron,  etc.,  may,  when  constantly  inhaled,  give  rise  to  the 
production  of  special  diseases  of  the  Inngs  and  stomach.  In  the  mr  of  badly-kept  hos- 
pital wards,  pusi-cclls  and  epithelial  cells  are  often  to  be  detected.  Most  physiciiias  now 
believe  that  the  specific  poisons  of  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  and  measles,  which  are 
derived  from  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane,  oonsist  of  molecular  organic  matter, 
which,  although  as  yet  undetected,  must  pass  into  the  air;  and  the  same  remark  applies 
to  the  so-called  germs  of  typhoid  fever  (see  the  article  on  Ttphbs  Ann  Typhotd  Fevehs) 
and  cholera,  which  are  thrown  off  by  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  and  subspqucntly 
become  dried  and  capable  of  aerial  suspension.  Amongst  gaeeous  matteri,  which  merely 
pass  into  the  atmosphere  either  from  natural  causes  or  manufactories,  are  various  com- 
pounds  of  carbon,  sulphur,  chlorine,'  nitrogen^  and  phospiiorus,  with  ox3'gt'n  and 
hydrogen,  which  it  is  unneeesary  here  to  enumerate.  Besides  the  givses  formed  by  the: 
union  of  the  above-named  elements,  we  must  notice  organic  vapor  from  decomposing 
animal  matters  and  sewers,  which  last  has  been  found  by  Odling  to  be  curbo-ammoni- 
acal.  Amongst  spfcial  tmpuritiet,  those  caused  by  respiration  are  the  most  important. 
Aa  adult  man,  under  ordinary  conditions.  giv&<i  off,  in  24  liourst  from  13  to  16  cubic  ft. 
of  carbonic  at;}  J  by  the  lungs,  anti  a  cei-tain  additional  quantity,  not  determined,  by  the 
skin.  Watery  vapor,  ranging  from  25  to  40  ounces,  also  passes  off  daily  from  the  skin 
and  lungs,  together  with  an  undetermined  quantity  of  organic  matter,  which  is  partly 
suspended  (as  particles  of  epithelium,  etc.),  and  partly  made  up  of  orgnoic  vapor.  This 
vapor,  when  collected  and  condensed  from  a  large  volume  of  respired  air,  is  found  to 

*  The  older  oixieirverB  fixed  the  necesnuy  quantity  ot  fresh  air  far  too  low:  Peelet  thought  213  ft. 
RStdent;  Arago, &>3ft.;  andl>r. Beid,.M)Oft.  petboar.    ..  ,     ■'- 
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be  nitrogenous,  and' has  «  rery  fetid  smell.  Here  there  i$  s  most  poirerfal  Maiipe  o{ 
Titiation,  resardiDg  which  numerous  chemical  analyses  have  bceu  jnadc;  ipr  details 
legarding  Whtch  we  may  refer  to  Parkes,  op.  cit.  pp.  70-77;  Gairdr>cr,  op.  cit.  p.  69;  and 
Mapotbcr's  L»siw«toa  PubUe  HealUi,  2d  ed.,  pp.  40-61.'  There  is  a  couaUipn  of  the 
atmosphere  to  which  various  observers,  and  especially  Pasteui',  have  directed  ^tention, 
which  requires  a  passing  remarlc..  It  is  what  may  be  termed  llie  fernientiuive  condition, 
and  depends  upon  the  universal  presence  in  the  air  of  countless  geims  of  vegetables  and 
infusoria.  It  is  possiltle  that  this  atmospheric  condition  may  be  concerned  Ip  some  of 
'  the  zymotic  diseases.  Dr.  Salisbury,  an  American  physician,  endeavors  to  £how  that 
the  poison  of  ineaales  is  due  to  a  fungus  which  grows  on  rotten  straw ;  another  American 
physician,  Dr.  Flint,  "  has  almost  fully  demonstrated  that  the  s^pures  of  palmella  cause 
ague." — Mapotiier,  op.  e»t,  p.  441,  etc.  The  presence  of  a  cliolera fungus,  which  has 
been  recently  proved  to  exist  in  the  evacuations  of  all  cholera  patients,  gives,  as  will  be 
seen  from  Mr.  Simon's  report  of  the  Weimar  conference,*  a  hint  as  to  the  probable 
cause  of  that  disease.  Bearing  on  the  same  subject  is  the  fact,  lately  noticed  by  Davaiue, 
tliat  the  splenic  apoplexy  of  sheep  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  bacteria  in  the  blood,  and 
that  sheep,  rabbits,  and'horses  caa  be  inoculated  by  transferring  into  their  circulation 
the  bacteria,  which  are  extremely  thin  rod-like  organisms,  varying  in  length  from  ^^^g 
to  in^  of  an  inch.  The  same  observer  has  jusU found  (as  we  loam  from  the  "Parisian 
^raical  Intelligence,"  in  the  Lancet  for  Jan.  4,  1868)  that  bacteria  are  to  be  found  in  all 
carbuncular  diSeasea  of  any  form  whatever;  that  the  supervension  of  these  little  beings 
'in  the  spleen,  the  lungs,  and  the  blood  precedes  the  occurrence  of  morbid  phenomena -. 
'  and  that  the  carbuncular  blood  ceews'to  be  oontagious  as  soon  as  the  bacteria  have  dis- 
appeared; andhenoebe  feels  justified  la  regarding  them  as  the  cause  of  carbuncle. 
Another  French  observer,  M.  Poulet,  has  just  detected  myriads  of  infusoria  {moaaK 
iermo  and  others)  in  the  breath  exhaled  in  whooping-cough.  If  one  contagious  disetisc 
can  be  proved  to  be  connected  with  the  germs  occurring  in  the  air,  it  is  alnxost  a  cer- 
tainty that  similar  diseases  must  arise  from  corresponding  causes. 

(8^  The  natural  means  of  purifying  the  atmosphere  are  diffusion,  oxidation,  the  action 
of  winds,  and  the  full  of  rain.  In  cases  where  the  air  is  specially  impure,  as  in 
sick-rooms  where  there  are  contagious  cases,  the  agents  commonly  known  as  disinfect- 
ante  (q.  v.),  or  deotUn-anta,  are  employed.  Amongst  the  solids  of  this  class  are  chaicoal 
(see  WOOD-OHABCOAi,),  dried  earth,  and  the  carlxilates  of  lime  and  magnesia.  Amongst 
tlie  Uquids,  those  in  bluest  reputation  ore  Candy's  Jiuid^  (consisting  of  an  aikaliue  per- 
manganate, which  at  once  decomposes  ammouiacal  compounds,  and  destroys  organic 
matter  rapidly)  and  carbolic  ncid :  whilst  amongst  the  gases  or  mpors — which  are  the 
most  powerful  means  of  purifying  the  atmosphei-e,  next  to  ventilation — may  be  espe- 
cially mentioned  chlorine,  nitrous  acid,  and  sulphurous  acid;  of  these,  says  Dr.  Parkes, 
the  nitrous  acid  is  probably  the  most  powerful,  but  it  is  useful  to  employ  all  three 
alternately,  or  even  together.  It  must  be  recollected  that  all  these  agents  are  mere 
auxiliaries  to  ventilation,  the  primary  importance  of  which  must  never  be  forgotten. 

(4)  Abundant  experience  confirms  the  view  which  might  have  been  a  jnim  inferred 
from  the  study  of  the  physiology  of  respii-ation  (q.v.),  that  the  breathing  of  impure  air 
must  be  incompatible  with  perfect  health.  The  special  impurities  which  are  worthy  of 
notice  as  being  causes  of  disease,  or  of  an  impaired  state  of  health,  are  arranged  by  Dr. 
Parkes  as  follows:  (a)  Suspended  matters;  (6)  Oaseous matters;  (e)  Impurities  from  sev- 
eral substances  idways  co-existin^r. 

(a)  The  suspended  matters  wikichare  knawn  to  ocoasion  disease  in  various  trades  arc 
very  numerous.  Thackrah,  in  his  well-known  work  on  27(6  Effects  of  Arts,  Trades,  and 
Professions  on  Health,  published  in  1883,  gives  the  following  list  of  workmen  who  were 
injuriously  affected  by  the  dust  of  their  trades:  Gom-millers,  maltsters,  tea-men,  coffee- 
roasters,  .inuff-makcrs,  paper-makers,  flock-dressers,  feather-dressers,  shoddy-grinderf!, 
weavers  of  coverlets,  weavers  of  harding,  dressers  of  hair,  hatters  employed  in  the  bow- 
ing department,  dressers  of  colored  leather,  workers  in  flax,  dressers  of  hemp,  some 
workers  in  wood,  ware-grinders,  masons,  coiiicon,  iron-miners,  lesd-miners,  grinders  of 
metals,  file-cutters,  machine-makers,  makers  of  fire-arms,  and  button-makers.  To  this 
list  must  be  added  colliers,  who  suffer  from  lung-disease  in  ill-ventilated  mines;  potters, 
especially  the  class  called  Jlat-pressers,  in  whem  emphysema  is  so  common  that  it  ii« 
known  as  "the  potters'  asthma;"  the  china-scourers,  who  all,  sooner  or  later,  become 
asthmatlcal  from  inhaling  the  light  flint-dust  in  suspension;  pearl  button-mukers  and 
^n-pointers,  who  siffler  from  bronchitis  and  heemoptysis;  the  makers  of  grinding- 
stones;  the  makers  of  Portland  cement,  eta  In  some  trades  irritant  vapors  are  more  or 
less  associated  with  suspended  particles  in  causing  disease.  Bra.ss-founder&  suffer  not 
only  bronchitis  and  asthma  from  the  inhaled  dust,  but  also  a  special  disease,  described 
by  Dr.  Greenhow  (in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Medioo-Chirurg.  Soe.  vol.  4)  ns  brass-founders' 
'  ague,  which  is  af^rently  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  the  fumes  of  oxide  of  zinc; 
the  symptoms  being  oppression  of  the  chest,  with  indefinite-nervous  sensations,  followed 
by  shivering,  a  hot  stage,  and  profuse  sweating.  Coppersmiths  and  tin-plate  workers 
are  liable  to  somewhat  similar  attacks.    Plumbers,  house-painters,  mauiifacturprs  of 

*  Ifintk  Keport  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privg  Council  (1868),  pages  S9  and  515. 
t  It  mar  interest  some  of  oar  reodeni  to  know  that  by  waablng  tne  cavity  of  the  mouth  wttb  a  very 
weak  soIiitioD  of  Ooody's  fluid,  tlie  odor  of  tobacco  is  instantly  ramoved. 
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wUte-lMd,  ^«L«-  are.  gs  is  weH  kagnvn,  liabl«  to  lead-poisoning.  Tiie  pteculiar  affection 
to  wbidi  work^is  in  mercurjr  And  itii  amalgams,  a»  silvcrers  and  water-gilders,  ai^ 
exposed,  is  described  in  tbe  ariicle  PARALYeig,  under  Oxe  name  of  mereunal  tremor,  at 
tie  tremHei.  In  tl)e  various  trades  in  wliicli  arsenical  compounds  are  employed,  as  in 
making  artiflda)  flow«iB,  green  paper  for  walls,  etc.,  preparing  arsenical  pigments,  etc., 
tiie  weU-known  symptoms  of  ctironic  arsenical  poisoning  are  ^lik$]^  to  ensue  On  tlio 
subject.  Dr.  Ouy  bas,  at  (be  request  of  government,  drawn  up  au  elaborate  report. 

Pasaiug  from  inorganic  or  unorganized  matter  to  organic  substances  flouting  in  the 
ttmospbere,  and  giving  rise  to  a  large  class  of  important  diseases,  we  ma^  remark  tbat 
it  still  remains  to  oe  decided  in  what  exact  condition  this  organic  matter  exists — whether 
it  is  in  the  form  of  impnlpable  particles,  or  moist  or  dry  epitlielial  or  pusa  cells;  "  and 
vbetber  it  ia  alwaya  coaluined  in  the  substances  discharged  or  thrown  off  from  the  body 
(as  is  certainly  the  case  in  small-pox),  or  is  produced  by  putrefactive  changes  in  the^ 
dischaigea,  as  is  supposed  to  be  the  case  in  cholera  and  aysentery,  is  also  a  matter  of 
doabt.  But,  from  tho  way  in  which,  in  many  cases,  the  organic  substance  is  absorb^cl 
by  hyra-oacopic  substances,  i:  appears  tliat  it  is  often  combined,  or  at  any  rale  condensed, 
with  ue  water  of  tlie  atmosphere." — Furkes,  op.  eit.,  p.  86.  This  much  is  known  wil^ 
certainty  regarding  the  specific  poisons — viz.,  that  they  differ  extremely  in  the  readiness 
witli  which  they  are  oxidized  and  rendered  harmless.  While  typhus  and  oriental  plague 
throw  o£F  a  poison,  which,  if  tkere  is  due  ventilation  is  readily  destroyed,  the  poisons  pf 
«m«)I-pox  and  scarlatina  ^read  in  defiance  of  free  ventilation,  and  Klaia  their  virulence 
for  weeka  or  months. 

(i)  The  most  important  goMous  matten  in  the  air  likely  to  produce  diseases  are  eur- 
toaie  add  and  cfMban(c  wttde.  The  normal  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  heink 
regarded  as  .5  in  1000  volumes,  "it  produces  fatal  results  when  the  amount  reaches  oQ 
per  1000  volumes;  bad  at  an  amount  much  below  this,  15  or  20  per  1000,  it  produces  in 
some  persons,  at  any  rate,  severe  headache."  Dr.  de  Cbaumont,  assistant  professor  of 
hygiene  at  Netky,  has  published  a  valuable  paper  in  the  Lancet  for  Sept.,  1866;  in  which 
lie  shows  how  the  amount  of  air  necessary  to  reduce  the  carbonic  acid  of  respiration  to 
a  given  standard  oould  be  calculated;  and  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  for  Mar 
1887,  be  bos  given  extended  formula  for  calculating  most  of  the  problems  connccb^ 
with  veutilatioo.  Amongst  the  most  .important  of  his  conclusions  are  the  following:  (1) 
We  cannot  safely  accept  a  lower  stundnrd  of  purity  than  .06  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid. 
(2)  Uniform  diflurion  being  supposed,  we  cannot  preserve  this  standard  with  a  less 
deliToy  of  fraah  air  than  8,(>C0  cubic  ft.  per  head  per  hour.  (8)  We  must  provide  an  air 
space  which  will  admit  of  the  delivery  of  8,000  cubic  ft.  per  head,  and  at  the  same  timfe 
preclude  the  ncocsaity  of  changing  the  whole  air  so  often  as  six  times  per  hour,  for 
vliich  condition  a  minimum  of  1(K)0  cubic  ft.  is  absolutely  necessary.*  Carbonie  oxide 
(q.v.),  which  la  often  developed  in  association  with  carbonic  acid,  is  far  more  actively 
poisonous  than  carbonic  acid.  An  atmosphere  containing  i  per  cent  killed  small  biros 
m  Uiree  minutes;  and  when  1  per  cent  was  present  they  died  in  half  this  time  (Lctheb^. 
For  the  effect  of  other  gaseous  matters,  as  sulphuretcd  hydrogen,  carbureted  hydrogen, 
fulpliurous  acid  gas,  Hydrochloric  acid  gas,  etc.  we  must  refer  to  any  of  the  more  elat)^ 
orate  works  on  tnis  suMect. 

(«)  The  impuriUa*  fimn  $eteral  eo-aHiUng  agetnU  next  claim  attention.  In  point  <ft 
fact,  these  are  the  impnritiee  with  which  we  have  practically  almost  always  to  deal,  and 
it  is  very  probable  that  a  knowledge  of  the  actions  of  two  or  more  isolated  noxiotjs 
tgents  might  lead  as  to  very  incorrect  conclusions  regarding  the  composite  effect  that  is 
actually  produced.  When  air  is  vitiated  by  respiration,  it  is  popularly  believed  that  the 
earbomc  acid  gas  ia  the  chief  poisonous  agent;  and  that  the  fatalitv  in  such  well-known 
cases  as  the  Black  Hole  (q.v.)  of  Calcutta,  the  prison  in  which  the  Austrians  were  placed 
after  the  battle  o^ueterutz,  the  steamer  Londonderry,  etc.,  is  simply  due  to  Uie  actldp 
of  this  gas.  The  true  poisonous  agencies  in  these  instances  are  the  organic  matter, 
irliicb  is  always  found  in  air  rendered  fetid  by  the  prolonged  respiration  and  cutaneous 
exhalation  of  a  Cfowd  of  human  beings,  andf  the  deficiency  of  the  oxidation,  and  the 
consequent  increase  of  putrescent  matter  in  the  body  (see  Carpenter's  ffuman  Physiology, 
1864,  p.  804).  Patting  a^e  th^e  extreme  cases,  which  are  of  rare  occurrence,  we  have 
abuodant  evidence  in  t&e  reports  of  the  Health  of  Towns  commission,  and  elsewhere,  that 
the  continuous  inhalation  of  an  atmosphere  moderately  vitiated  from  respiration  has  an 
injorious  effect  on  the  health.  The  aeration  of  the  blood  is  imperfectly  effected,  and  the 
Butrition  generally  is  more  or  less  interfered  with.  Altliough  impure  air  has  long  been 
vaguely  regarded  as  a  cause  of  phthisis,  it  is  only  during  the  present  century  that  the 
fact  has  been  placed  pn  unquestionable  authority.  It  may  now  be  regarded  as  eslab- 
lidied  that  not  only  pbtfaios  but  other,  lung-diseaaes  may  have  their  origin  in  breathing 
an  atntospbere  costaminated  by  respiration. .  The  subject  is  one  of  £uch  vital  ImportaQce 
that  we  ^all  adduce  the  very  sticong  evidence  of  Dr.  Parkes,  who  iuost  distinctly  proves 
that  the  ptevalencQof  {dttbins  among  .our  troope  ia  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  baapurity  of 

*  A  coauttlttee,  ctittUhtte  T,  Vatton  Hfui  president,  recently  aapolnted  by  the  pooi^law  board  to 
•enlder  the  qneallcn  at  the  amoaot  of  oubic  qiace  neoeesary  tor  (be  sick  In  work-nouse  Innrmarlfls, 
nportUiatfor  ordlnaiy  patients  wO,  for  otfensiTe  casm  5S0O,  and  for  fever  patients  2,000  cnblc  feci 
Aoold  be  tflowed.  Altnoncli  them  spaeee  are  greater  than  we  And  ia  most  worii-houses,  tt  is  obvious 
boa  tiie  atateiiMnlB  in  the  tast  tkat  HMj  are  not  SDlBdent. 
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the  air  in  the  barrackB.  "  A  great  amount  of  phtfains  used  to  jprerali;"  M  oibsenres,  "  (ft 
the  most  varied  stations  of  t!ie  army,  and  in  tlie  most  beautiful  cHnwites:  in  Gibraltar, 
M.llta,  Ionia,  Jamaica^  Trinidad,  Bermuda,  etc.,  in  nil  which  placee-tlie  only  common 
condition  was  the  vitiated  atmosphere  which  our  barrack-system  everywhere  produced. 
And,  as  if  to  clench  the,  argument,  there  has  been  of  late  years  ft  most  decided  decline 
in  phthisical  cases  In  these  stations,  while  the  only  circumstance  which  has  notably 
changed  in  the  time  has  been  the  condition  of  the  air.  So  also  the  extraordinary  amouut 
of  consumption  which  prevails  in  the  men  of  the  royal  and  merchant  navies,  and  which, 
in  some  men-of-war.  has  amounted  to  a  veritable  epidemic,  is  in  all -probability  attributa- 
ble to  the  faulty  ventilation." — Op.  eit.,  pp.  91,  92.  A  considerable  l&mount  of  evidence 
in  support  of  tliis  view  is  afforded  by  coniparalive  pathology.  The  ektmordinary  mor- 
tality of  plithisis  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  monkey-honse  in  the  zoological  gar- 
dens was  found  to  lie  due  to  ovsrcrowding  and  bad  ventilation;  and  now,  in  their  preocnt 
■«lry  residence,  the  inhabitants  are  no  longer  prematurely  cut  off.  The  overcrowding  to 
which  cows  in  large  towns  are  subjected  leads  to  the  gieat  amount  of  pulmonary  disease 
•mong  these  animals;  while  horses,  which  in  the  worst  stables  have  more  free  air  tli^n 
cows,  rarely  suffer.  Not  only  are  pulmonary  affections  inducM  by  the  prolonged  respi- 
ration of  air  partially  vitiated  by  oi^anic  exhaliitinns,  but  such  an  atmosphere  seems  to 
favor'the  spread  of  several  well-known  specific  diseases,  as  typhbs,  plague,  small-pox, 
sc^rlatinii,  and  measles.  • 

Hitherto  we  have  simply  considered  the  effect  of  breathing  an  atmosphere  vitiated  by 
tlie  exhalations  given  off  by  persons  in  ordinary  health;  if  we  now  pass  to  tlic  consider- 
Nation  of  the  air  of  a  crowded  hospital-ward,  we  shall  find  tlie  organic  matter  not  only 
,more  abundant,  but  at  the  same  time  far  more  noxious.  The  convalescence  of  patients 
is  much  retftrded  by  their  being  kept  in  such  an  atmosphere  (see  CoifVALBscKNT  Hos- 
prrA.Ls).  When  the  air  has  absorbed  a  certain  amount  of  organic  impurity,  its  respira- 
tion is  vqry  liable  to  give  rise  to  erysipehu  and  hsspital  gangrene,  ikwert  and  old  cesa- 
p3ol».  when  opened,  pvo  off  sewaja-gns  containing  carbonic  acid,  sulpliureted  hydrogen, 
Bulpliide  of  aminonium,  and  putrid  organic  vapor.  A  case  is  given  in  thri  first  volume 
of  the  Health  of  Towns  Report,  which  forcibly  illustrates  this  fact.  Wlien  a  privy  con- 
ucctud  with  a  school  at  Clapham  was  cleaned  out,  33  of  the  cliildrca  were  seized  with 
violent  vomiting  and  purging,  headache,  great  prostration,  and  convulsive  muscular 
twitchiogs;  and  two  of  tnem  died  within  24  hours.  Sewer-men  are  more  liable  to 
typhoid  and  typhus  fever  than  other  persons;  but  night-men  and  scavengers  do  not  seem 
lialilu  to  any  special  disease.  The  effect  of  diluted  sewergas  from  baddrainage  on  the 
health  of  the  population  at  large,  is  a  distinct  question,  into  which  we  have  not  space  to 
enter,  further  than  to  remark  that  typhoid  and  diarrhea  are  commonly  induced  by  the 
escape  of  this  gas  through  our  drains  and  water-closets  into  our  houses.  The  effects  of 
the  impurities  trising  from  manufactories  of  varicus  kinds  are  of  course  extremely 
varied;  and  the  sublect  is  so  extensive  a  one  that  It  must  be  touched  upon  very  briefly. 
Sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acid  are  given  off  from  vitriol  and  copper^imelting  works; 
hydrochloric  acid  from  alkali-works;  arsenical  fames  and  sulphurous  acid  from  copper 
and  lead  smelling  furnaces;  carbonic  acid  and  carlwnle  oxide  from  cement-works,  etc. 
Soiip  and  candle  manufactories,  if  not  well  superintended,  yield  various  giises  of  a  ran- 
cid smell,  and  even  that  powerful  irritant,  acroleine.  Gas-works  in  which  the  wet-lime 
process  of  purification  is  adopted,  often  evolve  sulphureted  hydrogen  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  become  a  nuisance  injrrious  to  health.  Manure-works  usually  evolve  more  or  les8 
disgusting  smells  according  to  tlie  basis  operated  on  and  the  motle  of  preparation.  No 
bad  effect  on  the  health  has,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  observed  iti  tliis  country  from  the 
gases  given  off  by  such  works,  and  llie  exhalations  from  the  manufactories  oi  potidrette. 
which  is  dry  ftecal  matter,  are  positively  declared,  by  severid  of  the  highest  French 
authorities,  to  exercise  no  injurious  action  either  on  man  or  vegetation ;  but  the  emi- 
nent French  hygienist.  Parent  Duchflteiet,  relates  two  cases  in  which  poudrette  under- 
went fennentation  on  lx>ard  ship;  and  in  one  of  these  cases  the  vessel  lost  half  her 
crew  (numl)er  not  stated);  while  In  the  ojher,  all  on  board  (five)  suffered  from  intense 
headache,  pain  In  the  limbs,  vomiting,  prostration,  and  (in  two  eases)  diarrhea.  The 
air  of  old  graveyards,  when  they  are  disturbed,  often  gives  rise  to  epidemics  of  fever; 
but  the  effect  of  the  effluvia  of  comparatively  recent  putrefying  human  bodies  ia 
much  more  decided.  Numerous  cases  are  recorded  of  asphyxia  and  various  forms  of 
fever  arising  from  the  exhumation  and  disturlismce  of  bodies.  How  far  the  effluvia 
arising  from  tlaughter-fwime*  and  knaekeries  are  injurious  to' health  is  an  open  ques- 
tion. There  is  very  strong  general  evidence  that  the  men  employkl  at  Montfaucoa 
(where,  however,  the  ventilation  is  excellent,  and  no  putrid  nmttew  are  allowed  to 
remain)  enjoy  good  health;  and  Tardieu,  from  a  late  re-examination  of  .the  point,  con- 
firms the  old  conclusion,  except  so  far  as  glanders  and  malignant  pustule  are  con- 
cerned. The  danger  of  breathing  the  air  of  martiltet  also  requires  notice^  Malaria 
seems  not  only  to  occasion  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  but'^iiarrhea.and  piiro 
dysentery.  Organic  matter  to  ilie  amount  of  eight  grains  has  Ixjen  obtained  from  1000 
cubic  feet  of  air  collected  over  marshes;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notirathat  it  liaa  lust  tlio 
same  chemical  cliaracters  as  the  organic  matter  exhaled  from  the  lungs,  turning  red 
with  oitxato  of  silver,  yielding  ammonia  when  treated  will)  liiuo,  and  blackening  sul- 
phuric acid  when  drawn  through  it.    Bee  Mapother,  op^tit.ti^.h'ti  »< ......    . 
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llie  next  p«)Bt  t9>  be  Qoiwidei«d  is  Ihe  means  to  be  adoptocl  for  continually  changing 
tbe  air,  so  as  to  keep  it  iu  itu  uatural  purity.  We  have  already  shown  Ihiit  tUis  change 
must  amount  to  ai  l«Mt  2,000  cubic  ft.  per  head  per  hour  fur-persons  in  hcaltli;  and 
sometimes  doul>le  HifiX  »meuiit,  or  more,  for  sick  persons.  Uhe  general  principles 
of  ventilatiou  having  iKten  treated  in  the  article  on  Wa-BMinq  akd  ventilation,  we 
AiM  conftiie  ouraelvee  bere  to  a  few  suppiemeutary  observations.  In  whatever  way  the 
fresh  air  is  supplied  there  are  Eoveral  essential  conditions  to  be  observed,  of  which  tlie 
foIUiwiug,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Farkes,  deserve  special  notice:  (1)  "The  enUsriny  air  must 
itself  be  pure.  '  It  must  be  warmed  if  too  cold,  and  cooled  if  too  warm.  (2)  Its  move- 
ment should  be  imperceptible,  otherwise  it  will  cause  the  sensation  of  draught,  and  will 
cbill.  The  i-ale  at  which  ihe  movement  becomes  imperceptible  is  1^  ft.  per  second,  or 
1.86  m.  per  hour;  2  and  %i  ft.  per  second,  or  1.4  and  1.7  m.  per  hour,  are  imperceplibla 
to  some  persons;  8  ft.  per  second,  or  'i  m.  per  hour,  is  perceptible  to  most;  3i  ft.  is 
perceived  by  all  persons.  Any  greater  speed  than  this  will  give  tbe  sensation  of 
dnlu^t,  especially  if  the  entering  air  be  of  n  different  temperature,  or  moist.  (3)  It 
most  be  well  diffused  all  through  the  room,  so  that  in  every  part  a  movement  shall  l>o 
xoiug  on — in  other  words,  the  distribution  must  be  perfect.  (4)  The  ouigoing  air  must 
oe  removed  so  immediately  that  there  shall  be  no  risk  of  a  person  breathing  again  cither 
bis  own  expired  air  or  that  of  any  other  person." — Op.  eit.,  p.  103.  The aetwaqftlteicind 
is  a  powerful  ventilating  agent.  If  it  can  pass  freely  through  a  room  with  open  doors 
aod  windows  it  chaagea  the  air  to  an  extent  that  can  be  effected  in  no  otlier  wiiy.  Tho 
most  serious  objection  to  winds  as  vcutilaiiug  agents  by  perilation  is  the  uncertainty  of 
tbeir  movement,  and  the  dilBculty  of  its  regulation.  When  the  velocity  reaches  4  m.  it 
is  found  unpleasant  ^y  most  people,  and  is,  therefore,  either  excluded,  or  only  admitted 
through  small  openings,  when  it  fails  to  become  properly  distributed.  For  the  varioua 
ways  In  which  the  pcrtiative  power  of  the  wind  has  been  employed  in  systems  of  veuti- 
latioa,  we  must  refer  to  Kitclde's  Treaiut  on  Ventiiation,  1862;  Toralinsuu's  Treatm  on 
Warming  and  Ventilation;  and  to  tlie  chapter  on  that  subject  by  Dr.  Parkcs,  who  giv.cs 
%  diagram  illastniting  the  mode  in.  which  Dr.  Arnott  has  most  successfully  ventilated  the 
Field  Lane  ragged  schools.  In  tbe  ventilation  of  ships  the  wind  is  always  used,  the  air 
being  directedbetween  decks  and  into  the  hold  by  means  of  wind-siuls  or  tubes  with 
cowb  turning  toward  the  wind.  A  description  of  Dr.  Edmond's  plan  of  ventilation, 
which  is  now  commonly  uaed  in  emigrant-ships',  and  is  being  adopted  in  the  roytU  navy, 
is  given  in  a  recent  article  in  The  Laneel,  on  "The  Medical  Aspects  of  the  Abyssinian 
Bzpedition."  "In  all  cases,"  says  Dr.  Farkes,  "  in  which  the  air  of  a  room — as  in  a 
iMsemeut  story  or  in  the  hold  of  a  ship,  perhaps— is  likely  to  be  colder  than  the  external 
air,  and  where  artificial  mea:^^  i)f  ventilfition  cannot  be  employed,  the  wind  should  Iw 
taken  advantiige  of  as  motive  agent."  In  artificial  ventilation  by  a  fan  or  screw  it  is  A 
question  wbicli  of  the  two  methods  should  be  employed — the  method  of  extraction,  in 
which  the  air  is  drawn  out  of  a  building  or  room;  or  the  method  of  propulsion,  in  which 
air  is  driven  in,  so  as  to  force  out  the  air  already  in  the  room.  Both  plans  have  advo- 
cates of  authority.  The  advantages  of  the  method  of  propulsion  are  its  certainty  and 
the  ease  with  which  the  amount  may  be  altered.  The  streitm  of  air  can  be  taken  from 
any  direction,  and  can  be  washed,  cooled,  or  warmed  at  pleasure.  The  fan  or  wheel, 
commonly  used  in  propulsion  is  essentially  that  proposed  by  Desaguliers  in  1734.  The 
following  is  the  way  in  which  it  is  applied  to  one  of  the  largest  rooms  in  this  country — 
Bt  George's  linll,  at  Liverpool.  The  air  is  taken  from  the  basement;  is  washed  by  being 
drawn  through  a  thin  film  of  water  thrown  up  by  a  fountain ;  is  passed  (in  cold  weather) 
into  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  warming  it,  in  which  it  can  lie  moistened  by  a  steam-jet, 
if  the  difference  of  the  dry  and  wet  bulb  l>e  more  thnn  five  degrees,  and  is  then  pro- 
pelled along  the  channels  which  distribute  it  to  the  ball.  In  summer  It  is  cooled  in  the 
conduits  by  the  evaporation  of  water.  This  system  is  employed  with  success  in  various 
hospitals,  asylums,  eta,  in  France  and  America;  and  during  the  Crimean  war  Mr. 
Brunei  introduced  into  the  hospital  of  lienkioi  a  wheel  of  Desaguliers'  at  the  eatmnce 
of  each  ward  of  50  t)eds,  which  was  worked  by  hand,  and  could  throw  1000  cubic  ft.  of 
air  icio  the  ward  every  minute. 

For  information  regarding  the  best  means  of  keeping  the  air  of  rooms  at  the  most 
fitting  temperature  tvc  muit  refer  to  the  article  Warming.  The  degree  of  Artificial 
warmth  that  should  be  given  to  tbe  air  varies  according  to- circumstances.  Tlcallliy 
adults,  who  are  we"  fed  and  clothed,  usually  find  any  temperature  from  50°  to  60°  com- 
fortable; while  children  and  aged  persons  require  a  temperai:{!rc  of  65°  to  70°.  In  hos- 
pitals the  proper  temperature  is  usually  supposed  (o  lie  alK)ut  60°;  but  in  those  diseases 
in  whicli  there  is  preternatural  heat,  except  possibly  in  scarlatina,  a  lower  tempcratura 
—as  from  60*^to  45°,  or  even  40° — is  more  expedient.  In  most  febrile  cases,  in  the  acute 
stage,  cold  air  moving  over  tlie  body  is  very  efiJcacious  as  a  cooling  sfent. 

The  next  suiitary  element  to  be  considered  is  Water.  The  dntly  quantity  of  water 
for  healthy  and  sick  persons  is  the  first  point  for  considerction.  Water  is  required  by 
lieatthy  persons  {V)for  drin/ci?tff.  A  man  weighing  10  stone  will  lake  on  an  avcmge  from 
70  toW  oz.  of  water  in  84  hours,  of  which  80  or  40  oz.  arc  taken  imperccplibly  in  the 
lolid  food,  while  the' remaining  (0  or  60  oz.  are  taken  in  a  iiqtiidform.  But  the  amount 
varies  extremely.  The  usmsI  allowance  on  bonrd  ship  for  both  drmkiug  and  cooking  i» 
8  i^nts  per  adult  daily.    (2)  For  eteansitig  t/ie  peraon,  cluthet,  cnH  haHlationt.    Dr.  Parkca 
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estimates  4  gallons  per  head  daily  m  the  smallest  amoant;  and  If  ptofeO  clennlimw  is 
to  be  secured,  and  baths  *  are  taken,  at  least  16  galloiis  per  bead  ar^  nqnired.  (8)  Vaf 
igtbage  an  additional  9' gallons  must  be  adiled.  The  amount  for  a- water-closet  varies 
with  its  construction.  At  Netley  hospital,  to  which  Dr.  Pai^heaiftpkjntciMi,  Jennings'* 
closets  are  used,  which  require  10  gallons  per  head  dailr. 

It  may  be  of  importance  to  many  of  our  readers  to  fatoir  that  a  horse  drinks  from  8 
to  13  gallons  daily,  and. ought  to  have  8  or  4  more  for  grooming  purposes;  a  cow  or 
small  ox  drinks  from  6  to  8  gallons;  and  a  sheep  or  pi?  from  S  quarts  to  1  gallon. 

The  different  xntrea  of  water — rain-water,  rivers,  "and  spring*;'  the  chief  impnritle» 
in  these  waters;  the  methods  of  detecting  them;  and  the  mtfdes  of  purifying  bad  water, 
are  so  fully  described  in  the  article  WATEB-stm'LT,  tliat  we  have  scarcelv  anything  to 
add  on  these  points.  The  crganie  matter*  in  different  waters  used  for  drinking  purposes) 
require,  however,  a  few  additional  remarks,  on  account  of  tbeir  extreme  importance  in  a 
hygienic  point  of  vievf.  To  the  remarks  on  this  subject  in  pp.  100^101  of  vol.  ix.,  wo 
may  add  that  th6ir  amount  varies  from  0.8  per  gallon  to  as  much  as  18  or  even  80  grains 
per  gallon,  the  purest  waters  in  this  respect  being  thoseifrom  gmaitlc,  or  clKy-slste,  or 
chalk  districts.  The  most  common  organic  matter  is  derived  from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, and  consists  of  humin  and  ulmin,  and  of  acids  derived  frotn  humus;  all  which 
Substances  are  non-nitrogenous,  although  the  acids  combinei'endily  with  ammonia.  This 
form  Of  organic  matter  is  far  less  dangerous  than  that  which  has  an  animal  origin, 
add  contains  nitrogen.  This  organic  matter  is  usually  derived  from  the  contents  of  cess- 
^Kk>ls  or  sewers  percolating  into  springs.  Its  exact  composition  is  not  known.  Fecat 
and  bilinry  matters  doubtless  contribute  to' the  composition  of  this  piatter;  and  In  addi- 
tion, decomposed  flesh,  as  the  refuse  of  butchers'  shops  and  slauvhter-houscs — snhstanccB 
from  tripe-manufactories  and  gut-spinners,  from  size,  bom,  and  isinglaM  maufactories. 
etc.,  often  contribute  to  the  organic  matter  of  well  nnd  spring  water.  Bee  Parkcs 
6jp.  cit.,  p.  13.  Host  of  these  substances,  in  decomporing,  produce  lioth  nitrous  and 
nitric  acid  and  ammonia;  and  the  nitrites  and  nitrates  thus  formed  unforttmately  not 
only  do  not  communicate  any  bad  taste  or  smell  to  the  water,  hot  actually  tend  in 
many  cases  to  render  it  especfally  palatable.  The  use  of  water  of  this  kind  is  liable  to 
frotfiice  dliirrhea  and  choleraic  symptoms. 

The  characters  of  gt>oA  drinking- water— as  laid  down  after  much  discussion  by  various 
sanitary  coDsri'Sses — are  sumtned  up  by  Dr.  Parkes  as  follows :  "It  must  be  transparent, 
colorless,  without  odor,  and  tasteless;  it  should  be  well  aerated  (as  it  tlien  nppoiirs  to  !» 
Inore  eas-ly  absorbed),  cool,  and  pleasant  to  drink;  it  must  hav»  no  deposit;  vegetables 
t  should  be  readily  cooked  in  it;  the  total  dissolved  constituents  must  be  within  a  certain 
'  amount,  which,  with  some  limitation,  may  be  represented  by  tlie  folloving  numbers: 
Or£;flnic  matter  should  not  exceed  1.5  grains  per  gallon;  carlwnate  of  lime,  16  grains; 
sulphate  of  lime,  8  grains;  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  3  jrrains;  chloride  of 
soriium,  10  grains;  carbonate  of  soda,  20  grains;  sulphate  of  soda^  S  grains;  and  iron,  0.8 
of  a  grain." 

For  details  regarding  the  mode  of  examining  water  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  its 
value  for  drin  kingpurposes,  we  must  refer  to  any  of  the  leading  works  on  practical  and  bus- 
•lytical  chemistry,  and  an  especial  reference  may  be  made  to  prof.  Miller's  recent  memoir 
on  portable  water,  and  to  Dr.  Parkes's  section  on  the  examination  of  water.  To  the  sub- 
stances named  in  the  article  on  Water-supfly,  as  purifying  Water  from  organic  matter, 
we  may  add  the  following:  (1)  Permangannle  of  po1a»h,  commonly  known  ns  Condy'a 
fluid,  which  decomposes  organic  matter  and  ammonical  compounds  by  rapid  oxidation. 
A  physician  who  has  had  ibng  experience  on  board  Australian  emigrant-ships  informs 
us  that  he  has  often  added  a  small  quantity  to  the  water  which,  when  drawn  from  the 
casks,  was  almost  undrinkable,  with  the  eflfcct  ef  at  once  rendering  it  totally  inoffensive. 
(On  this  subject,  Condy's  Air  and  Water,  their  ImjrurHieii  and  Pvrxfieatton,  may  l)e  rend 
with  advantage.)  (2)  S(ryehno»  jpotntorvm,  which  is  used  in  India  to  purify  water;  the 
nut  being  rublied  on  the  inside  of  the  casks.  (8)  Certain  vegetables  containing  tannin,  aa 
tea,t  kino,  .he  laurier  rose  (in  Barbary),  and  bitter  almonds  (in  Egypt). 

"The  consequences  of  an  insuffieienl  and  impure  supply  of  water  are  deserving  of  the 
most  serious  consideration.  The  Reports  of  the  Health  of  Towns  Commission  (1844  and 
18451  contain  much  information  on  the  first  of  the  subjects;  while  the  Reports  of  the 
Medical  Oflicer  of  the  Privy  Council  abound  in  facts  relating  to  the  second  subject.  We 
And  that  an  in<!uflicient  supply  loads  to  the  person  nnd  clothes  i>ot  l)eing  washed  at  all, 
or  being  repeatedly  washed  in  the  same  water;  to  water  for  cooking  being  repeatedly 
used;  to  imperfect  cleansing  of  houses  and  streets;  to  the  sewers  becoming  clogged,  and 
the  air  thus  rendered  impure.  The  natural  result  is — as  in  the  case  of  a  deficiency  of 
pure  air — a  depressed  condition  of  the  general  health,  with  a  tendency  to  skin-diseases, 
ophthalmia,  etc. ;  while  the  imperfect  cleansing  of  the  sewers  favors  the  spread  of  typhoid 
fever  and  of  choleraic  diarrhea.     We  are  indebted  more  perhaps  to  Mr.  Simon's  valuable 

*  A  );eDeral  tetb  requires  about  SO  gallons;  a  shower-bath  at  least  6  gallons;  and  a  hip-bath  from 
12  to  18  gallons. 

t  The  wnter  of  the  Pelho  and  other  rivers  In  the  north  of  China  i»  so  Impare  and  had  no  f>«fpn- 
sire  a  mnell  during  winter,  that  the  Chinese  never  drink  It  except  m  tea,  when  it  Reems  tn  Irwe  all  itx 
bad  effecta.  It  is  only  by  using  tlielr  "  brick-tea"  to  purity  the  water  of  the  stqppes,  Chat  tlie  Taitiint 
tender  the  water  drinkable.  .  /  ' 
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Teporta  than  to  any  otber  souree  for  the  knowlei^e  tliat  a  continually  increasiag  clasR  of 
cases  is  found  to  be  connected  with  tlie  use  of  impure  water,  the  principal  noxious 
iogredienta  being  animal  orgonie  matter,  especially  wben  of  fecal  origin;  vegetable 
organic  matters,  when  derived  from  manges;  and  some  suits,  except  wben  in  very  small 
quantities,  as  sulphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  chlorides  of  calcium  and  magnesium, 
nitrates  and  nitrites  of  ammonia,  etc.  The  aUmewtary  mucous  membrane  is  especially 
liable,  he  supposes,  to  be  affected  by  impure  water.  Thus,  dyspepsia,  with  such  symp- 
toms as  partial  loss  of  appetite,  uneasiness  or  pain  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  nausea  and 
constipation,  with  occasional  dian-hea,  may  be  caused  by  water  containing  certain  quan- 
tities (probably  about  eight  grains  each  per  gallon)  of  sulphate  of  lime,  ^loride  of  cal- 
cium, and  the  mn^nesian  saltE.  Diarrhea  may  be  caused  by  the  use  of  many  of  the 
great  North  American  rivers,  the  Ganges,  etc.,  where  much  clay  is  held  in  suspension. 
Water  contaminated  with  sewage,  odd  containing  suspended  animal  and  especially 
fecal  matter,  is  n  common  cause  of  an  outbreak  of  tUts  aiiection  and  even  of  cbolenuo 
aifmptonis.  Dissolved  animal  organic  matters  doubtless  have  a  similar  effect,  but  it  is 
difficalt  to  distinguish  between  Uie  actions  of  these  and  of  suspended  organic  matters. 
Among  other  impurities  known  to  occasion  diaiThea  are  fetid  ^ses  (sulphuretcd  hydro- 
gen), an  excess  of  dissolved  mineral  matters  and  nitrate  of  lime;  and  on  most  persons,' 
biacki^  water  acts  similarly.  The  effects  which  the  Ecleaitic  well-waters  of  Paris  exert 
on  strangers  are  well  known.  There  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  impure  water. 
is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  dgmntery.  The  records  of  our  army  surgeons  abound  in 
illoBtrative  cases.  The  deleterious  effect  of  the  impure  water  of  Calcutta  in  inducing, 
dysentery  has  been  forcibly  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Chevers  in  t\ia  Indian.  AnnaU  for  1864. 

In  ad<lition  to  the  diseases  affecting  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane  of  the  intes- 
tines, there  are  certain  tpeeifio  disease*  which  result  from  the  use  of  impure  water,  as 
malarious  fevers  of  various  forms,  from  the  use  of  the  water  of  marshes;  typ/toid  fever, 
from  water  contaminated  with  sewage  matters,  or  the  special  typhoid  poison ;  cholera, 
from  water  into  which  cholera-evacuations  have  made  their  way;  and  possibly  ydUnofever. 
(The  relation  of  impure  water  to  typhoid  fever  and  cholera  will  be  more  fully  noticed  in 
a  \aXec  part  of  this  article.)  To  the  use  of  water  unflt  for  drinking  purposes  ore  also 
aacribed  epidemic  boiis  from  the  presence  of  sulphnrcted  hydrogen;  disease  of  the  bones, 
as  exostosis,  from  an  excess  of  carbonate  and  stilphate  or  lime;  calculi  (on,  we  think, 
insufficient  evidence);  goiter,  from  water  derived  from  limestone  and  mftgnesian  rocks; 
and  entozoa  of  vartouskinds.  Dr.  Parkes  sums  up  the  department  of  his  Maniuil  which 
treats  of  water  in  a  hygienic  point  of  view  with  the  following  practical  conclusions: 
"(1)  An  endemic  of  dian-hea  in  a  comTnuntty  is  almost  always  owing  either  to  impure  air, 
impure  water,  or  bad  food.  If  it  affects  a  number  of  persons  sudclcnly,  it  is  probably 
owing  to  one  of  the  two  last  cautics;  and  if  it  extends  over  many  families,  almost  cer- 
tainly to  water.  (2)  Diarrhea  or  dysentery  constantly  affecting  a  community,  or  return- 
ing periodically  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  is  far  more  likely  to  be  produced  by  Irad 
-water  than  by  any  other  cause.  (3)  A  very  sudden  and  localized  outbreak  of  either 
typhoid  fever  or  cholera  is  almost  certainly  owing  to  the  introduction  of  the  poison  by 
water;  and  the  same  fact  holds  good  in  cases  of  malarious  fever.  (4)  The  presence  of 
lombrici,  guinea-worm,  or  boUirioeepludus  latus,  should  always  excito  suspicion  of  the 
drinking  and  bathing  water." — Op.  cit.,  p.  63. 

After  the  two  most  important  factors  in  relation  to  health,  viz.,  air  and  water.  Son, 
and  Climate  occupy  a  secondary,  although  by  no  means  unimportant  place.  As  their 
practical  bearing  is  less  direct  and  universal,  we  will  dismiss  them  briefly.  Soil  may 
affect  health  (1)  by  its  conformation  and  elevation.  Thus,  among  hills,  tlio  healthy  spots 
are  inclosed  valleys,  where  the  air  must  stagnate,  and  ravines.  On  plains,  the  most 
dangerous  spots  are  nt  the  foot  of  hills  which  store  up  Water,  unless  a  ravine  cuts  off  the 
drainage.  (2)  Vegetation  exerts  an  important  influence.  If  we  regard  vegetation  as 
divisible  into  herbage,  brushwood,  and  trees,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that 
herbage  is  always  healthy,  and  in  the  tropics,  is  of  great  Importance  in  cooling  the  ground, 
both  by  obstructing  the  sun's  rays  and  oy  aiding  evaporation;  that  brushwood  is  almost 
always  bad,  but  that  its  removal  may  cause  a  temporary  increase  of  malarious  disease,  on 
account  of  the  disturbance  of  the  soil;  and  that  trees  should  seldom  be  removed,  unless 
they  decidedly  interfere  with  the  movement  of  the  air,  for  in  cold  countries  they  shelter 
from  cold  winds — in  hot,  they  cool  the  ground — and  in  both  they  may  afford  pi-otection 
from  malarious  currents.  The  present  condition  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  West  Indies, 
which  is  now  one  of  the  most  pestilent  sites  we  are  acquainted  with,  is  mainly  due  to  the 
insane  destruction  of  its  trees.  The  island  of  Mauritius,  which  has  lately  been  visited  by 
one  of  the  most  universal  and  destructive  forms  of  fever  ever  recorded,  has  similarly 
suffered  from  the  same  cause.  48)  The  mechanical  structure  of  the  soil  is  of  hygienic 
importance  in  various  points  of  view.  Thus,  heat  is  very  differently  absorbed  by  differ- 
ent soils  under  the  same  conditions  of  exposure.  Assuming  that  the  sand  with  a  little 
lime  has  the  maximum  power  of  retaining  heat,  and  that  its  capacity  be  represented  by 
100,  tlien  the  capacity  of  clay  will  range  from  76.9  to  66.7;  while  that  of  chalk  will  be 
61.8,  and  that  of  humus  as  low  as  49.  Hence  we  sec  the  comparative  coldness  of  the 
kUter  soils  as  compared  with  sand.  The  capacities  of  these  soils  for  absorbing  and  retain- 
ing moistare  are  In  the  reverse  order. 

As  a  general  rule,  there  seems  to  be  the  following  connection  between  the  geological 
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cliaractcrs  of  a  site  and  its  probable  healthiness.  GratUtie,  metarrwrpMe,  and  trap  roek» 
are  usually  healthy;  there  is  generally  aslope,  so  that  water  runs  off  readily,  the  air 
is  dry,  vegettition  is  moderate,  and  drinking-water  ^nerally  good.  They  are,  liowever, 
supposed  lo  be  unhealthy  wiien  they  have  become  ctisintegraled,  as  at  Hong-Kong,  into  a 
dark-colored  soil.  Giay-date  rocks  are  regarded  as  healthy,  for  very  similar  rea- 
sons; water,  liowever,  is  often  scarce.  Of  the  varieties  of  limentove  rocks,  the  hard 
oolite  is  the  best,  and  the  magnesian  (which,  if  possible,  should  always  be  rejected 
as  a  site)  the  worst.  Chalk,  when  unmixed  with  clay,  forms  a  very  healthy  soil; 
but  if  it  be  mixed  with  clay,  it  loses  its  permeability,  and  is  often  damp  and 
cold.  The  air  is  pure,  and  the  water,  though  liard,  is  clear,  sparkling,  and  pleasant. 
The  satidxtonfs,  if  permeable,  are  healthy;  but  if,  from  an  admixture  or  underlying  of 
clay,  they  lose  this  property,  they  are  often  dump.  The  water  must  be  carefully  exam- 
ined. The  hard  millstone  grits  are  very  iieallhy.  Grawfe  of  any  depth  are.healthy,  except 
■water  rises  through  them.  Dr.  Partes  considers  gravel-hillocks  as  the  healthiest  of  all 
sites,  and  the  water  as  being  ve47  pnre.  Olay,  dense  marls,  and  alluvial  soils  must  be- 
regarded  with  suspicion.  Bucli  soils,  and  especially  the  deltas  of  rivers,  should,  if  pos- 
sible, he  avoided  as  sites,  and  if  they  roust  be  chosen,  thorough  subsoil  draining,  careful 
puriflciition  of  tlie  water,  and  elevation  of  the  houses  far  above  the  soil,  are  the  measures 
to  be  adopted.  According  to  Dr.  Forbes  Watson,  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  surface 
of  India  is  covered  by  alluvial  soil. 

Ci.TMATB. — Tlie  most  important  climatic  conditions  connected  with  the  air  arc  tetn- 
peratme,  humidity,  and  mowmtnt,  uieigkt,  and  tomposition  of  the  air.  Under  the  bead  of 
temperature  we  might  enter-into-  the  general  subject  of  acclimation;  we  must,  however,' 
confine  ourselves  to  the  remark,  that  Europeans  from  temperate  climates  seem  to  flour- 
ish in  countries  not  much  hotter  than  their  own,  as  in  some  pints  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  although  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  decide  whether  the  general  vigor  of  the  race  will 
improve  or  diminish.  In  countries  witli  a  yeaiiy  mean  of  20°  Fnhr.  higher  than  their 
home  climate,  as  in  many  parts  of  India,  the  race  seems  to  dwindle,  and  gives  indica- 
tions of  dying  out.  The  endemic  diseases  of  Europeans  in  the  tropics  are  liver-disease 
and  dysentery,  but  it  is  uucertaiu  how  far  other  influences  may  bo  at  work  besides  heat 
in  the  production  of  these  diseases.  Rapid  changes  of  tempenUufc  are  nlwnya  danger- 
ous. The  sudden  check  to  the  free  action  of  the  skin  caused  by  a  cold  wind,  is  sure  to' 
give  rise  to  catarrh,  inflammations,  and  neuralgia.  The  registrar-general's  returns  show 
that  when  tlie  temperature  in  London  fulls  from  45°  to  27°,  the  weekly  mortality  is 
increased  by  400,  bronchitis  being  the  disease  which  mainly  causes  tliia  increase — an 
affection  which  usually  docs  rot  prove  fatal  in  more  than  about  40  cases  weekly.  The 
fatal  influence  of  extreme  cold  in  depressing  the  nervous  sj-stcm,  and  giving  rise  to  a 
sleep  from  which  there  is  no  awakening,  is  noticed  in  the  article  Cold.  According  to 
their  humidity,  climates  arc  also  divided  into  moist  and  dry.  The  most  agreeable  amount 
of  moisture  to  most  persons  is  when  the  relative  humidity*  is  between  70  and  80  per  cent. 
In  chronic  lung  diseases,  a  still  moister  air  is  most  pleasant,  and  serves  to  allay  cough. 
The  morbid  effects  of  undue  moisture  are  always  associated  with  rise  of  temperature.  As 
a  general  rule,  warmth  and  great  humidity  nre  less  oppressive  than  cold  and  great 
hupidity.  There  seems  to  be  close  relation  between  the  spreading  and  the  checking  of 
certain  epidemic  diseases  and  tlie  relative  moisture  of  tlie  atmosphere.  The  malarious 
diseases  are  most  intense  when  the  moisture  is  excessive;  while  plague  and  small-pox  nre 
checked  by  a  very  dry  atmosphere.  Yellow  feyer  seems  unaffected  by  this  atmospheric 
condition.  That  the  humidity  of  a  climate,  irrespective  of  other  climatic  relations,  is 
not  injurious  to  life,  may  be  inferred  from  a  comparison  between  the  climates  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  The  number  of  persons  over  100  years  of  age  is,  in  proportion  to  tfte 
population,  five  times  as  great  in  Ireland  as  in  England,  and  the  greatest  longevity  has 
been  observed  in  Connaught,  the  wettest  of  the  provinces.f  See  Mapother,  op.  eit.,  p. 
184. 

The  vorement  of  the  air  is  another  climatic  condition  of  importance,  but  it  must  be 
considered  in  connection  with  heat  and  moisture.  A  cold  wind  abstracts  the  bodily  lieat 
in  proportion  to  its  velocity;  while  a  hot  wind,  if  dry,  increases  evaporation,  and,  tnay 
thus  partly  neutralize  its  own  heating  power.  Variations  in  atmospheric  pressure  are  of 
great  importance  in  relation  to  health.  "In  ascending  mountains,"  says  Dr.  Parkes, 
"there  is  rarefaction,  i.e.,  lessened  pressure  of  air,  lowered  temperature,  and  lessened 
moisture  above  4,000  ft. ;  greater  movement  of  the  air;  increased  amount  of  lielit;  greater 
sun-radiation,  if  clouds  are  absent;  and  the  air  is  freer  from  germs  of  infusoria.  Owing 
to  the  rarcfacition  of  the  air  and  watery  vapor,  there  is  greater  diathermancy  of  the  air; 
the  soil  is  rapidly  heated,  but  radiates  also  fast,  hence  very  great  coolness  of  the  ground 
and  of  the  air  close  to  it  at  night." — Op.  eit.,  p.  418.  TlA  physiological  effects  of  lessened 
pressure  begin  to  be  pereeptible  at  somewliat  less  tlian  8.000  ft.,  at  which  altitude  the 
mercuiy  falls  8  inches.  The  pulse  is  quickened  by  IS  or  20  beats,  and  the  breathing  by 
10  or  16  Inspirations  per  minute;  there  is  increased  evaporation  from  the  sicin  and  lungs, 

*  Bv  relative  humidity  we  express  comparative  moisture,  complete  Ratui-atlnn  belne  a.siiumed  to  be 
100.  It  Is  determined  by  dividing  the  weight  ot  vapor  actually  existing  in  the  air  (or  the  absolute 
humidity),  by  tlib  weight  ot  rapor  which  would  have  been  preseot  if  the  air  had  been  saturated. 

t  The  average  i^"ini«i  relative  humidity  of  Ireland  is  88,  but  on  many  days  it  attains  as  Iiigh  a  point 
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^rliDe  the  nrlnaiy  accretion  Is  protebly  diminidied.  At  an  eleration  of  6,000  or  7,000 
ft.,  as  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  the  effect  of  the  mouDt«in  air  shows  itself  in  a  marked  improve- . 
meat  in  dif^stion,  saoguiflcation,  and  in  nervous  aud  musoular  vigor.  At  great  heights 
there  is  swelling  of  the  superficial  vessels,  and  occasional 'bleeding  of  tlie  nose  and  lungs; 
and  a  sensation  of  weight  is  felt  in  the  limbe  from  the  lessened  pressure  on  the  joints.  A 
residence  for  some  time  in  a  mountain-air  is  of  great  value  in  all  nnicmic  affections,  from 
whatever  canse  tliey  may  arise.  Neuralgia,  gout,  and  rheumatism  are  all  benefited  by 
high  alpine  positions  (see  Wetwr  Ontk$  VUmaU  of  the  8v>i*»  Aipi,  1864);  and  scrofula  and 
ootisumption  are  almost  absent  in  the  true  alpine  regions,  while  patients  affected  with 
these  disea.se8,  if  brought  to  such  a  climate,  rapidly  improve.  On  the  other  hand,  pneu- 
monia, pleurisy,  and  ucuto  bronchitis  are  more  common  in  high  regions  than  lower  down. 
The  disease  formerly  known  iis  "  mountain  asthma"  seems,  from  Weber's  ol>servations, 
to  be  common  pulniounr^  emphysema  combined  with  or  followed  by  chronic  bronchitis. 

Food  is  a  subject  which  has  been  already  considered  in  the  articles  Diet  and  Food 
AMD  Dbikk.  Tliere  nre,  however,  certuin  points  connected  with  it  which  obviously  fall 
within  the  domain  of  hygiene;  as,  for  example,  (1)  the  quantity  of  the  different  kinds  of 
food  Tequired  for  persons  of  different  sexes  and  ages,  and  under  varying  conditions  of 
life  and  climate ;  (2)  the  determination  of  the  best  articles  of  food  in  each  class,  and 
whether  they  are  in  a  proper  state  for  use.  The  first  of  these  subjects  is  to  a  consider- 
aUe  degree  discussed  in  the  article  Diet.  The  latest  and  probably  the  most  accurate 
•tAtements  on  this  subject  are  those  of  Pettenkofer  and  Voit  (quoted  in  Parkes's  Sanitary 
BeportoftAe  Army  for  1865);  a  strong  average  man  requires,  according  to  these  physiol- 
^iflts,  5.22  oz.  of  dry  nitrogenous  matters,  8.68  oz.  of  fat,  and  1S.8  oz.  of  carbohydrates. 
They  also  find  Ihnt  when  the  food  is  sufflck'nt,  tlie  daily  excretion  of  carbon  from  the 
lungs  is  8.02  oz.  or  8,902  grains.  We  may  add  that  an  avcmge  man,  at  mo<1erate  work, 
takes  in  24  hours  from  ^ih  to  -Mix  of  his  own  weight  in  solid  and  liquid  food — viz., 
from  84  to  46  oz.  of  so-called  solids,  as  bread,  meat,  etc. ;  and  from  50  to  80  oz.  of  water. 
The  ratio  of  the  solid  to  the  liquid  food  is  generallv  1  to  2,  but  may  be  1  to  6.  Great 
bodily  exercise  requires  a  greater  increase  of  the  solid  than  of  the  liquid  food. 

It  may  tie  interesting  to  many  readers  to  know  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  daily 
diet  of  an  English  soldier*  on  home  service  and  the  railway  navvy: 

Navvy. 


Soldier. 

Oz. 

Met W 

Bread il 

potatoes IB 

Otber  vegetables 8 

Coffee 0.83 

Tea. 0.10 

Satt 0.25 

1.88 

aiS 


Os. 

Heat 18.7 

Ureod 28.6 

Potatoes 7 

Other  vegetables 0.S7 

Butter. 0.W 

Cheese 1,7 

Beer 87 

Coffee 0.5 

Cocoa tl 


Deputy-inspector-gencrals  OTlaherty  and  Taylor,  and  assistant-surgeon  Spurwsy, 
pablisjied,  in  1867,  important  articles  on  the  diet  of  soldiers  in  the  7th  volume  of  the 
BtatiMeal,  Sanitary,  and  Medical  lieport*  for  the  year  1865,  from  which  it  would  appear 
that,  inter  alia,  an  addition  to  the  fatty  food  would  be  expedient.  Fur  information  on 
the  Dietary  of  'Workhoutet  and  Priaont.  we  must  refer  to  Dr.  E.  Smith's  admirable  report 
on  the  former  subject,  and  to  Dr.  Lankester's  paper,  "On  Prison  and  Workhouse  Diet- 
aries," read  before  the  health  department  of  the  social  science  congress  at  Belfast — an 
abstract  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  British  Mediral  Journal  for  Nov.  2,  1867.  The 
whole  subject  of  prison  dietaries  requires  revision.  While  in  some  favored  institutions 
the  prisoners  live  in  comparative  luxury,  in  others  the  dictniy  scale  is  far  too  scanty. 
The  Irish  prisons  are  especially  faulty  m  this  respect;  the  daily  expense  of  the  food  per 
head  seldom  reaching  fonrpence,  an(f  in  some  jails  being  only  ttcopenee/  At  Waterford 
jail  no  food  is  allowed  from  8  p.m.  to  8  a.m.,  ond  in  the  Irish  jails  generally  n  pint  of 
skim  milk  constitutes  the  whole  animal  diet.  It  is  understood  that  a  commission  has 
been  issued  to  report  upon  this  subject.  The  proper  arrangement  of  diet  for  the  sick  is 
a  matter  of  great  difRculiy.  In  hw.pitals  fixed  scales  mu.st,  as  a  matter  of  convenience, 
be  adopted;  but  almost  every  special  case  reqjiires  a  modification.  For  furtlier  informa- 
tion on  special  diets  tlie  reader  is  referred  to  slolescliott's  Phyndlt^e  der  KahrungtmittH 
(1880);  to  Dr.  Dolicll's  useful  Manual  <>f  Diet  and  Regimen;  and  to  Dr.  Smith's  Practical 
Dietary  for  FamHien.  Schools,  and  the  Laboring  Classet. 

The  diseases  connected  with  food  are  so  various  that  we  can  only  notice  the  most 
important.  Passing  over  lho.se  which  njiac  from  excess  of  food  penerally,  or  of  one  of 
Its  classes,  with  the  remark,  that  s  prolonged  excess  of  albuminates  pivesrlse  to  conges- 
tion and  enlargement  of  the  liver,  and  a  general  state  of  plothora,  while  excess  of  starchy 
mstters  may  possibly  affect  the  muscular  fibers  of  the  heart  and  voluntary  muscles,  and 
certainly  often  renders  the  urine  saccharine,  we  proceed  to  notice  the  diseafses  produced 
by  the  deficiency  of  food.  The  history  of  epidemic  fevers  in  ail  ages  and  countries 
snows  the  close  relation  between  famine  and  ^ver.  The  JruJi  famine  of  1847-49  is  now 
•  matter  of  history.     In  those  tiirec  years,  no  leas  than  570,721  coses  were  treated  in  the 

*  We  learn  from  Froude's  History  of  SngJand  that  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  the  Englliih  soldier's 
latkns  duriug  war  were,  meat,  2  Iba. ;  biead,  1  lb. ;  light  French  wln^  1  plat.  . 
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Ij03pi<al9  aion6.  Fleeing  in  iestiAr,  emigrants  caiHed  the  germt  of  disease  Vitfa'tliaiir 
atid  the  so-called  thip-fever  whlcD  followed  destroyed  Its  thonsands.  Its  inaligiiity  was' 
liioat  appalling.  In  onevcBsel  829  out  of  849  passengers  caoglit  the  fever,  and  117  cUed; 
and  the  mortality  in  Liverpool;  induced  by  the  contagion  of  the  fever-stricken  Irish 
Who  landed  there,  suddenly  became  the  highest  ever  reoorded  in  any  modern  town — the 
death-rate  being  raised  to  70  per  1000.  During  the  last  three  years.  1865-67,  the  death- 
rate  of  this  town  was  H6,  43,  and  80.  Dr.  Mapotber  is  of  opinion  that  the  introduction 
of  the  potato  as  an  almost  sole  article  of  diet  has  been  productive  of  much  harm,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  deficiency  of  that  root  in  nitrogenous  matters  and  in  salts  of  lime  and 
ma^nesfa.*  To  this  source  he  traces  indigestion,  consumption,  scrofula,  rickets,  oph- 
thalmia.'and  chronic  rheumatism.  The  deprivation  of  starchy  food,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  he  borne  for  a  long  time  if  fat  be  given;  but  the  simultaneous  deprivations  of  fat 
and  starch  soon  induces  illness,  though  albuminates  be  supplied. 

With  regard  to  salt  meat,  it  mnst  be  recollected  that  the  brine,  if  it  has  boon  used 
several  times,  occasionally  becomes  poisonons.  The  evidence  as  to  the  power  of  dis- 
eased meat  when  eaten  to  excite  disease,  is — if  wo  except  the  cases  in  which  entozoA  are 
ineaent — very  unsatisfactory.  We  have  the  evidence  of  sir  Samuel  Baker  and  others 
tshat  certain  African  tribes  eat  without  injury  meat  swarming  with  maggots.  In  tbis 
eonntrv,  the  flesh  of  healthy  animals,  when  decomposing,  is  sometimes  eaten  with 
impuwty,  and  sometimes  occasions  severe  gastric  intestinal  disorders.  There  is  reoaon, 
however,  to  believe  that  if  slightly  tainted  meat,  poultry,  or  river  flali  be  washed  in  veiy 
dilute  solution  of  Condy's  fluid,  previous  to  being  cooked,  all  danger  is  removed.  The 
occasional  occurrence  of  a  poison  in  sausages  and  even  in  pork  pies  is  well  known, 
ailthough  its  nature  is  not  clearly  understood.-  The  fresh  flesh  of  diseased  animals  assur- 
edly causes  injnrious  effects  in  many  cases,  but  not  in  alL  In  the  early  stage  of  acut? 
inflinnmatory  disease,  the  meat  is  not  altered,  and  may  be  eateu  with  impunity.  Whether 
the  epidemic  plenro-pneumonia  of  cattle  renders  their  flesh  unlit  for  use,  is  an  open 
dpestlon.  (See  Kapotlier,  op.  eit.,  pp.  217-334,  who  decidedly  condemns  its  use.  and 
Parkes,  op.  eit.,  pp.  161-168,  who  quotes  conflicting,  evidence.)  The  discrepancy  of 
evidence  is  equally  great  regarding  anthrax  and  malignant  pustule.  The  deatli  of  sheep 
from  splenic  apoplexy  or  ^xy,  and  from. small-pox,  rentiers  their  flesh  unfit  for  food; 
while  tlie  flesh  of  cattle  destroyed  by  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  by  typhoid  fever  has 
been  largely  used  in  France  without  injury.  The  detection  of  the  adulterations  of  the 
ordinary  articles  of  food  is  a  very  important  duty  in  reltitioa  to  hygiene;  on  this  subject 
we  must  refer  to  Hassall's  great  work,  and  to  our  article  Food. 

The  object  of  CLOTHCNa  is  to  preserve  the  proper  heat  of  the  body  by  protecting  it 
'  both  from  cold  and  heat,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  injurious  action  of  sudden  chanses  of 
temperature  upon  the  skin.  The  most  important  materials  of  clothing  are  cotton,  linen, 
wool,  silk,  leather,  and  india-rubl)er.  Cotton,  as  a  inatcrlal  of  dress,  wears  well,. docs 
not  readily  absorb  water,  and  conducts  heat  much  less  rapidly  Ihan  linen,  but  much 
more  rapidly  than  wool.  From  the  hardness  of  its  fibers,  its  surface  is  slightly  rough, 
dnd  occasionally  irritates  a  very  delicate  skin.  Its  main  advantages  ore  cheapness  and 
durability.  In  merino  it  is  mixed  with  wool  in  various  proportions,  and  this  admixture 
is  far  preferable  to  unmixed  cotton.  Linen  is  finer  in  its  fibers  than  cotton,  and  hence 
is  smoother.  It  possesses  high  conducting  and  bad  radiating  powers,  so  that  it  feels 
cold  to  the  skin;  moreover,  it  attracts  moisture  much  more  than  cotton.  For  these  rea- 
sons, cottons  and  thin  woolens,  are  much  preferred  to  linen  garments  in  warm  climates. 
Silk  forms  an  excellent  underclothing,  but  from  its  expense,  it  can  never  come  into  gen- 
eral use.  Wool  is  superior  both  to  cotton  and  linen  m  being  a  bad  conductor  of  beat, 
and  a  great  absorber  of  water,  which  penetrates  into  the  fibers  and  distends  them  (hydro- 
scopic water),  and  also  lies  between  tnem  (water  of  interposition).  "  This  property  of 
ftyaroscopically  absorbing  water  is,"  as  Dr.  Parkes  observes,  "a  most  important  one. 
Inuring  perspiration,  the  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  body  is  necessary  to  reduce 
the  heat  which  is  generated  by  exercise.  Wlien  the  exercise  is  finished,  the  evaporation 
still  goes  on,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  chill  the  frame.  When  dry  woolen  clothing  is 
put  on  after  exertion,  the  vapor  from  the  surface  of  the  body  is  condensed  on  the  wool, 
and  gives  out  again  the  large  amount  of  heat  which  had  become  latent  when  the  water 
was  vaporized.  Therefore,  a  woolen  covering,  from  this  cnuse  alone,  at  once  feels 
warm  when  used  during  sweating.  In  the  case  of  cotton  and  linen,  the  perspiration 
passes  through  them,  and  evaporates  from  the  external  surface  without  condensation; 
the  loss  of  beat  then  continues.  These  facts  make  it  plain  why  dry  woolen  clothes  are 
so  useful  trfter  exertion.  In  addition  to  this,  the  texture  of  woo)  Is  warmer,  from  its 
bad  conducting  power,  and  it  is  less  easily  penetrated  by  cold  winds." — Op.  eit.,  p.  853. 
Leather  is  used  not  only  for  shoes,  boots,  and  leggins,  but,  in  cold,  windy  countries,  for 

*  Potatoes  contain  74  per  cent,  of  water,  l.E  of  albumlnotea,  0.1  of  (at,  23.4  of  starch,  ceDulose,  etc' 
(the  carbo-hydrates),  and  1  of  salts.  The  chief  ingredients  of  the  salts  are  potash  about  50  per  cent ; 
and  phosphoric  acid,  about  IS  per  cent.  The  juice  of  the  potato  abounds  in  salts  of  orgonie  adds 
(ottric,  tartaric,  etc.),  which  on  incineration  are  eoaverced  Into  carbonates— the  c-arbonle  acid  tlma 
formed  amountInK  to  18.8  per  cent.  .  The  relative  proportion  of  tat  to  albuminatMi  in  the  food  which 
is  most  easily  digested,  and  at  the  same  time  produces  the  greatest  meohnnical  force,  is  as  1  to  S;  in 
the  potato.  It  is  as  0.1  to  1.5,  or  as  1  to  15.  Again,  the  starchy  matters  should  be  to  the  nitrogenous  as 
8  to  1  In  the  best  diet:  in  the  potato,  they  are  as  SS.4  to  \Ji,  Or  as  M  to  1  nearly.  On  this  subject  see 
the  article  UD8001..U1  FoBCc,  OasatK  or. 
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ctostA  Xeatber  and  sheep^sVil  ctfatoote in eommon  nee  in  Tarkey,  Tartaiy.  Persia,  the 
panabian  provinces,  arid  in  Caoada,  where  buffalo  skins  are  often  used.  For  pcrsocir 
Bpeciallv  susceptible  to  cold,  and  of  delicate  organization,  a'  chamois  leather  jacket  worn 
Oter  a  flannel  -waistcoat  maybe  recommended  with  adrantafe  during  the  winter  montln. 
Ihdia-itMer  clothing  must  be  used  with  extreme  caution.  From  its  being  impeneti-aUe 
to  wind,  and  from  its  condensing  and  retaining  the  perspiration,  it  is  decidedly  obje<y 
tionable;  while  on  the  other  hand,  its  protection  against  rain  is  a  very  valuable  property. 
The  council  of  health  of  the  French  army  have  refused  to  admit  waterproof  gormeuts 
limoDg  their  soldiers ;  and  in  this  country  it  h»8  been  prohibited  among  the  London  postmen. 

In  relation  to  protection  against  heat,  we  have  to  consider  the  color  and  not  the  tex- i 
tore  of  clothing.  White  is  the  best  color,  then  gray,  yellow,  pink,  blue,  and  black,  m 
Hence,  in  hot  countries,  white  or  light  gray  clothing  should  be  preferred. 

The  shape  and  weight  of  all  articles  of  clothing  should  be  such  as  to  allow  of  tbo 
freest  action  of  the  limbe,  and  in  no  way  to  interfere  by  pressure  with  the  processes  of 
respiration,  circulation,  or  digestion.  In  a  complete  treatise  on  hygiene,  a  discussioa 
^  the  relative  advantages  and,  disadvantages  of  the  various  articles  of  clothing  used  by 
both  sexes  would  find  a  proper  place,  but  our  limited  space  totally  precludes  us  from 
entering  into  this  subject. 

Attention  to  the  State  oy  thb  Skinis'  of  great  importafice  in  a  hygienic  point  of 
view.  The  perspiration  and  sebaceous  matters  which  are  naturally  poured  out  upon  the 
surface  of  the  body,  with  an  intermingling  of  particles  of  detached  epidermis,  fragments 
of  fibers  from  the  dress,  dirt,  etc.,  if  not  removed,  gradually  form  a  crust  which  soon 
pMterially  Interferes  with  the  due  excreting  action  of  the  skin.  There  is  little  doubt 
tiiat  the  daily  use  of  the  matutinal  tub,  which  less  than  half  a  century  ago  was  unheard 
of,  and  is  now  a  matter  of  necessity  with  most  healthy  persons  who  have  tlic  means  of 
ning  it,  has  contributed  niaterially  to  harden  the  system  against  attacks  of  colds,  rheu- 
matism, etc.  When  a  tub  and  sponge  happen  to  be  unattainable,  a  wet  towel  rubbed 
orer  the  body,  followed  of  course  by  a  dry  one,  is  a  good  substitute. 

ExKRCiBB  is  the  subject  that  next  claims  our  consideration,  and  we  shall  briefly  notice 
its  effects  on  the  different  systems  of  organs.  (1)  The  most  important  effect  of  muscular. 
Exercise  is  produced  on  the  lung*,  the  quantities.of  inspired  air  and  of  exhaled  carbonic 
acid  being  very  much  increased.  Taking  the  air  inspired  in  a  given  time  in  the  Imri- 
zontal  position  as  unity,  a  man  walking  H  m.  per  hour  inspires  8.22;  and  if  carrying  Si 
lbs.,  8,5;  a  man  walking  4  m.  per  hoiu'  inspires  5;  and  when  walking  0  m.  per  hour,  no  . 
less  than  seven.  Almost  twice  as  much  carbonic  acid  is  exhaled  during  exercise  as  dur- ' 
fai^  rest.  Hence,  muscular  exercise  is  necessary  for  the  duo  removol  of  the  carbon ;  and .' 
it  IS  obvious  that  in  a  state  of  prolonged  rest,  the  carbonaceous  food  must  be  diminished, 
or  the  carbon  will  be  liable  to  accumulate  in  the  system;  and  further,  it  is  clear  that,  for 
strong  exercise,  carbonaceous  food  should  be  freely  given.  (2)  The  action  of  tlie  heart 
rapidly  increases  in  force  and  frpqnency  during  exercise.  The  increase  in  the  number 
of  beats  may  range  from  20  to  80,  and  is  sometimes  much  more.  After  exercise,  the  , 
heart's  action  is  diminished.  Excessive  exertion  may  do  harra  by  inducing  pulmonary 
congestion,  and  even  heemoptyaia,  palpitation,  hypertrophy,  valvular  disease,  and  occa- 
rionally  rupture;  while  deficient  exercise  probably  tends  to  induce  tuberculous  disease 
of  the  lung,  weakness  of  the  heart's  action,  and  prolmbly  dilatation  and  fatty  degenerw- 
tion.  From  these  facts  we  learn,  that  when  a  person  commences  any  new  form  of  exer- 
cise or  gymnastics,  the  heart's  action  should  be  watched,  and  if  the  pulse  rise  to  120  or 
more,  the  exercise  should  for  the  time  cease.  (3)  The  skin  becomes  red  from  increase  of 
blood  in  the  capillaries,  and  the  perspiration  is  increased,  being  at  least  doubled.  The 
bodily  heat  is  Kept  down  by  cutaneous  evaporation,  which  reduces  the  temperature. 
During  exertion,  there  is  very  little  dangeir  of  chill,  but  the  danger  becomes  great  when 
(he  exertion  is  over,  because  there  is  then  a  rapid  fall  in  the  heat  of  the  body,  while  the 
evaporation  of  the  skin  continues.  Hence,  while  the  skin  may  be  freely  exposed  during 
exercise,  it  must  be  covered  immediately  afterward  in  order  to  prevent  any  feehng  or 
coolness  on  the  surface.  (4)  The  mv*eU*  grow  to  a  certain  limit,  but  over-exercise  of 
«ny  special  group  may  produce  wasting.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  exercise  is  of  such 
a  nature  that  all  the  muscles,  and  not  single  groups,  should  be  brought  into  play;  and 
that  in  early  training,  long  intervals  of  rest  should  mtervene  between  the  periods  of  exer- 
cise. (5)  "The  effect  of  exercise  on  the  mind  is  not  clearly  determined;  great  bodily 
activity  is  often  observed  in  association  with  full  mental  activity;  but  there  is  a  fear 
that,  in  our  great  public  schools  and  universities,  boating  and  rncket  are  suppianting 
more  useful  subjects,  and  leaving  too  little  time  for  the  due  performance  of  intellectuin, 
Woik.  (6)  2)jy«»ton  is  improved  by  exercise.  The  appetite  mcreases,  and  nitrogenous 
substances,  fats,  and  salts,  especially  phosphates  and  chlorides,  are  required  in  greater 
quantity  than  in  a  state  of  rest.  (7)  The  ehnngt  of  tit»ue»  is  increased  by  exercise,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  excretions  give  off  increased  quantities  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  water,  and 
salts.  The  muscles  require  much  rest  for  their  reparation  after  exercise,  and  they  then 
absorb  and  retain  water,  which  seems  to  enter  into  their  composition.  Bo  completely  is 
die  water  retained  in  the  muscles,  that  the  urine  is  not  increased  for  some  hours.  Henoe, 
observes  Dr.  Parkes,  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  of  water  for  the  acting  muscles,  and 
the  old  rule,  held  by  trainers^  of  only  tdlowing  the  Smallest  possible  quantity  of  fluid, 
must  be  wrong;  "  -•  • 
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Tbe  amount  of  exercise  trhich  should  be  taken  W  an  adult  healthy  man  ia  a  mibject 

of  great  impoitaDce.  Prof.  Haugliton,  in  bis  New  flieory  nf  Muteular  Action,  calculates 
that  a  lal>ormg  man  didly  exerts  a  muscular  force  to  u  degree  wliicli  may  be  expressed  by 
saying,  that  he  would  raise  to  the  heixbt  of  1  foot  from  260  to  830  tons.  For  persona 
not  obliged  to  labor,  the  force  expends,  including  that  required  for  the  ordinary  avoca- 
tions of  life,  should  avernge  160  tons,  which  is  equivalent  to  walking  about  9  m.  daily. 
It  is  unfortunately  impossible  to  arrange  scales  of  exercise  for  invalids,  women,  and 
children.  Prof.  Haughton  lias  shown  tliat  walking  on  a  level  surface  is  equivalent  to 
raising  the  i^sth  part  of  the  weight  of  the  body  through  the  distance  walked.  When 
ascending  a  height,  a  man  of  course  raises  bis  whole  weight  through  the  height  ascended. 

W4- W'D 
Using  his  formula  «>oji>\(''**^''^  ^  '^  "'^  weight  of  the  person,  W  the  weight  car- 

ried, D  the  distance  walked,  20  the  coefBcient  of  traction  (see  Fbictioh),  and  2340  the 
number  of  pounds  in  a  ton),  we  obtain  ns  a  result  the  number  of  tons  raised  1  foot;  and 
on  applying  it,  we  get  the  following  table: 

^i'^^  01  exercise.  ^lif^'orfioV**" 

Walking  1  mile 17.67 

"     20mile9 853.4 

"       1  mile,  and  carrying  60  lbs 24.75 

"     20  miles   "  " 495. 

Tlras,  a  march  of  10  m.,  with  a  weight  of  60  lbs.  (which  is  about  tlie  weight  n  soldier  car- 
ries when  in  marching  order,  but  without  blankets  and  rations),  is  a  mo<lerate  day's  work. ' 
A  20  miles'  march  with  this  weight  is  a  very  hard  day's  work.  As  a  continuous  effort, 
prof.  Haughton  believes  that  walking  20  m.  a  day  without  a  load  (Sundays  excepted)  is 
^ood  work. — For  a  discussion  on  the  various  forms  of  exercise,  as  horse  exercise,  boat- 
mg,  dancing,  and  gymnastics,  we  may  refer  the  reader  to  Mapother,  op.  oil.,  pp.  263-268. 
Ill  connection  with  the  subject  of  exercise,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  MnaciTLAB 
FoBCB,  Obigin  of. 

The  Construction'  op  Hottses,  especially  of  dwelling-places  for  tbe  poor,  and 
public  lodging-houses,  next  claims  our  notice.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fre- 
quencv  and  fatality  of  the  epidemics  of  the  middle  ages  were  in  a  great  nieasuie due  to 
unhealthy  habitations.  The  houses  were  usually  closely  packed  Jin  crowded  stieeis,  and 
were  often  built  for  tbe  purpose  of  defense,  at  a  sacrifice  of  ventilation,  lighting,  tiraiu- 
ing,  etc.  At  the  present  dn^,  with  all  our  boasted  civilization,  tbe  dwelliugsof  the  poor, 
loth  in  our  large  towns  and  in  our  country  villages,  are  too  often  a  disgrace'^  to  humanity. 
Any  one  may  leadilj^  satisfy  himself  on  this  point  by  reading  the  various  government 
reports  referred  to  in  an  early  part  of  this  article,  the  annual  reportsof  tbe  medical 
ofDcerof  the  privy  council,  and  the  reports  which  are  annually  published  by  many  of 
our  ofllcers  of  health. 

An  article  on  the  sanitary  state  of  Manchester,  which  appeared  in  tbe  Quartertg 
Journal  of  Science  tot  April,  1867,  reveals  a  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  which 
seems  almost  incredible  to  those  who  have  not  previously  studied  this  important  but 
uninviting  subject.  In  many  parts  of  Ireland,  as  we  learn  from  Dr.  Miipother,  the 
dwelling-places  of  even  tlie  small  farmers  are  hardly  fit  for  a  healthy  existence.  Dr. 
Tucker  of  Sligo  draws  the  following  picture  of  "the  homely  hovel  of  a  small  farmer, 
which  may  be  taken  as  the  prototype  of  many.  It  was  about  12  ft.  wide  and  24  ft. 
long.  The  domestic  circle  that  dw'elt  therein  consisted  of  a  sick  man,  his  wife,  four 
daughters,  one  son,  three  cows,  one  horse,  two  calves,  two  pigs,  and  poultry — ^all  in  one 
common  undivided  house,  without  a  partition.  Gcnernlly  the  jpigs  dwelt  beneath  the 
beds,  the  people  in  them,  and  the  poultry  overhead."  On  the  evils,  physical  and  moral, 
arising  out  of  such  a  system  it  ia  unnecessary  to  dwell. 

Much  has  of  late  years  been  done  in  London  (by  the  benevolence  of  baroness  Coutts, 
Mr.  Penbody,  alderman  Waterlow.and  others)  and  in  many  other  laige  towns  to  improve 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  to  give  them,  on  moderate  terms,  a  far  more  healthy  and 
commodimu  liouse-accomodation  than  they  could  otherwise  obtain.  Many  of  these 
improveii  dwellings  seem  fever-proof,  and  the  death  rate  has  been  found  much  lower 
than  in  adjacent  places.  Even  without  the  aid  of  private  benevolence  the  erection  of 
blocks  of  improved  dwellings  for  the  working-classes  has  proved  reniunerntive.  Five 
conditions  are  requisite  in  order  to  insure  healthy  iiabitations,  on  whatever  scale  they 
may  be  constructed;  (1)  A  site  dry  an4  not  malariousT  and~an  aspect  which  gives  light 
and  cheerfulness;  (2)  n  ventilation  sufficient  to  carry  oft  all  respiratory  contaminations 
of  the  air;  (3)  a  system  of  immediate  and  perfect  sewage  removal;  (4)  a  due  supply  and 
proper  removal  of  water;  and  (5)  a  coiisti-uction  of  tbe  house  such  that  perfect  dryness 
of  its  foundation,  walls,  and  roof  is  insured.  For  further  information  on  this  impor- 
tant topic,  the  reader  is  referred,  inter  alia,  to  the  various  works  of  Mr.  Godwin,  espe- 
•  cially  his  AnoVter  BUnofm-  Life;  to  Mr.  Hole's  interesting  book  entitled  The  lIome»ofth« 
Worldng-cliiiiKes;  and  to  Dr.  Jlapother's  Lecture*  oh  PubUe  Health  (2d  ed.  pp.  207-826). 

Sbwaob  is  sufficiently  considered  in  the  special  article  devoted  to  that  subje<;t  (see 
also  Bbwaok  Earth-Clobbt);  and  we  pass  on  to  another  subject  closely  connected  with 
hygiene— vi7.,  the  Disfosaij  of  the  Dead.  _  To  see  the  importance  of  this  subject  the 
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reader  must  know  something  of  fte  changes  which  the  body  undergoes  after  death,    A 
body  that  has  been  burled  gradually  breaks  up  into  a  large  ntimbtr  of  compairfitirely 
simple   compounds,    such  as  carbonic  acid,   ammonia,    sulpbureted   and  carbureted 
hydrogen,  nitrous  and  nitric  acid,  and  certain  more  complirated  gaseous  matters  with  a 
▼ery  felid  odor,  which  Anally  undergo  oxidation;  while  the  non-volatile  substances 
usually  enter  into  the  soil,  and  either  pass  into  plants  or  are  carried  away  by  the  water 
percolating  the  soil.    These  changes  arc  accelerated  by  tlHs  worms  and  other  low  forms 
of  life  that  usually  swarm  in  decomposifig  bodies;  and  the  character  of  the  soil  materi- 
ally Influences  the  degree  of  rapidity  of  destruction.     The  bones  remain  almost  un- 
changed for  ages.    If  a  body  is  burned,  decomposition  is  incomparably  more  rapid,  and 
diflFerent  volatile  combinations  may  arise;  the  minenil  salts  and  a  little  carbon  alone 
remaining.    The  question  for  our  consideration  is,  what  is  the  best  method  of  disposing 
of  our  d^,  so  that  the  living  may  suffer  the  least?  Putting  aside  the  visionary  schemes 
for  turning  the  dead  to  commercial  account,  there  are  three  methods  for  cousideratiou — 
▼iz.,  buriiJ  in  land  or  in  water,  or  incremation.    At  present,  as  Dr.  Parkes  observes,  the 
question  is  not  on  urgent  one;  but  it  may  become  so  in  a  century  or  two,  if  tlie  popul»- 
tion  goes  on  increasing  at  the  present  rate.     Even  in  our  own  time  a  great  chaage  has 
taksn  place,  and  the  oojectionnble  habit  of  interments  in  and  round  churches  in  towns 
has  been  given  up,  cemeteries  in  the  country  being  now  commonly  employed,  except  in 
the  case  of  country  villages.    The  air  over  cemetenes  is,  however,  always  contaminated, 
and  water  percolating  through  them  is  unfit  for  drinking  purposes;  and  there  is  a  gen- 
eral and  very  decided  opinion  that  the  vicinity  of  graveyards  is  unhealthy.    The  evils 
are  lessene:!  by  making  the  grave  as  deep  as  possible,  and  by  placing  not  more  th;in  one 
body  in  one  grave.   Plants  should  be  freely  introduced  into  every  cemetery,  for  the  absorp- 
tion of  organic  mitters  and  of  carbonic  acid ;  and  tlio  most  rapidly-growing  trees  and 
shrubs  should  be  selected,  in  preference  to  the  slowly-growinj  cypress  and  yew.     We 
may  add  that  th3  superficial  space  which  should  b->  allotted  to  eacli  grave  varies  in  dif- 
ferent countries  from  80  to  90  ft.,  and  that  the  depth  should  be  at  least  6  feet.     It  is 
required  by  law  that  the  grave  spices  for  persons  above  13  years  of  age  shall  be  at  least 
•  ft.  by  4,  and  those  for  children  under  13  years,  8  ft.  by  3.     It  is  likewise  required  that 
not  less  than  4  ft.  of  earth  should  be  placed  over  the  co'.ia  of  an  adult,  and  3  ft  above 
that  of  a  child.    The  time  wliich  should  elapse  before  a  grave  is  disturbed  for  a  new 
tenant  varies  with  the  soil  and  the  distance  of  the  body  from  tlie  surface.     Under  favor-' 
able  circumstances,  a  coffla  containing  an  adult  will  disappear  with  its  contents  in  about 
10  years;  while  in  aclayey  or  peaty  soil  itwillrem:da  a  century.    It  is  generally  assume;! 
that  a  period  of  14  years  is  sulncient  for  the  decay  ot  an  adult,  but  long  before  this  tima 
all  will  have  disappeared  but  the  skeleton.    If  the  qusstiou  should  in  course  of  timo 
arise  between  burying  in  the  sea  and  baming,  it  wUl  be  decided.  Dr.  Parkes  believes, 
in  favor  of  the  former,  on  the  following  grounds:  "  It  is  true  that  the  impurities  in 
burning  can  be  well  diffused  into  the  atmosphere  at  large,  and  would  not  add  to  it  any 
perceptible  impurity.    But  if  the  burnln!»  it  not  complete,  fetid  orgmic  mrittera  are  given 
off,  which  hang  cloud-like  in  the  air,  and  may  be  parc-ptible  and  even  hurtful.     As  a 
matter  of  expense,  too,  the  system  of  Inoremation  would  b;  greater  than  the  burial  at 
sea.    In  the  burial  at  sea  the  body  would  go  at  once  to  support  other  forms  of  life  mora 
rapidly  than  in  the  case  of  land-burial,  and  without  the  danger  of  evolution  of  hurtful 
products."    On  this  subject  the  reader  may  f  urth»r  consult  the  report  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Chadwick  on  the  state  of  cemeteries;  the  report  ot  the  general  board  of  health,  18o8  (of 
■which  Mr.  Chadwick  and  Dr.  Southwood  Smith  were  members),  on  the  same  subject; 
Dr.  Mapotlicr's  14th  lecture  "  on  the  burial  of  tlie  d«»d;"  and  a  work  published  by  M. 
Favrot,  entitled  Hittoira  dM  InhumiMifn*,  1867. 

The  reports  to  which  wo  have  just  referred  contain  abundant  evidence  of  the  neces- 
sity for  the  universal  establishment  of  mortuaries,  or  houses  for  the  recepti(m  of  the 
dead  until  the  period  of  the  burial.  In  some  parts  of  Qennany,  the  deiiosit  of  the  dead 
in  such  houses  is  compulsory;  and  in  many  parts  of  the  continent,  there  are  laws  rigidly 
enforcing  the  burial  within  a  certain  number  of  hours  after  death. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  bow  far  our  sanitary  regulations  have  effected  a  saving 
of  human  life,  it  is  expedient  to  giro  a  brief  notice  of  the  chief  acts  of  parliament  which 
have  pissed,  and  government  reports  that  have  been  officially  published,  bearing  on 
important  sanita^'  subjects.  Beginning  with  1888,  in  which  the  factory  children's  act 
•was  passed;  in  1^4.  the  practice  of  eipploying  climbing  boys  for  sweeping  chimneys 
was  abolished;  in  1840  and  1841,  the  act  to  extend  the  practice  of  voccinotion  wiis 
passed;  and  in  1813,  the  employment  of  women  and  children  id  mines  and  collieries  was 
abolished.  Then  amieared  the  general  local  reports  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
laboring  classes,  1843,  which  constitute,  as  Dr.  A.  P.  Stewart  well  observes,  a  "remark- 
able senes  of  volumes,  for  which  we  were  indebted  chiefly  to  Mr.  Chadwick,  and  which', 
revealing  as  they  did  an  almost  incredible  state  of  matters  in  our  crowded  centers  of 
population,  were  read  by  multitudes  with  a  strange  and  eager  interest." — The  Mtdieai 
and  Leqal  Anpects  of  Sanitary  Biform  (1867),  p.  B.  These  Reports  of  the  Health  of  Towns 
Commission  led  to  the  passing,  in  rapid  succession,  of  "  the  nets  frr  promoting  the  estab- 
liAment  of  bath  and  wash^ouses  in  Q-rcat  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  1846;  the  towns 
improvement  act,  in  1847;  the  public  health,  the  nuisances  removal,  and  the  city  of 
London  sewers  acts,  m  1848;  the  metropolitan  interments  act,  in  1850,  followed  in  1858 
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bj  a  g!m!l/ir  act  for  tbe  whcte  of  England ;  the  act  to  encoange  the  establishment  of 
'  lodglng-liouscs  for  the  luboriog-dasgea,  and  tbe  common  lodgiogliouseB  act,  in  1851 ;  tbe 
metropolitan  yrater  act,  in  1853;  the  smoke  nuisaoco  abatemmit  (metropolis)  act,  and  the 
act  to  extend  and  make  compulsory  the  practice  of  vaccinatioo,  ia  1853;  the  merchant 
.shipping  act,  with  its  stringent  provisions  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  o^r 
merchant  seamen,  in  1854;  the  diseases  prevention,  the  metropolis  local  management, 
the  metropolitan  buildings,  und  tbe  nuisances  removal  amendment  acts,  in  1855;  and 
the  public  health  act  of  1858,  which  abolished  the  general  board  of  health,  and  vested 
its  powers  in  the  privy  coundi.     Since  then,  there  have  been  added  to  tbe  statute-l>0(^ 
the  acts  for  the  purification  of  the  Thames,  in  1858  and  18tl6;  the  act  for  preventing  the 
adulteration  of  articles  of  food  and  drink,  in  the  same  year;  tbe  acts  (passed  In  1860, 
1861,  and  1864)  which  included,  under  the  provisions  ot  the  factory  acts,  women  and 
children  employed  in  bleaching  and  dyeing  works,  in  lace  factories,  aud  in  the  manufacture 
of  earthenware,  of  lucifer-matches  of  percussion  caps  and  cartridges,  of  piiper-sttiiningand 
of  fustian-cuttiug ;  tlie  vaccination  amcndmentact  in  1861 ;  tlieact  for  the  seizure  of  diseased 
and  unwliolcsojne  meat,  and  the  alkah  works  act,  in  1863;  the  sewage  utilization  act, 
in  18S5;  tiie  kboriog-classes'  dwelling-houses  act,  and  the  sanitary  act,  in  1866." — 
Stewart,  op.  cU.,  p.  6.     The  last-named  of  these  acts — the  sauitiU'y  or  public  health  act 
of  1866— contains  certain  clauses  with  which  every  one  should  be  acquainted.     It9  first 
part  is  an-  amendment  of  tbe  sewage  utilization  act,  1865,  and  provides,  inter  aiia,  that 
ftny  owner  or  occupier  of  premises  withiu  tbe  district  of  a  sewer  authority  shall  be 
entitled,  under  certain  conditions,  to  cause  his  drains  to  empty  into  the  sewer;  but  if  ^ 
dwelling-house  is  witliout  cfflaent  drainage,  the  sewer  authorities  may  require  the  owner 
to  make  a  sutllcicnt  drain,  emptying  into  a  sewer,  provided  the  latter  be  not  more  Uuia 
100  ft.  distant;  and  tliat  the  sewer  authority  may  provide  a  supply  of  water  for  the  use  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district.  The  second  partis  an  amendment  of  the  nuisances  removal 
acts — the  word  "  nuisance"  being  made  to  include  (1)  any  house  or  part  of  bouse  so 
overcrowded  as  to  be  dangerous  or  prejudicial  to  tlie  health  of  its  inmates;  (3)  any  factory 
or  worliishop  not  kept  cleaned  and  properly  ventilated;  (3)  any  fireplace  or  furnaoe  not,  as 
far  08  possible,  consuming  its  own  smoke;  and  any  chimney  (not  belonging  to  a  private 
liouse)  sending  forth  black  smoke.    The  rules  fur  tbe  removal  of  such  nuisances  are 
laid  down.     The  nuisance  authority,  moreover,  has  power  to  enforce  the  cleansing  au4 
disinfecting  of  houses  or  articles  therein  likely  to  retain  infection,  aud  to  fine  those  who 
disregard  the  in  junction ;  to  provide  a  proper -place  for  disinfecting  clothing,  bedding, 
etc.,  and  to  effect  the  diaiofection  of  socb  artidea;  to  proride  carnages  for  ue  oonv^- 
ance  of  infected  persons  to  hospitals,  etc.    The  25th  clause  is  so  important,  and  its 
nature  eo  very  little  known,  that  we  extract  it  verbatim:  "  If  any  person,  suffering  from 
any  dangerous  infectious  disorder,  shall  enter  any  public  conveyance  without  notify- 
ing: to  the  owner  or  driver  thereof  that  he  is  so  sufiKring,  be  shall,  on  conviction  thereof 
before  any  justice,  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £5,  and  shall  also  be  ordered  by 
such  justice  to  pay  to  such  owner  or  driver  all  the  losses  and  expenses  they  may  suffer 
in  carrying  into  epect  the  provisions  of  the  act;  and  no  owner  or  driver  of  any  public 
conveyance  shall  lie  required  to  convey  any  person  so  suffering  until  they  shall  have 
been  first  paid  a  sum  sumcient  to  cover  all  such  losses  and  expenses."    The  act  furtber 
Jays  it  down  that  places  for  tbe  reception  of  the  d^d  may  be  provided  at  the  public 
expense,  and  that  any  justice  may,  on  tbe  certificate  of  a  legally  qualified  medical  prac- 
titioner, order  the  removal  thither  of  the  bodies  of  those  who  die  of  infectious  disease;^ 
imd  gives  permission  that  special  places  for  the  performance  of  post-mprtem  examination 
maybe  provided.     The  third  part  of  tiio  act  is  hMded  "  miscellaneous."    It  treats  qf 
various  points  for  the  better  management  of  lodging-houses,  lays apenalty  not  exceeding 
£5  on  any  person  with  infectious  disorder  exposing  himself,  or  on  any  person  in  charge 
of  such  a  sufferer  causing  such  exposure;  ond  a  penally  not  exceeding  £20  on  persons  let- 
ting houses,  rooms,  or  part  of  a  house  in  which  infected  persons  have  been  lodging,  with- 
out having  such,  houses,  or  rooms,  and  articles  therein,  diginfected  to  tbe  satisfaction  of^ 
qualified  medical  practitioner  (the  keeper  of  an  inn  is  deemed  to  let  part  of  a  bouse  to 
any  person  admitted  as  a  guest  into  such  inn).    It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  Uiat  most 
of  the  provisions  of  this  and  other  acts  bearing  on  public  health  are  permissive,  and  npt 
peremptory. 

We  may  note  that  since  1868  a  public  health  d^>artment  has  been  established  in  tbe 
privy  council,  and  that  tlie  medical  officer  at  the  privy  council^  Mr.  Simon,  has,  since 
that  date,  published  an  annual  report  of  tbe  proceedings  taken  under  the  public  heal^ 
act,  1858.  These  reports,  of  which  nine  have  now  appeared,  are  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance ;  and  we  should  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  progress  pf  sanitary  science  has  been 
considerably  advanced  by  the  puldication  of  an  annual  votiime  (of  which  seven  have  now 
appearerl]  of  statistical,  sanitary,  and  medical  army  reports,  by  the  establishment  of  the 
epidemiological  society  and  the  social  science  ooqgrass,  and  by  the  publication  of  their 
transactions. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  privy  <;oaBcU  does  not  more  energetically  cany 

*  Liverpool  alone,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  as  vet  taken  advaatMce  of  this  clauap.    Th«  council  have  ' 
erected  three  mortuaries:  and  a  mortuary  chapel  for  the  Koman  C&tboUcs  has  t>een  hullt  partly  at  the 
expanse  of  Ur.  Hutcbesoa,  a  Protestant  geotleinan,  and  putty  hy  ■ubacription,    (Stewiurt,  op.  ett. 
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«at  the  powers  conferred  on  tkem  by  Sie  diseases  prevention  act,  1866,  and  the  public 
health  act,  1838.,  Unfortunateiy,  however,  it  lequiretf  suiue  comparatively  rare  and 
MarBing disease,  aayuHow  fever,  i>lague.  cbotera,  or  cattle-diGease,  to  slir  that  august 
body  into  iiclivity;  wliile  typhus,  typhoid,  and  small-pox  may  ravage  our  crowded  towns 
and  andraiued  villages,  and  carry  oO  their  thousauds  of  victims,  unless  in  very  extreme 
eaaes,  to  whicli  the  public  press  may  have  callci  attention.  (Of  the  half  million  deaths 
that  occur  aunublly  in  England,  more  than  20,000  are  due  to  typhus  and  typhoid  ;*  while 
io  England  and  Scotland,  more  than  6,000  persons  aQnuatlv  fall  victims  to  small  pox.-j') 
By  the  sanitary  act,  1S66,  the  home  aecretaiy  is  empowered  to  interfere,  if  he  see  fit,  on 
eofflpiaint  made  to  him  of  tlie  default  of  any  local  uuthority.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped 
that  he  will  unsparingly  put  fortbi  the  power  intrusted  to  him. 

Passing  from  wliat  has,  and  what  has  not,  been  done  bv  government,  let  us  consider 
what  are  the  duties  of  local  authorities,  and  how  they  discharge  them.  On  this  subject. 
Dr.  Stewart  gives  us  much  information  in  his  pamphlet  already  referred  to.  To  such  an 
extent  has  nou-interfereuce  prevailed  that,  except  in  London,  tlie  appointment  of  medi- 
cal officers  of  healtli,  and  even  of  inspectors  of  nuisances,  is  optional.  He  ascertained 
that  of  670  places  under  tbe  local  government  act,  1868,  and  the  public  health  act,  18^, 
with  populations  varying  from  214  to  200,000,  50  have  no  inspectors  of  nuisances,  ISa 
have  each  one;  while  in  S47  one  man  holds  the  double  or  treble  offices  of  surveyor, 
inspector,  and  collector.  In  tbe  metropolitan  districts,  with  a  population  of  above 
8,000,000,  the  sanitary  force  is  most  unequally  divided,  for,  while  2  subdistricts,  witli  a 
population  of  4,000  and  10,000  respectively,  have  tlie  services  of  one  inspector,  St. 
Mt|rylcbone  and  St.  Pancras,  with  respective  populations  of  168,000  and  211,000,  hav« 
each  of  them  only  two. 

A  few  words  on  the  duties,  salifications,  and  position  of  the  medical  officer  of 
health,  will  fliid  a  lltting  place  here.:(  His  duties  and  qualifications  are  thus  laid  down 
in  an  instructional  minute  of  the  general  board  of  liealtli,  dated  Dec.  20, 1866:  "He  will 
inake  himself  fnndliar  with  the  general  features  of  the  place,  with  its  previous  sanitary 
Btate,  and  wilh  its  existing  provisions  for  healtli — viz.,  the  levels,  inclinations,  soil,  wells, 
and  water-springs;  witli  its  meteorological  pecnliarities;  witli  its  burial-grounds,  slaughter- 
houses, lodging-bouses,  etc. ;  he  will  see  to  tbe  general  healthiness  of  liis  district,  inquire 
into  the  clciinly  and  waterproof  condition  of  houses,  examine  the  drinking-water,  and 
observe  whether  diseased  meat  or  adulterated  articles  of  food  are  exposed  for  sale;  and 
'will  report  weekly  and  annually  to  the  local  board."  These  are  but  a  few  of  bis  duties, 
for  tjie  proper  performance  of  whidi  (as  the  minute  goes  on  to  add)  special  quaiificationt 
in  science  are  required.  "These  lie  in  pathology,  inclurting  vital  statistics,  in  chemistry, 
and  in  natural  philosophy."  For  these  accomplishments,  the  town  of  Aberdare  offers 
Sjd.  a  day,  or  12  guineas  a  year,  for  looking  alter  the  health  of  its  86,000  inhabitants; 
while  Paisley  gives  £20  for  the  sanitary  superintendence  of  a  population  of  48.000. 
Fifty  ponnds  is  a  common  salary,  except  io  the  metropolis;  the  most  libeml  salaries  »xt 
£880  at  Birkenhead  and  Hackoey,  £400  at  St.  Marylebone,  £600  at  Edinburgh  and  Leeds, 
£860  at  London  (proper),  while  Liverpool  has  nobly  raised  the  salary  to  £1000.  Burel/ 
£500,  £600,  and  £1000  are  not  too  much  for  Edinbnrgh,  London,  and  Liverpool  to  pay, 
in  order  to  secure  the  services  of  such  men  as  Littlejohn,  Letheby,  and  Trench.  Dr. 
Bussell,  the  medical  sanitary  officer  for  Olnsgow,  has  £600  a  year;  and  Dr.  Oairdner,  one 
of  the  first  of  our  living  bygei8t8,-is  retained  as  consulting  officer  at  £100  a  year.  Not 
only  is  the  medical  offlcer^s  salary  dependent  on  tbe  caprices  of  the  local  board,  who 
may  dismiss  him  at  pleasure,  hut,  as  Dr.  Stewart  truly  observes,  "the  very  efficiency 
with  which  he  performs  his  duties  may  be  an  unpardonable  sin  in  the  eyes  of  a  majority 
of  his  masters.  His  statements  of  facts  may  toucli  the  interests  of  some,  his  suggeations 
of  remedies  may  excite  the  displeasure  of  others;  and  if  the  soundness  of  his  position 
cannot  be  assailed  by  reasoning,  passion  may  suggest — as  it  has  before  now  sujrgested — a 
reduction  of  salary  or  a  threat  of  dismissal,  tub  liKely  to  bring  the  offender  to  his  senses." 
Not  only  is  this  disgraceful  form  of  pressure  brought  to  bear  directly  on  Uie  medical 
officer  of  health,  but  indireeUy  on  those  wiio  have  tlie  power  of  electing  or  dismissing 
him.  An  arousifig  Incident  of  this  nature  is  mentioned  in  Dr.  Stewart's  pamphlet. 
Wlien  Dr.  Robinson  was  appointed  officer  of  health  for  Leeds,  he  found  that  he  hnd  to 
grapple  with  unparalleled  privy  abominations,  piggeries  by  hundreds,  numerous  shiughlev- 
nouses,  the  gigantic  smoke-nuisance,  and  an  average  death-rate  of  30  in  1000.  The  battle 
l)etween  science  and  filth  was  prolonged  and  terrific,  and  the  piggeries  were  made  the 
battle-field.  The  pig-owners,  taking  alarm  at  Dr.  Robinson's  energy,  formed  themselves 
into  a  "pig  protection  society,"  summoned  ward-meetings,  and  commenced  an  active 
canvass,  for  tlie  purpose  of  turning  out  of  the  council  all  who  would  not  pledge  tliem- 
aelvea  to  vote  for  Dr.  Robinson's  dismissal  The  case,  after  being  twice  heard  before  the 
magistratesi,  who  declared  that-tiie  pigs  were  a  nuisance,  and  must  be  removed;  wap 
Anuly  settled  on  appeal  by  tbe  reconler,  who  gave  an  order,  not  for  the  eviction  of  the 
pigs.  Tint  for  the  daily  removal  of  the  manure,  for  the  due  enforcement  of  wliicha 

•  Aeeonilne  to  Dr.  W.  Bndd,  tTphold  alODe  li  tlie  oaoae  of  from  )6,<)00  to  10,000  deaths  in  Bngteod, 

tFor  data  on  tbls  subject,  see  the  foot-note  to  p.  ZS^ 

tOn  this  iiubjfct  Dr.  ]>Uieby  bos  pnbHsbed  an  ezerllent  memoir,  which  will  be  foimd  in  the  MeM- 
eai  Prtm  and  Ctrettlar  for  AUKoat  7  and  14,  ISST;  and  Dr.  Rmtmey's  address  On  Statt  MmUcine  in 
(Treat  A-itoin  and /reland  (Lond.  18C7X  magr  also  be  oaasBltsd  with  advantage. 
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seporate  inspector  would  be  required  for  every  plg-8trl  Under  tliese  conditions,  ia  m 
mcdiciil  otflcer  of  hcaltli  fairly  encouraged  to  diseharge  liis  proper  duiicsY 
-  Ttie  next  points  to  which  we  Bliall  direct  attention  are  the  Number  op  Dbatbb  occur- 
ring nnnuallv  in  England  and  Wales,  and  the  Causes  of  thkse  Deaths;  and  we  shsU 
then  proceed  to  inquire  Iiow  far  the  deaths  from  8ome  of  our  most  fatal  diseases  might 
have  been  prevented  1)V  due  attention  to  simitnry  measures.  We  learn  froip  the  twenty- 
eiglitli  annual  report  of  tlic  rogistmr-general  of  birtlis,  deaths,  and  roarriiiges  in  England, 
which  was  published  in  1867,  and  gives  the  results  for  the  year  1865,  the  following 
statistical  fact»,  whicli  bear  more  or  less  closely  on  our  subject.  The  population  ol 
Kngland,  the  birtlis,  deaths,  and  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  are  tabulated  from  the  year 
1838,  wlien  the  «ystem  of  registnition  came  in  force:  and  from  this  table  wo  extract  the 
numbers  for  1S3S,  1848,  1858,  a«d  for  1861-65  inclusive: 


Ye«a-8  ending  Dec.  81. 

I^tlnutted 

population  in 

middle  of  year. 

Birthg 

(excluaivs  of 

still-bom). 

Deaths. 

Excess 
of  bifihs. 

1888 

1»,81S,256 
17,840,488 
1»,47I,8B1 
£0,118,314 
«),m6,417 
W,te4,lS7 
80,178,808 
80,990,946 

40.>l,787 
A63,059 
655,481 
690,406 
718,684 
7»7,4I7 
740.«B 
748,069 

84J!,780 
809,833 
449,666 
435,114 
438,.t68 
478,887 
4£%6S1 
490,909 

1S1,0«7 

1848 

1888 

iM,aM 

1861 

861,898 

180* 

878,  MS 

1868 

a6u,sw 

1864 

844,744 

1806 

867,160 

* 

From  these  figures,  we  learn,  inter  alia,  that  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  population  has 
added  5,000, (wO  lo  its  strength,  and  that  there  is  a  steady  iucransc  (with  occasional  excep- 
tions) in  the  annual  number  of  births  and  deaths,  and  in  the  excess  of  the  former ;  the  num- 
ber of  births  having  increased  durin^that  period  46  per  cent,  and  tliat  of  deaths  43  per 
cent.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  Dr.  Farr's  letter  to  the  registrar-general  on  the  causes 
of  death  in  England  in  1865:  In  every  1000  deaths,  881  of  the  populutiou  fell  before  local 
diseases,  383  were  struck  down  by  zymotic  diseases,  183  by  constitutional  disease?,  160 
by  developmental  diseases,  and  S6  died  violent  deaths;  tile  reinnining  6  were  deatlis 
from  causes  not  ascertained.  Local  (iMMUM— the  inflammations  and  functional  diseases 
of  organs— carried  ofl  184,877  persons  in  England,  causing  9  of  the  23  deaths  x>er  1000  of 
the  living.  It  is  the  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  vital  organs  that  swell  this  number  so 
high — 22,272  deaths  from  heart  diseases,  nearly  as  many  (21,774)  from  diseases  of  tlie 
digestive  organs,  more  than  thrice  as  many  (69,053)  from  dist'iises  of  the  respiratory- 
organs  so  essential  to  life,  and  a  number  nearly  as  large  as  this  last  (60,364)  from  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system.  The  number  of  deaths  in  iSigland  ascribed  to  bronchitis  lias 
rapidly  increasea:  it  was  but  21,638  in  1856,  had  advanced  to  32,340  in  1800,  and  in  1865 
readied  33,438.  Softening  of  the  brain  is  another  disease  that  has  iucrensed  rapidly  of 
lata  years,  and  in  1866  was  fatal  to  1351  males  and  637  females:  these  deaths  would  for- 
merly have  been  classed  under  paresis  and  other  heads.  The  deaths  from  diseases  of 
the  'nervous  system  include  86,723  from  convulsions,  occurring  chiefly  in  children. 
Among  the  rarer  deaths  from  local  diseases,  6  are  referred  to  fright,  3  to  grief,  and  43  to 
melancholy.  The  second  most  fatal  class  of  diseases — the  ejpnotie  (epidemic  and  cc^n- 
ti^ious)— is  swelled  chiefly  by  fevers  and  by  diarrheal  disease.  It  swept  from  life  in 
England  11B,048  persons  in  1^5 ,  the  majority  of  them  young  children  under  5  yean  of 
age.  The  deaths  by  cholera  in  England  in  1865  were  1291;  by  diarrhea,  23,581.  The 
4leaths  by  fever — typhus,  typhia,  and  typhjnia* — which  were  13,013  in  the  year  1860, 
rose  to  23,034  in  1865,  and  five- tenths  of  them  \vere  registered  among  four-tenths  of  the 
population.  Tiie  deaths  from  scarlatina  were  17,700,  and  from  diplitheria,  4,145.  The 
deaths  attributed  to  syphilis  rose  to  1647;  437  persons  died  from  intemperance,  and  612 
ixom  dtUrium  tremenn;  74  ft'om  privation;  19  from  hydrophobia;  4  from  glanders,  for 
horses  as  well  as  do^  communicate  some  of  their  diseases  to  men.  Worms  ate  put 
down  as  the  cause  of  death  in  158  cases,  one  of  wliich  is  ascribed  to  trichina  rpirnli*. 
The  third  cla8.s  of  deaths  is  from  constitutional  diseatst,  diathetic  or  tubercular,  which 
were  fatal  to  88.504  persons  in  1865.  These  diseases  liavei  this  in  common  with  the 
zymotic,  that  they  are  diffusive;  and  human  tubercle  is,  even  when  introduced  hy  inocu- 
lation, capable  oi*^  inducing  tubercular  deposits  in  the  organs  of  animaK  The  preva- 
lence of  phthisis  in  the  armies  of  Europe  is  considered  to  be  proliablv  due  in  part  to  tiie 
inhalation  of  expectorated  tubercular  matter,  dried,  broken  up  into  dust,  and  floating  in 
the  air  of  close  barracks.    Dr.  Farr  remarks  that  to  test  this  may  be  diCBcult,  but  tlie 

*  In  the  National  Setiims,  all  cases  of  fever  are  set  down  as  typhufi,  vhlch  Is  thus  made  to  inclnde 
pure  typhus,  with  blood-spots  ( peteehia^  on  the  skin,  which  is  exceedinKl^  fatal  (more  than  80  per  cent. 
Of  the  cases  in  the  London  fever  hospital  pnnvtaK  fatal),  la  geaerated  in  crowded  popidatlonii,  and  is 
very  infectious:  ti/phia  or  typhoid  fever,  which  is  oidemic,  Is  characterized  bvan  eruption  of  rose-red 
qrats  on  the  skin,  and  by  ulceration  of  I'eyer'8  gilands,  and  is  usuitDy  generated  by  the  inteBtlnal  evacn- 
ations  of  typhoid  padente,  which  should  therefore  always  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  disinfectant 
asents  (its  mortalllgr  in  the  London  feviE^honital  is  nmierientkaa  80  per  cent);  and.  lastly,  tiQiAania, 
which  is  commonly  Known  as  retapting  or  famme  ftver  (It  ia  epidemic  and  Infectious  in  times  of  scarcity 
and  famine,  and  k)  comparativelv  harmless,  the  deaths  amounting  to  only  iW  per  o<);it).  F«-  the  intro- 
duction of  the  terms  (japMa  and  (nAiitia,  we  are  indebted  t»  Mr,  Farr  (see  Ids  2  ' 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Uairiages  hi  England,  1868,  p.  814), 
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opgia  and  ^pagatioD  of  tbe  most  {Mtalofall  iiuman  diseases  deserves  foU  investiga-- 

tkio.  The  inquiiy  bhoulU  ulsu  extend  to  citucer  Hud  tlie  other  constitulioual  discuses, 
among  which  should  perhaps  be  indudcd  diabetes.  Among  the  dealks  Irom  conslita- 
liuoai  diseases  may  be  noted  gout,  as  increasing  every  year.  Qout  is  five  times  as  com- 
aioD  in  men  as  in  wonicn,  and  is  VU17  raivly  fatal  under  85  years  of  ag&  To  it,  361 
lieatbs  wen  attributed  iu  ISQo.  Uulike  guut,  dropsy  is  most  fatal  to  wumen ;  and  the 
.«il0tituiiun  of  dropsy  iu  woi^ea  fur  gout  in  men  after  the  age  of  45  is  worthy  the  attcn- . 
lioD  of  patholo^sts.  Cancer  is  more  thun  twice  Hs  fatal  to  women  as  it  is  to  men.  The 
inurialiiy  by  all  constitutional  diseases  is  rather  less  than  it  was  iu  the  decade  1850-59; 
aod  liiis  is  partly  due  to  the  decrease  of  the  number  of  deaths  referred  to  phtlii»i!s;  still 
ilKi«  deaths  reached  S3,T&^  iu  1S65,  the  greater  part  of  lliera  occurring  iu  udults;  and 
mute  than  half  the  deatbs  of  young  women  between  20  and  25  were  caused  by  plilhisis. 
The  foortli  class  of  diseases — the  detehpmental — were  fatal  to  77,806  persons  in  England 
in  I860:  8.791  infants  bum  alive  died  from  being  premature;  aud  other  22,436  died  of. 
ikljility  before  they  were  a  year  old.  Beudeg  1383  deaths  by  puerperal  fever,  and  2.490 
aMTiled  to  child-birth,  400  women  <lied  of  specitic  diseases  complicated  bv  parturition. 
Tlit:  deaths  by  ordinary  diseases  of  the  560,000  enoeintt  women,  constantly  existing  in 
ibc  populaiiou  of  England,  could  not  be  entirely  distinguished  from  the  deaths  of  other 
noDien  of  the  same  iige;  of  course  they  were  subject  to  ihe  same  diseases  as  others,  but 
protably  the  class  of  mothers  belongs  to  wliat,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  insurance  otiicea 
i;ill  select  lives.  The  list  of  developmental  diseases  closes  with  the  deaths  of  28,700 
prr!«DS  from  old  age,  154  of  tlie  mcu  and  402  of  tbe  women  being  of  the  age  of  95  and 
npreard.  Tbus  we  reach  the  last  class  of  deatbs — the  17,374  persons  who  were  destroyed 
b)  rioient  deaths;  15,232  by  accident  or  negligence,  443  under  circumstances  bringing- 
lilt' case  under  the  legal  denomination  of  lioinicide,  1892  by  suicide,  6  on  tbe  scaffold, 
md  tbe  remaining  801  not  classed.  These  are  the  several  ways  iu  which  490,909  persons 
'lied  in  England  in  1865. 

Xow  let  us  see  how  many  of  the  above  diseases  are  more  or  less  preventable,  and 
bow  far  ve  have  already  been  successful  in  diminishing  them.  There  are  parts  of  Eng- 
land in  which,  for  each  1000  persons  living,  there  die  annually  only  15;*  while  there  are 
'>tii£r  parts  that,  of  each  1000  persons,  30  or  morej  die  annually.  The  15  aud  the  30  are 
slid  to  be  the  respective  death-rates  of  these  places.  The  average  London  death-rate  is 
^'1:  and  the  most  common  death-rate  in  country  districts  and  small  towns  through  all 
England  aud  Wales  is  20.  The  registrar-general's  return,  published  in  Jan.,  1868,  show- 
ing'jhe  annual  rate  of  mortality  iu  the  large  towns  of  tbe  United  Kingdom  for  the  year 
I'SiT.  enables  n  comparison  to  be  made  of  the  death-rates  in  the  last  three  years — 1865 
tK-ing  the  first  j-ear  of  tbe  publication  of  these  results.  Thus  the  average  annual  isle  of  mor- 
■Jilj-  per  1000  persons  living  in  the  great  cities  in  each  of  the  years  1865,  1866,  and  1867 
Tspectively,  was  as  follows:  Birmingham,  which  is  one  of  tbe  heaUbiest  sites  In  the 
kingilom,  25,  24,  and  34;  the  density  of  population  (persons  to  an  acre)  in  1867  was  44. 
llnll,  27,  24,  and  25;  density,  80.  Bristol,  24,  25,  and  23;  density,  80.  Edinburgh,  28, 
27.  and  27;  density,  40.  Dublin.  26,  28,  and  27;  densilv.  38.  gairord,  29.  39,  and  29; 
i!tn>iiv,  22.  Glasgow,  38,  30,  and  29;  density,  87.  Manchester,  83,  33.  and  31 :  density, 
«I.  CeedA.  31,  38.  and  27;  density,  11.  LiVerpool,  86,  42,  and  30;  density,  96.  The 
mnnal  mortality  in  Shoffleld,  in  each  of  the  years  18(56  and  1867,  was  2S  and  23,  density,' 
10.  In  NcwciLStle-on-Tyne  the  annual  mortality  in  1866  and  1867  respectively  was 
S  and  81.  The  rcsidts  for  London  in  each  of  the  three  years  1865-67  ivspectively  were, 
annual  mortality  per  1000  of  population,  25,  28.  and  28;  density,  40.  In  comparing  the 
ratpof  mortality  in  one  town  with  that  of  another,  it  should 'be  borne  in  mind  tliat  of 
ihf  English  towns,  Bristol,  Leeds,  and  Liverpool  have  each  a  medical  bctdth  officer. 
Binnin^iam,  Hull,  Salford,  Manchester,  ShefBeld,  and  Kewcastle-on-Tyne  have 
no  medical  health  ofBcer;  btit  mt)st  of  these  towns,  however,  have  benefited  from 
fhp  efficacy  of  h}'gienic  measures.  It  is  obvious  that  if,  hy  sanitary  precautions, 
If  could  reduce  all  the  death-rates  to  15,  or  even  to  20,  an  enormous  saving  of 
Imman  life  would  tcsiiU  %  In  the  year  1865  Mr.  fimon  suirgested  that  the  time 
was  come  for  attempting  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  benefit  to  the  public  health 
!lat  had  been  derived  from  the  works  of  sanitary  improvement — especially  of 
lirainage  and  water-supply — ^that  had  been  already  conipletc<l,  and  lie  was  author- 
iwil  to  institute  the  tnqtiiry,  wilh  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Buchimnn  as  an  Inspector. 
Tlie  tesnlt  of  the  inqoiry,  which  relates  to  24  towns,|  with  an  aggn?gtkto  population  of 

*  In  an  article  on  "Public  Health,"  In  the  Qwtrterhj  Jowmal  of  Seimer  tor  Jan..  IWW,  it  is  stated 
'Itttst  Saadown,  in  the  lale  ofWight,  wblch  la  thoroughlv  drained  and  wWI  mipplied  vrlth  pure  water. 
:h«deatlwmte  for  the  lost  five  ymi-sbas  been  only  11  in  1000.  ABacontiatit,  nninay  take  tlie  villas  of 
itiOd's  BUI,  in  the  pariah  of  Henrton,  in  which  there  Is  no  efllclprt  rtrafnajre.  and  where  the  open  cess- 
r*^  orwneeted  with  the  privies  often  overfloTT  into  the  ditchen  and  di'-'charj^c  their  content:!  Into  the 
rivtr  Brent.  Here,  out  of  an  entire  population  of  1000,  there  *  ere  TO  deaths  in  1S67.  mainly  from 
ladcmic  tjrphoid. 

'  We  bave  already  mentioned  that  tbe  death-rate  at  Liverpool  not  Tei7  long  ago  reached  TO;  see 
^>  the  preceding  note. 

;  As  loi  the  year  1865,  the  population  of  England  was  SO.!I9O,!I40.  while  the  deaths  were  490,(10!):  the 
^.-nrnl  dealh-ratc  for  tlrnt  year  ia  23.4,  If  tbix  rn'e  cniild  have  been  reduced  to  15,  the  number  of  lives 
>!u»iiavedin  that  year  would  have  amounted  to  ITB^Xiil 

t  Tireol74ve  towns  were  visited,  but  we  bare  omitted  Otter;  St.  Mary,  because  it  seems  to  have 
'K'Ued  nomflnTnatlon. 
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mpre  tbsn  000,000  persoo«,.i8  now  publisbed,  and  we  8^*11  gfre  a  brief  aliMMottif  the 
resnItB  which  have  beeo  obtained.  The  numerical  re«n1te  are  given  in  the  acoonpanyiag 
table,  page  131 ,  where  A  allows  at  each  place  in  the  list  what  dmerenoe  there  has  been,  since 
ganitury  workg  wiTe  eetabhsiied,  in  the  general  deat^rate  in  10,000  of  the  population, 
this  number  being  taken  instead  of  lOOO  to  obtain  more  accurate  numerical  resnks.  B 
gives  the  general  death-rates  of  A,  tnitiu*  the  inconstant  inttuence  which 'has  been 
exerted  by  tbo  chief  infantile  epMctnics;  and  similarly  £  gives  the  means  of  etiminBlan^ 
from  A  tlie  influence  of  tho  cholera  epidemics  of  1848-49,  1864.  and  1860.  Tlieoolumas 
C  to  Q  inclnsiveare  for  comparing  the  quantities  of  particular  kinds  of  dentlis  caused  in 
CBcb  of  tbe  places  in  the  two  compared  periods.  6nch  "special  deatli -rates,"  used  with 
caution,  yield  the  most  useful  of  all  conclusions  as  to  changes  wrought  in  (he  public 
Itealtb. 

From  the  table,  which  is  fraught  with  the  most  valwible  infomation,  in  the  most 
condensed  form,  we  learn  tlmt,  omitting  tlie  influence  of  cholera,  tliere  has  been  a 
diminution  in  the  death-rate  in  all  but  Ave  cases,  where  the  rate  has  been  stationary.  In 
four  of  the  towns — vi/,.,  CBrdifl,  Newport  (Mon  ),  Mitccleeifield,  and  Croydon — the  reduc- 
tion amounted  to '84,  23,  90,  and  ISi  per  cent.  With  regard  to  the  eontagiovt  dkeaafs, 
tmall-pM,  whicii  is  capable  of  beinsr  rooted  out  by  an  efficient  system  of  vaccination,  is 
not  noticed  here,  and  tppAvt  fitter  has  scarcely  occnrred  in  the  towns  selected  for  inqniry. 
The  time  ha^liardly  come  for  estimating  the  effect  of  works  of  sewerage  and  water-siip- 
|My  upon  measles,  soirlntina,  and  whoopin^ough,  inasmuch  as  epidemics  of  these  dis- 
cuses mny  revolve  in  long  periods.  Ueiuiet  Koa  Vbhooping-cough  seem,  however;  to  have 
slightly  declined.  T^/phSld  has  very  much  diminished  wKh  tbe  ample  supply  of  good 
♦aier,  and  the-  purification  of  the  atmebphere  from  decomposing  organic  matter,  by  the 
abolition  of  cess-pools,  by  draining,  etc.  In  SaHsbury,  Stratford,  Croydon,  and  Mer- 
thyr  the  annual  death-rate  from  typhoid  has  diminished  75;  67,  08,  and  00  per  cent 
respectively;  and  in  all  the  towns  except  three  there  was  more  or  less  diminuiion.  In 
tliMe  exceptional  cases  it  was  found  tlMt  eewnge  gases  wen,  by  a  defect  of  the  ontfall 
arrangement,  forced  into  tlie  houses.*  IKmrAAi  appears -to  have  been  reduced  by  pMriflca- 
tion  of  air  and  water.  Removal  of  subsoil  walen  has  not  affected  it.  While  in  three 
to^ns  tbe  death-rate  from  this  disease  has  been  diminished  30  per  cent  er  more,  in  AMiby 
it  has  increased  100,  and  In  Ru||l)y  200  per  cent.  These  anomalous  j^ults  are  ascril)eil 
Ut  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  m  the  respective  work-houses.  Cholera  ejrUlemie*  appear. 
Mjrs  I)r.  Buchanan,  to  have  been  rendere*!  practically  Imrmless  in  the  towns  examined. 
n«  mny  be  seen  1>y  the  comparison  of  the  death-rates  per  10,000  in  the  three  last 
epidemics: 

ft  184»-(9.  1«64.  iMe. 

ti,  Ifctthyr- ST  "  *>,. 

CMdift a«  M  »5« 

Alnwlok 205  .. 

Raltsbuty »«0  14M  .. 

Wowport. 1I«  IH  1» 

Brynmaar. 100 

Puhtumary  phthim*  has  diminished  in  certMn  of  tlic  towns,  and  the  diminution  seems 
due  to  the  drying  of  the  soil,  which  has  in  most  cases  accompanied  the  laying  of  main 
sunt-rs;  and  tbe  greater  tho  influence  of  the  sewerage  in  drying  the  subsoil  is,  so  much  the 
greater  ia  the  diminution  of  the  death-rate  from  Uiis  diseaseL  At  Sulifbui^  it  is  49  per 
cent  of  its  former  rate;  at  Ely,  47;  nt  Rugby,  48;  at  Banbury,  41;  and  ut  Worthing,  36. 
Fniluro  to  ruducc  consumption  is  most  observable  cither  where  the  soil  already  contained 
little  water,  or  where— the  town  water  passing  by  the  surface  or  in  superficial  drains — 
tbe  deep  drainage  consisted  of  impervious  pipes,  laid  down  in  compact  chiinuels.  so  that 
no  exteiidvc  drainage  of  water  could  occur  either  through  or  alongside  of  them.  It  does 
not  seem  tiiut  the  sewerage  of  towns,  by  the  removal  of  excreta  and  house-slops,  bos 
acted  lo  reduce  llic  amount  of  their  death-rate  by  consumption.  Diteateg  of  the  luity* 
other  than  consumption  have  undergone  no  regular  reduction.  Dr.  Buehauau  concludes 
this  most  valuable  report  with  the  observation  that  the  progress  made  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  most  of  tlio  towns  in  decency,  cleanliness,  self-respect,  and  morality  was  at  the 
IcitKt  as  striking  aa  the  improvement  in  their  hooiih,  measured  by  the  mortaliu  returns. 

In  various  artieles  on  specinl  disorders,  as  scurvy,  »raall-pox,  and  typhoid  fever,  we 
have  iwinted  out  how  completely  they  are  under  Uie  control  of  sanitary  or  dietetic  meae- 
uitii.  In  his  exrellcnt  chiiptcr  "On  the  Prevention  of  Diseases  in  the  Army,"  Dr. 
Parkes  giv(!»  the  fulloiving  list  of  diseases,  with  the  methods  to  be  adopted  for  tUeir  pre- 
vention—viz.:  (1)  Sptxffie  J5i»«i«e«— paroxysmal  fevers,  yellow  fever,  cholera,  typhus 
cxaiitliematus,  bulw  plague,  typhoid  fever,  relapsing  fever,  bilious  remittent  fever,  erup- 
tive fevers,  erysiipcla.s,  hospital  gangrene;  and  (2)  Jifon-tpedjtc  Diseatet—dyacatury  and 

•Worthing  Is  tlie  town  In  whicb  the  Increase  of  tever  is  greatest,  and  this  need  not  excite  Bnrprise 
when  wp  learn  ttint  on  ttre  side  of  the  water-tower  of  the  town  is  a  shed  containing  the  engine  wWch 
norforiuK  the  double  duty  of  diittrlbiiting  the  water  to  the  houses  and  the  sewage  to  the  land.  To 
^lull>le  this  to  hi^  ettocted  there  are  two  wells  within  SO  feet  of  one  another,  sunk  in  a  porons  soli,  one 
for  the  reception  nf  the  iiewnge  and  the  other  for  the  drinking-water.  Moreover,  the  water-wen  is  In 
hud  rondltlon,  aiHl  the  water-suppli-  is  neither  constant  nor  suffldentty  abandant.  See  the  article 
"Seaside  Dminage— Worthing."  to  T»«  Strdioal  Frem  and  CTreutar,  Deo.  4, 1897.  No  armngement 
for  tlir  propagation  of  typhoid  vould  have  been  more  ingeniously  devised ! 
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diarrliea,  liver  disease,  insolation,  phthisis,  scurry,  militanr  ophthalmia  (gray  granola- 
lioiis  ou  the  palpebral  conjunctiva),  and  venereal  diseases.* 

It  is  the  miasmatic  diseases  which  form  the  first  order  of  the  class  of  zymotic  dis- 
eases, which  seem  most  under  our  controf.'  We  have  shown  in  a  previous  page  tliat 
receut  researches  tend  to  show  that  various  of  these  diseases  owe  their  origin  to  fungi. 
We  shiill  coDcIiide  this  imperfect  sketch  of  the  history,  progress,  and  results  of  sanitary 
science  with  a  history  of  the  recentlj'  discovered  clu>lera-fungu»;  and  with  a  notice  of  the 
other  recent  scientific  investigations  regarding  the  nature  and  prevention  cf  this  disease 
(which  may  be  regarded  as  a  supplement  to  the  article  Choleka).  At  the  intemationnl 
congress  held  at  Weimar  in  1807,  the  cholera-fungus  was  the  great  center  of  interest. 
Thj  subject  had  been  investigated  by  professors  Hallier  and  DeBary,  two  of  the  leadiag 
Gkrman  mycologists,  and  the  latter  drew  up  a  report,  the  following  abstract  of  which  is 
given  by  Mr.  Simoiif:  "  Both  observers  find  in  cholera  evacuations,  and  in  the  intes- 
tinal mucu.s  of  the  dead  body,  definite  organic  structures,  zoogloea,  consisting  of  exces- 
sively fine  granules,  clustered  more  or  less  densely  in  the  interspaces  of  a  jelly,  whicU 
more  or  less  abundantly  surrounds  them.  The  gi-anules  divide  and  subdivide  themsel vei<. 
to  form  beaded  threads,  which  interlace,  in  immense  numbers,  into  felled  masses  in  the 
mucus.  The  further  development  of  these  organisms  has  yet  to  be  determined.  Dr. 
ThomS,  by  sowing  them,  has  got,  after  some  time,  larger,  round,  cell-like  bodies,  which 
rapidly  multiplied,  and  also  abundant  filamentous  fungi  (CDUndro  kenium),  on  which 
grew  cylindrical  spores,  capable  of  developing  again  to  filaments.  Views  as  to  the 
mutual '  retntious  of  these  cells,  filaments,  and  spores,  are  for  Various  reasons  to  be 
expressed  only  with  reser^'e;  and  the  study  of  tliem  is  so  immensely  difficult,  that 
definite  results  cannot  at  once  be  expected.  The  significance  of  these  fungi  would  be 
greatly  increased  if  they  should  be  shown  to  exist  in  the  blood  as  well  as  in  the  bowels 
of  the  sick;  but  this,  though  from  some  inquiries  it  seems  pitibable,  must  at  present  be 
deemed  questionable."  It  has  been  since  ascertained  that  this  fungus  requires  a  high 
temperature  (86°  to  112'  F.)  for  its  fructification,  and  therefore  cannot  be  of  Europciin 
origin.  "The doctrine  of  the  cholera-fungus,"  says  Mr.  Simon — "the  alleged discsjvery 
that  the  specific  zymosis  of  cholera,  the  bowel-fermentation  in  respect  of  which  it  is  con- 
tagious, has  essentially  associated  with  it,  and  perhaps  as  its  immediate  cause,  a  definite 
multiplying  organic  form — is  not  only  of  the  utmost  philosophical  interest,  but,  should 
it  be  substantiated,  may  also,  hereafter,  be  found  capable  of  very  important  practical 
application.  For,  as  one  reflects  on  the  doctrine  in  nil  its  bearings,  specially,  as  one 
considers  prof.  Hallier's  conjecture  (based  on  botanical  considei'stiona),  that  perhaps  the 
cylindro-tsenium  is  originally  a  blight  ot  rice,  someihing  like  a  clue  is  for  the  first  time 
suggested  for  InvestigationSj  which  may  hereafter  conduce  to  the  prevention  of  cholei-a 
in  its  eastern  centers  of  origination.  But  for  us  in  Eun>pe,  meanwhile,  the  doctrine 
may  be  absolutely  sterile  of  results.  In  its  broad  signification,  indeed,  the  discovery 
would  not  be  a  surprise  to  pathologists.  The  possibility  has  for  some  years  past  been 
recognized,  that  perhaps  every  fermentalory  or  putrefactive  clian^  of  or^^anic  material 
has  with  it,  and  possibly  as  its  cause,  a  chnracheristic  molecular  living  thmg:  and  how- 
ever sure  it  may  nave  become,  that  the  choleraic  zymosis  answers  to  that  possibility,  it 
remains  vet  untried  whether  disinfection  (which,  after  all,  is  but  a  doubtful  resource) 
can  deal  better  with  the  process  on  that  basis,  than  on  the  purely  chemical  basis  which 
has  hitherto  been  the  ground  of  our  proceedings." 

"It  cannot,"  adds  the  same  high  authority,  "be  too  disttnctly  understood  that  the 
person  who  contracts  cholera  in  this  country  is  ipsofaeto  demonstrated,  with  almost  absolute 
certainty  to  have  been  exposed  to  excremental  pollution;  that  what  gave  him  cholera 
was  (mediately  or  immeoiately)  cholera-contngium,  discharged  from  another's  bowels; 
that,  in  short,  the  diffusion  of  cholera  among  us  depends  entirely  upon  the  numberless 
filthy  facilities  which  are  let  exist,  and  specially  in  our  larger  towns,  for  the  fouling  of 
earth,  and  air,  and  water,  and  thus,  secondiirily,  for  the  infection  of  man, with  whatever 
contagion  may  be  contained  in  the  raisccUaneous  outflowings  of  the  population. 

"Cholera,  ravaging  here  at  long  intervals,  is  not  nature's  only  retribution  for  our 
neglect  in  such  matters  as  are  in  question.  Typhoid  fever  and  much  endemic  diarrhea 
are,  as  I  have  often  reported,  incessant  witnesses  to  the  sai^ie  deleterious  influence : 
typhoid  fever,  which  annually  kills  some  15,000  to  20,000  of  our  population,  and  diar- 

*  In  connection  with  diseatieB  or  affecUons  which  may  be  totally  or  in  a  verv  Kreat  measure  pre- 
vented. Is  Bhort-sightedncss.  Dr.  Cohn,  of  Breslau,  has  examined  the  eyes  of  lu.ogO  school-children, 
out  of  which  number  1730,  or  IT.l  per  cent,  were  found  to  be  sbort-siKhted.  No  vlllflfire-children  were 
affected  until  they  had  been  at  least  half  a  year  at  school.  Dr.  Conn  attrlbntes  the  erll,  in  a  greait 
measure,  to  the  bad  construction  of  the  school-bc-nohes,  which  force  the  children  to  read  with  their 
bo<As  cloee  to  their  eyes,  and  with  their  heads  inclining  downward. 

tA  muoh  fuller  abstract  (by  Dr.  Buchanan)  of  prof.  Hallier's  recent  researches  into  the  natural 
history  of  the  cholera  conto^on,  as  contained  in  his  pamphlet  entitled,  Der  Cholera-Contagi(ni:  Bo- 
tanitche  VnU-rtuchungen,  Aertzen  uzid  Nuturfortchen  mitgetheilt,  1867,  is  given  in  pp.  512-fil5of  the 
appendix  to  Mr.  Simon's  ninth  report,  to  which  that  able  pathologist  has  added  a  most  instructive 
note  on  the  earlier  microscopic  observations  that  liad  been  instituted,  especially  by  our  own  counto"* 
man.  on  the  cholera  evacuations.  On  thd  subject  of  cholera  the  reader  should  also  consult  Dr.  Parkes'a 
Sanitarn  Report  (Army  Medical  Department)  for  1866  (pubUsbed  in  1867),  in  which  he  discusses  tfa«> 
recent  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  (1)  The  specific  cause  of  cholera— the  chotsra-fungua;  (S)  "lite 
spread  of  cholera  by  intercourse;  (3)  Its  communication  by  the  so-called  premonitory  diarrhea;  C4> 
Its  spread  t>y  the  agency  of  water;  (6)  and  its  prevention  by  disinfecting  the  discharges  by  means  of 
carbolic  acid,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  salts  of  dnc. 
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A'», -which  kUIs  mway  thonsanda  leddes.  The  mere  quantity  of  this  Tvosted  life  is  lim- 
rible  to  contemplate,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  waete  is  caused  ia  surely  uotliiug  less 
tluiQ  shameful.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  as  the  education  of  the  country  advances,  this 
soil  of  thing  will  come  to  an  end;  that  so  mnch  preventable  deulh  will  not  alwiiys  lie 
acoepted  as  a  fate;  that,  for  a  population  to  be  thus  poisoned  by  its  own  excrement,  will 
some  day  be  deemed  ignominious  and  intolerable." 

In  coochuinn  we  may  remark,  that  Mr.  Simon's  ninth  report  for  1866  (published  in 
1807)  ia  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  literature  of  cholera  that  has  ever 
been  presented  to  tlie  profeasion.  The  history  of  this  disease  in  England  in  ltj66  is  first 
given.  This  is  followed  by  a  series  of  scientific  investieations  on  the  following  points: 
I.  Examination  of  the  degrees  of  success  attained  by  diSerient  methods  of  trtatment  of 
cholera  at  Guy's,  St.  Bartholomew's,  the  London,  and  8t.  Thomas's  hospitala  2.  Study 
of  the  successive  ekemieal  change*  undergone  by  the  body  in  cholera.  8.  Similar  study, 
chiefly  microscopical,  of  the  successive  anatomical  change*,  of  tlie  affected  body.  4.  Col- 
lection of  facts  as  to  the  non-coiocldence  of  locnl  epidemics  of  cholera  with  such  condi- 
tions of  the  local  ground-water  as  are  Indicated  by  a  font  state  of  the  surface-wells.  The 
results  of  these  studies  are  given  in  the  appendix.  Unfortunately,  the  practical  remit  of 
these  inquiries  Is,  that  in  cases  of  developed  cholera  "our  utmost  power  is  but  perhaps 
some  very  little  ability  of  palliation,  and  in  the  treatment  of  incipient  cholera  competent 
physicians  are  not  a^cd  that  even  here  their  art  has  much  efficiency."  In  contrast  with 
the  powerlessness  of  curative  medicine,  the  power  of  preventing  it  Is  about  tlie  happiest 
possession  of  science.  The  evidence  of  Dr.  Buchanan  and  others  clearly  shows  that 
cholera  may  be  prevented  by  due  attention  to  sanitiirT  works,  which  provide  for  the 
prompt  and  complete  removal  of  fecal  impurities,  and  the  plentiful  supply  of  water 
which  cannot  have  been  exposed  to  this  form  of  contaraiuntion.  In  addition  to  tlie 
works  quoted  in  this  article,  we  may  refer  those  of  our  readers  who  wish  to  study  this 
subject  more  fully,  to  the  French  treatises  on  hygiene  by  Becqiierel,  Levy,  Tardien, 
Vernois,  and  others.  There  Is,  however,  no  work  on  the  subject  in  any  language  equal 
to  that  of  Dr.  Parkea,  from  which  we  should  not  iiave  ventured  to  borrow  so  freely  if 
we  had  not  had  the  author's  kind  permission. 

SANITARY  SURVEY,  a  survey  made  by  a  health  officer  or  a  sanitary  commission 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  sanitary  conditions  of  a  locality,  both  natural  and 
artificial,  or  either,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  proper  remedies,'if  any  ure  required. 
When  a  city  or  a  district  has  been,  or  is,  nfTected  by  an  enidemic  or  an  epidemic  disease 
several  important  questions  may  be  settled  by  a  survey  by  a  civil  engmeer  combined 
with  an  inspection.  See  Sahitart  Scikscb,  Health  iflnte),  Ukalth,  Hui^icipal 
Boards  ov,  and  Htoiekb. 

SAN  JACINTO,  a  co.  In  e.e.  Texas;  bounded  on  the  n.e.  by  the  Trinity  river; 
drained  by  the  brandies  of  the  San  Jarinlo  river;  about  500  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,6,186 — 
3,381  colored.  The  surface  ia  rolling.  Tlie  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions 
are  com  and  cattle.    Co.  scat,  Cold  Spring. 

SAN  JACINTO,  Battle  of,  near  San  Jacinto  bay,  Texas,  April  31,  1886,  between 
the  Texan  troops,  700  in  ntmiber,  under  gen.  Houston,  and  about  1500  Mexicans,  under 
Santa  Anna.  Harrisburg,  then  the  capital,  was  burned  by  the  Mexicans  on  the  ni^ht  of 
the  16ifa.  Houston  was  marching  on  a  parallel  line  with  the  Mexicans  with  a  view  to 
get  control  of  the  feri-y  over  the  Ban  Jacinto.  Santa  Anna,  endeavoring  to  cut  off 
Houston's  retreat,  came  up  to  the  buy  about  the  same  time  with  him.  The  opposing 
forces  took  up  positions  about  one  mile  apart,  and  Houston,  relying  on  his  knowledge  of 
the  ground,  resolved  to  flght.  After  some  preliminary  skirmisli'ingon  the  aOth,  the  battle 
look  place  on  the  2lBt.  it  was  hardly  more  than  a  sharp  charge  by  the  Texans,  who 
rushed  on  with  the  cry  "Remember  the  A!amo."  Santa  Anna  fled,  but  was  aftcr»vard 
captured.  He  was  released  on  parole  on  condition  to  do  bis  best  lo  insure  the  recognition 
of  Texan  Indepeedenoe.     The  Texan  loss  was  only  8  killed  and  25  wounded. 

8AV7AK,  a  Turkish  word  signifying  "a  stapdard,"  is  employed  to  denote  a  sub- 
division of  an  egalet  (q.v.),  because  the  ruler  of  such  a  subdivision,  called  »ai\}ak-beg,  is 
entitled  to  cariy  in  war  a  standard  of  one  horse-tixll.  The  sanjak  is  frequently  called  a 
liea,  and  its  ruler  a  mimw-am. 

BkSJAK.BBX.VEf,    See  Flao  or  the  Pbophet. 

S&lf  JOAQVDf',  a  river  of  California,  rises  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  runs  first 
s.w.  to  its  Junction  with  the  outlet  of  lake  Tulare,  thenoe  n.w.  to  its  junction  with  the 
Sacramento  river,  60  m!  from  the  bay  of  San  Fmmisco.  It  receives  numerous  branches 
from  both  the  coast  range  of  mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Entire  length,  850  m., 
for  only  a  smull  portion  of  which  it  is  navigable  for  large  vessels. 

SAN  JOAQUIN',  a  co.  in  central  California;  drained  by  the  San  Joaquin  river  and 
by  the  Calaveras  and  other  of  its  branches;  iraversotl  l>y  tlie  Central  Pacific,  tlic 
Stockton  and  Visalia,  and  the  Stockton  and  Copperopolis  railroads;  1,452  sq.m. ;  pop, 
"80,  a4,3Mr-17,187  of  American  birth,  1,984  Chinese.  The  surface  is  not  nigged, 
though  the  count^  lies  between  the  Coast  and  Sierra  Nevada  ranges;  there  is  much  mar-^h 
land  in  the  n.w.    Co.  seat,  Stockton. 
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BANJO  SANEYOSHI.  tbc  present  pocciiiicr  of  Juptat,  b.  Ut  BlotD,  18S0;  of  one  M 
the  most  illiutrious  families  in  the  Eugil,  or  court  nobility.  For  Empathizing  too 
strongly  with  tbo  attempt!!  to  restore  the  inikado  to  liis  auoieut  power  he  and  six  other 
nobles  -were  b:ihishcd  from  Kioto,  1883,  to  CiiOdhiu  ^nd  deprived  of  their  honors  and 
titles  by  the  Tj'coon's  miiiistcra  resident  in  Kioto.  Thcea  six  nobles  were  restored  to 
lionor  and  ofBce'  after  the  palace  revolution  and  eoup  tCetat  of  Jan.  8.  1868,  and  Sanjo 
Snneyosbi  u-ns  mudo  an  nctivo  member  of  the  new  government.  In  1871,  I7  a  decree  of 
the  miliado,  ho  'was  made  ciut  ^4  dfi»/i»  (tho  great  minister  of  the  great  govemnunt)  or 
premier,  and  still  (July.  1880,}  holds  this  supreme  office,  the  highest  to  \i-hich  a  subject 
m  Japm  can  attain.  He,  with  Iwckura  ahd  the  other  c£iM/>'/i,'lorm  the  triumvirate  that 
represents  the  conservatiro  foive'  of  tlio  imperial  court,  as  modifying  the  active  tendencieti 
of  the  departmental  ministers.  The  ofBce  of  <&t  iff  daijm  iA  otvety  ancient  f  ouudalioti, 
antedating  prbbably  the  0th  century. 

SAN  JOSJE,  the  seat  of  iustico  of  Santa  Clara  co..  Call,,  on  tl»e  Southern  Pnciflc 
railroad,  and  the  terminus  of^tlie  San  JosS  branch  of  (lie  Centnu  Paciflc;  on  the  Gauda- 
loupe  river,  48  lu.  s.c.  of  San  Francisco  hay;  pop.  '80,  12,5671  .The  city  is  situated  on  a 
plateau  between,  and  extending  bcyoud,  the  Gaudaloupe  and  Coyote  rivers,  which  aic 
li  m.  opart.  The  climate  is  dry  aud  even.  ,It  has  wide  and  regular  streets;  is  IigU;i«d 
with  gas;  supplied  with  water  from  artesiati  wells,  and .  is  noted  for  its  fine  garUuuis. 
The  principal  public  Imildiuga  are  the  court-house,  state  hormal' school,  jail,  and  two 
markets.  It  has  three  parlis  of  3,  8,  and  10  acres,  and  then:  is  one  of  400  acres,  7  m. 
distant  in  Pcuiten«)ia  coiion,  containing  miuend  springs  aind  wild  and  picturesque 
scenery,  a  magnificent  avenue,  which  cost  $80,000,  and,  borderer)  by  rows  of  trees,  leads 
to  it.  It  contains  the  college  of  Notre  Dame  for  girls',  a'  large  opera  house,  a  library 
association,  a  business,  college,  churches,  and  numerous' ihauufactories.  It  was  settled 
by  Spaniiu'ds  al)))ut  1800,  was  ceded  to  the  United  ptatde^  ahd  the  first  legislature  of 
California  was  held  there  in  1349-SO.     Slight  earthquiilce  shocks  are  sometimes  felt 

8AV  JOSE,  or  Sait  Joa«  X)«!ii  brTKRiOR,  Uie  capital  of  Costa  Rica.  Central  America, 
on  the  river  Carth:igo,  and  15  m.  w.n.  w.  of  the  remains  of  tlto  town  of  that  name,  wliich 
was  forrikcrly  tlie  capittd  of  the  country.  It  stands  on  a  table-land  4,600  feet  aiwvc  sea- 
level,  contains  a  number  of  iinportant  institutions  (iiicludlng  a  univorsiu-),  aud  carries 
on  an  active  Iradu,  Its  port  is  Punta  Arenas,  on  the  gulf  of  Nicoyas,  60  m.  west.  In 
ltir3-74, 139  vessels,  of  136,301  tons,  entered,  and  134  vessels,  of  136,180  tons,  cleared 
Punta  Arenas.    Pop.  of  San  Jos^  39,000. 

SAN  JUAN',  a  co.  in  n.e.  Waahington  territory,  comprisinr  tbe  islands  of  San  Jnan, 
Orcos,  Lopez,  Biakelv,  Decatur,  Shaw,  Waldron,  Henry,  Spledan,  Stiiart,  and  Sucia, 
with  a  few  islets,  all  in  Puget  sound,  between  Vancouver  island  and  the  main-land ; 
about  200  s(j^.m. ;  San  Juan  and  Orcas  islands  about  60  sq.m.  each;  Lopez  80.  These 
islauds  previous  to  the  San  Juan  boundary  dispute  (q.v.)  were  part  of  Wliatcom  co.,  but 
in  1878  were  made  into  a  new  countyl  Tliey  are  rugged  and  heavily  wooded,  but  there 
is  some  pruirie  land.    Coal  and  limestone  are  found.    Co.  seat,  Friday  Harbor. 

SAN  JUAN  BOUNDARY  QUESTION  arose  under  the  treaty  of  June  15.  1846, 
between  the  United  Stales  and  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  the  Oregon  boundsu^y,  which 
was  made  by  the  treaty  the  49th  parallel  as  a  line  to  "  the  middle  of  the  channel  which 
separates  the  continent  from  Vancouver  island,  and  thence  soutlierly  through  the  mid- 
dle of  said  channel  and  of  Fuca  straits,  to  the  Pacific  ocean."  Afterward  a  ditference 
of  opiuion  arose  between  tlie  two  countries  as  to  what  "channel"  was  mcimt;  the  United 
Slates  nuiLataiuing  th4t  it  was  the  canal  dc  Haro,  and  Great  Britain  that  it  wao 
Rosnrio  strait,  so  that  it  remained  un.'iettled  to  which  government  Washington  soun(> 
and  the  islands  in  it  l>elonged.  An  amicable  arrangement  was  effected  in  1859,  by  which 
the  two  governments  jointly  occupied  the  island,  the  United  8tat«e  having  a  garmon  in 
the  s.  and  Great  Britain  in  tlie  north.  The  treaty  of  Washington  (1871),  art.  &.  referred 
the  controversy  to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  who  decided  for  the  United  States  in  1873. 
The  British  garrison  loft  in  November. 

8AH  XVAir  SE  lA  FBOIf  XS'BA,  a  t.  of  ^e  Argentine  republic,  the  capital  of  a  prov- 
incc  of  the  same  name  in  the  extreme  w.  of  the  republic.  The  town,  660  m.  n.w. 
from  Buenos  Ayres,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  a  river,  also  called  San  Juan  de  la 
Froutera,  which  rises  in  the  Andes,  and  falls  into  the  large  sdt  fake  of  Ouanacache. 
The  province  is  a«  yet  only  very  partially  settled,  but  exports  oonsidenb^  quantitiee  of 
fruits  and  wine.  The  chief  seat  of  trade  is  this  town,  whiclt  has  a  pop.  of  30,000,  almost 
one-third  of  that  of  the  whole  province. 

8AK  riTAirin!  rOB'TO  BIOO.    See  Pttrrto  Rroo. 

SAN  JUAN  RIVER,  a  river  of  Nicaragua  the  sole  otftlet  61  fcke  Nicaragua.  After 
leaving  the  8.c.  end  of  the  lake,  it  flows  in  a  s.e.  course  for  130  m.  and  empties  Into  the 
Atlantic.  Its  delta  is  large  and  there  are  three  channels,  the  Taura.  San  Juan,  and 
Colorado.  The  last  is  the  only  one  easily  navigable,  but  lies  within  the  Emits  of  Costa 
Rica.  The  town  of  San  Juan  del  Norte,  or  Greytown,  lies  ittir  (he  Son  Juan  channel, 
but  its  harbor  has  in  large  part  been  filled  with  sand  and  ts  no*  diflScult  of  access.  The 
river  has  a  number  of  brandies  of  which  the  San  Oarlob  and  Saraprtqiil  aire  the  krgest. 
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There  are  flre  nets  of  rapids  rawtertng  navii^tion  impotiiiMt.  Tliie  ^t»  Juan  i«  ptart  of 
the  proposed  Nicaragua  route  for  the  inieroceanic  canal  and  hAs  ceveni)  timesi  besu  8U(u 
Teyed  with  a  view  to  its  Vwe  for  that  purpose. 

ffAWKAEAt  or  S'akkarachakta,  i.e.,  tli«  dclidry^,  or  spiiitual  teacher,  S'aokara. 
is  the  nawe  uf  one  of  the  most  reoow^ied  iheologiiuu  of  IndJA.  Hii>  date,  as  i«  the  ca$e 
with  most  celcbritjos  of  Ibat  country,  is  unkoown.  Tradition  places  liim  about  200  B.C., 
but  U.  II.  Wilson  aeaigtm  hirp,  with  more  probability,  to  the  8iU  or  9th  c.  after  ChrUt, 
With  regard  to  his  place  of  birth  and  to  hia  caste,  uou  accounts  agree  in  raakiug  him  u 
native  of  Kerala  or  JMaUiJbar,  and  a  membor  of  the  caste  of  the  NauibQri  Brahmuus.  In 
Malabar,  he  is  baid  to  have  divided  the  four  original  costea  into  seventy-two,  or  ciglitccu 
sulMUviiiioiig  each.  All  aocouuts  reprceeni hiwas  haying  led  an  erratic  life,  uud  engikged 
in  succcBsfui  controversies  with  otlier  sects.  In  the  course  of  his  career,  he  foundul  tho 
sects  of  the  Dan'ndmi-Dan'diM  (see  S'aitab).  Toward  the  close  of  his  life,  he  rcpuire^ 
to  Cashmere;  and  finally  to  Kedirn&Ui,  in  the  Himalaya*,  where  he  died  at  the  early  ag^ 
ot  as.  His  priudpuL works,  which  are  of  considerable  n^erit,  and  exei-cised  a  great 
inflneooe  on  the  religious,  history  of  India,  are  his  commentary  on  Ute  Veddnta  (q.v.) 
BfttnSk  and  bis  CMnmeutaries  on  the  Bhaga  vadgltd  and  the  principa,l  UpanidiaiU  (q.v.). 
His  lining  and  personal  eminence  were  so  great  that  he  was  looked  upon  as  aix 
iucamatioii  of  the  god  Siva,  and  was  fablca  to  huve  worked  several  astounding 
mitiusles.  One  of  titese  was  his  animating  the  dead  body  of  a  king  Amaru,  in  oi-der  to 
become  temporarily  the  husband  of  the  ktter's  widow,  so  as  to  be  able  to  argue  with  the 
wifa  of  a  Brahman  maadana-upon  tlte  topic  of  aensuol  enloyments — the  only  topic  oit 
wluch  he  had  remained  ignorant,  ns.  he  had  alW^vys  led  the  life  of  a  bruhmachSrin,  or 
bachelor  student.  A  nuiober  of  works  ore  current  in  the  s.  of  India  rchitiug  to  his  lifu; 
among  these,  the  Sankara-dig-vyaya,  or  the  conquest  of  the  world  by  S'aiikura,  com 
posed  br  Anundagiri,  one  of  his  disciples,  is  the  most  important. — Sec  H.  U.  Wilson,' 
A  tikeuHi  cf  tlui  Huligima  Sect*  of  the  Eindut;  works,  vol.  i.  (edited  by  Dr.  B.  Itost,  1862). 
pp,  197,  it ;  and  Cavelly  Venkata  Bamaswami,  Biographieal  SkeUM»  of  Deceaii  Poeit 
(Bombay,  li)47). 

8&VXHTA  (from  the  Sanskrit  tanJehyA,  s^thetic  reasonlne)  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
three  great  systems  of  orthodox  Hindu  philosophy.  See  SAKSKurr  LrrERATrRE.  It 
con$i.<;t8  of  two  divisions — the  Sftnkhya,  properly  so  called,  and  the  Yoga  (q.v.);  and 
like  the  other  systems  (see  MtMinsi  antl  NtAta),  it  professes  to  teach  the  means  by 
which  eternal  beatitude,  or  the  complete  and  perpetual  e.\emplion  from  every  sort  of  ill, 
may  be  attained.  This  means  is  the  discriminative  acquaintiince  with  tatttea,  or  the 
tme  principles  of  all  existence,  and  such  principles  arc,  aeqprding  to  the  Sflukhya  sys- 
tem, the  following  twenty  flvc:  (1),  Prakr'tU  or  hradlidna,  substance  or  nature;  it  is  the 
universal  nnd  material  cause;  etcrnnl.  undisrrete,  inferable  from  its  effects;  prodtictive, 
but  unproduced.  Its  first  production  is  (2)  Mahat  (lit.  the  great),  or  BvcUUti  (lit.  intellect). 
or  tbe  intellectual  principle;  which  appertains  to  individual  beings.  From  it  devolves 
(3)  Ahankdra,  (lit.  flic  assertion  of  "  I"),  the  function  of  which  consists  in  referring  the 
objects  of  the  world  in  one's-self.  It  produces  (4-8)  five  tanmdtrd,  or  snbtle  elementii, 
which  themselves  are  productive  of  the  five  gross  elements  (see  20-94).  Ahankftni 
further  produces  (9-I3J  five  instruments  of  sensation — viz.,  the  eye,  the  ear,  tlie  nosp, 
the  tongue,  and  the  skin;  (14-18),  five  instruments  of  action — viz.,  tbe  organ  of  speech, 
the  hands,  tlie  feet,  the  excretory  termination  of  the  intestines,  nnd  the  organ  of  genera- 
lion;  lostlv  (19),  mnnaf,  or  tlie  organ  of  volition  nnd  imn^lnatioD.  The  five  subtle 
elements  (see  i-(S)  produce  (20-24)  the  five  gross  elements — viz.,  dkds/a,  space  or  elher, 
which  has  the  property  of  audiblene.%.  Is  the  vehicle  of  sound,  and  is  derived  from  the 
totwroiu  tanraStrS;  air,  which  has  the  properties  of  andlMeness  and  tangibility,  is  sensi- 
ble to  hearing  and  touch,  and  is  derived  from  the  niiial  tanmfttrS;  fire,  which  has  the 
properties  of  audlblcne.<is,  tangibility,  and  color,  is  sensible  of  hearing,  totich,  and  sight, 
and  is  derived  from  the  igneouna.nTai.irt\  water,  which  has  the  properties  of  audiWe- 
noss,  taugibillty,  color,  and  savor,  is  sensible  to  hearing,  touch,  sight,  nnd  taste,  and  is 
derived  from  the  aqueous  tanmStr^;  lastly,  earth,  which  unites  the  propcrliea  ofaudible- 
ness.  tangibility,  c<)lor,  savor,  and  odor,  is  sensible  to  hearing,  touch,  sight,  tnstc,  and 
smell,  an<l  is  derived  from  the  terrene  tonmfttrft.  The  35th  principle  is pi'<-ii*fia,  or  soid. 
It  is  neither  produced  nor  productive;  it  is  multitudinous,  individual,  sensitive,  eternal; 
unaUerable,  and  immaterial.  The  union  of  soul  and  nature  takes  place  for  the  contem- 
plation of  nature,  and  for  abstraction  from  it.  "as  the  halt  and  the  blind  join  for  con- 
veyance and  for  guidance,  the  one  bearing  ana  directed,  the  other  borne  and  directing." 
From  their  union,  creation  is  oifectcd.  The  soul's  wish  is  fruition  or  liberation.  In 
order  to  become  fit  for  fruition,  the  soul  is  in  the  first  place  invested  with  a  linfffiit'aHra. 
or  sukt/rnia-n'arti-a,  a  subtle  body,  which  Is  composed  of  buddhi  (2).  ahnndra  (ff),  the  five 
titvmdtrd*  (4-8),  and  the  eleven  instruments  of  sensation,  action,  and  volition  (9-19). 
This  subtle  boay  Is  affected  by  sentiments,  but  being  too  subtle  to  be  capnblc  of  enjoy- 
ment, it  b^mes  invested  with  a  grosser  body,  which  is  oomposed  of  the  five  gross  elc 
ments  (20-24),  or,  according  to  some,  of  iowr,  excluding  &kd»a,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  one  alone — viz.,  earth.  The  grosser  body,  propogated  by  generation,  porisbes;  the 
subtle  frame,  however,  transmigrates  through  successive  bodies,  "as  a  mimic  shifts  hh 
di^uises  to  represent  various  cliaracters."    Some  assume,  besides,  that  between  these 
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two  there  is  iBtennedi«t«ly  a  corporeal  frame,  composed  of  the  five  elcmenU,  but  tenuous 
or  refined,  the  so-oalled  awvMmna  t'arira. 

Creatiou,  reBulting  from  tbe  union  of  prakr'iti  (i)  and  purQsba  (25),  is  material,  or 
consifltiiig  of  souls  invested  witli  gross  bodies,  and  intelleetual,  or  consisting  of  the  affec- 
tions of  intellect,  its  sentiments  or  faculties.  Material  creation  comprises  eight  orders  of 
superior  bdngs — gods,  demigods,  and  demons;  five  of  inferior  beings — quadrupeds, 
birds,  reptiles,  flslios,  imd  insects;  licsides  vegetable  and  inorganic  substances;  and  man, 
\rlio  forms  a  chiss  npurt.  Tliis  material  creiiiion  is  again  distributed  into  three  classes: 
that  ottntlwn,  or  goodness,  comprising  tiie  higher  goos,  with  virtue  preTalliiig  in  it,  but 
transient;  that  of  tomd*,  or  darkness,  where  foulness  or  passion  predomiuHtcs;  it  com- 
prises demons  and  inferior  beings;  and  between  these,  that  of  rtyu»,  or  impurity  (lit. 
colored  condition),  the  human  world,  where  passion  together  with  misery  prevails. 
Throngliout  these  worlds,  soul  experiences  pain,  arising  from  death  and  traDsmigraiioii, 
until  it  is  finally  lil)crated  from  its  union  with  person.  Jvtelleetval  creation  comprises 
those  affections  which  obstruct,  disable,  content,  or  perfect,  the  undetstandin!;;  these- 
amount  to  fifty.  Obatruelioni  of  intellect  are  error,  conceit,  passion,  hatn^),  ftar. 
severally  subdivided  into  62  species.  Disability  of  Intellect  arises  from  defect  or  injury 
of  organs,  such  as  deafness,  blindness,  etc.,  and  from  the  contraries  of  the  two  next 
classes;  making  ii  total  of  88  species.  Content  is  either  internal  or  external — the  one 
fourfold,  the  other  fivefold.  Internal  content  concerns  nature,  proximate  cause,  time, 
and  luck;  external  content  relates  to  abstinence  from  enjoyment  upon  temporal  motives 
— viz.,  aversion  to  the  trouble  of  acquisition,  or  to  that  of  preservation,  and  reluctance 
to  incur  loss  consequent  on  use,  or  evil  attending  on  fniition,  or  offense  of  hurting 
objects  by  the  enjoyment  of  them.  The petfieting  of  intellect  comprises  eight  fpecies; 
it  IS  direct,  as  preventing  tlie  three  kinds  of  pain;  or  indirect,  such  as  reasoning,  oral 
instruction,  amicable  intercourse,  etc. 

Besides  tlie  25  principles,  the  Sftnkhya  also  teaches  that  nature  has  three  essential 
gvti'cu,  or  qualities — viz.,  taltiea,  the  qtiality  of  goodness  or  purity;  rqjan  (lit.  colored- 
ness),  the  quality  of  passion;  and  (ama»,  the  quality  of  sin  or  darkness;  and  it  claseiflcs 
accordingly  material  and  intellectual  creation.  Thus,  four  properties  of  intellect  par- 
take of  goodness  or  purity— viz.,  virtue,  knowledge,  dispaEsionatcucss,  and  power;  and 
four,  the  reverse  of  the  former,  partake  of  sin  or  darkness — viz.,  sin,  error,  iucontin 
ency,  and  powerlessness.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  by  power  the  Sdnkhya  undei^slands 
eight  fnculties— viz. ,  that  of  shrinking  into  a  minute  form,  to  which  everything  is  per- 
vious; of  enlarging  to  a  gigantic  body;  of  assuming  extreme  levity;  of  possessing 
unlimited  reach  of  organs;  of  irresistible  will;  dominion  over  uU  be:ngs,  animaic  or 
inanimate;  the  facultyof  changing  the  course  of  nature;  and  the  ability  to  accomplish 
everything  desired.  The  Irtiowledge  of  the  principles,  and  hence  tlie  true  doctrine,  is, 
according  to  the  S&nkhya,  obtained  by  three  kinds  of  evidence— viz.,  perception, 
inference,  and  right  affirmation,  which  some  understood  to  mean  the  revelation  of  the 
Veda  and  authoritative  trndition. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  summary  that  the  Sftnkhya  proper  docs  not  teach 
Uie  existence  of  a  supreme  Being,  by  whom  nature  and  soul  were  created,  and  by  whom 
the  world  is  ruled.  It  was  therefore  accused  by  its  opponents  of  being  atheistical,  or 
as  denying  the  existence  of  a  creator;  and  it  Is  the  special  object  of  the  Yoca  system  to 
remove  this  reproach,  by  asserting  his  existence,  and  defining  his  essence  (see  Yoga).  The 
truth  however,  is,  tliat  the  Sknkhya  proper  merely  maintains  that  there  Is  no  proof  for 
the  existence  of  a  supreme  Being;  and  the  passages  quoted  by  the  opponents  to  show  that 
the  founder  of  the  Sftnkhva  dented  Is'ttxtra,  or  a  supreme  God,  are  quite  compatible  with 
tbe  view  that  he  confined  his  teaching  to  those  tattwtu  or  principles  which,  in  his  opiii 
ion.  were  capable  of  demonstration.  Wor  is  it  at  all  probable  that  the  founder  of  the 
orthodox  Yogiv  would  have  propounded  his  system  as  supplemeulnry  to  that  of  the 
^nkhya  proper,  had  there  been  that  incompatible  antagonism  between  them  which  most 
separate  an  atheistical  from  a  theistical  phflosophy.  The  Sankhya  .system  underwent  a 
mythological  developmejit  in  the  Purftn  as  (q.v.),  in  tlie  most  important  of  which  it  is 
followed  as  the  basis  of  their  cosmogonj'.  Thu.s,  Prakr'iti,  or  nature,  is  identified  by 
them  with  Mdifd.  or  the  energy  of  BrabmS;  and  the  Matsya-Purftu'a  afl3rms  that  Buddht, 
or  Itahiit,  the  intellectual  principle,  through  the  three  qualities,  goodness,  piis.^ion,  and 
sin,  "being  one  form,  becomes  tue  three  gods,  Brahmfi,  Vialin'u,  and  S'iva."  The  most 
important  development,  however,  of  the  Sftnkhya  is  tlial  by  the  Buddhistic  doctrine. 
which  is  mainly  based  on  it.  The  Sankbya  system  is  probably  the  oldest  of  the 
Hindu  systems  of  philosophy;  for  its  chiefs  principles  are,  with  more  or  less  detail, 
already  contained  in  the  chief  Upanishads  (see  Veda):  but  whether  the  form  in  which 
it  lias  come  down  to  us,  and  in  which  it  is  now  spoken  of  as  tfie  Sftnkhya,  is  also 
older  than  that  in  which  ^e  other  systems  are  preserved,  is  a  question  as  jet  not 
solved  by  Sanskrit  philoloinr.  That  this  form,  however,  is  not  tbe  oldest  one  is  borne 
out,  for  instance,  by  the  dinercnces  which  exist  between  the  StUikhya  doctrine  of  the 
Upanii^ads  and  the  doctrine  propounded  in  the  first  book  of  the  institutes  of  Manu  on 
tbe  one  side,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  actual  Sftnkhya  on  the  other. 

The  reputed  founder  of  the  actual  Sftnkhya  is  KafiHa  (Ut.  taimij/).  who  is  asserted  to 
have  been  a  son  of  Brahmft,  or,  as  others  prefer,  an  incamatioo  of  Vishn'u.  He  taught 
bis  system  in  BAtras  (().v.),  which,  distributed  in  six  lectures,  bear  the  name  of  Sdiikliyu- 
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Pratathana.  The  oldest  commentary  on  this  work  is  that  by  Aniruddha;  anothor.  h 
that  by  \yndn(U>/mahu.  The  best  summary  of  the  Sftnkbya  doctriuc  is  given  by  I'swaro 
Kr'ishn'a,  iu  his  Sankkya-Karika,  edited  by  H.  H.  Wileon,  with  a  tninBlatioD  of  ihe  text 
by  H.  T.  Coiebrooke,  and  a  translation  of  the  commentary  of  Gaud'tipOda  by  himself 
(Oxford,  1837).  For  the  various  tbeories  concerning  the  word  Sftukbya,  and  the  founder 
of  the  system  Kapila,  and  for  the  literature  relating  to  if,  see  the  elaborate  and  excellent 
preface  by  Fitzeihvard  Hall  to  his  edition  of  the  Sdnkliya-Prataehana,  with  the  com- 
mentary of  Vijnilnn-bliilcshu,  in  the  Bibliotheea  Indiea  (Calcutta,  1866);  and  see  also  his 
valuable  Contribution  toward  an  Index  to  Ote  BtbUography  cf  the  Indian  P/iiioaophieai 
Syttem*  (Calcutta,  1859).  Amongst  essays  on  the  SAnkhya  philosophy,  the  most  reliable 
still  remains  that  by  H.  T.  ColW)rooke,  reprinted  from  the  Ti-antaetions  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  society,  in  his  Afueellaneou*  Emay*  (London,  1887),  vol.  i.  p.  227,  ff. 

SANKEY,  luA  David,  b.  Penn.,  1840;  was  engii^-d  in  business  at  New  Castle. 
Peon.,  1835-71;  afterward  became  associated  with  Dwight  L.  Moody  in  revival  work 
St  Chioujo;  iu  Great  Biituin,  wliere  they  were  instrumental  in  producing  great  religious 
awakenings  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  London,  and  other  cities,  1873-73;  and' 
since  then  in  various  pnncipal  cities  in  the  United  States.  In  these  labors  Mr.  Sankey 
has  had  special  charge  of  the  devotional  singing  in  which  he  is  eminently  efficient. 

8AH  LVOAK  DB  BABBAICE'IIA,  a  sea-port  of  Andalusia,  in  the  modern  province  of 
Cidiz,  and  18  in.  u.  of  the  port  of  that  name,  standi  on  a  sandy;  undulating  tract  ou  the 
left  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir,  and  at  the  mouth  of  that  river.  It  is  a  dull,  decaying 
place,  and  is  notable  chiefly  as  the  mart  whence  inferior  and  adulterated  vintages  are 
exported  to  England  as  sherries.    Pop.  18^000. 

SAN  LUIS,  a  province  in  central  Argentine  Republic;  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Rioja, 
on  the  e.  by  Cordova  and  Rio  Colorado,  on  the  s.  by  Rio  Colorado,  and  on  th«  w.  by 
Mendoza  and  San  Juan;  drained  by  the  Rio  Quinto;  about  20,000 sq.m.;  pop.  about 
55,000.  The  surface  is  even  in  the  s.  with  good  pasture  land;  mountainous  in  the  north. 
The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productloos  are  fruits,  wines,  and  cattle.  Gk>ld,  cop- 
per, and  salt  are  founJ.    Hides,  skins,  and  wool  are  exported.     Capital,  San  Luis. 

■AH  LTI  IS  I>E  LA  PTJKTA,  the  chief  t.  of  the  province  of  San  Luis  in  the  Argentine 
Repul)lic,  is  situated  445  m.  w.n.w.  from  Buenos  Ayres,  on  a  river  which  falls  into  the 
large  salt  lake  cf  Bevodero.  San  Luis  de  la  Punta  has  some  trade  in  horses,  hides,  and 
furs.     Pop.  abcve  5,000. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  a  co.  in  a.w.  California,  bounded  by  the  Coast  range  on  the  e., 
tbe  Pacific  on  Uie  w.,  and  the  Santa  Maria  on  the  a.;  drained  also  by  the  ^linas  river; 
about  8,000  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  9,1^ — 7,179  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  mountain- 
ous but  in  great  part  f«?rtile;  wheat,  com,  barley,  hay,  and  dairy  products  are  the 
staples.     Gold,  silver,  and  coal  are  found.    Co.  seat,  San  Luis  Obispo. 

SAN  LUIS  P0T08I',  a  state  in  e.  Mexico,  bounded  on  the  n.e.  by  Nuevo  Leon,  on 
the  e.  by  Tamaulipas  and  Vera  Croz,  on  the  s.  by  Qneretaro  and  Guanajuato,  and  on 
the  w.  by  Zacateciis;  driiined  by  the  Tampico and  Santander  rivers;  about  27,500  sq.tn. ; 
pop.  about  525,000.  The  surface  except  in  the  s.e.  is  mountainous  or  hilly.  The  plains 
are  fertile,  and  there  is  much  good  pasture  land  among  the  mountains.  There  are  valu- 
ble  copper  mines.  The  principal  productions  are  com,  barley,  wheat,  and  cattle.  There 
are  manufactures  of  leather,  metal  wares,  cottons,  woolens,  etc.  Capital,  San  Luis 
Pfttosl'. 

US  LTT'IB  POTOSI',  a  considerable  t.  of  Mexico,  capital  of  the  state  of  the  same  name, 
stands  near  the  source  of  the  river  Tampico,  and  200  m.  w.  of  the  port  of  that  name  on 
the  Mexican  gulf.  It  stands  on  a  plateau  6,350  ft  al)Ovo  sea  level,  is  well  built,  con- 
taining many  handsome  edilices,  chiefly  ecclesiastical,  and  is  surrounded  by  gardens. 
Its  markets  are  well  supplied,  and  it  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  netehbor- 
mg states.  Shoes,  hats,  and  hardware  are  the  chief  manufactures,  and  woven  fobrics 
and  liquors  are  imported  from  Tampico.    Pop.  88,600. 

lAH  M AB'CO  IH  LAIOS,  a  i  of  8.  Italy,  in  tbe  province  of  Foggia,  18  m.  D.n.c. 
of  Foggia.     It  has  some  trade  in  com,  wine,  oil,  and  silk.    Pop.  above  15,000. 

BAV  KAXI'KO,  or  Marino,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  liinited  republican  states 
of  Europe,  consists  of  a  craggy  mountain  2,200  ft.  in  height,  situated  amidst  the  lesser 
ranges  of  the  Apennines,  and  encircled  by  provinces  formerly  beloniring  to  the  Pontifical 
States.  It  possesses  a  total  area  of  21  m.,  and  comprises  a  t.  of  the  same  name,  and 
several  villages  iu  the  adjacent  territory.  The  climate  is  healthy,  t>ut,  owing  to  its  expo- 
sure, higli  winds  and  frequent  rains  prevail.  The  town  of  Marino  is  built  on  a  slope  of 
the  mouutain;  it  is  accessible  only  by  one  road,  and  is  protected  by  vralls  and  towers;  it 
contains  several  squares  and  streets,  rudely  paved,  and  various  public  buildings,  includ- 
ing seven  churches,  a  town-hall,  a  theater,  the  governor's  palace,  convents,  museums, 
and  hospitals.  The  inlinbitants,  who  numbered,  in  1874,  7,816,  are  noted  for  their  hos- 
pitality, sobriety,  industry,  and  general  morality.  They  are  sensitively  jealous  of  their 
rights,  and  cling  with  tenacity  to  their  territorial  and  legislative  independence.  Their 
cluef  trade  is  in  agricultural  produce  and  cattle. 

The  early  history  of  the  republic  is  very  obscure.  Daring  tb«  mediffival  wars  bf  Italy, 
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Marioo  hadits  pigmyrfeuds  and  faotions,  wliich  seem  to  ha.\e  beepnone-the  leg»cnveB- 
oiued  fruui  the  pettiness  of  the  arena  iu  whiuli  they  were  eiiacle'd.  lu  1740  the  deiuo- 
crftticaJ  form  of  government  was  securely  guaranteed  against  further  assault.  Tike  rights 
of  this -miniature  state  were  scrupulously  respected  by  Xapoleou  during  his  Italian  ciim- 
paign.  The  government,  designated  the  sovereign  gnmd  couueil  (gcneralt  oonMyiio 
priueip*),  is  composed  of  60  meiiibers,  of  whom  one-tliird  ore  nobles.  From  this  number 
are  selected  the  smaller  "counuil  of  twelve  "(two-thirds  from  the  town  and  tiic  rest  from 
the  country),  who,  with  the  assistance  of  a  jurisconsult,  decide  iu  questions  of  the  2d 
and  8d  insttince.  The  representatives  of  the  state  are  termed  cupiaius-regcut  (jxipitani 
reggtnU).  They  are  choacu,  the  one  from  the  party  of  the  nobles,  the  other  from  tins 
bourgeoiwe.  They  each  bold  office  only  for  su:  inontlis.  The  anuy,  or  rather  the  mili- 
tia of  the  republic,  numl>er8  950  men, 

SAK  MARTIN,  Jos£  db,  1778-1850;  b.  Yapeyil;  leceived  a  military  education  in 
Spain,  served  at  Baylen  as  col.  :n  the  Spanish  army.  He  organized  the  Argentine  forces 
iu  the  war  of  independence  in  South  America,  and  was  commander  in  ohiet,  1814,  of  the 
expedition  to  upper  Peru  against  the  viceroy  of  Lima.  He  raised  an  array  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Cuyo,  and  crossing  the  Chilian  Andes  defeated  OsoTlo  in  the  battle  of  Chacabnco 
1817.  He  was  offered  the  presidency  ofChili,  but  declined  it;  and  meeting  the  Span- 
iards again  at  Maypu  defcated  them,  and  secured  Chilian  independence.  In  18SS0 
accompimied  by  Bernard  O'Higgitu;  president  of  Ghill,  lie  made  a  titumphal  entraaoe  into 
Lima,  and  in  1831  declared  Peru  independent  and  liimaelf  protector.  In  1823,  compelled 
to  reaiga  his  office,  be  retired  to  private  life,  leiiding  is  England,  France,  and  tlie  Netk- 
crlanda. 

SAN  MATE'O,  a  co.  in  w.  California,  having  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  on  the  n.,  the 
Pticiflc  ocean  on  the  w.;  800  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  8/600— 5,185  of  American  birth,  687 
colored.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Souiliern  Pacific  railroad.  Its  surface  is  hilly,  rising 
into  mountains  8,000  ft.  high  covered  with  forests  of  oak  and  redwood,  the  latter  usau 
largely  for  buiiiling  purposes.  The  climate  is  warm  and  mild.  Its  towns  have  as  resi- 
dents mat>y  merchants  of  San  Francisco  Wlio  reside  in  tlte  country.  The  soil  Is  very 
fertile,  producing  vegetables  of  remarkable  size,  dairy  pi-oducts,  and  ^rain.  It  contains 
%-aluable  mineral  springs;  and  has  manufactures  of  flour,  leather,  andluinber.  Co.  scat, 
Ecdwood  City. 

BAVXAXE'O,  a  t  of  Venezuela.  South' America,  ia  the  department  of  Cumana,  aud 
50  m.  s.s  w.  of  the  town  of  that  name.     Pop.  7,000. 

SAN  MIGUEL',  aco.  in  c.  New  Mexico,  adjaining  Texas;  drained  by  the  Rio  Pecos 
and  Canadian  rivers;  about  10,800  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  16,058.  The  surface  i«  mountainoua 
in  the  ii.w.,  but  productive  elsewhere;  wheat,  corn,  \nu!f,  wool,  acd  dairy  products  are 
the  staples;  cattle-grazing  ia  exteasively  oarried  on.  There  toe  several  flouring  and  saw 
mills.     Co.  seat.  Las  Vegas. 

SAX  laOinUi',  a  t.  of  Central  America,  la  San  Salvador,  and  about  80  m.  oi  of  the 
city  of  that  name.  It  is  said  to  be  the  chief  trading  town  in  Central  America.  At  il« 
anniiid  fair  of  La  Paz,  15,000  strangers  assemble,  and  business  to  tliu  amount  of  |2,000.- 
000  is  transacted.  About  Ave  m.  w.  of  San  Miguel  is  a  volcano,  6,680  ft.  higli,  wtuch 
was  in  a  state  of  craptioa  in  1848,.  and  again  in- 1855,     Ordinary  pop.  10,000. 

SAN  MIGUDL',  Etartbtb,  Duo  dc,  1780^1809;  bi  Gijon,  Spain.  In  1808  he  joined 
in  thewoveinent  against  the  Frcncht  became  n  lieub!col.  in  the  army,  and  lateradele- 
gate  to  the  cortes.  In  1820  he  joined  in  Riego's  expedition  to  Andalusia.  He  w.ae 
exiled  1821,  bat  recalled  the  fallowing  year  and  made  minister  of  foreign  nfTttlrs.  iVftcr 
the  French  intervention  of  1833  be  yi%»  again  exiled,  but  returned  to  Spain  in  1834 
and  again  became  a  member  of  the  cortea  In  1854  he  was  president  of  the  Madrid 
junta,  and  later  minister  of  war  and  field-marshal. 

BAA  MISIA'DOl  a  city  of  central  Italy,  provinoe  of  Florence,  and  21  m.  w.s.v.  of  tltc 
cHy  of  that  name.  San  Minlato  is  a  flue  old  episcopal  city,  adorned  with  many  moiui- 
ments,  and  is  famous  in  the  history  of  the  Florentine  republic.    Pop.  2,785. 

Sl&BSii2SAB0,  iKCOPo,  adistingniihed ItnliaQ pottof  Spanialidesoent,  wash,  alillbiples 
July  28,  1406.  Lov«  for  a  yoitng  lady  called  OarxBosina  Bonifacia,  whom  he  has  oelr- 
brated  under  the  names  of  Uarmoaine  aad  FilU,  waa  what  developed  hi«  poetical  faculty. 
The  lady  being  insensible  to  his  passion,  he  sought  to  fotget  her  ia  travel.  It  was  dar- 
iag  his  absence  that  he  composed  the  AeeadiiM,  a  medley  of  proae  and  verse,  of  whic^ 
Tiroboschi,  the  historian  of  Italian  Uteratucc,  tbu^  speake:  "  The  elegance  of  the  style, 
the  propriety  and  the  choieenessof  tbeoxpcessions,  Uie  descriptions,  tlie  imagery— every- 
tbiog,  in  fact,  is  fresh  and  orkriBol."  The  work  was  greatly  admired,  and  in  tLe  coucse 
of  a  ceaturv  went  through  60 e<litiona.  Itkaa  given  its  author  the  reputation  of  being 
so  Italian  classic.  Bannaaaro,  after  his  return  to  Italy;  was  invited  to  the  Neapolitan 
court,  and  composed  some  oootedies  for  the  aoMMcmenit  of  the  royal  family,  ofwhich 
only  one  has  been  preserved.  He  died  at  Naples  in  1530  or  1632.  His  other  produc- 
tions are  Sonttti  e  Camoni,  Edoga  YI.  (reckoDed  by  some  his  most  perfect  performauoe); 
EXegiarum  Libri  III.;  D»  Morte  0/iri$ti«i4  M^rkUe*  LmnentaUo;  and  J)«  Partu  Vttymia, 
lAbri  III.,  mostly  written  in  Latin  verse.  Saonazaro's  life  bats  been  written  b;  Cring 
aod  ^.  ▲.  Volpi.    See  also  Tinhwchi's  Steria  4tUa  LtOvrat.  lUU.  YIL  Piiai  UL     ' 
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^^'^  Sail  i>tI»tlMMM 

Udr'MOJOniltO'dilXeMniO,  at.'  of  smtherti  rthly,  in  tlie  prOTlnee  of  Foggia.  ec 
m.  n.  of  tbo  city  of  Foggiav  Pop.  8,18ff.  It  is  sittiflteU  on  monnt  Gargftno.  aud  is  one 
of  the  most  popinloa*  towns  amoDg  those  nioutnalfts  Tlie  lands  ijelongtug  to  it  art 
Tery  fertile,  and  great  Uerda  of  cdttle'aiM)  sheep  awi  reared  tliere.  It  trades  in  grain; 
■wool,  and  ■wloe. 

SA4  inCOtASt  or  8am  Kicolao,  one  of  the  Cape  Verd  islands  (q.v.),  and  residence  of 
the  bi&bop  of  Ilie  group. 

SAN  PATRICIO,  a  CO.  in  8.  TexM,  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  n.  of  Corpus  Christ!  bay, 
drained  by  the  Nueces  and  the  Aranhas  rivers;  about  .565  sq.ni.;  pop.  'W),  1010—749  of 
Aiaei-icaii  birth.  The  8urfac<e  idleviel  and  heftvily  tintbered.  Tiie  soil  is  fertile.  The 
principal  produotion  is  lire  stock.    Co.  seat,  San  Patticlo. 

SAN  PETB,  a  co.  in  e.  Utah,  aajftiniDg  ColOrtidOj  drained  by  Green,  San  Pete,  and 
White  rivers;  about  6,800  wj.m. ;  pop.  "TO,  6,786—8,890  of  American  birth.  The  surface 
is  traversed  in  tlie  w.  by  the  Walitetch  mountains,  it  eonsisis  in  the  e.  of  large  vallev^ 
and  is  heavily  timbered.  The  soil  in  the  e.  and  aloug  the  San  Pete  river  is  fertile.  The 
principal  productions  are  corn,  wheat,  oats,  wool,  and  cattle.    Co.  seat,  Mantl. 

Si3t  Sir<0,  a  city  of  northern  Italy,  province  of  Porto  Maurizio,  27  m.  c.n.e.  of  Nice; 
It  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  rising  ground  oil  the  shorps  of  the  Meditcrrunean.  Its  fine 
c&thcdrul,  the  Suntuario  della  Gtiardia,  and  the  Sautuario  dell'  As^^unta  are  worthy  of 
notice,  the  last  having  four  liahdsoihe  pillars  of  alabaster.  The  pulnce  of  the  marquli 
Borrea  d'Olmo  contains  a  fine  picture  gallery.  There  is  a  seminary  for  priests,  l>esid(M 
a  college  and  mauy  schools.  Its  little' harbor  carriea  on  a  brisk  trade  in  otls  and  tenions. 
Nineforuign  consuls  reside  In  the  town.  StD  Rcmo  is  an  ancient  city,  and  obscure  in 
it«  origin;  lu  1170  it  Was  self-govbmed,  and  made  an  alliance  with  the  Genoese  against 
the  Pisans.  One  of  its  bidiope  afterward  eold  it  to  Genoa.  "  Ban  Bemo  is  perhaps  the 
mildest  situation  on  all  the  Riviera.  Here  palms,  lemon,  and  orange  trees  grow  with 
the  grentest  luxnrlanoe,  and  the  fruit  of  the  date  palm  almost  attains  maturity."— Mur- 
ray's Handbook.  In  recent  y«st8  It  fans  begun  to  be  resorted  to  by  English  visitors.  aiMl 
8bvei«l  new  and  excellent  holds  have  been  eiDcted.    Pop.  9,017. 

SAH  SOQTTE,  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  modem  province  of  Cadiz,  on  the  bay  of  Gibmltu^ 
and  8  m.  n.u.w.  of  the  town  of  that  name.  The  salubrity  of  tlie  climate,  and  tlie  cheap- 
ness of  living,  IwTS  attraeted  hither  many  foUsign  families,  eepecially  English.  Popi 
about  7,000. 

BAN  SABA,  a  co.  in  w.  Texas,  bounded  e.  and  n.  by  the  Colorado,  and  drained 
by  the  San  Saba  river;  980  sq.m. ;  pop.  in  '80,  S.SSS.  The  surface  is  billy  and  covered 
with  large  forests;  theWl  is  partially  fertile.  The  main  productions  are  wiiest,  sveet 
potatoes,  honey,  wool,  molasses,' cattle,  and  swine.  It  contains  sulphur  springs.  Ca> 
seat,  San  Saba. 

BAH  BALVAOOB,  the  smallest,  though  the  second  in  point  of  population,  of  theCSen- 
tral  American  republics  (see  Amebica).  consists  of  a  strip  of  territory  stretching  along 
between  Honduras  and  the  Pacific,  and  bounded  on  the  w.  by  Guatemala,  and  on  the  e. 
bv  Fonseca  bay,  which  separates  it  froih  Nicuraffua.  It  averages  180  m.  in  length,  1^ 
aDOUt40  in  breadth,  and  contaiiis  an' area  of  7, 380 'English  sq.ih.,  wltli  a  pop.  (according 
to  the  most  recent  estimates  of  600,000,  oi'  88  to  the  sq.  mile,  "riie  northern  frontier  S 
formed  by  a  portion  of  the  great  Cordillera'  chain,  and  parallel  to  this  range,  and 
between  it  and  the  Pacific  seaboard,  runs  another  range  of  mnuntalus  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  country,  breaking  it  up  into  ah  inland  valley,  and  a  long,  low,  rich  belt 
alon^  tlie  coa.st.  'This  central  range  is  highly  volcanic  iil  character,  and  has  16  volcanic 
ncuks,  ranging  in  height  from  7,386  to  4,000  ft.  high.  San  Salvador  possesses  numerous 
lakes,  the  largest  of  which  is  6uija,  alxmt  00  m.  in  circumference,  and  abounding  in 
fish.  The  greater  portion  of  the  interior  valley,  and  the  alluvial  strip  Iving  along  the 
coast,  are  of  extreme  fertility,  and  agriculture  is  extcnsLveij^  and  successfully  practiced; 
to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  {kutontl  pursuitg.  The  principal  agricultural  products 
are  indiso,  sugar,  and  maize.  Cotton  also  being  sucoessfully  cultivated  in  the  districts 
around  La  Libert  ad  and  the  bar  of  Jiqnilisco.  The  coast  fh>m  Acajutia  (30  m.  from  the 
western  frontier)  to  La  Libertaa  is  knnwii  as  the  Gaita  itH  Baliwm/o,  or  Balsam  coast,  as 
in  the  woods  of  this  district  is  produced  tlie  famous  balsam  known  as  "  balsam  of  Peru," 
in  such  quantities  that  from  17,600  to  22,000  Ibe.  av.  are  annually  exported.  The 
mineral  wealth  of  San  Salvador  is  not  great,  but  rich-  reins  of  silver  are  found  at  Tabano4 
in  the  n.e.,  and  mines  of  iron  in  the  w.  near  Sftnta  Ana.  San  Salvador  has  consider- 
able export  trade  in  indigo  (which  is  known  in  trade  as  "  indigo  of  Guatemala,"  and  is 
reckoned  the  finest  of  ul)  and  sug^r,  as  well  as  turpontine,  cocoa;  cotton,  and  spices. 
pie  annual  value  of  exports  amounts  to  about  |3,200,000,  and  that  of  imports  to 
|d.000,000.  The  revenue  is  between  i2,000,000  and  |8,000,000,  the  expenditure  being  a 
nttle  less.    Tlie  debt  in  1875  was  |4,M0,000. 

The  climate  of  San  Salvador  is  salubrious,  and  Uie  temperature  is  lower  than  ml^ 
be  expected  from  the  low  latitude  and  general  want  of  elevation  of  the  country.        . 

"Tlie  bulk  of  the  population  Is  composed  of  Indians  and  mixed  races,  tncrO  Minr 
about  860,000  of  Ac  formef,  and  about  f90,060  Of  the  latter.  There  are  about  9,660 
whites  (of  Spanish  origin),  and  1060  nCg^oes.    The  Indians  arc  of  the  Aztec  race,  tpctK 
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the  Spanisli  language,  and  profess  tbe  Roman  Catholic  religioo  (the  one  eetaUidied  by 
statute)  but  retain  many  of  their  old  heathen  rites,  and  live  in  a  certain  degree  apart 
from  the  rest  of  tbe  population.  Tboy  have  the  rights  of  citizens,  but  generally  exer- 
cise them  under  tbe  advice  of  the  government.  The  government  is  carried  on  by  a 
president,  vice-president,  and  two  ministers,  one  for  foreign  affairs  and  finance,  and  the 
other  for  internal  business  and  war.  The  legislature  consists  of  two  chambers,  on  upjier 
one  of  12  senators,  and  a  lower  of  24  representatives.  Education  is  well  provided  for, 
every  villsige  of  50  inhabitants  lieing  bound  by  law  to  support  a  school,  and  there  is  a 
university  in  the  capital,  San  Salvador  (q.v.),  which  is  well  endowed  by  the  state.  The 
standing  army  is  1,000  men. 

San  Salvador,  originally  called  Cuteatlan,  "  the  land  of  riches,"  is  said  to  have  been, 

Itrevious  to  the  immigration  of  Europeans,  the  best  peopled  and  most  civilized  country 
n  AniL-iica.  It  was  conquered  after  a  long  and  obstinate  contest  by  Pedro  de  Alvarado. 
•  lieut.  of  Cortes,  and  under  the  Spanish  rule  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  portions 
of  the  Guatemalan  kingdom.  In  1821  it  threw  off  the  yoke  and  joined  the  Mexican  cou- 
federation,  from  which,  however,  it  seceded  in  1823.  The  sevend  trials  since  made  of  u 
union  among  the  Central  American  states  have  ended  in  the  dissolution  of  all  political 
connection;  and  San  Salvador  is  now  an  independent  republic.  In  1863  war  broke  out 
between  San  Salvador  and  Quatemala,  in  which  Honduras  joined  the  former,  aiul 
Nicaragua  the  latter.  The  result  was  the  defeat  of  San  Salvador,  and  the  expulsion  of 
tlie  president  from  the  country.  The  government  has  taken  active  measures  toward 
developing  the  resources  of  the  country. 

BAH  SALYASOB,  the  capital  of  tbe  republic  of  San  Salvador,  was  founded  in  1589, 
and  supplanted  an  older  town  which  had  been  built  in  1528  by  a  "brother  of  Pedro  ciu 
Alvarado.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Union  of  Central  America  from  1823  till  1839.  In 
1854  it  was  a  fine,  well-built  city,  adorned  with  numerous  splenilid  buildings,  and  con- 
taining a  pop.  of  more  than  80.000,  but  on  the  night  of  April  16  it  was  completely 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  about  100  lives  lost.  In  Jan.,  1866,  it  again  becarnt; 
the  seat  of  government,  and  its  pop.  is  now  above  20,000.  The  trade,  which  equally 
suffered,  is  gradually  assuming  Its  former  flourishing  condition,  and  is  carried  on  mostly 
througli  the  port  of  La  Libertad,  which  is  about  five  miles  distant. 

8AK  BALYASOIt',  or  Banza,  the  former  being  tlte  Portuguse,  and  the  latter   the 
native  name — a  t.  of  Africa,  the  capital  of  Congo  (q.v.).     It  n  120  m.  8.0.  bv  e.  from 
ithe  mouth  of  the  estuary  of  the  river  Congo,  iu  a  mountainousdistrict  near  the  source 
jbf  the  river  Lclunda.     Pop.  20,000. 
'      SAN  SALVADOR  or  Cat  Iblasd.     See  Bahakas,  ante. 

BAHSAKSHrO,  a  large  t.  in  the  n.w.  of  Africa,  in  Bambarfa,  about  20  m.  n.e.  of 
Sego,  on  tlie  left  bank  of  the  Niger,  here  called  the  Joliba.  A  considerable  trade  in 
salt,  beads,  coral,  gold-dust,  and  cotton  cloth  is  here  carried  on.  Pop.  from  10,000  to 
11,000. 

SA58CAKA,  or  SanskIra  Git.  completing,  perfecting),  is  tbe  name  of  the  ten  essen- 
tial riles  or  ccH-umonies  of  the  Hindus  of  the  first  three  castes.  They  arc  the  ceremo- 
nies to  be  performed  at  the  conception  of  a  child;  on  vitality  in  the  fetus,  in  the  fourth, 
sixth,  or  eighth  month  of  pregaaucy;  and  at  the  time  of  liis  birth,  before  dividing  the 
naval  string;  the  ceremony  of  naming  the  child  on  the  tenth,  eleventh,  or  huniireiiand 
first  day:  the  ceremony  of  carrying  the  child  out  to  see  the  moon  on  the  third  lunar  day 
of  the  third  light  fortnight,  or  to  see  the  sun  in  the  third  or  fourth  month;  of  feedins 
him  in  the  sixth  or  eighth  month  (or  at  other  stated  periods);  the  ceremony  of  toii- 
sure  in  the  second  or  third  year;  of  investiture  with  the  string  in  tlic  fifth,  eighth,  or  six- 
tcenlli  year — when  he  is  handed  to  a^uru  to  become  a  religious  student;  and  the  cer<>- 
mony  of  marriage,  after  he  has  completed  his  studies,  and  is  fit  to  perform  the  sacri 
flees  ordained  by  his  sacred  writings. 

BAHBCHLOTTES,  i.e.,  "  without  breeches,"  was  the  name  given  in  scorn,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Fioncli  revolution,  by  the  court  party  to  the  democratic  " proletaires" 
of  Paris.  The  latter  accepted  this  superfine  reproach  with  sardonic  pride,  and  the  term 
soon  became  tlie  distinctive  appellation  of  a  "good  patriot,"  more  especially  as  such  a 
one  often  made  a  point  of  sliowin:;  liis  contempt  for  the  rich  by  neglecting  his  apparx-l, 
and  cultivating  rough  and  cynical  manners.  As  the  noblesse  prided  itself  on  an  illus- 
trious pedigree,  so  the  genuine  child  of  the  revolution  boasted  that  he  was  come  of  a 
long  line  of— noteless  sansculottes ;  that  his 

"  Ancient  bat  Ignoble  blood 
Had  crept  tbrough  acoimdrete  ever  Mnce  the  Hood." 

Toward  the  close  of  the  convention,  the  name,  connected  as  it  had  been  with  all  the 
sanguinary  excesses  of  the  period,  naturally  fell  into  bud  odor,  and  soon  after  totally 
disappeared ;  nor  do  the  French  appear  to  wish  that  its  memory  should  be  preserved, 
for  they  have  not  given  it  a  place  in  their  encyclopedias. 

iAS  8EBABTIAH,  a  rising  sea-port  city  in  the  n.  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  Basque  prov- 
ince of  QuipuBcoa,  381  m.  n.n.e.  of  Madrid  by  the  North  of  Spain  railway.  It  is  built 
on  a  peninsula,  at  the  souChcm  base  of  a  conical  hill,  called  Mont  Orgullo,  400  ft.  hi^h. 
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coinmaiiding  a  moet  striking  view,  and  crowned  with  a  cmtle  strong  enough  to  have 
obtained  for  itself  tlie  name  of  tlie  Qibral'ar  of  tlte  a.  ot  Spain.  Since  its  almost  total 
destruction  during  the  Peninsular  war,  the  town  has  been  rebuilt  on  a  regular  rectangtt- 
lar  plan.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  are  Iwrdered  by  high  liouses,  and  having  cur- 
tained balconies  in  front.  On  the  e.  of  the  town  is  u  cooflned  gulf,  formed  by  the 
emboucliure  of  the  Urumea;  and  on  the  w.  is  a  magnificent  roadstead,  protected  against 
enemy  and  tempest  by  the  isle  of  Santa  Clara  and. a  aeries  of  rocks,  which  offer  to  ves- 
sels only  a  narrow  and  dangerous  pass.  The  roadstead  Is  bordered  by  a  beautiful 
.•shore,  wliich,  on  account  of  its  suitability  as  a  watering-place,  attracts  visitors  from  all 
pa-  Is  of  the  country.  The  town  communicates  with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  tongue 
of  land,  and  by  a  bridge  lending  across  the  Urumea,  and  connecting  San  Sebastian  on 
the  peninsula  with  the  railway  station  on  the  mainland.  By  means  of  the  North  of 
Spain  railway,  which  waa  inaugurated  by  the  kinff  of  Spain,  Airg.  15,  1864,  the  town 
is  placed  in  direct  communication  with  Madrid  and  Paris.  Commerce  increases.  Near 
300  vessels,  of  about  50,000  tons,  yearly  enter  and  clear  the  port;  annual  value  of 
imports  £4i3O,00O,  iind  of  exports  £78,000.  The  exports  consist  principally  of  wool, 
tlou-  wine,  cutlery,  flre-anns,  copper  ore,  and  lead;  the  imports  are  salted  fish,  sugar, 
.Hilk  and  cotton  and  linen  goods,  cocoa,  machinery,  coffee,  timber,  and  iron  wares.  In 
1tW8,  coal,  coke,  wagons,  riiiis,  etc.,  for  the  new  railway,  were  imported  from  Great 
Britain,  France,  aucTBelgium  to  the  value  of  £688,706.    Pop.  estimated  at  15,900. 

San  Sebastian  has  suffered  from  numerous  sieges  in  the  wars  between  France  and 
Spain.  It  was  captured  by  the  duke  of  Wellington  in  1818,  when  the  dispossessed 
French  garrison  set  it  on  fire. 

a&S  SBVEJU'KO,  a  city  of  central  Italy,  province  of  Macerata,  15  m.  w.8.w.  of  the 
city  of  that  name.  It  is  well-built,  and  has  handsome  palaces,  tlic  finest  of  which  are  tlie 
Palazzo  Comunalc,  and  that  of  the  bishop.  Tlie  neighborhood  produces  exquisite  wine, 
oil.  and  fruit,  and  cattle  are  reared  on  the  pasture  grounds.    Pop.  4,700. 

BAS  SBYE'BO,  a  city  of  soutiiem  Italy,  {HiDvince  of  Foggia,  with  16,600  inliabitants, 
stands  in  n  delightful  and  fertile  open  country,  producing  abundance  of  grain,  tobacco, 
and  wine,  and  affording  rich  pasturage.  It  was  once  remnriuble  for  the  industry  and 
adirity  of  its  popiilntion.  In  1790,  It  was  taken,  and  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Frencli. 
The  cholera  committed  fearful  ravages  here  in  1865. 

BATTSKBTT'.  or  Sasscbit'  (from  the  Sanskrit  «m=Qr.  npn,  "with,  together," and 
kr'ita,  "done,  with  nn  epenthetic  «,  imparting  greater  emphasis  to  tlie  sense  of  the 
compound;  hence,  "  thoroughly'Sone,  finished,  accomplished  )  is  the  nflme  of  the  ancient 
language  of  the  Hindus;  in  which  tlieir  whole  sacred  liieratnre,  and  by  far  the  greatest 
amount  of  their  numernus  ritual,  legal,  poetical,  and  scientific  works,  nre  written.  Sun- 
."ilirit  belongs  to  that  stock  of  lauguaees  commonly  called  the  Indo-EuropRan,  or 
Indo-Germanic.  which  includes  the  Indian,  the  Mcdn-Persian.  the  Grseco-Latin,  the 
Germanic,  the  Lithuanian-Slavonian,  and  the  Gallo-Ccltic  families.  It  is  therefore  inti- 
mately allied  to  the  ancient  and  modern  langnajjes  comprised  in  each  of  these  families, 
itself  being  the  parent  of  the  Prd/n^it  {q.v.)  dialects,  the  PSJi  (q.v.),  and  tlie  languages 
spoken  in  the  n.  of  India.  Compared  with  the  ancient  languages  kindred  with  it,  8an- 
.ikrit  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  state  of  preservation  and  development  so  much  superior 
to  theirst  hat  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  principal  means  which  enables  us  to  under- 
stand the  affinity,  and  in  ceneral  the  linguistic  laws  which  pervade  the  structure  of  these 
langunges,  Tlie  essay  of  Franz  Bopp,  Oeber  dm  Conjvgatiom  tystcm  der  Snntkrit 
SprarJie,  dated  May  16,  1810,  began  a  new  era  in  the  study  of  language.  See  Philol- 
ogy. Bopp. 

There  are  two  great  periods  into  which  the  history  of  the  Sanskrit  language  may  be 
conveniently  divided:  the  first  embracing  the  language  as  contained  In  the  Vedic  hymns 
(see  Veda);  and  the  second,  that  represented  by  the  so-called  classical  Sanskrit,  in  whicll 
the  epic  works,  the  law  codes,  and  the  later  literature  are  written.  Between  the  two 
there  is  a  transition  perirxi  of  the  language,  to  which  the  BrShmnn'a  and  ritual  portion 
of  the  Vedas,  and  the  Upanisliads,  may  lie  assigned.  In  tlie  language  of  the  Vedic 
liymos,  the  grammar  is  less  developed  and  much  less  settled  than  in  the  classical  San- 
skrit; it  contains,  moreover,  many  forms  which  at  the  second  period  became  obsolete, 
or  altogether  disappeared  from  use ;  the  structure  of  its  sentences,  too,  is  simpler,  though 
it  is  more  elliptical  than  in  classical  poetry.  Another  main  difference  between  the  two 
periods  lies  in  the  sense  of  its  words.  Though  this  is  the  sixmc  in  many  words  of  the 
Vedic  hymns  and  the  classical  literature,  still  there  are  numerous  words,  which,  though 
the  same  in  form  at  both  per+ods,  have  a  sense  which  differs  according  as  it  belongs  to 
the  one  or  the  other  class  of  writings.  The  diflSculty  thus  presented  by  the  Vedic  hymns 
is  in  a  great  measure  removed  by  the  commentators  who  e.vplain  the  meanings  of  the 
Vedic  words,  and,  in  doing  so,  follow  tradition,  which,  considering  the  peculiarities 
of  Hindii  history,  and  also  internal  evidence,  la  in  all  probability  immemorial,  and  tlior»- 
fore  the  safest  if  not  the  only  guide  In  the  understanding  of  the  oldest  Vedic  works. 
That  their  explanations  may  have  become  unsafe  in  some  instances,  would  be  but  natural  j 
but  it  is  certain  that  these  instances  arc  the  rare  exceptions;  and  it  is  likewise  certain 
that  when  modem  Sanskritlsts — and  several  of  these  only  imperfectly  acquainted  with- 
ianskrit  gnunmar— have  attempted  to  supersede  those  traditional  meanings  by  inter- 
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imtatieBS  which.  tbey-«ipp«)6M>9t|^Vj9qM«4^0KConj;Q4t,jw<tfrj«ome  ^^med  etymol- 
ogy of  their  own,  their  rendering/nay  lietter  adapt  t\ie,'V¥dic  to  the  classical  vocjvhiiliiry, 
bulls  8ure  to  falsify  that  uDderstaadiog  .wUlqli  the  Hiadu  j[;nind  had  of  its  oldest  unil 
most,  sacred  works,  and  on  which,  its  f uilier historical  development  is  bt^^.  lu  the  tran- 
sition period  of  the  Brfihuiaa'a  .and  ■,  ritual  portion  of  the  Vedas  and  tlie  Uponisliads. 
gcammar  and  vocabulary  oner  Eimilar  difflculties  to. those  of  the .Vedic  hymns;  hut 
thougli  for  this  reason  the  aid  of  tlie  commentaries  is  jLikewise  indispensable,  they  arc 
much  less  numerous;  and  in  those  vorks  6i  this  exte^nded  period,  which  probably  were 
composed  at  the  classical  epoch,  the  difference  between  the  two  is  even .  inconsiderable. 
In  compaiiiig  Sunslirit  with  otlier  kindred  lai^guages,  it  is  therefore  necessary  not  to  lose 
sight  of  these  periods  of  the  langyage,  and  of  I4>e  peculiarities  inherent  in  Ihera. 

.MRCEBIT  tllEBATTTIUE.  The  most  aa^ural.ajid,  at  the  same  tbnr,  the  most  scicn- 
titic  distribution  of  Sanskrit  litera.tu^,  would  be  that  .according  to  the  dates  at  which  its 
'vyriiiDgB  were  composed.  The  JKitMal  coindition  of  ^au«krit  philology,  however,  renders 
such  a  course  impossible;  for,  with  the  f  xcei>tion,  of  very  few  works,  uo  date  whatever 
is  .known  to  which  they  could  be  safely  assigned.  (See  IsDik—JReligioii;  Veda.)  In 
apjte,  therefore,  of  an  apparent  plausibilUy  with  which  gome  authors  have  propounditl 
a  regular  literary  chronologjy  of  Sanskrit  works,  «ven  with  figures  or  dales  appended  to 
them,  the  general  reader  will  do  well  to  look  upon,  all  f;uch  dates  ns  iinagimuy,  and  to 
test  satisfied  with  the  hgpe  that  perhaps  future  results  of  Sanskrit  pbilolojiy  may  afford 
a  more  satisfactory  settlement  of  this  vexed  question,  of  $anpkrit  chronology.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  only  possible  arrangement  of  Sanskrit  literature  is  th.it  sug- 
gested by  their  contents,  irrespectively  of  the  time  at  which  they  were  composed,  but, 
under  each  head,  in  that  ordejr  which,  wHhin  large'  mar^ns,  may  be  suggestive  of  con- 
aecutiveness: 

1.  Belifficnis  Literaiure.— It comprieci,  in  the  first  place,  the  Tedaa,  and  the  myBtical, 
philosophical,  nnd  ritual  works  connected  with  th6m  (see  Veda  and  lJt>Ai«i«tAD);  and 
secondly,  the  PurSnas  (q.v.)  and  Tantras  (q.v.),  beaides  prayer-ho«kS  and  smaller 
works,  and  treatises  of  less  importance  relating  to>  the  modem  worship,  based  on  the 
two  latter  classes  of  works. 

2.  Lam  JM«i<Uure.—lt  is  rontpriwd  under  the  name  of  Dharma»'d»tra  (from  ditamm, 
law— religious  and  civil— and  *'dgtra,  book),  and  its  origin  is  traceable  to  the  ritual 
^Qtras  relating  to  the  Vedas.  A  complete  Dharmae'^tra  consists  of  three  portioue:  llie 
first  treating  of  /l<;A<i»Yj,  or  "  established  rules  of  conduct,"  comprising  such  matters  as 
education,  marriage,  the  funeral  rites,  the  duties  of  a  king,  etc;  the  second  treating  of 
Vj/ataMra,  or  judicature,  including  law,  private  and  criminal,  and  under  Die  former, 
for  instance,  .the  law  of  inheritance  and  adoption;  the  third,  on  PrdyatchiiXa,  or  penance, 
treating,  besides  this  subject,  also  of  impurity,  the  duties  of  a  devotee,  transmigration, 
and  final  beatitude.  The  chief  extant  representatives  -of  this  does  arc  the  codes  of  Manu 
(q.v.)  and  Yfijnaualkya  (q.v.).  Iiess  complete  than,  the  latter— for  it  does  not  contain 
the  Vyavahfira  portion — is  the.  code  of  Parasani  (q.v.);  but  it  deserves  .special  lucntiou, 
as  the  modern  Hindus  consider  it  to  have  be^n  e^peciaUy  composed  for  the  requirements 
of  the  Kaliyuga,  or  the  present  mundane  age,  and  i»  it  is  cited,  tliercfore,  as  the  uiilhor- 
ity,  for  instance,  on  the  question,  .and  in  favor,  of  the  remajriagc  of  'itludu  widows. 
For  practical  purimses,  especially  those  conceiiiing  V^'avnhfira,  tlie  chief  actual  authoritie'^ 
are  the  commentaries  on  Manu,  Ydiiuivalkya, mwA  smiilar  works,  and  the  digests  which 
have  grown  up  from  them.  Amo3g  the  former,  the  UitSsharA  (q.v  ),  by  Vijuiines'- 
wara,  occupies  the  principal  rank:  and  anjonggt  the  Jatti-r,  the  C'!upiitmiin.'i,  Virtnnilrty 
dayn,  Vyavahdrn-mayHkha,  Smr'Uwhaiidrika,  and  YyuuihdraUddhaf'ya,  which  gen- 
erally defer  to  the  authority  of  the  Mitdkihnrd;  aijd,  besides  these,  the  Ddyabhdffa  of 
Jlmiltavilhaua,  which,  like  tlie  Ddyatatiwa  of  Eagbunandana,  differs  from  it  on  several 
important  questions,  for  jn.'itancc,  on  that  relating  to  the  hereditary  righ's  of  women. 
(Sea  MiTAKSHABA.)  As  on  the  Vy^vah^,  there  are  numerous  smaller  treatises  on  the 
Ach&ra  and  Priiyas'chltta. 

3.  Potiical  Literature. — (a.)  The  two  great  epic  poems.  See  RiKAYAii'A  an4  Maha- 
boIrata. 

(A.)  The  Modem  3pie  Poems.—'Vheh  subjoct-ioatter  is  entirely  borrowed  from  the  tw'o 
great  epic  poems  and  other  legendary  worts;  and  their  only  merit  consists  in  the  nrt 
bestowed  by  their  autliors  on  the  versitication,  and  all  tkdt  relates  to  the  testhelical 
canon  of  Hindu  poets,  which,  in  some  respects,  may  meet  with  the  approbation  of 
western  critics,  but,  in  others,  would  n.'quire  in  the  European  reader  a  total  abnegation 
of  his  ideas  of  poetical  beauty,  in  o^dcr  to  make  these  poems  acceptable  to  him.  Minute 
descriptiveness,  elaborateness  of  ticiion,  and  on  abundance  of  fiinires  of  speech,  arc 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  these  poems,  among  .'yrhicli  those  of  Ealidilsa  approach 
neatest  our  rtandord  of  poetical  worth.  Qne  «f  ti^ra,  the  BluiiUku,r;ya,  which  relatesto 
t^  history  of  Rama,  was  purposely  9X)mppsed  for  illustrating  rules  of  grammar  and  for- 
roationa  of  words  of  special  interest.  In  another,  the  J/yif/hatOf  Pdmariya,  the  ambi- 
guity of  thedictiou  is  so  studied  that  the  po«m  may  be  interpreted  as  reUiting  to  the 
history  of  ll&ma,  or  other  descendants  of  t>a6'(^ratha.(see  Ratjayan'a),  or  to  that  (if  the 
(^¥C(;ndants  of  Pto'd'u  (see  Makabhapajca).  The  follgwing  are  the  Mahd-kdrj/n,  or 
great  poems  of  this  class;  the  JSoyAutcuu'a  ^fid^KfimAroinmbJiata,  by  KlUd^sa  (q.v.); 
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tlie ITaMaya,  also ascritasd/th 01^ |>rotaUywMB^7,  to tbe;ni&epMt;the  B&a<'(^a<iii^a, 
or  tile  poem  by  Bhut'l'i;  the  <8'S'i(MWr«tadna,  by  JAtehs,  hence  ulso  called  the  U&^ui- 
hSmifa;  tbo  JV<iMA(M%<MAaWto,  by  B'rtbitMba;  tM  Kiriu&rjuiiiya,  by  Bli&ravi;  sud  the 
BuktuO'P&n'iatt^,  by  KayirfUu  (i.e.,  tke  priaceof  pociK),  as  the  author  oails  him- 
self. 

<a)  Lgrie  and  BroHe  Pottry.—^y^nX  works  of  this  cJaM  are  more  of  a  descriptive 
Charaeter,  and  would  dUter -therefore  from  what  in  Buiopeaa  poetry  uiiglit  be  iucluded 
under  this  head.  The  principal  worica  belonging  to  it  are  the  following:  the  KUutan- 
Miu,  ora  deaciiption  of  the  Beasons.aUTibutBd  to'KftUdl8a<q.v.);  (he  Jdcghad&ta,  ox  the 
ckniAntessenger,  also  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  K&liUtaa — u  puem  iu  which  a 
demigod,  aepurated  by  fate  from  his  wife,  is  imagined  to  make  a  cloud  the  messenger  to 
her  o?  his  woes,  and  incidentidly,  aa  it  were,  describeii  his  coutm  over  a  large  tract  uf 
India;  the  Antar^At'otaka,  or  hund^  stanzas  of  Amaru,  mi  anwtoiy  feelings  and  scenes, 
the  natural  sense  of  which  eommentatora  have  twisted  also  into  one  of  a  mystical  char- 
acter, so  as  to  make  them  appear  leas  objectionable,  eapecKiUy  as  itiey  were  supposed  bjr 
Mme  to  have  been  composed  by  the  celebrated  theologian  S'aakara,  when  he  had  um- 
matfld  the  dead  body  of  k^ng  Amtru  (see  S'amkara);  ihese  sbiazas  liave  an  epjgiamma- 
tic  character,  and  share  in  this  respect  the  slvlu  of  the  first  S'ulaka,  or  hundred  vei-ses 
on  love,  bv  Bhartr'ihari ;  the  BMimn/hUdta,  by  Jagannfttha  Pun'd  itarftja,  in  four  books, 
t)M  second  of  which  is  oonneded  >with  amatory  «ubicct8,  while  the  third  is  a  beautiful 
elegy  on  the  death  of  the  poet's  wife;  the  UUa^otinm,  by  Jayadcva,  who  probably  lived 
Id  Die  12tli  c,  which,  in  ten  sections,  describes  the  amours  of  Kr'ishn'a  with  the  cow- 
herdcaaes,  hissepnnUion  from  his  wife  Btdbft,  and  his  ultimate  reconciliation  with  her,attd 
which,  like  the  AnnrMmtakn,  has  also-been  explained  in  a  mystical  sense,  Kr'ishn'a  tlieu 
behig  represented  as  the  soul  which,  for  a  time,  becomes  estranged  f  lutu  the  supreme 
soul,  it)  original  source,  but  finally  returns  to  it.  This  poem  differs  from  those  men- 
tioned before  in  being  intended  for  singing  and  for  representation  at  a  festival  iidd  in 
honor  «f  Vidin'u;  it  combines  the  lyric  and  the  melo'dramatic  churazter. 

id.\  Didaetii  Putty.-^K  portion  of  this  cbeaof  poetry  may  be  iucluded  under  the 
termer  liead,  since  even  such  works  as  the  Amarhlatuka,  and  the  erotic  stauzus  of 
W^rtt'ihan,  have  much  of  the  sententious  character ;  another  is  oontaineU  in  the  episodes 
i^O»  MuMbhArata,  and  another  forma  a  coosideruble  portion  of  the  books  of  fables. 
The  cUef  special  representatives  of  this  cla.s8  are,  "  the  three  ifatakcu,"  or  iHindred 
stanzas  on  love,  good  and.  wise  conduct,  and  renunciation  of  worldly  deBires,  by  BUar- 
tr'iiari.  Similar  pieoes  of  poetry  are  the  hundred  staazos  of  O/tdnakya,  and  some  stausas 
in 4he  anthology  of  SarngaMara,  cii\edt\\e  Sdrngadharapaddhati.  Others  have  l)een 
oollectod  in  yarions  mod^n  antlwlogies,  sneh  as  the  NititanJealana  and  the  KaniUim- 
p'^iMApa.    For  the  poem  B/iagatmdgltd,  see.  under  Yooa. 

(a)  Dmma». — The  plays  of  the  Hindu*  are  not  numerous;  they  were  only  acted  on 
special  oocaaions,  and  the  subject  of  the  plot  is  with  predilection  borrowed  from  the 
legendary  literature  of  ancient  India.  Hindu  dramatists  have  little  regard  for  unity  of 
tiaicv  place,  and  notion;  and  with  the  exceptioix  of  KMldSsa,  they  must  be  considered  as 
illferiar  in  poetical  worth  to  the  renowned  dramatic  writers  of  ancient  Greece  and  of 
modern  Europe.  Besides  the  reasons  .to  be  eought  for  in  tlie  religious,  mysticiil,  and 
meuphyacal  tendencies  of  the  Hindu  mind,. a.  free  development  of  the  Hindu  drama 
was  {Hwbably  also  impeded  by  the  heavy,  and  artificial  canon  nhich  weighed  upon  Hindu 
dramaiurgy,  ami  which,  ascribed  to  sacred  sooroeSr.and  looked  upon  hs  a  law  not  to  be 
Uansgreaacd  by  any  dramatic  poet,  did  not. allow  much  scope  for  poetical  imagination, 
and-wonld  keep  down  any  free  movement  i^xH^wblch  it  might  have  ventured.  The 
various  kinds  of  dramatic  performances,  the  number  of  their  acts,  the  characters  of  the 
plays,  the  conduct  of  the  plot,  the  sentiments  to  be  represented,  and  even  the  modes  of 
diction — all  these  were  stnotly  regulated;  so  much  so,  that  in  spite  of  the  differences 
whiefa  must  eitist  between  different  authors  and.plays,  there  is  still  a  kind  of  uniformity 
whiA  pervades  the  whole  Hiadu. drama,  and  muststiike  any  one  unacquainted  witli  this 
elaborate  dramatical  canon.  It  must  suffice  bere.  to  mention  a  few  or  its  peculiariticH. 
All  dnnatic  composition  is  divided,  aecordingtoit,  into  two  great  classes — the  r&paka,  or 
performance,  and  the  upar^paka,  or  the  minor  rdgKUvt;  the  former  contnining  ten  Bpeciei<, 
ROm  the  ndtaka,  or  the  plav,  par  ecuellmee,  wbieli.npivseBts  I'xnltcd  personages,  down 
to  .tbe  praiuufuia,  or  farcical  ooawdy ;  and  tiielaMer  with  18  species.  Neither  class  con- 
tain»  the  species  "  traeedy"-<-wbich  is  .incompatible  with  a  belief  in  fate,  one  ef  the 
main  features  of  the  Hmdu  mind.  Bvery  drama  opeaa-with  a  prelndo  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogne  between  tbe  stage-raanager  and  noe  of  his  company,  in  which  the  name  of  tlie 
author  and  of  liis  work,  and  such  prioreventa  as  the  spectators  should  know,  are  brought 
befora  ilie  audience.  'Tbefimtipart  of  this  prelude  is  a  prayer  invoking  the  benediction 
of  some  deity  in  favor  of  the  .assembly.  The.  piece  .thus  lieing  opened,  is  then  carried 
on  in  ike  usual  manner;  bat  ao. long.. as  ithe--aaa>e  act  lasts,  the  stage  is  never  left 
empty,  but  the  entrance  of  a  new  personage  is  always  snoounced  by  a  epecial 
pesaon.  The  piece  doses  aa  it.liegnn,' with.a  banadietion.  The  principal  characters 
of  tbe  pky  are  the  hero  (ndyckka)  and  the  herione  {nAgikd).  The  former  is  either 
<aWa, 'aay,  'thaughCle8S,.And  good.bmnorod ;  oss'^irUla,  gentle  and  virtuous;  or  dktro- 
4daa,''Aigb>«p(rited,  but  tempeEste.aa^  firm;.,  on. «di(to^  ardent  and  ambitious;  but 
a«  oKh  Of  these  categories  i4a8Bin'«ibdi«1d«d^tfaeyi<t)emiDe  multiplied  to  141  kinds. 
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l^iial  minuteness  is  displayed  in  specifying  Uie  classes  of  the  beroines.  The  hero 
hiui  liis  aiitugonist  in  the  pmtin&yaka,  or  counter-Lero;  and  eacli  of  tUese  may  have 
his  officvn,  ministers,  and  mends.  Tlie  licroine,  on  her  part,  Uas  always  a  confiaential 
eompiiDiou,  who  is  often  bcr  foster-sister.  The  subordinate  characters  aie  desciilted  as 
iMjiiig  eunuchs,  mutes,  dwarfs,  foresters  or  l»arbarians.  Two  characters,  however,  de- 
bcrve  speciid.notice,  as  being  peculiar  to  the  Hindu  .stage — the  vito  and  the  vidAtltaJca. 
The  vU'a  may  be  the  companion  of  a  man  or  woman;  he  is  geuenilly  on  familiar,  yet 
dependent  terms,  with  his  associate,  and  though  somewhat  like  the  parasite  of  the 
Greek  comedy,  yet  nut  rendered  coutL-mptihle;  if  a  female,  she  is  courtesan.  The 
riduakalea  is  the  humble compauiou  of  a  prince  or  a  mim  of  rank;  he  is  always  lively, 
»i>metiiues  witty,  and,  according  to  the  definition  of  his  attributes,  be  is  to  excite  niirui 
by  being  ridiculous  in  person,  age,  and  uitire.  He  is,  cuiiously  enough,  alwa^rs  a  Br&h- 
mau.  The  plays  have  eight,  or,  occording  to  some,  nine  rata,  or  chui-acteristic  flavors: 
the^-  r<t»a*  are  love,  mirth,  tenderness,  tierceness,  heroism,  terror,  disgutit,  wonder,  and 
triinquillity;  and  they  again  consist  of  conditions  with  numerous  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions. The  manner  according  to  which  the  form  of  speech  is  regulated,  is  anotlier 
peculiarity  of  the  Hindu  drama.  Only  the  hero  and  the  principal  personages  speak 
Sanskrit,  but  women — with  rare  escepiions — and  the  inferior  personagus  speak  Prftkyil, 
the  various,  higher  or  inferior,  idioms  of  that  language  being  adapted  to  their  hijgher  or 
inferior  character.  Sec  FnAKK'rr.  The  oldest  known  Sauskxit  <lrama  is  the  Mr'iekehha- 
kal't,  or  "  the  Clay  Cart,"  by  king  S'ddraka.  which,  in  the  opinion  of  U.  H.  Wilson — 
who  translated  it  in  his  Select  Upeoinetu  of  tite  I'heattr  of  the  JUiidu* — was  writen  in  the 
1st  c.  B.C.  Of  other  dramas  may  here  l)e  mentioned  Abk^n&nat'akantaia  (see  8'akun- 
T.VLA)and  VikravMrtai'i,  by  K£lidiisa(q.y.),  to  whom  also  the  dtnxa»  M<Uavikigram*»a 
is  attributed;  M  latimddJmta,  Maitaviracliarilii.  and  Uttarardmaeharita,  by  BhavabbQti; 
llntudvali,  by  S'llharsha;  Muiir  r  Icshrita,  by  Yis'&khudatta;  Hanumann  t'aka,  fabled  to 
have  been  composed  by  the  monkey  Uauumat  (q.v.);  and  Anarg/iar  gliata,  by  llurarl 
A  drama  of  a  peculiar  nature  is  the  PraboUJuichandrodaya,  by  Rr'ishn'auiis'ra,  who  in 
the  opinion  of  GoldstUcker,  expressed  iu  the  pi«face  to  his  tmnslatioo  of  this  drama, 
lived  at  the  end  of  the  12ih  century.  Its  leading  personages  are  all  of  a  transcendental 
kind;  such  as  tlie  supreme  spirit,  faith  in  Vishnu,  volition,  organ  of  imagination, 
opiuiun,  devotion,  quietude,  friendship,  etc.,  on  the  one  tade;  and  error,  egotism,  hypo- 
crisy, k>ve,  voluptuousness,  anger,  avariciousnesa,  etc.,  on  the  other;  and  its  object  is  to 
represent  the  victory  of  the  former  over  the  latter.  The  general  dullness  of  the  play  is 
relieved  by  a  number  of  sectarian  worshipers,  who  appear  on  the  scene,  each  eulogizing 
the  truth  of  bis  own  religion,  and  ridiculing  tluit  of  his  antagonist.  That  this  drama, 
which  would  baflle  the  patience  of  a  European  audience,  was  acted  "  before  king  Etrtivar- 
mun,  who,  with  bis  whole  assembly,  was  very  eager  to  see  it,"  the  poet  relates  in  the 
prelude  to  it.  An  imitation  of  this  drama  is'the  Chaitanyaehandrodaya.  by  Kavikam'a- 
iiura.  For  the  lran.slation  of  several  of  these  dramas,  and  an  account  of  others,  see  H. 
11.  Wilson's  Select  Speeimeni  of  tlie  Theater  of  tiie  Iliiidut  (3  vols.,  London.  1835). 

•  (/•)  i*'"*^  and  A'arratices. — Fables,  as  such,  occur,  and  are  referred  to.  as  early  as  in 
the  great  epic  poems;  but  the  oldest  eoileeUon  of  fable;*  is  the  Ptmehatanfra  (q.v.);  and 
after  it,  the  HtUtpades'a  (q.v.).  These  works  are  considered  by  the  Hindus  to  belong  to 
the  class  called  nith'Mra,  or  works  on  conduct  and  polity,  since  the  morals  drawn  from 
the  fables,  anci  expressed  in  sententious  verses,  with  wliicli  they  are  interwoven,  are  the 
object  for  which  these  collections  were  made.  A  different  cluss  of  writings  are  the 
ghost-stories,  merely  composed  for  amusement,  such  iis  the  Vet^lapancfianmati,  or  the 
25  talcs  of  the  vampire;  and  the  S'vkaMptati,  or  the  TO  tales  of  the  parrot;  and  the  8in- 
hdmiiadicdtnm'uii,  or  the  S3  tales  of  the  statues  on  the  the  throne  of  VikramAdityn.  A 
work  of  a  higher  order  is  the  VrHtatkathA,  "the  Grand  Tale,"  or  KathdtnriUdgara, 
•■  the  Ocean  for  the  Rivers  of  Tales,"  by  Bomadeva  of  Cashmere.  Among  narrativcn 
of  the  romance  class,  the  most  celebrated  are  the  Daiakum&racharitra,  or  the  "  Adven- 
tures of  the  Ten  Princes,"  by  Dan'd'in,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the'Utb  c, 
edited,  with  an  elaborate  preface,  by  H.  H.  Wilson;  Kadambari,  by  V&nabbatta;  and 
the  V  tazadattd,  by  Subandhu,  a  criticol  account  of  which  work  is  given  by  Fitsedward 
Hall,  iu  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  it  (Calcutta.  1859). 

(jj.)  ChronieUi. — Historical  works,  in  the  European  sense  of  the  word,  do  not  exist 
in  i>»n8krit  literature.  The  same  causes  which  have  clouded  all  Hindu  chronology,  and 
even,  at  recent  periods  of  Hindu  history,  have  transformed  historical  facts  into  myths, 
Nccm  to  have  rendered  the  Hindu  mind  indiSerent  to  the  research  and  the  recording  of 
hintin-icalUnlh.  The  only  approach  to  historical  works  is  found  in  some  chronicles, 
though  these,  also,  are  not  devoid  of  fictitious  narratives.  The  most  renowned  among 
tlicm  is  the  lid/aiarangin'i  (q.v.),  or  the  Chronicle  of  Cashmere,  by  Kalhana.  A  modem 
work  of  a  similar  kind,  but  of  mucli  smaller  extent,  is  the  KMtWamM'dtaUeharita,  or 
tiic  chronicle  of  a  series  of  royal  families  who  reigned  in  Bengal.  It  was  composed  in 
tlie  middle  of  the  last  century 

4.  SeienUfie  Literature.-  -(«.)  Philotophy.  See  the  articles  Sankhya,  Yooa,  NtIta. 
Vais'eshika,  MLmakba,  VedInta. 

(A.)  Orammar. — That  a  sdentUic  study  of  grammar  vas  cultivated  at  a  veiy  early 
period  of  Hindu  literature  is  borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  the  oldest  glossator  on  the 
Vedas,  YABKiV  (q.v.).    The  (^dest  extant  work,  however,  on  Sanskrit  grammar  is  pos- 
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tenor  to  the  woA  of  Tfiska;  it  is  the  gramniar  of  Pftn'ioi  (q.r.),  which  was  criticized  by 
K&tjr'Syana  (q.v.)  in  tlie  Vdrttikat,  these,  again,  l)eing  commented  on  and  criticized  by 
Patanjali  in  the  Mahdb/idskya.  (See  Pan'Iki,  where  some  of  the  principal  later  works 
couuected  with  Ids  system  are  mentioned.)  That  the  Prdtia'dkhyat  (see  Veda)  did  not 
precede  the  grammar  of  Pttnini,  has  been  shown  by  QoldbiQcker  iu  hisPiidini,  kis  fjf^ 
tioa  in  Sunnkrit  Literature,  «tx.  Of  authors  of  grammars,  not  following  th?  teehxi^l  ! 
system  of  P&u'ini,  the  principal  ere  Hemachandra,  a  Jaiim  (q.r.)  writer,  and  Yopsiddta,  j 
wlio  proliably  lived  about  six  centuries  ago,  and  is  especially  esteemed  in  Beogal.';  | 

(c.)  Lexicography. — It  consists  of  glossaries  of  words  and  tMt^tw — a  term  which  may  bo 
vaguely  rendered  by  "roots,"  or  "radicals,"  though  it  does  not  imply  to  the  Ilindu 
grammsriun  the  idea  of  a  linguistic  element — and  of  commentaries  on  these  glossaries.  The 
oldest  known  glossary  of  Yedie  words — nouns  and  \*erbs — is  the  NiruktdXii.v.)  of  Yfiska. 
Kenowned  glossaries  of  elaimical  words  are  the  Amarakonlia,  by  Amarusinlia,  who  is 
is  probably  not  later  tlian  the  8d  c.  after  Christ;  the  AUiid/idnaratnamdld,  by  HalAyudha; 
the  Baimakoiha,  by  Uemachandra;  and  the  Vis'tBaprakdsa,  by  Mahes'wnra.  (For  other 
works  of  this  class,  see  Wilson's  SaUgkiii-Enfflitfi  Dictionary,  preface  to  1st  ed.  1819; 
and  Colebrooke's  MitceUaneous  Eseayt,  vol.  i.  p.  60,  ff.)  The  glossaries  of  d}idtu$  are 
called  DMtupdt'luu.  The  oldest  was  probably  composed  by  P&u'ini  himself,  and  is  the 
^Y>andwork  of  the  existing  works  of  this  name,  though  the  latter  contain  numerous  addi- 
tions of  later  forms.  The  chief  commentary  on  the  LhdtupdOta  is  that  by  the  celebrated 
MAdhavficIiiliya  (q.v.). 

.  (d. )  Prosody.— Sanskrit  prosody  admits  three  sorts  of  meter :  one  governed  by  the  Aum- 
ber  of  syllables,  and  which  is  mostly  uniform,  or  monoschematic,  in  profnnc  poetry,  but 
not  so  in  various  passages  of  the  Yedas;  the  other  regulated  by  feet  equivalent  to  two 
long  syllables,  or  to  four  short;  and  the  third  regulated  by  the  proportion  of  STllabic 
instants,  without  noticing  the  numl)er  of  feet.  Borne  SOtras  (q.v)  connected  with  the 
Vedas  contain  rules  on  the  Vedic  meters;  but  the  principal  work  on  Vedic  as  well  as 
profane  prosody  is  the  Chhanduh'e'diitra,  by  Pingala,  which  has  been  commented  on  by 
various  wrhers,  the  most  conspicuous  of  whom  is  Halftyudhabhat't'a.  A  short  treatise 
on  prosody,  which  only  exhibits  the  most  common  sorts  of  meter,  the  Srutabodha,  is 
attributed,  but  probably  wrongly,  to  KAlidfisa  (q.v.).  . 

(<'.)  Art  of  Poetry.— It  is  treated  in  works  on  dramaturgy,  and  works  on  the  poetical    j 
art  in  general.    The  oldest  work  on  the  dramatic  art  is  the  S&tra  of  Bhaiata;  a  later  one 
is  the  Bae'aHipa  by  Dhanan]aya,    Some  of  the  principal  works  of  the  latter  category    I 
are  the  K&tyapra»'a,  by  Mamurat'a,  the  Kivy/idaraa,  by  Dand'in,  and  the  Sdliityadar-   \ 
pan'a,  by  Vis'wanAtha  Kavirftja.     Several  other  works  of  this  class  are  especially  con- 
cerned in  (he  explanation  of  figures  of  speech. 

(f.)  Worla  Qti  Mv»ie. — In  general,  they  treat  of  notes,  musical  scales,  melodies,  the  < 
art  of  singing,  and  musical  instruments;  and  some  of  them  also  of  the  art  of  dancing  and  ,  ' 
performing.  The  melodies,  or  Rdga*,  are  represented  as  deities,  who  have  wives,  the 
Ji&ffin'U.  Their  number  is  uniform  in  the  different  works,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
passages  in  dramas  and  other  poetical  woiks  intended  for  singing  were  written  to  suit 
these  fixed  melodies,  and  not  that  the  melodies  were  composed  after  the  poet  had  per- 
formed his  task.  The  principal  works  of  this  kirid  are  the  Savgitai-atndkara,  by  Sftm- 
gadeva,  the  Bangitadarpan'a,  by  Dfimodara,  and  the  Savgitaddmodara,  by  S'ubhankara. 
Special  treatises  relate  to  the  melodies  alone. 

(g.)  Amatory  Art. — Works  treating  of  this  art  purport  methodically  to  explain  and  to 
classify  all  that  relates  to  love,  and  they  refer  for  many  of  their  statements  to  the  oldest 
authorities.    The  chief  work  on  the  subject  is  the  Kdma-S&tra  of  Vfttsyftyana. 

(h.)  Astronomy  and  Ariihmetie. — The  calendars  connected  with  the  Vedas  are  the 
earliest  evidence  of  Hindu  proficiency  in  astronomy;  they  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  a 
solar  year  of  863  days,  and  their  date  is  assumed  by  Colcbrooke  to  belong  to  the  18th  c 
B.C.,  while  oihers  would  place  them  a  few  centuries  later.  The  scientific  works  of  later 
Hindu  astronomers  are  professedly  based  on  five  ancient  systems,  or  Siddhftntos,  called 
the  Paulis'a-,  Romaka-,  VSs'isht'ha-,  Saura-,  and  Puit£maha-Siddhfinta;  and  the  earliest 
renowned  author  among  these  astronomers  is  Aiyabbat't'a,  who,  according  to  Cole- 
brooke's calculation,  did  not  live  later  than  the  6th  c.  after  Christ.  From  the  quotations 
by  Brabmagupta,  it  appears  that  Arynbhatta  "  affirmed  a  dinmal  revolution  of  the  earth 
on  its  axis,  that  he  possessed  the  true  theory  of  the  causes  of  lunar  and  solar  eclipses, 
and  that  be  noticed  the  motion  of  the  solstitial  and  equinoctial  points,  but  restricted  it 
to  a  regular  oscillation,  of  which  he  assigned  the  limit  and  the  period."  Bee,  for  further 
detail,  Colebrooke's  .d/j^eij'a,  etc.  (Lond.  1817,  p.  38).  His  principal  work,  IheArgdaM- 
lu'ata,  is  at  present  only  known  from  the  quotations  of  Bnilimngupta,  Bhat't'otpala,  and 
others;  but  bis  other  works,  the  Dat'agitxkd  and  Aryaihat't'iya,  are  extant.  Vaifthami- 
hira.  the  next  important  astronomical  writer,  a  native  of  Ujjnyinl.  lived  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  6th  c.  after  Christ.  His  compilation  of  the  five  Siddhftntas,  the  Parachand- 
dJidntika,  is  not  yet  recovered ;  but  several  of  his  astrologicnl  treatises,  nnd  the  scholia 
on  them  bv  Bhat't'otpala  or  Utpala  are  preserved,  and  his  Br'iliatmnhitd  hns  been  recently 
edited  by  I)r.  H.  Kern  (Calc,  1865).  Another  gi-eat  astronomical  authority  is  Briigir.a- 
gupta,  who  appears  to  have  written  towanl  the  close  of  ilic  sixth,  or  the  bcginiiii:g  of 
the  following  century ;  his  work  bears  the  title  of  lirahmntiddMnta,,  and  it  Wiis  follovced 
up  by  BhSskara,  who  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  c,  composed  a  culebralod  word,  the 
U   K.  XIIL-10   ,  ■ 
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SiidMnUuHnmMn'i.  transOated  by  Lancelot  WilUnwii  <Cslc.,  1861).  The  8(^rya*iddMnta 
Ims  been  edited  by  Fitzedward  Uall  (Calc,  1859);  and  two  translations  of  it  are  due,  one 
to  E.  Burgess,  in  the  Journal  ot  the  American  oriental  society,  accompanied  with  notes 
by  WhitDey  (N«w  Haven,  1860);  another  to  Bftpfidera  8'tstrl  (Calc.  1861);  but  whether 
this  Biddbsnta  is  the  8aura,  one  of  the  five  original  Siddb&ntas  above  mentioned,  or  a 
Inter  work  bearing  a  similar  title,  is  matter  of  doubt.  That  Hindu  asirunomy  is  largely 
indebted  for  its  progress  to  the  kindred  scienoee  of  western  nations  maybe  inferred 
from  the  occurrence  in  Sanskrit  of  terms  whicb  are  of  Arabic  and  Qreek  origin.  Thus, 
the  terms  horA,  drwhkAn'a,  lipta,  kendra,  etc,  are  easily  traced  to  the  Oreek  Adra,  deka- 
fiot,  lepta,  fe»n<Mm,  etc. — ^That  works  on  Hindu  astronomy  contain  more  or  fewer  chap- 1 
tors  or  passages  which  no  longer  concern  astronomy,  but  belong  to  the  sphere  of  astrol- 
ogy, can  be  no  matter  of  surprise,  'considering  the  intimate  connection  in  wliich,  in 
India,  religion  and  superstition  stand  to  every  branch  of  human  knowledge,  and  much 
more  especially  to  one  concerning  the  heavenly  bodies.  There  are,  moreover,  numerous 
works  which  are  purely  astrologioal,  merely  treating  of  nativities  and  tlie  influence  of 
the  planets  on  certain  periods  of  the  day  or  month,  and  the  occurrences  that  would  take 
place  at  them.  Among  celebrated  writers  on  algebra,  it  must  here  suffice  to  name  Varit- 
Bamihira  and  BhSskara.    See  Colebrooke's  Algwra,  as  quoted  above. 

(i.)  AfsdieitM. — The  origin  of  Hindu  medicine  is  referred  to  the  god  Brahman,  from 
•whom  the  Ayurveda,  or  "  the  science  of  long  life,"  was  obtained  bv  Daksha,  who  com- 
municated it  in  his  turn  to  the  As'wins.  Some  time  after  this,  mankind,  in  consequuneo 
of  their  wickedness,  becoming  afflicted  with  numerous  diseases,  the  Munis,  or  saints, 
met  in  the  Himalaya  mountains  to  search  for  a  remedy.  A  long  list  of  these  saints  is 
given  by  OAaraka,  one  of  the  greatest  medical  writers,  and  it  is  so  far  of  iutcrest  ns  it 
contains  several  names  known  m  Hindu  history,  and  which  thus  may  bo  probably  con- 
nected with  the  early  stud^  of  Hindu  rae<licine.  The  two  greatest  medical  authorities  ' 
the  worlcs  of  whom  are  stdl  extant  are  Ckaraka  and  Smfruta  (q.v.).  Botli  treat  of  the 
duties  of  physicians  and  their  pupils,  of  anatomy  and  physiology;  hygeoiogy;  materia 
medica,  pharmacy,  and  preparations  of  medicine;  surgery;  the  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and 
treatment  of  a  considerable  number  of  diseases;  midwifery,  toxicology,  etc.  Several 
chapters  in  thnm  ai-c  devoted  to  omens  and  portents,  as  well  as  to  the  evil  influence  of 
planets  and  demons  on  the  human  liody.  Cliaraka,  who  is  older  than  Sus'ruta,  contains 
more  mythological  detail  than  the  latter.  Of  the  authorities  quoted  by  Chariika,  Atrcya 
seems  still  preserved  in  a  work,  the  AtreyoMnhitli,  which  is  far  less  scientific  and  corn- 
plete  than  either  the  work  of  Chamka,  or  Sus'ruta,  and  therefore  appears  to  Iiave  pre- 
ceded tliem. — See  also  T.  A.  Wise,  Commentary  on  the  Mndu  System  cf  Medioine  (Loud., 
I860). 

(j.)  ArehUMture. — Treatises  on  architecture,  sculpture,  etc.,  are  collectively  called 
SUptufMra.  There  appear  to  have  been  33,  or,  according  to  some,  64  standard  treatises 
on  these  arts,  but  of  these  only  a  few  are  probably  still  in  existence.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  them  is  the  Mdnoadra,  which  consists  of  58  chapters,  each  of  which  Is  devoted  to  a 
particular  topic — such  as  measures  used  in  architecture;  the  different  sites  to  be  selected 
for  building  temples  and  houses;  the  mode  of  determining  the  difierent  points  of  the 
compass;  the  several  sorts  of  villages,  towns,  and  cities,  with  directions  for  building 
them;  the, different  parts  of  an  editice,  its  omunents,  pedestals,  bases,  pillars,  etc.;  the 
various  sorts  of  temples;  the  constniction  of  porticoes,  gates,  palaces,  etc.;  the  con- 
Mruction  of  images,  and  cars  in  which  the  gods  are  carried  in  procession,  together  with 
the  ceremonies  attending  the  consecration  of  images;  the  mode  of  determining  the 
propitious  moment  for  commencing  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  edifice,  etc.  See,  for 
further  detdl,  BAm  RAz,  Eitay  on  we  Arehiteeture  of  the  Hindu*  (London,  1^). 

For  a  more  copious  supply  of  titles  of  books  on  the  subjects  mentioned,  the  reader 
xnay  consult  Qildemeister,  WMaOieea  8an»krita,  Bonn  (1847),  and  the  printed  catalogues 
Of  the  librarr  of  the  India  office,  of  the  Sanskrit  MS8.  of  the  Bodleian  Jibraty  at  Oxfcnrd, 
and  of  the  Mwakrit  HSS.  of  the  royal  library  at  Berlin. 

SANSON.  NI0OLA9, 1600-67;  b.  Abbeville,  France;  educated  at  the  Amiens  Jesuit 
college.  In  1616  he  made  a  map  of  ancient  Gaul.  He  engaged  in  business,  but  with 
little  success,  and  in  1637  visited  Paris,  where  he.  attracted  the  notioe  of  Louis  XIII., 
and  became  his  instructor  in  geography.  By  him  he  was  made  engineer  of  Rcardy, 
and  later,  geographer  to  the  king  and  councilor  of  state.  His  maps  were  not  remark- 
able for  accuracy,  but  he  has  the  honor  of  being  the  creator  of  French  geography. 

SANTA  ANNA,  a  co.  in  n.w.  New  Kezico,  having  the  territorial  line  of  Arizona 
for  its  w.  boundary;  7,000  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  2,699—3,587  of  American  birth.  It  is  drained 
by  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Rio  dc  Chaco,  the  Rio  Puerco,  and  other  streams.  Its  surface  is 
mountainous,  a  range  of  mountains  occupying  the  e.  portion,  the  Sierra  de  Chusca  the 
s.w.  The  rainfall  is  very  slight,  and  the  farming  lands  require  irrigatioa,  but  are  very 
fertile,  and  produce  wheat  and  corn.  The  country  is  adapted  to  raising  cattle  and  sheen, 
particularlv  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  where  large  quantities  of  wool  are  produced. 
Co.  seat,  Jemez. 

lAXTA  A'WA,  or  Ana,  a  t.  of  Central  America,  in  the  state  of  San  Salvador,  and 
K  m.  o.w.  by  w.  from  the  town  of  Sau  Salvador.    Pop.  about  10,000. 
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BAHTA  AVVA,  Don  Akitoivio  Lopbz  de,  ez-Prcsldent  of  Mexico,  was  born  in  Jalapa, 
in  1798.  While  a  mere  youth  he  entered  the  Spariish  army,  and  became  lieut.col,  in 
1821.  When  Mexico  determined  to  throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  Santa  Anna  greatly 
distingialslied  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Mexican  troops.  The  Spanish  royalists  w^ro 
exn^led  from  Vera  Cruz,  and  he  was  elected  ^vemor  of  the  city  and  provmce.  Itur- 
bioe  had  establfslied  an  imperial  rule  over  Mexico  (q.v.),  but  his  tyranny  Jiaving  worked 
Ills  downfall,  Banta  Anna  proclaimed  in  1832  a  Mexican  republic,  which  was  recognized 
Isy  every  foreign  state  except  Spain.  He  was  incessantly  engaged  in  qucliiag  the  civil 
wars  kindled  by  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  factions.  In  181^  he  engageil  and  put 
to  fli^t  a  division  of  Spanish  troops  which  invaded  Mexico  by  way  of  Tampico,  with 
the  view  of  a^ain  brining  Mexico  under  Spanish  rule.  The  separation  of  Texas  (q.v.) 
from  the  Mexican  union  was  vigorously  but  unavailingly  opposed  by  Sunta  Anna.  In 
1887  differences  arose  with  France,  and  a  drviaion  of  French  troops  Innded  at  Vera  Cruz. 
They  were  gallantly  engaged  by  Santa  Anna,  who  drove  a  portion  of  them  into  the  seal 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  In  this  action  he  received  a  bullet  in  the  leg,  which 
rendered  the  amputation  of  the  limb  necessary.  In  1S38  the  French  took  Vera  Cruz, 
Mod  obtained  the  settlement  of  their  differences.  In  1847  war  having  been  declared  by 
Mexico  against  the  United  States,  Santa  Anna  took  the  command  of  the  Mexican  forces. 
)3e  offered  a  gallant  but  ineffectual  resistance  to  the  troops  of  generals  Scott  and  Taylor. 
The  city  of  Mexico  having  l>ecn  stormed  and  taken  by  the  Americans  under  gen.  Eicott,' 
the  war  wa»at  an  end,  and  Santa  Anna  retired  from  Mexico.  During  30  years  he  had 
disputed  the  direction  of  affairs  with  Bustamente,  Herreni,  Cevallos,  and  other  chiefs  of 
parties,  being  at  one  time  dictator,  and  at  another  disgraced  and  an  exile.  In  1853 
Mexico,  torn  b^  civil  dissensions,  and  falling  into  anarchy,  again  recalled  Santa  Anna. 
.  lie  declared  himself  president  for  life,  and  a  civil  war  was  the  immediate  result.  In 
1855  be  was  driven  from  the  country.  Daring  the  government  of  Juarez,  1858-68,  Santa 
Anna  was  looked  up  to  as  their  chief  and  future  ruler  by  an  influential  party  in  Mexico. 
On  the  establishment  of  a  hereditary  monarchy  under  Maximilian  of  Austria  as  emperor, 
'Santa  Anna  returned  to  Mexico,  having  first  signed  an  act  of  adhesion  to  the  empire. 
De  soon,  however,  began  to  intrigue  for  bis  own  return  to  power,  issuing  addresses  to 
the  people  as  emperor,  and  was  ordered  to  leave  the  country.  After  some  residence  in 
the  United  States,  Santa  Anna  planned  an  expedition  agninst  Juarez;  but  ere  a  landing 
at  Vera  Criz  had  been  effected,  Santa  Anna,  with  his  secretary,  was  taken  prisoner. 
He  was  condemned  to  death,  but  pardoned  by  Juarez,  on  condition  of  bis  leaving 
Mexico.  He  afterward  resided  on  Statcn  island,  N.  Y.,  where  he  S|aent  his  time  cock- 
fighting  and  playing  at  three-card  monte.  On  the  death  of  Juarez  in  1876  he  returned 
to  Mexico,  where  he  died  in  1876.  He  was  regarded  by  his  countrymen  as  their  ablest 
goncral,  and  he  was  more  successful  than  any  other  Mexican  ruler  in  quelling  the  miser- 
able civil  wars,  tliougli  he  sometimes  showed  unjustifiable  cruelty.  He  was  also  accused 
of  being  greedy  of  wealth,  and  un.icrupulous  in  the  means  of  obtaining  it.  He  received 
the  grand  cross  of  Cliarles  III.  of  Spain,  and  the  grand  cross  of  the  red  eagle  of  Prussia.' 

SANTA  BAR'BARA,  a  oo.  in  b.w.  California,  having  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the  8. 
and  w.,  the  Quaymaa  river  on  the  n.,  comprising  several  islands  on  the  coast:  about 
2,800  sq.m.;  pon.  '80,  9.522—8,124  of  American  birth,  878  colored.  It  is  drained  by  tha 
Ebinta  Clara  ana  Santa  Inez  rivers.  Its  surface  is  crossed  in  the  e.  by  the  Sierra  San 
Bafael  and  the  Sierra  Santa  Inez;  in  the  w.  i^  is  less  hilly;  throughout  its  entire 
extent  the  low  hind  and  river  banks  are  fertile,  producing  grain,  potatoes,  daiiy  prod- 
nets,  oranges,  and  all  tropical  fruits,  and  grapes  which  are  made  into  wine  and  raisins. 
The  climate  is  warm  and  mild,  and  the  rainfall  is  slight  from  May  to  November. 
Orchards  of  mulberry  trees  have  been  planted,  and  large  numbers  of  cattle  are  raised. 
Its  mineral  products  are  asphaltum,  largely  exported,  salt,  petroleum,  sulphur,  copper, 
bnd  iron.    Gold  is  found.    Co.  seat,  Santa  Barbara. 

BANTA  BAR'BARA,  a  t.  in  s.  California,  90  m.  n.w.  of  Los  Angeles.  860  m.  si  of 
Ban  Francisco;  pop.  '70,  4,255.  It  contains  an  old  mission  cathedral,  and  is  the  seat  of 
Santa  Barbara  and  Franciscan  colleges  and  St.  Vincent's  institute,  jt  has  7  nlmrches, 
«  public  school,  a  bank,  5  newspapers,  a  circulating  library,  masonic  and  odd  fellows' 
lodges,  and  a  patrons  of  husbandry  society.  It  has  several  extensive  vineyards  and  hot 
springs,  and  on  account  of  its  soft  and  salubrious  climate  is  much  frequented  by  con- 
sumptive invalids  from  the  eastern  states.  Live  stock  is  raised  in  large  numlx:rs,  and 
the  exportation  of  wool  is  important.    It  has  flour  and  lumber  mills. 

SANTA  CATHARINA,  a  province  in  Brazil,  bounded  e.  by  the  Atlantic,  and  on 
the  other  three  sides  by  the  provinces  of  Paran&  and  Rio  Grande  de  Sul;  18,924  sq.m. : 
pop.  159,803.  Except  on  the  coast,  which  is  low,  the  surface  is  mountainous,  travevsed 
by  the  ©Erra  Catharina  on  the  w.,  and  well  watered.  On  account  of  the  mildness  of  the 
climate,  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  beauty  of  the  scenery,  it  is  called  "the  paradise  of 
Brazil."  The  principal  productions  are  rice,  manioc,  millet,  sugar,  coffee,  and  cochi- 
neal. Beds  of  bituminous  coal  have  been  found.  The  chief  towns  are  Deslerro,  Sao 
Pmneisco,  and  Lfiguna.  Thi-re  are  prosperous  German  colonies  in  the  province.  Off 
the  coast,  separated  by  a  strait,  is  the  fortified  island  of  Santa  Catharina,  80  m.  long,  8 
broad,  forming  the  fine  Imy  of  the  same  name.. 
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SANTA  CLARA,  a  co.  in  w.  Cal.,  bordered  on  the  n.  by  San  Frondaco  bay,  and 

crossed  by  the  Southern  Paciflc,  and  the  San  JoBebi-ancli  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroads; 
drained  iJy  the  Oaudaloupe  river.  Coyote  creelt,  and  other  streams ;  1382  sq.m. ;  pop. 
'80,  35,039,  partly  Chinese.  The  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  of  Sunta  Clara,  which  u 
20  m.  wide,  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  county,  and  lie",  between  the  coast  and  Bant* 
Clara  mountains,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  mount  Hamilton,  4,449  ft.  high.  Tiie 
valley  is  furubhed  with  water  Ironi  nearly  1000  artesian  wells;  the  climate  is  uniform, 
land  there  is.  abundance  of  good  fruit.  The  pnncipl  productions  are  lumber,  gr^n, 
|Iiay,  wine,  cattle,  wool,  and  hops.  It  contains  asplialtum,  copper,  petroleum,  mmeral 
and  hot  springs,  and  the  New  Almaden  and  Gaudaloupe  quicl^ilver  mines,  the  richest 
la  the  world,  which  yielded  in  1875,  81,106,200  lbs.  It  has  manufactories  of  tanned  and 
curried  leather,  carriages,  wagons,  machinery,  pa[)er,  saddlery,  harness,  tin,  copper,  and 
sheet-iron  ware,  flour,  pinning,  and  savv-mills,  and  establishments  for  smelting  quick- 
silver.   Co.  seat,  San  Jose. 

SANTA  CLAU8.    See  Nicholas,  Saimt. 

SANTA  CRUZ,  a  co.  in  w.  Cal.,  bounded  by  the  Pacific  ocean  and  Monterey  bay  on 
the  w.,  on  the  e.  by  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  and  on  the  s.  by  P^aro  river;  crossed  by  tbe 
Santa  Cruz  railroad,  and  drained  by  the  San  Lorenza  and  Soquel  rivers;  433  sq.m. ; 
pop.  'SO,  13,801.  The  surface  is  mountainous  and  heavily  wooded  with  oak,  pine,  and 
redwood  trees  of  large  gniwth,  the  redwood  often  attaining  the  size  of  16  ft.  in  diameter. 
The  soil  in  tbe  valleys  is  fertile,  and  large  crops  are  raiseaT  The  main  productions  aro 
grnin,  potatoes,  wine,  butter,  and  cuttle.  It  contains  copper,  limestone,  petroleum, 
gold,  and  sand  that  is  used  in  making  g^lass.  It  has  good  water-power,  and  there  ar* 
manufactories  of  gunpowder,  barrels,  lime,  saddlery  and  harness,  engines  and  boilers, 
tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware,  tanned  and  cunicd  leather,  flour,  planing  and  saw-  . 
mills.    Sardines  and  other  fish  are  abundant  in  the  bay.    Co.  seat,  Santa  Cruz. 

SAHTA  CBUZ  (Tcnerifte),  the  capital  of  the  Canary  islands  (q.v.),  and  the  chief  sea- 

f)ort  of  the  group,  stands  on  the  n.e.  side  of  the  island  of  Tenenne.  Its  port,  the  safest 
n  Canaria,  Las  recently  been  extended  and  impmved  by  the  construction  of  two  moles, 
with  a  united  length  of  about  6,400  ft^,  which  inclose  a  large  space  of  water,  affording 
f.xcellent  anchorage  in  from  two  to  nine  fathoms.  "When  completed,  these  works  will 
be  of  inestimable  value,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  to  the  island.  The  streets  of 
Santa  Cruz  are  broad,  the  houses  whitewashed  and  flat-roofed,  and  several  of  the  public 
buildings  striking  in  appearance.  The  town  is  defended  by  several  forts  and  redoubts. 
Formerly  large  quantities  of  wine  of  excellent  quality  were  grown  in  Teneriffo,  and 
shipped  for  export  at  Santa  Cruz;  now,  however,  the  principal  article  of  export  from 
this,  and  also  from  the  other  island.o,  is  cochineal.  Couls  from  England,  together  with 
manufactured  goods,  hardware,  and  furniture  are  imported.  Of  the  imports  at  Santa 
Cruz,  more  than  a  third  come  from  Kngland,  and  the  annual  imports  amount  to  about 
£160,000.    Pop.  18,228. 

8ANTA  CBTTZ.    See  Yiboin  Ibl^ni)^ 

SAHTA  CBTTZ  SX  lA  FALKA,  the  capital  of  Palma,  one  of  the  Canary  islands  (q.T.). 
It  stands  on  the  e.  coast  of  Palma,  on  a  spacious  bav  from  7  to  10  fathoms  deep.  Pop. 
about  5,000,  employed  partly  in  manufactures  of  silKs  and  hosiery. 

SANTA  Ffe,  a  prov.  in  the  Argentine  republic,  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Rio  Parana', 
(leparatiDg  it  from  Entre  Rins;  bounded  by  Buenos  A)Te8,  Cordova,  Corrientes,  and 
Santiago;  87,600  sq.m. ;  pop.  89,117.  It  is  divided  into  the  departments  of  Siinln  F6, 
San  Jo86,  San  Oeronimo,  and  Rosnrio.  It  is  drained  by  the  Rio  Solado  and  tbe  Tercero. 
In  the  8.  are  level  plains  rising  into  hills  in  the  n.,  and  diversified  by  salt  lakes.  Much 
of  the  country  is  occupied  by  extensive  forests;  in  the  cultivated  portions,  wheat,  maize, 
tolracco,  wax,  honey,  and  tropical  fruits  arc  pniduced.  Agriculture  and  stock-raising 
are  the  chief  pursuits.    The  chief  town  is  Rosnrio.    Capital,  Santa  Fe. 

SANTA  Ffi,  a  CO.  in  n.  central  New  Mexico;  drained  by  the  Bio  Qrande  and  its 
branches,  and  the  Pecos;  about  1900  sq.m.;  pop.  'TO.  9,699—9,888  of  American  birth. 
The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  heavily  wooded.  The  soil  is  fertile  in  the  Rio  Grands 
valley,  but  on  the  high  table-lands  sterile  and  uncultivated.  The  principal  productions 
are  wheat,  corn,  wool,  and  cattle.    Gold,  iron,  and  coal  are  found.    Co.  seat,  Santa  F4 

i      SAHTA  FE,  a  t.  of  the  Argentine  republic,  on  tbe  right  bank  of  the  Snlado,  a  largtt 
'  branch  of  the  Parana,  250  m.  n.w.  by  n.  from  Buenos  Ayres.    Pop.  15,000. 

8AKTA  rz,  city  and  capital  of  the  territory  of  New  Mexico,  U.S.,  built  among  ttie 
Rocky  mountains,  on  a  plain  7,047  ft.  alwve  the  sea.  It  is  an  old  Spanish  Mexican 
town,  and  contains  4  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  Presbyterian  mission  church,  and  the 

fovernment  buildings'.    It  has  an  active  overland  trade  with  St.  Louis.    Pop.  in  70, 
,765. 

SANTA  Ffi  (flnte),  capital  of  New  Mexico  and  of  Santa  FS  co.,  is  on  both  sides  of 
Santa  F6  ci'eek.  whicli  flows  info  the  Rio  Grande,  275  m.  w.  of  Denver;  pop.  "75,  about 
6,000,  mostly  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  origin.  It  is  the  center  of  trade  with  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  climate  is  very  equable  and  healthy.  The  town  is  irregular, 
the  streets  ore  uxparcd,  narrow,  and  crooked.    The  houses  are  generally  built  of  adobe* 
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cr  saA-dried  'bricks,  and  ore  of  one  etory.  The  principal  business  houses  ore  on  Ihree 
sides  of  a  publie  nquarc  or  plaza  of  two  acres;  and  on  tlie  fourth  is  tlie  old  palace  of  one 
story,  now  containing  the  governor's  residence,  a  legislative  liall,  and  court-room.  In 
the  oenter  of  the  town  is  a  beautiful  parl^  Santa  Fe  contains  a  court-house,  2  national 
hanbs,  a  jail,  2  newspapers,  5  churches,  and  a  convent.  It  is  a  Riimiin  Catholic  arch- 
Ushop'ssee.  Silver  and  copper  are  found  near  the  city.  When  it  was  flnit  visited  liy 
the  Spaniards  in  1542,  it  was  an  Indian  settlement,  and  has  been  tbc  capital  of  New 
llezico  since  1643.  In  16ti0  it  was  taken  aod  burned  bv  the  Indians,  and  the  whites 
were  driven  away.  In  1694  the  Spaniards  returned  anu  reciiptured  it.  In  1837  th« 
Indians  made  another  assault,  but  were  conquered  by  Manuel  Armijo.  The  United 
States  troops  took  possession  in  1846,  under  ^n.  8.  W.  Kearney,  who  found  there  20 
Aiaerican  traders  and  trappers.  The  territorial  government  was  established  in  1851.  In 
1863  the  reb^l  troops  ur^er  gen.  Sibley  occupied  the  city,  but  were  defeated  by  the 
Union  forces  under  col.  Slough  and  compelled  tu  evacuate  it. 

UJITALA'CSf,  n  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  mostly  trees  and  shrubs.  The 
leaves  are  undivided,  sometimes  mlnnte.  The  perianth  is  superior,  4  to  5  cleft.  Tlie 
atamcns  are  4  or  5,  opposite  the  segments  of  the  perianth,  and  mserted  into  their  bases. 
The  oTiiTy  is  one-celled,  with  one  to  four  ovules.  The  fruit  is  one-seeded,  nut-like,  Of 
druTOCeous. — There  are  about  110  known  species,  natives  of  various  parts  of  the  world, 
theKutopean  and  most  of  the  Nortli  Amencan  species  being  obscure  weeds,  while  the 
trees  of  the  order  occur  chiefly  in  the  £Sast  Indies,  !New  Holland,  and  the  South  Sea 
islMida  Sandal-wood  (q.v.)  is  the  produce  of  plants  of  this  order.  The  leaves  of 
Mjftit  Nefxdetuis  are  used  for  tea.  Some  species  nre  used  in  medicine  in  their  native 
codntrics.  Futanun  aeuminatut  is  the  quandang  uut  of  New  Holland.  Its  taste  and 
qnalitics  resemble  those  of  sweet  almonds,  as  do  also  those  of  the  seed  of  the  Genantmia 
tometdota  of  Peru.  Pyruiaria  oleifera,  the  buffalo  tree  or  oil-nut,  has  a  large  seed,  from 
which,  in  the  southern  stntes  of  America,  oil  is  obtained. 

SAVTALIKE,  or  Sahtalio  Acid,  the  coloring  matter  of  pteroearpus  santaUtiiu,  or 
red  saadal-wood,  is  readily  obt:uned  by  digesting  the  rasped  wood  in  alcohol,  and  then 
precipiCating  the  santnline  by  the  free  additiun  of  water.  It  is  little  used  in  this  country 
as  a  dye-stuff,  but  it  is  employed  in  India  both  in  dyeing  silk  and  cotton.  It  is  in  con- 
sequence of  the  santaline  contained  in  it  that  red  sandal-wood  isxetained  in  tiiepharnuh 
eopceia  as  a  coloring  agent  for  tinctures,  etc. 

aAHTA  KAKQAEITA,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  43  m.  n.w.  of  Girgcnti.    Pop.  7,000. 

>AKTA  HABOH^BI'TA  01  BEtl'CE.  a  city  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Oirgenti, 
vith  7,500  inhabitants.  From  the  lands  tielongiag  to  it,  grain,  wine,  and  oil  are  exported. 
Woven  goods  and  hats  are  manufactured  for  export. 

BAVTA  K AROHEBITA  SI  SAPAXLO,  a  pleasant  t.  In  the  province  of  Genoa,  situated 
on  the  sca-coost  alx>ut  8  m.  from  Rapallo.  The  Genoese  coral  fishery  is  carried  on  prin- 
cipally by  feluccas  fitted  out  here,  and  manned  by  the  bold  seafaring  population.  Fop. 
^1,  of  Stmta  Margherita  di  R:tpallo  (also  called  Santa  Margherita  Ligure),  4,750. 

SANTA  MARIA,  a  city  in  s.  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Cadiz;  on  the  bay  of  Cadia, 
8  m.  n.e.  of  the  city  of  that  name,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gaudalete  river;  pop.  19,247. 
It  ia  7  m.  by  rail  from  Jeres.  and  receives  its  wine  for  exportation.  Its  manufactures 
include  brandy,  liquors,  leather,  soap,  oil,  hats,  wax,  etc.  ' 

SAB'TA  XAKTA  BI  OAF  VA-VETEBX,  a  city  of  a  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Caserta, 
with  about  16,800  inhabitants.  It  is  not  handsome  but  new,  and  its  population  increases 
every  year.  The  neighboring  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  abundance  of  grain, 
fruits,  oil,  and  excellent  wines.  Its  manufactures  consist  of  cloth  and  other  woven 
materials  and  hals. 

8AKTA  XAETA.  a  t  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  the  capital  of  a  province;  on 
n  bay  of  the  Caribbean  sea,  400  m.  e.n.e.  from  Panama.  There  is  a  good  harbor, 
defended  by  a  castle  and  several  batteries.    Pop.  8,000. 

S&VTA  If AVBA,  or  Lbtjca'dia  (anc.  also  Leueadia  and  L«uea»,  so  called  from  its 
white  cliffs,  one  of  the  Ionian  islands,  off  the  w.  coast  of  the  ancient  Greek  province  of 
Acamania,  from  which  it  is  now  separated  by  a  passage  about  a  mile  wida,  although  it 
was  in  early  times  connected  with  the  main-land  by  an  isthmus.  The  canal  across  the 
iathmos,'  which  converted  the  peninsula  into  an  island,  is  said  to  have  been  cut  by  the 
Gorinllifans.  Santa  Maura  is  about  22  m.  long,  and  has  a  breadth  ranging  from  0  to  9 
miles. .  Area  about  180  sq,m. ;  pop.  20,147.  Its  surface  la  very  uneven.  It  is  traversed 
by  n  radge  of  hills  from  north  to  south,  whicli  end  at  the  southern  extremity  in  the  high 
white  cliffs  called  by  the  Italian  sailors  of  the  Levant  cape  Ducato  (a  corruption  of 
Leueatu),  but  better  known  under  the  name  of  "  Sappho's  Leap." 

SAWTANDER,  a  state  in  the  United  States  of  Colombia;  bounded  on  the  n.e.  by 
Vencsuela,  and  on  the  w.  by  the  Magdalena  river;  about  16,000  sq.m.;  pop.  426,427. 
Capital,  Socorro. 

8ANTANDER,  a  prov.  of  Old  Castile,  Spain,  lying  on  the  bay  of  Biscay,  and 
adjoining  the  provinces  of  Biscay,  Burgos,  Palencia,  Leon,  and  Asturias;  2,133  sq.m.; 
pop.  '70,  241,081.    The  surface  is  billy,  Deing  on  the  n.  slope  of  the  Cantabrian  moun- 
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tains,  but  there  are  many  fertile  valleys.  There  are  mines  of  lead,  iron,  and  copper,  aiu) 
quarries  of  marble  and  building  stoue.  The  people  are  extensively  cng^ed  in  flsibery. 
The  chief  towns  are  Santander,  Suntona,  Baniulana,  and  Laredo. 

SAKTAKSEB,  an  important  and  thriving  sea-port  of  Spain,  in  the  modem  province 
of  the  same  name,  stands  on  a  magniflcent  bay,  an  inlet  of  the  bay  of  Biscay,  about 
equally  distant  from  Oviedo  on  the  w.,  and  San  Sebastian  on  the  east.  The  bay  ob 
-whicli  the  town  is  placed  is  from  2  to  3  m.  wide,  and  about  4  m.  long,  and  is  accessible 
to  the  largest  vessels  at  all  times  of  the  tide.  The  situation  of  the  town,  on  a  headland 
protected  by  a  hill,  is  picturesque;  among  its  edifices  few  are  either  interesting  from 
their  appearance,  or  important  from  their  character.  Of  its  former  convents  one  now 
serves  as  a  theater;  another  as  a  cigar-factory,  giving  employment  to  about  1000  people 
Numbroas  new  bouses,  and  handsome  warehouses,  and  commercial  establishments  of 
various  kinds  have  been  erected  recently.  The  fine  barbor«f  Santander,  with  a  com- 
modious entrance,  is  accessible  at  all  tides,  and  unobstructed  by  a  bar.  Several  impor- 
tant improvements  have  recently  taken  place  here.  The  half  of  th*  province  of 
Santander  ma^  be  said  to  bo  impregnated  with  iron,  copper,  zinc,  and  otber.ores;  though, 
hitherto  the  timidity  of  native  capitalists  has  rendered  the  quantity  extracted  compar> 
ktively  small.  In  one  year,  12,836  tons  of  iron  and  copper  ores,  together  with  a  quan- 
tity 01  quicksilver  and  cobalt,  were  riiipped  from  the  port  of  Santander  to  Great  Britain 
alone,  and  mostly  to  Newport  and  Swansea.  Wheat  is  an  important  element  in  the 
trade  of  Santander.  The  annual  exports  amount  to  about  £1,500,000;  and  of  that  sua 
the  exports  of  wheat  and^our  alone  amount  to  the  value  of  £1,400,000.  The  imports — 
the  chief  articles  of  which  are  sugar  from  Cuba;  textile  fabrics  from  England,  France, 
Belgium,  and  Oermany;  and  salted  codfish  from  Norway — amount  to  about  £1,800,000. 
A  railway  runs  s.  from  Santander  to  Venta  de  Banos  on  the  Great  North  of  Spain  rail- 
way; and  in  the  middle  portion  of  it,  from  Barcena  to  Reynosa,  a  distance,  of  81  m., 
there  are  23  tunnels.     Pop.  31,000.     Area  of  province,  2,111  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  241.581. 

SAVTABEK',  an  interesting  old  t.  and  river-port  of  Portugal,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tagus,  46  m.  n.e.  of  Lisbon  by  railway.  It  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  fertile  vicinitv  with  Lisbon,  with  which  there  is  steam-communication  by 
river  as  well  as  by  rail.    Pop.  about  8,000. 

SANTA  ROSA,  a  co.  in  w.  Florida,  bordering  on  Alabama,  with  the  gulf  of  Mexico 
on  the  8.,  and  Escambia  river  on  the  w.,  and  drained  by  Yellow  and  Binckwiiter  rivers; 
•:  t44Q.|q.m. ;  pop.  in  '80,  6,645.  The  surface  is  level  and  mostly  covered  with  forests  of 
I^^ibe  soil  is  poor.  The  island  of  Santa  Rosa,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  is  a  part  of  the 
county,  and  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  Pensacola  harbor,  which  is  defencfed  by  fort 
Pickens,  which  stands  on  the  western  extremity  of  the  island.  Lumber  is  the  chief 
export.  The  main  productions  are  Indian  com,  rice,  molasses,  cattle,  and  swine.  Co. 
seat,  Milton. 

BAKTXE',  a  river  of  South  Carolina,  which  rises  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  in  North  Caro- 
lina, by  two  principal  branches,  the  Conenree  and  Wateree,  and  flowing  8.e.,  enap- 
ties  into  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Lat.  33°  6'.  It  is  navigable  160  va.  to  Camden,  and  is  bor- 
dered, in  its  lower  course,  by  rice-swamps  and  pitch-pine  forests. 

SAKTEKRE,  Aktoinx  Joseph,  a  French  revolutionist,  who  for  some  time  exercised 
an  influence  quite  disproportioned  to  his  feeble  abilities,  was  b.  at  Paris,  Mar.  16,  1753. 
He  followed  the  trade  of  a  brewer  in  the  faubourg  Saint- Antoine,  .and  his  wealth,  pro- 
bity, and  generosily  toward  his  employh  gave  him  an  immense  influence  in  the  district. 
On  the  establishment  of  the  national  guard  in  1789  he  received  the  command  of  a  bat- 
talion, and  took  part  in  the  storming  of  the  bastille.  During  the  year  1702  the  Jacobin 
agitators  of  the  faubourgs  often  met  in  the  brewery  of  Santerre,  and  it  was  there  that 
the  imeute  of  June  20  was  preconcerted,  on  which  occasion  Santerre,  along  with  Saint- 
fiuruge,  marched  at  the  head  of  the  mob  who  invaded  the  atsemblee  nationals,  and 
turned  out  the  Girondists.  He  also  played  o  conspicuous  part  on  Aujr.  10,  when  be 
was  invested  with  the  dignity  of  gen. commanding  of  the  national  guard.  In  OcIoIkt 
he  was  named  flcld-marslial  (mareehal  de  eamp),  and  in  April,  1798,  he  got  the  "  authori- 
ties" to  let  him  oft  scot-free  for  a  debt  of  some  50,000  livres,  which  he  owed  the 
exchequer  in  the  shape  of  taxes  on  the  beer  manufactured  by  him — the  minister  of 
finance  arguing  that,  inasmuch  as  Santerre's  beer  was  drunk  for  the  most  part  by 
"patriots"  (not  always  careful  to  pay  their  score),  it  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  "duty.* 
But  grenter  things  were  yet  in  store  for  the  privileged  brewer.  On  July  30  he  was 
aippoiiited  a  gen.  of  division  in  the  French  army,  and  wishing  to  do  something  to  jus- 
tify this  strictly  military  office,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  20,000  men  against  the  Ven- 
dean  royalists,  but  was  miserably  beaten,  and  in  consequence  recalled.  Shortly  after, 
he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned,  and  only  obtained  his  liberty  after  the  death  of  Robes- 

Sierre.  He  then  withdrew  into  private  life;  but  his  fortunes  and  his  popularity  alike 
eclined,  and  in  1800  we  find  him  begging  money  and  employment  from  Bonaparte. 
The  latter,  who  saw  clearly  enough  that  Santerre  was  intrinsically  an  incapable  fool, 
declined  to  employ  him,  but  restored  him  to  his  military- rank.  Santerre  died  Feb.  6. 
1809.  Owing  to  the  calumnies  of  royalist  writers,  Santerre  commonly  figures  as  one 
of  the  ferocious  monsten  of  the  revolution.    There  is  positively  no  evidence,  howevdur. 
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for  audi  an  opinion.  Tiiou^  he  -was  husely  fond  of  "brave  words,"  and  menaced 
bis  opponents  with  all  the  bellicose  grandiloquence  of  a  French  revolutionist,  be  wiis 
neariy  as  aof t  in  the  heart  as  in  the  head.  Some  witty  contemporary  made  the  fol- 
lowing epifaiph  on  him: 


a-«:ttie 
Quln'eu 


g£n£Fal  Santerre^ 
'eut  de  Mars  que  Is  Htm. 
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SAXTIAOO,  the  largest  of  the  Cape  Verd  islands  (q.v.). 

I  SANTIAGO,  a  province  in  central  Chili;  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the  Argentine  repub- 
flic.  on  thcw.  by  the  Pnciflc;  drained  by  the  Maypu  river;  7,800  sq.m. ;  pop.  about 
870,000.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  intersected  by  the  Andes.  The  soil  iu  the  low- 
lands is  feniia.  Many  cattle  are  raised,  and  agriculture  is  more  advanced  than  in 
any  other  port  of  South  America.  Silver  and  copper  mines  are  wotlted.  Capital, 
Santiago. 

8AKTIAGO,  or  SAmtAGO  del  Estbro,  a  province  in  the  central  part  of  the  Argen- 
tine republic;  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Tucnman,  on  tlie  e.  by  El  Gran  Chaco,  on  the  a.  by 
Cordova,  and  on  the  w.  by  Catamarca;  drained  bv  the  Salado,  Dulce,  and  otlier  streams- 
about  39,000 sq.m.;  pop. ^80,  182,768.  The  surface  is  mountainous  in  the  w.,  level  in 
the  ea.st.  There  are  many  lakes  and  large  forests.  Tlie  climate  is  warm,  Imt  liealth- 
ful.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  corn,  wheat,  and  sugar.  Much 
of  the  soil  is  pasture  laud.  There  are  manufactures  of  woolens  and  laces.  Capital. 
Sftntiago. 

l&im&'OO  SS  CHILI,  capital  of  the  republic  of  Chili,  and  of  a  province  of  the 
same  name,  an  archbishop's  see,  and  the  sent  of  the  supreme  government,  stimds  at  the 
western  base  of  Uie  Andes,  1800  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  90  m.  e.s.e.  of  Valparaiso.  It 
was  founded,  in  1641  by  Pedro  deValdivia,  but  it  has  only  recently  acquired  importance. 
Its  climate  is  delightful;  the  plain  on  which  it  stands  is  extensive,  and  fertile  iu  vines, 
figs,  melons,  and  other  fruits,  and  the  scenery,  looking  toward  the  range  of  the  Andes, 
is  of  the  grandest  description.  The  valley  or  plwin  of  Santiago  is  sprinliled  with 
tasteful  villas  and  well-cultivated  farms.  The  city  is  arranged  in  squares,  and  the 
bouses  are  generally  low,  and  are  built  around  a  court  or  garden,  which  is  intended  as  a 
place  of  refuge  during  the  earthquakes  that  frequently  occur  here.  But  of  late  years 
It  has  become  the  fafiiiioD,  iu  spite  of  the  earthquakes,  to  build  costly  houses  of  two, 
three,  and  even  four  stories,  with  a  fa9ade  toward  the  street.  The  Alameda,  shaded 
with  poplars,  and  cooled  by  two  streams  of  running  water,  is  a  pleasant  promenade. 
The  mint,  a  portion  of  which  serves  as  one  of  the  president's  palaces,  and  as  offices  for 
the  ministers,  is  the  handsomest  of  the  public  buildings,  many  of  whicli,  however,  are 
beautiful  structures.  The  university  comprises  the  Ave  faculties  of  philosophy,  mathe- 
matics and  physical  sciences,  medicine,  law,  and  theology.  There  are  important  edu- 
cational institutions  (including  a  normal  school),  and  a  library  and  museum.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  great  square,  which  is  adorned  with  a  fine  fountain,  is  the  cathedral. 
On  Dec.  8, 196S.  one  of  its  churches,  that  of  La  Compania,  was  destroyed  by  Are  during 
aervioe,  and  2,000  out  of  the  3,000  of  the  concregation — the  victims  being  mostly 
women — met  a  dreadful  death.  Gold,  silver,  and  load  are  exported,  and  the  imports  are 
chiefly  manufactured  goods,  wines,  and  spirits.  The  chief  trade  is  with  Valparaiso  by 
the  Valparaiso  and  Santiago  railway,  opened  in  18^.  Pop.  '76, 148,264.  Area  of  prov- 
toce,  9,000 sq.m.;  pop.  '75,  862,712. 

BAJTTIA'GO  DE  COKPOSTSLIiA  an  important  and  once  famous  cit*r  of  Spain,  for- 
merly tlie  capital  of  Galicia,  and,  from  the  number  of  pilgrims  by  whom  it  was  annually 
visited,  the  Mecca  of  Spain,  is  extremely  picturesque  in  appearance,  from  its  hill-^rt 
situation  on  an  irregular  uneven  site,  40  m.  s.  of  Corunna.  The  cathedral,  occupving 
the  site  of  a  former  edifice  of  tlie  same  nature,  was  founded  in  1082,  and  its  buildi'ngs, 
comprising  a  cloister,  the  archbishop's  palace,  etc.,  cover  more  than  Si  acres,  "nic 
neat  square  is  a  spacious  area,  and  occasionally  used  as  a  bull  arena.  In  front  of 
the  town-house  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  Sant  Jaj^o  (St.  James  the  elder,  tlie  patron 
saint  of  the  city  and  of  Spain),  whose  body,  according  to  a  monkish  legend,  was  dis- 
covered near  this  by  a  hermit — a  star  miraculously  pointing  out  the  spot,  whence  the 
name  Compostella  {campui  tUUa,  "  field  of  a  star").  It  was  removed  to  Santiago  in 
829,  The  bones  of  the  saint  are  believed  by  the  people  to  be  built  into  the  foundations 
of  the  cathedral.  A  desolate  appearance  is  imparted  to  the  town  from  the  number  of 
tenantless  and  ruined  nunneries  and  convents  which  it  contains.  Leather  is  manu&c- 
tured,  and  the  making  and  carving  of  small  silver  graven  images  employ  a  number  of 
ailversmiihs.    Pop.  about  80,000. 

t&XTIAOO  SS  (TD'BA,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  now  the 
chief  t.  of  the  eastern  department  of  the  island,  stands  on  a  bay  on  the  s.  coast  at  the 
mouth  of  a  stream  of  the  same  name.  It  is  hemmed  in  by  mountains,  and  is  reputed 
the  most  nnbealthy  place  in  the  island.  Its  harbor  is  deep,  well  protected,  and  fortt- 
fled.  It  communicates  by  railway  and  telegraph  with  the  other  towns  of  the  island  As 
a  seat  of  commerce  it  takes  rank  after  Havana  and  Matanzas.    Pop.  46,000. 

SANTILLAKA,  Mabqdib  bk.    See  Mesdoza. 
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SANTO  DOMINGO.  See  Doumao,  Sak  or  Banto;  Domiotcan  Repdbuc; 
IIayti;  ante. 

SANTOKIHE  (CaiHuOa)  is  a  vesctablc  priociple  possessing  slightly  acid  propcilic*, 
<  blaincil  from  tlie  seeds  and  flower-Leads  of  several  species  of  artetmnia.  The  Britisii 
PlianniicopcBia  gives  lantontea,  "tile  unexpanded  flower-lieads  of  nn  undetermined 
Kpccics  of  artcmtsia,"  impoited  from  Russia,  as  its  source.  It  is  one  of  tlie  most  etSca- 
cions  of  tlie  class  of  medicines  Icnown  as  antlielmintics  or  vermifuges,  the  most  obstinate 
cases  of  ascaridcs  and  lumbrici  almost  always  yielding  to  its  prolonged  use.  Pure 
i.,»ntonine  may  be  given  in  powder  combined  with  scammony  or  rhulmrb.  the  dose  being 
from  b^lf  a  grain  lo  two  grains,  according  to  the  age  of  the  cJiild  The  French  prescrilMj . 
it  in  tlie  form  of  lozenges  made  with  white  sug.irand  mucilage;  the}'  are  readily  obtained 
ill  this  country,  and  usually  act  satisfactorily.  KilcbeDmeistcr,  one  of  ilie  highest, 
nuthoriiiea  on  the  subject  of  intestinal  worms^  prefers  the  use  of  santonate  cif  soda, 
which  he  obtains  by  digesting  an  alcoholic  solution  of  satonine  with  carliouatc  of  soda, 
evaporating  and  crystallizing.  The  dose  is  from  two  to  eight  grains  mixed  with  su^r. 
Two  very  peculiar  symptoms  occur  after  tlie  administration  of  saiitoiiine.  The  urine 
often  acquires  a  reddish  tint,  which  may  give  rise  to  an  un<oun<led  suspicion  of  the 
presence  of  blood  in  that  fluid;  and  under  its  influence,  vision  licconies  leraarkiibly 
affected  for  a  few  hours,  every  object  appearing  either  yellow  or  green  to  the  patient. 
No  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  latter  phenomenon  has  yet  been  given. 

SANTOIUN.    ScoTheea. 

SAKTOS,  one  of  the  chief  ports  of  the  province  of  Sao  Paulo  (q.v.)  in  Brazil,  8-i  m. 
s.s.e.  of  the  city  of  S.^o  Paulo,  of  whicli  it  is  the  port.  It  stands  on  the  northern  sideof 
tiic  island  qf  Engua  Oun9u,  and  commands  a  fine  bay.  Sugar,  coffee,  and  other  prod- 
ucts of  the  interior  are  transported  to  Santos  by  troops  of  mules;  and  salt,  flour,  and 
other  imported  goods  find  their  way  back  by  the  same  means.  It  U  stated  that  200,000 
mules  arrive  here  laden  during  the  year.  160,000  sacks  of  coffee  ore  exporteil  oanually. 
Pop.  stated  at  8,000. 

SAK  VICEKTI.    See  San  Saltadob. 

SAO  7BANCISC0,  a  large  river  of  Brazil,  rises,  as  the  Paraopcba,  in  tho  provinco  of 
Minas  Geraes,  in  lat.  about  20°  40'  s. ;  long.  43°  25'  west.  It  flows  n. ,  n.e.,  and  e.,  and  in 
its  lower  course  it  separates  the  provinces  of  Bnhia.and  Sergipc  from  Pernambuco  and 
Alagoas.  Its  flrst  considerable  affluent  is  the  Rio  das  Yelhas,  which  joins  it  from  the 
riglit  in  lat  17'  45'  soutli.  Above  the  junction  of  tlie  Yelhas,  at  Piraponi.  whero  the  river 
is  1783  ft.  broad,  and  1700  ft.  above  sea  level,  there  is  a  fall  of  17  feet.  From  the  mouth 
of  the  Yelhas  (1666  ft.  above  sea  level)  to  the  falls  of  Paulo  Affonzo  tho  river  is  navwa- 
ble  for  920  m. ;  and  from  these  falls  to  the  mouth  of  tho  river,  a  distance  of  about  140 
m.,  it  is  uiivigablo  for  larger  vessels  and  steamers.  Its  entire  length  is  1653  m.,  and  i.3 
breadth  at  its  mouth  is  3,486  feet. 

BA'OHE,  a  river  of  France,  an  affluent  of  the  Rhone  (q.v.),  rises  inthodep.  of  Yosgss, 
at  YiomSnil.  in  the  Faucelles  mountains,  at  the  height  of  1476  ft.  alxive  sea  level,  and 
flows  8.  past  Gray,  Ch&lons,  and  Ma^n  to  its  confluence  witli  the  Rhone  at  Lyons. 
Entire  length,  812  m.,  of  which  170  m.  are  navigable. 

SA05E-ET-L0IBE,  a  dep.  of  Prance,  bounded  on  tho  o.  by  the  dcp.  of  Jurn  and  the 
river  Saftne,  and  on  the  w.  by  tlie  dep.  of  Nievrc  and  tho  river  Loire.  Area,  3,300  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '76,'  614,309.  The  country  consists  for  the  most  part  of  vast  and  fertile  plains, 
separated  by  rich  vine-clad  hills.  Tho  fertility  is  greatest  in  tlic  vicinity  of  the  two 
main  streams.  Horses  of  a  small  but  vigorous  breed  are  reared;  the  excellent  and 
abundant  pasturage  supports  numerous  herds.  The  wines,  of  which  1.5,400,000  gallons 
are  made  annually,  arc  well  known  ns  ciiu  da  Mdeon.  Agriculture,  iron-mining,  and 
manufactures  of  cotton  fabrics,  leather,  pottery,  fire-arms,  etc.,  are  all  actively  carried 
on.  The  dep.  was  formed  in  1790  out  of  four  districts  of  the  ancient  province  of  Bnr- 
gundy— Maconnais,  Charollais,  Chalonnais,  and  L'Autiinoia.  It  now  forms  five  arron- 
disscments,  of  which  Mftcon  Is  the  capital, 

BAONE,  HAUTE,  a  dep.  in  the  n.e.  of  France,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  dep.  of 
Vosges,  and  on  the  e.  by  that  of  Ilant-Rliin.  Area,  2,050  sq.m. ;  pop.  *76,  804,062. 
About  one-half  of  the  entire  area  is  in  cultivable  land,  and  more  than  a  fourth  part, 
comprising  the  n.  and  n.e.  districts,  is  covered  witii  forest  clad  mountains.  In  (he 
B.  and  8.W.  are  fertile  plains,  bounded  by  hills,  coverod  with  vines  or  timber.  Tlie 
climate  of  this  rich  champagne  district,  with  its  bulwark  c>f  oiniintnin^  against  the  n.  and 
n.e.  winds,  is  remarkably  mild  and  healthy.  Sheep,  inclurtin!;  some  flocks  of  the  merino 
breed,  and  cattle  are  reared  in  large  numbers.  Fruits  are  largelv  culllvatert;  and  0,800,000 
gallons  of  wine  and  230,000  gallons  of  brandy  are  made  annually.  The  arronndisscments 
ate    Giuy,  Lure,  and  Yesoul,  and  Yesoul  is  the  capital 

SAOEAiriiO,  a  southern  maritime  province  of  Brazil,  liounded  on  the  n.  by  the  province 
of  Minas  Gteraes.  Area.  169,060  sq.m. ;  pop,  '72,  837,854.  Its  coast-line— part  of  which 
in  the  n.e.  is  high  and  rocky,  thougli  the  rest  is  low — is  about  400  m.  in  length.  Sugar, 
coffee,  rioe,  millet,  and  tobacco  arc  staple  crops;  horses,  cattle,  and'swlnearo reared  for  ex- 
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port ;  and  among  the  minerals  are  the  precious  metals  and  gems.  There  are  several  commodi- 
ous   harboi-E,  and  the  capital  is  Sao  Paulo, 

Si.0  TAJrtO,  a  city  of  Brazil,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  stands  on  an 
uneven  elevation  Ijetween  two  small  streams,  tributaries  of  the  Tiete,  220  m,  W-S-W.  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  There  is  an  academy  of  laws,  attended  by  about  500  legal  students.  Tl  j 
general  appearance  of  the  town  is  picturesque,  and  the  vicinity  and  suljurbs  are  beauii- 
ivl.    Pop.  stated  at  22,032. 

SAO  PSSSO  SO  BIO  OKAHSE.    See  Rio  Obande  do  Stii.  .     ' 

BAP,  the  fluid  which  circulates  in  plants,  and  is  as  indispensable  to  vegetable  life  as 
the  blood  to  animal  life.  Entering  by  the  roots  of  the  plant  (see  Endosmosg),  it  ascends 
through  the  cells  and  vessels  of  the  stem,  proceeding  to  the  surface  of  the  leaves  and 
utmost  extremities  of  the  system,  and  h:iving  been  exposed,  chiefly  in  the  leaves,  to  the 
influences  of  air  and  light,  returns  through  the  bark,  n  portion  uttlmutely  reaciiing  the 
root  and  lieing  excreted  there,  while  another  portion  probably  enters  again  into  circula- 
tion with  the  new  fluid  entering  from  the  soil.  See  CntcuLATiON  or  Sap.  Sap  in  its 
most  simple  state,  the  ascending  or  crude  sap,  consists  chiefly  of  water,  mucilage,  and 
sugar;  the  elaborated  sup  varies  much  more  in  its  properties  in  difFcrunt  plants,  forming 
the  peculiar  juices  of  the  plants.  The  elaborated  sap  always  contaius  much  less  water 
than  the  ascending  sap.  Plants  seem  to  derive  their  supply  Of  sap  not  only  from  the. 
soil  by  their  roots,  but  also  from  the  atmosphere  by  the  stomata  (q.v.)  of  their  bark  and 
leaves;  and  some,  especL-iUy  succulent  plants,  arc  capable  of  existing  and  increasing  in 
8i2S  although  entirely  severed  from  the>Eoil,  The  ascending  sap  ai^pears  to  And  its  way 
through  the  whole  wood  of  the  stem  in  ligneous  plants',  but  chiefly  through  the  alburnum 
or  sap-wood.  The  elaporated  snp  has  been  named  Latex  (q.v,). — The  ascent  of  the  8:ip 
ia  one  of  the  most  wonderful  phenomena  of  spring,  and  seems  to  depend  not  so  much 
on  the  state  of  the  weather,  for  it  begins  in  the  depth  of  winter,  as  on  the  plant  having 
had  its  sufficient  period  of  repose,  and  being  therefore  constrained  by  its  very  nature  to 
renewed  activity. 

BAP,  in  military  engineering,  is  a  narrow  ditch  or  trench,  by  which  Approach  is  made 
from  the  forfcmost  parallel  towajxl  the  glacis  or  covert-way  of  a  besieged  place.  The  sap 
is  usually  mndrj  by  four  sappers,  the  leading  man  of  whom  rolls  a  large  gabion  before 
liim,  and  excavates  as  he  progresses,  filling  smaller  gabiona  with  the  earth  dug  out,  and 
erecting  them  on  one  or  both  sides  to  form  a  parapet.  The  other  sappers  widen  and 
deepen  the  sap,  throwing  more  earth  on  to  the  parapet.  A  sap  is  considered  to  advance 
in  average  ground  about  eight  ft.  per  hour.  From  the  nearness  of  the  enemy's  works, 
running  a  sap  is  an  extremely  dangerous  operation.  When  possible,  therefore,  it  is 
carried  on  at  night;  in  any  case,  the  sappers  are  relieved  at  least  every  hour.  When  a 
sap  is  enlarged  to  the  dimensions  of  a  trench,  it  bears  that  name, 

SATAJO,  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  all  that  division  of  American  monkeys  which 
have  a  prclien.«iie  tail,  and  sometimes  limited  to  those  of  them  which  are  of  a  slender 
form,  as  the  genera  atelea  (q,v.),  eebut  (q.v.),  etc. 

8.\PAJ0  (nnte),  the  name  of  a  group  of  South  American  monkeys  including  the 
ordinary  sapaloes  (ttMei,  q.v.)  and  other  sapajoes,  as  the  weeper  or  cebu*  (q.v.).  See 
also  Spidek  Monket,  ante.  AH  the  sapajoes  are  exceedingly  active,  but  the  fore-hands 
are  not  as  well  defvelopcd  as'tn  the  old-world  monkeys.  The  thumb  is  longer,  but  more 
OD  n  linew.tth  the  other  Angers;  facial  angle  about  60°.  They  feed  chiefly  on  fruits  and 
insects.  -  One  of  the  most  common  species  is  the  weeper  above  mentioned.  Humboldt 
describes  another  species,  Mftu«  albifrons,  about  the  same  size  as  the  weeper,  with  a  gray- 
ish-tilue  face,  and  a  gravish-olive  body.  It  was  found  in  the  forests  near  the  cataracts 
of  the  Orinoco  river.  They  are  often  kept  as  playthings  by  the  Indians,  Humboldt  saw 
one  catch  a  pig  every  morning  and  ride  him  about  on  the  savanna  while  he  was  feeding. 
The  homed  Snpajo  has  a  singular  tnft  of  hair  on  the  forehead  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
or  a  waterman's  cap,  having  the  appearance  of  two  horns  when  viewed  in  front.  It  is  a 
native  of  French  Guliina.  Cdms  moTiaehtu,  the  large-headed  sapajo  of  the  Bnglish,  has 
the  head  covered  with  short  whitish  hairs,  as  if  shorn.  The  sides  of  the  face,  breast, 
and  belly  are  of  a  yellowish- white;  fore-arms,  hinder  extremities,  and  tail  black;  back 
mottled  with  black  and  light  brown.  The  genus  taguinut  includes  the  following  species: 
S.  teiiireut.  8.  perionatus.  8.  lugans,  8.  amtetus,  8.  iorgvatxu,  8.  motoch,  8.  mdanoeheir, 
and  8.  infulatus.  8.  gduTevt  is  the  timia  »eiurea  of  Linnteus;  eoBuhrix  tdnreut  of 
Qeoffroy ;  tngoin  taimiri,  aaimire  of  the  French,  laimiri  of  the  natives  of  the  Orinoco, 
and  Uti  of  Humboldt.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  common  gray  squirrel,  being  about  ten 
inches  in  length  without  the  tail,  which  measures  from  a  foot  to  fourteen  Inches.  The 
body  is  greenish  yellow  above,  gray  on  the  thighs  and  arms,  and  white  on  the  belly. 
Feet,  legs,  and  fore-arms  reddish  chestnut;  muzzle  darit;  the  rest  of  the  face  and  the 
ears  fle^-cplored;  tail  black  at  the  tip,  covered  with  hair,  and  not  prehensile,  but,  when 
the  animal  is  at  rest,  wound  round  the  body.  It  is  said  to  sleep  in  the  sitting  posture 
with  its  head  Iianging  between  its  fore-legs.  In  both  extremities  tiie  nails  of  the  thumbs 
are  broad,  but  those  of  the  fingers  are  more  claw-like.  There  is  considerable  variation 
in  the  clasaiflctttion  of  this  group  of  monkcy& 
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8AFAH  WOOD,  Sappan  Wood,  or  Bukkum  Wood,  the  wcod  of  CesMlpinia  Bappan 
(see  C/KSAIiPlNiA),  an  East  Indian  tree,  about  40  ft.  high,  with  twice  pinnate  leaves,  and 
racemes  oi  vellow  flowers.  The  wood  is  much  used  as  a  dye-wood,  yielding  a  good  red 
color,  which,  however,  is  not  easily  fixed.  It  is  a  very  considerable  articfe  of  export 
from  Singapore  and  otlier  ports  of  that  region  both  to  Calcutta  and  to  Europe. 

SAPINSA'CEA,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  consisting  of  trees  and  twlmng 
shrubs  furnished  with  tendrils,  and  a  few  herbaceous  climbers.  Their  leaves  are  often 
marked  with  lines  or  pellucid  dots.  The  flowers  are  in  racemes  or  racemose  panicles, 
hermaphrodite  or  unisexual.  The  calyx  is  4  to  5-partite,  or  consists  of  4  to  5  seiials.  The 
petals  are  4  to  5,  occasionally  wautiug,  hypogynous,  usually  having  an  appendage  in  the 
Inside.  The  stamens  are  usually  8  to  It);  often  inserted  into  the  disit,  which  is  fleshy, 
and  sometimes  glandular.  The  ovary  is  generally  3-celled,  the  cells  containing  one  or 
few  ovules.  The  fruit  is  fleshy,  or  iamaroid,  or  capsular.  The  order  contains  about 
880  Itnown  species,  natives  of  warm  climates,  especially  of  South  America  and  India; 
none  of  them  natives  of  Europe,  although  the  horse-chesthut  (q.v.}i8  now  as  well  known 
in  many  parts  of  it  as  most  of  its  native  trees. — The  timber  of  some  species  is  valuable, 
particiuai  ly  that  of  pteroxylon  utile  and  hippobroma  alatum,  natives  of  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  former  known  there  by  the  name  of  nieshout,  and  the  latter  of  pardepit.  Some 
are  used  iu  medicine  as  astringents.  Narcotic  and  poisonous  properties  are  very  gen- 
erally developed — also,  a  saponaceous  principle,  especially  in  the  genus  iapindus  (see 
£oAP  Bekky).  Yet  guarana  bread  (q.v.)  is  made  from  the  seeds  of  a  species  of  this 
order;  tlie  leaves  of  another  (cardiospermum  Iholicacabum)  are  used  as  a  boiled  vegetable 
in  the  Moluccas;  and  the  fruits  of-some  species  are  excellent. ' 

8AF0DILLA  FLTrX,  the  name  given  in  the  West  Indies  to  the  fruit  of  exhra*  sapota 
and  other  species  of  achms,  a  genus  of  the  natural  order  tapotacea.  The  seeds  are  aperi- 
ent and  diuretic,  but  an  overdose  is  daugerous.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  subacid  and 
sweet,  and  is  much  esteemed  for  the  dessert  in  the  West  Indies.  The  fruit  of  achra* 
mammoga  is  called  Masuaxade.  The  Kabkberuy,  also  of  the  West  Indies,  belongs  to 
this  genus. 

BAPOHIPICA'TIOIT.    Ece  Oils  akd  Fats,  and  Soap-makiko. 

SAF'OiriirE  (CiiHioOii)  is  a  vegetable  principle  contained  in  various  plants,  including 
the  taponaria  offidnaUg,  or  soap-wort,  the  polygala  tenega,  several  varieties  of  lyeltnU.  the 
fruit  of  the  horse-chestnut,  etc.  It  is  readily  extracted  from  the  root  of  soap-wort  by 
moans  of  boiling  alcohol,  which,  as  it  cools,  deposits  the  saponine  as  on  amorphous 
sediment.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  behavior  with  water,  in  which  it  is  soluble  in 
(JI  proportions,  yielding  an  opalescent  fluid  which  froths  when  shaken,  like  a  solution 
of  soap,  if  even  -^g^  part  of  saponine  be  present.  Its  solution,  or  an  infusion  of  soap- 
wort,  IS  sometimes  employed  in  place  of  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  soap,  for  cleansing  the 
finer  varieties  of  wool  from  grease. 

SAPOTA 'CE.X,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  consisting  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
often  abounding  in  milky  iuice.  The  leaves  are  leathery,  entire,  and  without  stipules. 
The  flowers  are  axillary;  the  calyx  regular,  persistent,  generally  with  five  divisions;  the 
corolla  monopetalous,  hypogynous,  deciduous,  regular,  its  segments  usually  equal  in 
number  to  those  of  the  calyx,  rarely  twice  or  thrice  as  many.  The  stamens  are  inserted 
on  the  corolla,  fertile  ones  generally  as  many  as  the  segments  of  the  calyx,  and  generally 
with  alternate  sterile  ones.  There  is  no  disk.  The  ovary  is  superior,  with  several  cells, 
each  cell  with  one  ovule.  The  fruit  is  fleshy;  the  seeds  nut-like,  sometimes  cohering; 
the  tetta  bony  and  shining,  with  a  very  long,  opnquc,  and  softer  scar  on  the  inner  face. 
— "Riere  are  considerably  more  than  200  known  species,  chiefly  natives  of  the  tropics, 
and  the  remainder  of  sub-tropical  countries.  One  of  the  most  recently  discovered  species 
is  also  already  one  of  the  most  important,  iionandra  mita,  which  produces  gutta  percha 
(q.v.). — The  fruits  of  some  are  pleasant,  as  the  sapodilla  (q.v.),  and.  other  species  of  the 
genus  aehra»,  the  Stak  Afpi.b,  and  other  species  of  chrytopkyUum  (q.v  ),  different  species 
of  mimiuopt;  imbriea:-ia  malabarica  and  /.  maxima,  various  species  of  Iveuma,  eta  The 
genus  bassia  (q.v.)  contains  species  valuable  for  the  oils  which  the}'  yield.  The  seeds  of 
mimvtopt  elengi  also  yield  oil  abundantly. 
«  8AFFEX,  the  name  given  to  a  private  soldier  in  the  corps  of  royal  engineers. — The 
name  of  the  corps  was  formerly  royal  sappers  and  miners. — The  pay  of  the  sapper  is 
£20  10s.  T\A.  a  year,  with  extra  pay  when  at  work;  the  number  of  such  men  for  1877- 
78  was  2,953.  Only  men  of  good  character,  already  adepts  in  a  mechanical  trade,  are 
eligible  for  this  service,  which  is  very  popular,  as  an  intelligent  sapper  frequently  passes 
into  some  situation  in  civil  life  for  which  his  practical  militaiy  training  specially  fits 
him.     Many  sappers  are  excellent  surveyors,  photographers,  and  draughtsmen. 

BAPPHTRF.,  a  gem  excelled  in  value  by  no  precious  stone  except  diamond,  and 
regarded  as  a  variety  of  corundum  (q.v.),  highly  transparent  and  brilliant  It  is  somr- 
timcs  colorless,  and  the  colorless  kind,  called  Kkite  sapphire,  is  sometimes  sold  as  dia- 
mond. It  more  frequently  exhibits  exquisite  color,  generally  a  bright  red  or  a  beautiful 
blue;  more  rarely  gray,  white,  or  green.  The  red  variety  is  the  oriental  ruby  (q.v.)  of 
lapidaries:  the  blue  is  that  commonly  called  sapphire,  and  which  hns  received  this  name 
from  ancient  times.    It  is  found  crystallized,  usually  in  six-sided  prisms,  terminated  by 
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6ix-sided  pTramidg;'  and  is  sometimes  found  imbedded  in  gneiss;  but  it  more  frequently  . 
occurs  in  alluvinl  soils.  It  occurs  at  Bilia  in  Bohemia,  and  Expoilly  in  Auvergne,  but 
more  abundantly  in  some  parts  of  tlie  east.  Ceylon  is  famous  both  for  its  rubies  and  its 
a&pphires,  the  latter  being  the  more  abundant.  They  occur  with  garnets  and  other 
minerals,  in  a  stratum  of  water-'wom  pebbles  firmly  imbedded  in  day,  in  which  there 
are  occasional  lumps  of  gi-anite  and  gneiss.  But  nothing  has  yet  been  done  to  seelc  for 
them  in  their  orimnal  situation  in  the  mountain  rocks.  A  piece  of  sapphire,  which  was 
dug  out  of  the  alluvium  within  a  few  miles  of  Ratnnpoora  in  1858,  was  valued  at  upward 
of  £4,000.  The  sapphire  was  one  of  the  stones  in  the  breastplate  of  the  Jewish  high- 
priest.  Among  the  Greeks  it  was  sacred  to  Jupiter, — Tlie  name  giratol  sapphire  is  givea 
to  a  beautiful  variety  with  a  pinkish  or  bluish  opalescence,  and  a  peculiar  play  of  light. 
The  chatoyant  tapphire  has  more  pearly  reflections.  The  astffria  tappkvn  has  in  the 
midst  of  it  a  staf  of  six  bright  rays,  reeujting  from  its  crystalline  structure. 

SAPPHIRE  {ante).  The  cliemical  formula  of  sapphire  is  Al.Oi  with  the  addition  of  a 
nunute  quantity  of  chromic  oxide,  the  amount  of  which  determines  the  color.  Common 
comndam  contains  other  oxides  which  destroy  tlie  beauty  of  the  stoiie.  It  is  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  world;  in  the  granite  of  Siberia,  in  granular  limeetone  in  New  Jersey, 
and  in  the  ripidolite  of  North  Carolina.  The  finest  rubies  are  found  in  Burmah  and 
Siam,  and  the  finest  blue  sapphires  in  Ceylon.  A  barbel  blue  sapphire,  a  fine  gem,  but 
-weighing  only  6  carats,  once  brought,  at  a  public  sale  in  Paris,  $850.  The  ordinary 
price  of  blue  sapphires  is  the  square  of  the  weight  in  carats  multiplied  by  $3.50.  If  the 
above  had  not  been  a  rare  specimen  its  price  would  have  been  about  $90.  The  ruby,  or 
ted  sapphire,  is,  however,  the  most  precious  variety.  .  A  ruby  of  over  80  carala  is  com- 
monly called  a  carbuncle,  and  the  finest  tint,  the  one  most  prized,  is  what  is  known  as 
fueon't  blood.  In  Burmnh,  when  a  very  fine  stone  is  found,  a  procession  of  elephants 
carrying  dignitaries  and  soldiers  is  sent  to  meet  it,  ntid  one  of  the  titles  of  the  king  is 
lord  of  the  rubie*.  The  topaz  or  yellow  sapphire  was  the  second  stone  in  the  breastplate 
of  Aaron.  A  perfectly  pure  crystal  of  corundum,  without  any  color,  but  transparent,  la 
called  a  white  sapphire,  and  is  so  beautiful  a  gem  that  it  has  been  mistaken  for  a  diamond. 
The  emerald  corundum  is  one  of  the  rai'est  gems.  Some  specimens  have  been  found  in 
Montana.  Devtlle  and  Caron  formed  small  crystals  of  sapphire  by  the  action  of  boracic 
acid  on  fluoride  of  aluminum  at  a  white  beat,  adding  variable  quantities  of  fluoride  of 
chromium  to  impart  the  various  colors.  Gaudin  formed  them  by  decomposing  potash, 
alum  with  charcoal  at  a  very  high  heat. 

SAPPHIRE  D'EAU,  or  Iolitk;  a  mineral,  called  also  diehroite  and  Cordierite,  one  of 
the  anhydrous  silicates  of  alumina;  crystalline  form,  six  or  twelve-sided  rhombic  or 
hexagonal  piisms,  but  often  found  in  an  amorphous  condition.  The  color  is  of  various 
shades  of  blue — deeper  in  the  axial  direction;  yellowiah-gray  transversely;  transparent 
to  translucent,  having  much  the  appearance  of  glass.  Hardness,  7  to  7.5;  specific  grav- 
ity, 8.6  to  8.7.  The  following  is  an  analysis  by  Stromeyer  of  a  specimen  from  B^en. 
mais,  Bavaria:  Silica,  48.85;  alumina,  31.71;  magnesia,  10.6;  protoxide  of  manganese, 
0.33;  protoxide  of  iron,  8.82;  water,  0.69  =  99.46.  A  specimen  from  Haddam,  Conn., 
gave:  Silica,  49.63;  alumina,  88.73;  magnesia,  8.64;  protoxide  of  manganese,  1.51; 
protoxide  of  iron,  11.58;  lime,  0.23  =  100.8.  A  specimen  from  Unity,  Me.,  according 
to  Jackson,  gave:  Silica,  48.15;  alumina,  33.5;  magnesia,  10.14;  protoxide  of  manganese, 
0.28;  protoxide  of  iron,  7.98;  woter,  0.5  =  99.49.  lolite  fuses  slowly  on  the  edges  in 
the  blow-pipe  flame  to  a  blue  transparent  ^hiss;  with  borax  it  forms  a  clear  bead.  When 
in  fine  powder  it  is  partially  dissolved  in  concentrated  mineral  acids.  It  occotb  at 
Bodenmais  in  perfect  crystals  H  in.  thick,  and  this  variety  has  been  called  peliom,  from 
its  smoky  appearance.  It  occurs  id  quartz  at  Uiordlersoak  in  Greenland;  in  granite  at 
cape  de  Gata,  Spain;  nt  Arendal  in  Norway;  and  at  Tunal)erg  in  Sweden,  .fii  Ceylon 
there  is  a  transparent  variety  occurring  in  small,  rolled  masses  of  an  intense  blue  color, 
which  is  particularly  the  tapphire  ieau  of  the  jewelers.  lolite  occurs  at  Haddam, 
Ooan.,  associated  with  garnet  and  anthrophyllite  in  gneiss,  and  in  various  other  parta  of 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  and  at  Richmond,  N.  H.,  in  talcose  rock.  lolite  is 
sometimes  used  as  an  ornamental  stone,  and,  when  cut,  has  a  very  fine  play  of  colors, 
which  vary,  as  above  stated,  when  viewed  in  different  directions.  The  word  iolite 
Vke»iaa  violet  ttone.    It  is  called  didtroite  from  its  dichroism  (q.v.),  and  Cordierite  after  the 

feologist,  M.  Conlier.  lolite  becomes  soon  altered  on  exposure  to  air  and  moisture, 
'be  change  may  be  caused  by  simple  hydration,  as  in  fahiunite,  or  the  removal  of  part 
of  the  protoxide  bases  by  carbonic  acid,  or  by  the  action  of  water  containing  alkaline 
carbonates,  forming  pinite  and  mica.  There  ore  several  other  altered  forms,  as  giganto- 
UU,  awamolite,  pnueoHte.  vmseite,  pyrargeUite,  liebenerite,  ilnrite,  and  ffuronite,  the  latter 
from  Canada,  near  lake  Huron,  considered  analogous  lofiMrtnUe  by  T.  Sterry  Hunt 

SAPPHO,  along  with  Alceos,  the  chief  representative  of  the  .£olinn  school  of  lyric 
poetry,  was  b.  either  at  Mitylene  or  at  Eresos  in  Lesbos.  She  was  only  six  years  old 
when  she  lost  her  father  dcamnndronymus.  She  was  contemporary  with  AJceus, 
Stcsicborus,  and  Pittacus,  with  the  first  of  whom  she  lived  in  friendly  intercourse,  as  is 
seen  in  the  surviving  lyrics  of  both.  All  that  we  know  of  her  is  contained  in  an  obscure 
reference  in  the  Parian  marble,  and  in  one  of  the  epistles  of  Ovid,  to  her  having  fled 
from  Mityleoe  to  some  place  of  refuge  in  Sicily,  between  604  and  698.    Her  famous 
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plunge  into  the  sea  from  tlie  Leucadiut  rock,  on  finding  her  love  for  Phnon  unrequited, 
seems  to  be  an  invention  of  later  times.  At  Mitj-lene  slie  is  supposed  to  bnve  been  the 
center  of  a  liteniry  cuterio,  all  of  tliem  feiimlcs,  and  most  of  them  pupils  of  lier  own  in 
the  art  of  poetry.  Uor  moral  character  has  been  the  subject  of  controversy  in  modern 
times;  the  iiost  recent  disputants  being  the  late  col.  Mure  and  the  well-known  F.  (i. 
Welcker  ot  Boun,  who,  ia  the  JiheinueAet  Muteum  (1867-58;,  appeared,  the  former,  for 
the  prosecution,  and  the  latter  for  the  defense.  To  whatever  opiuiou  on  this  subject  w« 
may  incline,  there  is  no  doubt  of  her  high  lyrical  senius,  which  was  the  admiration  of 
antiquity  from  Solon  downward,  and  which,  as  stia  surviving  in  her  matchless  ode  to 
Aphrodite,  enhances  our  regret  that,  of  the  nine  iKioks  of  her  pooins,  we  ouly  possess 
fragments.  The  best  text  is  that  contained  in  Bergk's  Foeta  Lgriei  Chad  (1654);  the  best 
separate  edition  is  Neue's  (1S27). 

SAPPORO.  The  c«pit.il  of  that  division  of  Japan  called  the  Hokkaido  (circuit  ot 
.the  Northern  sea),  including  Yezo,  the  Kurile  islands,  etc.  The  city  is  laid  out  after  the 
general  manner  of  an  American  town,  and  is  situated  on  a  fertile  plain  in  the  valley  ot 
the  Ishikari  rivpr,  10  m.  from  the  sea  of  Japan;  pop.  10,000.  The  broad  streets  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles  iu  the  direction  of  the  cardinal  points,  but  the  buildings  are 
mostly  in  Japanese  style,  which  is  unsurpassed  for  good  taste  and  economy  both  in 
<y>nvenienco  and  construction.  The  government  buildings  are  in  American  style,  the 
capitol  being  a  somewhat  imposing  structure,  surmountecT  by  a  dome-like  cupola,  Ii« 
lat.  is  43°  8'  n.,  .long.  141°  33'  e.  from  Oreenwich.  Water  for  factory-power,  irrigation, 
and  drinking  is'furuislied  by  the  Toyobira,  a  mountain  stream  wljich  tlows  through  the 
city.  The  Ishikari  river  is  11  m.  from  the  city.  The  character  of  the  vegetation  is  liko 
that  of  Virginia.  Under  the  superintendence  of  American  engineers  and  scientiflc  men, 
model  farms,  saw-mills,  steam  factories,  improved  roads  and  mining  machinery,  canning. 
establishments,  etc.,  have  been  introduced,  and  railways  on  the  American  model  of  ooA- 
struction  and  rolling  stock  are  now  in  progress  with  a  view  of  bringing  to  sliipmeut  tlK) 
produce  of  the  immense  areas  of  coal  fields,  whose  possible  output  is  estimated  .to  equal 
that  of  the  present  yield  of  Great  Britain,  continued  for  1000  years.  Distance  from 
Hakodate,  150  miles. 

BAFTTCAIA  ITUT,  the  seed  of  leei/tJiis  oUaria,  a  lofty  tree,  which  is  plentiful  in  the 
forests  of  the  n.  of  Brazil,  and  belongs  to  the  natural  order  leei/tkidaeecB.  The  fruit  is 
urn-shaped,  ns  large  as  a  child's  head,  and  opens  by  a  lid  which  falls  off.  Each  fruit 
contains  a  number  of  seeds  or  nuts,  as  in  the  case  of  the  allied  Brazil  nut.  The  flavor  is 
finer  than  that  of  the  Brazil  nut,  although,  hitherto,  the  sapucaia  nut  is  much  less  com- 
mon in  our  8hop.s.  Its  form  is  oval,  somewhat  pointed  at  both  ends,  which  are  slightly 
hent  in  opposite  directions.  Monkeys  are  very  fond  of  the  sapucaia  nut,  n<M  are  some- 
times caught  in  consequence*  of  thrusting  the  hand  into  a  capsule,  and  not  being  able  to 
•withdraw  it  when  filled  with  a  hut,  while  they  obstinately  keep  hold  of  the  expected 
prize. 

BA'RABAHSE,  originally  a  slow  dance,  said  to  be  of  Saracenic  origin ;  and  hence  a 
short  piece  of  music,  of  deliberate  character,  and  with  a  peculiar  rhythm,  in  f  time, 
the  accent  being  placed  on  the  second  crotchet  of  each  measure.  The  sarabimde  is 
of  frequent  occurrence  among  the  *uit««  or  series  of  short  pieces  written  by  Handel, 
Sebastian  Bach,  and  others  of  me  old  masters,  for  the  harpsichord  or  clavichoi'd. 

SASACEVIC  ASCHirECTlTBE.    See  Arabian  AECHrrEcnntB. 

SASACENB,  a  nnme  variously  employed  by  niediteval  writers  to  designate  the  Moham- 
medans of  Syria  and  Palestine,  the  Arabs  generally,  or  the  Arab-Berber  races  of  north- 
ern Africa,  vjlio  conquered  Spain  and  Sicily  and  invdded  France.  At  a  later  date  it  was 
employed  as  a  synonym  for  nil  infidel  nntionsngainst  which  crusades  were  preached,  and 
■was  thus  applied  to  the  Seljuks  of  Iconium,  the  Turks,  and  even  to  the  pagan  Prussians. 
The  true  derivation  of  the  word  was  long  a  puzzle  to  phllologers;  Du  Cange  deduced  it 
firom  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abraham,  an  opinion  coincided  in  by  the  mcdloevsl  ChriBlion 
authors;  Ilottinger  (Biblio.  Orient.),  from  the  Arab,  mraca,  to  st^al;  Forster  {Jonmey), 
from  takm,  a  desert;  while  others  strove  to  sec  its  orijfin  in  the  Hebrew  gartik,  poor;  but 
the  opinion  wliich  has  been  most  generally  supported,  and  prevails  at  the  present  time, 
is,  that  the  word  was  originally  Sharkeyn'*  (Arab,  "eastern  people"),  corrupted  by  thfe 
Greeks  into  Snraketuti.  from  which  the  Romans  derived  their  word  Snraemi.  The  cpi- 
tiiet  Sanikenoi  was  applied  by  the  Greek  writers  (from  the  1st  c.  of  the  Cliristian  em)  to 
some  trilics  of  Bedouin  Arabs  in  eastern  Arabia,  though  they  do  not  agree  among  them- 
selves as  to  the  mrticular  tribe  so  denominated.  Pliny  and  Ammianus  place  the  Sara- 
cens in  Arabia  Petraia  and  Mesopotamia,  on  the  common  frontier  of  the  Roman  and 
Persian  empires;  and  the  description  of  them  by  the  latter,  a  most  painstaking  and  accu- 
mte  historian,  coincides,  in  every  important  particular,  with  what  is  known  at  the  present 
day  of  the  Bedouin  tribes  of  those  regions. 

BAKACSK'S  HEAD,  a  not  unfrequent  bearing  in  heraldry.  It  is  represented  as  the 
bead  of  an  old  man,  with  a  savage  countenance. 

*  Sharkeifn,  or  Shnrakgoun. "  eaRtem  people,"  is  thus  oppoeed  to  Magharibf.  or  Uofihribi,  "irestern 
peopie,"  tlie  self-styled  appellatton  of  the  Inhabitants  of  imghrtb  ("  tin  west ")  or  Morvooo. 
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8ABA008SA,  or  Zaraooza,  a  dty  of  Spain,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
nauie,  aucl  foruicrl^  uf  the  kingdom  uf  Antguu.  It  standa  on  the  Bbro,  here  a  muddy 
stream,  whiuh  divides  the  city  into  two  parts,  and  is  crossed  by  a  uoble  stoue  bridge, 
built  in  1437.  The  city  has  an  imposing  appearance  from  a  cTistauce,  being  adorned 
'with  numerous  slender  lowers  and  spires;  but  the  traveler,  on  entering  it,  finds  it  full  of 
narrow  winding  lanes,  instead  uf  streets,  although  the  houses — which  are  built  of  briclc 
— arc  of  most  solid  structure,  and  many  of  them  are  the  palaces  of  n  nobility  who  have 
now  ceased  to  i-eside  here.  These  buildings,  rich  in  finely  cai'ved  decorations  und  iiiu^- 
nificent  cornices,  are  now  mostly  inhabited  by  agriculturists  of  a  rude  class;  their 
spacious  courts  converted  into  furm-yards,  and  filled  with  dune-heaps.  Everything 
about  the  city  indicates  decay  and  poverty.  Saragossa  was  the  CeUiberian  ISaUivta,  but 
received  the  new  name  of  CUsarea  Augutta  in  25  b.c.,  of  which  the  present  name  is  a  - 
corruption.  It  was  a  place  of  importauce  under  the  Romans,  but  there  are  few  remains 
of  the  Roman  city.  Saragossa  was  one  of  the  first  cities  of  Spain  in  which  Paganii  m 
was  generally  renounced  and  Christianity  adopted;  it  afterward  became  rich  in  relics,  to 
-wbiim  miraculous  powers  were  ascribed.  Saragossa  was  taken  by  the  Moors  in  llie  8th 
c,  and  recovered  from  them  in  1118,  after  a  siege  of  fiveyears,  during  which  great  part 
of  t)ic  inhabitants  died  of  himger.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  In  1809,  after  a  siege  of 
eight  months,  and  one  of  the  most  heroic  defenses  recorded  in  the  history  of  modern 
-warfare.  Sec  Palafox.  Saragossa  has  a  university,  founded  in  1474.  It  has  two 
cathedrals,  both  interesting  as  specimens  of  architecture;  but  the  older  is  in  a  simple 
and  severe  style;  the  modern  one— ^that  ot  Miestra  Senora  del  Pdar— is  .very 'ornate. 
The  latter  cathedral  boasts  of  a  pillar  on  which  the  Virgin  descended  from  heaven,  40 
A.D. — an  event  so  strongly  attested,  that  Diego  de  AstorgH,  piimate  of  Spain,  on  Aug. 
17,  1720,  excommunicated  all  who  even  questioned  it.  Pilgrims  flock  from  all  neigh- 
boring parts  of  Spain  to  this  pillar  and  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  which  cnme  down  from 
heaven.  Saragossa  suffered  grievously  at  the  hands  of  the  French  in  1809,  and  lost  roost 
of  its  treasui-es  of  art.  It  bos  a  considerable  trade  in  agricultural  produce,  mostly  carried 
on  by  the  £bro;  and  manufactures  of  silks,  woolens,  and  leather.    Pop.  about  68,500. 

SARAaOSSA,  Mais  of.    Sec  Agcstina. 

BASAH8K',  a  t.  of  European  Russia,  in  the  province  of  Penza,  and  80  m.  n.  from 
Penza,  at  the  confluence  oi  the  ^ranga  and  Insara,  feeders  of  the  Sura.  Pop.  '07, 
14,284. 

8ABASWATI  is,  in  Hindu  mythology,  the  name  of  the  -wife,  or  the  female  energy,  of 
the  god  Braliman,  the  first  of  the  Hindu  tiimflrti  or  triad.  She  is  also  the  goddess  of 
speech  and  eloquence,  the  patroness  of  music  and  the  arts,  and  the  inventiess  of  the 
Sanskrit  language  and  the  Devanftgarl  letters.  She  was  induced  to  bestow  tliese  benefits 
on  the  human  race  by  tlie  sage  Bharata,  wl^o,  through  his  penance,  caused  her  to 
descend  from  heaven,  and  to  divulge  her  inventions.  Hence  she  is  also  called  Bhdrati. 
She  was  very  while,  hence  another  of  her  names,  Mahda'weid,  or  ifahdg'ukld  (from 
mcihat,  great,  and  t'teefa  or  g'vkla,  white). — Saraswatl  is  nlso  the  classical  name  of  the 
liver  now  called  Snrtooty,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  bounding  the  n.e.  part  of  Delhi, 
-whence  it  runs  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  and  is  lo.*^'  in  the  sands  of  the  great  desert 
in  the  country  of  the  Bhatti.  According  to  the  Hir  jus,  the  river  only  di.'appenrs  in  this 
place,  and  continuing  its  course  underground,  joins  the  Ganges  aud  Jumna  at  Alla- 
uabad. 

SARATOGA,  a  co.  in  e.  New  York,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  Hudson  river,  on  the  s.  by 
the  Molmwk;  drained  olso  by  the  Sacondoga  river;  traversed  by  the  Champlain  canal, 
the  Adirondack,  and  the  Rensselaer  and  Sarafagn  railroads;  about«840  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 
55,135 — 47,697  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  hilly,  mour.tainous  in  the  n.,  and 
heavily  timbered.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  corn,  rye,  hay, 
sod  oats.    Saratoga  Springs  is  the  most  important  place  in  this  co.    Co.  scat,  Ballston. 

8AR.AT0GA,  Battle  of,  was  fought  at  a  critical  period  of  tlie  Americaa  revolution. 
Gen.  Burgovne,  havin.e  captured  fort  Ticonderoga  in  July,  1777,  was  pursuing  gen.  Schuy- 
ler in  his  retreat  from  fort  Edward,  intending  to  force  his  way_  to  the  uavigabre  waters  of. 
the  Hudson.  Gen.  Gates  on  taking  command  of  the  American  forces  hud  forlhwilU 
moved  bis  army  hack  to  Stillwater.  Sept.  14  Burgoyne  crossed  the  Hudson,  and  took 
pooiiion  on  the  heights  overlooking  the  American  camp.  On  the  19th  he  advanced  his 
risht  wing  up<m  the  Americans.  He  was  promptly  resisted  by  gen.  Arnold  with 
Morgan's  sharp-shooting  riflemen.  A  severe  encounter  ensued  and  continued  for  many 
hours,  till  night  compelled  a  cessation.  The  Americana  retired  having  lost  300  men. 
Tlie  British  lost  500  men,  but  held  the  field.  Both  armies  rested  in  tlieir  fortified  camp, 
neither  being  anxious  for  a  general  battle.  Oct,  7,  Burgoyne,  having  vainly  waited  for 
promised'  re-enforceraenui  from  the  British  forces  near  New  York,  renewed  the  con- 
test,  lending  forth  his  liest  battalions  with  the  grenadiers  and  artlilerj'.  His  left  wing 
was  opposed  by  tlie  Americans  under  gen.  P<>or;  Arnold  also,  with  impetuous  daring, 
led  his  men  into  a  hand-to-hand  combat.  The  batteries  were  repeatedly  taken  and 
retaken,  till  the  British,  by  their  own  captured  artillery,  were  driven  from  the  field. 
Gen.  Morgan  was  equally  victorious  over  Burgoyne's  right  wing,  whose  valiant  leader. 
gen.  Fraaer,  was  mortally  wounded.    The  whole  Brilibh  army  became  demoralized. 
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nnd  Burgoyne  liegan  a  retreat. .  The  exultant  Americans  closely  followed;  drove  oat 
the  flesaiuus,  and  took  a  portion  of  his  camp.  Oen.  Arnold  was  E«Tcrely  grounded 
leading  titU  last  cliarge.  Nigtit  again  closed  the  contest,  and  before  morning  Burgoyne 
had  retreated,  and  was  soon  entrenched  in  bis  first  fortified  camp.  Here,  however,  he 
could  not  rcmiiin.  The  Americans  had  captured  his  supplies,  and  closed  ererv  avenue 
for  retreat.  Not  daring  to  risic  another  battle,  and  despairing  of  the  expected  succor, 
short  of  provisions  and  hourly  expecting  an  attack  from  the  Americans,  flushed  wiUi 
their  recent  success,  he  proposed  an  armistice  to  arrange  the  terms  of  capitulation. 
Gen.  Qalcs  demanded  unconditional  surrender.  This  Burgoyne  refused,  and  terms  more 
favorable  to  the  British  were  concluded  Oct.  15.  Burgoyne  surrendered  nearly  6,000 
prisoners  of  war,  forty  pieces  of  brass  artillery,  several  thousand  stand  of  small  arms, 
and  great  stores  of  ammunition.  The  report  of  this  battle  electrified  the  country, 
quieted  all  fears  of  other  incursions  from  Canada,  and  rallied  the  waning  confidence  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  people.  To  commemorate  this  auspicious  event,  it  is  proposed  to 
build  a  grander  monument  than  that  on  Bunker  Hill;  and  toward  the  estimated  cost  of 
nearly  half  a  million  the  sum  of  $50,000  has  been  appropriated  by  the  state  of  New  York. 

BASATOOA  SPSnrOS,  one  of  the  chief  watering-places  in  the  United  States,  is  In 
New  York,  33  m.  n.  of  Albany.  It  contains  2B  mineral  springs,  some  chalybeate;  some 
containing  iodine,  with  sails  of  soda  and  magnesia;  and  all  highly  charged  with  car- 
bonic acid.  They  are  prescribed  in  diseases  of  the  liver,  chronic  dyspepsia,  etc.  la  the 
village  are  83  hotels,  some  of  immense  magnitude;  and  during  each  season  there  are 
from  30,000  to  45,000  visitora.     Pop.  in  '70,  7,516. 

SARATOO.'S.  BPRIKQS  (anU),  in  Saratoga  co..  N.  Y.,  on  the  Rensselaer  and  Sara- 
toga, and  the  Adirondack  railroads,  on  a  plateau  about  10  m.  w.  of  the  Hudson.  It  has 
hotel  accommodations  for  nearly  20,000  persons.  On  the  principal  street,  Broadway, 
running  n.  and  s.  several  miles  are  the  principal  hotels;  and  l>eyond  arc  lines  of  hand- 
some villas^  Lake  avenue  and  Circular  street  contain  many  handsome  residences. 
Opposite  the  principal  hotels  is  Congress  park.  Four  miles  from  the  village  is  Saratoga 
lake,  reached  by  the  Boulevard,  a  drive  100  ft.  wide,  and  lined  with  trees.  Six  of  tlic 
28  mineral  springs  of  Saratoga  are  spouting  springs.  All  the  springs  arc  charged  with 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  variously  impregnated  with  magnesia,  sulphur,  and  iron;  some 
ore  chalyl)cate.  The  waters  arc  valuable  fur  chronic  dyspcpshi,  disciiscs  of  the  skin  and 
liver,  and  affections  of  the  bowels.  Some  are  cathartic,  some  tonic.  The  best  known 
springs  are  the  Confess,  extensively  used  as  a  mild  cathartic,  nnd  exported  to  all  parts  j 
of  the  world;  the  Itathorn,  a  favorite  cathartic,  discovered  in  1868;  the  Pavilion,  much 
used  for  biliousness;  the  High  Rock,  the  Columbian,  the  Geyser  Spouting  Spring,  and 
the  Washington.  Saratoga  is  the  resort  of  crowds  of  invalids  and  plea8urc-.seeker8,  and 
for  number  of  visitors  is  second  to  no  other  American  summer  resort.  The  mineral 
waters  of  Saratoga  were  used  by  the  Indians.  The  first  framed  house  there  was  built 
by  gen.  Philip  Schuyler  in  1784.  The  large  hotels  liave  been  built  since  1815.  The 
English  under  Peter  Schuyler  defeated  the  French  under  De  Manteth  here  in  1698. 

'  8ABAT0T,  a  government  in  the  B.e.  of  Russia,  is  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the  river 
Volga,  and  on  the  n.  by  the  governments  of  Penza  and  Simbirsk.  Area,  83,500  sq.m. ; 
pop.  "70,  1,751,268.  Its  dimeilSions  were  much  larger  prior  to  1850,  when  a  considerable 
portion  of  it— the  portion  to  the  east  of  the  Volga — was  taken  to  form  a  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Samara  (q.v.),  erected  in  that  year.  One-third  of  the  area  is  pasture-land, 
I  is  under  crop,  ^  in  wood,  and  ^  waste  land.  Tlie  chief  rivers  are  the  Volga  and 
the  Medwieditza.  A  number  of  German  colonists  settled  here  in  1765-75,  and  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  persevering  industry  and  by  diligent  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  Their  descendants  have  become  an  important  section  of  the  population.  .Cattle- 
breeding  is  carried  on  extensively;  fishing  is  of  considerable  importance. 

SASATOy,  a  city  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of  the  same  name,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Volga,  460  m.  8.e.  of  Moscow.  Though  its  houses  are  generally  built  of 
timl)er,  the  town  has  a  rich  and  picturesque  appearance.  Its  16  churches  arc  ornamented 
with  numerous  towers  and  cupolas;  and  its  broad  streets,  from  the  character  of  tlie 
houses  and  of  the  elegant  equipages  that  roll  through  them,  have  quite  a  European  appear- 
ance.   It  manufactures  pottery,  bricks,  tobacco,  silk,  hosiery,  etc.    Pop.  '70,  83,220. 

8AXA"WAX,  a  kingdom  on  the  n.  w.  coast  of  Borneo,  ia  bounded  s.  and  w.  by  Sambas,  e. 
by  Brunai,  and  n.  by  the  bight  of  Datu.  The  coast  stretches  from  the  w.  of  cape  Datu,  in 
lat  2°  n.  and  long.  109°  55'  e. ,  to  the  e.  of  the  river  Samerahan,  in  long.  111°  8'  e.,  a  distance 
of  nearly  70  miles.  Area,  8,090  so.  miles.  Pop.  60,000.  The  Sarawak  is  the  most 
important  river;  it  has  two  navinrable  mouths,  the  oi:e  entering  the  bight  of  Datu  in  lat. 
1°  42'  80'  n.,  and  long.  110°  fiO'  80'  e. ;  the  other,  a  few  miles  further  to  the  east.  Other 
considerable  rivers  are  the  Rejang  (navigable  for  lliO  m.  for  vessels  of  more  than  1000 
tons),  the  Lnndu,  Samerahan,  and  Sadang.  A  chain  of  mountains,  3,000  ft.  in  height, 
rises  in  Sarawak,  and,  with  increasing  elevation,  tends  toward  the  n. ;  while  odiers  are 
detached,  as  the  Samerahans,  and  the  steep,  densely-wooded  LDndu.  Sandstone  and 
granite  are  the  prevailing  rocks;  porphyries,  liasalt,  and  quartzoee  schists  also  occurring. 
In  some  parts  the  soil  is  clayey;  in  others,  it  is  a  rich  mold.  With  the  exception  of 
some  cultivated  spots,  the  surface  is  covered  with  forests,  which  abound  with  wild  swine. 
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harts,  and  a  variety  of  monkeys.  There  is  excellent  coal  near  the  river  Sadang.  Anti- 
mony ore,  which  can  be  both  easily  worked  and  shipped,  is  obtainable  in  any  quantity; 
copper  and  gold  have  been  found,  and  iron  ore  is  plentiful  at  LQndu.  Fine  timber 
trees,  as  irou-wood,  elionv,  sandal-wood,  teak,  and  other  sorts  peculiarly  adapted  foir 
shipbuilding,  grow  on  the  lands  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers.  Overtopping  them  all  is 
the  tall  camphor  tree  {drj/obalanopi  aromatiea),  from  which,  by  incision,  tlie  valuable 
camphor-oil  is  ot)taincd;  or  by  felling  and  splitting  the  wood,  the  crystallized  camphor, 
which  is  prized  above  that  produced  in  any  other  part  of  Asia. 

The  cUmate  is  not  considered  unliealthy.  Much  rain  falls  from  September  to  Marcli, 
and  the  thermometer  usually  indicates  about  83°  F.  Edil>le  nests,  wax,  and  aromatic 
woods  are  collected  by  the  Dyaks  for  the  Singapore  market,  and  the  plains  arc  well 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  rice  and  sago.  In  1863  iwo  cargoes  of  choice  timlier  for  ship- 
baiuling  were  sent  to  the  royal  dockyards  of  Great  Britain,  and  more  attention  is  now- 
being  paid  to  that  natural  source  of  wealth.  In  1871  the  exports,  the  chief  articles  of 
which  were  gutta-percha,  sago  flour,  antimony  ore,  and  edible  birds'  nests,  amounted  to 
£S80,000;  and  the  imports,  chiefly  gtvy  and  colored  sliirtings,  tobacco,  brass-ware,  opium, 
rice,  and  cocoa-nut  oil,  amounted  to  JwlS.OOO.  The  exportation  of  antiir.ony  iind  sale  of 
opium  are  monopolized  by  the  government,  and  with  a  small  head-tax,  form  the  chief 
revenue. 

The  original  inhabitants  ard  Dyaks,  divided  into  some  30  tribes,  and  speaking  differ- 
ent dialects;  they  are,  for  savages,  mild,  industrious,  and  honest.  Malays  live  on  the 
coast,  and  the  mines  are  workeaby  Chinese.  From  1841  to  1868  Sarawak  was  governed 
by  sir  Janies  Brooke  (q.v.),  as  an  independent  rajah  appointed  by  the  sultan  of  Borneo,- 
ID  return  for  distinguished  services  in  putting  down  rebellion  and  restoring  order;  and 
even  on  the  testimony  of  the  Dutch,  who  view  with  extreme  jealousy  the  increased  influ- 
ence of  tbe  British  on  that  coast,  his  rule  has  done  much  tu^iraniote  the  civilization  and 
prosperity  of  his  people. 

The  seat  of  government  is  the  town  of  Sarawak,  formerly  called  KDtjing,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  which  Is  navigable  for  large  sliips.  Mission-stations  and  schools 
have  been  erected,  aud  tlie  population  has  increased  to  25,000.  Trade,  which  has  muUi- 
plied  tenfold  since  sir  J.  Bi'ooke  was  appointed  rajah,  is  principally  carried  on  with 
Singapore. 

BASCnfA  (Lnt.  a  packai;^),  or  Sakcixula,  a  genus,  of  minute  plants  of  very  low 
oi^qni<.Miou.  sometimes  reckoned  among  alga,  and  !<omptinies  among  fungi.  A  number 
of  forms  or  species  arc  known.  The  first  discovered,  called  8.  wntrieuli,  was  originally 
observed  by  Goodsir  in  matters  vomited  from  the  human  stomach.  It  is  of  a  roundisll 
quadrangular  form,  about  -^  to  ^^  of  a  line  in  diameter;  the  individuals  generally 
l^uped  in  cubes  of  4,  10,  or  64  in  the  cube,  separated  by  rectangular  slriiB.  Although 
the  most  common  scat  of  sarcinee  is  the  human  stomach,  they  have  likewise  been 
detected  in  tbe  stomach  of  the  tortoise,  the  rabbit,  the  dog,  the  ape,  and  in  the  ctecum  of 
the  fowl;  in  the  urine,  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases;  in  the  lungs;  in  the  fa;c0s  and 
intestinal  canal;  in  the  fluid  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain;  in  cholera  stools;  in  the  fluid 
of  hydrocele;  in  the  bones;  and  Dr.  Lowe  has  noticed  its  existence  in  stagnant  water. 
It  appears  from  the  measurements  of  Welcher  that  the  sarcinee  occurring  in  urine  are 
about  half  tlie  size  of  those  occurring  in  the  stomach,  and  the  aggregations  of  sarcina 
cells  are  also  smaller. 

The  occurrence  of  the  sarcina  in  the  urine,  the  fluid  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
etc.,  is  probably  a  pott-mortem  phenomenon  of  little  diagnostic  or  pathological  impor- 
tance. "  Its  appearance  in  vomited  fluids  is,  however,  characteristic  of  a  peculiar  and 
important  form  of  dyspepsia.  The  vomited  matter  in  these  cases  has  a  faint  acid  smell, 
like  that  of  fermenting  wort,  and  is  obviously  in  a  state  of  fermentation.  After  standing 
a  few  hours  it  becomes  a>vcred  with  a  thick,  brownish,  yeast-like  froth,  and  deposits  a 
brown  flaky  sediment.  On  examining  the  froth  and  tlie  deposit  under  the  microscope 
sarcinse  are  found  in  great  abundance,  together  with  the  toruls  characteristic  of  yeast 
(q.v.).  The  fluid  is  always  acid,  if  sarciuse  are  present  The  amount  of  vomited  matter 
is  always  large,  and  sometimes  enormous.  It  is  usually  ejected  in  the  morning,  after  a 
night  spent  awake  from  a  sense  of  heat,  gurgling,  and  distention  in  the  epigastric  region ; 
and  its  discharge  gives  almost  iq^mediate  relief.  Dr.  Budd,  one  of  the  highest  authorities 
in  diseases  of  the  stomach,  believes  that  the  disease  consists,  primarily  and  essentially,  in 
some  organic  change,  which  prevents  that  organ  from  completely  emptying  itself,  nnd 
which  causes  a  secretion  from  its  coats,  capable,  when  mixed  with  food,  of  undergoing 
or  exciting  a  procete  of  fermentation;  and  that  the  development  of  the  sarcinte  bears  to 
this  process,  or  to  some  stage  of  it,  the  same  relation  which  the  development  of  torulse 
bears  to  simple  alcoholic  fermentation.  The  well-known  power  of  sulphurous  acid  in 
checking  ttie  fermentative  process  induced  prof.  Jenner  to  try  the  effect  of  sulphite  of 
soda — a  salt  which  readily  yields  its  sulphurous  acid — in  this  disease;  and  experience  has 
fully  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  Jenner's  induction;  for  this  salt,  administered  soon  after 
a  meal,  or  when  the  fermenting  process  is  commencing,  in  doses  varying  from  10  grains 
to  a  dram,  dissolved  in  water,  is  tbe  most  effectual  remedy  at  present  known  for  reliev- 
ing this  disorder.  The  hyposulphite  of  soda,  in  somewhat  larger  doses,  has  a  similar 
action. 
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SABCim:  (Or.  larx,  gen.  tareos,  flesh)  is  tlie  name  now  given  to  a  nitrogcnoiis  sub- 
Mance  (Ci(iH,N40j)  whicli  has  been  obtained  from  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  borhe,  ox. 
and  hare;  and  from  various  glandular  organs,  as  the  liver  and  .the  spleen  of  the  ox,  the 
thymus  gland  of  the  calf,  and  the  human  liver  in  cases  of  acute  atrophy'of  that  orgaa, 
ib  which  case  it  is  associated  witli  xanthine  (doH^NiOO.  a  substance  cfiffcring  from  it 
ouly  by  two  atoms  of  oxygen.  It  is  idcutical  with  the  substance  formerly  known  a^ 
hypoxaiithine. 

SASGOIEH'IIA  is  the  term  applied  to  the  delicate  sheath  which  invests  each  primary 
muscuhir  fiber.    See  Musci^b. 

SABCO  HA  is  a  somewhat  vague  term  used  by  Abemcthy  and  many  subsequent  sur- 
gictil  writers  to  designate  a  fleshy  or  firm  morbid  tumor.  The  term  sarcoma  is  compara- 
UTcly  rarely  met  wiih  in  ivcent  works  on  surgery. 

SARCOMA  {ante).  The  large  group  of  tumors  now  classed  together  under  thc'name 
of  sarcomata  or  sarcomas  inclu(Ie^j  many  which  were  until  recently  known  by  a  variety 
of  other  uumc-s  and  giouped  in  other  divisiotu,  and  the  term  sarcoma,  which  now  has  a 
definite  meaning,  was  formerly  applied  to  many  soft  growths.  Many  hard  sarcomas 
have  been  classed  as  scirrhus  or  hard  cancer,  but  several  tumors  formerly  known  as 
flbro-plastic,  flbro- muscular,  fibro-nuckar,  malignant  fibroid,  and  myeloid,  have  been 
placed  among  the  surconias.    See  Tumob. 

SABCOFH'AOI.    See  Cansibalibu. 

SASCOFH'AQUS  (Qr.  flesh-cater),  any  stone  receptacle  for  a  dead  body.  The  name 
originated  in  the  property  iissigned  to  a  species  of  stone  found  at  Assos  in  Troas,  and 
used  in  early  times,  of  consuming  the  whole  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  teeth,  within 
the  space  of  40  days.  Th#oldcst  known  sarcophagi  are  those  of  Egypt,  some  of  which 
are  contemporary  with  the  pyramids.  The  earliest  of  these  are  of  a  square  or  oblong 
fonn.  and  cillier  plain  or  ornamented  with  lotus  leaves;  the  latter  are  of  the  form  of 
•  swathed  mummies  and  bear  inscriptions.  The  Phenician  and  Persian  kings  were  also 
buried  in  sarcophagi.  The  Roman  sarcophagi  of  the  earliej  republican  period  were  pUun. 
Sarcophagi  were  occasionally  used  in  the  later  republic,  although  buruing  ii^d  become 
the  more  general  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead.  The  use  of  stone  chests  for  the  inter. 
ment  of  distinguished  persons  has  not  been  altogether  discontinued  in  modern  times. 

SABDAITAFA'LTrS.    See  Abbtria. 

BASDE,  or  Sarda,  n  variety  of  quartz,  differing  from  carnelian  only  in  its  very  deep 
red  color,  blood-red  by  transmitted  light.  It  is  rare,  and  brinra  a  much  higher  price 
than  common  carnelian.  The  name  is  probably  from  Sardis.  Tiie  sarde  was  one  of  the 
stones  of  the  breastplate  of  the  Jewish  higb-priest.  There  were  also  two  in  the  ephod. 
The  Sabdoxtx  is  an  onyx  (q.  v.)  containing  layers  of  sarde. 

SABDES,  or  Sakdib,  anciently  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  the  capital  of  Lydia,  was  situ- 
ated^n  a  fertile  plain  between  the  northern  base  of  mount  Tmolus  and  the  river  Hermus, 
about  60  m.  e.n.e.  of  Smyrna.  Through  its  agora,  or  marketplace,  flowed  the  Pactolus, 
a  tributary  of  the  Hermus.  The  city  is  first  mentioned  by  ^schylus.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Cimmerians  in  the  reign  of  king  Ardys  (680-631  B.C.).  In  the  reign  of  Croesus,  the 
last  Lydian  king,  Sardes  attained  its  highest  prosperity.  It  became  the  residence  of  the 
Persian  satraps  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Lydian  monarchy.  The  Athenians  burned  it 
508  B.C.,  and  it  afterward  passed  under  the  Romans,  and  was  the  seat  of  a  separate 

Srovincial  government.  It  is  one  of  the  seven  churches  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Revo- 
itiou. — Srjrt,  the  modern  Sardis,  is  a  pjoor  village,  worthy  of  mention  only  for  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city  to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity.  Of  these  the  chief  are  those  of  a  stadium, 
of  a  theater,  and  of  the  Acropolis. 

SABSINE,  Clupea  sardina,  a  fish  of  the  same  genus  with  the  herring  and  pilchard, 
smaller  than  the  pilc.liard;  abundant  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  found  also  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  altliough  not  so  fur  n.  as  the  British  shores.  It  is  much  esteemed  for  its  flavor, 
and  sardines  pre.<!ervcd  in  oil  are  exported  in  large  quantities  from  some  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean ports.  But  the  "sardines"  of  the  west  coast  of  France,  which  are  largely 
imported  into  Britain,  are  generally  not  true  sardihcs,  but  young  sprats — ^the  garviei  of 
the  flrth  of  Forth — and  sometimes  young  herring.  * 

Sardines  appear  in  shoals  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  at  particular  seasons, 
fn  herrings  and  pilchards  on  those  of  Britain.  The  sardine  fishery  on  the  coast  of 
Provence  is  chiefly  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July;  but  the  fishery  for  sprats, 
which  are  cured  as  sardines,  and  sold  under  that  name  on  the  coast  of  Bretagne  and 
elsewhere  in  the  west  of  France,  takas  place  in  the  winter  months.  The  quantity  of 
both  kinds  cured  is  so  great  as  to  amount  in  value  to  3.000,000  or  4,000,000  fraucs 
annually,  about  £120,000  to  £160,000.  They  are  exported  to  the  most  distant  parU  of 
the  world,  cured  with  oil  in  tin  boxes,  forming  a  much  esteemed  delicacy,  and  at  the 
Same  time  a  most  wholesome  article  of  food.  To  cure  them  in  this  way  they  are  first 
carefiillv  washed  In  the  sea,  then  sprinkled  with  fine  salt,  and  after  a  few  hours  the 
head,  gills,  etc.,  are  removed;  they  are  then  washed  a.srain,  and  spread  out  on  willow 
branches  or  wire-work  exposed  to  the  .sun  and  wind  if  the  weather  is  dry,  but  in  dump 
and  rainy  weather  to  a  current  of  air  under  cover.    They  are  ncxt'put  into  boiling  oil, 
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in  wkMi  dwy  mnalii  for  a  short  tinve,  and  wben  they  are  taken  out  the  oil  is  dnined 
away  from  them  as  much  ns  possible,  and  they  are  put  into  the  tin  boxes  of  which  the 
shape  and  appearance  are  so  fmnilior  to  every  one.  The  boxes  being  filled  with  sardioes 
are  filled  up  winl  oil,  the  lid  is  soldered  on,  and  they  are  placed  for  a  short  time  in 
boiling  water  or  expoeed  to  hot  steam.  The  boxes  which  have  leaked  or  have  burst  in 
boiling  are  rejected,  and  those  which  remain  sonnd  are  now  ready  for  the  market. 

la  the  south  of  France  sardines  arc  sometimes  cured  in  rMl  wine,  and  those  so  cured 
are  called  mrdine*  ane/wi*ee$,  or  anchovied  eardines. 

In  1875  the  *'  Cornish  sardine  company"  was  formed  at  Falmouth  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  pilchards  in  oil  after  the  manner  above  described.  The  result  is  a  delicncy 
taanliy  to  be  distiogni^hed  from  French  sardines.  The  company  is  tliriving;  and  thu8, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  tons  of  hitherto  waste  food  will  be  utilized. 

Several  species  of  small  eluxteicUe  much  reeembling  the  sardine  are  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  and  are  used  in  the  same  way  ns  the  sardine  of  the  Mediterranean. 
One  NMciee  frequents  the  southern  and  eastern  coast  of  Ceylon  in  such  vast  shoals  that 
MO.Ow)  have  been  taken  at  a  single  haul  of  the  nets  In  a  little  bay;  and  when  the  shoal 
approached  the  shore  the  broken  water  became  aa  smooth  as  if  a  dieet  of  ice  had  beea 
floating  below  the  surface. 

•ASBnriA,  ISUtm  of,  the  largest,  after  Sicily,  of  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
lies  directly  s.  of  Corsica,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  strait  of  Bonifacio,  a  chan- 
nel only  7  m.  wide  in  its  narrowest  parL  Sardinia  is  situated  about  half-way  between 
central  Italy  and  Afi-ica,  and  between  southern  Italy  and  Spain.  Its  length  is  106  m.; 
greatest  breadth,  90  ra. ;  and  area,  9,301  sq.  miles.  The  country  is  mostly  mountainous, 
some  of  the  peaks  of  the  central  chain  having  an  elevation  of  6,300  feet;  The  Limbara 
ran^,  in  the  n.w.,  is  granite,  the  diagonal  chain  palieozoic,  and  the  central  range  of  the 
tertiarv  calcareous  formation;  many  of  the  peaks,  especially  within  the  semicircle 
formed  by  the  Limbara  range,  ore  extinct  volcanoes.  The  coasts  are  genei  ally  steep  and 
rugged.  A  few  islands  lie  off  the  coast,  and  all,  of  any  conE^iaerable  size  and  importance, 
arc  situated  at  the  corners;  off  the  n.e.  comer  are  the  Maddnlenn  group,  consisting  of 
Mnddalena,  Caprera,  and  five  or  six  minute  Islets;  off  the  n.w.  corner  is  Asinara;  and 
off  the  s.w.  corner  are  San  Pietro  and  San  Antioco.  The  island  is  well  supplied  with 
streams,  but  none  of  them  hare  a  long  course,  and  only  one  is  partially  navigable. 

Soil  and  CUmate. — Between  the  mountain  ranges  are  several  wide  viilleys  of  i-emarka- 
ble  beauty  and  fertility.  There  are  also  several  large  sandy  or  stony  districts  (macehie), 
of  almost  irremediable  sterility.  The  mountain  sides  are  piu'tly  rocky  and  barren,  partly 
clad  with  woods,  and  partly  fitted  for  pasture.  The  climate  is  mild,  ilie  temperature 
ranging  from  84*  to  00  ;  but  in  the  low  lands,  which  are  largely  of  a  marshy  chiirncter, 
ancT  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Mttoral  lakes,  a  deadly  malaria  (intemperie)  prevails, 
especially  in  autumn.  The  inhabitants  of  those  districts,  who  can  afford  to  do  so, 
migrate  annually  daring  the  unhealthy  season;  and  those  who  are  compelled  to  remain 
never  leave  their  houses  till  an  hour  after  siurise,  and  carefully  return  l>efore  sunset, 
taking  all  precautions  to  prevent  the  entrauce  of  the  poisonous  gas  by  door  or  window. 
The  inhaling  of  the  miasma  by  a  stranger  is  considered  among  the  inhabitants,  to  l>e  as 
deadly  as  a  doae  of  strong  poison. 

I^vducts, — Wheat,  barley,  maize,  oranges,  and  other  fruits  are  produced  in  abnn- 
diinoe,  and  arc  esteemed  for  their  excellent  qualit}'.  The  vine  is  extensively  cultivated, 
but  from  carelessness  in  the  process),  the  wine  is  not  so  good  ns  might  naturally  be 
expected.  The  olive-grounds  are' extensive,  and  the  produce  excellent.  Tobacco  (of 
inferior  quality),  cotton,  linseed,  flax,  hemp,  saffron,  and  madder  arc  also  produced. 
Tlie  woods  which  clotiie  the  mountain  sides  are  chiefly  composed  of  cork,  chestnut,  oak, 
pine,  and  other  timber  trees,  which  form  a  considerable  item  in  the  export  trade.  Many 
mountain-slopes  have,  however,  been  much  deteriorated  in  fertility  by  the  excessive  cut- 
tinedown  of  timber. 

Tlie  ballock  is  the  favorite  animal  for  draught,  but  horses  nre  also  used :  and  a  small 
spedeaof  pony,  which  in  ancient  times  was  much  esteemed  by  the  Rnmnn  matrons,  is 
still  found.  The  sheep  are  of  oiidinary  quality,  and  the  swine  arc  said  to  be  among  tlie 
best  in  Borope.  Few  cows  are  kept,  and  dieese  is  obtained  almost  wholly  from  sheep's 
and  gent's  milk.  Wild  boars  and  deei-  aro  not  uncommon,  and  the  moufflon  (q.v.)  is 
found  in  the  Alpine  woods.  Foxes,  rabbits,  hares,  and  mnrteiis*  are  so  abundant  that  a 
largecxport  trade  in  their  skins  is  carried  on.    The  flslicries  arc  importnnl. 

Manufactures  are  insigniflcant,  being  mostly  the  result  of  lioiiie  industry;  but  the 
royal  manufactories  of  gunpowder,  salt,  and  tobacco  are  of  considerable  importance. 
Snxiinia  is  rich  in  minerals,  but  these,  like  its  otiier  roeoarces.  are  as  yet  little  devel- 
oped ;  silver,  mercury,  granite,  gypsum,  marble,  tlnbaster,  amethyst,  and  other  precious 
stones  are  found;  and  lead,  iron,  and  copper  are  in  considerable  abundance.  Gold, 
l>ismatb,  and  antimony  are  said  to  exist. 

InhabititnU. — The  inhabitants  beat  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Oreeks,  and 
speak  a  barbarous  dialect,  composed  chiefly  of  Spanish,  Arabic,  and  Italian;  they  are 
ignorant  and  bigoted,  having  been  subjected  to  miagovemmcnt  and  oppression  from 
their  emmcipation  from  Roman  rule  till  1836,  wlien  feudal  tenure  was  abolished,  and 
the  enonnoas  power  of  the  clergy  somewhat  lednccd.  They  arc  generally  stupid  and 
indolent,  cloth*  tkotnsnlves  in  slieep-sUns,  and  invariably  profess  the  Catliolic  religion. 
U.  K.  XUL— 11 
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The  custom  of  the  Vendetta  ia  /requently  practiced,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
Coniiea. 

HUtory. — Sardinia,  at  first  called  by  the  Orceke  lehnuaa  and  8andaUoti$  (from  its 
rcRemblance  to  a  Iniman  foot-priut),  and  afterward  Sardo  by  tlie  Romana,  was  colo- 
nized at  II  very  early  period.  The  first  really  lilstorical  event  is  its  conquest,  about  480 
B.C.,  by  the  Carthaginians,  wlio,  during  their  occupation,  rendered  the  island  a  cele- 
brated corn-produciDg  country.  They  were  forced  to  abandon  it  to  the  Romans  (288 
B.C.).  who  gradually  subdued  the  rebellious  natives,  and  made  it  a  province  of  the 
republic;  but  on  three  several  occasions  formidable  outbrealcs  required  tne  presence  of  a 
consul  with  a  large  army  to  restore  tlie  authority  of  Rome.  From  this  time  it  was  Iield 
ns  a  subject  province,  and  on  accouttt  of  its  value  as  the  "  granary  of  Rome,"  was  care- 
fully protected  from  invasion.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Vandals  and  other  bar- 
barians, and  was  recovered  by  the  eastern  empire  in  534  a.d.,  but  was  finally  separated 
from  the  Roman  empire  by  the  Saracens.  They  were  driven  out  in  their  turn  by  the 
Pisans,  one  of  whose  deputy-governors,  being  supported  by  the  Qenoese,  obtainea  tlie 
erection  of  Sardiuia  into  a  kingdom  (1164)  by  Frederick  I.  The  popes,  who  had  long 
claimed  a  right  of  suzerainty  over  the  island,  gave  it,  in  1296,  to  James  II.  of  Araeon; 
and  it  continued  in  the  possession  of  Spain  tiiri708,  when  it  was  taken  possession  of  by 
tlie  British,  and  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht  U713)  it  was  yielded  to  Austria.  In  1730  Aus- 
tria gave  it  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  exchange  for  Sicily,  and  it  has  since  tliat  time 
formed  apart  of  the  dominions  of  the  bouse  of  Bavoy.  When  Sardinia  came  to 
the  house  of  Savoy,  two-thirds  of  it  belonged  to  barons  of  Spanish  descent,  and 
the  most  of  the  remainder  to  the  clergy,  who  also  levied  a  tithe  on  the  -whole 
produce,  and  for  a  century  afterward  it  was  shamefully  neglecte<i  by  the  govcru- 
ment.  Ilowever,  in  1836  and  1887,  patrimonial  rights  and  compulsory  labor  w-ei-c 
abolished;  and  in  1838  and  1847  the  peasants  were  freed  from  the  rest  of  the  vexatious 
imposts  with  which  they  were  burdened.  In  1847  the  vice-royalty  was  abolished,  and 
Sardiuiii  incorporated  with  the  Sardinian  kingdom  (q.v.).  It  is  at  present  divided  into 
two prtjviaces  or  eapot — Cagliari  in  the  s.,  containing  5,236  English  sq.m.,  with  a  pop. 
of  (1871)  893,208:  and  Sassari  in  the  n.,  containmg  4,125  English  Bq.m.,  vrith  a  pop.  of 
(1871)  248,453.     Cagliari  U  the  capital. 

SABDIH'IJk,  KIHODOX  OF,  a  former  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  the  nucleus  of  the  present 
Idnffdom  of  Italy,  included  the  duchies  of  Bavoy  and  denoa,  and  parts  of  those  oi  Mont- 
ferrat  ntid  Milan,  the  principality  of  Piedmont,  the  county  of  I«ice,  and  the  islands  of 
Sardinia  and  Caprera,  amounting  in  all  to  19,564  English  sq.m.  of  continental  tcr- 
riinry,  with  n  pop.  of  (1857)  4,590,260,  and  9,206  of  Insular  territorr,  with  a  pop. 
of  677.282;  total  area,  23,769  English  sq.m.,  pop.  6,167,642.  In  1859  it  was  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  the  Austrian  portion  of  the  Milanese,  and  diminished 
by  tlie  cession  in  1860  of  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France,  the  change  in  the  conti- 
nental territory  being  shown  by  the  following  figures:  area,  21,099  English  sq.m. ; 
pop.,  6.680.232;  the  insular  territory  remaiiung  unaltered.  The  various  districts 
above  mentioned  differ  greatly  from  each  other  in  physical  configuration  and  cli- 
mate, and  the  more  important  of  these  are  treated  in  separate  articles.  See  also 
Italy.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  established  by  law  in  Mar.,  1848;  but 
monastic  orders,  with'  the  exception  of  those  which  are  also  benevolent  institution.o, 
were  suppressed  May  28, 1866.  In  1859  the  army  amounted  to  76,172  men,  and  the 
fleet  to  29  sliips  (none  of  them  men-of-war),  with  486  guns;  the  revenue  (185^,  which 
was  mostly  derived  from  customs,  duties,  and  direct  taxation,  to  £5,799,801;  and  the 
expenditure  to  £5,949,902 — n  want  of  equilibrium  in  the  finances  which  bod  long 
existed,  and  which  caused  the  establishment,  since  1819,  of  a  gradually  inoreasin.!:; 
nationiil  debt,  that  amounted  (1858)  to  £27,080.810.  The  annual  import  tradeamountoil 
(1857)  to  a  dc!<-liuvd  value  of  £19.128,064,  and  the  exports  to  £14,605,043. 

The  kingdom  of  Sitrdinia  was  originated  by  a  treaty  (Aug.  24,  1720)  between  Austria 
and  the  duke  of  Bavoy  (q.v.),  by  which  the  latter  agreed  to  surrender  Sicily  to  the  for- 
mer on  condition  of  receiving  in  exchange  the  island  of  Sardinia,  and  the  erection  of  his 
states  into  a  kingdom.  In  1780  Vietor-Amadeu*  I.,  the  last  duke  of  Savoy  and  first  king 
of  Sardinia,  resigned  tlie  throne  to  his  son,  Char^Emmanwi  I.  {Vt9li-iS)-,  but  repent- 
ing his  resolution,  and  attempting  to  resume  the  aovernmeat,  he  was  put  in  prison, 
where  he  died  in  1732f.  His  son.  by  joining  with  France  and  Spain  against  Austria, 
olitaincd  (178S)  the  territories  of  Tortona  and  Novara,  to  which  were  further  added 
(1743),  during  tlie  war  of  the  Austrian  suocession,  the  county  of  Anghiera  and  tlie  terri- 
tnrica  of  Vigt-vano  and  Pavia.  He  was  the  author  of  the  code  known  as  tha  Corpus 
Carolinnm.  His  successor,  Vtetor-Amadeut  11.  (1778-06),  acceded  to  the  European 
coalition  against  France,  and  was  deprived  in  consequence  of  Savoy  and  Nice  In  1792; 
but  snstiiined  bv  England  and  the  pope,  he  raised  an  army,  and  maintained  himself  in 
his  kingdom  till  1796,  when  Bonaparte  forced  him  formally  to  relinquish  the  territories 
he  hod  lost.  His  son,  Charles- Ehnmanud  II.  (1709-1802),  was  at  first  an  ally  of  France: 
but  tlic  directory,  in  1708,  compelled  him  to  surrender  all  his  continental  possessions, 
which  were  theu  incorporated  with  France;  and  it  was  not  till  the  flrat  peace  of  Paris 
(May  80,  1814)  that  the  bouse  of  Savoy  regained  its  territories.  The  congress  of  Vienna 
(Dec.,  1814)  annexed  to  Sardinia  the  ancient  republic  of  Genoa,  and  the  second  peace  af 
Paris  (1616)  restored  a  small  portion  of  Savoy,  which  France  still  possessed,  aad  gave 
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fto  Wng  a  protectorate  over  the  small  principality  of  Monaco.  Long  before  this  time 
rhnrlcs-Kmmanuel  had  abdicated,  and  liis  brother,  Victor-Smmanvel  I.  (1802-21),  suc- 
ceeded to  bis  rights,  and  made  his  entry  into  Turin,  May  20,  1814.  His  return  restorett 
Uie  ancient  nii^vemmoDt;  and  similar  political  changes  in  the  other  Italian  states 
RTived  the  societies  of  the  "Carbonari"  (q. v.)  and  other  similar  secret  associations, 
TiK»e  aims  were  supported  by  a  portion  of  the  nobility  and  army,  and  by  the  heir- 
p-ifsumpUre  to  the  throne,  Charles-Albert,  prince  of  SaToy-Carignan.  Tho  insurrection 
of  the  ai'my  on  Mar.  9-10,  1821,  brought  on  a  general  revolntion.  But  the  icing  having 
abdicaied  in  favor  of  his  lirother,  GiuvrUi-FWx  (1821-81),  and  the  Austrians  lukving  come 
10  tlie  rescue,  the  insurrection  was  put  down.  Under  the  protection  of  an  Austrian 
amirof  occupation  till  1828,  Charles-Felix  re-established  al)solute  power,  recalled  the 
Jesuits,  persecuted  the  Protestants,  and  took  various  other  measures  for  rooting  out  ail 
opposition.  On  his  death  the  cider  line  of  Savoy  I>ecame  extinct,  and  the  succession 
fell  to  the  cadet  branch  of  Savoy-Carignan  (see  Savoy,  Hocsb  of),  whose  rights  had 
beco  recognized  by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  and  ClMrU>-AU>ert  (q.v.)  (1881-49)  ascendetl 
lh« throne.  The  liberals  were  gratified  with  some  slight  reforms,  but  the  power  of  the 
flergy  was  untouched,  and  the  conspiracy  of  Nov.  W),  1888,  at  Turin,  and  liie  mad 
inroad  of  Mazzini,  at  the  head  of  a  small  band  of  German,  Polisii,  and  Italian  refugees, 
in  Feb.,  1834,  only  disturbed  the  country,  and  confirmed  the  government  in  its  despotic 
policy.  Tlie  interior  administration  was,  however,  carried  on  with  more  energy  than 
nndt-r  the  two  previous  reigns,  tlirough  the  conclusion  of  treaties  with  France,  Britain, 
Tiiilcey,  the  Low  Countries,  Denmark:,  Austria,  and  the  Hanse  towns,  etc. ;  the  construc- 
tioB  of  roads,  bridges,  and  railways  was  vigorously  prosecuted,  and  agriculture  and 
odier  ittduetries  were  encouraged.  In  1842  tiie  king  commenced  a  gradual  butprogrcs-  . 
are  liberal  policy,  p.romnlgat{Hi  a  limited  act  of  amnesty  to  political  offenders,  relaxed 
tLe  severity  of  censorsliip,  reformed  judicial  administration  and  prison  discipline,  and 
sbolisbed  the  feudal  system  in  Sardinm.  Tb^  kingdom  participated  in  the  agitations  of 
1&I6  and  1847,  which  affected  the  whole  peninsula,  but  was  wholly  exempt  from  insur- 
reciions  and  conspiracies^  tlie  people  contenting  themselves  with  expressing  their  views 
ind  wishes  in  petitions  and  demonstrations  displaying  entire  confidence  in  the  govern- 
meat.  On  Feb.  8,  1848,  the  king  announced  a  new  and  extremely  liberal  constitution, 
»liich  was  proclainicd  some  weeM  afterward;  a  liberal  law  of  election  was  decreed,  the 
fir^t  Sardinian  parliament  convoked  for  April  17,  and  the  act  of  amnesty  declared  gen- 
end.  In  tlie  midst  of  these  changes  the  revolution  broke  out,  and  Charles- All)ert,  who 
was  saluted  with  the  title  of  "  tlie  swoi-d  of  Italy,"put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  move- 
ment, and  declared  war  against  Austria.  (See  Italy,  Raoetsky,  etc.)  On  the  day 
after  the  fatal  rout  of  Novara  (Mar.  18,  1849),  Cliark-s-Albort  abdicated,  and  was  suc- 
cttded  by  bis  son,  Victor-Emmanuel  (q.v.),  wlm,  in  alliance  with  France,  declared  war 
.tpiinst  Austria  in  1859;  and  by  Mar.,  1861,  was  in  possession  of  tlie  whole  of  Italy, 
(icept  Venetia  and  Rome,  and  exchanged  the  title  king  of  Sardinia  for  that  of  king  of 
Iiuh-.  Yenetia  wss  added  to  the  kin^om  in  1866,  and  the  papal  states  iu  1870,  when 
the  anion  of  Italy  was  complete. 

SASSOnC  SKILE  is  a  term  applied  by  the  older  medical  writers  to  a  convulsive 
affection  of  tlie  muscles  o£  the  face,  somewhat  resembling  laughter.  ■  It  may  occur  in 
lelanus  or  lock-jaw,  and  other  convulsive  affections,  or  may  result  from  the  action  of 
certain  "veigetable  poisons,  such  as  the  ranwicviua  seeleratui,  or  celery-leaved  crowfoot. 
Tlie  name  is  derived  from  a  species  of  ranunculus  tliat  grows  in  Sarainia,  termed  herba 
urdimiea  or  lardoa. 

8ARDOU,  ViCTORiEN,  b.  Paris,  1881 ;  studied  medicine,  and  wrote^  many  articles 
fi>r  newspapers  and  reviews  In  1864  his  first  comedy,  La  Tcnenu  dm  fyudianit,  was  » 
complete  failure.  He  fell  into  extreme  poverty,  and  in  1857  was  nursed  through  a  dan- 
t^CTDUs  fever  by  Mile,  de  Br€court,  the  lady  who  afterward  liecame  his  wife,  and  by 
irbom  he  was  introduced  to  Mile.  Dejazet,  proprietor  of  tlie  Tlie&tm  DIjaut.  For  this 
theater  he  wrote  pieces,  of  whicli  MonMeur  Oarat  and  Let  Prit-Saint-Oenai*  were  most 
^urceKfuL  He  at  once  rose  in  fame  and  fortune,  and  has  since  produced  a  very  large 
aurober  of  comedies  and  taudetiUe»;  and  one  tragedy.  La  HaiM,  1874.  Among  the 
ino»t  popular  of  bis  works  are  Not  Intime»,  1881;  Im  Perle  Noir,  1862;  Le»  Pommet  dii 
Ymdn,  1864;  Le  Bei  Garotte,  1872;  and  Dora,  1877.  L'Onde  Sam,  1878,  purported  to  be 
t  satire,  but  is  in  reality  a  libel,  on  American  society.  Sardou  was  elected  to  the  French 
academy  1877,  has  acquired  a  large  estate,  and  has  the  decoration  of  the  legion  of  liopor. 

UBGAS'Sra— lAXQAB'SO  >EA.    See  Gm.ir- weed. 

SAROENT,  ^E8.  1814-1880;  b.  Mass.;  educated  at  Boston  Latin  school,  and  spent 
two  or  tliree  years  at  Harvard  college.  On  leaving  college  he  devoted  himself  to  litera- 
ture in  New  York  and  Boston,  and  was  connected  with  the  editorial  staffs  of  many 
periodicals.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Kniekerboeker  Magazine,  and  to  the 
early  volnmes  of  the  AUantie  Monthly.  He  assisted  S.  0.  Goodrich  in  preparing  his 
feogtaphy  and  some  of  his  Peter  Parley  books.  He  wrote,  in  1886,  27(«  Bride  of  Geiua, 
aplay,  produced  with  success  at  the  Tremont  theater,  Boston.  In  1887  he  wrote  for 
Xsii  Ellco  Tree  the  tragedy  Velaixio.  which  was  produced  with  success  in  Boston,  New 
Tnrk,  and  Washington,  and  in  1850  in  England.  He  wrote  two  other  plays,  a  comedy, 
Clang/e  Make*  Change,  and  a  tragedy,  Tne  Priettett;  also  the  lives  of  several  of  the 
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English  poets  prefixed  to  editiom»  of  their  works.  Some  of  his  son^a  obtained  popular 
currency,  aud  n  series  of  school  rendiug-books,  edited  by  him,  was  very  populiu'.  Hia 
C'ydopasdia  of  Poetry  apjxiartjd  posthumously  in  1881. 

SARGENT,  Hhkbt,  1770-18«;  b.  aioucoster,  Mass. ;  eon  of  Daniel,  and  brother  of 
Lucius  Manlius;  educated  at  Dumracr  academy,  went  to  London  and  entered  the 
studio  of  sir  Benjamin  West.  Rcturnin;  to  this  countrv  be  became  adj,gen.  of  the 
state  of  Massachusetts,  and  aid  to  goT.  Brooks  and  gov.  Strong.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  inventor  of  an  elevated  railway.  One  of  the  best 
productions  of  his  brush,  "The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,"  valued  at  $3,000,  was  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  Pilgrim  society  of  Plymouth,  aud  is  still  preserved  in  PilOTim 
hall ;  other  interesting  works  aro  ' '  The  Dinner  Party"  and  ' '  Christ  s  Entrance  into  Jeru- 
salem." 

SAROENT,  John  Osborns,  b.  Mass.,  1810;  graduated  at  the  Boston  Latin  acbool, 
and  nt  Harvard  college  in  1830;  practiced  law  in  Boston;  was  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture 1835-36;  connected  with  the  'BosUin  AUas  183o-36;  associate  editor  of  the  New 
york  Courier  and  J»yuj>«r  1837-41 ;  practiced  law  in  New  York  1888-48;  took  charge 
of  the  Battery,  a  whi^campaign  paper  at  "WnsUington ;  founded  in  1849,  with  A.  C. 
Bullitt,  Uic  Hiepublic.  He  has  transmted  several  books  from  the  German,  published  some 
legal  and  political  pamphlets,  and  a  lecture  on  ImprotetnenU  in  A'auU  Waifare,  with  a 
biograpliic^l  sketch  of  John  Ericsson;  assisted  S.  G.  Gk>odrich  in  several  of  the  Peter 
Parley  books  and  some  of  his  school  histories. 

SARGENT,  LuciuB  Masudb,  1780-1867;  b.  Boston;  studied  J*w.  but  did  not  prac- 
tice. He  had  considerable  influence  as  a  writer  and  lecturer  upon  temperance.  He  was 
the  author  of  Temperance  Tale*,  which  passed  through  more  than  100  editions;  Life  of 
Samuel  Dexter,  1868;  and  DeaUrtgi  wit/t  Vu  Dead,  by  a  Sexton  ofth«Old  SehoiA,  18o6. 

SARGENT,  Nathan,  1794-1875;  b.  Putney,  Vt. ;  studied  law  and  commenced  prfic- 
tice  at  CahawtNi,  Alal)ama,  and  was  appointed  county  and  probate  judge  1816.  He 
removed  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ,  and  resided  there  1886-30.  In  the  latter  yenr  he  began  tlic 
publication,  in  Pliitadelphia,  of  a  newspaper  in  the  interest  of  the  whig  party,  and  sub- 
sequently wrote  letters  from  Washington  to  the  United  States  Oaeette,  over  tlie  signature 
of  Oliver  Oldiehool.  He  was-at  one  time  president  of  the  Washington  reform  school,  ami 
was'8ergean^at-arm8  of  the  U..8.  house  of  representatives  1849-51.  He  was  register  of 
the  treasury  1851-58,  commissioner  of  customs  1881-71.  He  wrote  Life  of  Henry  Gky, 
1844;  and  PiMie  Men  and  Bventt,  3  vols.,  1875. 

SARGENT,  Paut.  Dtjdlkt,  1745-1828;  b.  Gloucester,  Mass.;  son  of  col.  Epcs,  lie 
was  col.  in  the  patriot  army  during  the  revolution,  commanding  a  regiment  when  Boston 
was  besieged  by  the  British.  He  fought  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  liill;  was  wounded; 
promoted  to  bng^gen.  1776.  He  participated  in  the  engagements  at  llnrlp.m,  Trenton, 
Princeton,  ond  White  Plains;  ana  was  appointed  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
Hancock,  Maine,  soon  after  tJie  war,  holding  the  office  many  years. 

SARGENT,  WiNTHROP,  1758-1820;  b.  Mass.;  joined  the  American  army  in  177.3, 
and  became  navy  agent  at  Gloucester  in  1776.  He  served  through  the  war  in  tlie  artil- 
lery, attaining  the  rank  of  maj.  In  1786  be  was  appointed  surveyor  of  the  North-west 
territory,  in  1787  its  secretarv,  and  1798-1801  was  its  governor.  He  was  adj.gen.  of 
St.  Clair's  forces  in  the  expedition  against  the  Indians  in  1791,  and  of  Wayne's  forces  ia 
Mie  campaign  of  1794-93.     He  wrote  Boston,  a  Poem,  1808. 

SARGENT,  WiNTHBOP,  1825-70;  b.  Philadelphia;  graduofed  at  the  university  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Harvard  law  school.  He  settled  in  New  York,  where  he  prac- 
ticed law.  Among  his  works  are  Loyalist  Poetry  of  ifie  Reeolution,  1857--60 ;  Hittory  of  an 
BxpedUion  Against  Fort  Dvquesne;  and  a  Life  cf  Andri,  1861. 

8A&I',  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Mazanderan,  Persia,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of 
i,  small  stream,  the  Tejend,  18  ra.  s.  of  the  Caspian  sea.  It  is  a  modern  town,  built  near 
the  ruins  of  a  very  ancient  one,  and  contains  a  pop.  of  about  25,000,  who  carry  on  a 
small  trade  in  tlie  produce  of  the  province  with  Russia,  through  the  Caspian  ports,  and 
with  the  interior  of  fersia.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  fine  orajige  gardens  adorned  with 
beautiful  cypresses.  It  used  to  be  distinguished  by  a  tower  100  ft.  high  and  30  in 
diameter,  without  a  staircase,  and  built  of  brick  and  mortar.  The  great  causeway  ot 
shah  Abbas  the  great  withoilt  which  the  forests  of  Mazanderan  would  be  impervious, 
runs  through  San.— See  Hittory  ef  Persia  by  C.  Markbam  (1874). 

SABK,  one  of  the  Channel  islands.    See  Jehset — TuE  Chaknel  Isutmis. 

BASltA'tlAifS.  The  root  s-rm  in  this  word  is  in  all  probability  the  same  as  s-rb,  so 
that  it  has  been  conjectured  the  name  Sarmatians  has  tlie  same  ethnological  meaning  as 
Serhi  and  Servi.  The  oldest  Greek  form  of  the  word  (and  the  only  one  found  in  Herodo- 
tus) is  Sauromatit.  The  region  occupied  by  tie  Sarmatians  embraced  (according  to 
Ptolemy,  our  chief  authority)  a  portion  both  of  Europe  and  Asia. — 1.  The  European 
Sarmatians  arc  found  as  far  w.  as  the  Vistula;  as  far  n.  as  the  Venedicus  Sinus  (gulf  of 
Riga?),  or  even  further;  as  far  e.  as  the  Crimea  and  the  Don;  and  as  far  s.  as  Dacia. 
Roughly  speaking,  their  territory  corresponded  to  modern  Esthonia,  Lithuania,  western 
RusSa,  and  ports  of  Poltod  and  Galicla.    The  principal,  or  at  least  the  best-known 
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naUons  amoBf  the  Enropsan  SamMtiMW.'were  the  Peudni  and  BaslaniK,  about  Urn 
mouths  of  the  Dasube,  and  in  Moidavia  and  Beaaarabia;  the  Jazyves  and  Roxolanl, 
probably  in  Kherson,  Taurls,  and  Bkatrjrinoslav;  the  Venedi  and  Oytbonee,  about  Rigs, 
Metnel,  and  ElUog;  and  the  Avareni,  at  the  sources  of  the  Vistula. — 3.  The  Atiatfo 
Sannatiant  are  found  as  far  w.  as  the  Tanais  (D<m),  as  far  e.  as  tlie  Caspian,  as  far  s.  as 
the  Euxine  and  Caucasus,  and  as  far  u.  as  the  water-shed  between  the  rivers  that  foU 
into  the  White  sea  and  the  Biack,  but  we  liave  no  distinct  knowiedge  of  their  territorial 
poaeeasions.  North  of  the  Don,  in  the  region  now  occupied  l^  the  Don  Cossaelis,  dwelt 
tlie  Peritrbldx;  8.e.  of  it,  aliout  Astrakhan,  tlie  Jaxamatie.  Beyond  the  Perierbidi  lay 
the  Asai,  the  " horae-eatiog"  (IHppop/iagi)  Sarmatae,  the  "Royal"  and  Hyperborean 
SarmatB.  and  many  others,  besides  a  multitude  of  nations  in  the  re|^n  of  the  northern 
Caucasus.  The  question  naturally  arises:  What  were  these  Sarmatiaas?  The  vast 
extent  of  territory  ov«r  wliich  they  spread,  and  the  manifest  inclusion  under  the  name 
Saimatians  of  diHorent  races,  as,  for  example,  Ooths,  Finns,  Lithuanians,  Circassians, 
Scythians,  and  Slaves,  prove  that  the  term  was  loosely  used  by  Ptolemy  and  his  contenl- 
poiaries,  just  like  the  older  Herodoteau  term  Scythia,  and  is  not  stricUy  ethnological; 
yet  Dr.  Latham's  view  (see  Smitii's  Dietienary  of  Grttk  and  Raman  Otography,  arts. 
Baitnatia  and  ,8cythia),  tliat  it  designated  on  the  whole  Slavic  races,  and  in  particulair 
the  north  eastern  portion  of  the  great  Slavic  family,  may  be  regarded  as  tolerably  cer- 
tain. The  Sarmatians  figure  prominently  among  the  barbarians  who  vexed  the  north- 
eastern frontiers  of  the  Roman  empire. 

8ARMIENTO,  Dokinoo  Paustino.  b.  Buenos  Ayres,  1811;  a  teacher  at  San  Luis 
in  1826;  opposed  Rosas  and  was  exiled  to  Chili  in  1881;  relumed  and  established  a 
school  for  girls  at  San  Juan  in  1886;  edited  a  literary  paper;  went  to  Chili  in  1840,  where 
be  interesteid  hlmsetf  in  education.  In  1845  he  was  sent  by  the  Chilian  government  to 
visit  the  educational  institutions  of  Europe  and  the  United  Stutes.  In  1851  he  returned 
to  the  Argentine  republic,  liecame  col.  in  the  army,  minister  of  the  interior,  governor  of 
the  province  of  San  Juan,  and  minister  of  public  instruction;  was  miuister  plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  United  States  1864-68,  when  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Argentine 
republic.  The  country  was  very  prosperous  under  bis  administration,  commerce  being 
encouraged,  railways  and  telegraphs  constructed,  schools  establislied,  and  a  national 
observatory  founded.  His  important  works  are:  Manual  de  la  Hutoiia  de  lot  Pueblos 
Antiquot;  Arii  Ke^pdUt  6  la  Capital  de  lot  Eitadm  Confederadot;  VU0e*  por  Europa,  Africa 
i  AnUriea;  Yida  de  ^ram  Ltneoln. 

8ARNIA,  or  Port  Sarsia,  a  city  in  s.w.  Ontario,  Dominion  of  Canada,  opposite 
Port  Huron,  at  the  mouth  of  St.  Clair  river:  pop.  '71,  2,029.  It  is  in  Lambton  co.,  61 
m.  w.  of  London,  on  the  Qreat  Western  and  Qraud  Trunk  railways.  It  is  connected 
with  Port  Huron  by  a  steam  ferry.  It  contains  Point  Edward,  formerly  Port  Barnia,  at 
the  Canada  terminus  of  ihe  Grand  Trunk  railway  opposite  Fort  Qratiol  in  Michigan, 
with  which  place  it  is  connected  by  transfer  ferry  lx>ais,  which  convey  the  railway  cars 
across  the  river.  It  has  6  churches,  public  schools,  2  branch  banks,  a  telegraph  oflSoe, 
and  2  newspapers.  Its  trade  is  important,  and  its  commcroe  both  by  rail  and  steamer  is 
increasing  in  consequence.  It  hns  manufactures  of  ale  and  beer,  lumber,  iron  castings, 
machinery,  wooden  ware,  woolens,  leather,  etc. 

RABVO,  a  city  of  southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Salerno,  on  the  river  of  the  some 
name.  18  m.  n.w.  of  Salerno.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  with  a  very  handsome  cathedral 
containing  some  good  paintings,  and  has  a  seminarr  for  priests,  a  hospital,  several  paper 
manufactories,  and  foundries.  Its  environs  are  famous  for  the  produce  of  very  fine 
silk.  In  the  center  of  the  town  there  arc  springs  of  eulplnireous  and  chalvbeale  waters. 
Among  the  buildings  worthy  of  notice  is  the  ancient  castle  of  the  Barberini  family. 
Pop.  10,983. 

In  the  plain  near  Samo,  Teias  king  of  the  Ooths,  in  a  desperate  battle  with  the 
Greeks,  commanded  by  Narscs,  in  S5S,  was  vanquished  and  slain,  and  the  I'eign  of  the 
Goths  in  Italy  brought  to  a  close. 

SA'ROS,  a  CO.  in  n.  Hungary,  drained  by  the  Topla,  Torcza,  and  other  rivers;  inter- 
sected in  the  n.  by  the  Carpnthian  mountains;  about  1400  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  175,293.  The 
surface  is  uneven,  and  broken  by  ridges  of  the  Carpathians.  The  soil  along  the  river  val- 
leys is  fertile.  "The  principal  productions  are  grain,  flax,  hemp,  oats,  and  fruit.  There 
are  sail  and  iron  mines.     Opals  and  other  precious  stones  are  found.    Capital,  Eperies. 

SASPI,  PiETRO,  better  known  by  his  monastic  appellation,  Pra  Paoix),  or  brother 
Paul,  wash,  at  Venice  in  the  year  1532;  became  an  early  proficient  in  matliematics  as  well 
as  in  general  literature,  resolved  to  embrace  the  monastic  life,  and  in  his  20th  year  took 
the  vows  in  the  religious  order  of  tlie  Servitea  (q.v.).  Soon  afterward  he  was  appointed 
by  the  duke  of  Mantua  to  a  professorship  of  theology  in  that  city:  but  he  held  it  only  for 
a  short  time;  and  ret\irning  to  his  order,  of  which  be  was  elected  provincial  in  his  27th 
year,  be  continued  to  pursue  in  private  his  studies  in  languages,  in  matliematios,  in 
astronomy,  and  in  all  the  other  branches  of  natural  philosophy,  including  the  medical  and 
physiological  sciences,  in  which  he  attained  to  great  proficiency,  being  by  some  writers 
regarded  (although,  as  it  would  seem,  without  sufflcient  grounds)  as  entitled  io  at  leiist  a 
share  in  the  glory  of  the  discovery  of  tiie  circulation  of  the  blood.  The  freedom  of  some 
of  Us  opinions  led  to  bis  being  ciiarged  at  Rome  with  heterodox  views,  and  altbouglx 
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beld  fiee  fiorn  actnal  bercs}-,  his  opinioiu  becaine  aa  object  of  fiotpicioo;  and  in  tbe 
dispute  betvcen  the  republic  of  Veuice  and  Pud  V.  (q.v.)  on  Um  subject  of  clerical 
i;nmuuitif8.  Sarpi  justibed  tbese  Rugpicions  by  tbe  eaeigy  with  whicb  he  tbiew  himscH 
iuto  the  anti-papal  party.  Oo  being  Bummoned  to  Bome  to  acoount  for  his  conduct  l:e 
refused  to  obey,  and  was  accordingljc  excommunicaied  as  being  contumacious.  Tlic 
zml  of  Saipi's  opposition  to  Rome  drew  upon  him  tbe  hoslility  of  the  partisans  of  tbe 
liomun  claim ;  and  an  attempt  was  even  made  upon  bis  life  by  a  band  of  assassim. 
whom  the  ardor  of  party-spirit  at  the  time  did  not  hesitate,  allhouch  upon  mere  pa-- 
EumptioD,  to  represent  as  eml:£arie8  of  the  Jesuits.  Fra  Paolo  himself  openly  professed 
to  share  this  suspicion,  and  believing  his  life  in  danger,  confined  himteli  thencefonvanl 
within  the  iuclusure  of  his  monastery.  It  was  in  this  retirement  that  he  composed  bis 
celebrated  Uidofy.of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  has  lon^  been  the  subject  of  controversy 
and  criticism.  It  was  pubiiebed  in  Loodon  by  Antonio  de  Dominis,  the  ex-bisbop  <>f 
Spalatro,  who  hnd  roceutly  conformed  to  Protestantism,  at  first  under  tbe  pseudonym 
of  Pietro  Suate  Pkdano,  an  anagnun  of  the  real  name  of  the  author,  /ho/0  Sarpi  Yeneto; 
aud  it  almost  immediately  rose  into  popularity  with  tbe  adversaries  of  Rome  as  well  ia 
IlugUud  as  throughout  tiie  continent.  It  is  bjr  no  means  a  simple  history  of  the  pro- 
ceeding of  the  council,  but  rather  a  cootroversui  narrative  of  the  discussions,  in  wbicli 
tbe  wnicr  freely  enters  into  the  merits  of  tbe  doctrines  under  discussion,  and  in  many 
cases  displays  a  strong  anti- Catholic  bias.  His  judgment  of  the  motives  and  of  tlie  con- 
duct of  tlie  members  of  the  cotmcil.  especially  of  tbe  representatives  of  the  pope  and  his 
portiitans  in  the  assemhly.  is  uniformly  hostile,  and  has  been  accepted  by  Protestants  as 
a  strong  testimony  against  Rome  from  a  member  of  the  Roman  cburch.  It  must  be 
confessed,  however,  tbat  whatever  judgment  we  may  form  of  Sarpi's  credibility  on  bia 
own  merits,  it  is  idle  to  look  upon  him  in  tbe  light  of'^a  member  of  the  cburch  of  liome. 
It  is  plain,  from  numberless  declarations  in  bis  work,  and  from  remnins  of  bis  corre- 
spondence published  after  his  death,  tLat  his  opinions  were  strongly  biased,  not  merely 
with  au  ami-Roman,  but  even  with  rationalistic  leanings;  and  Raiikedoes  not  hesitate 
to  declaim  that  bis  unsupported  statements  cannot  be  accepted  with  security,  when  tbcre 
is  question  of  a  damaging  narrative  of  some  intrigue  of  the  legates  in  the  council,  or  some 
cabal  of  the  Italian  bishops  in  the  interest  of  Roman  views.  A  voluminous  eouator- 
Iiislory  of  the  council  of  Trent  was  written  by  the  Roman  Jesuit  (afterward  cardinal) 
Pallavicino,  which  follows  bim  into  the  details  as  well  of  the  history  as  of  tbe  coutro- 
vcrsy.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  into  any  comparison  of  these  rival  liis- 
lorira  of  the  council.  The  history  of  Sarpi  has  been  translated  into  most  of  the  European 
languages.  The  French  translation  is  hj  the  celebrated  Courrayer,  and  is  enriched  with 
copious  vindicatory  and  critical  annotations.  8arpi  lived  in  tbe  full  vigor  of  intellect  to 
tbe  age  of  71,  and  died  of  a  neel.ected  cold,  which  led  to  a  protracted  illness,  in  the  year 
1623.  His  life  as  an  eccle^iastfc  was  without  reproach;  and  bis  long-tried  zeal  in  tbe 
cause  of  the  republic  had  made  him  the  idol  of  his  fellow-citisens.  He  was  houored 
accordingly  bv  the  republic  with  a  public  funeral.  His  Hitlory  of  Oie  CouncU  of  JVtnt 
has  been  reprinted  in  numberless  editions;  and  his  collected  works  were  published  at 
Verona  in  8  vols.  4to,  1701-68,  and  again  in  Naples,  in  24  vols.  8vo,  in  1790. 

SARPT,  a  CO.  In  c.  Nebraska,  separated  from  Iowa  by  the  Missouri  river,  bounded 
on  the  8.  by  the  Platte;  drained  by  the  Papillon  and  Elkhom  rivers;  traversed  by  the 
Union  Pacific  railroad;  about  200  sq.ra. ;  pop.  '80,  4,481—3,608  of  American  birth.  The 
surface  is  rolling  prairie  or  woodland.  The  soil  is  extremely  fertile.  The  principal  pro- 
ductions are  com,  wheat,  and  oats.     Ck>.  seat,  I*apillion. 

SASBACE'VIA,  or  Side-saddle  Fi-owek,  a  genns  of  very  singular  marsh  plants, 
natives  of  North  America.  S.  purpurea  is  common  from  Hudson's  bay  to  Carolina:  the 
other  species  are  confined  to  the  southern  states.  They  are  herbaceous  perennial  plants, 
with  radical  leaves  and  scapes,  which  bear  one  or  more  large  flowers.  The  leaves  are 
of  very  remarkable  structure,  the  stalk  being  hollow  and  nm-shaped,  and  the  blade  of 
the  leaf  articulated  at  its  apex,  and  fitting  like  a  lid.  It  is  from  the  form  of  the  leaves 
that  the  name  side-saddle  flower  is  derived. — The  genus  is  the  type  of  the  small  natural 
order  tarraeeniaeecf,  the  opty  other  genus  of  which  has  been  discovered  in  Guyana.  The 
order  is  closely  allied  to  papaveraeat. 

SABBZOUJSaillJfS  (Ger.  SAABOEMthn)),  formerly  a  frontiers  in  the  n.  of  France,  but 
since  the  war  of  1870-71  in  the  possession  of  Germany,  is  in  the  province  of  Alsace  I^r 
raino,  41  m.  e.  of  Mctz.  It  is  famous  for  its  pottery;  hempen  fabrics  and  velvets  are  aI.<o 
made     Pop.,  '75.  8,471. 

SASUFAKILLA,  or  Sabsa.  This  much-employed  medicme  is  the  produce  of  several 
species  of  tmHax  (q.v.).  althou<rh  the  species  yielding  the  different  kinds  brought 
to  the  market  have  not  yet  been  fully  ascertained.  Among  them,  the  three  principRl  ai» 
believed  to  be  S.  ofirimruit,  S.  medica,  and  S.  papyraeea;  twining  shrubs,  with  prickly  an- 
gular stems;  the  first  with  large  ovate-oblong,  acute,  heart-shaped,  leathenr  leaves;  the  sec- 
ond with  shortly  acuminate  smooth  leaves;  the  lower  ones  beart-sliaped,  the  upper  ones 
approachint;  to  ovate;  the  third  with  membranous,  oval-oblong,  obtuse  leaves.  These 
shrubs  are  natives  of  warm  parts  of  America;  &  offidnaUi  and  &  papyraeea  being  found 
in  South  America,  and  S.  mecUea  on  the  Mexican  Andes.  Some  botanists  regard  them 
as  mere  varieties  of  one  species. 
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Tbe  part  of  the  plant  used  in  medicine  is  the  dried  root,  of  wliiob  the  following  are 
the  duuMters,  as  given  in  tlie  British  Pharmacopceia:  "  Rr)ots  not  thicker  than  a  eooae- 
quili,  geneiuUjr  many  feet  in  length,  reddish-brown,  covered  wiih  rootlete,  and  folded  in 
bundla  about  eighteen  inches  long,  scentless;  taste  mucilaginouii,  feebly  bittei-ish, 
faintly  aerid  "  Sursaparilla  has  been  analyzed  by  varioug  eheniislD,  and  appears  to  con- 
sist of  Tolatile  oil,  mnet  of  which  is  expelled  during  the  process  of  drying,  of  a  white 
cry^itaUirable  neutral  sulMtanoe  named  tmilaein,  whose  composition  is  rtpresented  by 
tbe  fonnuiaCiaHiiOt,  an  acrid  bitter  resin,  lignin,  starch,  and  mucilage.  SarsaparilU 
i-i  one  of  the  class  of  medicines  called  dirpboretics.  The  British  Pharmacopoeia  con- 
tains three  preparations  of  this  drug — viz.,  the  decoction,  the  compoimd  decoction 
tcontaining  sarsaparilla,  sassafras  chips,  guaiac  wood-turnings,  liquorice  root,  and  mcze- 
noa),  and  the  liquid  extract.  The  cases  in  which  they  are  serviceable  are  those  of 
chronic  riieumatism,  secondary  syphilitic  aSections,  chronic  skin  diseases,  etc.  To  be 
of  any  service;  sarsaparilla  must  be  taken  In  considerable  doses.  The  compound  ducoc- 
lion,  foimerly  known  as  tbe  decoction  of  iteeet  woods,  is  tlie  best  preparation,  and 
should  be  taken  in  doses  of  four  or  sis  ounces  three  times  a  day. 

The  root  of  8.  tapem,  a  native  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  sarsapa- 
rilla. alUiough  of  inferior  quality,  and  is  called  Italian  sarsaparilla. 

The  root  of  hamidetmui  indieut,  a  climbing  shrub  of  the  natural  order  ancUpiaeta, 
it  used  in  India  as  a  sulwtitute  for  sarsaparilla.  and  is  therefore  called  Indian  iMiraapnr- 
ilia.  The  plant  is  common  in  all  parts  of  India.  The  root  bus  n  peculiar  aromatic  odor 
and  bitter  taste.  In  consequence  of  the  high  price  charged  for  genuine  sttrsaparillik,  the 
mot  of  kemtdennut  Indieu»  or  Iruiian  lariaparUla  has  been  introduced  into  the  Brilisli 
Pharmacopceia.  The  following  are  its  characters:  "  Yellowish  brown,  cylindrical,  tor- 
tuous, furrowed,  and  with  annular  cracks,  having  a  fragrant  odor  and  a  very  agreeable 
Savor.  The  only  officinal  preparation  is  the  syrup;  out  in  India,  where  this  root  is 
highly  esteemed  as  a  diaphoretic  and  tonic,  and  is  extensively  used  as  a  sulistitute  for 
sarsaparilla,  an  infusion  prepared  by  infu^ng  two  ounces  of  the  root  in  a  pint  of  boiling 
water,  is  generally  employed,  the  dose  being  from  two  to  four  ounces  three  times  a  day. 
Tbe  syrup  is  chiefly  used,  in  consequence  of  its  pleasant  flavor,  as  a  vehicle  for  more 
active  medicines. 

In  Qermany,  tlie  roots  of  Carex  arenaria,  G.  diitieha,  and  O.  hirta  (see  Carex),  are 
occasionally  used  as  a  substitute  for  sarsaparilla,  under  the  name  of  Oermau  sai-saparillo. 

8ARSPIKLD,  Patrick,  Earl  of  Lucan,  1645-08;  b.  Ireland;  entered  the  army  and 
served  under  Monmouth,  but  was  in  the  victorious  army  -when  the  latter  was  defeated  at 
Sedgwick.  He  was  a  Roman  Catholic  and  at  the  revolution  was  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment. He  supported  king  James's  effort  to  retain  the  crown,  and  fought  at  the  battle  of 
Boyne.  William  III.  was  forced  by  him  to  taise  tlie  siege  of  Limerick  in  1790.  In  1791 
he  commanded  the  reserve  at  Aughrim,  and  after  a  gallant  defense  of  Limerick  obtained 
{air  terma  of  surrender  and  entered  tlie  French  service.  Here  he  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battles  of  Steenkirke  (1693),  and  Landen  (1693).  He  was  killed  in' the  last-named 
battle. 

8.ARTAIN',  John,  b.  London,  1808;  became  an  engraver,  and  in  1880  emigrated  to 
Piiiladelphia.  He  is  noted  chiefly  as  having  introduced  liere  the  art  of  mezzotint  engrav- 
ing, and  aa  the  designer  of  the  Washington  and  Lafayette  monument  In  Philadelphia. 
He  was  proprietor  and  editor  of  two  magazines,  and  author  of  Poetical  and  Proto  2Uui- 
trtttkmt  hf  CtlAraied  American  PainUm,  1853. 

■AXTHS,  an  inland  dep.  of  France,  n.  of  the  Loire.  Arpa,  3,890  sq.m.;  pop. 
"76.  446.239.  It  is  a  country  of  plains,  traversed  by  low  hills  and  by  undulations 
clothed  with  vines,  of  large  picturesque  forests,  and  of  pleasant  valleys.  The  soil  is  fer- 
tile, productive  in  grain  and  in  clover;  hemp  is  cultivated,  and  hempen  fabrics  largely 
manufactured.  The  wine  produced  is  of  a  mediocre  quality.  The  climate  is  lieaJthv 
and  temperate.  Clover-deeds  are  exported  to  England  and  Holland,  and  swine  and  cattle 
are  reared  in  large  numbers  for  the  Paris  and  other  markets.  Sartlie  is  divided  into  tbe 
four  departments  of  Mans,  La  Fldche,  Mamets,  and  St.  Calais.  The  capital  is  Le  Mans. 
See  M.UI8,  Ls. 

lAXn,  OiraEFFB,  one  of  tbe  most  skillful  and  learned  musical  composers  of  the  IStii 
c.  was  born  at  Faenza  in  the  Papal  States  in  1739.  He  studied  under  padre  Martini  at 
Bologna;  and  in  1753  produced  his  first  opera,  11  Be  Pastore,  which  was  performed  at 
Facnza  with  great  success.  He  held  for  a  time  the  office  of  hof  kapeUmei»ter  at  Copen- 
hagen, but  returned  to  Italy  in  1765.  In  1770,  and  the  following  years,  he  composea  his 
pnncipal  oper.ns,  including  Le  OelotieViOant  Oiulio  SMno,  the  latter  of  which  was  enthu- 
siastically received  throughout  Italy,  and  is  highly  praised  bv  Dr.  Burney.  In  1779  he 
became  maestro  dt  eapella  of  the  Duomo  at  Milan,  and  gave  himself  to  tlie  composition  of 
cbiipch  music.  In  1784  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg  as  music  director  to  the  court  of  the 
empress  Catherine,  b^  whom  he  was  treated  -with  great  liberality,  and  raised  to  the 
highest  rank  of  nobility.  He  died  at  Beriin  in  1803,  on  his  way  to  Italy.  His  operas  are 
thirty  in  number;  but  the  composition  by  which  he  is  now  most  known  is  his  beautiful 
sacred  terzett,  AmpUut  Lava  Me.    Sarti  was  the  musical  instructor  of  Cherubini  (q.v.) 

SAXTO,  AxsiiEA  DKL,  one  of  the  most  famous  painters  of  the  Florentine  school,  was 
b.  at  Florence  is  1488,    According  to  later  writers  the  family  name  was  Vannucchi,  and 
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Andrea  only  received  the  name  of  del  Sarlo  (tlie  Tsilor)  team  the  occupation  of  liig 
father;  but  thU  statement  is  probably  erroneous.  Sarto  was  a  pupil  of  Pierodi  Oosimo, 
but  formed  his  style  mainly  throogh  study  of  ttte  works  of  Maaaccio,  Domenico  Ghir- 
landajo,  and  Buonarotti.  These  artists  inspired  him  with  a  love  of  foesoo-painting,  in 
wliich  lie  achieved  great  distinction.  During  1509-1614  lie  executed  a  series  of  repre- 
sentations from  the  lifu  of  St.  Filippo  Beaizzi,  in  the  porch  of  the  Annuuziata  at  Flor- 
ence; and  in  these  the  characteristics  of  his  genius— ndignity  of  composition,  purity  oi 
form,  freshness  of  colur.  and  grace  of  expression— are  seen  at  tliidr  best.  In  1514  he 
commenced  a  series  of  frescoes  from  the  life  of  John  the  Baptist,  which  were  not  fin- 
ished, however,  till  12  years  afterward.  The  finest  works,  of  what  may  be  called  hit 
middle  period,  are  the  "Madonna  di  San  Francesco," and  the  "Contending  Theolo- 
gians," both  in  the  Florentine  galleries.  In  1518  Francis  I.  invited  Sarto  to  Paris, 
where  he  painted,  amoni^  other  things,  the  picture  of  "  Cfaaritv"  in  the  Louvre;  but  at 
the  solicitations  of  Ills  wife,  he  returned  to  Florence,  where  he  died  in '1680.  To  the 
later  years  of  his  life,  which  were  neither  happy  nor  honorable,  belong  his  "  Piety,"  liii 
most  celebrated  fresco  the  ' '  Madonna  del  Saoco"  (in  the  Annunziata  at  Florence),  the 
" Madonna  with  Saints  "  (in  the  Berlin  musenm),  and  the  "Sacrifice  of  Abraham"  (in 
the  Dresden  gallery).  His  largest  fresco  is  the  "  Lord's  Supper,"  in  what  was  formerly 
the  abbey  of  San  Salvi,  near  Florence. — See  Reumont's  An^ea  dA  Satio  (Leip.  1885). 

SA'STTX,  Old,  an  extinct  city  and  borough  of  England,  was  situated  on  a  hill  2 
m.  to  the  n.  of  Salisbury,  in  Wiltshire.  It  dated  from  the  time  of  the  Romans,  by 
wliom  it  was  known  as  Sorbiodunum,  and  remained  an  important  town  under  the  Saxons. 
A  Witenagemdte  was  held  at  Old  Sarum  in  980;  and  here  William  the  conqueror  assem- 
l)led  all  the  barons  of  his  kingdom  in  1080.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop  from  the  reign  ot 
William  the  conqueror  till  1320,  when  the  cathedral  was  removed  to  New  Sarum,  now 
Salisbury  (q.v.),  and  was  followed  by  most  of  the  inhabitants.  In  Henry  VII. 's  time  it 
was  almost  wholly  deserted,  and  has  so  continued  till  the  present  time.  Some  traces  of 
walls  cud  ramparts,  and  of  its  cathedral  and  castle,  ore  still  seen.  Though  without  a 
single  house  or  inhabitant,  two  members  represented  it  in  parliament,  till,  like  many 
other  rotten  boroughs,  it  was  disf rancbiscd  by  the  reform  bill  of  18S8.  William  Pilt, 
earl  of  Chatham,  first  sat  in  parliament  for  Old  Sarum  in  1735. 

BABVASIIYADAB,  or  SabvabtivIikdis  (lit.,  those  who  maintain  the  reality  of  all  exis- 
tence), is  the  name  of  one  of  the  four  diviuons  of  the  Vaibhdnhika  system  of  Buddhism: 
its  reputed  founder  was'  Sd/iula,  the  son  of  the  Buddha  S'akkyamuni.— See  C.  F. 
Koappou,  Lie  Beligionde)  Buddha  (Bei]iji,  i857);  and  W.  Wassiljew,  Der  Buddhismtu, 
$eine  Dogmen,  Oetcftiete  und  Lileratur  (St.  Petersburg,  1880). 

BABZA'HA,  a  city  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  prince  of  Genoa,  8  m.  e.  of  Spezia. 
Its  cathedral,  built  in  1300,  is  very  rich  in  paintings  and  marbles.  There  is  also  aa 
ancient  fortress  built  by  the  PIsans  in  1363.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  pope  Nicholas  V. 
Pop.,'71,  5,396. 

Sarzana  is  a  very  ancient  city,  founded  176  b.c.  The  adjacent  city  of  Luni  hav- 
ing been  sacked  and  aestraycd  by  the  Vandals  and  by  the  Normans,  its  inhabitants  aban- 
dimed  it,  and  took  refuge  in  Sanana,  to  which  place  they  removed  the  episcopal  see  in 
1304.    There  are  still  remains  of  the  amphitheater  at  Lunt. 

S&BH,  in  the  British  army,  is  a  miUtary  distinction  worn  on  duty  or  parade  by  offi- 
cers and  non-commissioned  officers.  For  the  former,  it  is  of  crimson  silk;  for  the  latter, 
of  crimson  cotton.  By  officers  it  is  worn  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  by  non-commis- 
sioned  officers  it  is  worn  over  the  right  shoulder.  There  arc  no  sashes  in  cavalry  regL. 
ments. 

8A8H.  The  frames  In  which  the  glass  of  windows  is  inserted  are  called  window- 
sashes.  Common  windows  are  usually  made  with  an  upper  and  lower  sash,  contrived 
BO  Uiat,  by  means  of  cords  or  chains,  pulleys,  and  balance-weights,  they  slide  up  and 
down  in  a  wooden  case. 

SASnr.    See  Amtelofk. 

SA'SIIili.  (See  iNFEFTMEirr.)  The  ceremony  was  as  follows:  the  attorney  of  the 
party  giving  the  right  produced  his  warrant  of  title,  and  gave  it  to  the  bailie  or  repre- 
sentative or  the  other  party,  who  gave  it  to  the  notary  to  be  explained  by  the  latter  to 
witnesses,  and  then  the  ttrst  party  delivered  earth  and  ground,  tbat  is,  part  of  the  veiy 
soil,  to  the  other  in  presence  of  the  witnesses.  The  notary  then  drew  up  an  instrument 
reciting  what  had  been  thus  done,  and  which  was  signed  by  the  notary  and  two  wit- 
nesses. In  England,  leiain  never  had  so  narrow  and  technical  a  meaning  as  It  had  in 
Scotland. 

SASKATCH'AWAK,  a  large,  important,  and  only  recently  explored  river  of  British 
North  America,  draws  its  waters  from  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  is  formed  by  two 
head-waters  called  the  south  branch  or  Bow  river,  and  the  north  branch.  The  south 
branch  issues  from  a  lake  about  4  m.  long,  fed  by  a  glacier  descending  from  a  mag- 
nificent rtier  de  gUux,  and  by  a  group  of  springs  in  the  vicinity.  A  few  yards  n.  of 
this  group  of  springs  is  another  group,  from  which  the  north  branoh  takes  its  rise. 
The  height  above  the  sea  is  «,847  ft. ;  the  lat.,  61°  40*  n. ;  the  long.,  lir  80*  west  The 
south  branch  flows  s.e.  to  its  Jnnotion  with  the  Beily  river  in  long.  111*  4St  w.,  then 
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n.e.  to  its  janctlon  with  the  north  branch  in  Ions:.  106*  west.  Fed  mainly  from  tlie 
same  glacier  that  feeds  the  south  branch,  the  nortn  branch  flows  n.  past  Mt.  Murchi- 
son,  15,789  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Uocliy  mouutains, 
n.  through  Kutanie  plain,  a  fine  prairie  aboundiog  in  game,  and  then  flows  in  a  gcncnit 
eastern  direction  to  its  confluence  with  the  south  branch.  Prom  long.  105°  w.,  tlie 
river  flows  e.,  and  falls  into  lake  Winnipeg.  Length  of  main  river,  300  m. ;  of  nortli 
branch,  over  690  miles.  From  its  mouth  it  is  navigable  (on  the  north  brancb)  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  entire  lengtli.  It  flows  through  a  country  rich  in  coal  and  iron,  with  a 
healthy  climate,  and  comprising  almost  boundless  plains  suited  to  the  cultivation  of 
grain.  At  the  sources  of  the  ^katchawan,  there  are  several  easily  practicable  routes 
across  the  Rocky  mountains,  especially  the  Vermilion  pass. — Journal  of  the  Oeograph- 
teal  Soa/iyfor  IWO;  earl  of  Southesk's  Badcatehavean  (1875).    See  Nelson  RmsK. 

SABSAf  SAB,  SoMcifrtu,  a  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs  of  the  natural  order  lauraeem, 
having  dicBcious  flowers,  a  6-parted  membranous  perianth,  9  stamens,  a  succulent  fruit 
placed  on  the  thick  fleshy  apex  of  the  fruit-stalk,  and  surrounded  by  the  unchanged 
perianth.  The  sassafras  tree  (8.  offidruUe)  of  North  America,  found'from  Canada  to 
Flo.ida,  a  mere  bush  in  the  n.,  but  a  tree  of  60  ft.  in  the  &,  has  deciduous  leaves,  yeUow 
flowers  which  appear  before  the  leaves,  and  email  dark-blue  fruit.  The  wood  is 
soft,  light,  coarse  in  fiber,  dirty-white  and  reddish-brown,  with  a  strong  but  agreeable 
smell,  resembling  that  of  fennel,  and  an  aromatic,  rather  pungent  and  sweetish  taste. 
The  wood  of  the  root  possesses  these  properties  in  a  higher  degree  than  that  of  the 
stem,  and  the  thick  spongy  bark  of  the  root  most  of  all.  The  wooa  is  brought  to  market 
in  the  form  of  chips,  but  the  bark  of  the  root  is  preferred  for  medicinal  use,  is  a  power- 
ful stimulant,  sudoriflc,  and  diuretic,  and  is  employed  in  cutaneous  diseases,  gout,  rheu- 
matism, and  syphilis,  generally  in  combination  With  otlier  medicines.  It  contains  a  vol- 
atile oil,  oil  of  sasgafras,  which  ia'  often  nsed  instead.  An  agreeable  beverage  is  made  ' 
in  North  America  by  infusion  of  sassafras  bark  or  sassafras  wood ;  and  a  similar  bever- 
age was  once  very  commonly  sold  at  daybreak  in  the  streets  of  London  under  the  name 
of  saloop.  A  few  saloop- venders  are  still  to  be  seen  plying  their  vocation.  The  leaves 
of  sassafras  contain  so  much  mucilage  that  they  are  used  for  thickening  soup. — Another 
species  of  sassafras  (jS.  parthenoxlyon),  possessing  similar  properties,  is  round  in  Sumatra. 

SA8SA7BAS  HUTS.    See  Pitchtbim  Beanb. 

SABBABISJE,  the  dynasty  which  succeeded  that  of  the  Arsacidte.  on  the  throne  of 
Persia  (q.  v.),  derived  its  name  from  Hassan,  the  graadfather  of  the  newly  elected  mon- 
arch Ardishih.  The  peign  of  the  Sassanidn  is  remitrkable  in  the  history  of  Persia,  not 
for  the  extent  of  their  sway,  or  the  luxury  and  mangifleence  of  their  court,  though  in 
these  respects  they  could  vie  with  the  Achtemenide  at  the  epoch  of  their  greatest  power 
and  splendor,  but  for  the  intense  energy  which  they  succeeded  in  infusing  into  the 
people  at  large.  A  comparatively  small  army  of  Greeks  might  and  did  successfully  strive 
agamst  the  immense  hordes  of  a  Xerxes  and  a  Darius;  but  Uie  veterans  of  Rome  could 
gain  no  permanent  laurels  in  a  conflict  with  an  equal  force  of  Persians  under  the 
Saesanidse.  Ardishir  made  the  desert  of  Khiva  and  the  Tigris  his  boundaries,  and 
resigned  the  throne  to  his  son,  Shahpub  I.  (Sapor)  (240-278  a.d.),  who  subdued 
Armenia,  totJc  Algezira  (258)  and  Nisibis,  totally  routed  the  Romans  at  Edessa,  taking 
prisoner  the  emperor  Valerian  and  the  relics  of  his  army,  and  overruning  Syria,  Cap- 
padocia,  and  other  portions  of  western  Asia.  This  monarch  paid  as  much  attention  to 
the  prosperity  of  his  subjeci^s  and  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  orts  as  he  did  to  the 
e.xten8ion  of  his  power;  but  his  enlightened  plans  were  not  carried  out  by  his  immedi- 
ate successors.— Narsi  (Nareb)  (294-803)  retook  Armenia,  and  signally  defeated  the 
Ramans  under  Galerius;  but  fortune  deserted  him  in  the  following  year  (297).— His 

f-andson,  Shahpcr  II.  (310-381),  sumamed  PosTHiJitus,  an  infant,  succeeded,  an4 
ersia,  during  his  minority,  was  much  harassed  by  the  Arabs,  Romans,  and  Tartars; 
but  Shahpur  had  no  sooner  taken  in  his  hands  the  reins  of  government  than  in  return' 
he  ravaged  Yemen,  punished  the  Tartars,  and  took  the  sole  revenge  at  that  time  in  bis 
power  agsiinst  the  Romans,  by  commencing  a  dreadful  persecution  of  thCi  Christians  In 
his  dominions.  A  regular  war  speedily  followed;  the  army  of  Constantius  was  routed 
at  Singarah,  and  he  was  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  But  the  war  continued;  Constan- 
tius'a  successor,  .Julian,  was  defeated,  and  lost  his  life  (368)  near  Ctesiphon,  and  the 
Romans  were  glad  to  conclude  the  humiliating  peace  of  Dura.  Armenia,  Iberia,  and 
the  other  Caucasian  principalities  were  then  raiuced  by  Shahpur.  The  wholesome 
terror  thus  infused  into  the  Romans  effectually  restrained  them  from  aggressions  for 
many  years. — Among  his  successors  were  Bahaham  V.  (420-448),  surnamed  GionR,  who 
recommenced  hostilities  with  the  Romans,  the  result  being  a  partition  of  Armenia  and 
a  truce  for  100  ye»rs;  and  Kobad  (Cobadbs  or  Cabadbb)  (488-498,  502-581),  a  wise  and 
able  monarch,  who,  on  the  Romans  refusing  any  longer  to  pay  the  stipulated  tribute, 
declared  war  against  them,  and  defeated  them  in  every  engagement,  concluding  peace 
(505)  on  receiving  11,000  lbs.  of  gold.  A  second  war,  which  commenced  in  621.  was 
from  beginning  to  end  in  favor  M  the  Persians,  though  the  Romans  at  that  time  pos- 
sessed a  staff  of  generals  unsurpassed  at  any  previous  epoch  of  their  history.  The  war 
continued  for  some  time  after  the  accession  of  Ebubru  I.  (q.v.)  (581-579),  and  was  tx>n^ 
tinued  at  intervals  till  nearly  the  conclusion  of  the  century,  when  another  great  Persian 
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conqueror,  Ehuskc  II.  (q.v.)  (591-628),  ascended  the  throne;  but  the  details  of  bis 
anuibiUtion  of  tbe  Roman  pon-er  in  Asia,  and  tlic  resistless  march  of  Ileruclius  (q.v.), 
vrlio  again  cooped  up  Uie  Persians  within  the  Tigris,  and  inflicted  upon  the  SassiiuidiB 
a  blow  from  vhich  tliey  never  recovered,  will  be  found  under  these  names. — After  four 
years  of  petty  civil  war,  which  wore  out  the  remaining  strength  of  ihe  nation,  Yesdi- 
OERD  III.  (633-651)  was  raised  to  tbe  throne.  I'be  Arabs,  who  had  already  twice 
attacked  Persia  witbout  success,  made  a  third  attempt  in  639,  and  routed  Yesdigurd°8 
army  at  Kudseah  (Cadeaia)  with  immense  loss.  Yesdigerd  made  another  energetic 
attempt  to  rescue  his  kingdom;  but  the  great  battle  of  Nahavend,  in  which  mure 
than  100,000  Persians  are  said  to  have  been  slain,  extinguished  all  hope  of  success;  and 
the  unfortunate  monarch  became  a  fugitive  and  a  wanderer  in  northern  Ehoraasau  till 
6ot,  when  be  was  treacherously  murdered. — Thus  perished  tbe  dynasty  which  had  pulled 
down  the  Romans  from  their  proud  pre-eminence  among  nations  hy  the  hands  of  a 
horJe  of  robber  fanatics,  under  whose  barbaroas  rule  the  extensive  commercial  pros- 
perity and  refined  civiliEation  which  had  been  so  carefully  fostered  for  four  ceo'.v.nes, 
were  utterly  swept  away,  leaving  only  such  traces  as  ruined  aqueducts,  chokcd-up 
canals,  and  the  still  magnificent  remains  of  almost  forgotten  cities. 

SAS'SARI,  a  province  of  Italy,  in  n.  Sardinia,  bounded  e.,  n.,  and  w.  by  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  on  the  s.  by  Cagliari ;  drained  by  tbe  Posada,  Tlrso,  Cog;hina8,  and  other 
rivers;  about  4,000  sq  m. ;  pop.  '73,  243,453.  The  surface  is  mountainous.  The  prin- 
cipal productions  are  wheat,  barley,  and  dairy  products.     Capital,  S;issari. 

SASSASI,  a  city  in  the  n.w.  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  the  clilef  t.  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name,  8  m.  from  the  shore  of  tbe  gulf  of  Asinara.  It  is  a  handsome  and 
important  arcbiepiscopal  city,  and  has  a  vast  cathedral,  with  many  sculptures,  one  of 
which  is  by  Canova;  a  universitv.  founded  in  1776;  a  college;  and  u  rich  library,  witU 
the  MSS.  of  the  Azuni.  Sassari  is  a  very  busy  town<,  and  trades  especially  in  grain, 
wine,  fruits,  wood,  olive  oil,  and  tobacco.  Its  harbor,  Torres,  is  10  ui.  n.w.  of  Sa^sari; 
it  is  narrow  and  shallow,  and  does  not  admit  large  vessels.  Pop.  '73,  33,674 
^  SATA'LIAH,  another  name  of  Adalia  (q.v.). 
8ATAK.    See  Devil. 

t/^TASA,  generally  spelled  Sattara,  a  collectorate  in  the  southern  division  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Bombay,  British  India,  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  state  of  Poona,  and  on  the 
w.  by /he  lofty  ridge  of  the  western  QhauU.  Area,  5,371  sq.m.;  pop.  '72,  1,032.853. 
Sataha,  the  capital,  from  which  the  state  derives  its  name,  one  of  the  most  salubrions 
and  pleasant  stations  in  the  Deccan,  133  ni,  g.e.  of  Bombay.     Pop.  "K,  34,484. 

8AI ELLITZ8  (Lat.  mtellet,  an  attendant)  are  certain  celestial  bodies  which  attend  upon 
and  revolve  round  some  of  the  planets,  as  these  latter  revolve  round  the  sun:  and  hence 
scientific  men  frequently  apply  to  them  the  generic  term,  "secondary  planets."  Tat 
earth.  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune  each  possesses  one  or  more  of  these 
attendants.  The  eclipses,  inoqualities,  inclinations,  and  recriprocal  attractions  of  the 
satellites  have  been  carefully  noted  from  time  to  time,  and  the  theory  of  their  motions, 
at  least  of  the  most  prominent  of  them,  has  been  found  to  coincide  with  that  of  the 
moon.  The  satellites  of  Jupiter  are  invested  with  additional  interest,  from  their  eclipses 
having  been  tbe  means  of  directing  ROmer  to  his  great  discovery  of  the  successive  prop- 
agation and  velocity  of  l:ght.  On  careful  investigation,  he  found  that  the  eclipses  regu- 
larly hapi>ened  16'  36'  earlier  when  the  planet  was  in  opposition  (i.e.,  nearest  the  earth), 
than  when  it  was  in  conjunction  (I.e.,  furthest  from  the  earth),  a  phenomenon  which 
could  only  be  accounted  for  by  tbe  supposition  that  light  requires  16'  36'  to  pass  over  a 
distance  equal  to  the  diameter  of  tlie  earth's  orbit. 

8AIIH,  a  fabric  in  which  so  much  of  the  weft  is  brought  uppermost  in  tlie  weaving 
as  to  give  a  more  lustrous  and  unbroken  surface  to  the  cloth  than  is  seen  when  the  warp 

and  weft  cross  each  other  more  fre- 
quently; this  will  he  better  under- 
stood by  reference  to  the  figure  than 
by  any  verbal  description.  A  are 
the  warp  threads,  or  wliich  only 
every  tenth  one  is  raised  to  allow 
tlie  shuttle  to  pass,  but  (hey  are  uU 
raised  in  rcpilar  succession,  so 
that  the  weaving  is  quite  uniform 
throughout;  B  are  the  weft  tlireads; 
and  C  is  the  selvedge,  which  i.'. 
formed  on  each  side  of  the  piece  of 
stuff  by  the  regular  method  of  plain- 
weaving,  that  is,  by  raising  every 
other  warp  thread  for  the  passage  of 
the  weft.  The  term  satin  is  very 
rarely  applied  to  any  other  than  silk 
fabrics,  woven  as  described;  but  there  are  woolen,  linen,  and  cotton  satins  known  in  the 
markets. 
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SAT'IHET,'  au  inferior  satia,  woven  rnucb  thinner  than  the  ordinary  kind.  The  term 
is  also  occasionally  applied  to  a  variety  of  cloth  woven  with  cotton  warp  and  woolen 
•weft. 

BATIV-WOOO,  a  beautiful  ornamental  wood  obtained  from  both  the  West  and  lEast 
Indies.  The  former  is  the  better  kind,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  produce  of  a  moderate- 
sized  tree,  feroUa  Qvianentu,  and  probably  other  species,  as  there  are  several  varieties  of 
the  wood.  That  from  the  East  Indies  is  less  white  in  color,  and  is  produced  by  clUorox- 
vhji  meeitenia.  Both  are  much  used  by  cabinet-makers,  and  for  marquetry,  etc.  The 
logs  are  usually  only  6  or  7  in.  square. 

CAIoroxylon  siDeitenia  is  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  eedrdacea,  growing  on  the  mouif- 
tains  of  the  Circars  Id  India,  and  in  Ceylon.  Sir  James  £.  Tenneiit  says  that  "  in  point 
of  size  and  durability,  it  is  by  far  the  first  of  the  timber-trees  of  Cevlon.  The  richly- 
colored  and  feathery  logs  are  used  for  cabinet-work,  and  the  more  ordinaiy  for  buildiug 
purposes,  every  house  m  the  eastern  province  being  floored  and  timbered  with  satin- 
wood." — Tennent's  Ceylon. 

SATIXE  (I^t.  titira;  older  form,  t&t&ra),  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  a  species 
of  poetry  of  wliich  they  may  he  considered  the  inventors.  Tlie  word  satum  (from  the 
root  Alt,  enough)  is  strictly  and  originally  an  adjective,  meaning  "full"  or  "filled;"  but 
afterward  it  came  to  possess  also  a  substantive  signification,  and  denoted  a  dish  filled 
with  a  medley  of  ingredients,  like  the  pot^urri  (q.  v.)  of  the  French,  or  the  oUa  podrida 
(q.y.)  of  the  Spaniards.  Hence,  in  its  figurative  application  to  a  branch  of  literature,  it 
throws  a  light  on  the  primary  cliaracter  of  that  literature.  The  oldest  Roman  satire  was 
ti  medlev  of  scenic  or  dramatic  improvisations  expressed  in  varying  meters  (Livy,  lib.  7, 
cap.  2),  like  the  Fesccnnine  verses  (qv.);  but  the  sharp  banter  and  rude  jocularity  of 
these  unwritten  effusions  lx>re  little  resemblance,  either  m  form  or  spirit,  to  the  earnest 
and  acrimonious  criticism  that  formed  the  essential  characteristic  of  the  later  satire. 
The  earliest — so  far  as  we  know — who  wrote  tatura,  were  Ennius  (q.v.)  and  Pacuvius; 
bnt  the  metrical  miscellanies  of  these  authors  were  little  more  tiian  serious  and  prosaic 
descriptions,  or  didactic  homilies  and  dialogues.  Lucilius  (b.  148,  d.  108  b.c.)  is  univer- 
sally admitted  to  be  the  first  who  handled  men  and  manners  Sn  that  peculiar  st^ie  which 
has  ev3r  eince  been  recognized  as  the  satirical;  and  the  particular  glory  of  Lucilius,  in  4 
literary  p  jiat  of  view,  consists  in  this,  that  he,  was  the  creator  of  a  special  kind  of  poetty, 
which  in  all  subsequent  ages  has  been  the  terror  and  aversion  of  fools  and  knaves.  The 
serious  and  even  satumino  gravity  of  the  Roman  mind  must  have  readily  disposed  it  to 
a  censorious  view  of  public  and  private  vices.  After  the  death  of  Lucilius  satire,  as  well 
as  other  forms  of  literature,  languished,  nor  do  we  meet  with  any  satirist  of  note  till  the 
age  of  Horace  (q.v.),  whose  writings  are  as  a  glass  in  which  we  behold  mirrored  tlie  tastes 
and  habits  of  the  Augustan  ago.  His  satire,  though  sharp  enough  at  times,  is  in  the  main 
humorous  and  playful.  It  is  dLSerent  when  we  come  to  Juvenal  (q.v.) — a  century  later, 
when  satire  became  ^luEvaindignatio,  a  savage  onslaught  on  the  tremendous  vices  of  the 
capital  Fersius  (q.v.),  who  lived  in  llie  generation  b^ore  Juvenal,  is  overf  way  inferior, 
in  force  of  genius,  to  tlie  latter.  Aiter  Juvenal  we  have  no  professed  satirist,  but  several 
writers,  prose  and  poetic,  in  whom  the  satiric  element  is  found,  of  whom  Martial,  the 
epigrammatist,  is  perhaps  the  most  notable; 

Daring  the  miadle  agts  the  satirical  clement  showed  itself  abundantly  in  the  general 
literature  of  France,  Italy,  Germanv,  England,  and  Scotland.  Men  who  have  a  claim 
to  the  character  of  satirists,  par  txedtenee,  are  Ulrich  von  Hutt«n,  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  Eputola  ObMswrorwm  yin>rutn  (q.v.),  Erasmus  (q.v.),  Rabelais  (q.v.),  sir  David  Lind- 
say (q.v.),  Oeorge  Buchanan  (q.T.X  In  all  of  these  writers,  priests  are  the  special  objects 
cf  attack;  their  vices,  their  greed,  their  folly,  their  ignorance,  are  lashed  with  a  fierce 
rage.  But  it  was  in  France  that  satire  as  a  formal  literary  imitation  .of  antiquity  flrat 
appeared  in  modern  times.  Yauqueiin  (q.v.)  may  be  considered  the  true  founder  of 
modem  French  satire.  The  satirical  verses  of  Mottin,  of  Sigogne,  and  of  Berthelot,  of 
Mathurin  Reenier,  L' Ekpadon  Satirigue  of  Fourqueraux,  and  Le  PwrruuiM  Satiriqm, 
attributed  to  Theophile  Viaud,  are  veiy  impure  in  expression,  and  remind  us  that  at  this 
time  a  satire  was  understood  to  be  an  obscene  work — the  17th  c.  scholars  supposing  that 
the  name  had  something  to  do  with  Satyr,  and  that  the  style  ought  to  be  conformed  to 
w^hat  might  be  thought  appropriate  to  tlie  lascivious  deities  of  ancient  Greece  1  During 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  both  England  and  France  produced  professed  satirists  of 
the  first  order  of  merit,  who  have  not  been  surpassed  by  the  best  either  of  their  predeces- 
sors or  successors.  The  names  of  Drvden  (q.v.),  Butler  (q.v.),  Pope  (q.v.),  and  Churchill 
(q.v.)  on  this  side  of  the  channel,  of  Boileau  (q.v.)  and  Voltaire  (q.v.)  on  the  other,  are 
too  well  known  to  require  more  than  mention.  Dr.  Edward  Youn^  (q.v.)  and  Dr.  John- 
son (q.v.)  have  also  made  a  name  for  themselves  in  this  branch  of  literature.  It  may  be 
noticed,  however,  as  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Dryden,  Boileau,  Young,  Pope, 
Churchill,  and  Johnson,  and  as  a  mark  of  the  difference  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived 
from  those  of  thesatiristsof  the  reformation,  that  it  is  no  longer  the  church  that  is  assailed, 
bat  society,  political  opponents,  literary  rivals,  etc. ;  the  war  Is  carried  on,  not  so  much 
against  bod  morals  in  the  clergy  as  agaiust  tbe  ooduhob  vices  of  men  in  general,  or  is 
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even  the  expression  of  partisan  hatreds.  8w!ft  (q.v.)  aud  Arbuthnot  (q.v.)  ore  perllaps 
as  ^eat  satirists  as  any  of  those  we  have  mentioned. 

Satire  in  the  sliape  of  political  squibs,  lampoons,  etc.,  is  very  abundant  in  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries.  Butler's  Budidras  Is  simply  one  long  lampoon  against  the  Puritans;  most 
of  the  playwrights  of  the  restoration  were  royalist  satirists — unscrupulous  and  indecent 
"parlisans.  Drydeu  himself  was  hut faciU  pnneeps  of  the  herd.  Andrew  Mftrvell  (q.v.) 
IS  the  most  famous  name  on  the  side  of  liberty.  The  Beggar»'  Opera  of  the  poet  Gay  is  a 
niece  of  very.flne  political  satire.  QifEord  (q.v.)and  Wolcot  (q.v.),  better  known  as  Peter 
Pindar,  also  deserve  mention  in  a  historical  point  of  view,  though  their  intrinsic  merits 
are  small.  Incomparably  superior  to  all  their  contemporaries,  and  among  the  first  order 
of  satirists,  are  Robert  Burns  (q.v.)  and  Cowper  (q.v.)^ — Meanwhile,  in  France,  since  Vol- 
taire, no  great  name  has  appeared,  except,  perhaps,  that  of  Beranger  (q.v.).  though  tlie 
spirit  of  satire  has  pervaded  most  of  the  current  literature,  more  particularly  political  lit- 
erature, of  which  one  of  the  latest  expressions  is  the  pamphlet  published  in  1865  by  M, 
Rogeard  against  the  system  of  government  pursued  by  Napoleon  III.,  and  entitled  Lek 
Propoa  de  IxMenui.  In  Germany  the  most  conspicuous  modern  names  arc  those  of  Hage- 
dorn,  Rabener,  Sturz,  Stolberg  (q.v.),  ESstner,  Wieland  (q.v.),  Tieck  (q.v.),  and  GoeUie 
(q.v.),  but  none  of  these  have  adhered  very  strictly  to  the  classic  models  of  satire.  Of 
Iflth  c.  satirists  in  England,  the  best  names  are  Bvron  (q.vA  the  brothers  8mith  (q.v.), 
•nd  Hood  (q.v.)  in  poetry;  and  Hook  (q.v.),  Jerrold  (q.v.),  Thackeray  (q.v.),  and  Carlyta 
(q.v.),  in  prose.  To  these  may  be  added  the  name  of  the  author  of  tlie  Bigdow  Papen, 
James  Russell  Lowell.— See  Bellar's  Soman  Poet*  of  the  iiejncMtc  (Eidinb.  18W);  Browne's 
Hilary  <rf  Boman  CUusieal  Literature  (Lond.  185S):  Thomson's  Hiitory  of  Raman  litera- 
lur«(formiDg  a  volume  of  the  Eneydopasdia  JtUrepoUiana);  Mommsen's  History  of  Borne; 
Hiebuhr's  Lectures  on  Roman  History;  M.  Viollet  le  Due,  article  "  Satire"  in  the  J)ieti<m>- 
naire  de  la  Conversation;  and  James  Haniifty's  Sa&re  and  SaUritts. 

S&'TBAP,  in  the  ancient  Persian  monarchy,  was  the  governor  of  a  province,  whose 
power — so  long  as  he  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  king — was  almost  absolute.  He  levied 
taxes  at  his  pleasure,  and  could  ape  the  tyranny  of  his  great  master  without  let  or  hin- 
drance. When  the  monarchy  of  Cyrus  began  to  decline,  some  of  the  satraps  threw  off 
their  slight  allegiance,  and  founded  independent  kingdoms  or  sultanates  of  their  own  the 
most  famous  of  which  in  ancient  times  was  the  Mithridatic  kingdom  of  Pontus.  See 
PoNTUs  and  Mithbidatbs. 

f  SAT8UMA,  a  province  in  the  s.  of  Japan,  on  the  tshtnd  of  Kiushin;  pop.  l,2OO,(W0i 
The  ancient  possessions  of  the  hereditary  lords  of  Satsuma  extended  over  a  large  part  of 
Kiushiu,  but  from  the  16th  c.  their  flef  was  greatly  restricted.  They  were  humbled  by 
Taiko,  and  i^in  by  lyeyasu.  In  1609  they  conqntrfd  and  occupied  the  Loo  Choo 
islands.  Always  restive  and  Jealous  of  the  Yedo  usurpation,  they  were  tlie  first  to  rise 
against  it  in  the  restoiation  of  1888,  since  which  time,  having  banded  over  their  power  to 
the  mikado,  their  lauds  have  formed  the  Kagosbima  ken  or  prefecture,  after  the  name  of 
their  chief  city,  at  which  Xavier  first  landed  in  1540,  and  which  in  1868  wag  bombarded 
by  a  British  fleet,  in  revenge  for  the  killing  of  a  British  subject  near  Yedo,  by  men  in 
the  procession  of  Shimadzu  Baburo.  An  indemnity  of  £100,000  was  paid  the  British. 
In  1877  about  80,000  rebels,  mostly  from  Satsuma,  actuated  b^  the  idea  that  Japan  was 
dlsitonored  by  not  going  to  war  with  Corea,  and  that  the  mikado's  ministers  in  Tokio 
were  ruining  the  country  oy  extravagance  and  oppression,  rose  in  arms  against  the  impe- 
rial government.  To  suppress  this  rebellion  cost  tjtis  nation  eO,000  lives  and  |60,000,000. 
The  surface  of  Satsuma  is  mountainous,  and  tlia  soil  not  very  good :  but  manufactures 
and  commerce  flourish,  and  the  mines  are  rich.  Satsuma  faience  has  long  Ijeea  noted 
for  the  richness  of  its  gilding  and  painted  decoration.  The  white  clay  was  first  discovered 
in  1684,  and  the  characteristic  decoration  in  gold  and  bright  colors  began  abont  1600, 
Nearly  all  the  matchless  ceramic  triumphs  of  Satsuma  have  been  the  work  of  Corean 
captives  or  theiridescendants. 

SATTERTHWAITE,  Thomas  Edwakd,  b.  N.  Y.,  1843;  graduated  at  Tale,  1864; 
and  at  the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  Kew  York,  1867.  He  was  surgeon  in  the 
Fraoco-Prussian  war,  has  distinguished  himself  as  a  nricroscopist  and  pathologiBt,  and 
has  published  many  papers  on  medical  subjects.  His  treatise  on  T7i«  Strveture  and/)evel- 
opmerU  of  Connective  Substances  received  the  alumni  prize  of  the  college  of  physicians  and 
surgeons  in  1876. 

SATURDAY,  the  seventh  and  last  day  of  the  week,  receives  its  name  from  the  Latin 
die*  Saturni  (Saturn's  day).  It  is  the  Jewish  Sabbath;  and  it  is  held  by  manj  that  the 
application  of  that  name  to  the  Lord's  day  (Sunday)  is  incorrect.  In  the  l>reviary  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  Saturday  is  still  called  JHes  SabbaU. 

SAT'VKH',  an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  who  presided  over  agriculture.  His  name,  from 
the  same  root  as  solum  (sero,  to  sow),  indicates  what  was  probably  one  of  the  earliest 
personifications  in  the  Italian  religion,  Saturn  being  the  god  who  blessed  the  labors  of  the 
sower.  His  identification  with  the  Greek  Erokos  by  the  latter  Grsectsing  myth-mongers 
18  a  peculiarly  infelicitous  blunder,  and  has  led  to  more  than  ordinary  confiision.  llie 
two  have  absolutely  nothing  in  common  except  their  antiquity.  The  Greek  Demettr 
(Ca«6),  it  has  been  observed,  ai^readies  far  more  ck>sely  lo  the  Italian  conception  of  tba 
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cbancter  of  8«tani.  The  pracflm  of  ama)ganiAti<m  in  the  cases  of  Kronos  and  Saturn  is 
viable  enough,  first,  there  is  the  Oreeic  myth.  Kronos,  son  of  Uranos  (lisaven)  and 
QtUk  (earth),  is  there  the  youngest  of  tl>e  Titans.  He  married  Rhea,  by  whoiil  he  bad 
several  children,  all  of  whom  he  devoured  at  bitth  except  the  last,  Zeus  (Jupiter),  whom 
his  mother  saved  by  a  stratagem.  The  motive  of  Krono»for  this  horrible  conduct  was 
his  hope  of  frustrating  a  prophecy  which  declared  tlwt  his  children  would  one  day  deprive 
him  of  bis  sovereignty,  as  he  had  done  in  the  case  of  his  father  Uranos;  but  fate  is 
stronger  even  than  the  gods,  and  when  Zeus  had  grown  up,  he  began  a  great  war  against 
Kronns  and  the  Titans,  which  lasted  for  ten  years,  and  ended  fci  tlie  complete  discom- 
fiture of  the  latter,  who  were  hurled  down  to  Tartarus,  and  there  imprisoned.  So  ran' 
the  common  mytlu  But  other  myths  added,  that  after  his  banishment  from  heaven,' 
Kronos  fled  to  Italy,  wltere  he  was  received  hospitably  by  Janus,  who  shared  his  sove- 
reignty with  him.  At  this  point  the  Oreek  myth  coalesced  witli  the  Italian.  Satoni, 
tlie  old  homely  deity  of  the  Latin  husbandmen,  was  transformed  into  a  divine  king,  who 
ruled  the  liappy  aborigines  of  the  Italian  peninsula  with  paternal  mildness  and  bensti- 
ceace,  taught  them  agriculture  and  the  usages  of  a  simple  and  innocent  civilization,  and 
softened  the  primitive  roughness  of  their  manners.  Hence  the  whole  land  received  from 
him  the  name  of  Satamia,  or  'fland  of  plenty."  His  reign  was  tliat  "golden  age,"  of 
which  later  poets  sang  as  the  ideal  of  earthly  Iiappinees,  and  in  memory  of  which  the 
fanfous  8aturnaiia\q.  v.)  were  thought  to  have  been  instituted.  At  the  foot  of  the  Ca^i- 
toiine,  where  the  fugitive  god  hadformed  his  first  settlement,  there  etood  in  historical 
times  a  temple  dedicated  to  his  worship.  Ancient  artists  represented  him  as  an  old  man, 
with  long,  straight  hair,  the  back  of  his  head  covered,  his  feet  swathed  in  woolen  rib- 
bons,  a  praning-knife  or  sickle-shaped  harp  in  his  hand.  Other  attributes,  as  the  scythe, 
serpent,  wings,  etc.,  are  of  later  invention. 

SATURN  (Plahxm,  ante).  The  mean  distance  of  Saturn  from  the  sun  is  87Z,1St,W0 
m.,  but  (he  greatest  and  least  distances  differ  nearly  48,000.000  m.,  being  920,973,000 
and  88^801,000  miles.  The  eccentricity  of  his  orbit  is  1.055996.  and  he  completes 
a  circuit  around  the  sun  in  a  period  of  39  years  107.3  days.  While  the  volume  of  Satnm 
is  700  times  that  of  the  earth  his  mass  is-  only  about  90  times  as  much ;  his  density  being 
less- than  that  of  any  other  planet  or  planetoid.  'Taking  tlie  earth's  density  as  uni^, 
Saturn's  is  0.18.  Compared  to  the  density  of  water,  that  of  Saturn  is  as  7S  to  100.  His 
mean  diameter  is  about  70,000  m.,  with  a  palar  compression  of  about  ■^.  so  that  the 
polar  diameter  is  about  60,500,  and  the  equatorial  about  73,509  miles.  The  rings  of 
Saturn  are  his  most  remarkable  ciiaracterislics.  The  brendth  al  ttie  system  of  rings  from 
the  outside  of  the  larger  to  the  inside  of  the  smaller  is  about  29,900  m..  and  tlie  diam- 
eter of  the  outer  ring  is  167.000  miles.  Three  rings  are  usually  counted,  as  with  ordinary 
telescopic  power  they  present  that  appearance,  but  increased  power  together  with  cal- 
culations made  upon  the  effects  of  light  make  it  probabio  tltat  each  of  these  three  rings 
is  sulidivided  into  numerous  others.  Inside  of  the  system  of  bright  rings,  there  is  a  dark 
ring  having  a  breadth  of  87,000  miles,  or  more  than  the  diameter  of  the  earth.  It  was 
discovered  by  the  elder  Bond  of  Harvard  univeieity.  Tliis  is  also  probably  a  multiple 
ring,  and  the  inner  diameter  is  about  90,000  m.,  leaving  a  space  of  about  10,000  m. 
between  the  innermost  dark  ring  and  the  surface  of  the  ]^aDet.  .  In  regard  to  the  sub- 
division of  the  rings,  recent  investigations  have  made  it  probable  that  they  are  composed 
of  numerous  small  satellites  mingled  with  vaporous  matter  traveling  in  planes.  The 
bright  rinm  of  Saturn  were  discovered,  by  the  Dutch  astronomer  Huygens  in  1659.  He 
had  already  discovered  one  of  the  satellites  with  a  telescope  of  his  own  construction. 
having  a  focal  length  of  10  feet.  The  instrument  with  which  he  discovered  the  ring  had 
a  focal  length  of  23  feet,  and  was  much  the  largest  telescope  ever  constructed  up  to  that 
time.  The  appearance  of  two  luminous  bodies  on  either  side  of  the  planet  at  various  times 
had  been  observed  by  Oalileo,  but  his  telescope  did  not  permit  him  to  make  out  what 
the  phenomena  were.  Huygens  ascertained  that  the  luminous  appearances  were  caused 
by  the  reflection  of  the  sun  on  two  parts  of  the  rings.  From  a  calculation  made  from 
the  position  of  the  rings  and  the  planet's  revolution,  he  predicted  the  return  of  the  lumin- 
ous appesi-ances  in  1071,  a  prediction  which  was  verified.  The  late  prof.  Peirc«  of 
Harvaid  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  major  planets  must  be  still  in  a  state  of  intense 
beat.  Sir  W.  Herschel,  Bond,  Airy,  and  others  also  observed  that  changes  of  figure 
took  place,  consisting  of  bulgings  out  of  regions  corresponding  to  our  temperate  sones, 
with  depressions  at  ^e  poles  and  equator,  or  elevation  of  one  polar  region  with  depres- 
sion of  the  other.  This  is  accounted  for  by  supposing  the  existence  of  great  and  dense 
cloud  masses  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  planet. 

SATrairA'IJA,  an  ancient  Italian  festival,  instituted,  according  to  the  common  belief 
of  the  andents,  in  memory  of  the  happy  reign  of  Saturn  (q.v.).  Discarding  all  mythical 
ex{rfanations  of  the  institution  of  the  Batamtdia  as  simply  incredible,  and  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  refutation,  we  may  rationally  conjecture  that  the  Saturnalia  was  a  rural  festi- 
ral  of  the  old  Italian  husbandmen,  commemorative  of  the  ingathering  of  the  haYvest,  and 
therefore  of  immemorial  antiquity.  It  is  not,  yre  conceive,  to  be  doubted  for  a  moment 
that  the  untrammeled  Jollities  of  the  Satomalia  were  familiar  to  the  farmers  of  LMinm 
long  betan  their  homely  national  god,  who  Messed  the  labors  of  seed-time  with  abnndBot 
frait,  1mm)  been  deoorated  with  incoogruoos  H«i)ettic  honors,  and  transionned  into  • 
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skyey  Titan.  Later  agies  may  hafre  IsiraduQed  nord  ^lemeaie-into  the  SaturnaUK  befit- . 
ting  Uie  hybrid  inytli  of  king  ISuturu,  but  originally  no  tkouglitftit  iuvestigalor  can 
doubt  that  the  ceasutiou  from  toil,  and  tlie  wild  eelf-abandoning  mirth  thut  marked  the 
feast,  were  expressive  of  the  laboring  ntiin's  delight  that  the  work  of  Uic  year  was  over, 
and  not  an  artiticial  enthusiasm  for  a  "golden  age"  that  never  had  been.  The  great 
feature  of  the  Saturnalia,  us  we  know  the  festival  in  historical  times,  was  the  temporary 
dissolution  of  tlie  ordiuary  conditions  of  ancient  society.  The  distinctions  of  rank  dis- 
appeared or  weix:  reversed.  Slaves  were  permitted  to  wear  the  pileut,  or  badge  of  free- 
dom, and  sat  down  to  banquets  in  their  master's  clothes,  while  the  latter  waited  on  them 
at  table.  Crowds  of  people  tilled  the  streets,  and  roamed  about  the  city  in  a  peculiar 
dress,  sliouting  lo  ScUarnalia;  sacrifices  were  offered  with  uncovered  hetid;  friends  scut 
presents  to  each  other;  all  business  was  suspended;  the  law  courts  were  closed;  school- 
boys got  a  holiday ;  and  no  war  could  be  begun.  During  the  republic  the  Saturnalia 
proper  occupied  only  one  day — Dec.  19  (xvi.  Kal.  Jan.).  The  reformation  of  the  calen- 
dar by  Julius  Csesar  caused  the  festival  to  fall  on  tlie  17th  (xvi.  Kal.  Jan.),  a  change 
which  produced  much  confusion,  in  consequence  of  which  the  emperor  Augustus 
ordained  lliat  the  Saturnalia  should  embrace  the  whole  three  days,  De&  17,  18,  auU  19. 
Subsequently  the  number  was  extended  to  five,  and  even  seven,  though  even  in  the 
times  before  the  empire,  it  would  appear  that  the  amusements  oiteu  lasted  for  several 
daya  But  while  the  whole  week  was  regarded  in  a  general  sense  as  devoted  to  the 
Saturnalia,  three  distinct  festivals  were  really  celebrated — the  Saturnalia  proper;  the 
Opaha,  'in  honor  of  Ops,  the  wife  of  Saturn,  and  tlie  goddess  of  field-labor  (from  oput, 
a  vioik;  and  the  SigiUaria,  in  which  tigiUa,  or  little  earthenware  figures,  were  exposed 
for  sale,  and  purchased  as  children's  toys.  The  modem  Italian  carnival  (q.v.)  would 
seem  to  be  only  the  old  ptigan  Saturnalia  baptized  into  Christianity. 

SATUS'iriAH  VEB8S,  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  tliat  species  of  verse  in  which 
their  oldest  poetical  compositions,  and  more  particularly  the  oldest  national  poetry,  were 
composed.  In  the  usage  of  the  later  ports  and  grammarians  the  phrase  has  two  different 
significations.  It  is  applied  in  a  ^neral  way  to  denote  the  rude  and  unfixed  measures 
of  the  ancient  Latin  ballad  and  song,  and  perhaps  derived  its  name  from  being  originally 
employed  by  the  Latin  husbandmen  in  their  harvest-songs  in  honor  of  the  god  Saturn 
(q.v.).  In  this  sense  it  simply  means  (M-fathioned,  and  is  not  intended  to  determine  tho 
character  of  the  meter.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  measure  used  by  Neevius,  and  a  com- 
mon opinion,  sanctiooed  by  the  creat  name  of  Beotley,  is  that  it  was  a  Greek  meter 
introduced  by  him  into  Itnly.  But  though  the  Satnmiiui  verse  is  found  among  the 
measures  employed  by  Arcbiloclius,  scholars  generally  incline  to  the  opinion  that  this  is 
an  aocidentiil  coincidence,  that  the  measure  of  Ncvius  is  of  Italian  (Hermann  even  thinks 
of  Etruscan)  origin,  and  that  it  merely  improved  on  the  older  ballad-meter — the  primi- 
tive Saturnian  verse.  It  continued  in  use  down  to  the  time  of  Euniu8<q.v.),  who  intro- 
duced the  hexameter  (q.v.).  According  to  Hermann,  the  basis  of  the  verse  is  contained 
in  tho  following  schema: 


which,  as  Macaulay  happily  points  out,  corresponds  exactly  to  the  nursery  rhyme. 

The  que£n  was  In  her  p&rior  |  teting  brted  and  hfiney, 

and  is  frequently  found  in  the  Spanish  poem  of  the  Oed,  the  Ifibelvngen,  Lied,  and 
almost  all  specimens  of  early  poetry;  but  in  the  treatment  of  it  a  wide  and  arbitrary 
freedom  whs  taken  by  the  old'Ronian  ])oets,  as  is  proved  by  the  still  extant  fragments  of 
Neevius,  Livius  Androuicus,  Ennius,  and  of  the  old  inscriptionary  tables  which  the 
triumphaioree  set  up  in  the  capitol,  in  remembrance  of  their  glorious  achievements.  ^Sce 
Hietorji  of  Bomnn  Literatvre.  by  Thompson,  Arnold,  Newman,  etc.  (Enr^clopcedta  Metro- 
poUtatta,  1S52);  Browne's  Hittory  ^ Gln»*kal  Boman  LUerature  (1853);  Nitbuhr's  JSntor/f 
of  Rome;  Preface  to  Macaulay's  Lag*  of  Ancient  Borne;  and  Sellar's  Soman  Poett  of  the 
Ja^uifc  (1863). 

S&TTBI'ABIS  (see  Satvhb)  is  the  Insanity,  or  the  ungovernable  swny  of  the  lowest 
instincts  and  propensities,  by  which  man  becomes  an  nnimnl  in  its  savage  and  excited 
state.  The  ancients  were  acquainted  with'  this  loathsome  forin  of  nlieniition,  in  which 
man  is  the  sport  of  foul  and  dangerous' instincts,  and  recognizes  no  law  or  hindrance  to 
the  promptings  of  hunger,  thirst,  or  liitA.  It  still  appeai-s  at  puberty  and  in  dotage,  but 
is  more  rarely  met  with;  and  its  disappearance  may  he  hailed  a!<  sl^nifioant  of  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  higher  sentiments,  or  of  the  subjection  of  propensities  to  law,  decency, 
and  decorum. — Mason  Qood,  Study  of  MedidM,  vol.  v.  p.  124;  Sauvages,  vol.  ii.  p.  314 

8ATTBS,  in  Greek  mythology,  were  a  race  of  woodland  deities,  first  mentioned  by 
Hesiod,  who  designates  them — "the  rare  of  worthless  satyrs  unfit  for  work."  Subse- 
quently they  figure  in  great  numbers  in  the  train  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus) — their  leader 
being  that'  model  of  tipsy  revelers,  the  never-sober  Silenust  In  appearance  they  were 
at  once  grotesque  and  repulsive,  like  all  old  woodland  demons.  They  are  described  as 
roboal  in  frame,  with  broad  snub  noses,  large  pointed  ears  like  those  of  animals  (whence 
thev  are  sometimes  called  Vierti,  "wild  lieaats"),  bristly  and  shaggy  hair,  rough  skin, 
little  homy  knobs  on  their  foreheads,  and  small  taila.    Ti^  satyrs  are  of  course  sensual 
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111  tfacir  Inclinations,  and  ravishers  of  the  woodland  njrmp&s,  fond  of  mfisic,  dancing, 
wine,  and  of  the  deep  slumbers  that  follow  a  debauch.  The  Roman  poets  identified 
tfaem  with  the  fauni  of  their  own  mythology,  and  gave  them  larger  horns  and  those 
goats'  feet  with  which  they  are  so  of  tea  represented.  Ancient  sculpture  was  fond  of  tlie 
satyr  asa  "  subject" — one  of  the  most  famous  specimens  of  aucientart  being  the  "Satyr" 
of  Praxlfeles  (q. v.). 

■AUCBB  are  preparations  of  various  condiments,  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
piquancy  and  flavor  to  various  kinds  of  food,  chiefly  animal.  Sauces  have  been  in  usse 
from  the  earliest  times  of  culinarv  art  The  ancients  prided  themselves  much  upon 
them,  and  used  thcni  almost  wholly  with  flsh.  Sauces  were  used  by  the  OrecliB,  but 
seem  to  have  on  ived  at  the  summit  of  their  reputation  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire, 
when  that  called  gnrum,  made  from  a  fish  called  garon  by  the  Greeks,  probably  the 
anchovy,  was  con^ide^ed  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  of  the  table,  Beeicles  the  garum, 
many  other  sauces  were  made  of  the  tunny  and  other  flshcs.  In  modern  times  we  have 
sauces  in  great  variety:  there  are  those  ready  prepared,  as  Harvey's,  Worcestershire, 
Yorkshire  Relish,  etc.,  the  basis  of  which  is  ketchup  (q.v.),  which  of  itself  is  one  of  the 
most  extensively  known  sauces;  and  there  are  a  large  number  prepared,  wlien  wanted, 
by  the  cook,  to  suit  every  kind  of  dish  sent  to  ^he  table.  These  usually  consist  of  rich 
gravies,  thickened  with  flour  or  other  materials,  and  flavored  with  some  suitable  condi- 
ment. One  of  the  reproaches  of  British  cookery  is  the  extensive  use  of  a  sauce  cn]1e<l  < 
melted  butter,  which  is  usually  little  belter  than  bill-stickers'  paste,  and  which  at  the  b^t 
is  a  little  flour,  water,  and  butter  warmed  together,  and  well  mixed ;  and  it  is  the  habit 
to  serve  this  to  almost  every  kind  of  dish  neraing  a  sauce,  whether  animal  or  vegetable. 

8&VGI8S0K,  or  SArsAOE,  is  a  fascine  of  more  than  the  usual  leng[th;  but  the  princi- 
pal application  of  the  term  is  to  the  apparatus  for  firing  a  militar}'  nune.  This  consists 
of  a  luog  bag  or  pipe  of  linen,  cloth,  or.  leather,  from  1  in.  to  \\  in.  in  diameter,  and 
charged  with  gunpowder.  One  end  is  laid  in  the  mine  to  be  exploded;  the  other  is  con- 
ducted' through  the  galleiies  to  a  place  where  thecngineers  can  fire  it  iu  safety.  The 
electric  spark  is  now  preferred  to  the  saucisson.    See  Blastino. 

BAFRTITKA'PT,  a  preparation  of  the  common  white  cabbage,  well  known  and  ia 
extensive  use  in  Germany  and  the  n.  of  Europe,  where  it  supplies  during  the  winter  the 
place  of  fresh  vegetables.  The  cabbages  are  gathered  when  they  have  formed  Ann  white 
hearts;  and  these,  sliced  into  thin  shreds,  are  placed  in  a  succession  of  thin  layers  in  a 
cask,  each  layer  being  sprinkled  with  fine  salt,  to  which  some  add  juniper  berries,  cumia 
seed,  caraway  seeds,  or  other  condiment.  A  board  is  tiien  placed  on  the  lop,  with  a 
heavy  weight,  so  as  to  press  the  whole  down  firmly,  but  gcntlpr.  After  a  time,  fermen* 
tation  begins;  and  when  a  sour  smell  arises  from  the  c^sk,  it  must  be  removed  into  a 
cool  place,  and  kept  for  use.  It  is  generally  eaten  boiled,  in  the  same  way  as  fresh  cab- 
bage. 

SAU'QERTIES,  a  village  in  s.e.  New  York,  on  Ihew.  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  100 
m.  above  New  York,  in  Saugerties  township;  pop.  '75  (township),  10,951.  It  is  pleas- 
antly situated  at  the  mouth  of  Esopus  creek,  connected  with  Tivoli  on  the  Hudson  River 
railmad  by  a  steam  feny.  It  has  7  churches,  a  newspaper,  2  national  bantu,  public 
schools,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Saugerties  institute.  It  contains  extensive  strata  of  lime- 
8t<me,  which  is  quarried  and  used  for  building  purposes.  Large  quantities  of  fruit  ar« 
shipped  from  this  place.  The  leading  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  iron,  paper, 
quicR-limc,  cement,  brick,  etc. 

flAITGOB,  a  t.  of  India,  the  chief  town  of  a  district  in  the  central  provinces,  is  situated  in 
a  hilly  tract  on  the  Bees,  or  Bes,  a  feeder  of  the  Jumna,  in  lat.  28°  50'  n.,  and  long.  78* 
49*  cast.  Bagor  is  tie  seat  of  a  milltaiy  cantonment  and  of  a  collegiate  school.  The  ele- 
vation is  so^considerable  that  the  climate  is  moderately  cool ;  but  the  cantonment  is 
unhappily  in  a  swampy  and  unhealthy  situation.  Fop.  '72  of  town,  45,655;  of  dist., 
587.725. 

SAUK,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  central  Wisconsin,  bounded  on  the  n.a,  s.,  snd8.e.  bv  the  Wis- 
consin river,  drained  by  the  Baraboo  river,  traversed  by  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul, 
and  the  Madison  division  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  railroads;  about  820  sq.m.; 
pop.  "80,  28,729 — 21,474  of  American  birth.  Tlie  surface  is  moderately  hilly  and  heavily 
w<x>ded.  "The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  com,  hops,  hay,  oats,  wheat, 
ami  live  stock.    Co.  seat,  Baiaboo. 

'  BAVl^e  first  king  of  Israel,  was  the  son  of  Eish,  a  wealthy  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin. The  circumstances  that  marked  his  election  to  the  royal  dignity  are  familiar 
to-  all  tbe  readers  of  Scripture,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here  (see  Jews,  Savcel). 
Oigantio  in  stalnre,  noble  in  mien,  and  imperious  in  character,  he  appeared  admira- 
bly fitted  to  accomplish  the  task  of  consolidating  the  diriocated  tribes  of  Israel.  His 
earlier  achievements  augmented  hopefully  for  his  future.  The  deliverance  of  the  men 
of  Jabesh  Oilead;  above  all,  his  victories  over  the  Philistines,  the  Moabltes,  Ammonites, 
Edomitee,  and  Amalekites,  wete  unmistakable  proofs  of  his  vigorous  military  capacitjr, 
trat  giwlually  there  showed  itself  in  the  nature  of  the  man  a  wild  perversity — "an  evil 
spim  of  God,"  as  it  is  called — culminating  in  paroxysms  of  insane  rage,  whioh  led  him 
to  commit  such  frightful  deeds  as  the  massacre  of  the  prieaU  of  Nob.  Samuel,  who  had 
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retired  from  tbe  "court"  of  fisul,  and  bad  secretly  anointed  David  as  king,  did  not 
(VU80  to  "  mourn"  for  the  waywHrd  moaarcli;  but  nothing  availed  to  stay  liis  downward 
career,  not  even  the  noble  virtues  of  his  son  Jonathan;  and  at  last  he  fell  in  a  disastroiia 
atid  bloody  battle  with  the  Philiatluea  on  Mount  Oilboa. 

SAULCY,  Louis  PfeuciEir  Joseph  Caiokaht  de,  b.  Lille,  France,  1807;  educated 
at  the  Paris  polytechuic  school,  aud  entered  the  artillery  service.  In  1836  he  was 
awarded  the  numismatic  priee  of  the  French  institute,  haviog  before  that  obtained  a 
high  reputation  as  an  antiquary.  He  was  made  conservator  of  the  museum  of  artillery 
at'Paris.  He  devoted  himself  especially  to  oriental  numismatics  and  antiquities;  made 
extensive  explorations  in  Palestine,  and  claimed  to  have  discovered  the  ruins  of  Sodom, 
lie  has  written  many  works  on  special  antiquarian  topics,  is  a  member  of  a  large  nnm- 
ber  of  societies,  and  a  commander  of  the  legion  of  honor. 

SAULT  8AINTE  MARIE,  or  Sath-t  de  Saiktb  Mahie,  the  co.  scat  of  Chippewa 
CO.,  Mich.,  on  St.  Mary's  strait  and  the  Ship  canal  between  lakes  Superior  and  Huron; 
op.  '80,  4,227.    It  has  churches,  hotels,  etc.    Its  inhabitants,  who  are  mainly  French 
'anadians  and  Indians,  live  by  hunting  and  fishing.     See  Saint  Mart's  Strait. 

SAiniASEZ,  James,  Baron  de,  a  celebrated  naval  hero,  was  descended  from  an  old 
Frebch  family,  which  had  long  been  settled  in  Guernsey,  and  was  bom  there  Mar.  11, 
1737.  He  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  at  the  age  of  18,  and  served  in  the  American 
war  (1774-^),  receiving  for  his  gallantry  at  the  attack  of  Charleston  (1776)  the  grade  of 
lieut. ;  but  he  was  recalled  before  the  end  of  this  war,  and  placed  under  sir  Hyde  Pariier. 
He  did  good  service  in  the  action  off  the  Dogger  Bank  (Aug.,  1781),  and  was  rewarded 
with  promotion  to  the  rank  of  commander,  being  soon  afterward  placed  under  the 
oiders  of  admiral  Eempenfcldt  on  tlie  Jamaica  station.  At  the  great  fight  between  Rod- 
ney and  De  Orasse  (April  12,  1782),  Saumarez  commai;ided  the  BiuidJ,,  a  line-of-battle 
.ship,  and  gained  much  distinction  by  his  coolness  and  intrepidity  throughout.  For  Ilia 
gallant  capture  of  the  French  frigate  La  Reunion,  with  one  inferior  in  size  and  equip- 
ment, lie  received  the  honor  of  knightliood;  and  in  command  of  the  Orion,  a  seventy- 
four,  be  served  under  lord  Bridport  at  the  battle  of  I'Orieiit,  June  23,  179o.  He  aisLo 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  battle  off  cape  St.  Vincent  (Feb.  14,'l797)i  and  was  second 
in  command  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  in  which  he  was  severely  wounded.  In  1801  he 
became  a  baronet,  and  vice-admiral  of  tlie  blue;  and  in  the  same  year  fought  his  great- 
est action  off  Cadiz  (July  12),  defeating  a  French-Spanish  fleet  of  10  liue-of-battlo  ships 
and  4  frigates,  with  a  squadron  less  than  Iialf  their  strength,  and  causing  to  the  enemy 
a  loss  of  8,000  men  and  three  ships.  Tliis  contest,  than  which,  according  to  admiral 
Nelson,  "a  greater  was  never  fought,"  gained  for  Saumarez  the  order  of  the  bath,  tbe 
freedom  of  t'ho  city  of  London,  and  the  thanks  of  parliament.  In  tbe  Russian  war  he 
commanded  the  Baltic  fleet,  and  took  or  destroyed  two  large  Russian  flotillas  (July, 
1809).  In  1814  he  became  admiral,  vice-admiral  of  Great  Britain  in  1831,  was  created  a 
rieer  in  1831,  and  died  at  Guernsey,  Oct  9, 1886.  His  life  has  been  written  by  sir  John 
Ross  {Mfmoirs  of  Admiral  Lord  de  Saumaret,  9  vols.,  1888). 

SAtiMuJt,  a  t.  of  France,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  in  the  department  of  Maine- 
cl-Loire,  28  m.  8.e.  of  Angers  by  railway.  Bridges  connect  tlie  town  with  a  suburb  on 
tlte  right  bank  of  the  river.  The  rlver-side  is  lined  with  hawkomc  quays,  and  there  are 
good  bridges  and  agreeable  promenades.  There  is  a  great  cavalry  school,  in  which 
riding-masters  for  the  army  are  trained.  The  hOtel  de  ville  and  the  castle  arc  prominent 
buildings.  Rosaries  of  cocoa-nut  shells  and  articles  in  enamel  are  manufactured.  The 
trade  of  Saumur  is  in  spirits,  wines,  hemp,  and  linen.     Pop.  '73,  11,028. 

Saumur,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Saumurois,  was  a  stronghold  of  the 
Protestants  during  the  reign  of  Henry  TV".,  at  which  time  it  contained  25,000  inhabit- 
ants?. Its  prospenty  was  annihilated  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  its 
population  was  reduced  to  a  fourth.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  event  In  the  historyof 
the  town  was  its  brilliant  capture  by  Laroche-jaquelein  and  tlie  Vendcans.  June  10, 17^. 
In  this  action  the  wctors,  with  but  a  slight  loss,  captured  60  cannon,  10,000  muskets, 
and  11,000  republicans. 

SAUNDERS,  a  co.  in  e.  Nebraska,  bounded  on  the  n.  and  e.  br  the  Platte  river; 
dnuaed  by  Saline,  Cottonwood,  and  other  creeks;  traversed  by  the  Omaha  and  Repub- 
lican Valley  railroad;  about  775  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 15,80»— 10,786  of  American  birth.  The 
surface  is  level,  with  llUle  timber.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  hay.    Co.  seat,  Wahoo. 

SAUNDERS,  Ephraim  Dod,  dd.,  1800-72;  b.  N.  J. ;  graduate  of  Tale  collem,  1881 : 
studied  theology  at  Princeton,  and  was  settled  over  a  Presbyterian  church  ia  Virginia 
for  many  years.  After  residing  for  a  short  time  in  Pottstown,  Penn.,  and  makingthe 
tour  of  Europe,  he  returned  to  Pennsylvania  and  founded  the  Saunders  institute  at  West 
Philadelphia  in  1867.  In  1870  he  founded  the  Presbyterian  hospital  of  Philadelpiiia,  by 
the  presentation  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  institute,  and  raising  9100,000  addi- 
tional by  subscription;  the  new  institution  to  be  for  a  memorial  to  his  son  Courtland, 
author  at  A  New  iS^stan  tf  Latin  Paradigmi,  viith  a  JSjfnopiis  ef  DeelmMont,  1860^  trho  fell 
at  Antietam  fi^bting  in  ue  tUHon  amy,  1863,  aged  SI. 
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SAUNDERS,  Frederick,  b.  London,  1807;  commeDced  (he  publishing  business  in 
Kew  York,  188ti;  was  for  a  time  assistant  editor  of  the  Skening  Pott;  assistant  librariau 
of  the  Astor  library  1859-76,  when  he  was  appointed  librarian,  and  still  holds  tlic  posi- 
tion. Amoni;  his  published  writings,  Salad  for  t/ie  Solitary  and  Siladfor  tlie  Social  have 
been  especialiy  popular,  and  have  been  priuted  in  Loudon  as  well  as  in  New  Yorlc. 

SAUNDERS,  Prince,  1775-1889;  a  negro,  b.  Thetford,  Vt.  Having  obtained  a  com- 
petent education  he  taught  school  in  Colchester,  Conn,  and  afterward  in  Boston.  In 
1807  he  went  to  Hayti,  anA  soon  afterward  was  sent  to  England  by  Henri  Christophe, 
president  of  the  republic,  to  obtain  boolts,  teachers,  and  school  apparatus.  After  this 
Saunders  returned  to  the  United  States,  studied  divinity,  and  ministered  acceptably  to  a 
church  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  also  a  lawyer,  and  revisitinc  Hayti  he  was  appointed 
attorney-general,  in  which  capacity  he  framed  the  criminal  code  of  the  republic,  as  use- 
ful for  the  Uaytieus  as  the  code  Napoleon  was  for  the  French.  He  published  the 
Maylien,  Paper%  and  several  smaller  works;  and  died  in  Hayti  in  1839. 

SAITNSEBSOK,  Nichoiab,  ll.d.,  a  distinguished  English  scholar,  was  b.  at  Thurles- 
ton  in  Yorkshire,  in  1683.  He  became  blind  from  small-pox  at  the  age  of  twelve 
months,  but  received  a  good  education,  including  instruction  in  theclassics,  which  was 
orally  communicated.  His  strong  predilection  for  mathematics  becoming  known  to  his 
friends,  attempts  were  made  with  success  to  instruct  him  in  arithmetic,  geometry,  and 
algebra,  by  means  of  ingenious  meclianical  '•contrivances  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
describe.  In  1707  he  came  to  Christ's  college,  Oxford,  as  a  teacher,  and  there  delivered 
a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  including  (strange  to  say)  a  discussion 
of  Newton's  theory  of  optics.  Four  years  afterward  he  succeeded  Whiston  as  Lucas- 
ian  professor,  and  died  April  19,  1739.  A  valuable  and  elaborate  treatise  on  algebra, 
from  his  pen,  was  published  in  1740(3  vols,  8vo},  and  another  on  fluxions,  including 
a  cotnmentary  on  some  parts  of  Newton's  Priiuxpia,  in  1766.  The  mental  process  by 
which  he.  was  enabled  to  understand  the  rules  of  perspective,  the  projections  of  the 
sphere,  and  some  of  the  moro  recondite  propositions  of  solid  geometry,  seems  to  have 
been  peculiar  to  himself,  and  was  almost  wholly  unintelligible  to  others. 

His  sense  of  feeling  was  extremely  acute;  and  he  is  said  even  to  have  been  able  to 
distinguish,  by  this  sense  alone,  true  Roman  medali^  from  counterfeits.  He  could  judge 
fairly  of  the  size  of  a  room  and  of  his  position  in  it  by  the  sound  of  his  own  footsteps. 
and  could  tell,  in  some  inexplicable  manner,  when  light  clouds  were  passing  across  ue 
sun's  dislc 

SATT'SIA,  in  the  systems  of  Cuvier  and  other  recent  naturalists,  an  order  of  reptiles 
(q.v.),  having  an  elongated  body,  covered  with  scales  or  with  bony  plates;  a  more  or  less 
elongated  tail ;  four  limbs,  or  sometimes  only  two  apparent,  the  rudimentary  hind-limbs 
being  concealed  beneath  the  skin;  the  mouth  always  furnished  with  teeth;  the  ribs 
movable,  rising  and  falling  in  respiration;  the  young  issuing  from  the  egg  in  a  form 
similar  to  that  of  the  mature  animal. — To  this  order  belong  crocodiles,  alligators,  etc; 
chameleons,  geckos,  iguanas,  agamas,  varans,  teguixins,  lizards,  skinks,  etc.,  numerous 
families,  some  of  which  contain  many  genera  and  species.  Cioeodilcs  and  their  allies, 
being  covered  with  bony  plates  instead  of  overlapping  scales,  are  by  some  naturalists 
removed  from  among  the  saurians,  and  a  place  nearer  to  the  chelonians  is  assigned  to 
them.  In  their  general  form  and  structure,  however,  they  correspond  with  aurians. 
and  have  no  resemblance  to  chelonians.  The  recent  sauvia  are  far  excelled  In  size  and 
in  variety  of  strange  forms  by  the  fossil  sauria  ^  the  pUiioMurus,  iehthyo»auru»,  etc. 

BAXnUlf,  Jacques,  a  celebrated  French  Protestant  prcacl^r,  was  b.  at  Nlmes, 
Jan.  6,  1677,  studied  nt  Geneva,  and  was  chosen  minister  of  a  Walloon  church  in 
London  in  1701.  But  the  climate  of  England  did  not  agree  with  his  delicate  health;  and 
in  1705  he  settled  at  the  Hague,  where  his  extraordinary  gift  of  pulpit  oratory  was  pro- 
digiously admired,  but  not  by  his  clerical  brethren,  who  enviously  assailed  him  with  the 
accusation  of  heresy.  The  ground  of  their  charge  was  that  Saunn  had  attributed  false- 
hood to  God.  Commenting  in  a  thesis  on  the  conduct  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  chap,  xvi.) 
'Vhcn  about  to  proceed  to  Bethlehem  to  anoint  David,  Sanrin  had  pointed  out  that  God 
certainly  induced  the  prophet  to  adopt  sucli  measures  and  such  language  as  could  not 
but  lead  king  Saul  to  believe  what  was  hot  true.  He  argued,  however,  that  the  "  will 
of  God"  can  never  command  what  is  criminal  or  wrong,  and  that  tills  deception — this 
falsehood,  as  men  would  call  it — was  quite  innocent  and  permissible.  Saurin's  logic  is 
not  perliap  (]nite  faultless,  but  he  at  least  deserves  credit  for  not  denying  the  existence 
of  a'moral  difficulty.  The  dispute  was  carried  to  the  synod  of  Hague,  and  Saurin  was 
subjected  to  a  series  of  petty  persecutions  that  shortened  his  days.  He  died  at  the  Hague 
in  1730.  As  a  preaclier,'Saurin  has  often  been  compared  with  Bossmet,  whom  he  rivals 
in  force,  if  not  m  grace  and  subtlety  of  religious  sentiment.  His  chief  productions  are: 
Sermoru  tur  divers  Textet  de  CEerUiire  Sainte  (La  Haye,  1708-85);  Nnwoeatix  8ermon» 
««r  ii  Pointon  (Rotterdnm,  1782);  Diseour*  tur  !»  £kint>neni»  U* plu»  memorablei  du  V.et 
du  K  7*.  (Amst.  1720-28);  Abrege  de  lit  Theologie  et  de  la  MornU  Chretienne*  en  Form* 
de  Cateehisme  (.\mst.  17!K!);  and  ^fat  du  Olirintianisma  en  France  (La, Haye,  1725). 

SAITBOHi  FISHES,  a  name  sometimes  employed  to  designate  fishes  which  approach 
in  their  structura  to  saurian  reptiles.  Of  recent  sauroid  fishes  examples  are  found  in 
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hony  pikes  (q.v.)  and  Bturgcooa  (q.v.).  FossU  sauroid  fishes  are  numerous,  gome  of 
.tUcm  of  very  largo  size.  Tlie  teetu  of  megaliclUhyt  arc  nearly  4  in.  in  Icnglh,  far  exceed- 
ing those  of  any  existing  fish,  and  bony  plateE.  of  the  same  fish  have  been  fotmd  5  in. 
in  diameter, 

SAUROP'SIDA.  a  division  of  verlebrata  established  by  prof.  Huxley  to  include  the 
birds  and  reptiles,  which  be  with  others  considers  to  have  so  many  aliiuities  as  ouly  to 
be  separated  by  class  distinctions.  The  common  anatomical  cUaructerisiics  ia  this 
division  arc  the  absence  of  gills,  the  possession  of  on  amni^  and  allanloLs,  llic  articu- 
lation of  tlio  fikuU  with  tlio  vertebral  column  by  a  single  occipital  condyle,  tlio  com- 
position of  each  branch  of  the  lower  jaw  of  several  pieces,  the  nrticulatiuu  of  the  lower 
law  witli  the  skull  by  the  intervention  of  a  bone  called  the  os  quadratum  or  four-&idcd 
bone,  and  the  possession  of  nucleated  red  blood  corpuscles.    See  Vektebrata. 

SATT'BY  PIKE,  Scombercsox,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  order  'pluvryngognaVii  and  family 
KotaberciK/cida,  having  the  bodv  greatly  elongated,  nnd  covered  with  minute  scnlea;  llie 
be&d  also  much  elongated,  and  the  jaws  produced  into  a  long  sharp  bttik,  as  in  the  gar- 
fish (q.v.);  from  wliicli,  however,  the  present  genua  differs  in  the  division  of  tlie  dorsal 
and  aiml  fins  into  flnlets,  ns  in  mackerels.  One  species  (S.  saiirut)  is  common  on  the 
British  coasts.  It  is  about  13  in.  long,  the  back  dark-blue,  the  under  parts  white; 
the  fins  dusky-brown.  Il  approaches  tUo  coast,  and  enters  firths  in  shoals,  which 
are  pursued  by  larger  fishes,  porjKtises,  etc. ;  and  in  oraer  to  escape  from  these,  llie 
saury  pike  often  leaps  out  of  the  water,  or  rushes  along  the  surface,  for  a  distance  of 
100  ft.  scarcely  dipping  or  seeming  to  touch  the  water.  Ilencc  tlie  name  Skipper, 
which  it  very  commonly  receives  on  the  British  coasts.  Vast  shoals  sontcliiue.s  cuier 
bays,  so  that  they  may  bo  taken  by  pailfuls,  and  great  numbcru  arc  sometimes  found 
among  the  sludge  at  the  ebbing  of  the  tide,  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  firth  of  Forth  and 
elsewhere.    Tliu  ilesh  of  the  saury  pike  is  palatable. 

SAU'SAOE,  a  well-known  preparation  of  the  flesh  of  various  animals  for  culinaiy  pur 
poses.  It  is  mode  by  chopping  the  raw  meat  verv  flue,  adding  salt  and  ntlier  flavoring 
materials,  and  often  bread-crumbs  also,  the  whole  forming  a  pasty  moss.  This  is  pressed 
into  portions  of  the  intestines  of  the  animal,  previously  thorouglily  cleaned  and  property 
prepared.  Usually,  a  considerablo  length  of  the  intestine  is  filled  and  divided  into 
separate  8ausage.s,  by  constricting  it  with  pieces  of  string,  at  short  intervals.  The 
sausages  of  Lucania  were  very  celebrated  among  the  Romans.  They  were  made  of 
fresh  pork,  and  bacon  chopped  fine,  with  nuts  of  the  stone-pine,  and  flavoixnl  with 
cumin-seed,  pepper,  bav-icavcs,  various  ix>t-herbs,  a^d  tlie  sauce  called  fii.rum  Italy  is 
etill  celebrated  for  its  Bologna  sausages,  and  with  many  people  the  smoked  sausages  of 
Qemiany  are  highly  prized;  but  except  when  quite  fresh,  sausages  cannot  be  recom- 
mended as  wholesome  food. 

SAUSAO£-F0IS0S.  It  is  well  known  that  sausages  made  or  kept  under  certain 
unknown  conditiuus  are  occasionally  highly  poisonous;  and  in  Germany,  where  sausages 
form  a  staple  article  of  diet,  fatal  coses  of  sausage-poisoning  are  by  no  means  rare.  The 
symptoms  arc  slow  in  appearing,  three  or  four  days  sometimes  eiupsiug  before  they 
manifest  themselves.  The  poison  may  be  described  as  of  the  narcotico-irritaot  charac- 
ter, and  is  very  dangerous.  Dr.  Taylor,  inliis  Medical  Jun^prudence.,  records  the  cases 
of  three  persons  wlio  died  from  the  effects  of  liver-sausages  which  had  been  made  from 
nn  apparently  healthy  pig,  slaughtered  only  tlic  we^  before.  The  inspection  threw  no 
light  on  the  cause  of  death.  This  case, diners  from  those  commonly  occurring  in  Ger- 
many in  this  respect,  that  hero  the  sausages  were  fresh,  while  the  sausages  which  have 
proved  poisonous  in  Germany  had  always  been  made  a  long  time.  Dr.  Kerncr,  a  Ger- 
man physician,  who  has  specially  studied  this  subject,  believes  that  the  poison  is  an 
acid  formed  in  consequence  of  a,  modified  process  of  putrefaction;  others  regard  it  as  an 
empyrciimatic  oil. 

8AT788TTB£,  HoRACR  Benb3)ict  db,  a  celebrated  Swiss  physicist  and  geologist,  was 
b.  at  Tonches,  near  Geneva,  Feb.  17,  1740.  His  education  was  attended  to  with 
such  success  that,  in  1762,  young  Saussure  obtained  the  chair  of  physics  and  philosophy 
in  the  university  of  Geneva.  In  1768  l»e  commenced  the  famous  series  of  journejs 
which  were  fraught  with  such  important  const-quentxis  to  science  and  to  his  own  reputa- 
tion: and  during  the  course  of  which  he  visitwl  the  Jura  and  Vosges  mountains,  those 
of  Germany,  England.  Italy,  Switzerland,  Sicily,  and  the  adjacent  isles;  the  extinct 
craters  of  Auvergne,  etc.;  and  traversed  the  Alps  no  less  than  14  times,  crossing  them 
bv  8  different  routes.  He  was  tlie  first  "traveler*  who  ever  oiicended  to  the  pummit  of 
Mont  Blanc;  he  camped  for  17  days  on  the  Col  du  Geant,  and  finished  his  Alpine 
achievements  by  the  ascent  of  Honte  Rosa  in  1789.  During*  this  extensive  course  of 
travel,  he  made  numerous  observations  on  the  minerals,  physical  features,  botany,  and 
metco»)logy  of  the  mountain  ranges  he  visited;  and  these  observations  were  found, 
after  having  undergone  a  searching  examination,  to  be  as  correct  and  valuable  as  the^ 
■were  numerous.  In  short,  they  put  the  science  of  geology  for  the  first  lime  on  a  basis 
of  foct.  The  work  in  which  they  are  found  is  entitled  Vot/ages  dam  Us  Alpes,  etc. 
(Neufchatel,  Geneva,  Paris,  1779-96,  4  vols.),  and  is  much  admired  for  its  accurate  and 
splendid  descriptions  of  Alpine  scenery.  His  observations  were  not  made  without  con- 
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^«lciaM*>  prdiminary  iabor,  for  be  found  it  neccssarj  to  improve  bis  tlicrmometer, 
hygrometer,  eudioaieter,  electrometer,  nnemonieter,  and  to  inveut  other  two  iuKlrumeuts 
— viz.,  tlie  .cyiiuometer  und  diupliaaomuier,  before  bis  itivesligatiuus,  which  were  con- 
ducted.witli  muuh  cure  aud  ciindor,  produced  satisfactory  results.  In  ITtjti  Saussure 
resigned  his  choir;  and  in  1798  was  appoiutcd  professor  of  imturul  tiistory  iu  the  ceutrul 
school  of  the  department  of  Leman  (formed  on  the  annexatioD  of  Geneva  to  France);  hut 
four  years  afterward,  bo  was  struclt  with  paralysis,  and  after  a  long  period  of  suffering, 
died  at  Qencva,  Jan.  29,  1799.  Besides  the  great  work  above  mentionetl,  he  wrote 
numerous  others,  the  chidT  of  which  are:  ObtenaUomi  aur  Veeoroe  det  Feuilles  et  de$ 
Pilalet  (1762);  De  Praapuu)  Srrorum  nottrorum  Caimt,  ex  MentU  PiicuUatibua  OriuiuUi 
(1762);  De  H'MctrieHate  (1766);  JDe  Aqua  (1771);  Sur  F/iygrometrie,{m2),  which,  uccord- 
iug  to  Cuvier,  is  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  science  in  the  IStli  c. ;  and 
in  which  Saussure  set  forth  his  discovery  of  tlie  dilatation  iu  bulk,  and  diminution  iu 
specific  gravity,  of  air  charged  with  moisture.  His  ''Description  of  the  Alps,"  a  portion 
of  his  great  work,  was  published  separately  in  1834,  at  Geneva  aud  Paris. 

S&XTTSAIfTnUl  is  the  name  of  the  second  of  the  four  great  schools  or  svstcms  of 
Buddhism,  the  three  others  being  called  VaibltdtJuka,  Madhyamika,  and  YogdcUara. 
They  recognize  the  authority  of  the  Suirds  (q.v.),  but  reject  that  of  the  Abbidiiurma. — 
Bee  C.  F.  Koeppcn,  Vie  Beligion  de»  Biuldha  (Berlin,  1857);  and  W.  Wassiljew,  Der 
Buddhixmu*.  Heine  Dagmen,  OstckidUe  und  Literatur  {St.  Petersburg,  1860). 

SAVAGE,  Jambs,  lud.,  1784-1878;  b.  Boston:  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state  executive  council,  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention  of  1830,  and  of  both  brandies  of  the  legislature.  He  was  a  leiu-ned 
antiquarian,  and  president  of  the  Massac Ivusctts  historical  society.  Among  his  publica- 
tions arc  an  edition  of  John  Winthrop's  HUiory  of  New  England,  and  a  valuable  Oenea- 
lagieaL  Dictionary  of  the  first  Settlers  of  Nem  Imgland. 

8ATA0E,  Richard,  an  EngliaU  'poet,  was  b.  in  London,  Jan.  16,  1696-97.  He  was 
the  fruit  of  an  illicit  intercourse  between  lord  Rivers  and  the  countess  of  Macclestield. 
which  resulted  in  the  divorce  of  the  lady,  and  the  declared  illegitimacy  of  her  offspring. 
Lord  Rivers,  thongh  permitting  his  name  to  be  given  to  th^  child,  seems  not  to  have 
concerned  himself  further  with  him  at  all;  and  at  the  hands  of  his  mother  he  met  with 
only  the  grossest  neglect.  To  the  interference  of  Iter  mother,  Iiidy  Mason,  he  was 
indebted  for  his  education,  received  tit  the  grammar  school  of  St.  AHiaus.  Afterward, 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker  in  Holliorn,  but  an  accident  revealing  to  liim  the  secret 
of  his  birth,  he  quitted  this  obscure  handicraft.  Repr;atcdly  and  in  vain  he  appealed 
to  the  tender  sympathies  of  his  mother,  who  declined  even  to  see  him,  and  withheld 
all  acknowledgement  and  assistance.  Failing  other  means  of  subsistcnne,  he  turned  UU 
attention  to  literature,  and  at  an  early  age  produced  several  comedies,  which  met  with 
but  little  success.  Sohiewhat  more  fortunate  was  his  tragedy  of  Sir  Thmmui  Ocerbiiry, 
which  though  indifferently  received  on  the  stage,  with  the  author  himself  as  actor  of 
the  lending  part,  obtained  in  print  some  approval,  and  put  a  little  money  in  his  purse. 
In  1737  he  killed  a  man  in  a  drunken  tavern  brawl — sin  offense  for  which  ho  was  tried, 
imd  sentenced  to  death.  A  pardon  wa.s,  however,  obtained  for  him  on  the  intercession 
of  the  countess  of  Hertford  with  the  queen,  and  the  details  of  his  story  becoming  widely 
known,  a  strong  feeling  arose  in  his  favor.  Though  his  mother  continued  inexorable, 
and  would,  it  was  thought,  Imve  been  well  pleased  to  be  rid  of  him  by  the  hands  of  the 
hangman,  certain  of  her  relations  intereste<l  tliemselves  in  him,  and  he  was  received  into 
the  household  of  lord  Tyrconnel,  who  allowed  him  £800  a  year,  and  otherwise  treated 
hira  with  considerate  generosity.  His  poem.  The  Wanderer,  was  now  published-.,  its 
success  was  great,  and  for  a  time  the  career  of  Savage  was  prosperous,  and  even  lirill- 
iant  But  it  did  not  very  long  remain  so.  The  inveterate  irregularity  of  his  habits 
involved  htm  in  dilBcuUies  with  lord  Tyrconnel,  and  they  parted  with  mutual  recrimi- 
nations. After  this,  he  sunk  irretrievably.  Though  he  failed  in  an  attempt  to  obtain 
the  post  of  poet-laureate,  a  poem  which  he  wrote  to  commemonite  her  birthday  so  pleased 
the  queen,  that  along  with  "a  permission  to  write  annually  on  the  same  subject,"  she 
conferred  on  him  a  pension  of  £30  a  year.  This  sum,  which  might  have  been  to  him 
tlie  basis  of  a  modest  subsistence,  it  was  his  regular  habit  to  dissipate  in  a  week's 
delxtuchery,  passing  the  rest  of  the  year  in  what  disreputable  fashion  he  could.  On  the 
failure  of  his  pension  by  the  death  nf  the  queen,  a  subscription  was  set  on  foot,  mainly 
through  the  influence  of  Pope,  with  tlie  view  of  sending  liim  to  live  quietly  at  Swan- 
sea in  Wales.  Thith.^r,  accordingly,  he  retired;  but  happening  to  visit  Bristol,  where 
he  lived  in  the  reckless  manner  habitual  to  him,  he  was  arrested  for  a  debt  of  £8,  and 
died  in  prison  there,  on  July  81,  1748. 

The  poetry  of  Savage,  though  a  few  vigorotis  lines  of  it  continue  to  be  remembered, 
.  is  scarcely  such  as  of  itself  would  have  sufficed  for  a  permanent  reputation.  His  most 
powerful  and  flniahed  piece  is  The  Bastard,  in  which,  when  he  had  finally  broken  with 
the  relations  of  bis  mother,  he  held  her  up  to  public  execration.  Such  celebrity  hh  still 
attends  his  name  be  owes,  however,  almost  entirely  to  the  masterly  life  of  him  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  who,  in  the  time  of  his  own  early  struggles,  was  thrown  much  into  his 
(ociety. 
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SAVAGES,  or  Wn.!)  Men,  in  heraldry,  are  of  frequent  occurence  as  STipT>orteiB.  They 
are  represented  naked,  and  also,  particularly  in  the  later  hemldrv.  are  us>u;illy  wreathed 
about  the  head  and  the  middle  witli  laurel,  iind  often  furnished  with  a  club  iu  the  exter- 
ior hand.  Savages  are  especially  prevalent  in  the  heraldry  of  Scotland.  In  more  than 
one  of  the  Douglas  seals  of  the  iirst  half  of  the  IStli  c,  tlie  shield  is  home  in  uue  hand 
by  a  single  savage,  who  acts  as  sole  supporter. 

SAVAKKAH,  a  river  which  forms  the  boundaiy  between  Oeorgiaand  South  Carolina, 
rises  in  the  AUeghnnies,  on  the  south-western  border  of  Korth  Caix>Uua,  and  flows  B.e. 
to  the  Atlantic.     Its  length  is  SOO  m.,  navigable  to  Augusta. 

SAVAKNAH,  a  city  and  port  of  Georgia,  on  the  right  banls  of  the  Savannah  river,  18 
m.  from  its  mouth,  90  m.  s.w.  of  Charleston,  lat.  82°  5'  n.,  long.  81°  5'  w.  It  is  built  on 
a  sandy  plain,  40  ft.  above  the  river,  with  broad  streets  shaded  by  beautiful  trees.  Its 
chief  edifices  are  the  custom-house,  city  exchange,  courMiouse,  state  arsenal,  theater, 
8t.  Andrew's  hall,  Oglethorpe  hall,  market,  hospitals,  and  asylums.  In  1874  the  exports 
valued  $50,500,000,  consisting  of  cotton,  rice,  lumlter,  etc.  The  cotton  exported  in  1875 
was  610,903  bales.  Vessels  of  upward  of  14  ft.  draught  discharge  and  load  3  m.  below 
the  harbor.  Savannah  is  surrounded  by  marshes  and  islands,  aud  on  the  river  side  is 
defended  by  forts  Pulaski  and  Jackson.  It  was  founded  in  1733  by  the  English  gen- 
eral, Oglethorpe.  In  177ti,  a  British  fleet,  attempting  to  take  the  town,  was  repulsed 
after  a  severe  action;  but  it  was  taken  in  1778,  and  held  in  1789  against  the  combined 
French  and  American  forces.  In  the  war  of  secession,  after  many  unsuccessful  attacks 
by  sea,  it  was  taken  by  gen.  Sherman  in  Feb.,  1865.  The  population  in  1870  was 
28,235. 

SAVANNAH  (ante),  co.  seat  of  Chatham  co.,  Georgia,  terminal  station  of  the  Cen- 
tral, the  Atlantic  and  Gulf,  and  the  Savannah  and  Charleston  railroads;  pop.  '80,  80,761, 
about  4,000  less  than  Atlanta.  The  city  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  streets  and  the  large 
number  of  small  parks  (about  25).  Forsyth  plaop,  in  the  center  of  the  town,  is  a  very 
pleasant  resort,  filled  with  tropical  and  semi-tropical  trees  and  flowers.  The  climate  is 
delightful  in  winter  but  generally  considered  unheallhful  iu  summer.  The  harbor  is 
excellent,  aud  the  Savannah  river  is  navigable  as  far  as  Augusta.  As  a  cotton  port  it 
is  inferior  to  New  Orleans  only,  having  maintained  the  position  held  before  the  war 
much  better  than  Charleston;  about  850,000  bales  are  shipped  annually.  Other  impor- 
tant exports  are  rice  and  lumber.  There  are  a  large  cotton  mill,  foimuries,  planing  and 
flouring  mills;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  manufactures  are  not  very  important.  The  great 
warehouses  are  on  a  street  below  the  bluff,  known  as  the  Bay.  Among  the  public 
buildings  are  the  custom  house,  court  house,  city  exchange,  St.  Andrew's  hall,  Chatham 
academy,  and  the  Masonic  hall  where,  in  1861,  the  ordinance  of  secession  was  passed. 
In  Forsyth  park  is  a  confederate  monument;  and  in  Johnson  square  an  obelisk  to  the 
memory  of  gen.  Greene  and  count  Pulaski,  the  corner-stone  of  wliicli  was  laid  by  Lafay- 
ette in  1825.  The  Pulaski  monument  in  Monterey  square  is  55  ft.  high,  of  marble,  sur- 
mounted by  a  statue  of  Liberty,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  works  of  the  kind 
in  this  country.  Bonaventure  cemetery,  near  the  city,  is  unique  in  its  long  avenues  of 
live-oaks,  draped  with  the  gray  southern  moss.  The  city  has  good  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments, 8  hospitals,  medical  school,  82  churches,  a  pubjic  library,  historical  society,  5 
banks,  2  daily  and  4  weekly  papers,  gas  and  water  works,  and  an  excellent  school  sys- 
tem. It  has  had  two  great  fires,  one  in  1796  (damage  |1,000,000),  the  other  in  1820  (loss 
$4,000,000).  Savannah  was  invested  by  Sherman  in  Dec.  10,  1864;  on  the  13th  fort 
McAllister  was  taken:  and  a  few  days  later  Hardee,  the  confederate  general,  evacuated 
the  city,  which  was  occupied  by  the  union  forces  Dec.  21,  1864. 

SATAKITAS  (Span,  gavana  or  tabana),  the  name  given  by  the  early  Spanish  settlers 
to  the  great  plains  or  prairies  (q.v.)  of  the  North  American  continent. 

SAVABT,  Anne  Jean  Marie  Ben£,  Due  de  Bovigo,  a  French  gen.  and  diploma- 
tist, was  b.  at  Marcq,  in  Ardennes,  April  26,  1774,  entered  the  army  as  a  volunteer  in 
1790,  and  served  with  distinction  in  the  army  of  the  Rhine.  In  17w7  he  accompanied 
Desaix  to  Ejp'pt  as  c/ief  (Ceicadron,  and  remained  under  his  command  as  long  as  that 
gener.ll  lived  After  the  battle  of  Marengo  (1800),  Napoleon  made  him  his  aid-de-camp 
and  for  several  years  employed  him  only  in  political  affaii-s,  for  which  he  showed  an 
admirable  capacity.  In  1803,  he  was  made  gen.  of  brigade;  in  1804,  gs  commandant  of 
the  troops  stationed  at  Vincennes,  he  presided  at  the  execution  of  the  due  d'Enghien, 
an  event  which  he  is  believed  to  have  unduly  hastened;  and  in  the  Prusso-Russian  Aus- 
trian wars  of  1806-08,  he  acquired  high  military  reputation,  his  victory  at  Ostrolenka 
(Feb.  16,  1807)  being  really  a  brilliant  achievement.  Created  duke  of  Rovigo  in  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year,  he  was  sent  to  Spain  by  the  emperor,  and  negotiated 
the  perfldioHS  arrangement  by  which  the  Spanish  king  and  his  son  were  kidnapped.  In 
1810,  he  replaced  Fouchfi  as  minister  of  police.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  to  whom 
he  had  always  been  passionately,  and,  we  may  add,  unscrupulously  devoted,  he  wished 
to  accompany  him  to  St.  Helena;  but  he  was  confined  by  the  British  government  at 
Malta  for  seven  months,  when  he  succeeded  in  making  his  escape,  and  getting  on  board 
a  ship,  was  landed  at  Smyrna.  After  experiencing  several  vicissitudes,  he  returned  to 
Paris  in  1818,  and  was  reinstated  in  his  titles  and  honors.    In  1823  he  removed  to  Rome; 
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but  at  the  close  of  1881,  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Africa, 
and  during  liis  brief  adniinistratiou  of  afFairs  in  Algeria,  exhibited  a  splendid  energy 
aud  generalship.  But  ill-huuUU  forced  him  to  withdraw  to  France  in  Mar.  1833,  and  oa 
June  2d  following,  he  died  at  Paris.  Buvary's  Memoires  (Par.  8  vols.  1828)  are  among 
the  most  curious  and  lostructivu  documents  relating  to  the  period  of  the  empire. 

SAVE,  a  riyer  of  the  a  of  Austria,  and  an  important  affluent  of  the  Danube,  is  formed 
by  two  upper  waters,  which  rise  in  the  extreme  n.  w.  of  Camiola,  and  unite  at  Kadmanns-i 
dorf  1G60  ft.  above  sca-leveL  The  river  then  flows  B.e.  through  Carnlola,  passing  Lai- 
bach  (at  which  point  it  becomes  navigable),  and  forming  in  part  the  boundary  between. 
Camiola  and  Styria,  after  which  it  enters  and  travei-ses  Croatia;  and  at  its  confluence. 
■with  the  Unna,  first  touches  the  Turkish  dominions,  the  northern  boundary  of  which  it 
continues  to  form  throughout  the  remainder  of  its  course  to  its  junction  with  the  Danube 
at  Belgrade.  Estimated  length,  40U  miles.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Laibach  (200 
m.  long),  Kulpa,  Unna,  Bosna,  and  Drina. 

SAVELOT,  a  kind  of  sausage  common  in  the  London  shops;  It  only  differs  from  pork' 
sausages  in  being  made  of  young  tailed  pork,  highly  seasoned,  and  having  a  little  salt- 
peter added  to  give  the  contents  a  red  color. 

BATIGLIA'irO,  a  fortified  t.  of  n.  Italy,  province  of  Cunco,  9  m.  e.  of  Snluzzo.    It  is  • 
situated  on  tiie  Maira  and  the  Grana,  and  is  a  handsome  and  clean  town.     Cloth  and 
silk  are  extensively  manufactured,  and  the  country  in  the  vicinity  is  productive  in  wines 
and  grain.     Cattle  are  reared  in  great  numbers,  aud  silk-worms  are  bred  largely.     Pop. 
of  town  '71,  9,644:  of  commune,  10,150. 

SATIOHT,  Friedrich  Eabl  voh,  an  illustrious  writer  on  Roman  Jurisprudence, 
descended  from  a  French  Cnlvinistic  family,  that  had  emigrated  to  Germany  in  1622,  to 
avoid  religious  persecution,  was  born  at  "Frankfort  on  Feb.  21,  1779.  He  studied  at' 
Harburg,  and  took  his  degree  in  1800,  after  which  he  commenced  a  series  of  lectures  on 
jnridicai  subjects,  which  were  attended  by  a  numerous  auditory.  Bli-uck,  in  his  expo- 
sition of  the  digest,  with  the  divergence  existing  between  the  text  and  the  commentaries 
on  the  theory  of  possession,  he  composed  in  ISOS  his  masterly  treatise,  Dan  liee/U  de* 
BeBitzei,  in  which  the  Homan  law  is  disengaged  from  the  extmneouselemcuts  introduced 
into  it  by  Germanic  law,  common  usage,  and  the  misunprciiensions  of  commentators. 
Its  merit  was  quickly  recognized,  and  Savigny  received  the  most  advantageous  olfers 
from  different  univei-sities,  which,  however,  he  declined,  in  order  to  prosecute  researches 
in  the  libraries  of  France  and  Germany,  with  a  view  to  a  historical  development  of  the  < 
glosses  of  commentators.  He  was  assisted  in  this  laborious  undertaking  by  his  pupil; 
Jakob  Grimm,  and  his  young  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  poet  Clem.  Brcnlano,  and  Bettina< 
von  Arnim.  Appointed  professor  of  law  at  Landsbut  in  1808,  he  was  called,  two  yciirs 
afterward,  to  Berlin,  An  the  reorganization  of  the  university,  and  there  he  continued  to 
lecture  with  unbroken  success  for  a  period  of  32  years,  in  tlie  course  of  wliich  he  filled 
various  important  offices  in  the  university  and  the  state,  and  died  Oct.  35,  1861,  at  the 
age  of  ^.  Savigny  is  the  virtual  founder  of  the  new  historical  school  of  writers  upon 
iurisprudence,  although  it  is  but  fair  to  admit  that  Hugo  and  Schlosser  had  preceded 
him  in  the  same  direction.  The  essential  idea  of  this  school  is,  that  "law"  or  "  right" 
is  not  an  abstract  and  absolute  rule,  manifesting  itself  under  the  same  forms  in  all  coun- 
tries, but  that  it  is  one  of  the  forces  of  society,  with  which  it  changes,  according  to  fixed 
laws  of  development  that  are  beyond  the  caprices  of  the  day.  This  idea,  when  worked 
out  historically,  has  produced  the  most  important  aud  original  results,  and  may  even  be 
said  without  exaggeration  to  have  regenerated  the  science  of  jurisprudence.  Savigny's 
principal  writings  are:  Vom  Bervfe  un*erer  Zeit  fUr  Oe»etzgebung  und  Iiechl*>ns»en»cfiftft 
(Heidelb.  1815);  OetdtieliU  det  HSmiiehtn  Rechts  «m  Mtttdalter  (6  vris.  Hcidelb.  1826-31); 
Ssfstem  den  heutigen  Bdmiiehen  lieehtt  (8  vols.,  Berl.  1840-48);  Das  Obligation enrec/tt  (1851 ' 
-58),  and  VermitehU  Sehriften  (5  vols.  Berl.  1850),  a  collection  of  e&says  which  had  origi 
nally  appeared  in  the  Z^Uehriftfir  Hittoiiiche  Mee/iitiBistenichaft,  and  elsewhere. 

8AVILE,  SirHKNRT,  1549-1621;  b.  Yorkshire;  entered  BrasiUose  college,  Oxford, 
and  Merton  college  1561 ;  fellow  of  the  university  and  voluntary  lecvurer  on  .niiithcmal-  • 
ics;  proctor  1575-76.  Subsequently  he  visited  many  places  on  the  continent  collecting 
MSS.,  and  on  his  return  was  appointed  Greek  and  mathematical  tutor  to  queen  Eliza- 
beth 1578;  provost  of  Eton  1596;  knighted  by  James  I.  1604;  warden  of  Merton  col- 
lege 1585-1621.  He  founded  at  Oxford  the  Savilian  professorships  of  geometry  and 
astronomy  1619,  and  gave  liberally  to  the  institution  besides  the  gift  of  his  valuable 
library.  He  was  the  author  of  a  translation  of  ITie  end  ofNero  and  Beginning  of  Galba, 
foxeer  Bookes  of  t/ie  Histories  of  Corndiut  Tacitus;  and  The  Life  cf  Agrieota,  with  KoUs, 
Oxford,  1581. 

S.WILLE  or  8AVILE,  Geobok,  1680-95;  b.  England;  created  marquis  of  Halifax, 
in  1682.  He  was  a  confidential  adviser  of  Charles  II.,  who  made  him  lord  privy-seal. 
James  II.  dismissed  him  for  his  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the  halieas-corpue  and  test 
acts.  James  appointed  him  a  commissioner  to  treat  with  William  of  Orange,  whom  he 
supported  on  the  meeting  of  parliament.  He  was  at  once  made  speaker  of  the  house' 
of  lords,  and  William,  soon  after  his  tkccession,  made  him  lord  privy-aeaL    He  soon 
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Joined  tlie  oppoBition,  »nd  for  a  time  afElliated  with  the  JacobltHB.    He  was  the  bead' 
of  the  80-Ciilled  party  of  "trimmers." 

SA'ymS,  Junipetut  tabina,  (see  JtraiPKR),  a  low.  much-branched,  and  very  widely- 
spreading  slirub,  with  very  small,  imbricated,  evergreen  leaves,  which  grows  on  moun- 
tains in  the  8.  of  Europe  and  the  cast.  It  bears  small  black  berries,  covered  with  a 
pale  blue  bloom.  Its  foliage  lias  a  strong,  fetid,  aromatic,  penetrating  odor,  particu- 
larly when  rubbed.  Its  cxUalatlons  cause  headache.  The  part  of  the  plant  used  in 
medicine  is  the  tops  of  the  branches,  collected  in  spring,  and  dried.  Their  odor  is 
strong,  peculiar,  and  unpleasant,  and  their  taste  acrid,  bitter,  resinous,  and  disagreea- 
ble. The  therapeutic  proprieties  of  savine  arc  due  to  the  volatile  oil  which  it  contains. 
Two  pounds  of  the  tops  yield  about  Ave  ounces  of  tliis  oil,  which  is  limpid  and  nearly 
colorless,  hairing  the  odor  of  the  plant,  and  a  hot  acrid  taste.  Its  composiLiun  is  Cn  U«, 
baiug  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine. 

Siivino  exerts  a  stimulating  effect  on  the  uterine  organs,  and  is  employed  with  much 
1  bcnetit  in  cases  of  ameuorrhcea  and  chlorosis,  depending  upon  want  of  tone  in  those 
'  parti.  It  is  best  given  in  ihe  form  of  the  oil,  one  or  two  minims  of  which  may  be  pre- 
scribed in  a  pill,  fo  be  t.iken  twice  a  day.  This  drug  is  often  employed  by  the  lower 
class'js  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  abortion;  but  it  ought  to  be  generally  known  that 
if  it  is  given  in  a  sufficiently  large  dose  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  the  life  of  tlie 
mother  is  placed  in  the  gjeatest  p:>jsiblo  peril.  If  a  poisonous  dose  has  been  given  for 
this  or  any  other  object,  emetics  should  first  he  employed  to  i-cmore  any  of  the  drug 
that  may  remain  in  the  8tom:tch,  after  which  opiates  and  demulcents  should  be  pre- 
scribed, and  a  general  cooling  and  lowering  treatment  adopted.  8a.vine  in  the  form  of 
ointment  is  mush  used  as  an  exteraal  ai>plic.ition,  with  the  view  of  keeping  up  the  dis- 
charg3  from  a  blistered  surface.  The  ointmsnt  cannot,  however,  be  kept  long  without 
loiing  its  propionics. 

SAVIN93-BAKKS.  The  application  of  the  bankin:T^ystem  to  the  middle  and  humbler 
clauses  of  society  was  commenced  by  individual  exertions  long  before  the  legislature 
too'<c  cogniz:mco  of  the  matter.  In  1709  the  rev.  J.  Smith,  rector  of  Wend  >ver  ia 
Bu  ;ks,  as  a  msam  of  inducing  habits  of  prudence  and  frugality  among  his  parishioners, 
oSerei,  with  two  othcir  iuhibitants,  to  receive  weekly  aiy  sum  not  less  than  twopsncc; 
and  if  the  amount  were  not  touched  before  the  next  following  Christm is,  to  add  on:- 
third  to  it  p  a  bonus  or  ensouragemsnt.  In  1810  the  rev.  11.  Duncan  established  a 
parish  b.ink  friendly  society  at  Rjthwell  (Soollaad).  mire  rasa.'n'jling  a  modern  savingi- 
bink.  A  minute  account  of  its  organization  ani  moJj  of  operation  draw  so  miicli 
Attention  to  it  that  by  the  year  1817  there  were  7S  establiihmsots  rejembliug  it  hi  tha 
United  Kinsdora. 

Th'j  first  srivings-bmks  acts  were  pastel  in  1817,  one  for  England  and  Wales,  and 
one  for  Irala.id.  A  fund,  called  tha  fund  for  th3  Uauks  for  savibgs.  was  opened  with 
tha  national  debt  commi^ioners;  and  into  this  fund  were  to  bs  place  1  all  savings-banks 
dspojit-i  as  soon  as  they  raiched  £50.  On  these  sums  the  national  debt  commissioners 
gave  £4  Us.  3d.  par  cent  interest  (3d.  per  cent  per  diem).  Th"!  managers  of  the  sav- 
ings-banks in  most  c-tses  allowed  the  depositors  4  p3r  cent,  tlic  difference  being  applied  ' 
to  the  working  expenses. 

This,  the  fundamental  statute  on  the  subject,  has  been  modified  and  extended  in 
many  ways  since.  In  1834,  as  it  was  found  that  the  benoflts  of  the  savings-banks  sys- 
tem were  reaped  by  persons  for  whom  it  was  not  intended,  an  act  was  passed  declaring 
that  the  deposits  in  the  first  year  should  not  exceed  £30;  thiit  those  in  subsequent  vears 
should  note.i:eeed  £80:  that  no  interest  would  l>e  allowed  on  any  excess  l>eyond  £'^00; 
and  that  no  psrson  would  be  allowed  to  make  deposits  at  more  than  one  saviags-bank. 
In  1838  an  act  was  passed  to  give  greater  security  to  the  depositors.  The  rules  drawn 
up  by  the  trustees  and  managers  of  all  savings-banks  were  to  be  submitted  to  a  barris- 
ter appointed  by  the  national  debt  commissioners,  and  without  his  approval  no  savings- 
bank  could  commence  or  continue  operations.  The  justices  of  the  peace  had  also  a 
veto  in  tlio  matter;  and  the  clerk  of  the  peace  was  to  keep  a  certified  ropy  of  the 
approved  rules  and  regulations.  The  trustees  were  to  receive  £3,  IBs.  Oid.  per  cent 
■  interest  (3Jd.  per  cent  per  diem),  and  were  to  pay  the  depositors  not  exceeding  £3  8s. 
6Jd.  interest  (3Jd.  per  cent  per  diem).  No  depositor  was  to  deposit  moi-e  than  £150; 
but  compound  interest  might  accumulate  until  the  total  reached  £200.  Friendly  socie- 
ties and  charitable  institutions  were,  however,  permitted  to  invest  to  the  amount  of 
£300. 

In  1833  an  act  was  passed  to  enable  savings-banks  to  manage  the  granting  of  small 
deferred  annuities,  to  be  paid  for  by  weekly,  monthly,  quarterly,  or  ycirly  inslall- 
ments.  In  1835  another  itct  extended  the  operation  of  the  statutes  of  1S3I3  and  1833  to 
Btjotland.  and  enabled  existing  savings-banks  to  conform  to  the  stipulations  without  a 
necessity  for  reorganization. 

In  1844  a  new  act  made  extensive  changes  in  the  savings-banks  system,  the  chief 
items  of  which  may  thus  be  summarized:  Interest  allowed  by  the  commissioners  to 
trustees  to  Ira  reduced  to  £8  5s.  Od.  per  cent,  and  to  depositors  to  £8,  Os.  lOil.  per  cent 
(9d.  per  diem);  every  depositor's  book  to  be  sent  once  a  year  to  his  savings-bimk  fear 
Qzaminaliou;  the  extent  sf  the  liability  of  trustees,  managers,  actuaries,  and  cashien. 
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exactly  defln^;  ATran^ments  for  making  deposits  intrust  for  otiier  persons;  annui- 
ties under  the  act  of  1838  not  to  exceed  £30  for  any  one  person,  but  separate  annuities 
to  tlwt  amount  may  be  granted  to  a  husband  and  wife;  deposits  made  by  a  miirried 
womun  may  be  returned  to  her,  unluss  the  husband  give  notice  to  the  contrary;  rules 
laid  down  concerning  the  inheritance  of  the  deposits  of  inteslale  and  illegitimate  peri 
sons;  payments 'tJD  the  Telations  of  intestate  depositors  to  be  made  to  the  next  of  kin 
according  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  if  in  that  couatry.  An  act  passed  in  1848  placed  a 
limit  on  the  liability  of  trustees  of  savings-tonks  in  Ireland.  In  18S3  an  act  placed  tbo 
maximum  and  minimum  of  savings-banks  annuities  at  £30  and  £4  respectively;  and 
allowed  a  liusbaud  and  wife  to  purchase  a  joint  annuity,  although  one  of  them  may 
have  already  had  an  annuity  of  the  full  amount.  Another  act  in  1860  authorized  tho 
national  debt  commissioners  to  invest  the  moneys  received  by  them  from  savings-banks 
ill  any  kind  of  slock,  debenture,  or  other  security  that  has  received  parliumentary 
sanction;  iiud  required  them  to  make  an  annual  return  to  parliiimunt  of  all  suub  trans- 
aciiuns.  Thu  act  of  1861,  establialiing  post-ofidce  savings-banks,  contained  provisions 
for  the  transfm  of  deposits  from  the  one  kind  pf  savings-banks  to  the  citft.  By 
another  statute  passed  iu  1868  the  arrangements  for  deposits  in  the  name  of  a  minoc 
are  defined;  the  order  of  proceedings  is  settled  whereby  any  savings  bank  may  bo 
wound  up  and  closed,  and  the  claims  of  the  depositors  transferred  to  the  post-otiice  savr 
in^bauks.  Two  more  recent  statutes  will  be  noticed  iu  the  concluding  puragn^dis  of 
tms  article. 

From  time  to  time,  as  the  above-named  statutes  came  into  operation,  the  national 
debt  commist^ioners  have  laid  down  rules  for  giving  Uiem  practical  eSect,  and  the  reg- 
istrar of  savings-banks  has  exercised  the  necess<u-y  supervision.  The  rules  on  the 
important  subject  of  savibgs-banks  annuities  may  be  thus  briefly  noticed:  The  nomi- 
nee's age  must  not  be  under  16;  no  annuity  below  £4,  and  the  aggregate  of  annuities 
to  any  one  person  not  to  exceed  £30;  by  purchasing  two  half  annuities  instead  of  a 
■wliole  one,  Uie  annuitant  may  receive  his  money  in  lour  quarterly  sums;  oa  the  death 
of  the  annuitant,  a  sum  equal  to  one-fourth  part  of  tlie  annuity  will  be  paid  to  his  or 
her  next  representative,  if  claimed  within  two  years;  if  the  purchaser  of  an  annuity  te 
unable  to  (M>ntinue  his  Installment  of  payments,  he  may  either  receive  back  the  whole 
of  bis  money  without  interest,  or  majr  have  aii  immediate  or  deferred  annuity  equiv- 
alent In  amount  to  the  moneys  wluch  he  has  paid;  if  the  purchaser  of  a  deferred 
life-annuity  die  l)efore  the  annuity  becomes  due,  the  trholc  amount  of  his  payments, 
but  without  interest,  is  paid  to  bh  family;  an  annuity  is  not  transferable,  except  by  a 
bankrupt  to  his  creditors,  from  whom  it  will  be  purcliased  by  the  national  debt  com- 
missinnci-s  at  its  proper  value. 

These  institntions  have  wrought  vast  benefit,  by  inducing  habits  of  economy  among 
ths  working  c^lasxes.  Let  us  compare  two  j'cars  thirty  years  npart,  1833  and  1868.  On 
Nov.  20,  1838,  there  'were  484  savings-bnmks,  holding  balances  belonging  to  475,- 
155  depositors;  the  sum  in  hand  was  £15,715,111,  giving  an  average  of  more  than  £83 
due  and  belonging  to"  each  depositor;  these  totals  applied  to  England,  Wales,  and  Ire- 
land, but  did  not  include  Scotland.  On  Nov.  30,  1863,  there  were  savings-banks  in 
the  United  Kingdom  holding  balances  belonging  to  1.553,089  individual  depositors, 
charitable  institutions,  and  friendly  societies:  the  fum  in  hand  (ineluding  interest)  was 
£43,278,6^,  giving  an  average  of  about  £28  due  and  belonging  to  each  depositor. 
The  charitable  institutions  and  friendly  societies  Which  had  accounts  open  with  saving^ 
banks  were  so  large  a  number  as  28,334,  having  deposits  of  about  £100  each  on  an 
average.  AI>Aut  800,000  depositors  liad  accounts  open  of  less  than  £3  each.  Thei^ 
'were  6,627  savings-banks  annuities  then  in  force,  for  an  aggregate  sum  of  £135,748  per 
annum;  in  other  words,  the  annuities  were  more  than  £20  each  on  an  average. 

Jnst  before  the  new  poet-offlce  aavings-lmnks  came  into  operation,  there  were  1,609,- 
103  depositors  in  the  old  savings-banks;  this  number  increased  to  1,887.510  by  Mar.  81, 
1864 — allowing  that  the  new  system  has  been  a  positive  benefit  to  the  old.  In  sulrae- 
quent  years,  many  of  the  old,  or  trustee,  bimks  arranged  for  a  transfer  to  the  postmas- 
^jer-general.  The  report  issued  in  1873  tells  us  of  1,404,078  accounts  open  with  the  old 
banks,  on  which  was  due  to  depositors  the  aggreg.-ite  sum  of  £38,820.458;  the  rate  of 
interest  averaging  £2  198.  5d.  percent.  The  different  sections  of  the  United  Kingdom 
had  contributed  to  the  aggregate  amount  in  the  following  proportions  in  1878: 

England  and  Wales •.. £85,834,689 

Scotland 6,178,534 

Ireland 2,319,596 

Channel  islands 583,069 

£44,255,800 

It  woold  appear  that  the  post-offlce  savings-banks  are  suitable  for  smaller  deposits  thaA 
the  others  judging  from  the  sums  deposited  since  the  two  systems  have  been  in  opera- 
tion together.  That  the  changes  have  been  in  the  increase  of  the  ijost-offlce  banks, 
rather  than  in  the  decline  of  the  trustee  banks,  is  satisfactorily  .shown  by  a  com  para- 
son  of  the  deposits  in  each  in  1864  with  those  in  l!:74: 
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Post-office  banks £4,908,134       £88,157,469       £18,104,845 

Trustee  bauks 85,145,667         41,605,»«  6,860,883 

£40,138,691        £64,663.418    .    £24,624,727 
a  total  increase  of  £24,524,727  in  ten  years. 

I'oBr-oKPiCF,  8AVIN08-BA21K8.— Mr.  SikcB,  of  the  Huddersfleld  banking  company,  in 
a  paper  reiul  before  the  congress  on  social  science,  held  at  Bradford  in  1859,  adVocated 
the  establiislimi'nt  of  savings-banks  in  connection  with  the  money-order  department  of 
the  general  posl-otMcc.  Tlie  subject  had  more  or  less  occupied  the  attention  of  public 
men  since  1606,  when  Mr.  Whilbread  made  a  proposition  relating  to  it;  but'Mr.  Sikes's 
plan  was  so  cleiir  and  detuilcd  that  the  postmaster-general  look  the  matter  up.  An  act 
of  parliament  was  obtained  in  1861.  The  postmaster-general  is  to  act  in  concurrence 
witli  the  treasury  and  the  national  debt  commissioners.  Deposits  not  less  than  one 
shilling.in  amount  may  be  made  at  any  of  the  money-order  oflBccs,  or  at  such  offices  as 
t4ie  postmiister-gcneriil  may  appoint.  Each  depositor  is  provided  ivlth  a  deposit-book; 
each  deposit  is  entered  in  this  book,  jmd  is  attested  by  the  receiving-officer,  and  by  tlie 
dated  stamp  of  his  office.  The  amount  received  is  reported  on  the  same  day  to  the  post- 
master-general- An  acknowledgment  of  each  deposit  is  transmitted  to  the  depositor, 
and  this  is  to  be  conclusive  evidence  of  liis  claim  to  repayment  with  interest.  The 
depositor  is  entitled  to  repayment  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  deposit,  on  making  a 
demand  ic  a  prescribed  foim  at  any  of  the  offices  (not  necessarily  the  one  at  which  he 
made  his  deposits)  within  ten  days  at  furthest  after  sending  in  the  demand.  The  names 
of  the  depoKitoi-8,  and  the  amounts  paid  in  and  returned,  are  not  to  be  disclosed  except 
to  the  officials  immediately  concerned.  All  the  moneys  are  paid  into  and  received  back 
from  the  nationai  debt  office,  on  the  authority  of  the  postmaster-general.  Interest  at  2i 
per  cent  is  allowed  on  all  deposits  as  soon  as  tliey  amount  to  £1,  but  none  on  fractional 
ports  of  £1.  Facilities  are  supplied  by  means  of  certificates  for  transferring  deposit 
accounts  from  ordinary  savings-banks  to  post-office  savings-banks,  or  tiee  vert&.  All 
expenses  are  refunded  to  the  post-offlce  out  of  the  deposit  fund;  and  if  there  should 
be  any  deficiency,  the  consolidated  fund  is  to  l)ear  it.  A  detailed  account  of  the 
proceedings  is  lobe  presented  annually  to  parliament.  The  maximum  sum  deposited 
by  any  one  person  in  one  year  is  limited  to  £80.  The  deposit-book,  in  whicli  the 
name,  address,  and  occupation  of  the  depositor  are  written,  contains  minute  printed 
directions  for  his  guidance.  The  bock  contains  a  jxxiket,  in  which  the  receipts  from 
the  postmaster-general  may  be  kept.  The  depositor  pays  nothing  for  the  book,  and 
nothing  for  postage  for  letters  to  and  from  the  postmaster-general. 

This  new  system  has  proved  remarkably  convenient  and  successful.  Operations 
rommenred  on  Sept.  16, 1861;  from  which  time  till  the  end  of  1876  the  total  amount 
»1epoKiled,  with  interest,  ameunlcd  to  £81,897,000,  and  the  sum  withdi-awn  to  £56,210,- 
000.  At  the  end  of  1875  the  number  of  post-office  savings-banks  in  the  United  Kingdom 
was  5,260,  and  the  amount  of  deposits  for  tliat  year  was  £8,788,852,  making  an  average 
of  £2  16s.  Id.  for  each  of  8,183,483  deposits  by  1,777,108  depositors.  The  number  of 
withdrawals  was  1,112,637,  amounting  to  £7,325,560;  average  of  each  withdrawal,£6 
lis.  8d.  The  in'.^rest  amounted  t(yC571,684,  and  the  charges  of  management  to  £123,826, 
being  98.  8jd.  per  cent  on  the  capital.  The  total  amount  at  the  credit  of  depositors  at 
the  end  of  Hie  year  was  £26,222,485.  The  average  amount  at  the  credit  of  each  depos- 
itor in  the  United  Kingdom  was  £14  8s.  5id.,  English  depositors  having  slightly  over 
this,  Scotch  £9,  and  Irish  £17.  The  average  of  depositors  to  population  was  1  to  18, 
thus  distributed:  England,  1  to  14;  Scotland,  1  to  69;  Ireland,  1  to  89.  Large  numbers 
of  provident  and  charitable  societies,  etc.,  deposit  their  funds  in  the  post-office  savings- 
banks. 

Military  and  Naval  Savinob-banics. — In  1842  an  act  was  passed  for  establishing 
military  savings-banks  in  connection  with  the  regimental  pay  departments.  Another 
act  was  passed  in  1859,  affording  greater  facilities  to  the  frugal  soldier.  The  proceed- 
ings of  these  banks  in  the  first  four  years  present  the  following  figures: 

Deposits  In  Tear.  Withdrawals  In  Year.        ' 

1859 £70,736  £64,497 

1860 163,491  116,898 

1861 167,186  149.090 

1862. 152,208  164,776 

The  figures  have  fluctuated  through  causes  not  stated  in  the  parliamentary  rctume, 
being  about  the  same  in  1871  as  in  1861,  after  being  much  lower  in  some  of  the  interven- 
ing years,  and  much  higher  in  1866.  The  number  of  accounts  open  in  the  latest  yean 
was  about  14,600,  including  those  of  many  army  charitable  funds. 

Concerning  seamen's  savings-banks,  they  mainly  depend  for  their  provisions  on  an 
act  passed  in  1858,  which  recognized  the  shipping-offices  for  seamen  as  branch  savings- 
banks;  and  authorized  the  board  of  trade  to  lay  down  rules  with  respect  to  tlio  persons 
entitled  to  become  depositors,  the  making  and  withdrawal  of  deposits,  etc.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  seamen's  savings-banks  are  far  loss  extensive  in  amount  than  tliopo  nf  tl-c 
military  savings-banks.    Recent  years  have  exhibited  about  £17,000  or  £18,000  deposiLs 
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each  year;  but  as  the  'withdrawals  are  always  less  in  amount,  the  total  inTestment  is 
steadily  growing,  and  witli  it  the  total  interest  receivable. 

A  few  changes  have  been  made  by  the  legislature,  not  so  much  in  the  arrangements 
between  the  depositors  and  the  savings-banks  generally,  as  in  the  relation  borne  by  the 
latter  toward  the  national  exchequer.  An  act  was  passed  in  1866  (29  Vict.  c.  5),  author- 
izing the  investment  of  a  stated  amount  of  savings-banks  money  in  terminable  annuities. 
It  applied  alike  to  trustee  savings-banks  and  to  post-offlce  savings-banks;  and  was  sup- 

glemented  by  another  act  in  1869  (82  and  83  Vict.  c.  59).  The  two  statutes  together 
nve  swept  off  a  number  of  earlier  nets  of  parliament,  and  have  facilitated  the  invest-, 
lucut  of  a  portion  of  the  savings-funds  in  annuities  which  will  terminate  at  various  dates 
before  1885. 

American  Savings-banks. — In  a  recent  report,  the  secretary  of  the  United  States 
treasury  statas  the  total  deposits  in  United  States  savings-banks  at  £175,625,000,  owned 
by  2,300,000  depositors,  but  owing  to  insufficient  security  the  injury  inflicted  by  tlie 
losses  sustained  is  greater  than  in  commercial  ventures,  and  he  proposes  a  scheme  for 
converting  deposits  into  4  per  cent  bonds  of  the  United  States. 

SAVINGS-BANKS  (ante).  While  in  England  no  laws  were  passed  affecting  tlie 
orgauizalion  of  savings-banks  until  1817,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  one  was  incorporated  Dec.  13, 
1816,  and  began  business  in  the  following  spring.  In  1818  this  was  followed  by  the 
incorporation  of  savings-banks  in  Salem,  Mass.,  and  Baltimore;  and  one  in  Philadelphia 
in  1819.  In  the  latter  year  they  appeared  in  Hartford,  Conn. ;  Newport  and  Providence, 
R  I.;  Bristol.  R.  I. ;  and  Portland,  Me.  The  following  statement  for  1876,  of  the  first 
nine  savings-banks  incorporated  in  the  United  States,  includes  the  names  of  all  those 
above  indicated,  excepting  that  of  Portland,  which  failed  in  1888,  and  of  Bristol,  R  I., 
which  never  organized: 


NAim. 


Philadelphia  Savinn  Fund  Society,  Penn. . . 
Boston  Provident  Savings  Institution,  Mass 

Savings-Bank  of  Baltimore,  Md 

Salem  Savings-Bank,  Mass 

Bankfor  Savings,  New  York,  NY. 

Sodt'tj  for  Savings.  Hartford,  Conn 

Providence  Institution  for  Savings,  B.  I 

Savings-Bank  of  Newport,  R.  I 

Portsmouth  Savings-Bank,  N.  H . 


Opening. 


1816 
1817 
1818 
1818 
1819 
1819 
1819 
1819 


Open 
Accounts. 


44,700 
84,883 
32,429 
16,004 
66,429 
28,876 
5,203 
6,203 
7,304 


Due 
T)epositorB. 


$11,290,127 
14,761,081 
12,512,209 
6,090,683 
21,695,401 
8,100,097 
8,508,380 
4,058,092 
2,440,043 


Surplus. 


$1,079,428 

797,178 

1,250,000 

400,000 

1,150.0OT 

299,820 

170,805 

Unlcnown 

85,081 


The  mode  of  organization  differs  in  different  states,  some  banks  being  organized  on  the 
mutual  and  some  on  the  joint-stock  plan.  In  some  states  the  incorporators  are  author- 
ized to  add  to  their  number,  and  to  elect  therefrom  trustees  or  directors.  In  others  the 
trusteeship  is  vested  in  the  corporators,  who  may  sometimes  fill  vacancies,  while  in 
some  cases  these  are  filled  by  external  and  appointed  authority.  The  following  tables 
exhibit  the  resources  and  liabilities,  number  of  depositors,  amount  of  deposits,  and  aver- 
age to  each  depositor  for  the  years  and  in  the  banks  designated: 


RcgoimcEa  AND  LiABn^rriES. 

1874-75. 

1875-78. 

1876-77. 

1877-7& 

1878-79. 

674  Banks. 

686  Banks. 

675  Banks. 

663  Banks. 

639  Banks. 

BaouTco. 

$861,836,581 
181,148,206 
88,206,272 
161,334.436 
20,690,901 
80,508,752 
14,186,748 
11,384,781 
1,348,688 
23,378,987 
17,858,189 

$373,501,243 
lft4,Q24,477 
106,162,624 
169.801,399 
23,993,313 
38,267,494 
15,840,884 
20,780,050 
866,013 
£8,011,142 
18,466,405 

$300,770,378 
114,174,168 
11.5,:J89,S80 
ISl.l  10,608 
24,5g6,J08 
8I,.')71,.'«1 

2i,o;w,i28 

i8,ia5,«78 

1.029,338 
2.3,5Sa,573 
16,160,096 

$406,931,601 

88,192,337 

139.862,890 

170.155,076 

21,752,0a0 

34,703,256 

29,952,494 

18,169,863 

216,690 

22,551,208 

17,469,085 

$852,695,026 

Loans  on  other  securities 

United  States  bonds 

66,604,466 

156,415,189 

151.804,818 

18,787,917 

82,453,030 

State  and  other  stocks  and  Imnds 

Railroad  tionds  and  stocks. 

Bank  stoolc 

Beal  estate 

83,673,091 

16,643,100 

'194  113 

Expenses    

22,880,849 

Oaf,h 

14.056,894 

fi^Mt       .  .             

$896,197,454 

$951,353,544 

$922,794,562 

$941,447,150 

$865,146,982 

Uabaitie$. 
Deposita 

$849,581,633 

16,499,565 

29,073,493 

1,048,768 

$8»l,45g.860 

61,321,033 

5,497,803 

8,0?B,118 

$806,498,482 

48,885,888 

9,200,778 

8,258,447 

$879,897,425 

43,892,503 

6,961,177 

10,698,045 

$802,490,298 
50,496,200 

Undivided  profits 

4,019,.<S69 
8,141,888 

Otiier  liabilities 

Totals 

$896,197,454 

$951,853,544 

$923,794,662 

$941,447,150 

$868,146,952 

• 
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1877-78. 

18»-T». 

toATsa. 

Number  of 
Depoai.ora. 

Amount  Of 
Deposits. 

Averace 

to  each 

Depositor. 

Number  of 
Depoaiton. 

Amount  of 
Depoaltg. 

Average 

toeacli 

Depositor. 

Maine 

88,861 

«7,««0 
789,757 

89,475 
204,575 
844,650 

63,447 
*68,000 
•i50,4SO 
8,928 
5.978 
•28,840 
♦96,967 

$85,706,478 

28.?«9,.'>49 

6,T&).U91 

244.596,614 

48,103,119 

77,214,372 

812,828,068 

10,868,276 

17,923,826 

19,730,200 

882,906 

1.932,:ffl0 

8,a*i,»»5 

70,984,764 

$303.00 
800.19 
242.78 

a-io.M 

637.61 
877.43 
870.40 
857.74 
263.58 
801.26 
97.48 
823.24 
388.00 
7^.05 

77,978 

87,'J79 

87,872 

674,231 

8^,898 

199,795 

810,017 

61.062 

74,854 

♦54,600 

3,843 

.    6,006 

•84,840 

85,913 

$21,164,808 

2«,a«i,l(J6 

6,758,105 

200,8(X),BSI 

42,800,637 

72,515,468 

290,Or4,U:!9 

15,liU,5lW 

1B,!I23,951 

19,981,306 

280,009 

2,000,833 

6.796.811 

67,846,023 

$297  00 

Hew  Hampshire 

Vermont      

301.18 
242.29 

311.25 

RhoUe  Island  

61B.41 

862.96 

NewYork 

869.23 

260.41 

267.96 

8tiU.B3 

IMstrict  of  Columbia. 

ra  98 

834.53 

Ohio 

8»8.78 

California 

6ra.5» 

TotnlH 

2,400,785 

$819,807,426 

$308.60 

2,S68,ra7 

$802,490,208 

$9C8.7S 

TJ.BLI  ExBiBinNO  Savikob-Banes  DepoBrrs,  1880-74. 


Statkb. 

Deposits  at 
close  of  1880. 

Deposits  at 
close  of  1840. 

Deposits  at 
close  of  1850. 

Deposits  at 
dose  of  1860. 

Deposits  at 
close  of  1870. 

Deposits  at 
close  of  1874. 

Maine ', 

No  data. 

$250,000 

None. 

2,500,000 

8ao,ooo 

200,000 

2.628,804 

None. 

600,000 

No  data. 

None. 

None. 

$150,000 
750,600 
None. 

6,810,564 

1,500,000 
600,000 

6,481,966 
None. 

1,200,000 
No  data. 
None. 
None. 

$600,000 

1,778  768 

199.376 

18,660.(»4 
6,466,444 
1,495,515 

20,832  972 
2,000,000 
5,000,000 

slooolooo 

None.    , 
None. 

$1,539,257 
6,590,662 
1,111,532 

46,054,836 

19,377.670 
9,1C.V«0 

67,440,307 
4,.WO,000 
8,000,000 
6.000,000 
None. 
1,000,000 

$16,697,888 

21,472.120 

2,  Ml, 940 

ia3,74'-.,097 
55,297,705 
30,708,501 

280,749,408 
20,001.951 
15.000,000 
12,ai0,000 
None. 
36,535,9  9 

$31,061,963 

NewHampdiire... 
Vermont 

80,214,585 
6.011.831 

Haaaachuaetts. .... 

Connecticut. 

Bbode  Island 

New  York 

217,452,120 
78,788,808 
48,77l,!»l 

303,986,649 

Hew  Jersey 

FennsylTanla 

Maryland 

&>.044.S10 
20,000.000 

i8,ooo,a<i 

1,000,000 

California 

09,020,606 

Totals 

$6,423,304 

$16,861,620 

$58,081,129 

;168,7tt,804 

$576,430,519 

$848,292,894 

Between  1871  and  1877  18  savings-banks  failed  in  New  York  city,  owing  depositors 
$8,973,093.  There  were  in  that  city  at  tlic  close  of  1880  24  savings-baiiks'doing  busi- 
ness. In  the  state  of  Massachusetts  14  savings-banks  have  been  placed  in  the  hnmis  of 
receivers  l)etweea  1875  and  1880,  and  arc  unoer  perpetual  injunciion.  Tlie  amount  due 
depositors  by  these  banks  was  $9,976,229.05.  The  number  of  savings-banks  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Oct  81,  1880,  was  164. 

BA.TO'KA,  a  maritime  city  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Genoa,  and  25  m. 
8.  w.  of  the  city  of  tliat  name.  It  is  situated  on  a  plain  near  the  sea,  and  has  numerous 
maniifacturp?,  including  extensive  potteries.  Tlie  neieliboi'hood  protluces  olives,  fruits, 
grain,  wood,  and  wines.  It  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  with  Marseille.  Thclinrbor,  one  of 
the  .safest  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  25  to  30  ft.  deep,  till  the  Genoese  in  the  16ih  c.  filled 
it  with  stone-i;  but  since  the  opening  of  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel,  which  promises  to  increase 
the  commerce  of  Siivona,  steps  have  been  taken  to  have  it  cleared  ont.  Pop.  '73,  19,664. 
The  citv  is  the  third  in  importance  on  the  Riviera.  It  is  a  very  ancient  city,  and  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans  was  called  Sava,  founded,  according  to  tradition,  by  Janus.  It 
flourished  under  the  Roman  empire,  was  dedtroyed  by  Rotbaris  (639),  was  rebuilt  by 
Ludovic  the  Pious  (981),  and  was  afterward  laid  waste  by  the  Saracens. 

SATOKASOLA,  Jeroue,  the  celebrated  preacher  and  political  as  well  as  religious 
reformer  of  Florence,  was  b.  of  a  noble  family  at  Fcrrara,  September  21, 1452.  He  was 
educated  at  home,  and,  at  a  very  early  age,  berame  deeply  versed  both  in  the  philosophy 
of  the  schools  and  in  the  old  Greek  pliilosophy,  which  at  that  time  had  become  popular 
in  Italy;  bnt  his  dispoaition  from  the  first  wa.s  strongly  tinged  with  relicioiis  asceticism, 
and,  in  1474,  he  formally  withdrew  from  secular  affairs,  and  entered  the  Dominican  order 
at  Bologna.  Having  completed  his  novitiate  and  the  studies  of  the  order,  hisf  rst  public 
appearance  as  a  preacher  seems  to  have  been  in  1482  at  Florence  where  he  had  entei'Wtthe 
celebrated  convent  of  his  order,  San  Marco,  and  where  he  preached  the  Lent  in  thatyuor. 
His  first  trial,  however,  was  a  signal  failure.  His  voice  was  harsh  and  unmusiciil,  and 
he  so  utterly  failed  to  interest  his  hearers,  that,  after  a  time,  the  course  of  lectures  was 
entirely  deserted.    Some  time  afterward  Savonarola  was  sent  to  a  convent  of  his  order 
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at  Bres^a,  where,  by  degrees,  his  earnestness  and  zeal  began  to  attract  notice,  and  even- 
tually, the  disndvantages  of  manner  and  address,  whicii  lind  told  agiiinst  the  I'flect  of 
his  early  efforts,  either  were  overcome  thrmigli  practice,  or  ceased  to  be  felt  under  tlie 
influence  of  his  sterling  genius  and  irresistible  enthusiasm.  In  1489  be  was  once  more 
recalled  to  the  convent  of  Snn  Marco  at  Florence.  His  second  appearance  in  the  pulpit 
of  Ban  Marco  was  a  complete  success.  The  great  subject  of  bis  declamatiovi  'was  the 
sinfulness  and  apostasy  of  the  time;  and  In  his  denunciution  of  the  vices  and  crimes  of  hia 
age,  he  took  as  his  theme  what  has  been  the  topic  of  enthusiasts  in  almost  every  age, 
the  mystical  visions  of  tUo  apocalypse,  wlilch  he  applied  with  terrible  directness  to  the 
actual  evils  with  which,  as  with  a  moral  deluge,  the  age  was  inundated;  and  in  thcfe 
balf-exposiiions,  half-prophetical  outpourings,  his  followers  claimed  for  him  the  char- 
acter of  an  inspired  prophet.  Under  the  rule  of  the  great  founder  of  the  family  of  the 
Medici,  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  art,  literature,  and  philosophy,  had  all  followed  the 
common  direction  of  that  elegant  but  semi-pagan  revival,  which  the  scholars  of  the  15th 
c.  bad  inaugurated;  ana  the  whole  spirit  of  the  social  as  well  as  intellectual  movement 
of  which  Florence,  under 'the  Medici,  was  the  center,  was  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
lofly  Christian  spirituality  and  severe  asceticism  in  which  Savonarola  placed  the  very 
first  conditions  of  the  restoration  of  true  religion  and  morality.  His  preaching,  there- 
fore, in  its  spirit,  as  well  as  in  its  direct  allusions,  was  no  less  antagonistic  to  the  estab- 
lished system  of  the  government,  than  to  the  worldly  and  irreligious  manners  of  the  age; 
the  visions  and  predictions  ascribed  to  him  had  quite  as  much  of  political  applicability 
as  of  religious  significance;  and  thus,  to  the  aristocratic  adherents  of  the  Medici.  Savona- 
rola early  became  an  object  of  suspicion,  if  not  of  antipathy  and  dread.  It  is  said  by 
Pico  de  Mirandola,  that  he  refused  to  grant  absolution  to  Lorenzo,  when  tlie  latter  lay 
dying  in  1492:  but  the  statement  does  not  accord  with  Poliziano's  accouut  of  bis  patron's 
death.  Through  all  this  time,  however,  Savonarola's  relations  with  the  church  were,  if 
not  of  harmony,  at  least  not  of  antagonism ;  and  when,  in  the  year  1408,  a  reform  of  the 
Dominican  onler  in  Tuscany  was  proposed  under  his  auspices,  it  was  approved  by  the 
pope,  and  Savonarola  was  named  the  first  general  vicar.  About  this  time,  however,  his 
preaching  had  assumed  a  directly  political  character,  and  the  predictions  and  denuncia- 
tions which  formed  the  staple  of  many  of  his  discourses,  pointed  plainly  to  a  political 
revolution  in  Florence  and  in  Italy,  as  the  divinely  ordained  means  for  the  regeneration 
of  religion  and  morality.  In  one  of  his  disccurses  lie  pointed  plainly  lo  the  advent  of 
the  French  under  Charles  VIII. ;  and  when  this  prediction  was  fulfilled  by  the  trium- 
phant appearance  of  the  French  expedition,  Savonarola  was  one  of  a  deputation  of 
Florentines  to  welcome  Charles  VIII.  as  the  savior  of  Italy,  and  to  invite  him  to  Flo- 
rence.  Very  soon,  however,  the  French  were  compelled  to  leave  Florence,  and  a  republic 
was  established,  of  which  Savonarola  became,  although  without  pofitical  functions,  the 
guiding  and  animating  spirit,  his  party,  who  were  popularly  called  Putgnoni,  or  "  Weep- 
ers," from  the  penitential  character  which  they  professed,  being  completely  in  the 
ascendant.  It  was  duiing  tliis  brief  tenure  of  influence  that  Savonarola  displayed  to  the 
fullest  extent,  both  the  extraordinary  powers  of  his  genius,  and  the  full  extravagance  of 
the  tbeork's  to  which  his  enthusiastic  asceticism  impelled  him.  The  republic  of  Flor- 
ence was  to  be  the  model  of  a  Christian  commonwealth,  of  which  God  himself  was  tlie 
chief  ruler,  and  his  gospel  the  sovereign  law;  and  thus  the  most  stringent  eiiactmcnls 
were  made  for  the  repression  of  vice,  aud  of  all  the  sinful  follies  by  which  it  is  fomcnKd 
and  maintained.  All  the  haunts  of  debauchery  were  suppressed ;  gambling  in  :  II  its 
forms  was  prohibited;  the  vanities  of  dress  were  restrained  by  sumptuary  cnactn.euts; 
and,  under  the  impulse  of  the  popular  enthusiasm  which  the  enthusiasm  of  the  piopbet 
engendered,  women  flocked  in  troops  to  the  public  square  to  fling  down  their  costliest 
ornaments;  and  gay  gallants  and  grave  scholars  destroyed,  in  one  common  auto  dafe 
,  before  the  gates  of  the  cathedral,  whole  hecatombs  of  theamatorj'  poetry  or  licentious 
'  fiction  of  the  day,  in  conjunction  with  the  elegant  paganism  or  unconcealed  immorality 
of  the  chissic  period.  Meanwhile,  the  extremes  of  his  rigorism;  the  violence  of  his 
denunciations,  which  did  not  spare  even  the  pope  himself;  the  assumption  by  him,  or 
attribution  to  him,  of  a  supernatural  gift  of  prophecy;  and  the  extravagnnt  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scripture,  and  especially  oi  the  apocalypse,  by  whicli  be  sought  to  muintnin 
bis  views,  drew  upon  him  the  displeasure  of  Rom"e.  He  was  cited,  in  the  year  1495,  to 
answer  a  charge  of  lieresj'  at  Rome;  and  on  his  failing  to  appear,  he  was  forbidden  to 
preach;  the  brief  by  which  the  Florentine  branch  of  his  order  had  been  made  inde- 
pendent was  revoked,  and  be  whs  a^ain  summoned  to  Rome.  Once  again  Bavonarola. 
disregarded  this  order.  But  his  domestic  ditficulties  now  began  to  deepen.  The' 
measures  of  the  new  republic  proved  impracticable.  The  party  of  the  Medici,  called 
"Arrabbiati"  (enniged),  began  to  recover  ground.  A  conspiracy  for  the  recall  of  the 
exiled  house  was  formed ;  and  although  for  the  time  it  failed  of  success,  and  six  of  the 
conspirators  were  condemned  and  executed,  yet  this  very  rigor  served  to  hasten  the  reac- 
tion. The  execution  of  these  conspirators  was  a  direct  violation  of  one  of  Savonarola's 
own  laws,  and  it  tended  to  direct  the  popular  sympathy  in  their  favor.  At  the  critical 
point  of  the  struggle  of  parties  came,  in  1497,  a  sentence  of  excommunication  from 
Kome  against  Savonarola.  Savonarola  0|>enly  declared  the  censure  invalid,  because 
unjust,  and  refused  to  hold  himself  bound  by  it  In  the  following  year,  however,  1498, 
'When  the  .new  elections  took  place,  the  par^  opposed  to  Savonarola,  the  Arrabbiati, 
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came  into  power.  He  Tvas  ordered  to  desist  from  preaching,  and  the  struggle  was 
brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  counter-Uenunciations  of  a  preaclier  of  the  Franciscan  order, 
long  an  antagonist  of  Savonarola,  Francesco  da  Puglia.  In  the  excited  state  of  the 
popular  mind  thus  produced,  an  appeal  was  made  by  both  of  the  contending  parties  to 
the  intei'position  of  divine  providence  by  the  ordeal  of  fire.  But  at  the  moment  when 
the  trial  was  to  have  come  off,  difficulties  were  originated  by  tlie  party  of  Savonarola, 
and  nothing  was  actually  done.  The  result  of  this  was  to  destroy  with  the  populace 
the  prestige  of  Savonarola's  reputation,  and  to  produce  a  complete  revulsion  of  public 
feeling.  In  the  midst  of  this  reaction  he  was  cited  before  the  council,  and  brought  to 
trial  for  misleading  the  people  by  false  prophecies.  He  denied  the  charge;  but  being 
threatened  with  torture  he  is  said  to  have  made  a  confession,  which,  however,  his  friends 
say  was  garbled,  if  not  utterly  falsified.  He  was  declared  guilty  of  heresy  and  of  sedi- 
tious teaching.  The  acts  of  the  trial  were  sent  to  Rome,  where  the  sentence  was  eou- 
firmcd,  and  he  with  two  others  of  his  order  were  given  up  to  the  secular  power.  An 
effort  was  made  to  procure  a  remission  of  the  capital  sentence  Which  was  passed  upon 
them,  but  in  vain;  and  on  May  23,  1498,  this  extraordinary '  man,  with  his  two  com- 
panions, F.  Domenico  da  Pescia  and  Silvestro  Maruffl,  were  executed,  and  their  bodies 
burned  by  the  executioner.  Thev  died  professing  their  adherence  to  the  Catholic 
church,  and  humbly  accepting  tbe  last  absolution  'from  the  papal  commissary;  and  it  is 
still  a  question  among  Catholics  whether  Savonarola  is  to  l)e  regiuxled  in  the  light  of  a 
confessor  of  the  truth,  or  of  a  fanatical  forerunner  of  the  movement  which  so  soon 
reached  its  full  development  in  the  reformation.  The  works  of  Savonarola  are  very 
numerous.  They  were  all  written  cither  in  Latin  or  in  Italian,  but  have  for  the  most 
part  been  translated  into  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  otiier  languages.  His  works  in 
Latin  are:  (1)  On  Oie  Simj^iaty  of  i/ie  Human,  Soul;  (2)  The  Tnumph  oft/ie  Crosa;  (3) 
A  Dialogue  of  t/ie  Spint  and  tJie  SoiU;  (4)  A  Vourfold  Exposition  of  Hit  Lord's  Prayer; 
(5)  On  Vie  Perfection  of  the  Spiritual  Life.  Most  of  them  were  trausuited  contemporane- 
ously into  Italian,  and  some  even  by  Savonarola  himself.  His  principal  Italian  works 
are:  A  Treati»e  on  Humility;  On  tlie  Love  ofjesui  G/iritt;  On  the  State  of  Widowhood; 
Two  Treatises  on  Prayer;  Rulet  of  Christian  Liaing  (together  with  a  work  of  a  title 
almost  the  same  which  he  wrote  while  in  prison,  and  at  the  desire  of  his  jailer);  On  the 
Mysteries  of  the  Mass;  and  several  otlier  doctrinal  and  ascclical  treatises.  No  collected 
edition  of  his  sermons  has  been  published,  and. his  correspondence  also  has,  for  the  most 
part,  disappeared;  but  the  worl^  which  survive  suBlciently  illustrate  the  peculiarities  of 
bis  genius,  and  the  stern  and  almost  fierce  enthusiasm  which  was  the  secret  of  liia  inQu- 
enoe  on  that  corrupted  but  yet  cultivated  age. — See  Madden's  £^e  of  Savonarola  (2  vols. 
8vo,  1854);  abbe  Curie's  Histoire  de  Fra  llieron  Savonarola  (Paris,  1843);  Bevere'e  / 
Piagnoni  6  gU  Arrabiiati  al  Tempode  Savonarola  {i  voh.  Milan,  1843). 

SATOmSTTES,  soap  of  fine  quality,  perfumed  and  made  into  balls  or  other  shapes  for 
use  at  the  toilet. 

BA'VOBT,  Saturfja,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  labiattB,  nearly  allied  to 
thyme  (ffiyinm).  and  differing  from  it  in  the  regularly  5-toothed  or  5-cleft  calyx,  and  the 
stamens  bent  together  into  an  arch  under  the  upper  lip  of  tlie  corolla.  'The  species  are 
herbaceous  and  half  shrubby  plants,  all  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  east. 
TJiey  h;ive  narrow,  linear-lanceolate,  entii-e  leaves,  with  resinous  dots,  and  short,  axil- 
lary, little  corymbs.  The  Common  Savoky,  or  Summer  Savort  (S.  horfensis),  is  com- 
monly cultivated  in  kitchen  gardens  for  fl.avoring  dishes.  It  is  an  annual  plant  i  to  1  ft 
high,  with  leaves  not  prickly  pointed,  and  lilac  or  white  flowers;  has  a  strong  and 
agreeable  aromatic  smell,  and  an -aromatic  pungent  taste,  and  is  In  common  use  both 
fresh  and  dried  for  flavoring  dishes,  and  especially  for  flavoring  beans.  It  is  stomachic 
and  tonic— Winter  Savory  (5.  montana)  is  used  exactly  in  the  same  w.iy.  It  is  a 
Imlf-shrubby  plant,  vath  prickly-pointed  leaves  and  larger  flowers.  Its  taste  is  pun- 
gently  aromatic. — Summer  savory  -is  propagated  by  seed;  winter  savory  by'slips  and 
cuttings. 

SAVOY,  a  cultivated  variety  of  cabbage  (q.v.),  forming  a  large  close  head  like  the 
true  cabbages,  but  having  wrinkled  leaves.  A  number  of  sub-varieties  are  in  cultiva- 
tion. The  mode  of  cultivation  and  the  uses  are  the  same  as  those  of  cabbage.  Savoys 
are  much  cultivated  for  winter  use;  they  require  a  light  rich  soil. 

BAV'OT,  formerly  a  duchy  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  (q.v.),  now  incor- 
porated with  France,  is  bounded  on  the  n.  and  e.  by  Switzerland,  e.  and  a.  by  Piedmont, 
and  w.  by  the  French  departments  of  Is6re  and  Ain.  While  an  Italian  ciuchy  it  was 
politically  divided  into  seven  provinces,  a  division  which  exhibited  the  successive  steps 
of  its  acquisition  by  the  house  of  Savoy;  but  since  its  annexation  to  Prance  this  division 
has  been  modified,  though  the  change  has  been  Utile  more  than  nominal.  It  is  now 
separated  into  two  departments:  first,  Savoib,  or  Chambbry,  the  southern  part  of 
Savoy,  with  an  area  of  2,282  sq.in.,  and  a  pop.  of  (1872)  267,958.  which  is  divided  into 
four  arrondissemeuts — Chambfity  (old  province  of  O/iambery),  Albertville  (Alta-Satoia), 
Moutiers  (2'aran(a«ia),  and  Saint  Jean  de  Maurienne  (MiMnenne) — and  lias  Chambery 
for  its  capital;  secondly,  Haute-Savole,  or  Conflans,  the  northern  part  of  Savoy, 
which  has  an  area  of  1319  sq.m.,  with  a  pop.  of  273,027,  and  is  divided  into  four  arroii- 
dissomenls— BonneTille  {Fbisigni  or  Faue^ay),  Thouon  {GidUese  or  Ohablaiii,  Annecy 
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and  St.  Julien  {Oenevege) — Annecy  being  the  capital.  The  two  departments  resemble 
each  other  so  much  in  all  respects  that  they  may  be  described  together. 

Savoy  is  the  most  elevated  tract  in  Europe,  and  is  mostly  covered  with  mountains, 
■which  break  up  the  country  into  a  number  of  valleys,  each  watered  by  Its  own  snow- 
fed  torrent  or  stream.  The  highest  elevation  of  Savoy  is  the  summit  of  Mont  Blane 
(q.v.),  and  the  lowest  is  the  bank  of  the  Khone  at  Saint-Genix  d'Aost^,  670  ft.  above 
sea  level.  The  Graiun  Alps  run  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  Savoy,  and  form  a 
natural  barrier  between  it  and  Piedmont,  several  breaks  or  gorges  affording  means  of 
communication  between  the  two  countries;  from  this  range  the  mountains  gradually 
decrease  in  height  toward  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  which  is  on  the  western  boundary. 

Biivoy  (especially  Haute-Savoie)  is  extremely  picturesque,  and  witliin  a  comparatively 
limited  space  exhibits  at  once  the  curious,  the  beautiful,  the  grand,  and  the  wild  and 
forbidding  phnses  of  natural  scenery.  There  we  have  the  lakes  of  Gteneva,  Annecy  (9  m. 
by  H),  Aigueljellette,  each  perfect  m  its  own  style  of  lieauty;  the  subterranean  lakes  of 
^muge,  the  cascades  of  Sallanches  and  Bout-du-monde,  the  intermittent  springs  of  Pigros 
and  Uaule-Corabe.  the  grottoes  of  Balme,  Bauge,  and  Sallanches,  the  hot  springs  of 
Aix-le-bains  (near  Chambery),  of  Saint  Qervais,  Bride,  Echailloo,  and  others;  the  smiling 
■valleys  of  Chambery,  Faverge,.  Maglan,  and  Albertville;  the  glaciers  of  Chamounix, 
Buet,  and  upper  Tarantasia;  the  wooded  mountain-sides  of  Cial>lese,  tlie  bare  rugged 
I>eaks  which  surround  Mont  Blanc„  the  frowning  gorge  of  Challes,  and  the  wild  and 
savage  glens  and  dells  of  Maurienne.  Tourists  consequently  flock  in  great  numbers  to 
Savoy,  the  robust  to  gratify  their  love  of  sight-seeing,  and  the  invalids  to  benefit  by  the 
thermal  springs,  which  are  much  esteemed. 

The  whole  of  the  country  is  drained  by  streams  which  flow  either  into  lake  Leman 
(the  northern  boundary)  or  the  Rhone.  Chief  of  the  former  is  the  Drance,  which  trav- 
erses Chablais;  among  the  latter  are  the  Ai-ve,  which  drains  the  Chamounix  valley,  the 
Usscs,  the  Fier,  the  Laisse,  the  Quier,  and  the  Isfire.  The  geology  of  Savoy  is  marked 
by  the  presence  of  three  distinct  ranges,  exhibiting  respectively  the  primary,  transition, 
and  secondary  series  of  rocks  with  ^reat  completeness;  and  the  depth  of  the  crevasses, 
the  height  of  the  mountains,  inversions  pf  strata,  debris  on  the  mountain-sides,  afford 
excellent  opportunities  for  a  thorough  study  of  the  constitution  and  elements  of  the 
earth's  crust. 

The  whole  of  Savoy  is  broken  up  into  a  multitude  of  small  .estates,  and  the  country 
is  as  a  consequence  most  carefully  cultivated,  some  of  the  fertile  valleys  resembling  a 
continuous  ^rden  abounding  in  flowers  and  fruits.  The  ground  suitable  for  cultivation 
being  very  limited,  the  enterprising  natives  have  made  extraordinary  efforts  to  increase 
it  by  constructing  line  above  line  of  parapets  along  the  steep  mountain-sides,  and  by 
filling  in  earth  behind,  forming  long  and  narrow  terraces,  on  which,  if  they  can  succeed 
in  growing  two  rows  of  vines,  they  consider  Iheifiselves  well  rewarded  for  their  labor. 
These  terraces  are  most  common  in  the  hilly  districts  of  Tarantasia  and  Maurienne. 

The  climate  of  Savoy  is  in  general  cold,  the  winters  are  long  and  severe,  and  the 
summers  frequently  follow  without  an  intermediate  spring.  Yet  Savoy  can  boast  of 
the  vegetation  of  warm  countries,  as  well  as  of  that  of  higher  latitudes;  the  vine  is  found 
growing  almost  to  the  edges  of  the  glaciere,  and  cereals  and  fmits  of  various  sorts  are 
pro<luced  in  great  perfection.  The  pastura.^e  is  rich  and  abundant,  and  mulberry  trees 
are  largely  planted.  Although  it  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  the  industrial 
arts  are  not  unrepresented;  fabrics  of  cotton,  printed  calico  and  gauze,  stockings,  felt 
hats,  woolen  cloth,  are  manufactured  in  various  localities;  and  tanneries,  breweries,  dis- 
tilleries, gla-ss-works,  potteries,  etc.,  are  occasionally  met  with.  The  chief  occupntion, 
however,  is  the  breeding  of  cattle,  horses,  and  mules,  all  of  which  are  much  esteemed 
and  fetch  good  prices;  and  bees  and  silkworms  are  tended  as  a  source  both  of  amuse- 
ment and  profit. 

Savoy  is  rich  in  minerals — silver,  iron,  copper,  antimony,  manganese,  lead,  zinc, 
asphalt,  marble,  granite,  gypsum,  sulphur,  and  salt.  The  principal  mines  are  the 
spathic  iron  mine  of  Saint  tleorges  d'Hurtleres,  and  tlie  lead  mine  of  Macot.  Coal  is 
found  in  Maurienne. 

The  exports  consist  of  the  surplusage  of  these  products,  and  also  of  cheese,  hemp, 
silk,  both  raw  and  spun,  and  wood  of  various  sorts.  Savoy  is,  with  the  exception  of 
Bavaria,  the  only  country  of  Europe  in  which  advanced  education  is  given  gratuitously, 
there  being  within  the  country  14  colleges  for  this  purpose.  Ordinary  education  is  also 
■well  provided  for.  as  more  than  1200  schools  exist,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  are  sup- 
ported on  old  foundations. 

The  Savoyards  are  honest,  intelligent,  religious,  hospitable,  and  enthusiastically  patri- 
otic, even  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  Swiss.  More  tlian  20,000  of  them  expatriate  them- 
selves annually  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  various  callings,  but  the  greater  portion  return 
earlr  in  summer,  while  ptbers  wait  till  they  have  amassed  wealth  sufllcient  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives. 

I&TOT,  HoiTffl  OF.  The  small  territory  of  Savoy  formed  a  part  of  ancient  Gaul, 
and  after  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power  was  seized  by  the  Burgiindians  (407  a.d.), 
and  along  with  Burgundy  pa.ssed  under  the  Franks  (534).  On  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Frankish  empire,  Savoy  was  joined  to  I'ranyurane  Burgundy,  and  along  with  that  king 
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.  dom  was  united  to  CitjwaneBurffun^,  or  Artea.  On  tho  accession  of  tlie  last  king  of 
Aries  to  the  imperial  tlironc  as  Conrad  II..  tlie  great  lords  of  nortli-w(istern  Italy,  sucli 
as  tlie  lords  of  Siiza,  Cbabluis,  Maurieune,  asd  Turin,  became  vassals  direct  of  tlie 
empire.  Tlie  counts  of  Maurieune,  tlie  ancestors  of  tlie  house  of  Savoy,  arc  generally 
believed  by  most  liistorians  who  have  investigated  their  genealogy  to  liave  descended 
directly  in  uiu  male  line  from  a  son  of  Wittckind  the  great,  the  Isbt  independent  king 
of  the*Sa.xons;*atid  CotJNT  Humbekt,  the  vihiU-haiided,  was  the  first  of  the  family  who, 
by  the  addition  of  Clmbluis  and  Valais  (grants  from  the  emperor  Conrad  the  Salic)  to  his 
hereditary  lordship  of  Maurieune,  rose  to  liigh  position  among  the  princes  of  northern 
Italv.  One  of.his  descendants,  Humbert  II.  (1078-1103),  succeeded  to  the  marquisate 
of  fiuza  (wiiich  included  the  greater  part  of  Piedmont),  and  further  increased  liis  little 
territory  by  the  conquest  of  Tarantasia.  The  family  now  commenced  to  form  alliances 
will)  the  royal  houses  of  France,  Portugal,  England,  Naples,  Spain,  and  Germany,  which 
added  greaily  to  its  political  importance.  Amadeus  III.  (1108-49)  received  from 
the  em|)eror  Henry  V.  the  title  of  Count  op  Savoy  (1111),  and  his  grandson,  Thomas 
I.  (1188-1^8),  obtained  important  accessions  in  Chaml)ery,  Turin,  tlie  country  of  Vaud, 
and  many  other  lordships.  Count  Thomas  was  the  initiator  of  the  policy  so  long  and 
successfully  adopted  by  his  successors,  "  of  preserving  armed  neutrality  in  nil  contests 
between  France  and  the  empire,  and  of  vigorously  supporting  the  empire  against  tiie 
papacy."  From  this  time  the  counts  of  Savoy  became  the  arbiters  of  all  quarrels  in 
D  >rtli,  and  occasionally  in  south  Italy,  and  their  b^avel-y  in  the  field  and  keen  political 
sagacity*  increased  at  once  their  political  influence  and  their  territorial  juric>diction. 
After  the  deatli  of  count  Boniface,  in  1263,  without  heirs,  his  uncle,  Pietro,  the  car] 
of  Uichmond  and  lord  of  Essex,  usurped  the  crown;  but  in  1285  the  rightful  heir, 
Amadeus  V.  (1285-1323),  the  grandson  of  Pietro's  elder  brother,  obtained  the  succes- 
sion ;  and  his  grant  to  his  brother  Thomab  of  the  principality  of  Piecimont  as  a  hereditary 
fief,  founded  the  two  lines  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  which  continued  to  rule  over  their 
respective  territories  till,  on  the  latter  becoming  extinct  in  1418,  Piedmont  reverted 
to  ilie  eider  line.  (See  Amadeus  V.,  VI.,  and  VIIL)  Amadens  V III.  was  tlicfirst  Dckb 
OF  Savoy,  being  so  created  by  tlie  emperor  Sigismond  in  1416.  Charles  I.  (1482-89) 
obtained  from  Cliarlotte  of  Lusiguan,  queen  of  Cyprus,  tho  transference  of  her  rights, 
and  from  this  date  (1485)  the  dukes  of  Savoy  also  claimed  to  lie  kings  of  Cyprns  and 
Jerusalem.  The  elder  male  line  becoming  extinct  in  1496,  the  next  collateral  heirs 
■were  Philibekt  II.  (1496-1C04)  and  Chaiu.ks  HI.  (in04-53);  but  the  latter,  having 
sided  witli  Charles  Y.  against  Francis  I.  of  France,  was  deprived  of  the  ducliy  of  Savoy 
in  1583,  the  countries  of  Valais  iind  Geneva  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
Bwilzerlaiid,  and  in  1586  the  country  of  Vaud  was  seized  by  the  people  of  Bern.  But 
his  son,  Philibert  Emmakuel,  who  was  the  Spanish  governor  in  the  Netherlands, 
succeeded,  at  the  peace  of  Cateau-Cambn  sis  (1669),  in  obtaining  repossession  cf  Savoy. 
It  was  this  duke  who  attempted  to  convert  the  Vaudois  (q.  v.),  ana  who  foi:nded  the 
now  important  silk-production  in  Piedmont,  besides,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  en- 
couraging the  prosecution  and  development  of  other  branches  of  industry.  lie  rcau- 
ncxed  (15T6)  the  principality  of  Oneillc,  and  conquered  the  county  of  Tende.  His  suc- 
cessor. Charles  Emmakuei.  I.  (1 580-1 0-^O),  was  e(  h  bratcd  as  a  scholar,  ttatesman,  and 
■warrior,  but  he  was  cursed  with  an  inordinate  ambition,  which  involv«'d  him  in  unfortu- 
nate contests  with  Geneva  (a  former  town  of  Savoy,  of  which  he  wished  to  regiiin  pos- 
session), wilh  the  French,  who  in  revenge  took  possession  of  his  dominions,  and  with 
the  Spaniards.  His  two  sons.  Victor  Amadeus  I.  (q.v.)  (1C30-37)  and  Thomas,  were 
the  respective  founders  of  the  two  lines  of  Savoy  ami  Savoy-Carigniin.  Victor  Ama- 
deus speedilv  regaini-d  the  dominions  which  his  father  had  lost;  and  with  the  consent 
of  France  added  to  them  Montfemit,  Alba,  and  some  other  places,  relinquishing  Pig 
nerol.  I^a  Perouse,  Angrone.  and  Lucerne  to  the  French.  As  generali.ssimo  cf  the 
French  army  in  Italy,  he  sained  two  victories  over  the  Spanuirds,  Init  died  f  oon  after 
His  grandson,  Victor  .\maded8  II.  (1675-1730).  was  one  of  the  claimants  for  the 
Spanish  throne  on  the  extinotittn  of  the  Spanish-Hapsburg  dynasty  (see  f  uccession. 
War  of  the  Spanish);  and  by  his  adroit  policy  in  the  contest  lietwceu  the  Hapsburgs 
and  Bourbons  for  the  possession  of  this  crown,  he  succeeded  in  oljtaining  extensive 
additions  to  his  little  territory,  the  chief  of  these  being  Alessandria,  Yal  di-S<sia,  and 
other  portions  of  the  Milanese,  the  island  of  Sicily,  in  1713,  and  alorg  with  this  latter 
the  title  of  king.  He  and  bis  descendants  were  also  recognized  as  the  legitimate  lieiis 
of  the  Sp;inisli  throne,  should  the  Bourbon  dynasty  ever  become  extinct.  But  in  1720 
he  was  compelled  to  surrender  Sicily  to  Austria,  in  exchange  for  the  island  of  Sai-dinia, 
which,  along  with  Savoy,  Piedmont,  and  his  other  continental  possessions,  was  then 
erected  into  tlie  Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  (q.v.) 

SAVOY,  The,  on  the  Thames,  in  London,  is  the  site  whore  once  stood  the  magnift- 
cent  palace,  built  in  1245  by  Peter,  earl  of  Savoy  and  Richraood.  A  century  later  it 
became  the  property  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster.  In  this  building  the  French 
king  Jean  was  royally  imprisoned,  fr'-m  Ills  capture  n  the  battle  of  Poictiers  to  his  death 
in  ld64.    The  palace  was  twice  the  object  of  popular  violence.     In  tho  outbreak  caascd 

*  It  to  ft  reni<u1nb1e  fact,  in  connection  with  the  hlBtory  of  this  f amllr,  that  they  have  numlMrai* 
among  them  more  great  warriors  and  poUticlans  than  any  other  royal  house  of  Europe. 
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hy  the  <1uke  of  Lancaster  protecting  Wj-cliffe  it  narrotyly  escaped  destruction ;  and  in 
Wat  Tyler'a  insurrection  it  was  burned  and  made  a  heap  of  ruins.  After  anotlier  hun- 
dred years  Heury  YII.,  great-grandson  of  John  of  Gaunt,  erected  oti  these  ruins  a  house 
for  the  teniponiry  support  of  uestitute,  diseased,  helpless,  and  homeless  pt-rsons.  This 
TVcll-intcnUed  charity  soon  became  a  refuge  for  the  dissolute  and  vicious,  rather  than 
for  the  worthy  poor.  It  was  therefore  suppressed  hf  Edward  VI.,  but  was  restored  by 
queen  Mary,  and  profusely  refurnished  by  tfie  ladies  of  her  court  from  llieir  private 
resources.  In  tl)e  management  of  this  establishment  great  abuses  prevailed.  Its  offi- 
cials embe7,zled  tlie  fund,  and  the  inmates  continued  to  come  from  the  degraded  and  crim- 
inal classes.  The  combined  bospitnl  and  poor-house  maintained  a  nominal  existence 
through  successive  reisns,  a  portion  of  tl)e  buildings  l)eing  occupied  by  diaries  II.  as  a 
home  for  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  was  tinully  discontinued  by  queen  Anne.  In 
building  the  Waterloo  bridge  in  1810,  the  deep  foundations  on  which  the  ancient  buildings 
had  rested  were  all  removed.  Nothing  remained  but  the  chapel  built  alongside  tliese  ruins 
by  Henry  VII.  This  chapel  was  made  a  church  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  one  of 
the  chapels  royal,  under  the  name  of  St.  Mary-le-8avoy.  It  was  burned  down  in  1864, 
but  was  rebuilt,  thougli  without  aisles  or  chancel,  and  elegantly  furnished  for  public 
worship  by  queen  Victoria.  The  vaults  beneath  contain  the  remains  of  many  persons 
of  distinction. 

SAVOY  COKFEBEirCE,  the  name  given  to  an  ecclesiastical  conference  held  in  1661  at 
the  Savoy  piilac^  (so  called  because  built  in  1245  by  Peter,  earl  of  Savoy  and  Kichniond 
[see  Amadeus];  burned  by  Wat  Tyler  in  1381,  it  was  rebuilt  and  endowed  in  1305  as 
an  hospital  for  poor  persons)  between  the  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian  divines,  wiih 
the  view  of  asccrlainmg  what  concessions  would  satisfy  the  latter,  and  thereby  lead  to 
"a  perfect  and  entire  unity  and  uniformity  throughout  the  nation."  During  the  rule  of 
the  protector  Cromwell  the  church  of  Englaml  liiid  buen  in  a  very  anomalous  condition. 
Most  of  the  clergy  who  lield  offlce  during  the  early  period  of  the  civil  wars  were  strong 
royalists,  and  either  were  ejected  or  fled  when  the  cause  of  the  purliameut  triumphed. 
Their  places  bad  been  supplied  in  many  cases  by  zealous  Prest^yterians — a  rather  numer- 
ous body  in  England  at  that  time,  and  thus  it  happened  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
that  it  considerable  section  of  the  ministers  within  t/ie  diureh  were  hostile  to  the  reintro- 
daction  of  Episcopalian  order  and  practice.  Aware- of  this  feeling,  yet  desirous  of  not 
adopting  severe  measures,  if  such  could  possibly  be  avoidai,  tho  king  issued  lettere- 
patentdated  Mar.  29,  appointing  twelve  bisiiop-i,  with  nine  clergymen  ns  assistants  on  tho 
side  of  the  Episcopal  church,  with  an  equal  number  of  Presbyterian.divinus,  "  toadriso 
upon  and  review  the  Book  of  Oommou  Prayer."  Among  the  Episcopalian  commission- 
ers were  Frewen,  archbishop  of  York.  Sheldon,  bishop  of  London,  Gauden  of  Exeter, 
Reynolds  of  Norwich,  etc. :  amimg  their  assistants.  Dr.  Peter  Ilovlin,  Dr.  John  Pearson, 
and  Dr.  Thomas  Pierce.  The  most  notable  representatives  of  the  Presbyterian  party  wero 
Ricliard  Baxter,  Dr.  John  Wallis  (then  Savilian  professor  of  goonietry  at  Oxford), 
Edmund  Galamy,  William  Spui»tow,  and  Mattliew  Nowcoraen.  The  conwrcnce  (which 
Uistcd  four  months)  was  opened  on  April  13.  The  Presbyterians  (according  to  Burnett) 
demanded  that  archbishop  Uslier's  scheme  of  a  "reduced  Episcopacy,"  iu  which  tho 
elements  of  the  Sccjtcli  system  of  prosbjfterics,  synods,  and  general  assemblies  wero  com- 
bined with  distinctions  of  ecclesiastical  ranks,  should  bo  made  tlie  basis  to  begin  with; 
that  responses  should  be  given  up;  that  the  prayers  in  the  litany  should  bo  combined 
into  one,  that  no  lessons  should  be  taken  out  of  tho  Apocrypha;  that  the  psalms  read 
in  the  daily  service  should  be  according  to  the  new  translation;  tlial  tho  term  regenera- 
tion (among  others)  should  be  struck  out  of  the  baptismal  service;  and  that  the  use  of 
the  surplice,  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  of  godfathers  as  sponsors,  and  of  tiie  holy  days, 
should  h-i  al)aUshed.  They  were  told  in  reply  that  the  commission  had  no  authority  to 
discus.<<  questions  aSoctiug  the  government  of  tlte  church,  such  as  were  contained  in 
archbishop  Usher's  scheme;  whereupon  they  proceeded  to  consider  the  minor  points, 
such  as  the  alterations  of  the  litur^.  Baxter,  with  the  consent  of  his  party,  drew  up  a 
"reformed  liturgy"  which  the  Episcopalian  commLssioners  would  not  look  at,  consider- 
ing the  wholesale  rejection  of  the  older  onetdirafire*  on  their  part.  Finally,  the  parties 
separated  wiiliout  arriving  at  any  conclusion;  and  this  fruitless  attempt  at '"'  comprchen- 
siou"  was  followed  in  1662  by  tlie  famous  "  act  of  uniformity,"  the  result  of  which  was 
that  2,000  clergymen  were  forced  to  abandon  their  livings  in  the  church  of  England. 

8.4VOY  CONFESSION,  named  from  thehosplfnl  building  in  the  Strand.  London, 
in  which  it  was  drawn  up — a  document  adopted  by  nn  nssembly  of  Congregational  min- 
isters, who,  by  Cromwell's  permission,  imwillingly  given  jnpt  before  his  denlh,  met  in 
'  the  Savoy  pilace,  Sept.,  1658,  to  declare  the  principles  of  their  faith  and  polity.  The 
doctrinal  part  agrees  in  snbstance  and  almost  verbally  with  the  Westminster  confession. 
Itsoutlineof  church  polity,however,i»in  its  principles  Congregational, though  notentirely 
accordant  with  modern  Congregational  usage.  It  contains  tue  following  propositions* 
1.  A  p-irticular  church  consists  of  officers  and^membcrs,  the  Lord  Christ  having  given 
his  foUowei-s — nnited  in  church  order — liberty'nnd  power  to  cIioofc  persons  fitted  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  be  over  them  in  the  Lord.  2.  The  officers  appointed  by  Christ  are  pas- 
tors, teachers,  elders,  and  deacons.  3.  The  way  appointed  by  Christ  for  calling  persons 
to  these  oiSces  is  that  they  be  chosen  thereunto  by  the  common  sofCrage  of  the  church 
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itself,  and  set  apart  by  fasting  and  prayer,  with  the  imposition  of  hands  of  the  elder- 
ship of  that  church;  and  those  Who  are  so  chosen,  though  not  set  apart  after  that  mna- 
ner,  are  rightly  constituted  miniisters  of  Jesus.  4.  The  work  of  preaching  is  not  so  loa- 
flued  to  pastors  and  teachers  but  thatotiiers  also,  giftc-d  and  tittc-d  by  the  lloly  Gliost  and 
approved  by  the  people,  may  perform  it.  6.  Ordination  alune.  without  election  or  con- 
sent of  the  church,  dotti  not  constitute  a  person  a  church  officer.  6.  A  church  fur- 
nished with  officers,  according  to  the  mind  of  Christ,  batli  power  to  admiui.ster  ail  liis 
ordinances,  even  where  for  a  time  some  of  the  offices  are  not  filled;  but  where  there  are  no 
tcaciiing  officers  tiie  church  cannot  authorize  any  persons  to  administer  the  seals.  6. 
Every  church  hath  power  to  execute  all  the  censures  appointed  by  Christ  as  a  means  of 
edification,  on  those  who  do  not  walk  according  to  liislaws.  These  censures  are  admo- 
nition and  excommunication ;  and  as  some  offenses  may  l>e  linown  only  to  some  mcm- 
l»er8,  those  memljers  must  first  admonish  tlie  offender  in  private;  in  public  oflfen.-es,  and 
in  cases  of  non-amendment  on  private  admonition,  the  oifense  l>eing  related  to  the  church, 
the  offender  is  to  be  admonished  in  the  name  of  Christ  by  the  whole  church,  through  the 
elders;  and  if  he  do  not  repent,  then  he  is  to  lie  excommunicated  with  thecouseui  of  the 
members.     See  Savoy  Conference,  ante, 

8A71T'  ISLAKS8,  Ths,  lie  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Pop,  85,009.  They  are  small 
except  Savu,  in  131°45'  to  123°r  e,  long,  and  10°25'  to  lO'Se'  s.  lat.;  area -237  eq. 
miles.  It  is  healthy  and  moderately  fertile,  the  thermometer  ranging  from  76°  to  biS' 
Pahr.  by  day  and  68°  to  70°  by  night.  The  products  are  those  of  Uhe  AiX!hipeli«o, 
including  tobacco  and  liorses,  but  ships  from  Timor  no  longer  call  for  horses.  The  five 
rajalis  have  relations  with  tlie  Dutch  Indian  government,  wlioss  post-holder  resides  at 
Seba,  the  rajah  of  which  possesses  much  influence,  is  a  Christian,  and  has  a  missionary 
on  the  island.  There  is  good  anchorage  at  Sel>a.  The  Savunese  are  of  Malay  race — 
brave,  and  feared  by  their  neighbors.  Their  religion  is  a  traditionary  heathenism,  in 
which  the  offering  of  sacrifices  of  dogs  is  frequently  practiced. 

SAW,  one  of  the  most  important  tools  used  in  working  timber.  It  usually  consists  of 
8  long  strip  6f  thin  steel,  with  one  edge  cut  into  a  continuous  series  of  sharp  teeth.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  simplicity  of  the  principle  upon  which  the  saw  is  made,  it  admits 
of  great  variation,  and  modern  carpentry  has  brought  into  use  a  great  many  kfhds  of 
saws  adapted  to  different  purposes.  The  most  common  is  the  Itand-taw  in  general  use. 
For  this  the  blade  is  broader  at  one  end  than  the  other,  and  a  wooden  liaudlu  is  fixed  to 
the  broader  end,  without  which  it  could  not  be  used.  This  kind  of  saw  is  varied  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  teeth  are  cut  and  set,  and  in  the  shape  and  width  of  the  blade,  as 
in  oompoM  or  A;«y«at«»  for  cutting  small  holes.  Other  kinds  of  hand-saws,  such  as  tlie 
backdate  and  the  ienon-»aw  have  straight  blades,  and  the  back  is  guarded  and  strength- 
ened by  a  piece  of  brass  or  iron  bent  over  it.  The  bow-saw  is  used  for  a  vftriety  of  pur- 
poses; the  blade,  which  is  always  thin,  is  stretched  like  a  bowstring  to  an  iron  frame. 
The  framesaw,  chiefly  used  in  sawpits  and  mills  for  cutting  timber  longitudinally,  is 
similar  in  shape  to  the  ordinary  hand-saw,  but  much  larger,  with  holes  at  each  end,  for 
fixing  it  in  tlie  frame  by  which  it  is  moved  up  and  down.  For  cutting  timlier  trans- 
versely, the  eroKs-cttt-saw  ia  used;  this  differs  not  only  in  shape,  but  in  the  sot  of  the 
teeth  from  other  saws.  Within  the  present 'century,  the  circula^-taw  has  come  into 
universal  use  wherever  machinery  can  be  had  for  working  it.  It  is  generally  so 
fitted  as  to  be  worked  under  a  flat  bench;  a  part  only  of  the  Made  projeotins?  through  a 
narrow  slit  cut  in  the  top  of  the  bench.  It  is  made  to  revolve  with  great  rapidity,  and 
the  wood  resting  on  the  bench  is  pushed  against  tlie  saw  in  the  direction  it  is  intended 
to  be  cut.  The  rapididity  with  which  wood  is  cut  by  the  circular-saw  is  truly  marvel- 
ous. The  ribbon-saw  is  comparatively  a  new  invention.  It  consists  of  a  very  long  band 
— or  web,  as  it  is  called — of  steel,  usually  veiy  narrow,  and  with  finely  cut  teeth.  The 
two  ends  are  joined  together  so  as  to  form  an  endless  band,  which  is  passed  over  two 
revolving  drums,  one  above,  and  the  other  below  the  working  bench,  through  holes  in 
which  the  saw  passes.  With  this  work,  the  finest  patterns  in  open  work  may  be  cut  out 
with  ^at  ease  and  rapidity.  Numerous  otlier  kinds  of  saws  are  in  use,  but  these  are 
the  chief. 

SAWSTTST.  The  waste  made  by  sawing  timber,  formerly  of  little  or  no  use,  has  now 
become  a  material  of  some  value  in  localities  where  it  can  be  applied.  Its  most  interest- 
ing application  is  one  very  recently  patented  by  Massrs.  Dale  &  Co.  of  Manchester, 
whereby  it  is  converted  into  oxalic  acid,  and  with  so  much  success  as  to  have  nearly  or 
altogether  dispLiced  every  other  method  of  making  that  chemical.  The  process  is  very 
simple.  The  sawdust  is  first  saturated  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  soda  and  potash 
in  the  proportion  of  two  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter;  it  is  then  placed  in  shall(n7 
iron  pans,  under  which  flues  run  from  a  furnace,  whereby  tlie  iron  pans  are  made  hot, 
and  the  saturated  sawdust  runs  into  a  semi-fluid  pasty  state.  It  is  stirred  about  actively 
with  rakes,  so  as  to  bring  it  all  in  contact  with  the  hcntcd  surface  of  the  iron,  and  to  granu- 
late it  for  the  succeeding  operations.  It  is  next  placed  in  similar  pans,  only  slightly 
heated,  by  which  it  is  dried.  In  this  state  it  is  oxalate  of  soda  mixed  with  potash.  It  U 
then  placed  on  the  bed  of  a  filter,  and  a  solution  of  soda  is  allowed  to  percolate  through 
it,  which  carries  with  it  all  the  potash,  leaving  it  tolerably  pure  oxalate  of  soda.  It  is 
then  trwisfei-red  to  a  tank,  in  which  it  is  mingled  with  a  thin  milk  of  lime,  by  which  it 
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is  (Jecofinposed,  the  Hmc  combining  with' the  neiil  to  fortn  oxalate  of  lime,  and  tlic  sod.i 
Ijcin!;  set  fri'c.  Lasiily,  the  oxalate  of  lime  is  put  into  n-  lendun  cister-u,  and  sulphuric- 
acid  is  pound  in;  this  takes  up  tlic  liuie,  and  sets  free  the  o.^alic  acid,  wliich  rcndily 
crystallises  on  tlie  sides  of  the  Icadeu  cistern,  or  on  pieces  of  wood  placed  on  purpose. 
So  rapid  ami  cheap  is  Uus  method,  compared  wiili  that  formerly  m  use,  Uiat  several 
ext^Misive  manufactories  for  intikiug  oxalic  ncid  la  the  old  manner  have  been  shut  up, 
l>ciiiguuai)le  to  compete  willi  tlie  patent  process. 

AnoiliQr  iiitcrestmg  use  of  the  sawdust  of  hard  woods,  such  asrosewood,  ebony,  etc., 
is  that  recently  niiide  known  in  France  under  the  name  of  Bensdurd.  TheTarious  icinds. 
of  sawdust  used  are  reduced  to  tine  powder,  and  mixed  with  blood  into  a  paste;  otlier 
niaterials  are  doubtless  added,  for  when  pressed  into  molds  it  is  jet  black  and  receireo 
the  most  beautiful  impressions.  Messrs.  Latry,  Senior  &  Co.  of  Palis  produce  some  very 
beautiful  medallions  and  other  small  articles  in  this  material. 

BAWnSH,  PrUtis,  a  genus  of  cartilaginous  fishes,  constituting  the  family  Pristidm, 
which  is  ranked  with  the  rnvs  (q.v.),  altbougtt  the  elongated  form  of  the  body  agrees 
rather  with  that  of  tUe  sharks.  In  a  number  of  anatomical  cliaracters,  however,  the 
saw-fishes  differ  from  sharks,  and  agree  with  rays,  and  conspicuously  in  the  position  of 
the  gill-openings,  whjch  are  not  on  the  sides,  as  in  sharks,  but  on  the  under  surface,  as 
in  rays.  The  mouth  is  on  the  under  surface  of  the  head,  and  is  fttrnislied  with  pave- 
ment-like teetli,  adapted  for  crushing.  But  the  saw-flsh  is  particularly  remarkable  for 
the  elongation  of  the  snout  into  a  flat  bony  sword,  armed  on  eacli  edge  with  about  twenty 
large  bony  spines  or  teeth ;  a  most  formidable  weapon,  of  wliich  it  seems  to  make  use  for 
killing  prey,  rushing  among  shoals  of  fishes,  and  slaying  them  right  and  left.  Whales 
are  said  to  be  sometimes  killed  by  saw-flsbcs,  and  the  saw  lias  been  .«:ometimes  driven 
into  the  hull  of  a  ship.  There  are  six  or  seven  known  species  of  saw-flsh,  and  they  arc 
distributed  over  the  whole  world.  The  Common  Sa%v-fish  {P.antimimtim)  was  knowi\ 
to  the  ancients,  being  found  in  tlie  Mediterranean.  It  Is  a  very  widely  distributed  flsh, 
being  found  both  in  polar  and  tropical  seas.  It  sometimes  attains  the  length  of  eighteen 
feet,  including  the  saw.  Saw-flshes  are  seldom  seen  near  the  shore,  and  no  species  is 
reckoned  among  British  fishes. 

SA-W'FIiT,  Tentliredo,  a  Linneean  genus  of  insects  of  the  order  hymenoptera,  now 
divided  into  many  genera;  and  constituting  a  family  of  which  tlie  species  are  very  nume- 
rous. They  derive  the  name  saw-fly  from  the  ovipositor  of  the  females,  which  is  scaly, 
serrated,  pointed,  and  inclosed  in  a  sheath  of  two  concave  plates.  By  menns  of  this 
instrument,  the  female  saw-fly  perforates  the  stalks  or  other  part^  of  pliinls,  laying  an 
egg  in  eacli  hole.  The  hole  soon  becomes  tilled  with  a  frothy  liquid,  and  sometimes  a 
gall-like  swelling  is  formed,  within  which  the  larva  resides.  The  larvie  of  many  saw- 
flies,  however,  live  in  no  such  nests,  but  feed  on  foliage,  like  caterpillars,  which  tlie^ 
very  much  resemble.  One  of  the  most  common  species  of  gooseberry  "caterpillar"  is 
the  larva  of  a  saw-fly  (nematut  Hbmi).  Saw-flies  have  the  abdomen  cylindrical,  and  so 
united  to  the  thorax  that  the  distinction  isnot  easily  perceived.  They  varj'  much  in  the 
antenoe.  Both  piirs  of  wings  are  divided  by  nervures  into  numerous  cells.  Among 
the  more  notable  species  is  the  Corn  Saw-fly  (cephua  pygmanu),  which,  in  its  perfect 
stAte,  abounds  on  umbelliferous  flowers,  a  shining  black  insect,  marked  with  yellow,  the 
abdoinen  elongated.  The  larva  consumes  the  inside  of  the  straw  of  corn,  and  (lescend-> 
iog  to  the  base  of  the  straw,  cuts  it  down  level  with  the  ground.— Another  importv>ni 
species  is  the  Turntf  Siy^-vwi  {athaUa  tpinnrum),  reddish,  spotted  with  black;  the  larva 
nearly  black,  and  known  by  tlic  names  of  Elaek  Jack  and  Jiigger.  The  turnip  saw-fly  is 
Bometlmea  very  troublesome  and  destructive  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  almost  com-; 
pletely  disappears  for  a  number  of  years.  It  has  sometimes  been  very  destructive  to  the 
turulp-crope  of  Britain. — The  saw-fly  of  the  pine  {lophyiitspini)  is  a  common  British  spe- 
cies, and  sfmetknes,  though  not  very  often,  strips  pin«  and  fir  trees  of  their  leaves. 

lA.'W-XILL.  Within  the  present  oentuTy,  the  art  of  worklng'saws  by  machinery  has 
been  invented,  and  large  mihs  for  cutting  up  timber  by  means  of  large  saws  worked  by 
machinery  are  to  be  found  in  most  civilized  countries.  They  are  worked  both  by  steam 
and  water-power,  and  in  Holland,  wind-mills  are  made  to  work  sawing  mariiinery.  Tli« 
arrangements  of  a  saw -mill  are  very  simple:  they  consist  of  a  fixed  linrizcntiil  "frame, 
with  rollers  at  short  intervals,  upon  which  the  tree  or  log  of  timber  is  laid;  at  the  end  of 
this,  sneltier  frame  is  pbiccd  in  a  vertical  position;  It  contoins  as  many  saws  placed  side 
by  side  as  it  is  proposed  to  cut  planks  out  of  the  log,  and  they  are  set  as  far  apart  as  tho 
desired  thickness  of  the  planks  or  boards.  A  rapid  up  and  down  motion  is  given  to 
these  saws  by  the  machinery,  and  at  the  same  time  the  log  is  pulled  forward  on  the  roll- 
ers by  the  same  power,  so  as  to  be  kept  constantly  up  to  the  saws.  In  this  way,  a  large 
tree  or  log  of  wood  may  be  cut  into  twenty  planks  in  much  less  time  than  was  formerly 
required  by  laborious  hand-labor  to  cut  one  single  thickness. 

The  circular  saw  is  also  much  used  in  milla  tor  cutting  planks  and  boards  into  pieces 
of  almost  any  form, 

SAWYER,  Caboltne  M.  (Fiehek),  wife  of  Thomas  J.  Sawyer;  b.  .Afas^.,  1813.   Slic 

contributed  to  tlie  Boston  Evening  Qatettt;  edited  the  youth's  department  of  the  Chrit- 

ttan  Mesienffer,  and  the  articles  written  by  her  were  afterward  published  in  a  series  ot" 

Tolumes.    She  has  edited  the  Hose  of  Sharon,  a  Univcrsali.<it  annual,  and  the  t/Ktitif  Re- 
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potUor^,  a  Universalifit  monthly;  published  the  Poem*  ot  Mrs.  Julia  H.  Soott^  with  a 
memoir;  and  made  many  traDsiations  from  Ibe 'French  aad'CkriBaDl  ' 

SAWYER,  Thohas  Jefferson,  d.d.,  b.  Vermant,  1804;  graduated  at  Hiddlebury 
college  in  1^9;  studied  for  the  ministry,  and  in  1B80  settled  over  a  Universalist  society 
in  Kew  York;  became  principal  of  the  Liberal  institute,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  in  1840,  teacli- 
ing  also  classes  in  ttieology;  returned  to  his  former  charge  in  Xew  Yorli  in  1862.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  Tufts  college  at  Medford,  Mass.,  where  he  was  appointed 
.  professor  of  theology  in  1869.  He  refused  the  presidencr  of  Tufts  college,  of  St.  Law- 
rence university,  N.  Y.,  and  Lombard  university,  111.  He  published  a  DitouMion  of  the 
Doctrine  of  UniverxU  Sabiaiion. 

8AZE,  HERM.«JtN  Kaubice,  Count  of,  one  of  the  greatest  warriors  of  the  18tll  c, 
was  ihc  natural  son  of  Augustus  U.  (q.v.),  elector  of  Saxony  and  king  of  Poland,  and 
the  countess  Aurora  von  KOnigsmark,  and  was  bom  at  Ooslar,  Oct.  28,  1696.  When 
only  twelve  years  of  age,  lie  ran  oS  from  home,  made  his  way  to  Flanders,  joined  the 
army  of  Marlborough,  and  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Lille  and  the  siege  of  Toumav. 
Witt)  a  boyish  love  of  change,  he  joined  the  Russo-Polisb  army  before  Stralsund  (1711), 
and  after  t'he  taking  of  Riga,  returned  to  Dresden,  where  his  motlier  induced  him,  in  1714, 
to  espouse  a  young  and  amiable  Ocrman  heiress.  In  the  two  followidg  years,  lie  took  part 
in  the  civil  war  then  raging  in  Poland;  but  having  quarreled  with  his  father's  favorite 
minister,  he  returned  to  Dresden,  where  the  well-grounded  jealousy  of  Ids  wife  made 
his  life  sufficiently  disagreeable.  Obtaining  the  annulment  of  his  marriage,  and  a  pen- 
sion from  his  father,  he  came  to  Paris  in  1'^,  where  he  devoted  himself  for  some  years 
to  the  study  of  military  tactics,  and  originated  and  developed  an  entirely  novel  system 
of  maneuvers,  which  was  highly  spoken  of  by  the  chevalier  Polard,  the  celebrated  mil- 
itary engineer.  In  1726  he  was  elected  duke  of  Courland,  and  for  a  time  maintained 
himself  m  his  new  possession  against  both  Russians  and  Poles,  but  was  compelled  to 
retire  to  France  in  the  following  year.  Joining  the  army  on  the  Rhine,  under  the  duke 
of  Berwick,  he  signalized  himself  at  the  siege  of  Philipsburg  (1734),  and  decided  tlie  bat- 
tle of  Ettingen  by  a  desperate  charge  at  the  head  of  a  division  of  grenadiers.  For  these 
services  he  was  made  a  lieutgen.  in  1736;  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the 
Austrian  succession,  he  obtained  the  command  of  the  left  wing  of  the  army  which  was 
appointed  to  invade  Bohemia,  and  took  the  strongly  fortified  town  of  Prague  by  storm 
with  marvelous  celeritv.  The  capture  of  Egra  was  similarly  effected  o  few  days  after- 
ward, and  the  rest  of  the  campaign  showed  that  his  abilities  in  the  field  were  not  infe- 
rior  to  his  skill  against  fortifications.  In  1744  he  was  made  a  marshal  of  France,  and 
appointed  to  command  the  French  army  in  Flanders,  and  on  this  occasion  he  gave  deci- 
sive proofs  of  the  soundness  and  superiority  of  Us  new  system  of  tactics,  by  reducing  to 
inaction  an  enemy  much  superior  In  number,  and  taking  from  him,  almost  before  his 
face,  various  important  fortresses.  The  following  year  was  for  him  more  ^orious  still: 
his  army  was  re-enforced,  and  though  so  ill  with  dropsy  that  he  had  to  submit  to  tapping 
(April  IS),  he  laid  siege  to  Tonmay  on  the  22d,  and  on  the  advance  of  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland to  Its  relief,  took  up  a  position  at  Fontenoy,  and  awaited  attack.  He  was  as- 
sailed on  May  11,  and  the  aesperate  valor  of  the  English  for  a  time  bore  down  every- 
thing before  them ;  bnt  Saxe  sped  about  on  his  litter,  encouraging  his  troops,  and  when 
tlie  critical  moment  came,  the  fire  of  his  artillery  disorganized  the  English,  and  a  charge 
of  the  French  completed  the  victory.  Pour  months  afterward  every  one  of  the  numer- 
ous strong  fortresses  of  Belgium  was  in  his  hands.  In  1746  Saxe,  by  a  series  of  able 
maneuvers,  threw  back  the  allies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maese,  and  gained  (Oct.  11) 
the  brilliant  victory  of  Raucoux,  for  which  be  was  rewarded  with  tiie  title  of  marshal-gen., 
an  honor  wliich  only  Turenne  had  previously  obtained.  For  the  third  time,  at  Lau- 
fcldt  (July  2, 1747),  the  victor  of  Culloden  suffered  complete  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Saxe. 
wliose  favorite  system  of  tactics  was  agam  brought  into  full  play;  and  the  brilliant  cap- 
ture of  Bergen-op-zoom  brought  the  allies  to  think  of  peace.  The  Dutch,  however,  were 
still  disposed  to  hold  out,  till  the  capture  of  Maestrioht  (1748)  destroyed  their  hopes,  and 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  followed.  Saxe  had  previously  carried  on  a  correspondence 
with  the  great  Frederick  of  Prussia,  and  he  now  took  occasion  to  visit  him  at  Berlin, 
experiencing  the  most  brilliant  reception.  In  the  following  year,  Frederick  wrote  to 
Voltaire:  "I  have  seen  the  hero  of  France,  the  Turenne  of  Louis  XV. 's  time.  I  have 
received  much  instruction  from  his  discourse  on  tlie  art  of  war.  This  general  could 
teach  all  the  geneials  in  Europe."  Saxe  lived  at  his  estate  of  Cbambord  for  some  time 
afterward,  and  died  there  of  dropsy,  Nov.  80, 1750.  His  work  on  the  art  of  war,  entitled 
Jlu  BheriM,  was  published  at  Paris  in  1757. 

Saxe  was  probably  the  greatest  captain  of  his  time,  and  a  gallant  and  enterprising 
leader,  but  he  was  a  mere  soldier,  and  the  offer  of  membership  made  to  him  fay  the 
Academic  Francaise  is  sufficiently  ridiculous.  Saxe  had,  however,  the  good  sense  to 
decline  the  proffered  honor,  and  he  did  so  in  a  sentence,  the  extraordinary  orthography 
of  whicli  accidentally  rebuked,  more  than  the  most  cutting  sarcasm  could  have  done, 
the  mean  sycophancy  of  the  Acad6mie.  He  wrote:  "  lis ~««t(2«  mo /«ra  de  laeadeau'e; 
tela  ra'irtt  corns  une  bag«  a  un  eJuu." 

Many  biographies  of  Saxe  have  been  written,  but  few  of  them  are  to  be  muoli  de- 
pended upon.— See  MoriU  voii  Sae/um  (Dresdfio,  1868),  by  Earl  von  Weber;  and  the 
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Nowidh  BiMrapkie  QMrniA  (art.  "Saxe").    SSb  character  and  genius  are  also  well, 
tboDgh  not  flatteriagly,  portrayed  ia  Ourlyle's  Lift  of  Frederick  the  Qreat. 

8AXE;  John  Oodfrkt,  ia.d.,  b.  Highgate,  Vt.,  1816;  graduate  of  Mtddlebnry  col- 
lege 1839;  practiced  law  in  Vermont,  184$-^.  In  1850-55  he  was  editor  of  the  Burling- 
ton Sentinel;  state  attorney,  1831.  He  was  a  contributor  to  the  Knieksrboeker  magazine, 
and  in  1849  published  Progret,  a  satire,  with  other  poems.  His  productions  are  marlced 
with  a  ready.and  forcible  wit.  He  read  a  poem  on  The  Timet  before  the  Boston  Mer- 
cantile library  association,  and  on  LUerature  and  the  Timet  on  the  second  anniversary 
of  the  New  "^  ork  free  academy.  In  1859  be  published  other  poems;  and  new  editions  of* 
bis  worktrliaTe  appeared  every  alternate  year  till  1878.  He  resides  at  present  in  Brook-* 
lyn.  N.  Y. 

SAZS-AL'TEBBirXO,  the  smallest  of  the  minor  Saxon  states,  is  a  duchy  bounded  by 
Soze-Welraar,  Prussian  Saxony,  tlie  kingdom  of  Saxony,  Saxe-Meiningen,  and  Schwarz- 
bui^-RudolBtadt,  and  separated  into  two  nearlv  equal  parts  by  the  inteipoeed  pi-incipality 
of  Kenss-Qera.  The  eastern  portion,  or  ditie  of  AUenburg,  from  its  being  watered  by 
Hie  Pleisse,  was  formerly  called  Pleiiiengau.  It  contains  254  EngUsh  sq.m, ,  with  a  pop, 
Tl,  of  94,503.  The  western  part,  ov  eirele  of  Baal-Eitenb&rg,  is  watered  by  the  Saale, 
with  tbe  Orta  and  Rode,  and  contains  256  English  sq.m. ;  pop.  '71,  47,630.  Total  area, 
610  sq.m.;  pop.  '71,  1^,123;  76,  146.844,  nearly  half  of  whom  are  inhabitants  of  towns. 
Tbe  vast  bulk  of  the  population  (999  in  1000)  are  Protestants,  there  being  in  1872  only 
193  Catholics,  16  Christian  sectaries,  and  10  Jews.  The  eastern  portion  is  open,  undu- 
lating, and  very  fertile,  and  agriculture  has  here  attained  considerable  perfection,  and  is 
diligentlv  pursued  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  population,  so  that  much  more  com  is 
produced  than  is  necessary  for  home  consumption.  The  peasants  in  this  circle,  though 
speaking  the  Thuringian  dialect  exhibit  in  their  dress,  manners,  and  customs  a  famuy 
resemblance  to  the  Wefndish-speaking  Serbs  of  Lusatia;  and  numerous  names  of  places, 
especially  those  ending  in  itt,  mdictlte  their  Slavic  origin.  They  are  celebrated  throu^- 
out  Ctermany  for  their  skill  as  agriculturists,  and  their  superior  intelligence,  knowled^, 
and  comparative  wealth.  The  budget  estimate  of  revenue  for  187(^77  was  £111,178; 
and  the  expenditure,  including  the  duke's  civil  list  of  £28,900,-  to  Uie  same  sum.  The 
troops  are,  of  course,  under  the  command  of  the  emperor  of  Ckrmany.  Saxe-Altenbuts 
is  a  limited  monarchy,  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  of  April  29,  1^1;  modified 
somewhat  by  the  eveuts-of  1848-49.  By  the  law  of  1870  the  sHig^  «di«mber  consists  of 
90  oiembers,  9  represeAting-  the  towns,  12  the  country,  and  0  the  penoaa  who  pay  most 
taxes.  The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  ministry  of  three.  As  a  member  of  the- 
empire,  Saxe-Altenburg  has  one  vote  in  the  council,  and  one  representative  in  the  diet. 
Altcnburg  (q.v.)  is  the  seat  of  government.    See  OEStiAirr. 

SAXS-CO'BXrBG  OO'THA  ^n  German,  Sacbben  Eobitbo-Ootha),  the  third  in  point  of 
dze  and  population  of  the  minor  Saxon  states,  is  a  duchycomprising  the  duchy  of  OotJui, 
lying  between  Prussia,  Scbwarzburg,  Meiningen,  and  Weimar,  and  containing  542  Eng- 
It^  sq.m. :  pop.  '71,  123,630;  and  the  duchy_  of  Coburg,  18  m.  south  of  Ootha,  lying 
between  Meiningen  and  Bavaria,  and  containing  215  English  sq.m.;  pop.  '71,  61,709.' 
■ToUl  area,  757  English  sq.m.;  pop.  '71,  174,839;  '76,  182.699.  In  1871  there  were 
172,786  Protestants;  126S  Roman  Catholics,  and  210  Jews.  Qotha  lies  on  the  north  side 
of  Uie  Tbiiringer-wald,  which  extends  along  and  within  its  southern  frontier;  but  the 
rest  of  this  duchy  consists  of  low,  undulating,  and  very  fertile  land,  and  is  watered  by 
the  Weria,  an  affluent  of  the  Weser,  the  Unstrut,  a  tributary  of  the  Saale,  and  several' 
smaller  streams.  Coburg  lies  on  tbe  southern  slope  of  the  same  range,  is  watered  by  the 
Itz  and  Rodach,  aflluentsof  Uie  Main,  and  has  extensive  forests,  and  many  beautiful  val- 
leys between  the  spurs  of  the  Thnringer-wald.  Of  the  surface  of  the  whole  duchy,  | 
is  arable,  |  is  wooa,  -f^  waste  land,  and  the  rest  pasture  and  gardens.  In  the  plains 
and  valleys,  the  climate  ia  mild  and  salubrious,  but  In  the  mountainous  parts  of  Glothait 
assumes  a  more  inclement  character.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  is  pursued  with  energy  and  skill;  com  and  flax  being  produced  in  abundance, 
as  also  potatoes,  and  varions  leguminous  plants.  The  breeding  of  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep  is  also  successfully  condiicted.  The  mineral  wealth  includes  coal  (chiefly  in 
Gotlia),  iron,  cobalt,  manganese;  also  nouirble,  porcelun-earth,  mill-stones,  and  salt 
The  manufactures  are  not  of  mocfa  importance,  and  are  chiefly  confined  to  Gotha. 
There  is  a  large  beet-sngar  factory  at  Ghrtha.  The  extensive  forests  of  the  duchy  employ 
a  large  proportion  of  the  population  in  tbe  production  of  pitch,  tar,  and  potash.  The 
duchy  is  a  limited  monarchT,  in  accordance  with  tbe  fundamental  law  of  May  8,  1862. 
Cotmcv  and  Ck>th».have  each  a  landtag,  or  diet;  that  of  the  former  connsting  of  11.  and 
of  the  utter  of  19  depatica;  besides  which  there  is  a  common  landtag  for  the  whole  state, 
cfxnpoeed  of  7  of  the  (Mmeg  and  14  of  the  Gotha  representatives,  who  are  elected  by 
their  several  diets.  The^particolar  dlMstfor  the  two  duchies  are  elected  by  the  people  ut 
large.  Theveaie  two  murisien  for  oarrying  on  the  gnrenuneDt — one  for  Coburff  and 
angler  for  Gotha.  'As  a  member  of  the  empire,  Elaxe-Coburg-Ootha  has  one  vote  ?n  tlie 
federal  council,  and  baa  tbe  right  to  dioose  two  deputies  to  the  imperial  diet.  As  in 
other  German  states,  the  troops  are  nnder  the  command  of  the  emperor  of  Germany. 
Education  is  well  diffused ;  and  tbe  higher  education  is  cultivated  by  the  several  gym- 
nasia and  acadei3Aieft 
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The  finances  of  tho  two  portions  of  the  dnchjr  are  stepftrft'tBly  aSinliilsteTed.  For  ttie. 
period  1877-81,  the  estimated  annual  revenue  of  Coburg  (both  revenue  from  the  crowa- 
aomaius  and  state  revenue)  was  close  on  £66,000,  the  expenditure  being  £58,500.  Of 
Qotha,  the  total  annual  revenue  is  given  at  £237,000,  and  the  expenditure  at  £185,000. 
The  joint  debt  of  both  in  1878  was  £545,000,  of  whidi,  however,  a  large  portion  is 
"active  capital."  The  present  ducal  family  is  distinguished  for  the  spirited  and 
liberal  character  of  its  members,  as  well  as  for  physical  and  mental  gifts.  It  is  allied 
■with  several  of  the  royal  families  of  Europe,  the  present  duke's  younger  brother 
having  been  the  late  prince  Albert  of  Great  Britain,  and  his  uncle,  Leopoldl.,  tlie  late 
king  of  the  Belgians.  '  The  heir-apparent  to  the  duchy  la  Alfred,  ,d;ike  of  Edinburgh,  tl»e 
second  son  of  queen  Victoria  of  Great  Britain.  All  the  Saxon  rilling  families  are 
descended  from  the  counts  of  Wettin,  a  place  near  Magdeburg.    See  Gekhany. 

S&ZX-lI£IlT'JN0Eir  (also  called  Saxe-Msiniiio£N-Hii,D]H]B«9AD86n),  the  second  in 
8ixe  and  population  of  the  minor  Saxon  states,  is  a  duchy,  conststing  of  one  large  cres- 
OMifr«baped  teiritory,  which  lies  immediately  u.  of  Bavaria  «iud  Coburg,  with  the 
boras  of  the  crescent  pointing  northward,  and  contains  863  English  £q.m.,.and  two  smail 
isolated  territories,  Kranichfeld  and  Kamburg.  The  area  of  the  whole  is  055  sq.m.,  with 
»  pop.  in  71,  of  187,884:  '75,  194,494.  In  1866,  when  other  administrative  changes  «nd- 
reforms  were  introduced,  the  territory,  which  till  then  had  been  divided  into  11  admin- 
istrative districts,  was  distributed  into  4.  Of  the  total  population,  ^S;l,964  were,  in  1871, 
Pjrotcstants;  1664  were  Roman  CaUioltcs;  1625  were  Jews;  and  let  Chrislinn  sectaries 
of  various  kinds.  The  crescent  is  composed  of  the  old  duchy  of  Meiuingen,  the  old 
duchv  of  Hildburghausen,  and  the  principality  of  Saalfeld  (lioth  of  which,  along  with 
Kamburg,  were  annexed  to  Meiningen  in  1826).  Saxe-Meiuingen  forms  the  s.w.  of 
Thuringia  {q.v.),  and  is  traversed  in  the  e.  and  n.  by  the  Thuri'nger-waUi,  oSshoots  from 
Vhicb  also  cover  the  w.,  while  the  RhOn-gebirge  enters  the  country  at  the  a.w.  Its.sur- 
face  is  thus  necessarily  hilly,  in  some  places  even  mountainous,  Kieferle  in  the  Thurin- 

fer-wald  being  2,700  ft.,  and  Geba-berg  in  the  BhOD-gebirg(>,  2,308  ft.  above  sea  level; 
at  between  the  mountain  ridges  are  numerous  fruitful  valleys,  and  that  of  the  Werra  iu 
Sirticular  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  picturesque  in  Geimany.  The  Werra,  Saale, 
ilz,  Bleinach,  Itz,  etc.,  water  the  countjy.  Two  fifths  of  the  country  is  arable  land;  a 
nearly  equal  extent  is  under  wood;  and  the  rest  is  meadow,  garden  and  vineyard,  and 
waste.  la  the  lower  lands  agriculture  is  in  an  advanced  condition,. and  is  prosecuted 
with  such  vigor  that  com  enough  is  produced  for  home  consumption ;  potatoes,  hemp, 
flax,  and  tobacco  are  the  other  chief  crops. 

The  raining  industry  of  the  e.  and  n.  is  considerable,  employing  recently  about  5S0. 
men;  and  the  important  mineral  products  are  iron,  copper,  cobalt,  coal,  porcelain-clay, 
sulphur,  and  salt  from  the  works  of  Salzungen,  Neusulza,  and  Friedrichs-hall.  Saxe-' 
Meiningen  is  also  an  active  manufacturing  district,  chiefly  in  woolen,  cotton,  and  linen 
fabrics,  and  paper;  and  brewing,  distilling,  the  making  of  glass  and  poicelnlr^  and 
various  other  branches  of  industry,  are  prosecuted.  The  fabricatioD  of  wooden  toys  in 
the  district  around  Sonneburg  employs  3,093  men,  and  the  produce  is  bought  up  by  the 
Sonneburg  dealers  for  export.  A  grape-sugar  factory  Is  maiiitained.  Saxe-Meiningen  is 
a  limited  monarchy  in  accordance  with  the  fundamental  law  of  1829,  and  the  laws  of 
1871  and  1873.  The  diet  consists  of  84  representatives — 4  representing  the  more  exten- 
sive land-owners,  4  the  persons  who  pay  most  taxes,  and  16  being  the  deputies  Of  the  rest 
of  the  inhabitants.  As  a  member  of  the  empire,  Saxe-Mciniiigeii  has  one  vote  in  the 
federal  council,  and  sends  2  deputies  to  the  diet  of  the  empire.  The  troops  of  Saxe- 
Meiningen  form  part  of  the  imperial  army.  The  government  is  carried  on  by  four 
ministers,  each  of  whom  heads  a  separate  department.  Tlie  budget  for  1875-77  gives  as 
receipts  £211,183  (of  which  £93,764  come  from  the  domains);  as  expenditure,  £189,688. 
On  Jan.  1,  1876  the  public  debt  amounted  to  £1,100,000.  "^he  late  duke,  Bemard- 
Erich-Freund,  who  reigned  for  63  yeai-s,  spontaneously  gave  his  subjects  a  liberal  repre- 
sentative constitution  in  1834.  Saxe-Meiningen  had  for  some  time  the  distinction  of 
being  the  beat-governed  state  in  Germany.    Sec  Germakt. 

SAXE-WXI'HAB-SI'SEKACE,  the  largest  of  the  minor  Saxon  states,  is  a  grand-duchy, 

consisting  of  Wamar,  which  lies  between  Prussia,  Altenburg,  and  Pchwarzburg-Rudol- 
stadt,  and  contains  (inclusive  of  Allstftdt,  on  the  Unstrut,-  within  Prussia,  45  English 
sq.m.,  and  Ilmenau,  in  the  s.e.  of  GoUia,  S2.£ngli8h  aq.m.)  663  English  sq.m.,  with  a 
pop.  '71,  of  151,879;  Mtenaeh,  the  western  portion,  which  lies  to  the  n.  of  Meiningen  and 
Bavaria,  and  contains  (inclosive  of  Ostheim,  in  the  IihOn>^lnrge,  in  Bavaria,  28  English 
sq.m.)  471'Xlnslisli  sq.m.,  with  a  pop.  '71,  of  84,398;  nnd  Ifeutladt,  wliich  lies  on  the 
western  boundary  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  contains  389  Eng^lish  sq.m.,  pop.  '71, 
50,606;  total  area,  1403  English  sqm. ;  pop.  286.t83,  of  whom  a'rB,492  are  Protestants, 
9,404  Roman  Catholics,  63  Greek  Catholics,  11S»  Jews;  the  Jews.  Snd  Catholics  being 
chiefly  in  Eisenach.  Pop.  75,  393,988.  The  Eisenach  portion  is  traversed  in  the  n.  by 
the  'Thiiringer-wald,  and  in  the  s.  by  the  RliSo-geUiige,  the  intermiediate  districts  being 
slso  hilly  and  undulating,  and  watered  by  tlie  Werra  and  its  -feedees,  the  Fulda,  Ulster, 
Sahl,  And  Orsel.  The  Neustadt  division  is  traversed'  fi'CHn  s.e.  .to  n.w.  by  several  off- . 
shoots 'Of  the  En-^birge,  but  most  of  the  surface -.belongs  to.  the  piAin  of  uie  Saale,  aod 
is  watered  by  the  Elster  and  Orla,  affluents  of  that  lirer.    The  WeiuatiportiAi.  ia  fiiao. 
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iwrtly  billy  ucLnnellett,  sdd  poriiy  Ix'longs  to  the  ]>lain  of  the  6aale,  wbicb,  with  Ha 
tributary,  tbu  Ilm,  truverses  it.  The  highest  pe&k  in  the  gruud-duchy  ia  Uinkelhahn 
(3,694  ft.),  in  tliQ  dietachcd  territory  of  Ilmcnau.  The  climate  ia  somewbiit  inclemeut  in 
tbc  high  lauds,  more  temperate  In  the  plains,  and  pMrticularly  jjleasant  aXong  the  Taller 
of  tlic  Sualc.  Of  the'  Uhdlc'  surface,  about  |  is  arable,  ^  is  forest,  and  the  rest  n 
meadow-land,  garden.^,  and  vineyards.  Agriculture  is  in  an  ativanced  condition,  and 
is  diligently  prosecuted,  there  being  frequently  a  surplus  of  grain  over  and  above  that 
required  for  home  consumption,  in  spite  of  the  occasional  infertility  of  the  soil;  and 
potatoes,  pulse,  bctnp,  Qax,  hops,  and  (on  the  bonks  of  the  Snale)  vines  are  also  culti- 
vated. Horse  and  cattle  breeding  is  a  common  pursuit  in  Neustadt  aud  Eisenach,  and 
Bhecp- breeding  in  Weimar,  the  sheep  having  the  usual  good  reputation  of  the  &axon 
breed.  The  mineral  ^6alth'coihprises  coal,  iron,  copper,  colult.  and  marble.  Eisenach 
is  the  cbief  seat  of  the  manufacturing  industry,  with  the  exception  of  the  woolen  manu- 
factures, which  are  principally  earned  on  in  Neiwtadt  The  form  of  gorernme^t  is, 
aecording  to  the  revised  fundamental  law  of  Oct.  15,  1850,  a  limited  monarchy;  the  diet, 
or  landtag,  is  composed  of  81  deputies,  1  representing  the  landed  nobility,  4  chosen  by 
landed  proprietors  with  incomes  under  1000  thalers,  5  by  those  who  possess  the  same 
income  from  other  sources,  and  21  by  universal  suffrage.  The  government  is  adminis- 
tered by  three  lieads  of  departments.  As  a  meml)er  of  the  empire,  Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach 
has  one  voice  in  the  federal  council,  and  elects  three  deputies  to  the  imperial  diet.  The 
troops  of  Saxc-Weimar-Eisenach  form  part  of  one  of  the  Thuringian  regiments  in  the 
lltb  eorpn  (Carmee  of  the  empire.  The  budget  for  the  financial  period  1875-77  shows 
annual  receipts  amounting  to  £816,000,  and  an  annual  expenditure  of  £314,000,  leaviqg 
a  small  balance  in  favor  of  the  exchequer.  The  public  debt  amounted  in  1876  to  a  total 
of  £438,340.  The  giand-iluke  of  Weimar  is  the  chief  of  the  Ernestine  branch  of  the 
house  of  Saxony.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  Weimar  family  was  duke  Karl-August, 
the  Msceuas  of  the  art,  literature,  and  science  of  Oermany,  who  took  the  reins  of  gov- 
cniment  in  1775,  and  displayed  extreme  anxiety  to  favor  the  development  of  piiblic 

Srosperily  and  the  progress  of  education.  Under  his  fostering  care,  the  university  of 
ena  became  a  focus  of  intellect  and  knowledge  to  Germany;  and  the  presence  of 
Herder,  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  others,  at  his  court  well  entitled  it  to  be  denominated  the 
abode  of  the  muses.  He  also  elevated  the  theater  of  Weimar  to  its  present  position  as 
the  chief  German  school  of  dramatic  art.  In  1806  he  joined  Haa  confederation  of  the 
'Rhine  with  tiie  title  of  duke,  and  regeived  from  the  congress  of  Vienna  an  accession  of 
territory,  and  the  title  of  grand-dake.  In  1816  ho  granted  a  liberal  representative  coo- 
•tiiution  to  his  subjects,  expressly  guaranteeing  the  liberty  of  tho  press,  and  died  June 
14,  1828.    His  successors  have  followed  in  his  footsteps.    See  Qbbmany. 

BAX'ITBAOZ,  Saxifraga,  a  genns  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  taxifragea,  or  taxi- 
tragaeae.  This  order  has  a  calyx,  usually  of  Ave  sepals  more  or  less  cohering  at  the 
Dase;  a  corolla  usually  of  five  perigynous  petals,  alternate  with  the  sepals,  rarely  want- 
ing; perigynous  stamens;  a  hypogynous  or  perigynous  disk;  an  ovary,  usually  of  two 
carpels,  cohering  more  or  less  by  their  face,  but  diverging  at  the  apex ;  fruit  generally  a 
1  or  2  celled  capsule,  the  cells  opening  at  the  ventral  suture,  and  often  divaricating  when 
ripe;  the  seeds  usually  minute  and  numerous.  The  order  saxifragem  is  somelimes 
regarded  as  including  above  900  species,  divided  into  several  suborrlers,  which  are 
elevated  by  some  botanists  into  distinct  orders — leaving,  however,  more  tlian  800  species 
to  the  reduced  order  SAXiFRAOEiB,  which  contains  herbaceous  plants,  often  growmg  in 
patches,  with  entire  or  divided  alternate  exstipulate  leaves,  natives  cliiefly  of  mountain- 
ous tracts  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  Often  found  up  to  the  limits  of  perpetual 
snow,  some  of  them  forming  there  a  rich  and  beautiful  tur^  and  adorning  it  with  their 
▼ery  pleasing  flowers.  A  considerable  number  are  natives  of  Britain.  Some  of  the 
genus  taxifraga  are  well  known  in  gardens,  and  are  employed  to  cover  rock-works,  etc. 
8.  umbroM,  London  pride,  or  none-so-pretty,  is  familiar  in  all  cottage  gardens.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  hills  of  Spain,  and  of  the  s.  and  w.  of  Ireland. 

BAZO-GJELUCXATIcns  (i.e.,  Saxo  the  "grammarian"  or  "scholar"),  the  most  cele- 
Imilcd  of  the  early  Danish  chroniclers,  flourished  in  the  13th  c,  and  was  secretary  to 
archbishop  Absalom.  He  is  said  toliavedied  at  Koeskildcin  1204.  Saxo-Grammaticus 
undoubtedly  formed  his  style  on  that  of  the  later  Roman  historians,  particularly  Valerius 
Maxinius,  yet  in  his  whole  mode  of  representation  he  belongs  to  the  school  of  mediaeval 
chroniclers,  allhough  ranking  first  in  tliat  school.  Erasmus  half  wondered  at  his 
elegance.  Moreover,  it  odds  mistily  to  our  respect  for  Saxo-Grammaticus  that, 
although  a  cleric,  he  did  not  in  tiie  very  least  degree  allow  himself  to  be  swayed  in  his 
historical  conceptions  by  the  prejudices  incident  to  his  pn>feaBion.  His  work  is  entitled 
JIutoria  Baniea,  and  consists  of  lOlmoks.  The  earlier  portions  are  of  course  not  very 
critical,  but  in  regard  to  times  near  his  own,  Saxo-Gramm!\ticus  is  a  most  invaluable 
authority.  According  to  bis  own  statement,  he  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  remoter 
period  of  Danish  history — the  "heroic  Sjje"  of  the  n. — from  old  songs,  runic  inscrip- 
tions, and  the  historical  notices  and  traditions  of  the  Icelanders;  but  he  is  not  sharply 
critical  in  his  treatment  of  the  Danish  sasas,  although  a  rudimentary  critical  tendency  is 
■oocaeioaally  visible.  The  best  edition  of  the  Hi»tori(i  Danira  is  that  undertaken  by  P. 
£  MtUler,  and  finished  by  J.  M.  Velecbov  (Copeu.  1839).    It  ia  furuished  with  a 
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dbmplete  critical  appantus.    There  are  g^ood  translations  from  the  original  Latin  into 

Danisli. 

aAXOV  ABCHITECTT7XE,  the  style  of  buildiog  used  in  England  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  NumuiD  architecture  at  the  conquest.  Tliere  are  few  BpecinieDS  remaining 
which  can  be  depended  upon  as  genuioe.  The  Saxons  built  chiefly  m  wood,  and  all 
their  wooden  editices  are  now  lust.  It  seems  probable  ttiat  a  rude  aud  simple  style,  not 
unlike  early  Korman,  was  that  used  by  the  Buxons.  There  are  several  buildings  m  Eng- 
land which  Mr.  Rickman  considers  entitled  to  rank  as  Saxon.  Amongst  these,  the 
,tow«rof  earl'a  Barton,  Northamptonshire,  is  one  .of  the  best  examples.  The  peculiar 
"  long  and  short"  work  of  the  quoins,  the  projecting  fillets  running  up  the  face  of  the 
Willis,  and  interlacing  like  wood-work,  and  the  baluster-like  sliafts  between  the  openings 
of  the  upper  windows,  are  all  characteristic  of  the  style. 

S&X'OV  LAHO.    See  Trakstlyania. 

8AX0V  STATES,  Minob.    The  capitulation  of  Wittenberg,  which  followed  die  rout 
of  Muhlberg  (see  Saxony),  and  deprived  John  Frederick  the  magnanimous  of  the  elec- 

.  torate  of  Saxony,  at  the  same  time  despoiled  him  of  a  large  portion  of  the  hereditary 
possessions  of  lite  Ernestine  branch.  The  remainder,  amounting — after  the  acquiaitiou 
of  Coburg,  Alteuburg,  Eisenberg,  -etc.,  in  1554 — to  little  more  thiin  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  Saxon  territory,  was  dividwl  into  two  portion*,  StaierOgUia  and  Saxe-  Weimar,  the 
former  falling  to  John  Frederick  II.,  and  the  latter  to  John  William,  the  two  sona  Of 
the  deposed  elector.  Each  of  these  portions  waa  afterward  subdivided,  the  former  into 
8asK-<Joburg  and  Saxe-EUenach,  and  the  latter  (1678)  into  Sax»-  Weimar  and  8ax6-AlteiU 
burg.  It  would  only  bewilder  tlie  reader  to  attempt  ta  follow  the  endless  subdivisions 
and  reunions  that  followed.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  gradual  adoption  of  the  law  of 
primogeniture  during  the  18th  c,  and  the  extinction  of  various  cadet  branches,  has  left 
the  four  states  of  Saxe-Altenliurg,  Saze-Coburg-Ootha,  Saxe-Meiningen,  and  Saxe- 
Weimar-Eisenach,  as  described  under  their  several  names.  Should  the  Albertine  or 
Sdxou-royal  lin^  become  extinct,  the  duke  of  Weimar  succeeds  to  the  throne;  and  failing 
bis  family,  the  lines  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  Saxe-Allenburg,  and  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  obtain 
in  this  order  the  right  of  succession. 

SAZOir  SWITZXBLAini.    See  Saxont. 

f  SAXOBS  (Lat.  Saicinet,  Ger.  Saehien),  a  German  people,  whose  name  Is  usually  derived 
from  an  old  German  word  m/m,  meaning  a  "knife,"  are  first  mentioned  by  Ptolemy, 

'  who  makes  them  inhabit  a  district  s.  of  the  Cimbrian  peninsula.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
3d  c,  a  "Saxon  league"  or  "Confederation"  makes  its  appearance  iu  north-western 
Germany,  to  which  belonged,  besides  Saxons  proper,  the  Cherusci,  the  Angrivarii,  and 
the  largest  part  of  Chuuci.  In  the  times  of  th^  emperors  Julian  and  Valentiiiian,  Sax- 
ons and  Fmnks  invaded  the  Roman  territory;  but  their  piratical  descents  on  the  coasts 
of  Britaiu  and  Gaul  are  far  more  famous.  At  what  period  these  commenced,  it  is 
impossible  to  tell,  but  it  is  believed  to  have  been  much  earlier  than  Is  commonly  sup- 
posed. Recent  investigations  seem  to  prove  that  Saxons  had  established  themselves  m 
England  long  before  the  time  of  the  mythical  Hengist  and  Horsa  (sec  Anglo-Saxons); 

'  and  wc  know  that  as  early  as  287  A.D.,  Carausius,  a  Belgic  admiral  in  the  Roman  ser- 
vice, made  himself  "  Augustus"  in  Britain  by  their  help.  They  hiid  firmly  rooted  them- 
selves, at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  c,  in  the  present  Normandy,  where  a  tract  of  land 
was  named  after  them,  the  Limet  Saxonicus.  Th^y  fought  against  Atlila  (q.v.)  in  the 
Catnlauniun  plain,  451  a.d.  They  also  obtained  a  footing  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Loire; 
but  all  the  Saxons  who  settled  in  France  "  disappeared"  before  the  Franks,  i.e.,  were 

grobably  incorporated  with  their  more  powerful  kinsmen  of  southern  Germany.  At 
ome,  the  Saxons  (called  Alt  Site/uen,  or  "Old  Saxons,"  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
emigrant  hordes  who  found  their  way  to  England  and  France)  enlarged,  by  conquest, 
their  territory  n.  and  n.w.  as  far  as  the  North  Sea,  the  Yssel,  and  the  Rhine;  s.,  as  far 
as  the  Sieg.  and  nearly  to  the  Eder;  eastward,  to  the  Weser  andWerra,  the  southern 
'  Harz,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Lower  Saale.  Along  with  the  Franks,  they  destroyed  the  king- 
dom of  the  Thuringians  in  631,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  land  between  the  Harz 
and  tbeUn»tnit;  but  this  district  was  in  turn  forced  to  acknowledge  the  Frankish  sover- 
eignty. From  719,  wars  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Franks  became  constant;  but  the 
the  latter,  after  7^,  were  generally  successful,  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  resistance  offered 
by  Wittfkind;  and  804,  the  Saxons  were  finally  subjugated  by  the  arms  of  Charlemagne, 
^y'itttikind  was  the  last  Saxon  king,  and  the  first  Snxon  duke  of  the  German  empire.  A 
collection  of  the  old  national  laws  and  usages  of  the  Saxons,  under  the 'title  oiLex  8a»- 
onum,  was  made  during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne. 

During  1830-40,  A.  Schmefler  published  (»om  two  manuscripts,  one  preserved  at 
Munich,  and  the  other  in  the  British  museum)  an  "  Old  Saxon"  poem  of  the  0th  c,  called 
HSUand,  i.e.,  the  "  Healer,"or  "  Saviour,"  which  narrates  in  alliterative  verse  the  "  HW- 
tory  of  Clirist"  according  to  the  gospels,  whence  it  is  also  called  the  "  Old  Saxon  Gospel 
Harmony."  It  is  probably  a  part  of  a  more  comprehensive  work,  embracing  a  poetical 
treatment  of  the  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  Ludvig  the  pious 
Intrusted  to  some  celebrated  Saxon  singer.  This  unknown  poet  lived,  as  his  language 
leads  us  to  conjecture,  somewhere  between  MOnster,  Essen,  and  Klevo.    His  work  is 
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not  mir  tbe  almost  sole  monnnient  of  the  old  Etaxon  tongae  left  ns,  bnt  is  also  of  hi^rh 
|)oeticaf  value,  througU  its  warmth  of  feeling,  and  the  strength  and  splendor  of  its  dic- 
tion— worthy,  indeed,  to  take  its  place  alongside  the  contemporary  Anelo-Sazon  and  old 
Norse  poetry. — See  Vilmar's  Ueatsche  AUertMimer  im  BiUand  (Marb.  1846). 

■AZOVT  (Oer.  ISaehten),  Kingdok  of,  the  second  in  importance  and  population  of 
the  minor  German  states,  though  inferior  to  three  of  them  in  extent,  is  bounded  on  the 
n.  and  n.e.  b^  Prussia,  8.e.  and  s.  by  Austria,  and  w.  by  Bavaria,  Thuringia  (q.T.)>  and 
Pruaoia.    It  is  divided,  for  administrative  purposes,  into  the  following  circles: 

XngUah  8q.  Miles.  Pop.  in  18211,               I 

Dresden 1680  749,508               ' 

Leipsic 1870  «89,781 

ZwicKau. 1790  1,031,90$ 

Bautzen 950  889,208 

Total, 6,790  2,760,843 

The  kingdom  is  somewhat  of  the  form  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  with  the  right  angle 
in  the  n.w.,  and  the  lon^r  side  lying  along  Oie  foot  of  the  £rz-gebirge  range,  which 
sends  its  spurs  northward  over  the  southern  half  of  the  country,  giving  to  tliat  portion 
a  somewhat  mountainous  character,  while  the  northern  half  remains  aflat  or  undulating 
plain.  The  whole  cobntry,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  in  the  extreme  e., 
which  belongs  to  the  Oder  basin,  and  is  watered  by  the  Neisse.  is  drained  by  the  Elbe 
(which  is  wholly  navigable  in  Saxony)  and  its  tributaries  the  Mugliiz,  Wilde- 
Weisseritz,  Trubsch,  Mulde,  and  White  Kistcr,  on  the  w.,  and  the  Wessnitz,  Black 
Elster,  and  Spree  on  t)ie  east.  From  the  point  where  the  Elbe  bursts  through 
the  Erz-gebirge  chain  to  within  about  8  m.  of  Dresden,  it  traverses  a  district  rich 
in  picturesque  scenery,  to  which  the  somewhat  inappropriate  name  of  Saxon 
SmUxtrlanA  nas  been  given.  This  district,  which  averages  aliout  24  m.  long  by 
33  broad,  is  an  elevated  platean  of  coarse  crumbling  sandstone  (much  resembling  the 
English  green-sand);  and  though  destitute  of  the  perpetually  snow-clad  mountains, 
glaciers,  sciTated  ridges,  and  escarped  peaks  which  give  a  character  of  lofty  grandeur  to 
Its  namesake,  it  can  boast  of  fexitures  equally  peculiar  and  strikingly  romantic.  From 
the  soft  nature  of  the  rock,  it  has  yielded  freely  to  the  action  of  the  mountain  rills, 
which  rise  fron>  the  hills  on  its  e.  and  w.  borders,  and  converge  to  the  Elbe,  and  is  cut 
up  in  all  directions  by  deep  narrow  gorges  (so  symmetrical  in  their  formation  as  to 
resemble  artificial  lanes),  the  constantly  deepening  beds  of  these  mountain  torrents, 
which  here  form  cascades,  there  sullenly  glide  through  deep  vales  bordered  by  rocks  of 
the  most  fantastic  forms,  or  by  steep  rugMd  slopes  thickly  clad  with  trees.  High  above 
the  level  of  the  plateau  rise  towering  rcHcks,  some  of  them  pyramidal  or  conical,  others 
pillar-like,  while  a  few  taper  almost  to  a  point,  and  then  bulge  out  at  the  top;  all  clearly 
testifying  to  the  agency  by  whicli  they  have  been  produced.  The  mediseval  knights  took 
advantage  of  these  curious  results  of  nature's  so-called  frenks,  to  erect  castles  upon  the 
summits  of  some  of  them ;  several  of  these  castles  still  exist,  and  one  of  them,  K6niga- 
tein,  is  almost  the  only  virgin  fortress  in  Europe.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  peaks 
are  KOnigstein  (864  ft.),  Lilienatein  (1264  ft.),  the  Bastei  (600  ft.),  Nonnenstein,  Jung- 
femsprune,  and  seven  others,  each  of  which  possesses  its  group  of  traditionary  gnomes 
and  kobolds.  The  lakes  of  Saxony  are  unimportant,  and  the  only  canals  are  those  con- 
structed between  the  mines  and  ore  mills. 

CUmaU,  Sod,  Produeti,  et*. — The  climate  is  healthy,  and  on  the  whole  tempcmte, 
though  occasionally  severe  in  the  south-western  districts.  Of  the  whole  surface,  more 
than  one-half  is  arable,  nearly  one-third  is  in  forest,  about  one-ninth  In  meadow,  while 
the  rest  is  occupied  by  gardens  and  vineyards,  coarse  pasture  imd  waste  land,  or  quar- 
ries and  mines.  The  arable  land  has  long  been  in  a  higli  state  of  cultivation,  as  is  the 
case  witli  the  whole  of  Upper  Saxony  (see  Bitior]/),  yet  notwithstanding  this,  and  its 
extreme  fertility,  the  produce  is  hardly  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  dense  popu- 
lation (441  to  the  English  sq.  mile).  The  agricultural  products' consist  of  the  usual 
cereals  and  leguminous  plants,  with  rape,  buckwheat,  hops,  flax,  and  potatoes,  and  all 
kinds  of  fruits  suited  to  the  climate.  The  forests,  the  largest  of  which  are  in  the  Voigt- 
land  (the  s.w.  corner  of  Zwickau),  and  along  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Erz-gebirge, 
supply  timber  of  excellent  quality,  and  in  such  abundance  as  to  render  ihem  one  of  the 
great  sources  of  wealth  and  industry.  -The  rearing  of  cattle  is  an  important  employment 
in  the  mountainous  districts  of  tiie  s.w.  Sheep,  for  which  Saxony  was  formerly  so 
famous,  have  been  less  gcneralljr  attended  to  of  late  years,  though,  from  the  introduction 
of  merinos,  and  increased  care  m  breeding  and  rearing,  the  quality  of  the  wool  has  much 
Improved,  and  at  the  present  day  it  occupies  a  high  position  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Minerals  are  another  great  source  of  national  wealth,  the  ore  being  both  rich  and  abon- 
dant,  and  the  processes  of  excavation  and  smelting  In  a  high  state  of  perfection.  Most  of 
the  mines  belong  to  the  crown ;  they  are  situated  in  Zwickau  and  Dresden,  and  mostly 
on  or  near  the  northern  slope  of  the  Erz-gebirge.  The  mineral  wealth  includes  silver, 
tin.  Iron,  cobalt,  bismuth,  zinc,  lead,  nickel,  arsenic,  antimony,  and  other  metals,  besides 
coal,  marble,  porcelain-earth,  vitriol,  and  various  gems.  In  1670  there  wer6  m  opera- 
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UoD  0i8  mines;  'K^Otf  men  were  employed  in  the-imn-miaes,  ftnd  13,3T7  in  ooal-'nuaes, 
Tlie  products  raised  in  that  year  liad  a  value  of  12,939,860  tlialers  (£1,939,404). 

liani^faetiireii,  Commaru,  etc — Manufacturing  industry  lias  also  been  greatlj  devel- 
oped, ana  several  branches  have  been  carried  to  a  liigli  degree  of  perfectioa.  Tbis 
species  of  labor  employs  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  whole  population.  The  oldest  manu- 
facture is  that  of  linen,  which  at  present  employs  more  than  16,000  looms;  but  it  is  now 
eclipsed  by  the  cotton-spinning  and  weaving,  which  is  the  most  important  brandi  of 
Baxon  Industry,  has  its  cliief  seats  at  Chemnitz,  Frankenberg,  Zschoppau,  Folkland,  and 
Lausitz,  and  gives  work  to  upward  of  150  spinning-mills.  The  woolen  manufactures 
are  also  extensive.  Broadcloth,  tMread,  merinos,  silks,  mixed  silk,  and  woolen  wares, 
etc.,  are  also  produced  in  considerable  quantity,  and  of  excellent  quality;  the  muslin  de 
laines  being  still  preferred  by  many  to'those  of  England  and  France,  while  the.lacesand 
embroideries  preserve  their  ancient  well-wonreputation'.  Saxon  pottery  and  porcelain 
■  have  long  been  famous.  The  cldef  centers  of  manufacturing  industry  are  in,  Bautzen 
and  in  the  mountainous  country  to  thB'n:  of  the  Erz-gebirije.  Owing  to  this  Extension 
of  manufacturing  industry,  combined  with  a  deflciency  in  the  supply  of  Uome-grown 
articles  of  consumption,  an  extensive  foreign  commerce  is  rendered  necessary,  and  this 
is  chiefly  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  the  great  fairs  of  Leipsic  (q.v.).  The -chief 
imports  arc  corn,  wine,  salt  (not  found  in  Saxony,  though  common  enough  in  Prussian 
Saxony),  cotton,  silk,  flax,  hemp,  wool,  coftee,  tea,  etc  The  country  Is  well  pro- 
vided with  roads,  railways,  and  lines  of  telegraph. 

Gocernment,  lieligion.  Education,  Becenue,  etc. — The  government  of  this  very  interest- 
ing country — the  reading  of  the  history  of  which  leaves  on  one's  mind  a  Arm  sense  of 
both  past  ages  and  present  activity — is  a  limited  monarchy,  hereditary  iu  tlie  Albertiae 
line,  and  is  carried  on  according  to  the  constitution  of  Sept.  4, 1881,  modified  by  changes 
in  1849,  1851.  1860,  1881,  1868,  and  1874.  By  the  electoral  law  passed  in  Uio  year  1868, 
the  flrst  of  the  two  chambers  which  constitute  the  legislature  consists  of  the  princes  of 
the  royal  family,  certain  nobles,  repreS^entatives  of  the  Lutheran  and  Roman  Catliolic 
churches,  the  chief  proprietors,  representatives  of  the  universities,  and  the  burgomasters 
of  the  eight  principal  towns.  The  second  chamber  comprises  35  deputies  from  the 
towns,  and  45  from  the  rural  communes.  The  supreme  administratiou  is  managed  by 
six  ministers  (of  justice,  finance,  the  interior,  war,  religion  and  education,  and  foreign 
affairs).  The  established  religion  is  the  Lutheran,  though  the  reigning  family,  since  the 
time  of  Fr.  Augustus  I.,  have  been  Roman  Catholic.  The  church  department  mus^ 
so  long  as  the  reigning  family  remains  Catholic,  be  admiuistered  by  a  member 
of  the  establUhed  church.  In  1871  there  were  3,484,075  Lutherans;  9,847  Re- 
formed; 53,04'3  Roman  Catholics.  The  population  of  Saxopy  Is  bv  no  means 
purely  German;  in  1875  there  still  were  upward  of  50,000  who  spoke  Wendish. 
Saxony  has  upward  of  2,000  elementary  schools,  11  gymnasia,  and  13  real-schiden,;  the 
university  is  at  Leipsic.  The  budget  for  187S-77  showed  receipts  to  the  amount  of 
53,856.977  marks;  the  expenditure  was 'a  little  less.  The  public  debt  at  the  beginning 
of  1877  amounted  to  404,883,935  marks  (of  which  a  large  proportion  was  incurred  for 
railways).  The  Saxon  troops  form  the  twelfth  corps  d'armie  of  the  Glerman  empire. 
Saxony  has  a  war  ministry  of  its  own;  but  after  tJie  war  of  1866  Saxony  paid  the  penalty 
ef  her  oppasition  to  Prussia  by  hclng  compelled  to  make  over  to  the  king  of  Prussia  the 
supreme  military  command  of  the  Saxon  army,  the  right  to  garrison  tlie  fortress  of 
K&nigstein,  the  management  of  the  postal,  railway,  and  telegraphic  systems,  and  the 
cbar^  of  the  diplomatic  representation  of  Saxony  abroad.  As  a  memb^  of  the  German 
empire.  Saxony  has  four  voices  in  the  federal  council,  and  has  a  right  to  send  33  deputies 
to  the  diet. 

lliistory  of  the  Great  Dueihy  qfLcncer  Saaxmy,  and  of  the  Aicanian  EHeetorate  of  Upper 
Saxony. — After  the  final  conquest  of  the  Saxons  by  Charlemagne  they  became  one  of  the 
components  of  the  German  empire;  but  their  country  by  no  means  corresponded  to  what 
is  now  known  as  Saxony.  It  included  the  most  of  the  country  between  the  Elbe,  tlie 
Harz  mountains,  the  Rhine,  and  Fricsland;  and,  in  850.  was  erected  into  a  dukedom, 
with  Lubeck  for  its  capital,  and  ruled  by  hereditary  princes.  Ludolf,  the  flrst  duke,  is 
said  to  have  been  the.  great-gmndson  of  'Wittekinci,  but  nothing  is  certainly  known  of 
his  ancestry.  His  second  son,  -Otlio  the  illustrious  (880-913),  was  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  German  princes;  be  fought  valiantly  against  the  Normans,  and,  on  Uie  extinction 
of  the  Cnrlovingion  dynasty  (911),  refused  the  crown  of  Germany  which  was  unanimously 
offered  him  by  the  electors.  His  son  duke  Henry  (913-936),  surnamed  "the  Fowlei^''' 
obtained  the  throne  (919).  and  commenced  the  Simeon  line  of  German  sovereigns,  which 
was  continued  by  Otho  I.  (q.v.),  Otho  XL  (q.v.),  Otho  III.  (q.v.),  and  Henry  II.,  and 
ended  in  1024.  Otho  I.  handed  over  the  great  duchy  of  Saxony  to  Hermann  Billung  iu 
960,  on  condition  of  military  service;  and  this  family  held  it  till  1106.  Under  the  Billung 
dynasty  the  prosperity  of  the  couutry  greatly  increased,  and  Meissen,  Thuringia,  East 
Saxony  in  Lusatia,  Saxony  in  the  Northern  Mark,  Anhalt.  Saltzwedel,  and  Siesvig 
were  all  dependent  on  the  Saxon  'duke.  A  portion  of  Sixxony  had,  however,  been 
reserved  by  the  emperor,  Otho  I.,  for  his  nephew  Bruno,  who  founded  a  lordship  of 
Saxony-Brun.swick;  and,  in  the  middle  of  the  11th  c,  a  duchy  of  "Saxony  on  the  Weser" 
was  also  founded;  hut  both  of  these  (united  by  marriage  in  1090  or  1096)  came  (lllB)  by 
marriage  to  count  Lothar  of  Suppliabiu-g,  who  was  also  iuve^ed  (1106)  with  the  great 
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Mdky  of  Saxony,  wlrich  •waanaW  mort  exteiuhreithan  •vet,  stretchiDg  from  the  Unstrut 
in  <tetha,  to  the  Eider,  and  from  tiie  Rhine  to  Fomeranis.  After  Lotbar's  accession  to 
the  Itnpoial  throne  in  1125,  he  handed  over  (1187)  tlie  duchy  to  his  son-in-law,  Henry 
the  proud,  the  Quelphic  duke  of  Biivaria,  who  was  thus  Ae  ruler  of  more  than  half  of 
Germany;  hut  this  overgrown  dominion  did  not  long  exist,  for  under  his  son,  Hpnry  the 
lioB  (q.v.),  it  was  wrested  (1180)  from  the  house  of  Guelph,  Bavaria  being  given  to  the 
house  of  Wittelsbacb ;  East  Saxony  created  an  electorate,  and  given  to  Bernhard  of 
Aecania;  Bi-uuswick  and  Luneburg  mostly  restored  to  Henry's  sou;  while  the  numerous 
•Dd  powerful  bisliops  of  Northern  Glermaey  divided  among  thumselves  Westphalia, 
Oldenburg,  and  many  portions  of  Luneburg  and  Brunswick ;  M(ickienburg  and  Holstein 
became' independent,  and  ilie  Saxon  palatinate  in  Thuringia  weul  to  the  landgraf  Lud- 
"wig.'  Saxony,  no\V  shorn  of  its  former  greatness,  consisted  cliitfly  of  what  is  now  Prus- 
aisn  Baxony,  u  -few  districts  separated  from  Brandentnirg,  and  isuxe-Lauenburg,  the  last 
beiag  the  only  portion  of  the  greut  ducUy  of  Saxony,  or  Lower  Hixony,  us  it  is  called, 
irhicli  retained  tlie  name.  Wittenberg  was  the  capital  of  tlie  new  duchy.  Saxony  was 
diminished  in  1211  by  the  separation  of  Anhalt  as  a  separate  principality;  and  in  1260  it 
was  permanently  divided  into  two  portions,  Saae-Lmienburg  and  >Scix«-  tVittenbtrg,  to  tlie 
latter  of  which  the  electoral  dignity  remained,  and  to  which,  on  su)>scquent  dispute 
Itetween  the  two  brunches,  it  was  confirmed  by  the  celebrated  golden  bull  (1856).  The 
Ascanian  line  became  extinct  in  1423  with  duke  Albert  III.,  and  tlie  duchy  then  passed 
to  Frederick  the  warlike,  markgraf  of  Misnia,  and  landgnif  of  Thuringia,  who  was 
invested  with  it  by  the  emperor  Bigisraund  in. 1423.  >  His  poBSessions  consisted  of  Thu- 
ringia, the  present  kingdom  of  Saxony,  Prussian  Saxony,  in  fact  the  whole  of  Upper 
Soioony,  witli  the  exception  of  Anhalt. 

BMuy  of  tJte  countiy  now  kiuncn  at  SoBong. — ^The  earliest  inhabitants  of  upper  Sax- 
i»ny,  since  the  Christian  era,  were  tlie  Hermunduri  (seo-TsnmiNoiA),  and  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  great  Tiiunngiun  kingdom  in  the  .iieginning  of  the  6tli  c,  tlieir  settlementa 
were  taken  possession  of  by  the  Sorlis,  a  Slavic  race,  who  practiced  agriculture  and 
cattle-breeding.  The  Carlo vingian  rulers,  dissatisfied  with  the  iii^^ress  of  those  non- 
German  trlljes,  erected  "marks"  to  bar  their  progress;  and  duke  Otho  the  illustrious  of 
Saxony,  and  his  celebrated  son,  Henry  the  fowler,  warred  against  them,  the  latter — 
sabduing  the  Ueveller,  tlie  Daleminzer,  and  the  Miltzer — founduil  in  their  country  the 
marks  of  Brandenburg  (q.v.),  Misniu  (Meissen),  and  Ltisatia  (Lausitz).  aud  planted  col- 
onies of  Qcrmans  among  the  Sorbs.  In  1090  the  mark  was  bestowed  on  the  house  of 
Welti  n  (a  supposed  off -shoot  of  the  race  of  Wittekind),  and  was  coutirmed  as  a  heredi- 
tary possession  to  that  family  in  1127;  and  the  markgraf,  Henry  the  illustrious  (1221-88), 
whose  mother  was  ^leiress  to  the  lundgrafdom  of  Thuringia,  with  its  appendages,  com- 
bined the  whole  into  a  powerful  state.  Busine.'ss,  commerce,  and  mining  industry  now 
flourished;  great  roads  for  commercial  purposes  were  constructed  liiroiighout  the  conu- 
trjr,  and  the  Leipsic  fidrs  were  established;  and,  in  spite  of  much  internal  discord,  and 
ftequent  partitions  of  Saxony,  its  prosperity  increased.  At  last  Frederick  thx  Waiu 
Like  (1881-1428)  succeeded  in  uniting  the  several  portions  of  Saxony,  to  which  were 
added,  by  purchase  and  nmrriacc,  various  districts  in  Fronconia;  and  in  1438  the  elec- 
torate of  Saxony  (see  above).  The  Saxon  elector  was  now  one  of  the  most  powerful 
princes  of  Oerniany ;  but  unfortunately  the  fatal  practice  ofsulxiividing  the  father's  ter- 
ritories among  his  sons  still  continued,  and  during  the  reign  of  the  elector  Frederick 
THE  Mild  (l'£28-64),  wliose  brother  William  had  obtained  Thuringia.  a  civil  war  tiroke 
out,  and  was  can-ied  on  for  years.  Ernest  (1464-86)  and  Albert  (1464-1500),  the  sons 
of  Frederick,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  their  father,  reisned  conjointly  over  the 
bereditary  domains  of  the  family  (the  duchy  of  Saxony  with  the  electonil  dignity, 
being  reserved  always  to  the  eldest)  till  the  death  of  their  uncle  (1485),  when  Ernest 
obtained  Thuringia,  and  Albert,  Meissen,  while  Osterland  was  <-quHlly  divided  between 
tbem.  Ernest,  tne  founder  of  tlie  Mmettine,  which  was  also  tlic  Mer  or  electoral  Unt, 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Fredrick  the  Wise  (1486-1525),  who  favored  the  reforma- 
tion, and  firmly  supported  and  protected  Luther  against  the  overwhelming  power  of  the 
GathoUc  parly,  which  he  was  enabled  to  do.  from  his  per^nal  influence  with  the 
emperors  Maximilian  and  Charles  V.  His  brother  and  successor.  John  the  Constamt 
(1935-S2),  was  still  more  a  partisan  of  the  new  doctrines,  as  was  ali^o  his  son  and  succes- 
sor, Josh  Frederick  the  MAOtNAmMons  (1532-47);  but  the  latter,  by  the  defeat  of 
Hublberg  (q.v.)  (see  Scrmalkald),  was  forced  to  resign  both  his  electoral  dignity  and 
hk  states.  Albert,  the  founder  of  the  younger,  dueal,  or  Alberttue  line,  was  succeeded 
by  his  sons,  George  the  bearded  (q.v.)  (1500-89),  a  rabid  Catholic,  and  Hbkry  the  PiouB 
(1639-41),  a  no  less  zealous  Protestant;  after  whom  came  the  the  celebrated  Maubicb 
(1541-47)  who 'was  a  professed  Protestant,  but  j(»ned  the  Catholic  party  against  the 
league  of  Scbmalkald,  obliged  the  Protestant  army  to  retreat  from  the  Danube,  and 
took  possession  of  the  estates  of  the  elector  John  Frederick,  who.  however,  speedily 
drove  him  out,  and  took  possession  of  ducal  Saxony  In  bis  turn.  After  the  rout  of  tbQ 
Protestants  at  Muhlt)erg,  Maurice  received  the  electoral  title  (1547-58),  and  the  greater 
floiilon  of  the  estates  of  his  vanquished  cousin.  But  the  arbitnuy  political  measures 
sod  leliirious  severities  which  were  either  instituted  or  promoted  by  tlie  emperor. 
Induced 'Maurice  to  join  the  Protestants,  and,  bv  a  sudden  march  on  Itinspruck,  he  forced 
tke  emperor  to  agree  to  ttie  peace  of  Paoaau^    !New  lyaoaioal  measures  of  tlie  emperor 
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caused  him  to  look  to  an  aUiaace  with  Frmoe,  bat  the  scheme  Was  frustnited  by  Mi 
death,  July  11,  15S3,  near  Sievershausen,  where  two  days  before  he  had  totally  defeated 
the  markgraf  Albert  of  Kulmbaeh,  a  secret  agent  of  the  emperor's.    His  broiher.  August 
I.  (q.v.)  (1S53-86),  the  first  economist  of  the  age,  has  left  a  memory  dear  to  Saxony, 
from  the  numerous  excellent  institntiobs  which  he  establisbed ;  he  considerably  increased 
his  territories  by  purchase  and  otherwise,  and  restored  Altenburg  to  the  Ernestine  lise. 
Christian  I.  (158&-91),  a  weak  prince,  surrendered  the  reins  of  gorernment  to  bis  chan- 
cellor, Crell,  who  was  sacrificed,  in  the  succeeding  reign  of  Chkistian  II.  (1591-16U). 
to  the  revenge  of  the  oifended  nobility.     Christian  IL  weakly  neglected  to  assert  hi* 
claims  'lO  Juliers,  on  the  death  of  its  last  duke,  and  allowed  it  to  become  a  prey  to  Bran- 
denburg and  the  palatine  bouse  of  Neuberg;  but  bis  brother,  John  Qeohoe  I.  (1611-66), 
in  revenge  for  this  spoliation,  allied  himself  to  ATistria,  and  conquered  upper  and  lower 
Lusatia  and  Silesia.     Subsequentlr  the  good  understanding  between  these  powers  was 
destroyed,  and  the  elector  allied  himself  with  Oustavus  Adolphus  (1681),  and  took  part 
in  the  thirty  years'  war.     But  on  the  death  of  Gustavus  the  elector  separated  from  the 
Swedes,  and  made  a  separate  peace  (1685)  with  Austria,  by  which  be  obtained  upper 
and  lower  Lusatia,  acquisitions  confirmed  by  the  gcneml  treaty  of  Westphalia  (1648). 
This  was  the  period  of  the  electorate's  greatest  power.     His  sons,  John  Oeorob  II. 
(1666-80),  August,  Christian,  and  Maurice,  divided  the  estates,  the  three  latter  founding 
cadet  lines,  all  of  which  became  extinct  before  1750.    The.  reigns  of  his  Bucceasois,  John 
QsoBOB  III.  (1680-91)  and  John  Qsobos  IV.  (1691-94),  are  unimportant,  but  that  of 
Frederick  August  I.  (q.v.)  (1694-1733)  well-nigh  ruined  the  hitherto  prosperous  elector- 
ate.   Frederick  August  had  been  chosen  king  of  Poland;  and  his  attempt,  in  company 
with  the  czar  and  the  king  of  Denmark,  to  dismember  Sweden  brought  down  upon  him 
and  his  two  states  the  vengeance  of  the  northern,  "flre-ldng."    Poland  was  utterly 
devastated,  and  Saxony  exhausted  of  money  and  troops.    Besides,  the  king's  habits  were 
most  extravagant,  and  to  maintain  his  lavisli  magnincence,  he  was  forced  to  sell  many 
important  portions  of  territory.     Frederick  August  II.  (q.v.)  (1783-63),  also  king  of 
Poland,  took  part  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession  (q.v.)  against  Maria  Theresa, 
but  finding  the  treaty  of  Berlin  (1743)  not  so  satisfactory  for  himself  as  he  expected,  h* 
Joined  the  empress  in  1745.    The  country  was  atrociously  ravaged  during  the  seven 
years*  war  (q.v.),  and  a  long  time  elapsed  before  It  recovered  its  previous  peaceful  and 
prosperous  state.    Fredkkick  Chmbtian  (1763-63)  and  Frkdebick  August  I.  (1768- 
1837),  labored  zealously  for  the  good  of  their  subjects;  and  under  the  reign  of  the  latter, 
agriculture,  manufacturing,  andindustrial  enterprise  progressed  with  rapid  strides.     Id 
spite  of  his  love  for  peace  the  elector  was  led  into  the  quarrel  respecting  the  Bavarian 
succession  (q.v.);  but  be  refused  the  crown  of  Poland  in  1791,  and  declined  to  take  part 
in  the  convention  of  Pilnitz,  though  he  joined  the  Prussian  confe'deiatiou  of  German 
princes,  and  had  an  army  of  32,000  Saxons  at  the  battle  of  Jena.  '  But  the  pressure  of 
the  French  compelled  him  to  join  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  in  1806,  and  from  this 
time  his  army  fought  side  by  side  with  the  French.    He  obtained  the  union  to  Saxony 
of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  (see  Poland);  but  fearing  that  the  disasters  of  the  French,  in 
1812,  would  be  fatal  to  their  supremacy,  and  to  the  interest  of  Saxony,  he  withdrew  to 
Bavaria,  and  thence  to  Prague,  renounced  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  made  every 
attempt  to  come  to  amicable  terms  with  the  allies.    But  he  was  again  compelled  to  join 
the  French,  between  the  battle  of  Lutzen  (May  3, 1818)  and  that  of  Leipsic  (Oct.  16-19, 
1818),  after  which  he  became  the  prisoner  of  the  allies,  and  his  army  was  joined  to  theirs. 
For  his  support  of  Napoleon  he  was  deprived  of  the  gi-eater  portion  of  Saxony,  which 
was  handed  over  to  Prussia,  but  he  retained  the  title  of  king,  which  had  been  conferred 
upon  him  in  1806.    The  rest  of  his  reign  was  occupied  with  internal  reforms.     Anitont 
(1887-36)  reformed  the  entire  legislation  of  the  country,  and  granted  a  literal  constitu- 
tion, being  urged  thereto  by  a  popular  outbreak  in  the  autumn  of  1831.  The  constitution 
was  proclaimed  Sept.  4,  1831,  and  the  state's  representatives  first  assembled,  Jan.  37, 
1883.    Frederick  August  II.  (1886-64),  his  nephew,  who  had  been-  regent  for  several 
yetufi,  now  succeeded,  and  though  favorable  to  constitutionalism,  be  was  unable  to 
Obtain  the  smooth  and  liarmonious  working  of  the  new  system.    In  1843  violent  contests 
commenced,  accompanied  by  occasional  riots  in  the  principal  towns,  on  the  subject  of 
tl»e  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  publicity  of  legal  proceedings.    Sometimea  the  consti- 
tutionalists, and  sometimes  their  opponents,  gained  the  supremacy,  and  for  a  long  timo 
the  efforts  of  the  two  parties  counteracted  each  other.    Toward  the  close  of  the  king's 
leign  he  was  a  mere  tool  in  the  bands  of  the  reactionary  party,  headed  by  his  brother 
John,  who  succeeded  in  1854.    John,  however,  supported  constitutionalism,  and  estab- 
lished courts  of  justice  throughout  the  kingdom.     For  the  hostile  attitude  assumed  by 
Saxony  toward  Prussia  before  1866,  and  its  subsequent  history,  see  Germany. 

BAXOKT,  Prussian,  the  most  westerly,  undetaclied  province  of  Prussia,  bounded  on 
the  e.  and  n.e.  by  the  province  of  Brandenburg.  Area,  9,780  sq.m. ;  pop.  '75,  2,168,988. 
The  w.  districts  are  occupied  by_  the  Harz  mountains,  and  the  peak  of  the  Brock^ 
(8,788  ft.  high)  is  the  chief  elevation.  The  greater  portion  of  the  surface,  however,  is 
level,  and  slopes  toward  the  n.,  in  which  direction  flow  the  principal  rivers — the  Elbe, 
with  its  tributaries,  the  Soale  and  Mulde.  The  climate  is  mild  and  healthy,  and  the  soil 
is  exceedingly  fertile  and  well  cultivated.    More  than  the  half  of  the  area  is  under  crop, 
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)uid  nearly  f  are  nncultiTated,  and  in  water  and  wood.  The  OMene  Ave,  in  the  s.w.,  ia 
eapeciaUy  famous  for  ita  abundant  fertility.  Manufacturing  industry  ia  most  actively 
carried  on,  aod  tlicrc  are  spinning,  weaving,  and  oil-mille  in  great  numbers.  Tlie  capital 
is  Magdeburg  (q.v.).  Tlic  larger  portion  of  Pmasian  Saxony  (7,911^.m,)  was  detaclied 
from  tbe  kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  ceded  to  Fruwia,  by  deprec  of  tlie  cougresa  of  Vienna, 
1815.    See  Saxony. 

SAXTOI^",  Joseph,  1799-1878;  b.  Penn. ;  received  a  common-school  education;  in 
lUs  youth  made  improvements  iu  macliinery  for  nail  factories:  went  to  Philadelphia 
1817;  invented  there  a  machine  for  cutting  the  teeth  of  chronometer  wheels,  and  an 
escapement  with  compensating  pendulum,  and  constructed  a  clock  for  tilt!  steeple  of^ 
Independence  hall,  wnich  remained  a  long  time  in  use;  resided  9  years  in  London, 
where  he  became  intimate  with  Faraday;  was  chosen  principal  assistant  in  the  Adelaide 
gallery  of  science,  and  made  several  valuable  mechanical  contrivances.  Having 
returned  to  Philadelphia,  he  superintended  the  making  of  machinery  for  the  U.  S.  mint, 
and  afterward  hnd  charge  of  the  construction  of  standard  weights  and  measures,  accu- 
rate sets  of  which  he  furnished  for  the  state  capitals  and  the  custom-houses.  He  received 
several  gold  medals  for  his  skillful  inventions.  Among  his  ingenious  contrivances  may 
be  mentioned  the  mirror  comparator  for  comparing  standard  measures,  and  the  tracing 
machine  for  dividing  them;  the  deep-sea  thermometer,  used  by  the  U.  S.  coast  survey 
in  exptortng  the.Qulf  stream;  the  self -registering  tide  gauge;'aQa  thcimmcrscd  hydrom- 
eter. 

SAXTON,  BuFCB,  b.  Deerfie1d,Mass.,  1834;  graduate  of  West  Point  1819.  In  183a-M 
be  was  placed  at  the  bead  of  a  surveying  expedition  which  crossed  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains. In  185S-S9  be  proceeded  to  the  coast,  and  invented  a  self-registering  thermometer 
for  deep-sea  sounding,  which  l)ears  his  name.  In  1859  he  was  instructor  at  West  Point. 
Duriiig  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  was  quartermaster,  with  rank  of  capt. ;  was  with 
capt.  Lyon  at  8t.  Louis,  with  McClellan  in  West  Virginia,  and  Sherman  at  Port  Royal; 
made  brig.gen.  of  volunteers  1863.  In  1863-^  he  was  military  governor  of  the  depart- 
ment of  ue  south;  brevet  brig.gen.  U.  8.  army  1865. 

■AT.  Jean  Baftiote,  an  eminent  French  economist,  was  b.  at  Lyon,  Jan.  6,  1767. 
Being  destined  by  his  father  for  a  commercial  career,  he  passed  a  part  of  his  youth  Sn 
England;  and  on  his  return  to  France,  obtained  a  situation  in  a  life  insurance  company, 
about  which  time  he  made  his  first  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Adam  Smith.  During 
the  revolution,  he  was  forsome  time  secretary  to  Claviirc,  the  minister  of  finance ;  and  from  ° 
1794  to  1800  edited  a  journal  called  La  Dieads,  in  which  he  expounded  with  great  effect 
the  views  of  Smith.  Already  Say  had  acquired  a  distinguished  reputation  as  a  thiaker 
by  his  TraM  d'Sconomie  Politique,  ou  Simple  Eepote  de  la,  Maniire  dunt  teforment,  te  dit- 
tribuent  et  «e  coneomment  let  JSie/mte*  (Paris,  1808),  and  other  works.  Called  to  the  tribu- 
oate  in  Kov.,  1799,  was  not  slow  to  express  his  disapprobation  of  the  arbitrary  tenden- 
cies of  the  new  consular  government,  and  in  1804  he  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  a  body 
that  had  become  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  Bonaparte.  Under  the  despotism  of  the 
empire.  Say  was  forced  into  private  life,  and  betook  himself  to  industrial  pursuits,  estab- 
lishing (along  with  bis  son)  at  Auchy  a  large  spinning-mill,  which  soon  employed  not 
less  than  500  workmen;  and  when  Eionaparte  fell.  Say  found  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
economical  and  commercial  movement  that  marked  the  epoch.  In  1814  the  second 
edition  of  his  now  celebrated  lyaiti  appeared,  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Alexander,  who 
had  long  called  himself  his  "  pupil;"  and  in  the  same  year  the  French  government  sent 
him  to  England  to  study  the  economical  condition  of  that  country.  In  1819  a  new  chair, 
that  of  Bcorwrnie  Induttrielle,  was  created  for  him  at  the  Gonservatoire  des  Arte  et  Mitiert; 
and  Sa}r  added  both  to  his  influence  and  liis  popularity  by  the  lucidity,  grace,  and  intensity 
of  convictiou  displayed  in  his  lectures.  In  1881  he  was  appointed  professor  of  political 
economy  at  the  CoUige  de  France,  but  died  Nov.  15,  1883.  Altiiough  strictly  a  follower 
of  Adam  Smith,  Say  is  an  independent,  sagacious,  and  penetrative  tliinlscr.  Ricardo 
apeaksof  liis  work?  as  containing  "  severai  accurate,  original,  and  profound  discussions." 
Ue  was  the  first  to  teach  Frenchmen  to  consider  rationally  such  questions  as  customs- 
duties,  the  currency,  public  credit,  the  colonies,  and  taxation;  and  though  the  briULnnt 
socialistic  tfaeorizers  say  that  he  is  not  an  eeonamiete  epiritualiste,  many  will  consider 
that  defect  a  merit.  Besides  his  ehef  tTonivre  already  mentioned,  Say  wrote  (among 
otber  works)  De  FAngleterre  et  dee  Anglaite  (Par.  1813),  Catiehiime  SEtonomie  PoUttque 
(Par.  1815),  Lettrei  d  Jtfalthut  (Par.  1830),  Court  Complet  iPEeonomie  Politique  (Par.  1838-l| 
1880),  and  Meldnget  et  Oorretpondenee  (Par.  1883).  His  principal  writings  form  vols.  9' 
to  13  in  Ouillaumin's  GoUeetion  det  EeonomiiUt. 

SAY,  Thomas,  1787-1884-;  b.Pbiladelphia;  inhisyouthengagedin  trade,  but  meeting 
with  no  success,  began  the  study  of  natural  history  and  was  a  contributor  to  the  journal 
of  the  Philadelphia  academy  of  natural  science,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders. 
From  18!8  to  1835  he  was  engaged  in  several  scientific  exploring  expeditions,  one  bciiw 
that  of  Long  (q.  v.),  to  the  Rociy  mountains.  In  1835  he  settled  at  New  Harmony,  Ind.,  and 
there  spent  the  rest  of  bis  life.  He  made  many  discoveries  in  zoology  and  concbology, 
and  especially  in  entomology.  His  principal  works  were  Amtriean  Entom«^ogy,  and 
Amenrieam  Ooneluilegy. 
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SATBROOK,  a  t.  In  e.  Connbetiout,  at  thee,  termintts  of  the  Connecticut  YftUejr 
lailroad,  und  oa  the  Shore  lint-,  a  division  of  the  New  Yorli  and  New  Haven  and  HaiV 
ford  railroad;  in  Old  Saybrook  townsliip;  pop.  '80  (of  tlie  towQship),  1803.  It  is  82  m. 
e.  of  New  Haven  off  the  n.  Bliore  of  Long  Island  sound,  attlie  moutli  of  the  Connecticut 
river.  It  id  the  seat  of  Seabury  institute,  and  was  the  first  location  of  Yale  college.  It 
was  the  Ecenc  of  the  meeting  of  tlie  representatives  of  Congi-egatioDal  churcliee  wMch 
framed  tlie  Saybroolt  platform.  It  is  much  visited  in  summer,  being  a  chanuiug  retreat 
for  city  residents.     It  lias  a.  manufactory  of  edged  tools. 

SA.YRE,  Lhssvis  Austen,  b.  New  Jersey  1820;  graduated  at  Transylvania  university 
in  1887;  studied- medicine  with  Dr.  David  Green  in  N.  Y.  city;  graduated  at  the  college 
of  Pliysicians  and  Surgeons  in  1842;  became  prosector  to  Dr.  AVillard  Parker,  the  pro- 
fessor of  surgery  in  that  college,  and  in  1859-60  professor  of  orthopedic  surgery  in  Bclle- 
vue  hospital  medical  college.  He  is  the  author  of  several  papers  on  orthopedic,  or 
reparative  surgery. 

8AYUE,  Stephen,  1734-1818;  b.  Long  Island;  educated  at  the  collegtc  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Ho  was  a  prosperous  banker  in  London,  of  which  he  was  elected  sUeim.  He  enjoyed 
tlie  confidence  of  the  carl  of  Chatham ;  and  his  known  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  American 
colonies  caused  his  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  advantage 
being  taken  of  au  unguarded  expression.  He  was  released,  but  was  fiiiaucially  ruined. 
He  was  fur  some  time  private  secretary  to  Franklin,  who  employed  him  on  several  mis- 
sions, as  did  Arthur  Lee. 

SCAB,  in  sheep,  like  itch  in  man,  or  mange  in  horses  or  dogs,  depends  upon  the  irri' 
tetiou  of  a  minute  acarus,  which  iMirrows  in  the  skin,  especially  if  diriy  and  scurfy,  caus- 
ing much  itching,  roughness,  and  baldness.  The  parasite  readily  adheres  to, hurdles, 
trees,  or  other  objects  against  which  the  affected  sheep  happen  to  rub  themselves,  and 
hence  is  apt  to  be  transftrred  to  the  skins  of  sound  stuscp.  Chief  among  the  approved 
remedies  are  diluted  mercurial  ointments,  tobacco- water,  turpentine  ana  oil,  and  ai'seni- 
cal  solutions,  such  as  arc  used  for  sheep-dipping.  One  of  the  best  and  simplest  applica- 
tions cousists  of  a  pound  each  of  common  salt  and  coai-sc  tobacco,  boiled  for  half  an 
hour,  in  about  a  gallon  of  water;  to  this  arc  added  2  drams  of  cori-osive  subliinRte;  and 
the  mixture  diluted  until  it  measures  three  gallons.  For  each  sheep,  a  pint  of  this  mix- 
jture  should  be  carefully  applied,  from  a  narrow-necked  bottle,  along  the  back,  and  to 
any  othbr  scurfy  itchy  parto.  A  second  drtissing,  after  an  interval  of  a  week,  will  geu- 
«rally  effect  a  perfect  cure. 

S0A3BABD  is  the  sheath  for  a  sword  or  bayonet,  at  once  lo  render  the  weapon  harm- 
less and  to  protect  it  from  damp.  It  is  usually  made  of  black  leather,  tipped,  mouthed, 
and  ringed  with  metal;  but  the  British  cavalry  wear  scabbards  of  steel.  These  better 
sustain  the  friction  against  the  horse's  accoutermenls,  but  are  objectionable  from  their 
noisiness,  and  the  consequent  impossibility  of  surprising  an  enemy.  The  sword-scabbard 
is  suspended  to  the  lielt  by  two  rings;  the  bayonet-seaboard  hooks  into  a  frbg  in  connec- 
tion with  the  waist-lK-lt. 

SCABBARD-FISH,  Lepidopm  argyrem,  an  acanthopterous  fish,  belonging  to  tlip 
family  triehiuridce,  and  nearly  allied  to  the  mackerels.  The  members  of  the  genus 
Upidopu*  are  tteuioid  flslies  with  elongated  snouts,  projecting  under  jaws,  and  strong, 
sharp,  cutting  teeth.  The  ventral  fins  are  reduced  to  small  scaly  plates,  but  there  is  a 
Well  formed  forked  tall.  The  L.  argyreut,  or  scabbard  fish,  is  of  a  bright  silver  coloi:, 
attaining  a  length  of  6  ft.,  and  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  British  fishes.     See  Tricuicbida. 

8CABi!I.'LUX,  ji  kind  of  pedestal  to  support  busts. 

BCABEE8.     SeelTOH. 

SOA'BIOira  (Scabiota),  an  extensive  genus  of  herbaceous  plants,  exclusively  natives  of 
the  eastern  hemisphere,  of  the  natural  order  dipsaeacta.  See  Teabbl.  The  flowers  are 
collected  in  termiual  lieads.  surrounded  by  a  many-leaved  involucre,  so  as  to  resemble 
those  of  the  order  componim.  The  Dbvil'sbit  Scabious  {S.  tuccita.)  is  a  very  common 
autumnal  flower  in  British  pastures.  Tlie  plant  possesses  gi'eat  astringency,  but  no 
important  medicinal  virtues,  although  it  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  of  great  efllcacy  in 
all  scaly  eruptions,  and  iience  the  name  scabious,  from  Latin  seabies,  leprosy.  The  end 
of  the  root  appears  as  if  abruptly  bitten  off,  and  the  superstition  of  the  middle  ages 
regurdcd  it  as  bitten  off  by  tlie  devil,  out  of  envy,  beeausc  of  its  usefulness  to  mankind! 
Tlie  Sweet  Scabious  (S,  atropurpurea)  is  a  well  known  fragrant  garden  flower.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  a  native  of  India. 

SCAD,  Caranx  traehunu,  or  tracJiurvs  vulgaris,  a  fish  of  the  family  Komberidas.  some 
times  called  the  lu/ne  mackerel,  because  of  its  resemblance  to  the  mackerel,  and  its  com- 
-parntive  coarseness.  It  is  from  12  lo  16  in.  long,  of  a  dusky  olive  color,  changing  to  a 
resplendent  green,  waved  witli  a  bluish  gloss,  the  head  and  lower  parts  silvery,  the  throKt 
black.  There  are  two  small  free  spines  in  front  of  the  anal  fin.  The  species  of  earanm 
-•re  very  numerous,  and  it  is  sometimes  divided  into  several  genera;  but  tlie  send  is  the 
only  one  found  on  the  Briti.ih  coasts.  It  is  common  on  the  south-western  coasts  of  England, 
but  comparatively  rare  to  the  north.  It  sometimes  appears  in  iramenseshoals,  pursuing  tiifi 
Sry  of  herring  or  similar  prey,  and  the  multitudes  have  sometimes  been  so  great  ana  so 
crowded  together,  that  they  could  be  lifted  out  of  the  sea  by  buckets,  and  overloaded 
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nets  have  been  torn  to  pieces.  The  scad  hassomethingof  the  initekerel flavor-.  Although 
not  much furcd. fur  when  fresli>  it-  is  often  salted,  ^ond  in  that  state  is  esteemed  as  an 
article  of  food. 

■QA'FEIJi,  a  double-peaked  mountain  in  Cumberland,  on  the  Westmoreland  border, 
18  m.  a.8.w.  of  Keswick,  is  a  chief  feature  in  the  eceueiy  of  the  lake  coiintiy,  in  the 
heart  and  center  of  which  it  stands.  Of  its  two  peeks,  the  higher  is  3,229  ft.,  the  other 
8.002  ft  in  height 

SCAOLIOIiA,  a  composition  made  to  imitate  the  most  costly  kinds  of  marble,  and  other 
ornamental  stones;  and  so  successfully  fs  it  done,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguisli 
between  the  artiBcial  and  the  real  stone.'  It  consists  of  finely  ground  piaster  of  Paris 
mixed  with  a  thin  solution  of  fine  glae,  and  colored  with  any  of  the  earthy  colors,  such 
as  ocbers,  umber,  Sienna  earth,  Armenian  lx>le,  and  sometimes  chemical  colors,  such  as 
tlie  chrome  yellows,  etc.  Tliis  is  spread  over  the  surface  intended  to  represent  marble; 
and  while  st'ill  soft,  pieces  of  iibrous  gypsum,  marble,  alabaster,  and  other  soft  but  orna- 
mental stones,  are  pressed  into  it,  and  made  level  with  the  surface.  When  the  compo- 
sition is  set  hard,  it  is  rubbed  down,  and  polished  with  the  ordinary  stone-polishing 
materials,  which  give  it  a  very  fincr^loss.  fhis  kind  of  work  is  only  adapted  for  inte-. 
riois,  because  scagliold  will  not  bear  exposure  to  damp  for  any  length  of  time;  but  its 
lightness,  and  the  extreme  ease  with  which  it  may  be  applied  to  valls,  pillars,  pilnstevs, 
and  even  cornices,  render  it  very  useful  for  the  decoration  of  the  better  class  of  dwellings 
and  public  buildings. 

SCALA,  the  name  of  an  Italian. jfamil^wboeeceat  was  Verona,  of  which  place  the 
Ohibelline  Masting  della  Scala  was  elected  2>ode^a  in  1260.  After  being  in  office  five 
years  he  was  made  perpetual  capt.  of  the  city.  Assassinated  in  1273,  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Albert,  who  was  soon  made  loi-d  of  Feltre,  Vicenza,  "and  Belluno.  The' 
greatest  ot  the  family  was  Ca»  Fkakcbbco,  or  Can  Orande,  as  he  was  culled  (1290-1S29) 
ue  friend  of  Dante,  and  who  filled  bis  court  with  sculptors,  poets,  and  painters.  He 
was  capt.  of  the  alliance  between  Mantua,  'Verona,  Esie,  anti  otlier  cities;  an  ally  of 
Henry  of  Luxembourg:  and  the  head  of  the  Ohibellines  ju  Lombardy.  His  power 
extended  over  almost  all  the  later  Yenetia,  inchiditlg  Este,  Cremona,  Monsclice,  Padua, 
Feltre,  Vicenea,  and  Trevise.'  His  descendants  ruled  till  1887,  when  "Verona  came 
imder  the  dominion  of  the  Visconti. 

SCA'LA  HO'TA,  a  sea-port  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  stands  on  an  eminence  at  the  head  of  a 
gulf  of  the  same  Dame,  40  m.  s.  of  Smyrna.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Ephesus 
(q.v.)  are  in  the  vicinity.  An  important  export  trade  is  carried  on".  Pop.  stated  at 
20.000.  The  gulf  of  6cala  Nova,  confined  on  the  s.  by  the  island  of  Samos,  is  40  m, 
long  and  abont  20  m.  broad. 

BCAIiS-H£AI>  (a  corruption  probably  of  sealed  head)istbo  popular  name  of  a  fungous 
parasitic  disease  of  tlie  scalp  (and  occasionally  of  the  face  and  other  parts)  known  in 
medical  phraseology  fls  fatug,  tinea  farofa,  and  parriffo  scutulata.  The  primai-y  seat  of 
the  parasite  is  in  the  lowest  portion  of  the  hair- follicles,  outside  tlie  layer  of  epithelium 
which  covers  the  root  of  the  liair.  The  plant  is,  however,  oflen  found  in  cup-shaped 
depressions  on  ^  surface  of  the  scalp,  forming  tlie  yellow  hooey oomb-like  musses  which 
suggested  the  s^ciflc  name  famii  (honeycomb)  for  the  disease.  The  honeycomb  crust 
continues  to  increase,  preserving  its  circular  form  and  depressed  center,  till  it  occasion-, 
ally  reaches  a  diameter  of  nearly  half  an  inch.  These  crusts  commonly  appear  in  crops, 
and  may  be  either  distinct  or  confluent  "At  a  more  advanced  stage,'  says  Dr.  Aitken,- 
"  the  epidermis  disappeai-s,  and  a  viscid  fluid  is  seciQted  in  such  abundance  as  to  form, 
one  entire  Intrustatiou  over  the  entire  liead;  hence  .the  porrigo  larvaUs—vaaak  or  vizot- 
like  acald-hcad.  The  smell  of  the  scab  is  peculiar,  and  has  been  compared  to  tiiat  of  the: 
urine  of  a  cat,  or  of  a  cage  in  which  mice  have  been  kept.  It  is  probably  due  to  a  spcciesi 
of  alcoholic  fermentation  in  connection  with  the  vegetablegrowlh."  Tlie  scab  sometimes 
resembles  a  lupine,  or  a  minute  shield,  rather  than  the  cell  of  the  honeycomb,  and  lience 
the  varieties  of  scald-head  which  have  been  described  under  the  name  of  poirigo  lupinoaa 
fatdparriffo  leutulata. 

The  great  point  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  treatment  of  this  affection  is  to  destroy  the 
cryptogamic  parasite,  and  to  eradicate  its  germ.  For  this  purpose  the  head  should  be 
sfaaved,  and  poultices  then  applied  till  the  scabs  are  removed.  Tar-ointment  slKtuld 
then  be  applied,  night  and  morning,  the  old  ointment  being  washed  off  with  soft  soap 
and  water  before  the  fresh  dose  is  laid  on.  Dr:  Aitken  states,  that  in  the  early  stage  of 
the  disease,  in  place  of  the  preceding  treatment,  it  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  cut  the  hair 
close,  and  t<j  wash  the  affected  parts,  night  and  morning,  with  oil  ot  turpentine.  If  the 
disease  does  not  yield  to  these  applications,  the  same  treatment  as  that  recommended  for 
Rmowoiix  must  be  tried. 
SCAUM.    See  Burnb. 

8CAI£-ASX0B  consisted  of  small  plates  of  steel  riveted  together  in  a  manner  resem- 
bling tiie  scales  of  a  fish.  From  the  small  size  of  the  plates,  it  possessed  considerable 
pliability,  and  was  therefore  a  favpritc  protection  for  the  neck,  in  the  form  of  a,  curtain 
bMging  from  the  helmet  Scaleanner  is  now  obsolete,  except,  perhaps,  amopg  some 
eMt«ii.|M>tsntstw.  ..  — •     '      -  ■■:  -  — *- 
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KALB,  XU8I0AL,  a  SQCcession  of  n«tes  anuiged  in  the  order'of  pitch,  and  compris- 
ing  those  sounds  wliich  may  occur  in  a  piece  of  music  written  in  a  given  key.  The' 
ultimate  criterion  of  what  should  constitute  a  musical  scale  is  doubtless  wliat  gives 
most  pleasure  to  a  cultivated  ear;  but  the  sounds  that  please  the  ear  are  also  found  to  be 
those  that  stand  in  certain  simple  mathematical  relations  to  each  other.  Among  the 
ancient  Greeks,  various  different  scales  or  modet  were  in  use,  of  which  six  wereeener- 
ally  .  enumerated — the  Dorian,  Phrygian,  Lydian,  Mixo-Lydian,  Ionic,  and  i^lian. 
Excepting  in  the  music  of  the  Greek  cburclr  and  of  the  Ambrosian  diant,  modem 
musical  feeling  hiis  rejected  all  .of  these  but  two,  the  Ionic  and  .^olian,  the  former  of 
which  is  now  known  as  tlie  major,  and  the  latter  the  minor  mode.  In  both  modes,  the 
scsile  consists  of  a  series  of  seven  steps  leading  from  a  given  note  fixed  on  as  the  tonic  or 
key-note  to  its  octave,  which  may  be  extended  indefinitely  up  or  down,  so  long  as  the 
Bounds  continue  to  be  musical. 
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For  an  explanation  of  the  principles  on  which  these  scales  are  founded,  and  of  their 
derivation  from  the  harmonic  triad,  see  Music.  The  major  scale  is  derived  from  much 
simpler  proportions  than  tlie  minor.  The  minor  scale  requires  to  be  modified  by  occa- 
sionally sharpening  its  sixth  and  seventh. 

tCiXES  OF  TIBHES.  They  arc  divided  by  .^gassis,  whose  classification  is  generally 
adopted,  into  xheplacoid.ffanoii,  ctenoid,  aai^feHoMtorms.  PCiuoMi scales  (from  the Gr.plM 
a  broad  plate)  Ue  side  by.side  without  overlaippiiig  or  imbricating.  Theyare«ftea  elevated 
at  the  center  so  ns  to  form  a  strong  jprojeciing  point.  All  the  cartilagmoua  fishjes,  except 
the  sturgeon,  have  placoid  scales.  Ganoid  scales  (from  the  Gr.  ^anoe,  splendor)  are  covered 
with  a  fine  enamel,  and  generally  of  a  rhomboidal  form  and  imbricated.  The  sturgeon 
and  the  twny  pike  (lepidoateus)  have  scales  of  this  nature,  but  the  finest  examples  of  tnese 
scales  are  found  in  fossil  fishes.  Glenoid  scales  (from  kteii,  a  comb)  are  generally  of  a 
rounded  or  oval  form,  with  teeth  or  projections  on  their  posterior  margin.  They  are 
devoid  of  enamel,  and  present  an  imbricated  arrangement.  The  perch  and  many  osse- 
ous fishes  possess  these  scales.  Ogdoid  scales  (from  the  Gr.  kylMi,  a  circle)  consist  of 
concentric  layers  of  horn  or  bone,  without  spinous  margins,  and  not  covered  by  enamel. 
They  arc  soft  and  flexible,  present  a  variety  of  linear  markings  on  their  upper  surface, 
and  usually  exhibit  an  imbricated  arrangement.  The  carp,  herring,  salmon,  etc.,  possess 
these  scales.  In  many  cases,  two  kinds  of  scales  occur  in  the  same  fish,  while  in  other 
cases  the  different  species  of  a  single  genus  exhibit  different  kinds  of  scales. 

For  anatomical  details  regarding  the  structure  and  mode  of  development  of  scales, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  prof.  Huxley's  article  "  Tegumentary  Organs"  in  the  Oycl/^xedia 
of  Anatomy  and  Phyidt^ogy,  and  to  prof.  Vrilliamson's  memoirs  in  the  PliHotophieal 
TrantaeUom,  1840-53.  In  their  chemical  cdmposition,  the  scales  of  fishes  approxi- 
mate to  the  bones,  except  that  they  contain  more  organic  matter.  The  brilliancy  of  tint 
exhibited  by  many  fishes  is  due  apparently  to  the  phenomena  of  optical  interference, 
rather  than  to  the  presence  of  coloring  manner.  Figures  of  ctenoid  and  ganoid  scales 
are  given  in  the  articles  Ctssoid  P'ihrb8  and  Ganoid  Fishes. 

SCALES  OF  NOTATIOK  ore  tlie  various  "radicles"  which  determine,  as  explained 
under  notation  (q.v.),  the  form  and  digits  of  the  number  expressing  any  numerical 
quantity.  Thus  the  number  288,  in  the  decimal  or  common  system  whose  radix  is  10, . 
signifies  9  units,  8  tens,  and  2  hundreds,  or  2  X  10' +8  X  10  +  9.  To  express  the 
same  number  in  the  quinary  scale,  for  instance,  we  must  group  the  289  units  into  multi- 
ples and  powers  of  6;  an  operation  which  may  be  performed  in  either  of  two  ways,  as 
follows: 


iaS(takinKln  i,  aad  dariTbic 

mi 


S1S4  (qubiatr) 
6  '        , '  ^ 

ll^oarijrliig  br  Uf 
6 

5 


or  2124  fl.c.,  ax5«4-lX6*-+-ax6-f4)inthe  quinary  scale  represents  the  same 
numerical  quantity  as  288  in  the  decimal  scale.    The  following  list  shows  the  same 
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DBinerical  quantity  according  to  the  acsles  having  for  tb«ir  radices  the  first  11  nuinb«n 
after  unity,  and  will  partly  indicate  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  scale: 

iDtheMnary  (radix S9 scale I0Q,10D,<Xn 

"  ternuT        (  "  8)  "    » 101,101 

"  quaternary  (  "  4)  "    > 10,201 

"  Quinary        (  "  6)  " S,1M 

"  genary         (  "  0)  "    1,S0I 

•'  aepteuary    (  "  7)  "    M> 

"  octaiy          (  "  8)  "    441 

"  nonary         (  "  9)  " 8S1 

"  decimal        (  "  10)  "    ta» 

"  undepaiy     (  "  11)  "    9«S 

"  duodecinial(  "  1»)  "    101 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  binary  scale  possesses  only  two  symbols,  0  and  1,  the  ternary 
has  8,  while  llie  undenary  would  require  a  symbol  in  addition  to  the  9  digits  and  zero  to 
express  10,  which  is  a  digit  in  that  scale,  and  the  duodecimal  scale  two  additional  sym- 
biw  for  10  and  11.  A  glance  at  the  above  table  shows  at  once  that  if  the  binary  scale 
had  been  iu  ordinary  use,  great  facility  in  the  "performance"  of  arithmetical  operations 
would  have  been  obtained  ut  the  cost  of  largely  iucreasiog  their  "  extent,"  and  that  both 
the  advantage  and  disadvantage  diminish  as  we  raise  the  scale.  The  selection  of 
"  ten"  as  the  ordinary  scale  is  very  prevalent,  and  was  evidently  suggested  by  the 
nnmber  of  fingers;  but  the  scales  of  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  and  twenty  have  at 
various  times  been  made  use  of  by  afew  nations  or  tribes.  Tlie  scale  of  twelve  has  lone 
been  generally  employed  in  business  among  northern  European  nutions,  as  is  instanced 
by  such  terms  as  "  gross,"  signifying  12  tiroes  12,  and  "  double  gross,"  deuuting  12  times 
13  times  12;  and  it  has  also  been  largely  iairoduced  into  the  standard  measurements  of 
quantity,  as  inches,  pence,  ounces,  troy,  etc.,  causing  a  considerable  amount  of  com- 
plexity in  calculation,  as  all  abstract  numerical  calculation  follows  the  decimal  system. 
To  remedy  this  acknowledged  evil,  it  has  been  proposed  to  iotroduce  the  decimal  system 
M  Mo,  as  lias  been  done  in  France,  Italy,  Russia,  etc.,  or  else  to  do  the  same  with  the 
duodecimal  system.  Those  who  hold  to  the  first  proposal  have  the  argument  of  con- 
formity in  their  favor;  those  who  support  the  latter  do  so  ou  the  ground  that  12  has  in 
prcmortion  far  more  aliquot  parts  than  10  has,  and  tliat  on  this  account  the  number 
of  fractions,  and  the  size  of  each  numerator  and  denominator,  would  be  diminished; 
while  both  parties  can  bring  overpowering  argumenta  against  tho  continuance  of  tike- 
present  method,  or  rather  want  of  method.    See  DxciUAii  System. 

SGALIOZS,  Julius  C^sab,  one  of  the  most  famous  men  of  letters  that  have  appeared 
since  their  revival,  was  born  in  1484.  In  after-life  he  created  for  himself  a  noble  pedi- 
me,  and  made  out  that  he  was  descended  from  the  princely  family  of  the  Scalas  of 
Verona,  and  that  his  birthplace  was  the  castle  of  Riva,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lago  di 
Quarda.  According  to  his  own  account,  he  was  educated  first  under  the  famous  Fra  Gio- 
coodo;  was  afterward  attached  as  a  page  to  the  emperor  Maximilian,  whom  he  attended 
for  17  years  in  peace  and  "frar ;  was  next  made  a  pensioner  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara ;  there-. 
after  studied  at  Bologna;  commanded  a  troop  of  cavalry  at  Turin  under  the  French 
viceroy;  prosecuted  his  studies  there  in  philology,  philosophy,  and  medicine;  and  in 
15lS(  went  to  Agen,-in  France,  with  the  bishop  ot  that  dioce.se,  a  member  of  the  Rovere 
fiuniiy,  to  whose  household  he  became  physician.  Tiraboschi's  account,  however,  which 
is  the  more  probable,  represents  him  as  having  been  bom  at  Padua,  the  son  of  Benedict 
Bordoni,  who  w.is  a  geographer  and  miniature-painter  of  tliat  city,  and  who,  either  from 
the  sign  of  his  shop  or  the  name  of  the  street  be  lived  in,  assumed  the  surname  Delia 
Scala.  Up  to  hia  42d  year,  young  Giulio  Bordoni  resided  chiefly  in  Venice  or  Padua, 
engs^ng  inthe  study  and  practice  of  medicine,  and  appearing  under  his  true  name  as 
Ml  author.  In  1525  he  witUdrew  to  Agen,  either  from  some  advtintageous  offer,  or  with 
a  view  to  promote  his  fortune,  and  there  fixed  his  abode.  He  becamn  physician  to  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  in  that  capacity  sought  in  mftrrlage  Andietta  de  Roques- 
Lobejac,  a  young  lady  only  16  years  of  age,  and  of  noble  and  rich  parentage.  An  obsta- 
^  was  thrown  m  the  way  of  this  alliance;  and  probably  with  the  purpose  of  improving 
his  position,  and  lessening  the  disparity  in  station  between  himself  and  the  object  nf  \m 
affections,  he  procured,  in  1528,  letters  of  naturalization  as  a  French  subject,  under  the 
wune  of  Jules-C^sar  de  Lescalle  de  Bordonis.  This  was  probalily  the  occasion  when  he 
added  Cassar  to  his  baptismal  name  of  JuHus.  The  marriage  took  place  in  1539,  and  was 
both  happv  and  fruitful.  He  died  in  1558  leaving  behind  Lim  a  mass  of  publications  on 
various  subjects,  and  a  reputation  for  extent  and  depth  of  learning,  which,  considering 
the  ripe  age  at  which  he  made  the  majority  of  his  acquirements,  redounds  to  the  credit 
ot  bis  vigorous  understanding  and  extraoroinary  memory.  As  a'  thinker,  he  was  more, 
independent  than  sound;  and  as  a  man,  was  of  violently  irritable  temper  and  excessive 
vanity.  His  best  known  publications  are — Commentarii  in  Hippoerati*  LSyrum  d»  Intom- 
nib  (Commentaries  on  the  Hippocratic  Treatise  on  Dreams);  De  Causi$  Lingua  Latina 
Ubri  XVJII.,  celebrated  as  the  first  considerable  work  written  in  the  Latin  language  in 
modem  times,  and  not  without  value  even  yet;  his  Latin  translation  of  AristoUe's  £m- 
Uny  of  Anmali;  his  Meereiiationvm  Exotenearum  liber  guinttu  dedmu*  de  SiMilitate  ad 
JStronntH,  Cardanum;  bis  seves  books  of  JPgetiet  (also  in  Latin,  and  on  the  whole  bis 
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be«t  work);  bis  GammtntaHei  en  ArutoUe  and  TTieophrattuti;  his  two  orations  agaiabf 
Erasmus;  his  Latin  poems,  etc.  •- 

BCALIGEB,  Joseph  Justus,  the  tenth  son  of  J.  C.  Scaliger  and  Andietta  de  Rqques- 
Lobejac,  and  much  his  father's  superior  in  learning,  -was  born  in  1540  at  Agen,  wh'encc, 
at  the  age  of  11,  he  was  sent,  alon^  with  two  of  his  brothers,  to  the  college  of  Bordeaux, 
where  for  three  years  he  studied  Latin.  A  pestilence  brealcing  out  in  the  town,,  he  was 
recalled  by  his'  father,  who  supplemented  the  scanty  knowledge  which  his  son  brought 
home  witli  him  by  making  him  write  a  Latin  declamation  every  day  upon  any  subject  ho 
chose.  Under  this  training  he  soon  attained  great  proficiency  as  a  Latinist;  and  in  bis 
10th  year,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  Greek  under  the 
famous  Turoebus.  Ue  was  less  indebted,  however,  to  any  master  than  to  himself;  and 
finding  that  his  progress  was  slow  under  his  great  preceptor,  he  closeted  himself  alono 
with  Homer,  and  in  21  days  read  him  through,  with  the  aid  of  a  Latin  translation,  an«l 
committed  him  to  memorjr.  In  less  than  four  months  lie  had  mastered  all  the  Greek 
poets.  Next,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Persian,  and  the  most  of  the  modern  European  languages 
succumbed  in  rapid  succession  to  his  industry,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  assiduous 
ill  his  composition  of  verses  both  in  Latin  and  Greek.  About  this  time  he  boasted  that 
he  could  speak  13  languages,  ancient  and  modern ;  and  such  was  his  ardor  in  study,  that 
he  allowed  himself  only  a  few  hours'  sleep  at  night,  and  would  frequently  pass  whole 
days  without  rising  from  his  books  even  for  meals.  His  proficiency  in  literature, 
especially  in  the  history,  chronology,  and  antiquities  of  Greece  and  Rome,  secured  him; 
in  1683,  an  honorable  engagement  from  Louis  de  la  Roche  Fomy,  at  that  time  French 
ambassador  at  the  pouliBcal  court.  The  year  before,  however,  lie  had  become  a  ProteSr 
tant,  which  rendered  it  difficult  for  him  to  retain  an  appointment  in  Prance.  Except 
that  he  traveled  a  good  dual,  at  the  generous  instance  of  his  patron,  and  visited  the  chief 
universities  of  France  and  Germany,  and  even  found  his  way  to  Scotland,  we  knovf 
little  of  his  life  between  1565  and  1593.  He  is  conjectured  to  have  traveled  in  Italy,  and 
to  have  gone  as  far  as  Naples.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  in  the  year  last  named  he 
complied  with  an  invitation  of  the  Dutch  government,  and  went  to  fill  the  chair  of  litem- 
ttlre,  vacated  by  Li{)sius  in  Ijevden  university,  where  he  spent  the  residue  of  his  days. 
His  labor  now  consisted  chierfy  in  Interpretmg  and  illustrating  the  classical  sutliors.- 
He  died  of  dropsy  on  Jan.  21,  1669,  and  was  never  married.  ■  We  have  said  that  he  far 
excelled  his  father  in  learning;  but  it  should  be  added  that  ho  was  not  a  whit  less  irrita- 


logical  flclions  in  his  well-known  letter  to  Dousa  on  the  splendor  of  the  Scaliger  family, 
flis  writings  abound  with  expressions  of  hatred  and  contempt  toward  his  opponents,  and 
he  has  enriched  the  vocabulary  of  learned  abuse  to  an  extent  well-nigli  proverbial.  He 
was,  however,  a  man  of  immense  vigor  of  understanding,  and  must  be  credited  with- 
having  been  the  first  to  l.iy  down  in  his  treatise  De  Emendatione  Temporum  (Paris,  158J0 
a  complete  system  of  clironology  formed  upon  fixed  principles.  It  was  this  most  learned 
achievement,  and  his  invention  of  the  Julian  period,  that  secured  for  him  the  title  of  tlie 
father  of  chronological  science.  It  was  subjected  to  much  emendutory  criticism  by 
censors  like  Petavius,  and  also  by  himself,  its  errors  having  been  partly  corrected  by 
him  in  his  later  work,  the  Thesaurut  Temporum,  eomp^tens  Eimbii  PampiUi  Chronicon 
eum  Imgoijids  Chronologim  Canonibu*  (Amst.  1658,  3  vols.  fol.).  Among  the  classical 
authors  whom  he  criticised  and  annotated  are  Theocritus,  Seneca  (the  tragedies),  Varro, 
Ausonius,  Catullus,  TibuUus,  Propertius,  Manilius,  and  Festus.  His  other  works  aro 
Dt  Tribui  Sectis  Judceorum;  Di»«ertation»  on  SyJijeeU  of  Antiquity;  Poemata;  Epatota;  a. 
translation  into  Latin  of  two  centuries  of  Arabian  proverbs,  etc.  He  numbered  among 
Ills  f  riendl  the  most  illustrious  scholars  of  the  time,  such  as  Lipsius,  Casaubon,  Grotius, 
Hcinsius,  the  Dupuys,  Snumaise,  Vossius,  Velscr,  P.  Pithou;  and  interesting  notices  of 
him  are  preserved  in  such  works  as  the  Uueiiana,  and  above  all,  in  the  two  vols,  of 
SeaMgerana,  which  embody  his  conversations,  and  which  were  collected  and  published 
after  Iiia  death. 

SCALLOP,  more  commonly  escalop  (q.v.),  in  heraldy,  a  species  of  shell.  It  has  bcea- 
considered  the  badge  of  a  pilgrim,  and  a  symbol  of  the  apostle  St.  James  the  greater,, 
who  is  usually  represented  in  the  garb  of  a  pilgrim. 

SCALLOP-SHELL.    SeePscTKN. 

SCALP,  *rtiK,  is  the  term  employed  to  designate  the  outer  covering  of  the  skull  or 
brain-case.  Except  in  the  €aet,  that  hair  in  both  sexes  grows  more  luxuriantly  on  the 
scalp  than  elsewhere,  the  skin  of  the  scalp  differs  so  slightly  from  ordinary  skin  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  details  on  this  point.  But  besides  the  skin,  the  scnip  is 
composed  of  the  expanded  tendon  of  the  occiplto-frontal  muscle,  and  of  intermediate' 
cellular  tissue  and  blood-vessels.  Injuries  of  the  scalp,  however  slight,  must  be- 
watched  with  great  caution,  "  for  they  may  be  followed  by  erysipelas,  or  by  inflnmitta-' 
tlon  and  suppuration  under  the  occipito-frontal  muscle,  or  within  the  cranium,  or  by 
suppuration  of  the  veins  of  the  cranial  bones,  and  general  pya;mia  that  may  easily  prove 
fatal." — Druitt's  Surgeon's  Vade  Meeam,  8th  editlon7  p.  882.  In  the  treatment  of  a  wound 
of  this  reffion,  no  part  of  the  scalp,  however  injured  it  may  be,  should  be  cut  or  torn 
kway;  and,  if  possible,  the  me  of  stitdies  should-  be  avoided,  as  plasters  and  -baudi^es- 
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will  geaeTBUy  aufBce  .to  keep  the  separated  parts  in  .apposition.  The  cliance  of  suppura- 
tion may  be  prevented  by  coagulatiug  the  blood  exterually,  by  dressiu^  tl>e  wound  with 
lint,  saturated  with  friars'  balsam  Jtinetura  benzoin,  comp.),  so  aa  to  seal  up  the 
injured  part  from  the  access  of  air. .  The  patient  should  be  confined  to  the  house  (and  In 
serere  cases  to  bed),  should  be  moderately  purged,  and  fed  upon  non-stimulating,  but 
not  too  low  diet 

Bunis  of  the  scalp  are  very  liable  to  be  followed  b^  erysipelas  and  diffuse  inflam- 
mation, but  the  brain  is  comparatively  seldom  affected  m  these  cases. 

Tumors  of  the  scalp  are  not  uncommon,  the  most  frequent  being  the  cutaneous  cysts 
popularly  knowns  as  wetis  (q.y.),^.and  vascular  tumors. 

(MAKAiniES,  the  ancient  name  o£  a  liver  in  the  Troad  (see  Tbot),  which,  according 
to  Homer,  was  also  called  Xanthus  (Gr.  yellow)  by  the  gods,  and  as  a  diviuity  took  an 
important  part  in  thu  Trojan  war,  its  de'atructive  floods  doing  serious  injury  to  one 
party  and  thus  materially  assisting  the  other.  The  Scamander  rose  in  mount  Ida  (q.v.), 
and,  flowing  w.  and  n.w.,  discharged  itself  into  the  Hellespont,  after  being  joined  by  the 
Simois,  about  2  m.  from  its  mouth:  the  two  rivers,  however,  since  the  Ist  c.  A.O., 
have  had  separate  courses.  There  has  been  much  controversy  as  to  what  modern  river 
corresponds  to  the  ancient  Scamaoder;  Mr.  C.  Maclaren,  however,  in  his  Plaint  of  Iroy, 
has  clearly  identified  it  with  the  Mendere.  . 

Kl^XXLJMi,  a  small  plinth  below  the  bases  of  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  other  columns. 

-  MAIDCOHT  is  a  gum-resin  of  an  ashy-gray  color,,  and  rough  externally,  and  having 
a  resinous,  splintering  fracture.  Few  drugs  are  .so  uniformly  adulterated  sis  scaminony, 
which,  when  pure,  contains  from  81  to  83  per  cent  of  resin  (which  ia  the  active  purgative 
ingredient),  6  or  8  of  gum,  with  a  little  .starch,  sand,  fiber,  and  water.  The  oirdinary 
adulterations  are  chalk,  flour,  guaiacum,  resin,  and  gum  tiagacaoth. 

Scammnny,  when  pure,  is  an  excellent  and  trustworthy  cathartic  of  tlie  drastic  kind, 
well  adapted  for  cases  of  habitual  constipation,  and  as  an  active  purgative  fur  children. 
The  resin  of  soamraony,  which  is  extracted  from  the  crude  drug  by  rectified  spirit, 
possesses  the  advantage  of  being  always  of  a  nearly  uniform  strunglh,  and  of  being 
almost  tasteless.  The  seammonyvnoeture,  composed  of  four  grains  of  re»in  of  scammony, 
triturated  with  two  ounces  of  milk,  until  a  uniform  emulsion  is  obtained,  forms  an 
admirable  purgative  for  young  children  in  doses  of  half  an  ounce  or  more.  According 
to  Christison,  "  between  7  and  14  grains  of  resin,  in  the  form  of  this  emulsion,  constitute 
a  safe  and  effectual  purgative"  for  adults.  Another  popular  form  for  the  administration  of 
scammony  is  the  compound  powder  of  seamraony,  composed  of  scammouy,  jalap,  and 
.ginger,  the  doee  tor  a  child  beiiig  from  2  to  6  grains,  .and  for.au  adult  from  6  to  12  grains. 
Scammony  is  frequently  ^ven  surreptitioualy  in  the  form  of  biscuit  to  children  troubled 
with  thread  worms. 

The  plant  which  produces  this  valuable  drug  is  convolvulut  teammonia  (see  Comror.- 
YTTLT/a),  a  native  of  the  Levant.  It  is  a  perennial,  with  a  thick  fleshy  tapering  root,  8  to  4 
ft.  long,  and  3  to  4  in.  rn  diameter,  which  sends  up  several  smooth  slender  twining  stems, 
with  aerow-head  shaped  leaves  on  long  stalks.  The  root  is  full  of  an  acrid  milky  juice, 
which  indeed  pervades  the  whole  plant.  The  scammony  plant  is  not  cultivated,  but  the 
drug  ia  collected  from  it  where  it  grows  wild.  The  oniiniiry  mode  of  collecting  scam- 
mony'isby  laying  bare  the  upper  part  of  the  root,  making  incisions,  and  placing  shells 
ur  small  vessels  to  receive  the  juice  as  it  flows,  which  soon  dries  and  hardens  in  the  air. 

The.  name  French  or  Monpeuer  scammony  is  given  to  a  subst.ince  which  is  prepared 
in  the  s.  of  France,  chiefly  from  the  juice  of  eynnnehum  monspeUacum,  a  plant  of  the 
natuml  order  asclepia4seT>.    It  is  a  violent  purgative. 

SOAKSALim  ICAGNA'TirX.  This  offense  waa  committed  in  speaking  words  in 
derogation  of  a  peer,  mdge,  or  great  officer  of  the  realm,  and  a  special  action  was 
brought  for  such  words,  the  punishment  being  damages  and  imprisonment.  But  now 
this  proceeding,  though  not  expressly  abolished,  is  superseded  by  the  ample  remedies  of 
criminal  information  (q.  v.),  inaictment,  or  action.  A  somewhat  similar  offense  in  Scot- 
land ia  esUed  leasing-makijag  (q.v.). 

SOAnOEBBEG  (properly, /sA»7i(2«r-Aei;',  "the  prince  Alexaader,"  the  name  ^ven  him 
by  the  Turks),  the  famous  patriot  chief  of  Epims,  was  b.  in  that  country  in  1414.  His 
real  name  was  Gleorge  Costriota,  and  hie  father,  John  Costriota,  was  one  of  the  great 
lords  of  Epirus,  his  mother,  Voisava,  being  a  Servian  princess.  In  1423,  he  was  given  as 
oqe  of  the  hostages  for  the  obedience  of  the  Albanian  chiefs,  and  his  physical  beauty 
and  intelligence  so  pleased  Amunth  IL,  that  he  was  lodged  in  the  royal  palace,  and 
subsequently  circumcised  and  brought  up  in  Islamism,  being  also  put  under  the  tuition 
of  skillful  masters  in  the  Turkish  Arabic,  Sl&ve,  and  Italian  languages.  In  1/433,  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself  in  Asia  as  a  Turkish. pasha  (of  one  tail) ;  but  being  offended 
at  the  oonflscation  of  his  paternal  domains,  and  being  solicited  by  some  Epirote  friends 
to  return,  to  his  native  country  to  aid  ia  the  restoration  of  its  jadcpcpdence,  he  watched 
an  opportunity  of  withdrawing  from  the  Turkish  army.  He  had  not  long  to  waft,  for 
the  generous  and  unsuspicious  sultan,  who  had  caused  him  to  be  brought  up  as  if  he  iHtd 
been  bis  own  son,  gave  him  the  command  of  a  large  divisid  of  the  army  which  ^os 
destined  to  act  against  the.  Hungarian  invaders.  Scanderbeg,  having  concerted  his  plans 
U.  K.  XIII.— 14 
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with  800  of  hie  fellow-countrymen  in  the  Turlcish  anny,  deserted  during  the  confusion 
of  the  first  battle  (1443),  and  having  previously  compelled  Araurath's  secretary  (whom  he 
afterward  murdered  to  avoid  detection)  to  prepare  an  order  invcstiug  him  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  Croia  (now  Ak-!ii*»ar),  the  capita!  of  'Epinis,  he  and  his  comptinions  lied 
thither  with  all  possible  speed.  The-  unsuspecting  governor  at  once  resigned  the  town 
into  his  hands,  and  was  massiicred  along  with  the  garrison.  At  the  news  of  Scanderbeg's 
success,  the  whole  country  rose  in  insurrection,  and  in  80  days  he  had  driven  every  Turii,, 
except  the  garrison  of  Sfetigrad,  out  of  the  country.  In  order  to  strengthen  himself  in" 
his  new  position,  be  invited  a  number  of  the  neighboring  princes  and  Albanian  chiefs  to 
a  conference,  at  which  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  make  no  terms  with  the  Turks, 
and  to  obey  Scanderbez  implicitly  as  their  leader.  Scauderl)eg  then  raised  an  army  of 
15,000  men,  with  which  he  completely  scatteretl  (1444)  the  40,000  Turks  whom  the 
indignant  suttan  had  sent  against  him,  killing  an  immense  number  of  them,  and  taking 
a  few  prisoners.  Three  other  Turtcish  armies  sliared  the  same  fate,  and  the  "animus' 
with  which  the  contest  wus  carried  on  may  be  imagined,  when  we  consider  tliat  tiie 
number  of  prisoners  taken  in  the  la.st  (1448)  of  these  three  l>attles  amounted  to  teventy- 
two.  Amuratli  himself  in  1449  took  the  tield,  and  stoimcil  many  of  the  principal 
fortresses,  but  being  then  ill  of  his  fatal  malady,  he  retired  from  before  Croia,  to  die  at 
Adrianople  (1450).  Scanderbeg's  splendid  successes  brought  in  congratulations  from  the 
pope  and  the  sovereigns  of  Italy  and  Aragon,  but  many  of  the  Epirote  chiefs  were 
becoming  wearied  of  the  continual  strife,  and  fell  off  from  him,  someoi  them  even  join- 
ing the  Turks.  Scanderlieg's  career  was  now,  in  consequence,  of  a  more  checkered 
character,  but  in  spite  of  occasional  defeats,  he  stoutly  refused  all  the  liberal  and  fair 
proposals  of  the  sultan,  Mohammed  II.,  who  had  a  profound  admiration  for  him,  and 
sheltered  by  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  coautry,  carried  ou  an  unceasing  warfare. 
At  last  an  armed  convention  was  agreed  to  in  1461,  and  Scandertieg  profited  by  thi.<! 
leisure  to  pay  off  his  debt  to  the  pope  and  the  king  of  Araguu  (both  of  whom  had  sup- 

Elied  him  with  material  assistance  during  his  greatest  need),  and  crossing  over  to  Italy, 
e  routed  the  partisans  of  Anion,  and  restored  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  the  latter  of  bis 
benefactors,  returning  home  laden  with  honors  and  benedictions.  At  the  instigation  of 
the  pope,  who  had  tried  in  vain  to  raise  the  other  Christian  princes  of  Europe  against 
the  Turks,  Scanderbeg  broke  the  armed  truce  in  1464,  and  repeatedly  defeated  the  1  urlis; 
but  Mohammed  becoming  furipus  at  these  unprovoked  aggrestiions,  equipped  two  mighty 
armies,  the  first  of  which  invested  Croia,  the  second,  under  his  own  leadersliip,  advanced 
more  leisurely.  The  first  army  was,  after  a  desperate  contest,  defeated  by  Scanderbeg 
in  1466;  but  the  restless  and  indomitable  chief,  worn  out  with  the  incessant  toil  of  24 
years,  died  at  Allsso,  Jan.  17,  1467.  The  war  continued  to  rage  some  time  longer,  but 
the  great  mainstay  of  the  country  was  now  wanting,  and  before  the  end  of  1478,  the 
Turkish  standara  floated  undisturbed  over  Epirus.  Barlesio,  a  fellow-counlrvman  of 
Scanderbeg,  who  has  written  his  biography  (Db  Vita  et  Moribut  ae  relnu  gestit  Geo.  Ctui- 
tnoti,  Rome,  1537),  remarks  his  sobriety,  the  purity  of  his  manners,  and  the  strictness 
of  his  religious  belief.     He  had  vanquished  the  Turks  in  23  pitched  battles. 

BCAKDnrA'yiA,  a  large  peninsula  in  the  n.  of  Europe,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the 
Arctic  ocean;  on  the  w.  by  the  Atlantic,  North  Sea,  Skager  Rack,  Cattegat,  and  Sound; 
and  on  U»e  s.  and  e.  by  the  Baltic  sea,  gulf  of  Bothnia  and  Finland,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected on  the  n.e.  by  an  isthmus  825  m.  wide.  This  peninsula  comprises  the  two  king- 
doms, Norway  (q.v.)  and  Sweden  (q.v.);  is  1240  m.  long,  from  230  to  460  m.  broad, 
area  800,000  sq.  m.  The  ridge  of  mountains  which  traverses  the  peninsula  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  length  gives  character  to  the  whole  conformation.  The  western  division  of 
the  Scandinavian  peninsula  is  covered  with  mountains;  the  eastern  half,  Sweden,  con- 
sists principally  of  low-lying  country.  The  monntains  of  Scandinavia  extend  from 
Waranger  Fiord,  in  the  extreme  n.e..  to  the  promontory  of  the  Naze,  in  tlieextreme  s.w., 
with  an.f^verage  breadth  of  180  miles.  They  consist  principally  of  gneiss  and  micaceous 
schist,  sometimes,  but  rarelv,  of  poi-phrry,  syenite,  granite,  andf  chalk;  salt  is  not  found  ; 
silver,  copper,  and  iron  abound.  The  Scandinavian  mountains,  though  forming  in 
reality  one  great  range,  are  considered  as  forming  four  sections — the  Lapland  mountains. 
In  the  n.,  from  1000  to  2,060  ft.  high;  the  Kiolen  mountains,  from  1500  to 2,675 ft. high: 
the  Dovre  Fjelde,  from  2.500  to  8,600  ft.  high;  and  lastly,  the  Southern  Fjelde,  4,000 
to  5,150  ft.  high.  Though  of  inconsiderable  height,  yet  the  numerous  glaciers  and  snow- 
fields  of  the  mountains  of  Scandinavia  impart  to  this  range  almost  an  Alpine  character. 
The  climate  of  Scandinavia  is  much  milder  on  the  w.  Uian  on  the  e.  side,  a  fact  (<i  be 
ascribed  probably  to  the  influence  of  the  Oulf  stream.  The  character  of  the  country  it« 
physical  features,  industries,  etc.,  are  givea  ander  the  articles  Norway  and  Swf.d>it 

The  ancient  Beandia,  or  Scandinavia,  included  northern  Denmark,  as  well  as  the 
peninsula  that  still  retains  the  name.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Pliny,  who,  unaware  that 
the  peninsula  was  attached  to  Finland  on  the  n.  considered  Scandinavia  as  an  island. 

SCAiraiirATIAH  LAKOVASE  and  LITEXATTHE.  The  language  which  was  spoken 
during  the  heathen  ages  in  all  the  northern  or  Scandinavian  lands,  and  which,'  in  accord- 
ance with  traditionary  belief,  had  been  introduced  by  Odin  and  his  companions,  when  the 
Gothic  tribes  supplanted  the  more  ancient  races  of  the  Finns  and  Lapps,  is  always  referred 
to  by  the  oldest  authorities  either  us  the  Z>d/uii  t&nga,  "Danish  tongue,    or  as  the 
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Ihrrmna.  "Norse."  We  never  bear  of  the  "Swedish"  or  "Gothic  tongue,"  and 
although  different  dialects  no  doubt  existed,  from  an  early  period,  among  the  Scandi- 
navian people,  it  is  certain  that  substantially  the  same  lan.guage  was  spoken  by  the 
Northmen  generally  till  the  11th  century.  According  to  recent  inquiries,  the  race  Of 
the  Northmen,  before  their  settlement  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  was  divided  into  an 
etistem  and  western  branch,  the  former  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  used  the  old  lan- 
guage of  Norway  and  Iceland,  and  the  latter  the  Swedish  and  Danish  dialects.  Tliese 
two  divisions  of  the  race  liad  entered  Scandinavia  by  different  routes,  tlie  eastern  liaving 
passed  along  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  through  the  country  of  the  Finns  and  Lapps,  while  the 
western  bi-anch  had  crossed  from  Russia  to  the  Aland  islands,  and  sprena  from  llience 
southward  and  westward:  and  itscems  natural  to  infer  that  in  their  respective  Hues  of 
migration  they  may  have  incorporated  into  their  own  speech  some  of  the  special  character- 
istics that  belonged  to  the  language  of  the  peoples  with  whom  the^  come  in  contact.  But 
the  differences  thus  introduced  could  not  have  been  Important,  for  we  find  the  same  lan- 
guage employed  in  the  several  most  ancient  laws  of  the  different  people  of  Scandinavia, 
while  the  two  Eddas  (q.v.)^the  oldest  monuments  of  Scandinavian  speech — which  were 
compiled  in  Iceland,  wliitherthe  Northmen  had  carried  their  language  on  their  settlement 
in  the  island  in  the  9th  c,  give,  evidence  of  an  almost  complete  identity  of  local  and 
personal  names.  This  unity  of  language  is  further  proved  by  the  agreement  which  is 
found  to  exist  in  all  runic  inscriptions,  from  Gleswicli  to  the  northern  parts  of  Sweden, 
and  from  Zealand  to  the  western  shores  of  Iceland.  All  monuments  of  this  old  North- 
ern tongue  would,  however,  have  been  lost  to  us,  had  not  tlie  Norrsena  or  Norwegian 
form  of  it  been  carefully  preserved  and  cultivated  in  Iceland  through  the  short  songs 
(A^'od  or  quida)  relating  to  the  deeds  of  the  gods  and  heroes  of  the  north,  which  had  existed 
as  early  probably  as  the  7th  c,  and  had  passed  with  the  religion  and  usages  of  Norway  to 
the  new  colony.  After  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Iceland  in  the  year  1000, 
schools  were  founded  there,  classic  literature  was  cultivated,  and  Roman  chai-acterswere 
adopted  for  the  writing  of  the  national  tongue,  but  this  did  not  interfere  with  the  zeal  with 
which  the  national  laws  and  poems  were  collected  and  studied  by  native  scholars.  This 
literary  activity  continued  unabated  till  the  13th  c,  when  the  republic  of  Iceland,  afl«r 
having  long  been  distracted  by  the  dissensions  of  the  rival  aristocratic  families  of  the 
island,  was  conquered  by  Hakon  VI.,  king  of  Norway.  Since  1380,  Iceland  has  formed 
pait  of  the  Danish  dominion?,  and  although  since  that  period  the  colonists  have  partly 
succumbed  to  ihe  cramping  influences  of  the  subordinate  and  dependent  conditions  in 
'which  they  have  been  placed;  the  distance  from  the  mother-country,  and  the  tenacity 
with  which  the  people  cling  to  all  memorials  of  their  former  history,  have  enabled  them 
to  preserve  their  language  so  unchanged,  that  the  Icelander  of  the  present  day  can  read 
the  sagas  of  a  thousand  years  since,  and  still  writes  in  the  st>.me  phraseology  tbat'his 
forefathers  used  ages  ago.  But  while  the  old  Scandinavian  tongue  was  thus  preserved 
in  tie  far-distant  colony,  it  had  undergone  great  changes  in  Norway;  and  when,  by  the 
union  of  Calmar  in  13w),  the  latter  country  was  united  to  Denmark,  the  Danish  foi-m  of 
speech,  that  had  in  the  meanwhile  been  changing  under  the  modifying  influences  due  to 
to  the  intrduction  of  Latin  and  to  contact  with  other  nations,  supplanted  the  Norwegian 
language,  which  thendeforth  being  banished  from  the  pulpit,  the  law  courts,  and  from 
literature,  split  up  into  numerous  dialects  peculiar  to  special  valleys  and  fijords,  b«it 
unknown  in  the  larger  towns. 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  Icelandic  or  ancient  Scandinavian,  which  is  closely 
allied  to  its  sister  Teutonic  languages,  and  like  them  betrays  its  eastern  origin,  we  find 
that  it  differs  from  the  latter  in  several  important  points.  It  has  this  striking  peculiarity, 
that  the  definite  article,  instead  of  coming  before  the  noun,  is  appended  as  a  termination 
to  the  end  of  the  word.  The  adjective,  moreover,  which  in  its  indefinite  form  is  subject 
tp  inflections,  for  all  genders  and  cases,  undergoes,  when  in  its  definite  form,  fewer  and 
riighter  changes.  Again,  while  in  the  (German  tongues  the  verb  in  the  inflnitive  ends  in 
«  consonant,  in  the  old  Scandinavian  it  invariably  terminates  in  a  vowel.  The  old  Scan- 
dinavian language  has  e.  passive  form  of  the  verb  unknown  to  its  Oolhi^  sister  tongues; 
and  while  in  Glerman  the  third  person  of  the  present  tense  differs  from  the  second  person, 
such  is  not  the  case  in  Old  Northern.  In  the  latter,  the  vowel  sounds  are  greatly  modi- 
fled  by  avery  perfect  system  of  combinations,  indicated  by  dots  or  accents;  and  m  addi- 
tion to  the  consonants  of  the  Gothic  lan^agcs.  It  has  an  aspirated  d  and  t.  It  possesses, 
moreover,  a  flexibility  and  richness  of  construction,  which  admit  of  favorable  compari- 
son with  those  of  the  ancient  classical  languages,  while  in  regard  to  the  number  and 
comprehenafyeness  of  its  words,  and  its  consequent  independence  of  foreign  derivates, 
it  presents  a  character  of  regularity  and  unity  which  is  wanting  to  the  other  Germanic 
languages.  Its  mode  of  construction  is  simple  in  prose,  and  In  the  earlier  forms  of 
poetry,  although  in  the  latter  periods  of  the  skalds  (q.  v.)  it  degenerated  into  a  state  of 
artificial  complexity.  The  chief  feature  of  the  metrical  system  employed  in  Old  North 
em  poetry  was  alliteration  (q.v.J.  The  alliterative  method  was  continued  after  the 
introducuon  of  terminal  rhyme,  out  the  simplicity  of  the  ancient  lay  gave  way  In  the 
10th  c.  to  the  most  artificial  complexity  of  versification  in  the  meters  mvented  by  the 
skalds.  Besides  these  skaldic  measures,  of  which  106  are  enumerated  in  the  HatbuykM, 
or  Key  of  Meters,  drawn  up  in  the  18th  c.  by  the  Icelander,  Snorri  Stnrlesson  fq.v.),  the 
skalds  were  required  to  know  the  Kenningar,  or  poetic  synonyms,  of  which  there 
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were  an  enormous  number;  some  words,  bb  6din,  island,  etc.,  having  upward  of  100. 
The  main  feature  of  the  syotem  was  that  nothing  must  be  called  by  its  right  name:  thus 
^k  ship  was  a  beast  of  the  sea,  a  serpent  of  the  waters,  a  dragon  of  the  ocean,  etc. ;  a 
woman  was  a  graceful  tree,  a  fair  pearl,  etc. ;  a  wife  was  a  hiisband's  Biins  (q.T.),  or  his 
confidential  >iud  intimate  friend,  etc. 

The  fragments  of  old  northern  poetry  that  &ave  come  down  to  us  in  the  Edda*  belong 
for  the  most  part  to  the  8th  c,  or  even  ^rbaps  to  the  7th  c. ;  and  consist  of  short  songs 
(hijod  or  qmda),  which  are  either  mystic,  didactic,  mythic,  or  my^ho-historic  in  their 
■n  character.  See  Edda.  It  is  supposed  tl>at  some  of  these  compb.sitious,  and  sever.il  of 
the  poems  which  celebrate  the  adventures  of  the  gods,  giants,  and  elves,  were  competed 
prior  to  the  immigration  into  Scandinavia  of  Odin  and  his  followers;  while,  on  the  uuer 
hand,  the  local  coloring  of  others  sutlicieutly  prove  their  northern  origin.  In  addition 
to  the  subjects  belonging  to  the  Odinic  mythology,  we  have  in  the  mytlio-bistoric  lays, 
known  as  the  songs  of  the  famou.'i  Smith  VOIuudr,  or  the  VSiundar-quida,  a  cyclus  of 

.heroic  poems  similar  to  the  old  Oerman  epic  the  NibdungenUed  (q.v.);  but  much  more 
ancient  in  form  than  that  in  which  the  latter  has  reached  us.  In  the  9th  and  10th  cen- 
turies tlie  ancient  epic  and  the  simple  songs  of  the  older  poets  gave  place  to  the  artificial 

.  poetry  of  the  skalds,  which,  from  its  earliest  development,  manifested  a  realistic  tendency, 
and  made  the  real  adventures  of  living  men  the  subject  of  their  compositions.     Many  of 

•  these  compositions,  as  the  Eirikamdi,  or  the  Death  and  Apotheosis  of  King£ric  Bloodaxe, 
,,who  died  m  053;  the  ffakonar  ma.l,  or  Fall  of  llakon  the  Uood;  and  several  poems  by  the 
,  famous  Icelandic  skald  Egill  Skalagrimson,  while  they  aSord  valuable  materials  for  the 

early  history  of  the  north,  are  among  the  latest  of  the  skaldic  productions  that  preceded 

,  the  more  degenerate  periods  of  the  art.    To  the  11th  and  13th  centuries  belong  the  poems 

known  as  Orongaldr  and  Aiar-J/od,  which  were  composed  in  imitation  of  the  ancient 

.  compositions,  and  consist  of  moral  and  didactic  maxims,  the  former  conceived  from  an 

assumed  heathen,  and  the  latter  from  a  Christian  point  of  view.    In  the  13th  c.  tlie 

,  skaldic  art  thoroughly  declined,  and  gave  place,  in  Iceland,  to  a  puerile  literature,  based 

.upon  biblical  stories  and  saints'  legends.     In  Scandinavia  proper,  a  more  modem  form 

01  national  literature  was  in  the  meanwhile  being  gradually  developed  by  means  of  oral 

transmission,  whence  arose  the  folk-lore  and  populiir  songj  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  and 

(he  noble  Danish  ballads  known  as  the  Kcempe  viaei;  wbose  composition  in  the  old 

,  northern  or  Icelandic  tongue  may  probably  be  referred  to  the  14th  century.   The  enrltest 

Icelandic  prose  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  the  12th  c,  when  Ari  '*  liinns  Frode,"  or 

■",  the  wise,  composed  a  history  of  his  nativp  island  and  its  population  in  the  MetuUnga-bok 

.  «nd  Laadndma-bok,  the  latter  of  which  was  continued  by  others.     He  was  the  first 

,  noriliern  writer  who  attempted  to  assign  fixed  dates  to  events  by  reference  to  a  definite 

■.chronology,  and  his  work  is  remarkable  as  the  earliest  historical  comiiosition  written  in 

,the  old  Danish  or  Norse,  as  it  still  remains  in  the  living  language  of  Iceland.    These 

:. works,  which  have  since  perished,  entered  largely  into  tUe  composition  of  the  annals  of 

,.the  early  kings  of  Norway,  compiled  a  century  later  by  Snorri  Sturlesson  under  the  title 

.  of  the  Heimaknngla.    Throughout  the  middle  ages  the  literature  of  Iceland  was  enriched 

,  with  numerous  national  and  other  sagas,  *the  materials  of  which  were  drawn  from 

,  skaldic  songs,  folk-lore,  local  traditions,  and  family  histories;  and  in  its  later  stages  of 

development  included  among  its  subjects  the  mythic  cycle  of  Arthur  and  his  knights, 

•(Merlin,  Alexander,  Charlemagne,  eta    The  compilation  of  the  laws  of  the  idand 

attracted  the  attention  of  the  Icelanders  at  an  early  period;  and  inlllS  a  complete  code, 

known  as  the  Qragas,  which  had  been  derived  from  the  ancient  Norse  law,  was  submit- 

,  tod  to  the  allthing  or  popular  assembly,  and  a  few  years  later  the  canons  of  the  church, 

;  or  the  KrMnreUi;  were  settled  and  reduced  to  writing.    A  collection  of  those  enact- 

„ment8  in  the  ancient  and  subsequent  codes,  which  are  still  in  force  in  Iceland,  has  been 

.made  by  Stephenson  and  Sigurdsaon  (Copen.  1853),  under  the  title  of  Lagamfn.  handa 

..JUandi;  while  the  anciei^t  Norse  laws,  beginning  with  the  QulatMngt-lOg  and  the  Ilird- 

.  ^ra  of  Hakon  the  good,  which  date  from  the  10th  c,  have  been  ably  and  critically 

..edited  in  Nor^fay  under  the  title  of  J!ibrge»  gwmle  Love  (Christ  1846-49).    The  study  of 

..the  old  northern  language  and  literature,  which  was  successfully  inaugurated  by  the 

..native  scholars  of  Iceland  in  the  17th  c,  was  soon  prosecuted  with  equally  happy 

...results  in  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  within  the  last  20  years  in  Norway,  where  thesub- 

. ject  forms  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  investigation  of  the  language  and  history  of 

,Uie  coimtry.    Copenhagen  has,  however,  in  recent  times,  bepn  the  principal  seat  of 

.these  inquiries,  the  successful  prosecution  of  which  has  been  materiaflyj'acnitatcd  by 

;.,the  lar^  number  of  important  Icelandic  MSB.  contained  in  Us  libranes,  and  by  the 

foundation  of  the  ArneMagnussen  collection  in  1772:  and  the  different  societies  espe- 

,  oUlly  designed  to  promote  the  study  of  Icelandic  and  oinortherii  antiquarian  monuments. 

lAmong  the  Icelandic  aiid  Danish  scholars  who  have  gained  pre-eminent  distinction  in 

•  theee  departments  of  research,  we  may  ijistance  Arnc-Magnussen,  Torfseus,  Olavsen, 
,  If  inn  Magnussen,  Worm,  Resenius,  .Bartholin,  Thorlaclus,  MftUer,  Bask,  Rafn,  Keyser, 
.  JIunch,  linger,  Lange,  etc.  In  the  study  of  the  grammar  and  comparative  structure  of 
.  the  language,  which  excited  an  interest  as  early  asthelBtli  c,  as  Is  proved  by  the  gram- 

•.  maticsl  treatises  and  rules  of  prosody  incorporated  in  the  younger  Edda,  no  one  has 

.-.(srlnced  ahigher  order  of  scientific  acumen  and  critical  learning  than  Rask  (q.v.),  who  in 

his  erudite  work  Om  det  gamle  Nbrditke  Sprogt  OprituUlte  (Kjopenh.  1818)  threw  a  flood 
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of  newaDdimport^t|Ught  on.  the  sobleet;  while  the  labors  of  Jakob  Grimm,  Munch, 
aud  others,  have  tebded  materially  to  exhibit  the  affinities  l>etween  the  old  northern  and 
the  Teutonic  languages,  aud  to  usaign  to  it  its  right  position  among  the  kindred,  ludo'- 
Germanic  tongutB. 

KAXSTSAyiAX  KTTEOLOOT.     Our  knowledge  of  Scandinavian   mythology  i« 

mainly  derived  from  th6  colleclifirisof  ancient  northern  sagas  known  as  the  £ddas  (q.v.), 
which  cou8tilute  the  Odinic  bible,  as  it  were,  of  heathen  Scandinavia.  The  value  and 
interest  atUicliing  to  these  records  of  the  ancient  faith  of  the  Northmea  are  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  tbere  are  strong  grounds  for  assuming  that  the  closest  affluity,  if  not 
identity,  of  character  existed  l^tween  their  religious  doctrines  and  practices  and  those 
of  the  Glermanic  nations  generally.  Hence,  in  the  absence  of  anything  beyond  the  ina- 
dental  notices  of  the  pagan  religion  of  Germany,  Which  are  contained  in  the  classic 
writers,  the  Eddaic  exposition  of  northern  mythology  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  tbe 
student  of  the  history  of  every  nntion  of  Teutonic  origin.  Owing  to  llie  remote  situa^ 
tion  of  the  Scandinavian  lands,  aud  <he  hold  which  the  Odin  religion  had  taken  of  the 
minds  of  the  Northnfien — whose  natural  tendencies  inclined  more  to  the  pagan  merits  of- 
valor,  courageous  endunmcc  of  hardships,  indomitable  resolution,  and  unflinching 
fidelity  in  Imfe  and  love,  tlian  to  the  Christian  virtues  of  submission,  meekness,  and  for- 
g^veneits  of  injuries — Christianity  took  root  slowly  and  insecurely  in  those  lands,  and- 
oqI;^  long  after  a  national  literature,  based  upon  the  superstitions  and  memorials  of  the 
ancient  faith,  bad  been  flrmlv  established  among  the  people.  But  althougli  there  i« 
every  reason  to  believe  tliatall  branches  of  tlic  great  Indo- Germanic  family  of  nations' 
bad  essentially  the  same  system  of  belief  and  worship,  and  venerated  the  same  deities, 
minor  differences  were  numerous.  Tlius,  for  instance,  'v^hile  Danes,  Saxons,  and  Goth- 
landers  worshiped  Odin  as  their  chief  god,  the  Swedes  generally  paid  supreme  honors  tb 
Frey,  the  god  of  tlie  year;  some  tribes  of  northern  Germsiuy  regarded  Hlodyn,  or  th«j 
c^th,  as  tlieir  principal  deity;  and  the  Norwegians  directed  their  worship  to  Odin's  son,' 
Thor;  while  in  some  parts  of  Norway  even,  as  in  Halgolnnd,  the  people  worshiped 
deities  not  honored  elsewhere  in  Scandinavia.  Thus  the  chief  objects  of  worship  in  the 
bttter  district  were  Thorgerd,  Horgabrud,  and  Irpa,  the  daughters  of  Halogi,  or  high 
flame,  from  whom  the  name  of  the  country  was  derived,  and  who  was  probably  identi- 
cal with  Loki  (tire),  who,  after  having,  according  to  the  myth,  been  beneficent  in  the 
beginning  of  time  and  united  with  the  All-father,  fell  from  his  high  estate,  and,  like 
°  some  fallen  angel,  became  crafty,  evil,  and  destructive  as  a  desolating  flame.  Halgo-' 
laud  appears  from  remains  discovered  there  to  have  been  a  Special  seat  of  fire  or  sun 
worship,  which  seems  to  have  been  nearly  universal  at  one  period  of  the  world's  history.' 

Leaving  for  the  present  the  discussion  of  the  sources  from  whence  the  northent 
mythology  derived  some  of  the  numerous  complex  elements  which  entered  into  its  com- 
jK>sition,  we  proceed  to  give  a  short  summary  of  its  cosmogony:  In  the  beginning  of 
time  a  world  existed  in  the  n.  called  Nlflheim,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  a  well, 
Hvergelmeer,  from  which  sprang  twelve  rivers.  In  the  s.  was  another  world,  Huspel- 
heim,  a  light,  warm,  radiant  world,  the  boundary  of  which  was  guarded  by  Surt  with  a 
fla:ning  sworid.  Cold  and  beat' contended  together.  Prom 'Niflheim  flowed  venomotis, 
cold  streams  called  Elivaager,  which,  hardening  into  ice,  formed  One  icy  layer  upon  tU6 
other  within  the  abyss  of  abysses  that  faced  the  n, .  end  was  known  no  the  Ginnunga-gap. 
Froqt  the  s.  streamed  forth  the  sparkling  beat  of  Muspelheim;  and  as  heat  met  cold,  the 
melting  ice-drops  became  instinct  with  life,  and  produced,  through  the  power  of  him 
who  had  sent  forth  heat,  a  human  being,  Yitiir,  the  progenitor  of  the  frost-giants,  by 
whom  he  was  called  (Ergelmer,  or  chaos.  He  was  not  a  god,  but  evil,  both  be  and  all 
bis  race.  As  yet  there  was  neitlier  heaven  nor  earth,  neither  land  nor  sea,  but  only  the 
abyss  Ginnunga-gap.  Ymir  drew  his  nourishment  from  the  four  milky  streams  which 
flowed  from  the  udders  of  the  cow  Aedhumla,  a  creature  formed  from  the  melting  frost 
From  Ymir  there  came  forth  offspring  while  lie  slept — a  man  and  woman  growing  from 
under  hts  left  arm,  and  sons  from  his  feet;  and  thus  was  generated  the  race  of  the  frost- 
nan.ts,  or  Hriuthursar,  among  whom  the  All-father  dwelt  in  the  beginning  of  time 
before  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  created. 

In  the  meanwhile,  as  the  cow  Aedhumla  licked  the  frost-covered  stones,  there  came 
forth  the  first  day  a  man's  hair,  the  second  day  a  head,  and  the  third  day  an  entire  man. 
This  man,  Buri,  or  the  producing,  had  a  Sonfior  (the  produced),  who  married  Beltsa,  one 
of  the  gi^nt  race,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  Odin,  Vili,  and  Ve. 

These  three  brothers,  who  were  gods,  slew  Ymir,  and  carrying  bis  body  into  the  mid- 
dle of  Ginnunga-gap,  formed  from  It  the  earth  and  the  heavens.  Of  his  blood  they 
made  all  seas  and  waters,  taking  the  gore  that  flowed  from  his  body  to  form  the  impass- 
able ocean  which  encircles  the  earth;  of  his  bones  they  made  tlie  mountains,  using  the 
broken  splinters  and  his  teeth  for  the  stones  and  pebbled;  of  hts  skull  tliey  formed  the 
heavens,  at  each  of  the  four  comers  of  which  stood  a  dwarf,  viz.,  Austri  at  the  e., 
Vestri  at  the  w.,  Northri  at  the  n..  ang  Sulhri  at  the  south.  Of  his  brains  they  formed 
the  heavy  clouds,  of  his  hair  plants  and  herb?  of  every  kind,  and  of  his  eyebrows  the^ 
made  a  wall  o£  defense  against  the  giants  round  '^idgard,  the  central  garden  or  dwelllng- 
p]^  fir  t];te  sons  of  "men. '  Then  the  three  brothers  took  the  glowing  sbarks  that  were 
tbro^n  ool'oi  the  World  Muspelheim,  and  casting  them  br*/  the  face  of  heaven,  raised 
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up  the  sun,  moott,  stars,  and  fleiy  meteors,  and  appointed  to  each  its  place  and  allotted 
course;  aud  thus  arose  days,  months,  and  years. 

I^iglit  was  of  the  race  of  the  giants,  ana  in  turn  married  three  husbands,  by  one  of 
whom  she  had  a  daughter.  Earth,  and  by  another  a  sou.  Day,  who  was  bright  and  beau- 
tiful like  the  gods,  or  (£sir,  to  whose  raue  his  father  Delling  belonged.  To  this  mother 
and  SOD,  who  were  akin  to  the  opposite  races  of  the  frost-^ants  and  the  gods,  AUfadcr 
committed  chariots  and  horses,  and  placed  them  in  heaven,  where  Night  rides  first 
through  her  twenty-four  hours'  course  round  the  earth  with  her  horse  llrimfaxi,  from 
whose  bit  fall  the  rime-drops  that  each  morning  bedew  the  face  of  the  earth.  Close 
lifter  her  comes  l^er  fair  son  Day,  with  his  horse  Skinfaxi,  from  whose  shining  maue 
light  Iwams  over  heaven  and  earth.  All  the  maidens  of  giant  race  were  not  dark  like 
Kight,  for  to  Muiidilfori  were  bora  a  son  aud  daughter  of  such  beauty  that  their  father 
gave  to  them  the  names  of  Moni  or  Moon,  aud  Sol  or  Sun.  The  gods,  incensed  at  this 
presumption,  took  them  up  to  heaven,  aud  ordained  that  they  should  direct  the  course 
of  the  sun  nnd  moon,  which  had  been  made  to  give  Ught  to  the  world,  aud  thenceforth 
8oi  drove  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  which  was  drawn  by  two  horsss,  Arvakur  (the  watch- 
ful) aud  Alsvith  (the  rapid),  under  whose  shoulders  the  gods  iu  pity  placed  an  ice-cool 
breeze.  A  shield  named  Svalin  (the  ciioling)  was  also  by  their  care  attached  to  the  front 
of  the  car  to  save  sea  and  land  from  being  set  on  tire.  Mani  directs  the  course  of  the 
moon,  aud  he,  like  his  sister,  is  followed  by  a  wolf  that  seems  about  to  devour  him;  and 
ia  the  end  of  time  this  animal,  which  is  of  giant  race,  will  with  hie  kindred  swallow  up 
the  moon,  darken  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  let  loose  the  howling  winds,  and  sate  him- 
self wiih  the  blood  uf  all  dying  men. 

When  heaven  and  earth  were  thus  formed,  and  all  things  arranged  in  their  due  order, 
the  chief  gods  or  CEsir,  of  whom  there  were  12,  met  in  the  middle  of  their  city  Asgard, 
which  lay  on  the  plain  of  Ida.  These  gods  were  Odin,  or  All-father,  who  has  13 
names  in  Asgard  besides  many  others  on  earth;  Thor,  Baldur,  Tyr,  Bregi,  Heimdal, 
Hod,  Yidar  aud  Vali  bis  sons,  and  Kiord,  Frev,  Ull,  and  Forsetti.  Here  they  raised  fot 
themselves  a  court  with  a  high  seat  for  All-faaer;  a  lofty  hall  for  the  goddesses;  and  a 
smithy,  in  which  thev  worked  in  metal,  stone,  aud  wood,  but  chiefly  in  gold,  of  which 
precious  substance  all  the  implements  which  they  iised  were  made,  and  hence  this  period 
of  their  existence  was  known  as  the  golden  age. 

This  age  of  peaceful  labor  lasted  till  three  beautiful  but  evil  maidens  made  their 
way  from  the  giants'  world,  Jotunheim,  to  Ascai-d,  when  confusion  and  ill-will  arose 
in  the  world.  Then  the  gods,  taking  counsel,  determined  to  create  new  beings  to 
people  the  universe,  and  first  tlicy  gave  human  bodies  and  understanding  to  the  dwarfs, 
whu  had  been  generated  like  maggots  within  the  dead  bodv  of  Ymir,  but  who  now 
took  up  their  abodes  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in  rocks  and  stones,  and  in  trees  and 
flowers."  Then  Odin,  withtwo  companions,  Hanir  and  Lodur,  went  forth  on  an  excur- 
sion to  the  earth,  where,  finding  two  trees.  Ask  and  Embia,  created  a  man  and  a 
woman  of  them,  Odin  giving  tliem  spirit  or  the  breath  of  life,  Heemir  sense  and 
motion,  and  Lodur  blood  and  a  fair  color,  with  sight,  speech,  aud  hearing;  and  from 
this  pair,  whose  dwelling  was  in  Midgard,  the  human  race  has  sprung.  A  bridge  of 
three  colore,  Bifrost,  known  to  men  as  the  rainbow,  connects  Midgard  with  Asgard, 
and  over  this  the  gods  ride  daily  on  Uieir  horses  to  the  sacred  fountain  of  Urd,  where 
they  sit  in  judgment.  This  fountam  lies  at  one  of  the  three  roots  of  the  ash,  Ygg- 
draei),  whose  branches  spread  over  the  whole  world  and  tower  above  the  heavens. 
Under  one  of  these  roots  is  the  abode  of  Hel  (q.v.),  the  goddess  of  the  dead,  under 
another,  that  of  the  frost-giants,  while  under  the  third  is  the  dwelling  of  human 
beings.  Below  the  tree  lies  the  serpent  Nidhogg,  who  is  constantly  gnawing  the  roots, 
and  striving  with  his  numerous  brood  of  lesser  serpents  to  undermine  Yggdrasil,  whose 
branches  are  as  con.«tantly  refreshed  by  water  from  the  well  of  Urd,  winch  is  poured 
over  them  by  tbe  Norns.  Thefie  are  three  maidens  known  ns  Urd,  Verdandi,  and 
Skiilhl  (or  Past,  Present,  and  Future),  who  dwell  in  a  fair  hall  below  the  psh-trce, 
wher.'  Ihey  grave  on  a  shield  the  destiny  which  they  determine  for  the  children  of  men. 

J3<!si(irseods,  frost-giants,  dwarfs,  and  men,  there  were  other  beingsf  as  the  Vanir, 
who  dwelt  m  the  world  vanaheim,  lying  between  tbe  abodes  of  the  go<)8  and  of  men, 
and  the  light  elves  and  dark  elves,  the  former  of  whom  were  friendly  to  mankind, 
and  of  great  beauty,  while  the  latter  were  of  evil,  demoniacal  natures,  and  blacker  than 
pitch. 

Now,  after  the  three  giant  maidens  came  to  Asalwrg,  dissensions  soon  broke  out 
among  these  different  races,  and  Odin,  by  casting  a  sijear  among  mankind,  created  '<rar 
and  discord  in  the  world.  Then  his  maidens,  the  Valkyriur  (or  cliooserj  of  the  doomed), 
surrounded  by  lightnings,  rode  forth  with  bloody  corselets  and  radiant  spears,  to  choose 
on  every  battle-field  those  wlio  should  fall,  and  to  lead  them  into  Valhal,  where  the 
chosen  heroes,  known  as  einheriar,  daily  go  forth  to  fight  and  slay  one  another,  but 
returning  at  early  morn  sound  and  fresh,  recruit  themselves  for  the  next  night's  com- 
bats by  drinking  beer  with  the  gods  and  eating  the  flesh  of  the  sacred  hog.  It  is, 
however,  only  men  of  rank,  as  jarls  (or  earls),  who  enter  Odin's  hall  after  death, 
for  the  base-tiorn,  or  thralls,  belong  to  Odin's  powerful  son,  Thor  d-^-).  ^1'°  rules  over 
Thrudheim,  and  drives  through  the  world  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  he-goats,  bearing  w;th 
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him  his  magic  hammer  Miolnir,  the  iron  gloves  which  he  requires  to  grasp  the  haft,  and 
Uis  belt  of  power. 

Amon^  the  gods  there  reigned  good-will  and  happiness  eren  after  the  rest  of  the 
world  had  been  disturbed  by  war,  until  Loki,  or  the  impersonation  of  evil,  who  in 
infaacy  had  been  Odin's  foster-brother,  was  admitted  into  Asaborg  as  their  equal.  By 
his  treacherj'  Baldur  (q.v.),  the  purest,  most  beautiful,  and  best  loved  of  Odin's  sons, 
was  slain.  'The  gods,  indeed,  had  power  to  inflict  temporary  puuisbmeut  on  Loki,  and 
to  chain  him  under  a  hot  sulphur  spring,  where  he  lay  for  ages,  but  at  length  a  time 
will  come  when  Loki's  evil  progeny  will  prevail  over  the  gods  and  the  world.  This 
terrible  age  of  destruction,  the  ragnarOk,  or  twilight  of  the  gods,  will  be  marked  by  a 
three  years'  winter  of  hard  frost,  cuttin"  winds,  and  sunless  air  uncheered  by  summer 
or  spring-tide,  when  there  will  be  bloodshed  througliout  the  world,  brothers  will  slay 
one  another,  parents  and  children  will  be  at  war.  Tlie  wolf  Fenrir  will  break  loose, 
the  sea  wUI  burst  its  bounds  as  the  serpent  Jormundgard,  encircling  Midgard,  writhes 
in  tierce  rage,  and  strugi'les  to  reach  the  land.  The  wolf  Sk&U,  will  swallow  up  the 
sun,  and  when  the  world  is  plunged  in  almost  total  darkness,  his  brother  Hali  will 
devour  the  moon,  while  the  stars  will  vanish  from  heaven.  As  Midgard's  serpent  and 
the  wolf  Fenrir  go  forth,  scattering  venom  through  air  and  water,  the  heavens  will  be 
rent  asunder;  the  ship  Naglfar,  which  is  made  of  dead  men's  nails,  will  be  floated  on 
the  waters;  the  CEsir  will  ride  forth  across  the  bridge  Bifrost,  which  will  brenk  away 
behind  them;  and  all  the  friends  of  Hel,  led  on  by  Lioki,  will  offer  battle  to  the  gods 
on  Vigrid'g  plain.  "Then  Odin,  having  taken  counsel  at  Mirair's  well,  will  advance 
armed  with  his  spear  Qungnir  against  the  wolf  Fenrir,  while  Thor  encounters  Midgard's 
serpent,  and  is  killed  by  tlie  venom  which  it  exhales  from  its  mouth.  Although  Fen- 
rir. the  wolf,  will  swallow  Odin,  and  thus  cause  his  death,  he  will  himself  be  slain  by 
the  god  Yidar,  while  Loki  will  fall  beneath  the  hand  of  Heimdal,  the  watchman  of  tlie 
god.<«,  and  8urt,  hurling  Are  from  his  hand,  will  bum  up  the  whole  world.  After  the 
conflagration  of  heaven  and  earth  and  the  whole  universe,  there  will  still  be  dwellings 
for  the  evil  and  the  good,  the  worst  of  which  is  Nastrond,  a  horrible  habitation  for  per- 
jurers and  murderers,  where  serpent-heads  pouring  forth  venom  line  the  walls,  while  in 
Oimll,  Odin's  best  heaven,  the  good  and  virtuous  will  find  a  happy  resting-place. 

But  from  the  great  destruction  of  the  universe,  another  earth,  verdant  and  fresh,  will 
arise  from  the  deep  waters  of  the  ocean,  the  unsown  fields  will  bear  fruits,  and  all  evil 
will  cease;  Baldur  and  other  gods  will  then  return  to  Ida's  plain,  where  Asgard  once 
stood,  and  taking  counsel  together,  will  find  the  golden  tablets  which  their  race  had  pos- 
sessed at  the  beginning  of  lime,  and  remembering  their  deeds  of  old,  will  await  the  com- 
ing of  the  mighty  All-father,  the  ruler  of  all  things,  who  will  pronounce  judgments,  and 
establish  peace  that  shall  endure  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  above  brief  epitome  of  the  Odin  cosmogony  serves  as  a  framework  for  the  numer- 
ous beautiful  prose  and  poetic  myths  which  make  up  the  substance  of  northern  mytho- 
logy; and  are  contained  in  a  rich  mass  of  sagas,  not  all  complete  in  themselves,  but  each 
capable  of  throwing  some  light  on  the  others. 

Many  theories  have  l>eeu  advanced  to  explain  the  origin  and  the  fundamental  ideas 
CD  which  the  northern  myths  have  been  based;  and  while  some  expositors  have  seen  in 
them  a  mere  re-clothing  of  Bible  narratives,  and  a  perversion  of  Christian  truths,  and 
have  referred  their  composition  to  monks  living  in  the  middle  ages,  others,  feeling  that 
their  title  to  antiquity  could  not  be  set  aside,  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme,  ana  tried 
to  prove  that  they  reflected  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  represented  under  active  and 
taaifible  forms  the  mysteries  of  revelation;  and  that  thus,  for  instance,  in  the  narrative 
of  'Tlior  crushing  the  serpent  we  have  a  figurative  delineation  of  Cbrist  Other  inter- 
preters, again,  have  attached  very  different  meanings  to  these  myths,  regarding  them  as 
historic,  psychical,  physical,  or  even  chemical;  but  against  each  of  these  assumed  modes 
of  explanation,  taken  in  their  full  integrity,  conclusive  arguments  might  be  adduced; 
and  all  that  can  be  safely  accepted  is,  that  they  are  partly  historical  and  partly  an  imper- 
sonation of  the  active  forces  of  nature.  Like  the  northern  languages,  their  original  seat 
was  in  the  south  and  east,  where  kindred  mythologies  existed  among  the  ancient  tribes 
of  India  and  Persia;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  more  practical  and  energetic  spirit  of 
the  aortliern  myths,  and  the  more  warlike  character  of  the  gods  of  the  north,  when  com- 
pared with  the  reflective  and  contemplative  nature  of  their  oriental  prototypes,  may  be 
due  to  the  gradual  effect  on  the  minds  of  a  people  who  had  passed  from  the  soft,  enerv- 
ating influences  of  a  southern  climate  to  the  stem  rigors  of  the  north,  where  man  lived 
in  constant  warfare  with  the  elements  and  with  his  fellow-men.  According  to  Snorri 
Sturlesaon  (q.v.),  whose  opinion  seems  to  a  certain  extent  to  have  been  a  mere  re-echo 
of  the  tottditional  belief  of  liis  forefathers,  Odin  and  his  sons  and  companions  wei-e 
earthly  kings  and  prie.st8  of  a  sacerdotal  caste,  who  had  migrated  from  Asia— -"perhaps,  ' 
iia  soBte  conjectured,  from  Troy — and  who  conquered  and  ruled  over  various  parts  of 
Scandinavia  and  northern  Germany,  where,  after  their  death,  they  were  regarded  by  the 
people  as  deities.  In  conjunction  with  this  mode  of  representation,  the  mythic  tales  of 
the  warfare  of  the  gods  with  giants,  their  intercourse  with  dwarfs,  and  spirits  of  the  air 
and  water,  and  their  wanderings  on  earth,  are  interpreted  as  memorials  of  real  war  with 
pre-existing  races,  and  of  the  spread  of  Odin's  religion  from  its  chief  seat  in  Sweden 
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over  the  neighboring  countries.  This  theory  explains  only  a  few  of  the  myths;  while 
some,  as  we  have  already  observed,  may  be  referred  to  traces  of  an  older  faith,  wliicli 
lingered  among  the  Finns  and  Lapps  after  the  advance  of  the  more  civilized  conquering 
races  had  driven  those  tribes  from  the  southern  districts  of  Scandinavia,  which  they 
originally  occupied,  to  the  barren  recesses  of  the  north. 

The  worship  of  the  gods  was  celebrated  either  in  spacious  temples,  of  whiek  there 
were  many  in  different  pmrts  of  Scandinavia,  or  on  stone  heaps  or  altars,  known  as  liarg. 
These  altiira  were  always  near  some  well,  and  close  to  a  sacred  grove,  or  a  solitary  tree, 
on  which  the  vutive  offerings  were  suspended,  after  they  had  been  washed  at  the  u«iigii- 
boring  spring  by  the  attendant  priestesses,  known  as  horgabiiLdar.  Human  sacrifices, 
although  never  resorted  toon  ordinary  occasions,  wei'e  not  uncommon  in  times  of  pubiic 
calamity,  arising  from  war,  failure  of  crops,  disease,  etc. ;  and  the  horse,  whose  flesh 
was  highly  esteemed,  was  a  frebueut  victim,  while  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  spoils  of 
war  were  the  usuiil  offerings.  Three  great  festivals  were  held  every  year,  the  first  of 
which  was  celebrated  at  the  new  year  in  the  Yule  mouth,  when  Thomblot,  or  the  sacri- 
fice of  Thorri,  an  ancient  god  of  the  Finns  and  Lapps,  was  offered.  Ou  these  occasions, 
offerings  were  made  to  Ouin  for  success  in  war,  and  to  Frey  for  u  fruitful  year,  the  chief 
victim  lieing  a  hog,  which  was  sacred  to  the  latter  god,  on  the  assumption  that  swine 
first  taught  mankind  to  plow  the  earth.  Feastiugs  and  Yule  games  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  month,  whence  it  was  also  called  the  merry  mouth.  The  second  festival 
was  in  mid-winter,  and  tlie  third  in  spring,  when  Odin  was  chiefly  invoked  for  prosper- 
ity and  victory  on  the  Vikings,  or  sea-roving  expeditions  which  were  then  entered  upon. 
On  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the  people  were  the  more  ready  to  conform  to  the 
great  church  festivals  of  Christmas  and  easter,  from  the  fact  of  their  corresponding  with 
the  ancit-nt  national  sacvifloial  feasts;  and  so  deep-rooted  was  the  adhesion  to  the  faith 
of  Odin  in  the  north,  that  the  early  Christian  teachers,  unable  to  eradicate  the  old  ideas, 
were  driven  to  the  expedient  of  trying  to  give  them  a  coloring  of  Christianity.  Thus 
the  black  elves,  giants,  evil  subterranean  sprites,  and  dwarfs,  with  which  the  Northinea 
peopled  eai-th,  air,  and  water,  were  declared  by  them  to  be  fallen  angels  or  devils,  and 
'  under  their  latter  character  suffered  to  retain  their  old  denominations.  Belief  in  these 
imaginary  beings  survived  the  spread  of  the  Reformation,  and  can  scarcely  be  said  tu 
have  died  out  in  Scandinavian  lauds  among  the  superstitious  and  ignorant,  while  among 
the  more  enlightened  the  myths  connected  with  them  are  still  related,  and  serve  lo  give 
s,  poetic  interest  to  special  localities. 

Our  own  association  with  the  Scandinavian  mythology  is  perpetuated  in  numerous 
superstitions  and  usages  still  liugeriug  among  us,  and  in  the  names  of  the  days  of  the 
week.    See  Week. 

'  The  best  northern  authorities  on  Scandinavian  mythology  are  N.  M.  Petersen, 
Danmarks  llutotie  i  Hedenold  (1837);  Bask,  in  his  edition  of  SamuncCt  EddO';  Jakoli 
dfimm;  Deattehe  Mythiologie;  Faya,  Norik»-F(AJce-8ang;  Thorpe,  Northern  MytAoloffp 
(Lond.  1851). 

SCAKSO'SES.    See  Cliicbbbs. 

SCAlTTLIirO,  the  sectional  breadtli  atid  thickness  of  timbers  for  roofs,  floors,. etc.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  quarterings  or  pieces  of  timber  of  about  5  in.  in  thickness  and 
under. 

SCAPHOID  SOKE  (Gr.  deapTie,  a  boat),  a  term  applied  to  two  somewhat  tbat-like 
bones,  of  which  one  occurs  in  the  carpus  Or  wrist  (see  Haks),  and  the  other  in  the  tarsus 
of  the  foot  (q.v.). 

BCAFPLE,  a  kind  of  work  applied  to  masonry.  To  scapple  a  stone  is  to  work  the 
surface  even  without  making  it  smooth. 

SCAf  "ULA,  The,  or  Srouuhes  Bladb,  is  a  fiht  triangular  bone,  which,  when  tlie  arm 
hangs  loosely  down,  extends  posteriorly  and  laterally  from  the 'first  to  about  the  seventli 
rib.  It  presents  for  examination  an  outer  convex  and  an  inner,  smooth,  and  concave 
surface,  three  borders  (a  superior,  an  inferior'  or  axillary,  and  a  posterior),  tUreei  angles, 
and  certain  outstanding  processes. 

It  is  divided  into  two  uuequtil  parts;  the  supra-spinous  fossa,  and  the  intra-splnouF: 
fossa,  by  the  spine,  a  crest  of  bono  commencing  alt  a  smootlr  triangular  surface  on  V.i« 
posterior  border,  and  running  across  towaird  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  of  th^  Scaputa, 
after  which  it  alters  its  direction,  and  projects  forward  so  as  to  form  a  lofty  arch,  known 
as  the  acromion  process,  which  overhangs  the  glenoid  cavity,  or  receptacle  fot  the  head 
of  the  humerus  or  main  lione  of  the  arm.  This  acromion  (so  called  from  t1i«^  G-reek 
*ords  acrog  dmo>,  the  summit  of  the  shoulder)  obviously  serves  to  protect  the  Slioutder 
joint,  as  well  as  to  give  great  lev^raise  to  the  deltoid  muscle  Which  raises  the  arm.  It  is 
this  process  which  gives  to  the  shonlder  its  natural  roundness.  From  the  upper  part  of 
the  neck  there  proceeds  a  remarkable  curved  projection,  termed  the  coracoid  proftess. 
from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  the  beak  of  a  raven  (Gr.  k/n-itx).  It  is  atxwt  3  in.  k»i%. 
and  gives  attachments  to  several  muscles.  The  upper  border  of  the  ecnpnia  pre^flts  a 
very  remarkable  notch,  which  in  the  recent  state  is  bridared  over  with  a  ligament,  and 
gives  passage  to  the  supra-scapular  nerve.    This  bone  articulates  with  the  clavicle  and 
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humenis,  and  gives  attaclnnent  to  no  less  than  16  muscles,  manyof  fwUcb,  as  the  biceps, 
triceps,  deltoid,  serratus  niagnus,  are  very  powerful  and  important. 

The  uses  of  this  boue  may  be  stated  as  t'oHows:  1.  It  connects  tlie  upper  extremity  to 
the  trunk,  and  participates  in  and  is  subservient  to  many  of  the  movements  enjoyed  Igr 
tl^  ami;  2.  By  its  extended  flat  surface  it  fumisliea  a  Istenit  protection  to  the  chest;  and 
8.  It  affords  attachments  to  various  muscles  wliloh  modify  the  size  of  tlie  tluuracie 
cavity,  and  is  thus  concerned  in  the  process  of  respiration. 

MAP'VL&X,  OF  ScAFULAiiY  (Lat.  aeapula,  the  shoulder),  a  portion  of  the  monastic 
haMt,  so  called  from  its  being  worn  upon  the  shoulders.  It  consists  of  a  long  stripe  of 
eetga  or  stuff,  the  center  ot  which  passes  over  the  head,  one  flap  hanging  down  iu  front, 
the  other  upon  the  back.  The  acapular-  of  the  pi-ofessed  monks  in  most  orders  reaches. 
to  the  feet,  that  of  the  lay  brothei-s.oulv  to  the  knees.  The  color  differs  for  different 
rdigious  orders  or  congregations.  Besiaes  the  scapular  worn  by  the  members  of  relig- 
ious orders  strictly  so  called,  there  exists  also  is  the  Homan  Catholic  church  a  religious 
association  or  confraternity,  the  members  of  which,  while  living  in  the  world  and  mixing 
in  ordinary  life,  wear/although  not  conspicuously,  a  small  religion»  emblem  called  a 
scapular.  The  chief  duties  of  this  confraternity  consist  in  ti^  recitation  of  certain 
prayers;  or  the  observance  of  certain  religious  or  aseetical  exercises  through  devotion  t» 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  members  may  or  may  nut  bind  themselves  by  a  vow.^'Chaa- 
ticyj  This  pious  ossociatioo  was  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  13th  c  by  an  English 
Carmelite  friar  named  Simon  Stock,  and  is  said  to  have  originated  in  a  vision,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  controversy,  as  well  with  Protestants  as  among  Catholics  them- 
selves. 

SCASAEJE'ISS,  a  very  numerous  tribe  of  lamellicom  coleopterous  insects  (see  Lamkl 
LicoKNEs),  of  which  more  than  3,000  species  are  known,  the  greater  number  inhabitants' 
of  tropioal  co\iuirics,  although  species  are  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world.  Some 
of  the  tropical  species  are  among  the  largest  of  beetles;  those  found  in  colder  regions, 
as  in  Britain,  are  of  comparatively  small  size.  The  tribe  is  divided  into  six  sections: 
eopropAagi  (dung-eaters),  areiiicoli  (dwellers  in  sand),  xglophUi  (delighting  in  wo«)d),  p/tffl- 
lop/iagi  (leaf-enters),  anihoMi  (living  on  flowers),  and  mMtephili  (delighting  in  honey), 
named  according  to  prevalent  and  characteristic  habits  of  the  species  belonging  to  them, 
although  the  names  do  not  accurately  denote  tlie  habits  of  oil  the  species  of  each  section. 
The  sections  are  distinguished  by  differences  in  the  organs  of  the  mouth  and  the  anteniub. 
To  the  section  crotophagi  beloag  the  greater  numlier  of  the  dung  beetles  (q.v.),  or  soav 
enger  beetles,  so  useful  in  warm  countries  in  removing  offensive  matter;  amongst  which 
is  the  sacred  scaraban*  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  {nearaiamij  or  atevchui  mcer).  Some  of 
tlie  xylophSi,  as  the  great  Hercules  beetle  (q.v.),  have  remarkable  projections  from  the 
bead  or  the  thorax  of  the  males.  The  cockchafer  (q.v.)  isan  example  of  the  pkyllophagi/ 
the  Ck>liath  beetle  (q.v.)  is  one  of  the  meUlopA/Ui,  to  which  section  ifae  rose  beetle,  com' 
mon  in  Britain,  also  belongs.    None  of  the  anthobii  are  British. 

SCAXABA'ITS,  the  name  of  a  beetle  held  sacred  by  the  Egyptians,  commonly,  known 
is-  entomology  as  the  »carobam»  or  aimtckvi  mter.  \.i.yii\&  caWeAhelioearUluirus  or  eatl- 
tkarat,  by  th^e  Oreeks,  and  scarabseus  bv  the  Latins.  Bcarabaei  were  employed  for  rings, 
necklaces,  and  other  purposes  by  the  Bgyptians,.  Phenicians,  and  Etruscans  (see  Gem^. 
These  are  principally  distinguished  by.  the  absence,  or  presence  of  striated  elytra  and 
other  marks.  !^tomologists  have  recognized  four  distinct  species  of  the  atevc/au 
OB  Uie  Egyptian  monuments,  viz.,  A.  amupunetatus,  A.  laiiouUU,  A.  morbiUosui,  A. 
punatieolUt.  Severalmystical  ideas  were  attributed  to  the  scaiabaeus:  the  number  of  its 
toes,  80,  symbolized  the  days  of  the  month;,  the  time  it  deposited  its  ball  in  which  its 
eegs  were  deposited,  was  supposed  to  refer  to  the  lunar  month;  the  movement. of  the 
OM^ball  referred  to  the  action  of  the  sua  on  the  earth,  and  personified  that  luminanr. 
Tite  scarabseuB  was  supposed  to  be  only  of  the  male  sex,  hence  it  signified  the  seltr 
exfstaBt,  self-begotten  generation  or  metamorphosis,  and  the  male  or  paternal  principle 
ot  nature.  In  this  sense  it  appeals  aa  the  head  of  the  pygmean  deity,  Ptoh-Socharisc 
Oaint,  Idle  demiurgos,  and  in  astronomical  scenes  and  sepulchral  formulas.  In  th£ 
Jriercglyphs  it  is  used  for  the  syllable  khspni,  and  expressea  the  verb  "  to  be,  exist."  la. 
oonnection  with  Egyptian  notions,  tlie  Ga«stic»  aod  some  of  tlie  fathers  called  Christ 
4m  Karsbeus.  The'  insect,  during  its  life,  was  worshiped,  and  after  death,  embalmed 
— BarapoUo,  L  c.  10;  .^lian,  De  Mat.  Anim.  z.  15;  Pettigrew,  Butory  of  Jtummtet,  p. 
3931 ;  Wilkinson,  Man.  and  Oast.  v.  p,  25& 

MMR'AMOVCR  (Ttal.  feaiytmuetia,  skirmish),  a  chamcter  in.  tiae  old  Italian  comedy, 
originally  derived  from  Spain,  representing  a  militarj"  poltroon  and  braggadocio,  nt 
■na»  dressed  in  a  sort  ca  Hispano-Neapolitan  costume,  including  a  black  togue>  and 
mantle,  and  a  mask  open  on  the  forehead,  cheeks,  and  chin,  and  always  received  a* 
iugloriods  dnibbing  at  the  hands  of  harlequin. 

SCAit'BOSOTTOH  (i.e.,  fortified'  rock),  a  seaport  and  municipal  and  parliamentaiy 
borough  in  Yorkshire,  in  tiie  North  Riding,  42  m.  n.e.  of  York,  and  about  30  m.  n.w. 
of  Flambocnugh  bead.  It  is  built  around  a  charming  bay  open  to  the  s.  and  s.w..  artd 
protected  on  the  n.e.  bv  a  promontory  ending  in  a  cnstle-crowned  height,  which  Inoka 
cfut  on  the  North  sea.    !fS:om  the  sands  the  town  has  gradoaliy  climbed  the  rising  gromtd 
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behind  in  successive  terraces  and  crescents.  Tlie  chief  buildings  are  cliurches,  chapels, 
and  benevolent  and  other  institutiona,  with  which  the  town  is  well  furnished.  A  fine 
cast-iron  bridge,  76  ft.  high,  and  stretching  over  a  chasm  400  ft.  wide,  connects  the  old 
and  new  towns,  und  leacb  to  the  spa,  and  a  bridge  was  erected  in  1865  over  a  pictur- 
esque ravine  to  connect  the  western  part  of  the  town  with  its  large  and  fashionable 
southern  suburb.  The  springs,  which  are  saline  and  chalybeate,  are  on  the  margin  of 
the  sea,  and  are  surrounded  by  walks  and  ornamental  grounds.  The  harbor,  composed 
of  three  piers,  and  furnished  with  a  light-house,  is  the  most  important  in  this  part  of  the 
e.  coast.  Every  accommodation  is  onered  to  visitors  for  sea-lmthing,  and  Scarborough 
is  reputed  the  most  fashionable  watering-place  on  the  n.e.  coast.  The  season  lasts 
from  June  to  the  middle  of  October.  In  1872,  S84  vessels,  of  18,699  tons,  entered  and 
cleared  the  port.  Pop. '71, 24,259.  The  castle  was  erected  about  the  year  1136.  It  was 
held  against  the  barons  by  Piers  Gaveston,  who,  however,  surrendered,  and  was  after- 
ward Deheaded.  It  was  twice  besieged  b^  the  parliamentary  forces.  At  present  it 
serves  as  a  barrack,  and  is  fortified  by  batteries. 

SCARBOROUGH,  John,  d.d.,  b.  N.  Y.,  1826;  graduated  at  Trinity  college,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  and  at  the  general  theological  seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  <diurcb, 
New  York;  was  minister  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ;  afterward  at  Trinity  church,  Pitts- 
burg; elected  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  New  Jersey,  1874 

SCASCEHEKT,  a  plain  set-off  or  projection  in  a  wall;  foundations  have  generally  one 
or  more  scarcements. 

BCABF,  in  heraldry,  a  small  ecclesiastical  banner  suspended  from  the  top  of  a  crosier. 

SCASSnro,  the  junction  of  two  pieces  of  timber  made  to  overlap,  and  united  so  as  to 
appear  as  one  piece. 

SCAR'ID^,  a  family  of  teleost  flshes  erected  out  of  the  genus  tearu*,  belonging  to 
Cuvier's  family  labridix(<i  v.).     See  also  Parrot  Fish  {soarus),  ante. 

SCABLATI'KA,  or  Scablbt  Fbvkb,  is  one  of  the  group  of  diseases  called  exanthe- 
mata (q.  v.).  In  addition  to  the  characters  common  to  the  group,  scarlatina  is  almost 
always  attended  by  sore  throat,  and  the  rash  or  eruption,  which  is  of  bright  scarlet  color, 
commooly  appears  as  early  as  the  second  day  after  the  manifestation  of  the  febrile  symp-  . 
toms,  and  ends  in  desquamation  of  the  cuticle  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day.  Most  writers  ' 
on  medicine  make  three  varieties  of  this  disease — viz.,  tearlatiiia  simplex,  in  which  there 
are  the  fever  and  the  rash,  but  scarcely  any  throat-aflfection ;  scarlatina  anginom,  in  which, 
in  addition  to  the  fever  and  the  rash,  the  throat-aifection  is  the  most  prominent  symp- 
tom; and  tearlaiina  maligna,  a  name  which  is  applied  to  certain  cases  of  extreme  vio- 
lence, in  which  the  system  is  at  once  overwhelmed  by  the  force  of  the  disease,  or  in 
which  the  symptoms  evince  an  extraordinary  degree  of  weakness  and  want  of  vital 
power. 

The  disease  begins  with  shivering,  lassitude,  headache,  a  frequent  pnlse,  a  hot  dry 
skin,  a  flushed  face,  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  and  a  furred  toa^e.  Shortly  after  the  , 
appearance  of  the  febrile  symptoms,  the  throat  begins  to  feel  irritable,  and,  on  examina-  ' 
tion,  is  found  to  be  red,  and  often  more  or  less  swollen.  This  redness  becomes  diffused 
over  the  interior  of  the  mouth  aud  the  tongue.  The  rash  Ijegins  in  the  form  of  minute 
red  points,  which  soon  become  so  numerous  that  the  surface  appears  of  an  almost  uni- 
form red.  It  first  appears  on  the  neck,  face,  and  breast,  whence  it  gradually  spreads  over 
the  trunk  and  extremities.  The  reddened  surface  is  smooth  to  tlie  touch,  and  the  color 
temporarily  disappears  on  pressure  of  the  finger.  Along  with  the  true  msh,  minute 
vesicles,  known  as  audamina  (q.v.),  sometimes  occur.  The  eruption,  in  ordinary  cases, 
is  persistent  for  three  or  four  days,  after  which  it  gradually  disappears,  and  is  usually 

gone  by  the  end  of  the  seventh  day.  The  cuticle  then  begins  to  scale  off  in  small  bran- 
ke  scurf,  or  in  flakes  of  vaiious  sizes.  Specimens  of  an  almost  entire  epidermic  cover- 
ing of  the  hand  or  foot,  forming  a  natural  glove  or  slipper,  are  of  common  occurrence 
in  our  pathological  museums;  but  it  is  comparatively  seldom  that  such  perfect  molting 
takes  place.  The  desquamative  process  is  usually  completed  in  a  fortnight,  or  rather 
more,  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  The  fever  does  not  abate  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  rash,  but  continues  in  a  more  or  less  decided  degree  through  the  progress  of 
the  case;  it  often  presents  exacerbations  toward  the  evening,  and  is  occasionally  attended 
with  delirium,  or  even  with  comatose  symptoms.  If  the  urine  be  examined,  l)Oth  chemi- 
cally and  microscopically,  a  few  days  after  desquamation  has  set  in,  it  will  be  found  to 
contain  albumen,  and  to  exhibit  a  large  amount  of  epithelium  from  the  uriniferous  ducts 
at  the  kidneys  (q.v.). 

Malignant  tearlatina  is  so  terrible  a  disease  that  its  characteristic  symptoms  require  a 
brief  special  notice.  The  rash  comes  out  late  and  imperfectly,  and  sometimes  is  hardly 
perceptible;  or,  having  appeared,  it  may  suddenly  recede;  and  sometimes  it  is  inter- 
mixed with  livid  spots.  The  pulse  is  feeble,  the  skin  is  cold,  and  there  is  extreme 
prostration  of  strength.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  death  may  occur  (apparently  from  blood- 
poisoning)  in  a  few  hours.  Other  cases  rapidly  assume  a  typhus-like  character.  "The 
pulse  (says  Dr.  Watson)  becomes  frequent  and  feeble;  tlie  toni^uc  dry,  brown,  and  trem- 
ulous; the  debility  extreme;  the  breath  offensive;  the  throat  is  livid,  swollen,  ulcerated. 
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aod  gangrenous;  and  the  respiration  is  impeded  b^  viscid  mucus,  which  collect's  about 
the  fauces.    Over  this  variety  of  the  disease  medicine  has  comparatively  little  control." 

£ven  in  icarlatinaanginoM  there  is  very  considerable  danger.  The  disease  may  prove 
fatal  (1)  from  inflammation  or  eftusion  within  the  iiead,  or  (2)  from  the  throat-aSection, 
which  too  often  proceeds  to  diaorganizatiun  and  sloughing  of  the  adjacent  parts.  More- 
over, in  parturient  women  even  the  mildest  form  of  the  disease  is  fraught  with  the 
greatest  peril.  Further,  when  the  disease  is  apparently  cured,  the  patient  b  exposed 
to  great  hazard  from-  its  consequences  or  tequela.  Ctiildren  who  tiave  suffered 
a  severu  attack  of  scarlet  fever  are  liable  (in  the  words  of  the  eminent  physician  to  whom 
we  liave  already  referred)  "  to  full  into  a  state  of  permanent  t)ad  healtb,  and  to  become 
a  prey  to  some  of  the  many  chronic  forms  of  scrofula — boils,  strumous  u'.c^rs,  diseases 
of  the  scalp,  sores  behind  the  ear,  scrofulous  swellings  of  the  cervical  glandii  and  of  the 
upper  lip,  chronic  inflammation  of  the  eyes  and  eyeli&.  The  above-named  consequences 
not  unfrequently  follow  small-pox  and  measles,  but,  in  addition  to  these,  scarlatina  is 
often  followed  bv  the  form  of  dropsy  known  as  attasarca,  or  serous  inflitratiou  of  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  frequently  accompanied  with  dropsy  of  the  larger  serous 
cavities.  Strange  as  it  may  at  first  signt  appear,  this  dropsy  is  much  more  common  after 
a  mild  than  after  a  severe  form  of  the  disease;  but  this  apparent  anomaly  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  less  caution  is  observed  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  coses  dur- 
ing the  dangerou^  period  of  desquamation.  If  the  patient  (for  example)  is  allowed  to 
go  out  while  new  cuticle  is  still  forming,  the  perspiratory  power  of  the  skin  is  checked 
by  the  cold,  and  the  escape  of  the  fever  poison  through  the  great  cutaneous  outlet  is  thus 
prevented.  An  excess  of  the  poison  is  therefore  driven  to  the  kidneys,  where  it  gives 
rise  to  the  form  of  renal  disease  known  as  "  acute  desquamative  nephritis." 

Scarlatina  is  a  disease  that — like  all  the  exanthemata — occurs  in  the  epidemic  form; 
and  each  epidemic  presents  its  peculiar  type,  the  disease  t)eing  sometimes  uniformly  mild, 
and  in  others  almost  as  uniformly  severe.  The  treatment  oi  this  disease  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  preponderating  symptoms.  In  learlatina  rimj^esi  nothing  is  required  except 
confinement  to  the  house,  a  non-stimulating  diet,  and  the  due  regulation  of  the  bowels, 
which  are  apt  to  be  costive.  In  scarlatina  anginosa,  cold  or  tepid  sponging  gives  much 
relief  if  the  skin  is  hot.  If  there-is  much  fever,  and  especially  if  delirium  supervene,  a 
few  leeches  should  be  applied  behind  the  ears,  or  if  the  patient  were  previously  in  robust 
health,  blood  might  be  cautiously  taken  from  the  arm.  If,  however,  no  bad  head- 
symptoms  are  present,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  prescribe  saline  draughts,  of  which 
citrate  of  ammonia,  with  a  slight  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  forms  the  best  ingre- 
dient, and  to  keep  the  bowels  open  once  or  twice  a  day  by  gentle  laxatives.  In  seai-laiina 
maluna  there  are  two  main  sources  of  danger,  which  were  first  recognized  as  distinct 
by  Dr.  Watson,  who  describes  them  as  follows:  "  The  one  arises  from  the  primary 
impression  of  the  contagious  poison  upon  the  body,  and  particularly  upou  the  nervous 
system,  whicli  is  overwhelmed  by  its  mfluence.  The  patients  sink  often  at  a  veiy  early 
period,  with  but  little  aifection  either  of  the  throat  or  skin.  If  we  can  save  such  patients 
at  all,  it  must  be  by  the  liberal  administration  of  wine  and  bark,  to  sustain  the  flagging 
powers  until  the  deadly  agency  of  the  poison  has  in  some  measure  passed  away.  ^But 
another  source  of  danger  arises  from  the  gangrenous  ulceration  which  is  apt  to  ensue  in 
the  fauces,  when  the  patient  is  not  killed  by  the  first  violence  of  the  contagion.  The 
system  is  r«-inoculated,  I  believe,  with  the  poisonous  matter  from  the  throat.  Now, 
under  these  circumstances  also,  quinia,  or  wine,  and  upon  the  whole,  I  should  give  the 
preference  to  wine,  is  to  be  diligently  though  watchfully  given."  In  addition  to  these 
remedies,  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  soda,  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  of  Con'dy's  disin- 
fectant fluid,  should  be  used  as  a  gargle;  or  if,  as  is  too  often  the  cnsc,  the  patient  is 
incapable  of  gargling,  the  solution  may  be  injected  into  the  nostrils  and  against  the  fauces 
by  means  of  a  svringe  or  el^tic  bottle. 

Three  medicines  nave  been  so  highly  commended  in  scarlet  fever  generally,  by  trust- 
worthy observers,  that  it  is  expedient  to  noUce  them.  The  first  is  chlorate  of  potash 
(KO,CIO>)  dissolved  in  water  in  the  proportion  of  a  dram  to  a  pint.  A  pint,  or  a  pint 
and  a  half,  may  be  taken  daily.  It  was  originally  prescribed  under  the  idea  that  it  gave 
oS  its  oxygen  to  the  blood,  and  was  eliminated  from  the  system  as  chloride  of  potassium 
(KCl).  Although  this  view  is  now  known  to  be  incorrect,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
salt  is  often  prescribed  with  great  benefit  in  this  and  some  other  diseases,  asf  or  example, 
diphtheria  and  typhus  fever.  The  second  medicine  is  a  ver^  weak,  watery  solution  of 
chlorine,  of  wMcii  a  pint  may  be  taken  in  the  day ;  and  the  third  is  carbonate  of  ammonia 
in  five-grain  doses  three  times  a  day,  given  in  beef-tea,  wine,  etc. 

In  the  early  stage,  before  the  appearance  of  the  rash,  scarlatina  may  be  readily  mis- 
taken for  several  other  febrile  diseases;  after  the  appearance  of  the  rash,  the  only  aisease 
for  which  it  can  be  mistaken  is  measles,  and  we  must  refer  to  the  article  on  tliat  disease 
for  a  notice  of  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  two  affections. 

There  is  no  complaint  in  which  the  final  result  is  more  uncertain  than  this,  and  the 
physician  should  give  a  very  guarded  opinion  as  to  how  any  special  case  may  termi- 
nate. 

Whether  the  disease  is  contagious  throughout  its  course,  or  only  at  one  particular 
period,  is  unknown ;  and  if  the  physician  is  asked  at  what  period  the  danger  of  imparting 
the  disease  on  the  one  hand,  or  catching  it  on  the  other,  is  over,  he  should  candidly 
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c|ecla^  thftthe  does, not  kpow.  Thai,  the  contagioi)  remains  attachea  to  fondtoie, 
clotbiug.  etc.,  for  a  Iwg  period  ia  undoubted.  Dr.  Watson  gives  a  remarkable  instance 
o|  a  smalt  piece  of  iniected  flanitel  communicating  the  disease  after  the  interval  of  a 
year 

Tl>e  popular  delusion  that  tcarlofinn  is  a  mild  and  diminutive  form  of  scarlet  fever 
sbould  always  be  corrected,  as.  the  error,  if  uncorrected,  may  do  much  harm  by  leading 
to  a  disregard  of  those  precautions  which  are  always  necessary  in  this  disease. 

BOABLATTI,  Ai^essakdro,  a  musit-iaii  of  great  eminence,  b..  at  Trapani  in  Sicily 
in  16S9.  Ue  is  said  to  have  studied  uiider  Carissimi;  if  so,  it  must  have  been  when 
very  young.  In  16^0  Scarlatti  visited  Itomo,  uod  composed  his  first  opera,  L'onetd  neti' 
amore,  first  performed  at  the  court  of  queen  Christina  ot  Sweden.  His  opera  Pompeo 
was  performed  at  Naples  in  1684v  In  Itiuo  uc  composed  the  oratorio,  1  Dolpri  di  Maria 
Mmpre  Verging,  and  the  opera  Teodora,  iu  which  orcliestral  accompaniments  were  first 
introduced  to  the  recitatives,  and  a.separate  design  given  to  the  accompauiraeuig  to  tiie 
aira.  In  the  following  eight  years,  during  part  of  which  time  be  held  the  office  of 
maestro  di  cupeUa  at  Naples,  he  produced  various  operas,  the  most  remarkable  being 
Zaodicsa  e  Bsi'eniee,  composed  iu  1701.  Between  17Q3-9  he  held  the  situation  of 
vuieslro  <li  Mpelia  at  St.  Maria  Maggiore  at.  Home ;  he  then  returned  to  Naples.;  and  in 
1715  produced  //  IXffrane.  Alessundro  Scarlatti  diedin  1721.  His  musical  works  com- 
prise 117  operas,  several  oratorios,  and. a  great  deal  of  church  music,  besides  various 
inudrigals  and  other  chamber  music.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Neapolitan  school,  in 
which  were  trained  most  of  tiie  peat  musicians  of  last  century,  and  who^e  influence 
can  be  traced  in  the  works  of  almost  every  composer  who  has  flourished  since.  Hie 
invention  was  rich  and  bold,  his, leaiiiing great,  and.liis  style  pure.  His  modulations, 
often  unexpected,  are  never  harsh,  and  never  difficult  for  the  voice.  His  son,  Domkn 
ICO  (born  1686,  died  17o7),  was  the  first  liarpsiqhoid  player  of  his  duy,  Amoi^hiscum. 
positions  are  a  number  of  sonatas,  remarkable  for  invention,  graceful  melody,  and  skill- 
ful construction.  Doinenico  Sqanatti  had  a  son,  QiC8EPFi:.(boi-nl718,  died  1796),  wlio 
was  also  known  as  an  eminent  musician. 

SCARLET  COIOBSi  Cochineal  fumishesthe  only  scarlet,  color  generally  employed  iu 
dyeing,  and  for  this  pui-po^e  it  is  veiy  extensively  used;  a  solution  of  tin  and  creiini  of 
tartar  IS. employed,  nf  the  moidant  to  fix  it.  Scheffer,  who  produced  the  best  formuhi 
for  dyeing  this  color,  also  addtd  starch,  the  proportions  being  as  follow:  Starch,  9  lbs. , 
cream  of  tartar,  9  lbs.  6  oz. ;  solution  of  tin,  9  lbs.  6  oz. ;  and  cochineal,  12  lbs.  4  oz. 
These  iirc  the  quantities  required  for  100  lbs.  of  wool  or  cloth. 

aCABI,£I  BlVRKSB.    See  Kioiwt  Bea^n. 

8CABP.    See  Escarp. 

8CAK7A,  Aktoi^io,  a  celebrated  anatomist,  was  bom  on  June  18,  1747,  at  Caetello- 
Hotta,  a  village  in  the  Piiuli.  He  was  educated  at  Padua,  where  his  ardor  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  octogenarian.  Morgagtii,  who,  having  lost  his  sight  shortly 
after  the  arrival  of  Scai-pa  at  the  university,  engaged  tte  young  enthnsiast  as 
his  secretary,  and  dictated  to  him  in  Latin  the  answers  which  he  made  to  let 
ters  soliciting  his  advice.  The  intervals  between  their  medical  studies  were 
employed  by  Morgiigni  and  Scarpa  in  the  perusal  of  (he  Latin  authors,  and  it  is 
to  this  practice  that  we  must  ascribe  the  elegance  that  oistinpiiished  the  scien- 
tific style  of  Scarpa  in  liis  spbsequent  publications.  In  1778  he  was  appointed 
professor  o<'  anatomy  in  Mbdena. '  He  afterward  visited  Prance.  Holland,  and  England; 
and  while  in.  London,  was  so  enamored  of  John  Hunter's  museum,  that  lie  did  not  rest 
until  he  had  constructed  a  similar  one  at  home.  In  1783  he  filled  tlie  anatomical  chair 
St  Pavia.  He  made,  in  the  following  year,  a  journey  throjighout  the  greater  part  of 
Germany,  and  in  the  course  of  it  acquired  the  experience  that  made  him  one  of  the 
greatest  clinical  surgeons  in  Europe.  On  his  return  to  Pavia,  hp  published  in  rapid  suc- 
cession treatises  on  t^ie  anatomy  of  the  organs  of  smell  and  heanng;  on  the  nerves  of 
the  heart,  and  on  the  minute  anatomy  of  bone.  These,  especially  tliat  on  the  innerva- 
tion of  the  heart,  which  settled  the  question  whether  that  viscus  was  supplied  with  nerves, 
gave  Scarpa  a  European  reputation.  His  work  on  the  diseases  of  the  eye,  published 
in  1801,  was  followed  in  1804  by  his  observations  on  the  cure  of  aneurism  But  his 
greatest  achievement  was  his  work  on  hernia,  published  in  1809  His  reputation  was 
now  at  its  highest,  but  tlwee  years,  afterward,  he'  had  to  give  up  the  work  of  public  teach- 
ing, and  entered,  in  1814,  on  the  office  of  director  of  the  medical  faculty  of  Pavia. 
His  next  publication  was  some  valuable  observations  on  the  operation  for  stone.  For 
the  last  years  of  his  life  he  suffered  from  almost  total  blindness,  until,  on  Oct.  80,  1^82, 
he  died  at  Pavia,  of  inflammation  of  the  Ipladder.  Scarpa's  merits  as  an  observer,  a 
teacher,  and  a  writer  were  very  great.  Industrious,  schplariy,  artistic,  he  appeared  to 
great  a.d^antage  in  nearly  every  subject  he  undertook. 

SCABPAK'TO  (anc.  Carpathq*),  s(a  islaijid  in  the  Mediterranean,  belonging  to  Turkey, 
midway  between  the  islands  of  Rhodes  and  Crete.  It  is  82  m.  long,  and  about  8  m.  in 
extreme  breadth,  and  its  surface  i^  covered  with  bare  inount^ins.  which  reach  the  height 
of  4,000  feet.  The  ruins  of  towns,  which  are  found  in  .several  plitces,  seem  to  indicate 
that  formerly  the  island  was  well,  D^opledp    At  present  the  inliabiiants  aJ'e  only  about 
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5,O0O  In  nttdber,  and  lire  tiostlr  employed'as  cafpetitdif«rid  wdrklbrB  iicwcxtd,'  a  tnde 
of  which  they  seem  peculiarly  lond,  and  in  commetee. 

8CABFE,  in  heraldry,  a  diminutive  of  the  bend  sinister,  being  half  tfie  breadth' of 
that  ordinary. 

aCABBOH,  Paitl,  (be  creator  of  French  burleaqne,  was  b.  at  Paria  in  1610.  Hia 
father,  a  counselor  of  parliament,  was  a  man  of  fortuneand  good  family;  but  he  having 
married  again  after  the  death  of  Paul's  mother,  discord  broke  out  between  the  second 
xrife  and  uer  step-cblldren,  the  result  of  which  was  that  Paul  had  to  leave  the  house.^ 
About  1634 ;  he  visited  Ital^,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Poussin  the  paifiter.  On 
his  return  to  Paris,  he  delivered  himself  over  to  a  life  of  very  gross  pleasure,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was  that,  in  less  than  four  years,  he  was  seized  With  permanent 
paralysis  of  the  limbs.  What  makes  this  incident  in  his  career  still  interesting  is  the 
fact,  that  it  undou  btedly  exercised  no  inconsiderable  influence  on  the  development  of  his 
peculiar  genius,  which,  as  a  French  critic  justly  says.  Was  "theirtiage  of  his  body." 
His  love  of  burlesque,  of  malicious  buffoonery,  of  profane  gaiety,  was  Smply  a  way  of 
escape  through  the  gates  of  mockery  from  the  iourmens  vehement  of  his  incuraV.le 
ailment.  His  scramble  for  the  means  of  living  is  excusable  when  we  consider  his  hapless 
inflrmlty.  He  wrote  verses,  flattering  dedications,  begging-letters  for  pensions,  etc. ; 
and  in  1613  he  even  managed  to  get  a  benefice  at  Mans,  which  he  held  for  three  yettrs, 
when  he  leturned  to  Pans,  and  lived  in  a  sort  of  elegant  Bohemian  style'.  He  had 
a  pension  from  Mazarln  of  600  crowns;  but  when  the  cardinal  declined  (probably 
from  avarice)  to  allow  the  Typhon  to  be  dedicated  to  him,  Scarron  got  absurdly  indig- 
nant, and  joining  the  Frondcurs,  lampooned  Mazarin  with  spleenful  virulence.  Hclw- 
ever,  when  the  war  of  the  Fronde  was  at  an  end,  and  Mazarin  had  triumphed,  Scuri'on 
was  ready  with  an  ode  to 

Jule,  autrtfois  Fotjet  de  VivjutU  mUire. 

This  baseness,  however,  did  not  win  him  b«ck  his  pension,  which  the  "bbject'of 
bis  unjust  satire"  had  withdrawn;  and  it  might  have  fared  hard  with  the  poet  'bad 
other  friends  not  started  up — for  example,  Fouquet;  who  granted  him  a  pension  of  1600 
crowns — and  had  he  himself  not  been  the  most  consummate  beggar  that  ever  lived.  If  be 
could  not  get  a  benefice  or  a  purse  of  gold,  or  a  lodge  at  court,  he  would  take  a  load  of 
firewood,  or  a  carriage,  pasties,  capon,  cheese,  poodles,  etc. — nothing  came  amiss;  and 
his  ample  acknowledgements  showed  bow  thoroughly  he  had  mastered  the  art  of  express- 
ing gratitude.  Doubtless  bis  physical  helplessness  induced  this  bad  habit,  but  his 
iinpoi'tunities  were  so  pleasantly  worded  that  tliey  never  estranged  the  friends  on  whom 
he  fastened.  In  1652,.  Scarron  married  Fran9oi3  d'Aubigne — a  girl  of  17,  who  subse- 
quently became  the  mistress  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  is  known  as  Madame  MaintenoD  (q.v.). 
He  died  early  in  October  1660 — the  exact  date  is  not  known,  bat  he  was  buried  on  die 
7th.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  charm  of  his  company  that  his  rooms  were  frequented  by  mt>Bt 
of  the  men  and  women  of  his  day  who  were  distitiguisbed  either  in  literature  or  society. 
Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned  Le  Typhon,  Virgiie  Traveiti  (Par.  ]64&-i52).  La 
Mazannade  (1649),  La  Baronade,  Liandre  ei  Hero,  Ode  Burletgue,  La  Selation  du  Gbm- 
bat  des  Purques  el  dee  Pbilus  sur  la  Mart  de  Voiture,  PoSsie*  Diversee  (Par.  1648-51),  com- 
prising sonnets,  madrigals,  epistles,  satires,  songs,  etc. ;  Le  Roman  Comique  (Par.  1651), 
a  most  amusing  account  of  the  life  led  by  a  company  of  strolling  players — it  is  the  best 
known,  and  perhaps  the  Itest  of  all  Scarron's  productions;  NouvSiee  Tragieomiquet,  from 
one  of  which  {Le»  Uypoeritet)  Molidre  has  taken  the  idea  of  Tartnf e ;  besides  a  number  of 
clever  but  coarse  comedies.  The  editions  of  his  works  ar«  very  numerous,  but  the  l>e8t 
is  tlaaX  of  Bruzeu  de  la  Martinidre  (Amster.,  10  vols.,  1787:  Par.,  7  vols.,  1786).  Victor 
Fournel,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  the  information  in  this  article,  rt^nblished 
Li  Soman  Oomiqiie,  in  1857,  and  Lt  Vvrgile  T*raveiti  in  1868. 

80ATT£BT  IBLAHS,  a  small  islet  in  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  8  m.  8.w.  of  the  town 
of  Eilmsb.  Besides  a  fort,  the  islet  contains  fragments  of  several  small  churches,  and 
an  ancient  round  tower  120  ft.  high. 

-  BCATTP  SUOK,  PuUgitla,  or  Nyroea,  marila,  an  oceanic  species  of  duck,  of  the  same 
genus  with  the  pochard  (q.v.)  an  inhabitant  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  world, 
spend.u^'  tbu  summer  in  ai'ctic  or  sutiarctic  regions,  and  -  visiting  the  coasts  of  Britain 
and  of  continental  Europe  ,as  far  s.  as  the  Mediterranean  in  winter,  when  it  is  also  to  be 
seen  in  great  flocks  in  the  United  States,  not  only  on  the  sea-coast,  but  on  the  Ohio, 
Mississippi,  and  other  rivers.  It  breedis  in  fresb-waterswamps.  It  is  nearly  equal  in 
size  to  the  pochard.  The  male  lias  the  head,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  breast  and 
back  black,  the  cheeks  and  sides  of  the  neck  glossed  with  rich  green ;  the  back  wUte, 
spotted  and  stripped  with  black  lines;  thd  wing-coverts  darker  than  the  back,  the 
specnitun  white;  the  riimp  and  tail-corerts  black.  The  female  has  brown  instead  of 
black,  and  old  females  have  a  Imoad  white  band  around  the  base  of  the  bill.  The  flfesh 
of  the  scaup  duck  is  tough,  and  has  a  strong  fishy  flavor. 

SCAURUS,  Marcus  JEtnLivs,  b.c.  16a-80;  b.  Rome;  served  with  distinction  in  the 
army,  and  became  corule  sedile  in  128.  He  was  elected  prmtor  urbanue  in  120,  and  obn- 
•ul  in  116.    During  Ua  tens  in  the.  latter  office,  he  was  made  princepi  tgnattu,  tui 
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awarded  a  triumph'  for  his  defeat  of  the  Li^rians.  In  113  he  headed  a  legation  t3 
Jugurtha  in  Africa  for  the  purpose  of  persiuiiing  the  latter  to  redress  the  injuriea  which 
he  liad  done  to  Adburbal.  TUu  mission  failud,  and  in  the  subsequent  war  ijcaurus  wag 
legate  of  the  consul  Bestia.  Bcaurus,  with  others,  was  bribed  by  Jugurtlia  to  negotiate 
peace,  but  escaped  punishmeat.  He  was  again  consul  in  107.  His  sou,  Marcus 
yEMlLics,  was  Sulla's  stepson,  and  acquired  an  immense  estate  by  his  stepfather's  pro- 
scription, and  by  receiving  bribes  in  Asia,  when  he  was  guattor  to  Pompey.  He  spent 
his  riclies  iu  celebrating  the  games  while  curule  eedile,  was  praetor  in  5Q,  and  gained 
another  fortune  by  his  extortions  in  Sardinia,  which  he  governed  in  55.  Ue  was  tried, 
defended  by  Cicero  and  Ilortensius,  and  acquitted.  * 

8CEATTX.    See  Kdmiskaticb. 

SCSITA.     Bee  Theater. 

8CSFTES  (Or.  tkeptron,  staft;  from  tkepto,  to  send  or  thrust)  originally  a  staff  or 
walliiug-stick,  hence  in  course  of  time,  also  a  weapon  of  assault  and  of  defense.  At  a 
very  early  period  the  privilege  of  cari-ylng  it  cuine  to  be  connected  with  the  idea  of 
authority  and  station.  Both  iu  the  Old  Testament  and  in  Homer,  the  most  solemn  oatbs 
are  sworn  by  the  scepter,  an<^.  Homer  speaks  of  the  scepter  as  an  attribute  of  kings, 
princes,  and  leaders  of  trit)e8.  According  to  Homer,  the  scepter  descended  from  father 
to  son,  and  might  be  committed  to  any  one  to  denote  the  transfer  of  authority.  Among 
the  Persians,  whole  classes  of  persons  vested  with  authority,  including  eunuchs,  were 
distiuguished  as  the  "scepter- bearing  classes."  The  scepter  was  in  veir  early  times  a 
truncheon  pierced  with  gold  or  silver  studs.  Ovid  speaks  of  it  as  enriched  with  gens, 
and  made  of  precious  metals  or  ivory.  The  scepter  of  the  kings  of  Home,  which  was 
afterward  borne  by  the  consuls,  was  of  ivory  and  surmounted  by  an  eagle.  While 
no  other  ensign  of  sovereignty  is  of  the  same  antiquity  as  the  scepter,  it  lias  kept  its 
place  as  a  symbol  of  royal  authority  through  the  middle  ages  and  down  to  the  OTesent 
time.  There  has  been  considerable  variety  in  its  form;  the  scepter  of  the  kings  of  France 
of  the  first  race  was  a  gold  rod  as  tall  as  the  king  himself. 

SCEPTICISM.     See  Skkfticibm,  ante. 

SOSADOW,  GoDENHATTB  Friedr.  Wiui.  VON.  a  distinguished  German  painter,  of  the 
DQsseldorf  school,  was  b.  at  Berlin,  Sept.  6,  1789.  His  ^ther,  Joh.  Qottf.  Schadow,  an 
eminent  sculptor,  died  director  of  tlie  Berlin  academy  of  arts,  in  1850.  At  first  voung 
Schadow  did  not  give  much  promise  of  excellence,  out  during  his  first  visit  to  tionie, 
the  influence  of  Overbeck,  Cornelius,  Fllhrich,  Veit,  etc.,  awoke  his  dormant  genius, 
and  tx>th  singly  and  in  company  with  some  of  these  artists,  he  executed  several  pictures 
remarkable  for  tholr  depth  of  religious  sentiment;  as  "An  Explanation  of  the  Dream  of 
Joseph,"  and  "  The  Qnef  of  Jacob  when  told  of  the  Death  of  his  Son."  Wliile  residing 
in  the  city  of  the  pope,  he  passed  over  to  Roman  Catholicism.  Scarcely  iiad  Schadow 
returned  to  Berlin  when  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  academy,  and  soon  gathered 
round  him  a  host  of  brilliant  pupils;  but  in  18i}6  he  went  to  Dtlsseldorf  as  successor  of 
Cornelius,  in  the  direction  of  the  notable  academy  there.  His  pupils  followed  him,  and 
ever  since  the  "DQsseldorf  school"  has  been  associated  specially  with  their  names. 
Schadow's  principal  works  are  "Mignon"  (1828);  "Tlie  Four  Evangelists,"  "The  Wise 
and  Foolish  Virgins,"  "The  Source  of  Life,"  "The  Assumption,"  and  "Heaven." 
"Purgatory,"  and  "Hell."  Schadow  was  ennobled  in  1843.  Der  Modeme  Vcuari 
(18o4)  is  a  book  from  bis  hand.    Hp  died  Mar.  19,  1862. 

8CHAFF,  Philip,  8.T.D.,  ll.d.;  b.  Coire,  Switzerland,  1819;  studied  at  Stuttgart, 
Tubingen,  Halle,  and  Berlin;  traveled  in  1841  as  private  tutor  in  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy;  returned  to  Berlin  and  lectured  on  theolonr  1843-44;  emigrated  to  America 
in  1844;  professor  of  theology  in  the  German  Reformed  theolc^ical  seminary  at  Mercers- 
burg,  Penn.,  1844-62;  lectured  at  Andover  on  church  histotr,  1883-67;  secretary  of  tlie 
New  York  Sabbath  committee,  1864-69;  elected  professor  or  church  history  in  Hartford 
theological  seminary  in  1868;  became  professor  of  church  history  in  the  Union  the- 
ological seminary,  New  York  in  1871,  which  position  he  still  holds.  Of  his  numerous 
works  the  following  are  the  most  important:  The  Bin  agaiiut  the  Holy  OltoH;  Jamt*  the 
Brother  o^  th«  Lord;  The  Principle  of  Proteitantitm  a*  related  to  Romanitm  and  tlie 
Pretent  State  of  the  Church;  History  of  the  ApoeteUe  Church,  mth  a  Oeneral  latrodveHon 
to  Ghvrdi  Hittorv;  The  IMe  attd  Labor*  of  St.  AagutUne;  ^meriea:  A  SkOeh  of  the  PuUH- 
enl,  Sodtil,  and  SeUgioue  dharaeter  of  the  United  E^atei  of  Ameriea;  Oermany,  tt*  Universi- 
tiet,  Tlieoiogy,  and  ReUffion;  History  of  the  Christian  Vhureh  from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to 
tlie  lieign  of  Conttantine;  German  Hymn-Book;  Essay  on  the  Xorai  Gharaeter  of  Christ; 
The  Christ  of  the  Oospels;  Essay  on  Slafiery  and  the  Bible;  Tfte  Civil  War  in  Ameriea; 
The  Creeds  of  Christendom.  He  was  editor  of  several  German  reviews,  and  a  copious 
contributor  to  many  American  and  European  periodicals;  He  is  the  editor  of  Lange's 
Commentary,  and  the  secretary  of  the  American  committee  for  the  revision  of  the  author- 
ized version  of  the  Scriptures. 

MEAFTEAU'UH,  the  most  northern  canton  of  Switserland,  is  bounded  on  all  sides 
but  the  s.  by  the  duchy  of  Baden.  Area,  116  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  87,721,  of  whom  about 
84,600  are  Protestants,  and  S,050  are  Catholics.    The  chief  river  is  the  Rhine,  which 
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fomw  part  of  the  southern  boundary,  and  within  the  basin  of  which  the  canton  is  wholly 
included.  The  surface  is  billy,  especially  in  the  n.  and  e.,  and  of  tlie  many  rich  yalleys 
that  slope  southward  to  the  KUine,  ihat  of  the  Klettgau  is  famous'for  its  unusual  fertility, 
and  for  its  wines,  the  bouquet  of  which  is  peculiarly  fine.  The  climate  is  mUd;  the 
soil,  which  is  mostly  calcareous,  is  generally  fruitful,  and  agriculture  is  the  principal 
branch  of  industry.  Grain,  fruits,  flax,  hemp,  and  wine  are  the  chief  crops.  Iron  is 
Obtained.  The  soveruignty  is  usually  exercised  by  the  great  council  of  600  meml)cr8, 
■wholly  renewed  by  ballot  every  four  years;  but  the  people  have  the  right  of  veto. 
Schaffhausen  sends  ^two  members  to  the  national  council. 

8CHAT7EAT7SEIT,  a  t.  of  Switzerland,  capital  of  the  canton  of  the  same  name,  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  right  bunk  of  tiie  Rhine,  immediately  above  the  celebrated  falls  of 
that  river.  Higher  up  tUe  slupe  on  which  the  town  stauds  is  the  curious  castle  of 
Siuoolh,  and  this  edifice  and  the  minster,  founded  in  1052,  are  the  chief  buildings.  The 
town  is  remarliable  for  the  antique  architecture  of  its  houses.  The  old  wall  and  gate- 
vays  of  Schaffhausen  are  also  ven'  picturesque.  Pop.  '70, 10,800,  partly  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron,  cotton,  and  silk  goods.  Tlie  faXU  of  Schaffluiuien,  about  8  m, 
lielow  the  town,  form,  perhaps,  the  most  imposing  spectacle  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 
The  river  is  here  800  ft.  broad,  and  the  entire  descent  is  about  100  feet.  From  a  pro- 
jecting balcony,  which  overhangs  the  roaring  cataract,  the  visitor  may  appreciate  the 
full  grandeur  of  the  fall. 

>CHAI>L,  JoHAKN  Adah  yon,  a  celebrated  Jesuit  missionar}'  to  China,  was  b.  of 
noble  family  at  Cologne  in  1501.  and  having  made  his  studies  and  entered  the  Jesuit 
order  in  Rome  in  1611,  he  was  selected,  partly  in  consequence  of  his  great  knowledge  of 
mathematics  and  astronomy,  to  form  one  of  the  mission  to  China  in  1620.  Having, 
^ith  the  characteristic  skill  and  ability  of  bis  order,  turned  to  ^ood  account  among  the 
Chinese  his  familiarity  with  mathematical  and  mechanical  science,  he  not  only  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  a  flourishing  mission,  but  was  ultimately  invited  to  the  imperial 
court  at  Peldn,  where  he  was  entrusted  with  the  compilation  of  the  caler.dar,  and  the 
direction  of  the  public  mathematical  school,  being  himself  created  a  mandarin.  8uch 
■was  his  favor  with  the  emperor,  that,  contrary  to  all  the  received  etiquette,  he  had  the 
privilege  of  free  access  to  the  presence  of  the  emperor  Chun-Tche,  the  founder  of  the 
i'artar  dynasty  (164B),  and  was  honored  by  visits  from  the  emperor  at  four  stated  times 
in  each  year.  Through  this  favor  with  the  emperor,  Schall  obtained  an  edict  which 
authorized  the  building  of  Catholic  churches,  and  the  liberty  of  preaching  throughout 
the  empire ;  and  in  the  space  of  14  years  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  the  several  provinces 
are  said  to  have  received  into  the  church  100,000  proselytes.  On  the  death  of  this 
emperor,  however,  a  change  of  policy  fatal  to  the  prospects  of  Christianity  took  place. 
The  favorable  edict  aliove  referred  to  was  revoked ;  Schall  was  thrown  into  prison  and 
sentenced  to  death.  He  was  aiterWard  liberated;  but  he  was  again  imprisoned,  and,  at 
the  end  of  a  long  incarceration,  died  Aug.  15,  1669.  He  had  acquired  a  perfect  mastery 
of  the  Chinese  language,  in  which  he  compiled  numerous  treatises  upon  scientific  and 
religious  subjects.  A  large  MS.  collection  of  his  remains  in  Chinese,  amounting  to  14 
volumes  in  4to,  is  preserved  in  the  Vatican  library.  He  al60  translated  into  Chinese 
several  works,  doctrinal  and  medical,  especially  some  treatises  of  father  Lessius,  a 
Flemish  Jesuit,  the  most  important  of  wiiich  was  that  On  the  Providence  of  Ood. — See 
Mailly's  Sittoire  Ohurale  de  Ui  Chine  and  Hue's  Le  ChritUanitme  en  Chine. 

BCEAB'BVBO,  or  8chab6bubg  (Magyar,  Segettd),  a  t.  of  Austria,  in  Transylvania,  on 
the  great  Kokel.  It  consists  of  the  burg  or  upper  town  and  the  lower  town.  Pop.  '09, 
8,a04. 

8CHAUFFLER,  William  Gottlibb,  d.d..  ph.d.,  u,.d.:  b.  Stuttgart,  Germany,  in 
1798;  went  with  his  parents  at  the  age  of  six  to  Odessa,  Russia;  at  the  age  of  23 
became  religiously  impressed,  and  desired  to  be  a  missionary;  began  to  study  English 
with  a  young  English  merchant  in  1825;  met  at  Odessa  the  eccentric  Jobeph  Wolf,  and 
accompanied  him  to  Turkey  for  mission  work,  but,  convinced  that  he  needed  more 
study,  resorted  to  America  by  advice  of  the  rev.  Jonas  King,  whom  he  met  at  Smyrna; 
went  to  Andover;  worked  part  of  the  time  at  his  trade  as  a  turner.  After  a  three  years' 
'  course  in  the  theological  seminary,  he  remained  another  year  studying  Chaldee,  Syriac, 
Anbic,  Persian,  Turkish,  and  Spanish ;  was  ordained  in  1882  and  sent  by  the  American 
bowd  to  Paris  to  sfudy  Arabic  and  Persian  with  De  Sacy,  and  Turkish  with  prof. 
Kiefler;  went  to  Constantinople;  preached  in  German,  French,  Spanish,  Turkish,  and 
English,  fiy  appointment  of  the  British  and  foreign  and  American  Bible  societies,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Osmanlee,  or  the  higher  and 
purer  IHirkish  language.  In  1867  he  received  the  degree  of  d.d.  and  ph.d,  from  ilie 
nniyersities  of  Halle  and  "Wittenberg.  He  published,  twice,  an  ancient  Spanish  versif)n 
of  the  Old  Testament,  revised  by  himself,  with  the  Hebrew  original,  in  parallel  columns, 
a  grammar  of  the  Hebrew  language  In  Spanish,  and  a  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  lexicon  of 
the  Old  "Testament  in  the  same  language;  Meditation*  on  the  Ltut  Day»  of  Chriit,  dis- 
courses delivered  in  Constantinople,  first  printed  in  Boston  In  1837,  and  recently  issued 
by  the  American  tract  society.  He  contributed  articles  ha  Spanish  to  a  missionary 
periodical  in  Salonica. 
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SCHA'ail'BUSO-LIP'FSji  a  sovereign  Gennan  principality,  includes  the  western  part 
of  tUo  former  county  of  Scbaumburg,  and  is  l>ouuded  on  the  w.  by  AVesiplialia  and  the 
n.  by  Hanover.  Aixa  170  sq.ni. ;  pop.  '75,  38,133.  Till  1866  tbe  conBtitution  was  on 
the  ancient  patriarclial  basis;  but  since,  tlie  Scbaumburg-Lippe  has  a  representative  diet 
of  15  members,  10  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  towns  and  tiie  country  districts,  tbe  rest 
by  the  prince,  the  nobility,  and  the  clergy  and  educated  classes.  It  has  one  vote  in  the 
federal  council  of  the  German  empire,  and  sends  one  deputy  to  the  Reiclistag.  The 
revenue  of  Scbaumburg-Lippe  in  1878-79  was  £35,335;  the  expenditure  just  lialanced  it. 
The  debt  amounted  to  £18,000,  besides  £55,800  as  quota  toward  the  paper  money  of  the 
empire. 

BCHESLE,  CH.^RLES-Wn.MAH,  an  eminent  Swedish  chemist,  was  b.  at  Btralsimd,  1743, 
and  after  receiving  a  brief  and  incomplete  education  was  apprenticed  to  an  apothecary 
at  Gothenburg,  where  be  laid  the  foundation  of  his  Itnowledge  of  chemistry.  In  1767  he 
settled  at  Stocliliolm  as  an  apothecary;  and  in  1770  removed  to  Upsala,  where  at  that 
time  the  celebrated  Bei'gmuun  was  professor  of  chemistry,  It  was  during  bis  residence 
at  Upsala  that  be  carried  on  those  investigations  in  chemical  analysis  which  proved  so 
fruitful  in  importjmt  and  brilliant  discoveries,  and  placed  their  author  by  the  side  of 
Linnaeus  and  Berzelius,  liis  countrymen — in  the  front  rank  of  science.  In  1777  he 
removed  to  l£5ping  to  take  possession  of  a  vacant  apotliecary  business,  but  died  of  ague- 
fever.  May  24, 1788,  at  a  time  when  he  was  receiving  the  most  tempting  offers  from  Eng- 
land to  pt-rsuade  him  to  settle  in  that  country.  The  chief  of  his  discoveries  vere  tartaric 
acid  (1770),  chlorine  (1774),  baryta  (1774),  oxygen  (1777),  and  glycerine  (1784),  the  second 
last  of  which  had  been  previously  made  known  through  the  labors  of  Priestley,  though 
Seheene  was  not  awai-o  of  this  till  after  his  own  discovery  of  it  in  1777.  In  ezperinteut- 
ing  on  arsenic  and  its  acid,  he  discovered  the  arsenite  of  copper,  which  is  known  as  a 
pigment  under  the  name  of  Seheele'a,  gmen  or  miaeral  gi-etin.  In  1783,  during  an  emiqentiy 
delicate  and  subtle  investigation  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  coloring  matter  in  Prus- 
sian' blue,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining,  for  the  first  time,  prussic  acid  in  a  separate  form. 
The  mode  and  results  of  bis  various  investigations  were  com:nunicatcd  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  form  of  memoirs,  to  the  academy  of  Stockholm,  of  which  he  was  an  aeso- 
oiate,  and  also  in  bis  chief  work,  the  Chemieal  Treatiu  on  Air  and  Mrs  (1777),  and  in  an 
&iaff  on  the  Gohring  Matter  in  Pramiiun  B'.ae  (1783). 

BOHEELE'S  9EBSH.    See  AnsBinouB  Acid. 

SCHEWEB,  Art,  a  French  painter,  b.  at  Dort,  in  Holland.  Feb.  10,  1795;  studied 
under  Guerin  of  Paris,  and  made  his  debut  as  an  artist  in  1818.  Some  years  later 
appeared  his  "Mort  de  Saint-Louis,"  "Le  Devouement  des  Bourgeois  de  Calais,"  and 
several  genre  pieces,  such  as  "  La  Veuve-  du  Soldat,"  "  Le  Retour  du  Consent,"  "  La 
SoeuT  de  Charitfi, "  "  La  Scdne  d'lnvasion,"  etc.,  which  have  been  ponularized  'n  Franoe  by 
engravings;  but  compared  with  his  later  perform-incesi  these  early  pictures  have  little 
merit.  It  was  not  till  the  "Romantic'"  movement  reached  art  that  Scheffer  began  to  feel 
conscious  of  his  peculiar  power.  The  intlnence  of  Goettie  and  Byron  became  conspicu- 
ous in  his  choice  of  subjects,  and  to  the  remarkable  facility  of  execution  that  hart  always 
marked  him,  he  now  added  a  subtilty  and  grace  of  imagination  that  give  an  inexpress- 
ible charm  to  his  worics.  The  public  admired  his  new  strle  greatly,  and  lavished  eulogy 
with  liberal  band  on  his  "Margeurite  ft  son  Rouet,"  "  Faust  Tourmente  par  le  DouW' 
"IttBTgnerite  A  I'Eglise,"  "Marguerite  au  Subbit,"  "Marguerite  sortant  de  rEglise," 
"Marguerite  au  Jardin,"  "Marguerite  i  la  Fontaine,"  "Les  Mlgnons,"  "Le  Larmo- 
yeur,"  "'Franceses  de  Rimini,"  etc.  Toward  the  year  1888  his  art  underwent  ita  Ihird 
and  final  phase— the  religious.  To  this  class  belong  his  "  Le  Christ  Cmi.solateQr,"  "  Le 
Christ  Reraunfirateur,"  "Les  Bergers  conduits  parl'Ange,"  "Les  Rois  Mages  doposant 
leurs  Trfejors,"  "  Le  Chri.st  au  Jardin  des  Oliviers,"  "  Le  Christ  portant  sa  Croix,"  "  Le 
Christ  enseveli,"  and  "  Saint  Augustin  et  sn  M6re  Sainte  Monique,"  some  of  which  are 
well  known  in  England  by  engravings.  Scheffer  also  executed  some  remarkable  por- 
traits; among  others,  those  of  LaFayette,  Biranger,  Lamartine.  He  died  at  Argenteuil, 
near  Paris,  June  15,  1858. 

SOHEtST,  Thk  (pron.  Skeli;  Lat.  8caldi»,  Fr.  VEacavt)  rises  in  the  Pfench  dep.  of 
Aisne,  flows  nortiierly  to  Cambrai,  Valenciennes,  Bouchnin,  and  Condi,  wben,  entering 
Belgium,  it  passes  Doornik,  Oudenarde,  Ghent,  Dendcrmonde,  Rupelmonde,  and.  Ant- 
werp, having  received,  among  other  tributaries,  the  Lys,  Dender,  and  Rupel.  KavigaUe 
from  its  entrance  into  Belgium,  the  Scheldt  at  Antwerp  become^  a  noble  river,  oTsuf- 
ficient  deptli  for  large  ships.  From  Antwerp  the  course  is  n.w.,  to  fort  Bath,  in  the 
Netherlands,  where,  coming  in  contact  with  the  island  of  South  Bevcland,  it  divides 
into  two  arms.  The  left  or  southern,  called  the  Honte  or  "Western  Scheldt,  takes  a 
westerly  direction,  s.  of  the  islands  of  Zealand,  and  meets  the  North  sea  at  flushing; 
the  northern  or  right  arm,  called  the  Kreekerak,  flows  between  Zealand  and  North  Bra- 
bant,  near  Bergen-op  zoom,  dividing  again  into  two  branches,  the  left,  called  tlie  Easter 
Scheldt,  passing  between  the  islands  of  Tholen  and  Schouwen  on  the  right,  and  flie 
Bevelands  on  the  left,  reaches  the  sea  through  the  'Room\tot  {TlomanoruTn  jiortxu);  the 
other  branch,  flowing  between  North  Bratwnt  and  Zealand,  discbarges  itself  by  several 
passages.  Tliese  several  mouths  of  the  Scheldt,  forming  various  islands,  are  called  the 
Zealand  streams. 
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'hie  t)utch  had  long  monopolized  the  navigation  of  the  lower  Scheldt;  and  bf  11m 
treaty  signed  in  London  (April  19,  1880),  the  Netherlands  secured  tlie  right  of  levTiag 
2b.  6d.  per  ton  on  all  vessels.  Bv  a  treaty  signed  at  Brussels,  July  16,  1808,  tliis  toll  hafe 
been  bought  up,  nominally  by  Belgium,  but  in  reality  from  a  sum  of  £76O,0OU  paid  M 
that  country  by  the  powers  whose  ships  navigate  the  Scheldt,  the  proportion  failing  to 
Great  Britain  being  fully  £860,000. 

8CHEIi'LE9B£S0,  a  village  in  the  8.e.  of  upper  Bavaria,  6  m.  s.w.  of  the  Austriw 
town  of  Salzburg,  near  which  occured  the  first  buttle  of  the  "war  of  the  Spanisli si}0- 
cession,"  in  whicli  the  English  toolc  part.  Maximilian-Emmanuel,  elector  of  Bavaria, 
had  fortified  the  hill  of  Schellenberg  to  resist  the  progress  of  Marlborough;  but  on  July 

I  4,  1704,  the  \iork  was  attacked  b^  the  English,  led  on  by  prince  Ludwig  of  Baden,  ana 

I  carried  by  stonn  after  a  bloody  tight. 

I  SCHELUffO,  Frihdr.  Wilh.  Jos.  Von,  an  illustrious  German  philosopher,  was  b.  at 
LeoDberg,  in  WQrtemburg,  Jan  27,  1776,  studied  at  Tubingen  and  Leipsic,  and  in  17M 
proceeded  to  Jena,  then  tlie  headquarters  of  speculative  activity  in  Germany,  Ihrougii 
tbe  influence  of  Keinliold  and  Ficllte.  Schelliug's  philosophical  tendencies  were  ori|;iu- 
ally  determined  by  Fichte^  in  fact,  he  was  at  first  only  an  expounder,  though  an  eloquQnt 
and  independent  one,  of  the  Fichtian  idealism,  as  oiie  may  see  from  his  earliest  specula- 
tive writings,  Ueber  die  MOglidikeiteiner  Form  der  Philosophie  (On  the  Possibility  of  a  Form 
of  Pbilosopby,  Tub.  1795),  Vom  leh  aU  Prinap  der  PliOowphie  (Of  tlie  Ego  as  the  Prin- 
ciple of  Philosophy,  Tub.  1795),  and  others.  Gradually,  however,  Schelling  diverged 
from  his  teacher,  and  commenced  wliat  is  regarded  as  the  second  phase  of  liis  philosophy. 
Fichte's  idealism  now  seemed  to  him  one-sided  and  imperfect  through  its  rigorous  and 
exclusive  subjectivity,  and  he  soiight  to  harmonize  and  complete  it.  The  result  of  hia 
speculations,  in  this  direction,  was  tlie  once  famous  IdenUiaiaphilotopliU  (PhilosAphyof 
Identity),  wliicli  claimed  to  show  that  the  only  true  icnowledge,  and,  therefore,  the  onhr 
philosophy,  was  tliat  of  the  infinite-absolute,  in  which  the  "  real  "  and  ideal,"  "natara' 
and  "spirit,"  "  subject"  and  "dbject,"are  recognized  as  absolutely  the  same;  and  whiiii 
afiBrmed  the  possibility  of  our  attaining  to  such  knowledge  by  a  mysterious  prooaM, 
known  as  "  iiitdllectual  inluilion."  The  "  Philosophy  of  Identity,"  though  only  the 
second  stnge-in-SeiiclHn^'s  speculative -carear,  is  the  most  Important,  and  is  tbe  o»e-b|r 
vrhich  he  is  best  known  in  England — sir  William  Hamilton  having  elaborately  disciiased 
it.  and  endeavored  to  demonstrate  its  untenableuess  in  Ids  essay  on  the  "  philosophy  of 
the  conditii)Ded"  (see  Diseiumonsin  PMlaiophy  and  IMerature.  Edveation  and  VwMrti^ 
Seform,  1853).  The  principal  works  in  which  It  is  more  or  less  completely  de-vetoped. 
areJUeen  zu  einer  Philotop/ue  der  Natur  (Ideas  toward  a  Ptiilosopliy  of  Nature^  I^ipa. 
1797,  8d  ed.  1808);  Von  der  WeUseeU  eine Bypotliese  der  Ilohern  Pliysik  zur  ErlduUnivig  dft 
ABgemeinen  Organismus  (Of  the  AVorld-soul,  an  Hypothesis  of  the  higher  Physics  in  eluci- 
dation of  lUe  Universal  Organism,  Hamb.  1798.  3dcd.  1S09);  ErsteEntwurf  eiihei Byti^H 
der  NaturphUoiojAie  (FiKl  KlVaafi  at  a  S3-stematic  Philosophy  of  Nature,  J«na,'179n: 
and  8y»tem  dt*  IVatunndentalen  Jdealigmut  (System  of  Transcendental  Idealism,  Ttlp. 
1800).  In  1803,  after  the  departure  of  Fichte  from  Jena,  Schelling  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him,  but  in  tlie  following  year  went  to  Wurzburg,  whence,  in  1808,  he  was 
called  to  Munich  as  secretary  to  the  academy  of  arts,  and  was  ennobled  by  king  Maxi- 
milian-Joseph. Here  he  lived  for  83  years,  during  the  last  14  of  wliich  he  occupied  the 
chair  of  philosophy  in  the  newly-established  university  of  Munich,  but  in  1841  be  fol- 
lowed a  call  from  Friederich-Willielm  IV.  to  Berlin,  where  he'  mainly  resided  for  tlie  laat 
of  his  life.  He  died  at  the  baths  of  Ragnz,  in  Switzeriand,  Aug.  20,  1854.  We  bo»r 
revert  to  Schellirjg's  philosopliical  career.  What  may  be  regarded  as  its  third  period,  If 
not  its  third  pliase,  is  chiefly  marked  by  incessant  controversy.  With  the  exception  ■*£ 
Bruno,  oder  Uber  das  Ootttiehe  und  NaturHehe  Prineip  der  Dinge  (Bruno,  a  Dialogue  eon- 
cemini^  the  Divine  and  Natural  Principle  of  Things,  Berl.  180S),  and  the  VorlexuMen 
aber  die  Methode  des  Akademisdu<n  Studiume  (Lectures  on  tlie  Method  of  Acadeiplwl 
I  Study,  Btuttg.  and  Tub.  1803),  most  of  Sclielling's  writings  are  polemical— often  hptlr 
ao.  The  mo^t  notable  are,  his  PhUoiophie  und  ReUgion  (Tub.  1804),  in  reply  to  Escbeq- 
mayer;  Denkmnl  der  Bclmft  ton  den  OoUlieken  Dingen  (Tub.  1812),  in  reply  to  Jpcobi ;  and 
Darleffung  des  WaJiren  VerMUnisses  der  NaturphUomplue  air  verbemerten  Fxchte'  schen  jjehihi 
(Statement  of  the  tnie  relation  of  the  Nature-philosophy  to  the  improved  Fichtian  Doc- 
trine. Tub.  1806).  Meanwhile,  a  most  formidable  adversary  had  risen  up  in  bis  ok]  coj- 
.lege  friend  Hegel  (q.  v4,  who  was  at  first  an  ardent  disciple  of  Schelling's,  just  as  Schell- 
ing had  been  of  Fichte,  but  who  had,  in  a  similar  manner,  broken  away,  and  was  nov 
pursuing  an  independent,  and  professedly  antagonistic,  course  of  speculation.  During 
the  reign  of  Hegelianism,  Schilling  preserved  an  almost  unbroken  silence.  For  mor6 
than  20  years  he  published  almost  nothing,  but  we  know  that  be  was  far  from  being  idle. 
He  was  observing  narrowly  the  practical  as  well  as  the  speculative  results  of  the  rival 
.system,  and  maturing  his  own  pliilnsophy  for  the  final  phase  which  it  assumed,  and 
■which  he  called  variously,  the  " positive,  the  "historical,"'  and  the  "CTstem*  of  free- 
dom"— the  design  of  which  was  to  interpret,  at  once  philosophically  atia  reverential^, 
the  history,  and,  especially,  tbe  religious  history  of  mankind.-  Schelling  admitted  Ihrft 
his  earlier  speoulations,  though  sound  in  themselves,  attained  only  to  "negative"  tmtl^ 
SBd  to  sbowthat  the  most  traBacendeutiU  metaphysician  need  not  be  a  P^ntheiat,  bitt 
U.  K.  Xin.— 16 
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m^t  be  a  believo:  in  a  personal  God,  or  ercn  in  a  Trinity,  with  a  whole  Angsburg 
Confeasion  to  boot,  he  began  to  apply  or  develop  in  a  practical  way  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  principles  of  his  system.  It  cannot  he  said  that  the  result  has  proved  satisfac- 
tory, though  many  of  his  contemporaries  thought  it  would — Ncander,  for  example, 
deaicating  to  him,  in  the  most  eulogistic  terms,  the  first  volume  of  his  KircfiengetliichU, 
on  tlie  ground  that  it  was  in  hnrmony  with  Schelling's  new  philosophy.  The  writings 
tbat  contain  the  fruits  of  Schelliug's  latest  thinking  were  for  the  most  psirt  posthumousTy 
published,  although  a  general  idea  of  them  had  become  known  to  the  public  through 
duch  lectures  as  those  on  the  PliUoaophy  of  Mythology,  and  the  PhUosopliy  of  Revelation. 
flchclling's  SammtUcht  Werke  (14  vols.  Stuttg.  1856-61)  were  edited  by  his  sons,  Karl 
Friedr.  A.ug.,  and  Hermann  Schelling.  His  correspondence  wus  published  at  Munich 
in  1868.  various  French  writers,  such  as  MM.  Matter,  Hemusat,  Cousin,  Michelet,  have 
tried  (with  indifferent  success)  to  explaiu  the  great  mystic  to  their  countrymen;  and 
Snglish  philosophical  literature  is  dubiously  associated  with  his  name,  through  what  may 
be  called  the  somniimbular  plagiarisms  or  a  kindred  genius,  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 
Those  were  first  pointed  out  by  prof.  Ferrier  in  Baekwood'a  Magatme,  Mar.  1840. 

SCJHEM,  Alexander  J.  B.,  b.  Westphalia;  studied  at  Paderborn,  Bonn,  and 
Tubingen ;  co-editor,  1849-51,  of  Wettphaliadte*  KirehenUait,  and  editor  of  VolkMait^ 
Stadi  und  Land;  editorially  connected  with  the  Methodut  Quarterly  Betiew  and  Tht 
liethodist;  has  contributed  to  the  Independent,  Christian  Advocate,  The  World,  and  Apple- 
ton's  and  McClintoek  and  Strong's  Oyclopeedia.  He  published,  with  rev.  Oeoree  R  Creoles, 
a  iaiiTirEnglith  Sclwol  Lexicon,  and  was  one  of  the  editors  of  Steiger's  Oydopadia  tf 
Education. 

gCEXK'KITZ,  the  largest  and  most  fomous  mining  town  of  Hungary,  stands  in  a 
narrow  mountain  gorge,  at  the  height  of  1064  ft.,  on  a  river  of  the  eame  name,  70  m.  n. 
Of  Pesth.  Together  with  its  six  suburbs,  some  of  which,  however,  ai-e  at  a  distance  of 
several  miles,  it  has  a  pop.  of  22,000;  but  the  town  proper  has  only  (1869)  14,029 
.'inhabitants.  The  academy  for  mining  and  woodcraft,  embracing  collections  of  minerals 
.and  a  chemical  laboratory,  is  the  principal  building,  and  forms  the  4hii^  architectural 
feature  of  the  town.  It  is  attended  by  about  200  students,  who  receive  lessons  from  six 
professors.  A  highly-esteemed  kind  of  tobacco-pipe  heads  are  manufactured  here.  The 
mines,  which  extend  under  the  town,  have  been  worked  for  centuries,  though  recently 
they  have  yielded  but  an  inconsiderable  profit.  They  produce  gold  and  silver,  as  well 
as  copper,  iron,  and  sulphur.  One  of  the  passages  is  more  than  9  m.  long.  Twelve  of 
the  mines  belong  to  the  crown,  the  others  are  private  property. 

SCHENCK,  Noah  Hbnt,  d.d.,  b.  New  Jersey,  J825:  graduated  at  Princeton  college 
In  1844,  and  at  Gambler  theological  seminary  in  1858;  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church,  rector,  for  several  years,  of  Emmanuel  church,  Baltimore;  became 
pastor  of  St.  Ann's  church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1867.  He  established  and  edited,  1858- 
•eO,  the  Western  Churchman,  Chicago;  was  co-editor  of  the  Proteidant  Churchman  in 
1867;  contributed  to  the  Western  EpiseopaKan,  and  published  numerous  sermons,  estays, 
treatises,  and  orations. 

8CHENCK,  Robert  Gumming,  b.  Ohio,  1809;  graduated  at  Miami  university  1827; 
■taught  there;  admitted  to  the  liar;  served  in  the  state  legislature:  in  1843  elected  to 

Jeongress,  where  he  served  four  terms;  minister  to  Brazil  1851-53.  When  llie  war  broke 
.out  ne  was  made  brig.geo.  of  volunteers,  and  served  at  Bull  Run,  in  West  Virginia,  and 

in  the  Shenandonh  valley.  In  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  he  commanded  a  division 
'  under  Sigel,  and  bad  his  arm  shattered  by  a  ball.    He  continued  in  the  army,  but  in 

1868  was  again  elected  to  coneress.  where  be  remained  until  1871,  when  he  was  appointed 

minister  to  England  by  presicfent  Glrant,  which  position  he  held  until  the  spring  of  1876. 

SCHENECTADY,  a  co.  in  e  New  York,  intersected  in  the  e.  by  the  Erie  canal,  the 
:New  York  Centnil.  the  Schenectady  and  Saratoga,  the  Schenectady  and  Troy,  the 
Schenectady  and  Duanesburg,  and  the  Albany  and:  Susquehanna  railroads;  200  sq.m.; 
pop.  '80,  23,558—19,808  of  American  birth,  162  colored.  It  is  drained  by  Norman's  Kill, 
the  Mohawk,  and  Schoharie  rivers.  Its  surface  is  uneven,  and  thp  soil  In  the  e.  along 
the  Mohawk  valley  is  very  fertile,  producing  grain,  tobacco,  broom  corn,  and  daiiT  prod- 
ucts. "The  pasturage  is  excellent,  and  large  numbers  of  live  stock  are  raised.  Among 
the  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  brooms  and  brushes.     Co.  seat,  Shencctady. 

SCHEITEC'TAST,  a  city  of  New  York,  on  the  Erie  canal  and*lhe  south  bank  of  tbo 
Hohawk  river,  16  m  n.w.  of  All)any.  It  is  the  seat  of  Union  college,  and  contains  17 
churches,  4  banks^  6  newspapers,  large  machinery  and  locomotive  works,  4  foundries, 
cotton-mills,  and  manufactories  of  shawls,  agricultural  implements,  etc.  Schenectady 
was  settled  by  the  Dutch  in  1661.  In  1690  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  were 
massacred  by  the  French  and  Indians.    Pop.  in  1870,  10,890. 

SCHENECTADY Janfo),  the  chief  town  in  Schenectady  co.,  N.  Y.;  17  m.  n.w.  of 
Albany;  on  the  New  York  Central,  the  Albany  and  Susquehanna,  the  Sclienectady  and 
Duanesburg,  and  the  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  railroads.  Pop.  80,  18,675.  The  city 
charter  was  obtained  in  1798.  Union  college,  situated  here,  waa  founded  in  1790. 
Schenectady  is  noted  as  the  seat  of  this  university  and  for  its  many  and  varied  manu^ 
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tocturea;  there  are  several  brush  factories,  locom'oitve  works,  and  fkmr  mills;  other 
articles  manufactured  are  agricultural  implemeuts,  woolen  goods,  stoves,  etc. ;  there  are 
i  banks,  4  hotels,  15  churclKS,  3  daily  and  4  weekly  papers. 

BCHENKKL,  Danibl,  b.  Switzerland  1813;  studied  theology  nt  Baslo  and  G«t- 
Ungen;  professor  of  theology  at  Basle  in  1840,  and  at  Heidelberg  in  1851.  He  published 
^ArutUcA^  Dogmatifc,  2  vols.;  Da»  Ckarakterbild  Jesu;  Das  Wesen  de»  Proteitantumtcii,  3 
^ols. ;  besides  many  essays  and  pamphlets,  and  edited  AUffemeine  EirefiUehe  ZeUtdmfli 
AUgemMtie  Kirehemettung;  Bibel-lexieon. 

BOHES'ZO  (Ital.  }est,  sport),  in  music.  A  term  applied  to  a  passage  or  movement  of 
&  lively  and.  sportive  character,  forming  part  of  a  musical  composition  of  some  length, 
as  a  symphony,  quartet,  or  Eonato. 

SCHE'VEKIHaSH  (pron.  ShSxeningen),  a  populous  and  thriving  village  in  s.  Hol- 
land, is  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  North  sea,  about  two  miles  from  the  Hague.  Pop. 
about  8,500.  Fishing  is  the  chief  industry;  ship-building,  rope-spinning,  and  making 
sail-cloth  being  also  carried  on.  It  is  the  most  fashionable  scu-bathing  resort  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  is  visited  by  m^ny  disliug^isbed  strangers,  there  being  an  excellent 
*■  bath  house,"  and  other  hotels.  In  the  neighborhood  are  summer  residences  of  the 
royal  family  and  nobility.  A  range  of  sand  hdls  defends  the  village  from  the  sea,  which 
has.  nevertheless,  made  so  great  encroachments  that  the  Protestant  church,  originally 
built  in  the  center,  is  now  close  by  the  strand.  The  road  from  the  Hague  to  Sclieven- 
ingen  is  a  long  avenue  of  fine  trees  and  wooded  banks,  with  a  tramway  for  passengers 
and  goods. 

aCHTBDAM',  a  t.  in  8.  Holland,  situated  on*  the  Schie,  which  is  connected  with  the 
Mass  by  a  canal.  Pop.  ('75)  21,103,  of  whom  nearly  two-thirds  are  Protestaate. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  irregularly  built,  and,  compared  with  other  Dutch  towns,  have 
a  dirty  appearance,  from  the  distilleries,  maltiug-works,  and  grain-niills.  Qin  is  so 
largely  manufactured  that  the  air  and  water  smell  and  taste  of  it.  In  1873,  418,573  hec- 
toliters of  spirits  were  produced,  the  grain-mill^  and  malt- works  giving  24,040,771  kilo- 
grammes of  rye-meal,  and  21,150,831  of  malt.  The  neighboring  meadows  are  rich  ia 
cattle,  partly  fed  from  diStiUery  wf use,  Imported  660, 000  hectoliters  rye,  900,000  barley, 
17,670  wheat,  etc. ;  exported  54,940  hectoliters  of  spirit,  7,600,000  kilos  of  yeast,  eta 
The  stearine  factory  used  4,700,000  kilos  tallow  and  palnli  oil,  producing  1,405,000  kilos 
stearine  in  cakos,  1,823,000  kilos  candles,  1,404,000  oleine,  and  244,500  of  glyceriuo. 
Beer-brewing,  metal  founding,  basket-making,  cork-cutting,  etc.,  arc  carried  on. 

BCHILIEB,  JoHAKir  Chribtofr.  Friedrich  von,  otte  of  the  greatest  poetical 
'  rcnluses  of  Grermany,  was  b.  at  Marbach,  a  little  town  of  WClrtemberg,  on  Nov.  11, 1759. 
His  father,  Joh.  Kaspnr  Schiller,  was  overseer  of  the  nurseries  attached  to  a  country-seat 
of  the  duke  of  Wartemberg.  Schiller  received  his  first  formal  instruction  from  the  parish 
priest  Moser,  at  Lorch;  and  la  1773,  the  duke,  who  had  formed  a  favorable  opinioa 
both,  of  Schiller  and  his  father,  offered  to  educate  the  boy,  free  of  expense,  at  the  mili- 
tary academy  founded  by  him  at  the  castle  of  Solitude,  and  afterward  transferred  to 
Stuttgart  under  the  name  of  Karls-scliule.  The  ofter  was  accepted,  and  entering  the 
rigorous  academy,  Schiller  tried  to  devote  himself  to  jurisprudence.  His  success  in  the 
new  study  was  small,  and  after  two  years  he  exchanged  it  for  medicine.  But  literature, 
especialljr  jjoctry,  was  the  secret  idol  of  his  soul,  and  its  chief  delight  Already  the 
characteristics  of  his  genius — bis  tendencies  toward  epic  and  dramatic  idealism — wero 
showing  themselves  in  his  predilections.  His  first  literary  attempts  of  any  moment  wer^ 
dramatic — Der  Student  von  JVoJsau and  Gosmus  von  Madiei — which  were  consigned  (doubt- 
.  less  not  without  reason)  to  the  fire.  Meanwhile,  the  poet's  general  intellectual  culture 
and  his  professional  studies  went  steadily  on ;  and  in  1780  he  passed  as  a  military  sur- 
geon, but  with  no  liking  for  such  a  career.  In  1778  Schiller  completed  the  first  sketch 
of  his  memorable  drama.  Die  liiuber  (The  Robbers),  the  publication  of  which,  in  1780, 
excited  the  most  violent  enthusiasm  arlong  the  young  all  over  Germany,  so  wild,  anj 
Bbrong,  and  glowing  were  the  passion  and  fancy  displayed  in  it.  Respectable  people, 
dignitaries,  functionaries  and  the  like,  were,  of  course,  deeply  scandalized;  and  the  duke 
himself,  a  "serene  highness"  sort  of  man,  was  induced  to  lecture  the  poet  on  his  delin- 
quency, and  forbade  him  to  write  any  more  poetry  "without  submitting  it  to  M» 
inspection!"  In  1783  TTie  Hobbm-a  was  brought  upon  the  stage  at  Mannhdm— the  poet 
being  present  without  the  knowledge  of  his  superiors,  the  result  of  which  was  arrest  for 
a  forlnightl  This  led  to  further  complications,  and  finally,  in  October  of  the  same  year, 
Schiller  fled  from  the  harsh  service  of  the  duke  into  Franconia,  and  Hved  for  a  yeav 
under  a  feigned  name  at  Banerbach,  near  Meinidgen,  where  he  completed  bis  .PISmoo  and 
Caiale  und  Liebe,  begun  at  Stuttgart.  Dok  Oarhi  was  also  sketched  in  outline  here.  In 
Sept.,  1783,  he  went  back  to  Mannheim,  and  was  for  some  time  closely  connected 
with  actors  and  theatrical  fife.  To  this  period  belong  several  of  his  lesser  poems.  With 
the  Oabale  urui  Liebe  above  mentioned  ended  the  first  poetic  period  in  SebiUer's  career, 
otherwise  known  as  the  Sturm  und  Drang  period,  in  which  a  burning  energy  of  passio^ 
and  a  robust  extravagance,  passing  often  into  sheer  bombast  of  speecli,  are  uie  predond* 
aant  characteristics.  In  Mar.,  1785,  Schiller  left  Mannheim  and  proceeded  to  Leip^, 
-where  he  became  acquainted,  among  others,  with  Huber  and  EOnter,  and  wiote  his  hew- 
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tiful  Lied  an  dt»  FSftude;  thence,  after  a  few.  months,  he(  ♦ent  to  Dresden,  whEre'  M 
b^an  the  practice  of  composing  during  the  niglit,  which  so  fatBlly  assisted  iu  shortening 
his  life.  Ihr  OeMertehtr  (The  Obost-seer),  a  strilcingly.  powerful  romance,  was  written 
here;  and  the  drama  of  Don  G<irlo$  was  completed.  In  1737  lie  was  invited  to  Weimar, 
and  was  at  once  warmly  received  by  Herder  and  Wieland;  but  some  years  elapsed  before 
Goethe  and  he  could  understand  one  another;  nf  tcr  th^t,  they  bectune  the  closest  friends. 
Henceforth,  Schiller  owed  more  to  Ooethe  than  to  »U  otiier  men:  we  may  even  call  the 
later  and  best  writings  of  Schiller  inspirations  of  Goethe.  The  study  of  tlie  spirit  and 
literature  of  antiquity  in  particiilnr  exercised  a  Wholesome  infltience  over  him,  snd  in  hi^  - 
OUtttr  Oriuhtnlan^  (Gods  of  Greece),  which  belongs  to  this  stage,  we  see  how  catan,'and 
clear,  and  sunny  his  once  turbid  and  stormful  ima^nation  was  gradually  becoming: 
Beiiihold  of  Jena  introduced  him  to  the  Kantian  philosophy,  and  for  some  little  time 
Schiller  was  in  danger  of  taping  from  a  poet  into  a  metaphysician.  The  philosophical 
and  aesthetic  treatises  sprioging  out  of  this  new  study  werecbHected  and  pntillshed  under 
the  title  of  Kleine  pro»ai»ehtn  Sehriften  (4  vols.,  Jena,  1792^1808).  His  Oetehiehte  det 
DreUagj&hrigtn  Kriegs  (History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War)  originally  appeared  in  the 
TiueluTikaUinder  fur  jDamen  (1790-93).  On  the  occasion  of  *he  poet's  marriage  in  179(J 
with  Charlotte  von  Lengefola,  the  duke  of  Meiningen  made  him  a  hofrath  (pnvy-coun,- 
cUor);  the  French  republic  also  conferred  on  him  the  right  of  citizenship;  and  in  1802 
the  emperor  raised  hmi  to  the  ranlc  of  nobility.  While  staving  for  a  year  with  his  rela- 
tives in  WQrtcmberg  he  wrote  his  exquisite  Biiffe  fiber  (tmne^Uihe  Ergiehung  (Letters  on 
.Esthetic  Culture).  This  period,  rencnlng  to  the  close  of  .1794,  Is  generally  regarded  as 
Scliiller's  trannition  pcricMd;  in  poetic  accomplishment  it  is  not  rich,  but  In  earnest, 
thoughtful,  and  manifold,  speculation  it  was  Iiighly  important  to  the  poet,  and  we  find 
that  ft  prepared  the  wayfor  the  last  and'most  splendid  developnient  of  his  genius.  After 
1793  tlic  ifncst  of  his  lyrics  and  dramas  were  produced — as  Der  Spasiergang  and  the  I/isil 
del-  aUxke  (Song  of  the  Bell)  in  17M,  WaOemUsin,  (1799),  Maria  Stuart  (1800),  Die  Jung- 
frau  von  OrUans  (1801),  Bra^a  ton  Mestina  (Bride  of  Messina,  1808),  and  finally,  bis 
greatest  drama,  Wilhelm  TeU  (1804).  But  his  health  had  t>een  long  giving  way,  partly 
owing  to  a  natural  weakness  of  constitution,  and  partly  to  incessant  application  to  study; 
and  on  May  9,  1805,  he  expired,  at  the  early  age  of  46.  Ever  since  his  death  the  fame 
of  Schiller  has  been  on  the  increase;  he  has  lone  been>ecqgnized  as,  next  to  Goethe,  the 
greatest  poet  that  Germanv  lios  produced,  and  innumerable  editions  of  his  worlcs  in 
whole  or  part  have  been  published.  The  best  account  of  him  and  his  worlu  is  given  by 
Carlyle  in  his  Life  of  Friedrich  SefiiUer  (Lond.  1826). 

BOHILLmO  JoBAHHKS,  b.  Saxony,  18S8;  studied  art  at  B^rltai  and  Dresden.  Ho 
resided  for  a  number  of  years  in  Rome,  and  in  1868  was  made  .professor  at  the  Dresden 
royal  academy  of  art.  His  most  famous  works  are  the  group  representing  the  seasons,' 
DOW  at  Dresdisn ;  the  Schiller  monument  at  Vienna,  and  the  later  designed  life-size  %ures 
on  iti  and  the  group  "Amor  and  Psycho." 

8CHISXEt,KABi.  TRTKon.,  a  German  architect  of  great  celebrity  in  his  own  country, 
was  b.  at  Neuruppin,  Mar.  18,  1781,  and  studied  the  principles  of  drawing  and  design  at 
Berlin  under  prof.  Gilly.  In  1803  he  went  to  Itnly  to  ^^tend  his  professional  know- 
ledge; but  on  his  return  in  1803  he  found  the  aspect  of  public  affairs  so  tlirentening 
timt  he  could  obtain  little  employment,  and  was  forced  to  bcUike  himself  to  landscape- 
painting.  In  May,  1811,  ho  was  elected  a  member  of,  and  iti  1820  a  professor  at,  the  Her- 
lin  acnacmy  of  arts.  Other  offices  and  honors  were  niso  conferred  on  him.  He  died 
Oct.  9.  1841.  The  designs  to  which  he  chiefly  owes  his  reputation  are  those  of  the  royal 
guard-house,  the  meraonni  of  the  war  of  IiI)eration,  the  new  theater,  the  new  Potsdam 
gate,  the  artillery  and  engineers'  school,  in  Berlin ;  the  casino  in  Potsdam ;  anotlier  in  - 
the  gardens  of  prince  Knn  at  Blienike,  near  Potsdam;  and  a  great  number  of  castles, 
countrj'-housoS:  churches,  and  public  buildings.  Schinkel  was  a  man  of  powerful  and 
'  original  genius;  his  designs  are  remarkable  for  the  unity  of  idea  by  which  they  are  per- 
vaaed,  and  the  vigor,  beauty,  and  harmony  of  their  details. '.  See  Kugler's  Karl  Pnedr. 
iSiJiAitoJ  (Berlin,  184S).  , 

SCHI'HirS,  a  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  natural  oMer  amaeardiaeem,  natives  of 
South  America.  The  leaves  so  abound  in  n  resinous  or  turpentine-like  fluid,  that  upon 
the  least  swcUing  of  the  other  portions  of  the  leaf  by  moisture  'it  is  discharged  from  the 
sacs  which  contain  it.  Thus  they  fill  the  sir  with  fragrance  after  rain,  or  if  thrown 
into  water,  atart  and  jump  about  ns  if  alive,  discharging,  jets  0f  this  peculiar  fluid.  Tlie 
•ame  phenMaenon  is  exhibited  "by  the  leaves  of  some  species  of  the  kindred  genus  dvtana, 
of  wluch  specimens  are  occasionally  to  be  seen  in  our  greenhouses.  The  leaves  and 
twigs  when  braised  have  a  very  strong  odor  of  turpentinet  ' . 

80HI0,  a  t.  in  Italy,  15  m.  n.w.  of  Yicenza,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  between  the 
rivers  Leogra  and  Timoncliio;  pop.  5,597.  It  contains. manufactories  of  woolen  cloth, 
and  silk  and  dye  works.  It  is  somewhat  noted  for  its  mineral  springs,  and  lias  -ehurchea, 
boapitals,  and  other  public  buildings. 

MIHIBH,  Arskk,  the  separation  between  the  Gteeic  and  Latin  chnrches,  which  orij^* 
naled  in  the  W^,  and  was  oompleted  in  the  12th  c.    See  OniBK  Csitiich 
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MHSnc,  WB»T^B^^  a  eekJbmted  disrupUoa  of  comniniiion  in  the  western  lilmrcb; 
'nhich  arose  out  of  a  disputed  claim  to  the  sucoession  to  the  papal  throne.  On  tbe  deaUi  of 
Gregory  XL  in  1878,  a  Neapolitan,  Bartolomeo  PriKoano,  was  clioseo  pope  by  tbe  major* 
rity  of  tbe  csrdiualB  in  a  conclave  at  Rome  under  ine  name  Urban  Y I.  Boon  Afterward, 
bowever,  a  number  of  tbese  cai'dinals  witlidrew,  revoked  the  election,  -which  they 
declared  not  to  have  been  free,  owing  to  the  violence  of  the  faction*  in  Borne  by  whicai 
the  conclave  had,  according  to  them,  been  overawed;  and,  in  consequence,  Uiey  pro- 
ceeded to  choose  another  pope  under  Uie  name  Clement  VII.  The  latter  fixed  his  see  at 
Avignon;  while  Urban  VI.  lived  at  Rome.  Kacb  party  had  its  adherents,  and  in  eacli  a 
rival  succession  was  inaintainQd  down  to  the  council  of  Pisa  in  1410,  in  which  assembly 
both  were  deposL-d,  >and  a  tliird  pope,  John  XXIII.,  was  elected.  This  measure  not 
baying  been  acquiesced  in  by  all,  a  new  council  was  convened  at  Constance  in  1417,  in 
which  not  aloue  the  former  rivals,  but  even  the  new  pontiff  elected,  by  consent  of  the 
two  parties,  at  Fisa,  were  set  aside,  and  Otbo  Colonna  was  elected  under  tbe  name  of 
Martin  Y.  In  this  election  Uie  whole  body  may  be  said  to  have  acquiesced;  but  one  of 
the  claimants,  Peter  de  Luna,  called  Benedict  XIII.,  remained  obstinate  in  the  ossertioB 
of  his  right  till  his  death  in  1480.  The  s<;;hisni,  however,  may  be  said  to  bavo  terminaUid 
in  1417,  having  thus  endured  nearly  40  years. 

SCEIS'UA,  the  name  given  to  one  of  the  very  small  intervals  known  in  the  theory  of 
music,  which  amounts  to  the  difi'erence  between  the  comma  ditorueum  and  comma  «yn- 
to/ucum.     See  Couha. 

SCHIST  {Qr.tdiuiog,  split)  is  a  term  applied  somewhat  loosely  to  indurated  clays,  a« 
bituminous  schist  and  mica  schisti  It  is  more  correctly  confined  to  the  metamorpbic 
•trata,  which  consist  of  plates  of  diffei'eut  minerals,  as  mica  sciiist,  made  up  of  layers  of 
quartz  separated  by  laminae  of  mica;  chlorite  schist,  a  green  rock  in  which  the  layers  of 
^lorite  are  separated  by  plates  of  granite  or  felspar;  and  hornblende  schist,  a  black  ro<^ 
composed  of  layers  of  homblende  and  felspar,  with  a  little  quails. 

SCHIZ'OPHTTE,  a  microscopic  organism  belonging  to  Cohn's  order  teJiisoiporea, 
and  allied  to  bacterid,  having  so  near  a  relation  indeed  as  to  be  regarded  as  a  variety  of 
iadlitu,  or  as  a  phase  in  the  growth  of  this  organism.  Bee  Oebm  Tbboby  ov  Dm- 
KASB,  ToL  Ti.,  p.  647.  But,  in  whatever  manner  it  may  be  classified,  a  certain  kind  of 
■chizophyte  is  one  of  the  organisms  which  are  regarded  as  tUteate  geitr.t,  and,  ns  has 
probably  been  established,  is  the  peculiar  disease  germ  in  the  twine  plague  (<!.▼.)  of  thi« 
country.  Whether  it  has  any  agency  in  the  production  of  other  diseuKa  is  uncertain, 
-for  whatever  agency  disease  germs  have  in  producing  disease  the  precise  manner  of  com- 
munication has  not  been  detcnnined. 

80HLAGINTWEIT,  Hkhmanh,  Adoup,  and  Robert,  three  brothere  b.  In  Munich 
— Hermann  1828,  and  Adolf  1629;  Robert  being  the  youngest.  Whil«  at  the  university 
the  two  older  brothers  made  original  reBenrches,  cliiefly  in  the  eastern  Alps;  in  1861 
tbey  explored  the  vicinity  of  Moiite  Rota,  tbe  highest  peak  of  which  they  were  the  first 
to  ascend  and  mensui-e  accurately,  finding  its  height  14,264  Frentih  feet.  In  1864  iM 
tfaree  brothers  were  sent  out  by  the  Britii^  East  India  company  to  contlnne  the  scien- 
tific-survey of  India.  They  n^cended  the  Himalaya  mountains,  examining  the  glacier 
ofMiluri,  10  m.  long  and  S'.OOO  ft.  broad;  crossing  4  passes  about  18,000  ft.  higb;  the 
peak  of  Ounshankosor,  19,640  ft.  high,  near  the  sources  of  tbe  Indus;  and  on  the  high- 
est mountain  of  Thibet,  reached  an  elevation  of  22,260  feet.  The  whole  extent  of  thea' 
travels  was  about  18,000  miles.  Ad^lf,  having  determined  to  continue  hie  researches, 
advanced  alone  into  regions  of  Tliihet  and  Tnrkistan  never  visited  by  «nv  scientific 
traveler.  He  lost  his  life  1867,  probably  through  the  hostility  and  misapprefaeosion  of 
the  native  tribes. 

BCHIAH'OZlTBABr  one  of  the  most  distingiiished  spas  of  Germany,  on  the  northern 
frontier  of  the  Rhclngau  district,  6  m.  w.  of  Weisbnden,  in  a  beautiful  and  secluded  sit- 
njition,  embosomed  amid  wooded  hills.  The  water  of  the  baths  has  a  temperature  of 
■80°  P.,  and  contains  the  muriates  and  carbonates  of  lime,  soda,  and  magnesia,  wWi  a 
slight  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  The  baths  have  a  marvelous  effect  in  beautifying  the 
i«kin,  and  in  soothing  and  tranquillizing.  Tlie  village  is  itself  very  small,  and  in  the 
height  of  the  season  the  pop,  is  only  about  2,000. 

SCHLATTER,  Michael,,  1716-90;  b.  Switzerland;  educated  at  St.  Gall;  was 
ordained  and  sent  by  tlie  synods  of  Holland  to  the  German  Reformed-  emigrants  in 
Pennsylvania;  was  pastor  of  the  Reformed  churches  iu  Philadelphia  and  Germantown, 
1746-51;  and  organized  churches  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  MarylanO,  and  Virginia. 
He  assisted  in  organizing  the  synod  of  the  Geitnan  Reformed  church  in  1747;  visited 
32urope  in  1751,  and  returned  witli  six  other  missionaries.  In  1767  he  was  chaplain  of 
an  expedition  to  Nova  Scotia  asiaiiist  the  French,  and  c^pou^ing  the  cause  of  the  colo- 
nies at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  he  was  imprisoned  in  1777. 

SCHL£OEL,  AxTOUST  WrLSKiiM  yon,  a  distinguished  critic,  poet,  and  scholar,  was  b, 
«t  Hanover,  Sept.  8,  1767,  and  studied  at  GOttingen,  where  he  acquired  a  reputation 
by  his  devotion  to  philcdogical  and  classical  studies.  He  first  began  to  assume  a  pmm- 
inent  position  in  literature  while  a  lecturer  at  Jena,  contributing  assiduousfy  to  Schiller'a 
fiifrm  and  Jfvteti-Mmonach,  aad  to  lite  AUgemeirte  Literatuntitiuiff.    About  the  saaw 
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time  his  translation  of  Shakespeare  began  to  appear  (9  vols.  Berl.  1797-1810),  the  Infltt- 
enoe  of  which  on  Germaa  poetry  and  the  German  stage  was  equally  great.  Bubse* 
quently  the  poet  Tieck,  with  Sciilegel's  consent,  undertook  a  revision  of  the  work, 
together  with  a  translation  of  such  pieces  as  Schlegel  had  omiited  (12  vols.  BerL 
1835, 1889,  1848);  and  from  tlieir  conjoint  labors  the  people  of  Germany  are  able  to  form 
a  faithful  idea  of  the  surpassing  genius  of  our  countryman.  Schlegel  also  delivered 
at  Jena  a  series  of  lectures  on  eestlietics,  and,  alon^  with  bis  brother  Friedrich,  edited 
the  Athenaum  ^8  vols.  Berl.  1790-1800),  which  in  spite  of,  perhaps  because  of,  the  sever- 
ity of  its  criticism,  gave  a  lively  and  wholesome  impulse  to  the  poetry  of  its  time.  U« 
published  besides  his  first  volume  of  poems  (Oedic/Ue,  TQb.  1800);  and.  again  in  company 
with  his  brother,  the  OharaktmntHcen  und  Kritiken  (2  vols.  KOnigsU.  1801).  In  180*J 
Schlegel  left  Jena  for  Berlin,  where  he  gave  a  second  series  of  lectures  on  literature, 
art,  and  the  spirit  of  the  time.  Next  year  appeared  his  Ion,  an  antique  tragedy  of 
considerable  merit.  It  was  followed  by  his  Span.  Theaitr  (3  vols.  Berlin,  1803-9),  cob- 
ekting  of  5  pieces  of  Calderon's,  admirably  translated,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  to 
make  that  poet  quite  a  fttvorite  with  the  German  people;  and  Ws  R'um«n»triu»M  i«r 
Ital.,  Span.,  uttd  Porttig.  Poaie  (Berl.  1804),  ft  charming  collection  of  lyrics  from  the 
sunny  south,  from  the  appearance  of  which  dates  the  naturalization  in  German  verse  of 
tbe  metrical  forms  of  the  Romanic  races.  Probably  his  most  valuable,  and  certainly 
his  most  widely  popular  work,  was  his  VorUaungen  fiber  dramatiaehe  Kunit  U7id  Literatur 
(3  vols.  Heidelb.  1809-11),  originally  delivered  at  Vienna,  in  the  spring  of  1808,  and 
translated  into  most  European  languages.  During  1811-15  Schlegel  published  a  new 
collection  of  his  poems  (^«<i»cA«  Werke),  which  contains  his  masterpieces,  "Ariouj" 
"Pygmalion,"  "St.  Lucas,"  and  is  notable  for  the'richness  and  variety  of  its  poetic 
forms,  as  also  for  the  sin°^lar  facility  and  ele^nce  of  the  versiflcation.  In  1813 
Schlegel,  now  raised  into  the  ranks  of  the  nobility,  and  privileged  to  use  the  sacred 
Don  before  his  name,  was  appointed  professor  of  history  in  the  university  of  Bonn,  and 
devoted  himself  especially  to  the  history  of  the  fine  arts  and  to  philological  research. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  students  of  Sanskrit  in  Germany,  established  a  Sanskrit  print- 
ing-otflce  at  Bonn,  and  an  Inditche  BibUothek{%  vob.  Bonn,  1830-33).  Amouz  the  proofs 
at  his  scholarly  activity  in  this  department  of  knowledge  may  be  mentioned  his  ^itiou 
of  the  Bluigatad  QUa,  an  episode  from  the  epic  poem  MdhdMArata,  with  a'Latin  trans- 
lation (3d  ed.  Bonn,  1846),  and  of  part  of  the  Sdmdyana  (Bonn,  1839-39).  His  other 
works  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention.  Schlegel  was  not  happy  in  his  domestic  relations. 
He  was  twice  married,  first  to  a  daughter  of  prof.  Michaelis  of  GOttin^n,  and  again  to 
a  dnugliter  of  prof.  Paulus  of  Heidelbarg,  but  in  both  cases  a  separation  soon  became' 
neccs.sary.  Schlegel  was  quarrelsome,  jealous,  and  ungenerous  in  his  relations  with 
literary  men,  and  did  not  even  shrink  from  slander  when  his  spleen  was  excited.  He 
died  May  12,  1815. 

80ELXQEL,  Kabl  Wilhklm  FRiBDiiiaH  vojf,  distinguished  both  for  his  scholarship 
and  intellectual  ability,  was  a  brother  of  tbe  preceding,  and  was  b.  at  Hanover,  Mar. 
10,  1773.  He  studied  at  Gi)ttingen  and  Leipsic.  and  in  1797  published  his  first  work, 
Qrudun  und  Bdmtr  (The  Greeks  and  Romans),  which  won  praise  from  old  Heyna  It 
was  followed  in  the  course  of  a  year  by  his  OdMhiehts  der  Poetie  der  Griechen  vnd 
Bomer  (History  of  Greek  and  Roman  Poetry),  a  sort  of  fragmentary  continuation  of  the 
lormer.  Both  of  these  productions  bore  evidence  of  rich  learning,  independent 
thought,  and  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  principles  and  method  of  histonc  criti- 
cism; but  the  chief  vehicle  at  this  time  for  tbe  dissemination  of  his  philosophical  views 
of  literature  was  the  sharp-fanged  periodical  culled  the  Athdnosum,  edited  by  himself  and 
his  brother,  August  Wilhelm.  Proceeding  to  Jena,  be  started  there  as  a  prvmt-docent, 
holding  lectures  on  philosophy,  which  met  with  great  applause,  and  still  editing  the 
Athenaiim,^  to  which  lie  also  be^n  to  contribute  poems  of  a  superior  quality,  and  in 
the  most  diverse  meters.  In  18M  appeared  bis  Alarkoi,  a  tragedy,  in  which  the  antique- 
classical  and  new-roraantic  elements  are  singularly  blended.  From  Jena,  ho  soon  went 
to  Dresden,  and  thence  to  Paris,  where  he  gave  a  few  more  of  those  philosopbical  pre- 
lections, in  the  manufacture  of  which  both  he  and  August  Wilhelm  were  unhappily 
much  too  bxpert;  edited  the  Europa,  a  monthly  journaT  (2  vols.  Frankf.  1808-5);  and 
applied  himself  assiduously  to  the  languages  of  southern  Europe,  and  still  more  assid- 
uously to  Sanskrit,  tbe  fruits  of  which  were  seen  in  his  treatise,  Ueber  die  Spraehe  und 
Weitheit  der  Indier  (Heidelb.  1808).  See  Philology.  During  his  residence  in  Paris  be 
also  published  a  Sammlung  Somantueher  Dichiungen  de»  MittelaUen  (Collection  of  Medfte- 
val  Romantic  Poems,  3  vols.  Par.  1804),  and  the  plous-chivalric  romance'  of  Lother  und 
MaUer  (Berl.  1805).  On  his  return  to  Germany  he  published  a  volume  of  dithyrambio 
and  elegiac  poems  {Gediehte,  Berl.  1809).  At  Cologne,  he  passed  over  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  a  change  to  which  his  mediteval  studies  powerfully  contributed,  and 
which,  in  its  turn,  no  less  powerfully  affected  his  future  literary  career.  In  1808 
Schlegel  went  to  Vienna,  where,  in  1811,  appeared  his  U^)»r  die  netiere  Oetehichte  (Lec- 
tures on  Modem  HistoryV  and  in  1815  his  OemhieKtt  d«r  altm  und  nenien  Literatur  (His- 
tory of  Ancient  and  Moaern  Literature).  In  1833  a  collected  edition  of  his  writings, 
in  13  vols.  (SdmmtUehe  Werke),  was  published  bv  himself.  Subsequently  he  deliveml 
two  series  of  lectures,  one  on  the  Philosophy  of  Lue  {I^tSeDopltie  dt»  iiei«M,  Vienna,  188% 
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and  another  on  the  Philosophr  of  Historr  (PAHoiophie  der  OtiehiehU,  Vienna,  1829),  both 
of  which  are  well  known  in  England  ana  other  countries  through  the  medium  of  trans- 
lations. Schl^el  died  Jon.  12, 1829.  His  M8S.  were  published  by  his  friend  Windisch. 
tmmn  (3  vols.  Bonn,  1886-87). 

SCHLEICHER,  AuonsT,  1821-68;  b.  Oermany,  educated  at  Leipsic,  Tabing;en,  and 
Bonn.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  philology  at  Bonn  in  1850,  and  at  Jena  in  1857. 
As  a  comparative  pliilologist  his  rank  was  second  only  to  Bopp.  Among  his  works  are 
ZurVergladunde  8praelumge»ehiehU{\9^ii-5(iy,  and  Compendium  der  Vergladienden  Oramr 
matik  der  Indo-Qermanitehen  Spraclien  (1802). 

8CWT.ETF.ltM  A CHKR,  Friedrich  Ernst  DAmEL,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  influ- 
ential  theologians  of  modern  times,  was  born  at  Breslau,  Not.  21,  1768.  His  boyisb 
years  were  spent  in  the  school  kept  by  the  Moravian  brotherhood  at  Niesky,  and  here  he 
llrst  received  those  religious  impressions,  the  influence  of  which  was  visible  in  bis  whole 
after-life.  In  1787  he  proceedea  to  the  university  of  Halle;  and,  on  the  conclusion  of  his 
academic  course,  acted  for  some  time  as  a  teacher;  but  in  1794  became  assistant-clergy- 
man  at  Landsberg-on-the-Warthe^  where  he  remained  for  two  years.  He  then  went  to 
Berlin,  and  occupied  himself  partly  in  the  translation  of  some  of  Blair's  and  Fawcett's 
sermons,  and  in  the  redaction  of  the  Athtnmwm,  conducted  by  his  friend  Friedrich 
Schlej^l ;  but  the  first  work  that  won  for  him  general  celebrity  was  his  Jiederi  uber  die 
BeUgion.  (Discourses  on  Religion,  Berl.  1799),  which  startled  Qermany  from  its  spiritual 
torpor,  vindicated  the  eternal  necessity  of  religion,  and  sought  to  separate  those  elements 
of  it  that  are  essentially  divine  from  the  incrustations  of  dogma  and  the  formalities  of 
practice.  Neander  looked  upon  these  reden  as  making  the  turning-point  iu  his  spiritual 
career.  They  arc  now  regarded  as  both  making  and  marking  an  epucU  in  the  theolo^cal 
history  of  Ciermanv.  Tnc  reden  were  followed  by  the  Monologen,  and  the  Bri^e  einet 
Predif/en  auteerluM  Berlin  in  1800.  Two  years  later  he  was  appointed  preacher  at  the 
charity-house  in  the  Prussian  capital;  and  during  1804-10  produced  his  famoua 
translation  of  Plato,  with  commentary,  which  is  considered  in  Qermany,  to  this  day,  tlie 
most  profound  and  penetrating  treatise  on  the  philosophy  of  the  great  Athenian,  thou^li 
English  scholars  are  disposed  to  re^rd  its  criticism  as  decidedly  too  subjective,  and  m 
many  important  respects  baseless.  In  1801  appeared  the  first  collection  of  hxs  pred^gten 
(sermons),  followed  between  1808  and  1888  by  no  fewer  than  six  other  collections.  Tiiey 
are  masterpieces  of  penetrating  and  eloquent  discussion,  appealing  equally  to  the  heart 
and  the  intellect  of  bearers  and  readers.  In  1802  Schleiermacher  went  as  court-preacher 
to  Stolpe,  where  he  published  his  Orundlinien  einer  Kritik  der  bisherigen  Sittenlehre;  and 
•in  1804  was  called  to  Halle  as  university -preacher,  and  professor  of  theology  and  phil- 
osophy. In  1807  he  returned  to  Berlin,  having  previously  published  Die  Weihnaehtrfeier, 
«>a  Oe^arSeh  (Christmas  festival,  a  dialogue,  Halle,  1806),  bearin|;  on  the  calamitous  state 
in  which  Qermany  then  found  herself,  owing  to  the  victorious  insolence  of  the  French. 
Among  his  next  publications  may  be  mentioned  Veber  den  Sogeruinnten  ertten  Brief  dM 
Paubi*  an  den  Timotheue  (concernmg  the  so-called  first  epistle  of  Paul  to  Timothy,  Berl. 
1807).  In  1800  be  became  pastor  of  Trinity  church,  Berlin ;  and  in  1810,  when  the  nni- 
Tcisity  of  Berlin  was  reopened,  with  a  brilliant  array  of  profeRsors,  under  the  rectorship 
of  Fichte,  no  name  shone  more  conspicuous  than  that  of  Schleiermacher.  In  1811  hd 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Berlin  academy  of  sciences,  in  whose  Transactions  are  to  be 
found  many  valuable  papers  by  Schleiermacher  on  the  ancient  philosophy,  and  in  1814 
secretary  of  the  philosophical  section.  In  1817  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  synod 
assembled  in  Berlin.  His  latest,  and  perhaps  his  most  important  work  is  Der  ChriUUchtt 
Olaube  naeh  den  OrunMUeen  der  Beang.  Kirch*  im  Zutammsnhange  dargeeielU  (the 
Christian  faith  systcmatlcallv  presented  according  to  the  fundamental  propositions  of 
the  evangelical  church,  2  vols.  Berl.  1821-22),  in  which  his  deepest  and  most  Christian 
thought  is  visible.  He  died  at  Berlin,,  Feb.  12.  1834  The  list  of  Schleiermacher's  disci- 
ples— i.e.,  of  men  who  have  derived  the  groundwork  of  their  principles  from  him — is  one 
of  the  most  splendid  that  any  theological  reformer  could  show,  embracing,  among  others, 
the  names  of  Neander,  Nitzsch,  Twesten,  Olshausen,  Lucke,  Bleek,  and  Ullmann.  In 
1804  appeared  a  posthumous  work  of  Schleiermacher,  Dm  Leben  jesu,  Vorleaungen  an 
der  Uniterrildt  tu  Berlin  im  Jahr,  1882,  in  which  he  conceives  of  Jesus  as  a  man  in  whom 
the  divine  spirit  works  as  perfectly  as  it  possibly  can  in  humanity,  and  treats  his  history 
accordingly.  Strauss  has  replied  iu  a  critique  (IBerl.  and  Lond.  1865).  Schleiermacher 
was  very  far  from  -^hat  in  England  is  called  orthodox,  but  ho  was  a  great,  earnest, 
devout  Christian  man,  of  massive  understanding,  and  whose  eloquence  was  scarcely  less 
golden  than  that  of  Plato  himself.  Glermany  overflows  with  literature  on  Schleier- 
macher, his  system,  and  his  ideas. — For  an  account  of  his  earlier  life,  see  the  autobio- 
graphical sketch  first  published  in  Kiedner's  ZeUscAr\ft  fUr  historite/ie  Theologit  (1661); 
andf  for  his  later  life.  Am  ScMeiermaeher'i  Leben  in  Briefen  (1858;  translated  by  Frederica 
Rowan,  Lond.  1860). 

BCKLESWia.    See  Sleswick. 

8CHLETT8TAST  (French  Sehlestadt),  a  t.  of  lower  Alsace,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  111, 
26  m.  s.w.  of  Strashurg.  Till  the  war  of  1870-71  Schlettstadt  was  a  French  fortress 
of  (be  third  class.  It  was  bombarded  and  compelled  to  capitulate  Oct.  24,  1870.  The 
fortifications  have  been  demolished.    Pop.  '75,  9,094;  '66,  over  10,000. 
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8CHLEU8NER,  JoR.uf«' FniiBbRiCH,  d.d.,  1766-1881;  b.  Loipslci  Studied  theology 
Mid  philosophy  io  Leipsic  university;  professor  of  tiieology  in  GOttingen  ia  1784; 
professor  of  theology,  and  provost  of  the  coilegD  church  in  Wiltenberg  in  1795.  His 
principal  works  are  Lexicon  QracoLai.  in  Novum  Te»tameuban,  2  vols. ;  Ihesmatu,  tit4 
J/txieon  in  LXX.,  5  volumes.  His  lexicon  on  the  Septtiagint  continues  to  be  a  standard 
work.  He  edited  with  Standliu  the  OoUingiche  BOiliotitek  der  MuetUii  Huologindun  Lit- 
«ratur 

BCHLEY,  a  CO.  lu  s.w.  Georgia;  drained  by  Muckalee  creek,  and  other  branches  ofl 
the  Flint  river;  about  250  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  5,129—2,851  colored.     The  surface  is  level. 
There  i»re  great  forests.    The  soil  is  fertile.   The  principal  productions  are  cotton,  com, 
itoe,  and  molasses.    Co.  seat,  Ellaville. 

8CHLIEMANN,  IlEiNRicn,  b.  Germany,  1832;  son  of  a  Lutheran  pastor,  who 
tespircd  him  at  an  early  age  with  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  heroes  of  ancient 
Greece.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  nine  years  old,  and  he  then  lived  for  two  years 
with  his  uncle  at  Kalkliorst.  At  fourteen  he  was  compelled  to  enter  a  grocer's  shop  at 
liHlrstenburg  to  support,  himself.  He  remained  In  that  humble  position  for  over  five 
JwiTs,  when  he  obtained  a  position  as  clerk  in  the  AmsUrdam  tirm  of  B.  H.  Schrocder  and 
Uo.  In  1846  he  was  sent  to  St.  Petereburg  by  his  firm  as  their  local  agent,  <ind  a  year 
later  established  there  a  business  of  his  own.  In  the  course  of  a  busy  life  he  traveled 
extensively  in  Europe  and  America,  and  acquired  many  languages.  After  he  had 
amassed  wealth  he  commenctd  his  archiBological  investigations  au<f  excavations  in  tho 
east,  and  published,  in  1869,  Mamie,  Le  Peloponite,  TroU;  Reclterclieii  ArcheoUtgiques. 
In  1874  he  publi^licd  Troy  and  iU  licmairu,  conljiiniiig  an  account  of  his  discoveiies  at 
Hissarlik.  In  1874  he  obtained  permission  from  the  Greek  government  to  excavate 
HvcenK,  where,  in  1877,  he  made  the  marvelous  discovery  of  llie  live  royal  tombs, 
•which  local  traaitiou  pointed  out  to  Paueauias  as  those  of  Acnmciunoii  and  hiis  compan- 
ions, who  were  murdered  by  .iEglstlius.  He  then  wrote  in  EngVislx,  ifycena;  a  Narra- 
tive <(f  lUsearches  and  Diicoteria  at  Hycena  and  'JVryvs.  In  his  explorations  Dr.  Sclilie- 
inonn  has  been  greatly  assisted  by  his  wife,  who  is  a  native  of  Greece,  and  an  accom- 
plished Greek  scholar.    Sec  Archeology, 

8CEL088E&,  Friesk.  Cithistofh,  a  distinguished  German  historian,  was  b.  at  Jercr, 
Kov.  17,  1776,  educated  at  GOttingen,  nnd  after  spending  many  years  as  a  private  tutor 
•and  academic  teacher,  he  was,  in  1817,  ralle<l  lo  Heidelberg  as  a  professor  of  history, 
where  he  died,  Sept.  23, 1861.  His  principal  wriiings  (arranged  in  tiic  order  of  time)  are 
Abaiard  und  Duliin  (Gotha,  1807);  Leben  Beta's  und  dei  Peter  Martyr  Vermili  (Heidelb.' 
1609);  Oetchichte  der  BUderstHrmenden  Kaiter  dea  Oestrom.  Reich)  (Frankf.  1812);  WM- 
g*»ehiehie  in  Zutammenh&ngenderErtdhUins  (Frankf.  1817-24);  OeKhickte  det  18  Jahrh, 
(Heidelb.  1828);  Vni«er»alhistorii>ehe  Uebersieht  der  OeKlucMe  der  Alien  Welt  und  i/irer 
OtOlvr  (Frankf.  1826-84);  WeUgeschichte  far  das  Deuttehe  Volk  (1844-58);  and  Studien  iber 
Dante  (1866).  Of  these  works,  the  most  notable  are  the  Oeechidite  de»  19  Jahrh.,  con- 
tinued by  Schlosser  in  the  later  editions  till  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  and  the  Wellsenchiehfi 
ftor  das  Deutrche  Volk,  which  have  been  translated,  into  English  and  other  tongues. 
Bchlosaer  is  a  keen,  critical,  and  powerful  writer,  who  judges  men  and  events  by  a  stern 
ethical  standard. 

SCHLOZ'ER,  AtTGtfBT  LxjDWia  voh,  1735-1809;  b.  WUrtemberg,  studied  inWitten- 
btirg  and  GOttlngen ;  was  a  private  tutor  in  Sweden.  In  1759  he  studied  medicine  in 
GWtingen,  and  in  1761  accompanied  the  Russian  historiographer  Mfiller  as  literary  assist- 
*nt  to  8t.  Petersburg,  and  taught  in  the  academy  as  professor  of  Russian  history,  1765- 
67.  In  1804  he  was  made  privy  councilor  of  justice.  Among  his  most  important  works 
are  a  Oeneral  History  of  me  North  and  a  translation  of  Nestor's  livttian  Chronicles  to 
980A.D. 

BCHXAIEAIS,  Leagub  of,  the  name  given  to  the  defensive  alliance  concluded  pro- 
vtaionally  for  nine  years  at  Sclimalkalden  (q.v.),  Feb.  27,  1531,  l)olwcen  9  Protestant 
princbs  and  11  imperial  citie?,  with  wliora  other  5  princes  nnd  10  imperial  cilies  subse- 
quently made  common  cause;  and  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  tlie  Jaiidgiave  of  Hesse 
were  appointed  chiefs  of  the  league,  and  empowered  to  manage  its  affairs.  The  object 
of  this  formidable  alliance,  which  included  the  whole  of  northern  Germany,  Denmark, 
Saxony,  and  'Wttrtemberg,  and  portions  of  Bavaria  and  Switzerlaqd,  was  for  the  com- 
mon defense  of  the  religion  and  political  freedom  of  the  Protestants  against  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  and  the  Catholic  states.  The  league  was  not  rendered  superfluous  by  tlie  religious 
peace  of  NUrnl)erg  in  15-'!3,  and  on  the  rumor  that  the  emperor  was  meditating  new  hostile 
measures  against  the  Protestants,  another  meeting  of  the  confedenitcs  was  held  Dec.  24, 
1635,  which  resolved  to  raise  a  permanent  army  of  10,000  foot  and  2,000  cavalry,  and  to 
prolong  the  league  for  ten  years.  The  confederation  was  further  consolidated  by  articles 
of  guaranty  which  were  drawn  up  by  Luther  at  Wittenberg  in  1536,  and  being  sub- 
scrioed  by  the  theologians  present  at  tli'e  meeting  of  the  league  at  Sclimalkalden  in  Feb., 
1587,  Were  called  the  Articles  of  Sdtmalfcald.  Against  the  league  tlie  emperor,  engaged 
•8  he  was  at  the  time  in  contests  with  the  Turks  and  French,  found  himself  unable  to 
contend,  though  supported  by  the  holy  league,  a  Catholic  confederation  formed  in  1538, 
in  opposition  to  the  Proteetant  one.    But  Impolitic  maDogemcnt,  mutual  jealousies,  and 
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conflicling  petty  interests  dissipated  their  energies,  and  prevented  tlieir  united  action, 
Tlie  "  war  of  Sclimalkald  "  commenced  by  tbe  advance  of  tiie  army  of  the  league;  uodeC 
SelMstian  SchBrtlin,  into  Suabia,  to  l)ar  tlie  approacli  of  the  imperial  army  from  Italy. 
.  SciiArtlin  forced  his  way  to  the  bauks  of  the  Danube,  but  the  miserable  juuluusy  of  the 
Saxon  princes  paralyzed  liis  action.  The  emperor,  by  a  proclamation  beoiing  date  July 
I  aO,  1546,  put  the  two  cliiefe  of  the  league  under  the  ban  of  tbe  empire;  Maurice,  duke  of 
j  Bazony,  took  possession  of  the  electorate,  by  virtue  of  an  imperial  decree;  and  tlie  Prot- 
estant array  was  forced  to  retreat.  Tlie  elector  of  Saxouv  reconquered  his  electorate  ini 
the  autumn  of  1546,  but  meantime  the  imperial  army  sulxiued  the  northern  members  of 
the  league  of  Sclimalkald,  and  advanced  into  Fraucouia  to  meet  the  combined  armies  of 
Saxony  and  Hesse.  The  latter  were  totally  routed  at  MQIilberg  (April  24,  1547),  and 
both  chiefs  fell  into  the  emperor's  hancU.  This  defeat,  which  has  lieen  ascribed  to 
treason,  and  was  perhaps  as  much  owing  to  this  cause  as  to  weakness,  finished  the  war. 
The  object  of  tbe  league,  the  guaranty  of  tho  liberty  of  religion  to  the  Protestants,  was 
subsequently  effected  by  Maurice,  now  elector  of  Saxony,  who,  by  a  brilliant  feat  of 
diplomacy  and  ^neralsbip,  compelled  tbe  emperor  to  grant  the  treaty  of  Pussau  (July 
81,  1552),  by  wlHch  this  freedom  was  secured. 

SCHJCALKALSEH,  an  old  and  interesting  t.  of  Hessen  Nassau,  Prussia,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  tbe  Stille  and  Schmalkald,  11  m.  n.  of  Meininsen.  It  is  Bun'ounded  with  double 
Walls,  contains  two  castles,  and  carries  on  considerable  mining  operations,  especially  id 
iron,  and  various  manufactures,  the  chief  of  which  are  hardwares.     Pop.  '73,  6,187. 

SCHMID,  Leopold,  1808-60;  b.  Zurich;  studied  theology  at  Munich  and  Tabingen; 
appointed  profussor  of  theology  at  Oiessen  in  1839,  and  subsequently  of  philosophy. 
Though  a  lioman  Catholic  he  was  opposed  to  the  ultramontane  party.  He  was  elected 
bishop  of  Mcntz  in  1849,  but  the  pope  refused  to  confirm  him.  He  published  Der  QasA 
dot  Katlu>liei$mu$  oder  Orundlegung  der  GlirMiehtn  Irtnik,  3  vols. ;  UUminoiUan  odtr 
KaVioUteh. 

SCHMIDT,  Hknkt  I.,  s.t.d.,  b.  Penn.,  1806;  educated  at  the  Moravian  pndagogium 
and  the  theological  seminary  at  Nazareth,  Penn. ;  pastor  of  Lutheran  churehes  in  New 
Jersey  1831-38;  professor  at  Hart  wick  seminary,  N.  Y.,  1883-86;  pastor  of  a  Oerman 
church  in  Boston  1836-88;  professor  at  Gettysburg,  Penn.,  1888-43;  pastor  of  Lutheran 
churches  in  Montgomerv  co.,  N.  Y.,  1844;  principal  of  Hartwlck  seminary,  1845-47; 
elected  professor  of  the  German  language  and  literature  in  Columbia  college.  New  York, 
in  1848.  He  published  History  of  Education  and  Plan  of  OuUare  and  Iwslruetion;  Th« 
Scriptural  Gharaeter  <f  (he  LutMran  Doctrine  qf  tAe  Lord't-Supper;  Cotirite  of  Ancient 
Oea^phy. 

8CHMITZ,  Leoitoabd,  ph.d.,  li,.d.,  b.  Germany,  1807;  studied  history  and  philol- 
ogy at  thp  univerrity  of  Bonn;  beeame  professor  in  a  gymnasium  of  that  city;  went  to 
England  1836;  rector  of  the  hi^h  school  at  Edinburgh  1845-66;  classical  tutor  to  Um 
prince  of  Wales  1859,  and  to  prince  Alfred,  1882-63;  principal  of  London  international 
college  1866-74,  afterward  classical  examiner  in  the  university  of  London:  translated 
into  English  Niebulir's  lectures  and  Ztimpt's  Latin  Orammar;  contributed  to  Dr.  Smith's 
classical  dictionaries  and  to  cyclopedias;  and  published  Latin  and  Greek  graiumitrs  and 
a  series  of  histories  for  colleges  and  schools. 

6CHMUCKER,  Samuel  8.,  d.d.,  1789-1878;  b.  Md. :  educated  at  Princeton  college, 
ordained  a  Lutheran  minister  in  1818;  pastor  of  a  church  in  Newmarket,  Va.,  1880-26; 
professor  of  didactic  theology  in  Gettysburg  theological  seminary  1826-64,  and  also 
presidont.  On  his  resis^ation  he  was  made  emeritus  professor.  The  following  are  some 
of  his  publication.'!:  Ghrittian  Temple;  Fbrmala  of  Government  and  Discipline;  Pica  for 
SaMath-eelwol  SyOem;  Element*  of  Popular  Theology;  DieeourM  in  Oommemoratitm  of  0^4 
Olorhna  BtfomuUion;  Appeal  on  Ghristian  Union;  Setrotpeat  ofLuOieranimn;  PtyehSogy; 
Oapital  Pani^iment;  Ghrietian  Pulpit;  Church  Develojment.  He  edited  BeangeUeehei 
Magaxin;  contributed  to  BUMeal  Bt^poeitory  and  other  reviews. 

SOHHXS'BEBO,  a  pleasantly-built  and  important  mining  t.  of  Saxony,  surrounded 
by  mountains,  20  m.  s.w.  of  Chemnitz.  The  principal  products  of  the  mines  are  silver 
(though  not  in  its  former  great  abundance),  cobalt,  bismuth  and  nickel,  iron,  etc.  Cloth, 
shoes,  and  segars  are  manufactured.     Pop.  '75,  8,074. 

SCHK££'KOPF]£,  the  culminating  point  of  the  mountain  chain  of  the  Riesengebirga 
See  Bohemia. 

SCHNEIDER,  Hoktensb  Cathekine,  b.  France,  1886:  a  French  actress  who 
played  at  the  age  of  fifteen  at  the  Alhenee  of  Bordeaux.  She  then  received  instruction 
in  singing,  and  played  for  three  years  at  Agen  in  secondary  parts.  After  tliat  she 
obtained  an  engai^ment  at  the  Bouffes-Parisicns  of  Paris;  and  in  1856  made  her  debut 
in  Le  Chien  de  Garde  nt  the  TTiedtre  desVarietes,  where  in  1864  she  achieved  a  great 
success  by  her  acting  in  La  JkUe  Ilelene.  She  appeared  in  La  Grande  Duchesae  de  OSrot- 
ttein  in  1867  in  which  she  won  a  great  triumph. 

SCHNEIDER,  Johann  Gottlob,  1750-1822;  b.  Saxony;  educated  at Leipsic,  where 
be  devoted  himself  to  classical  literature  and  pbiiology.  In  1774,  in  association  with 
3nink,  he  prepared  an  edition  of  the  Greek  poets,  and  two  years  later  was  made  professor 
at  Frankfort-on-tbe-Oder.    In  1811  he  was  called  to  a  chair  at  Breslau.    Besides  a  nuta- 
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ber  of  works  on  natumi  history,  and  editions  witb  notes  of  various  Greek  writers,  -e 
published,  1797-98,  a  critical  dictionary  of  tbe  Greek  language. 

SCHNETZ,  Jban  Victob,  1787-1B70;  b.  France;  studied  painting  with  David, 
Gros,  and  Regnault.  He  painted  many  religious  and  historical  pictures,  of  which  tbe 
best-known,  perhaps,  are  "Christ  Ca'lling  little  Children  unto  Him,"  "Tbe  Monk 
Engaged  in  Prayer,"  and  "The  Gypsy  Foretelling  the  Future  of  Sixlus  V."  He  was 
long  director  of  the  French  academy  at  Rome. 

8CHN0RR  VON  KAROLSFELD,  Jui,iub,  1794r-lP58;  b.  Leipsic;  received  his  first 
instruction  from  his  father  an  eminent  painter,  studied  in  the  academy  of  painting  at 
Vienna;  went  to  Rome,  1815,  and  attached  himself  to  the  school  of  young  German 
artists  under  the  auspices  of  Cornelius  and  Overl)eck.  Considered  one  of  the  most 
promising  of  this  band,  he  was  chosen  with  Cornelius  and  Overbeck  to  paint  the  walla 
of  tl»e  villa  Massini  at  Rome  in  fresco  with  designs  from  Dante,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso. 
Ludwig,  king  of  Bavaria,  employed  him  to  decorate  his  great  works  at  Munich.  Schnorr's 
greatest  works  were  the  frescos  from  the  ancient  German  poem  Ntbelungen  Lied  for  the 
new  palace,  and  the  historical  paintings  in  encaustic  in  that  part  of  tbe  palace  called 
Fe»t-ISaalbau.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  historical  painting  in  the  academy  of 
the  fine  arts  at  Munich,  1837,  and  in  1846  professor  of  the  fine  arts,  and  director  of  the 
picture  gallery  in  Dresden. 

SCHCELCHER,  Victor,  b.  France,  1804;  educated  at  the  college  Louis-le-Grand. 
He' was  an  early  advocate  of  the  atwlition  of  slavery,  and  studied  the  question  in  Mexico, 
Cuba,  and  the  United  States  in  1839.  In  1848,  as  under-secretary  for  the  navy,  he 
secured  tbe  passage  of  a  law  abolishing  slavery  in  tbe  French  colonies.  He  was  returned 
to  tbe  constituent  assembly  for  Guadaloupe  and  Martinique,  and  to  tlie  legislative 
assemblv  for  the  former.  Expelled  from  France  after  the  coup  d'etat,  he  remained  in 
England  till  the  fall  of  the  second  empire,  when  he  returned  to  France,  and  during  the 
siege  of  Paris  commanded  the  artillery  of  tbe  national  guard.  In  1871  be  was  returned 
to  tbe  national  assembly  for  tbe  department  of  the  Seine,  for  Guiana,  and  for  Martin- 
ique, and  took  his  seat  for  tbe  latter.  He  was  afterward  elected  a  life  senator.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  extreme  left.  He  has  published  several  books  on  slavery,  a  L^e  of  Sdndd, 
•nd  The  Sunday  Bat,  1870. 

SCHOFFER  or  SCHAIFFER,  Pbter,  1480-abt  1603;  b.  Gemsheim;  began  life  as 
a  copyist  in  Paris,  afterward  employed  by  Guttenburg  and  Faust,  printers,  at  Mainz. 
He  is  said  to  have  "discovered  the  more  easy  method  of  casting  types."  In  14S5 
Guttenburg  retired,  and  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  with  Faust;  tbe  latter  died 
1466,  and  be  carried  on  the  busmess  alone.  His  name  appears  with  Faust's  at  tbe  end  of 
tbe  Psalter,  1457.  He  married  tlie  daughter  of  Faust,  and  had  three  sons,  all  printers; 
John  Scbdffer  succeeded  him.  A  monument  to  his  memory  has  been  cfrected  in  bis 
native  place.  ' 

SCHOFIELD,  John  McAlusteti;  b.  N.  T.,  1831;  graduated  at  West  Point  1858, 
and  was  commissioned  in  the  artillery.  He  was  for  some  years  instructor  in  natural 
philosophy  at  West  Point,  and  afterward  at  Washington  university,  St.  Louis.  At  tbe 
beginning  of  the  rebellion  he  held  the  rank  of  capt. ;  was  made  chief-of-st^  to  gen. 
Lyon,  and  was  with  him  at  Wilson's  creek.  In  1861  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
]mssouri  militia,  and  in  tbe  next  year  of  that  military  district.  He  defeated  Hindman 
near  Pea  Ridge,  Ark.,  Oct.,  1862,  and  drove  the  confederate  forces  back  to  the  Arkansas 
valley.  In  1864  he  was  made  a  brig.gen.  in  the  regular  army  after  most  valuable  services 
under  gen.  Sherman  in  the  Atlanta  campaign  and  in  tbe  movements  leading  to  the  sur- 
render of  Johnston.  Later  he  was  in  command  at  the  battles  of  Franklin  and  Nashville, 
and  captured  Wilmington  and  Goldsborough,  N.  C.  He  was  brevetted  maj.gen.  1866; 
in  1867  was  in  charge  of  the  Virginia  district;  was  secretary  of  war  1868-69;  and  was 
then  assigned  to  command  the  Missouri  military  depai-tment.  Still  later  he  was  at  tbe 
head  of  the  West  Point  academy,  and  is  now,  1881,  in  command  in  tbe  north-west. 

SCHOHAR'IE,  a  co.  in  e.  New  York,  intersected  by  the  Albany  and  Susquehanna, 
the  Middleburg  and  Schoharie  Valley,  and  other  railroadi;  700  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  32.939 — 
33,199  of  American  birth,  481  colored.  It  is  drained  by  Schohane,  Catskill,  and 
Cobleskill  creeks.  Its  surface  is  billy;  the  Catskill  mountains  occupy  the  s.  and  w.,  and 
the  Helderherg  tbe  e.  portion.  It  is  largely  covered  with  forests  of  oak,  hickory,  and 
ash  in  tbe  highlands;  and  groves  of  sugar-mnple  and  elm  bv  the  rivers.  In  the  n.w. 
sulphur  springs  are  found,  and  it  contains  extensive  ledges  of  Helderberg  liniestoue  and 
sandstone.  'The  soil  is  fertile,  producing  grain,  potatoes,  hops,  maple  sugar,  dairy 
products,  etc.  Live  stock  is  raised.  The  manufactures  consist  of  cooperage,  iron  cast- 
ings, agricultural  implements,  paper,  leather,  etc.    Co.  seat,  Schoharie. 

BCHOLASBHIF,  a  benefaction,  generally  the  annual  proceeds  of  a  bequest  perma- 
nently invested,  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  a  student  at  a  university.  At  the  university 
of  Oxford  there  are  87,  and  at  Cambridge  43,  scholarships;  their  values  ranging  from  £20 
to  £100  per  annum.  In  both  universities  tbe  scholars  are  chosen  from  the  undergradu- 
ates, and  are  often  elected  before  they  have  begun  their  attendance  at  the  university. 
They  are  on  the  foundation,  but  their  connection  with  tbe  college  is  not  so  intimate  as 
that  of  the  fellows.    The  regulations  under  which  they  are  placed,  and  the  advantages 
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-which  they  enjoy,  differ  in  the  different  colleges. .  A  number  of  the  scholarships  -wliich 
-were  formerly  restricted  have  recently  been  thrown  open  to  public  competition.  The 
boraaries  (q.v.)  of  the  Scottish  uniTersities  are  nearly  analogous  to  the  scbolarshipe  of 
the  English. 

8CH0LA8TI08,  or  Schoolukn,  originally  the  name  given  to  the  teachers  of  rhetoric 
at  the  public  schools  under  the  Roman  empire,  but  now  used  almost  exclusively  to 
denote  the  so-called  pbiloeophers  of  the  middle  ages.  After  the  fall  of  the  old  classic 
civilization  there  ensued  a  long  anarchy  of  burbarism,  lasting  from  the  6th  to  the  8th  c. ; 
but  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne  a  visible  improvement  took  place.  That  great 
monarch  encouraged  learning;  and  the  monasteries  as  well  as  the  schools  which  he  estab- 
liahed,  became  aubaequeutly  the  seats  of  a  revived  culture  of  philosophy.  Conformably, 
however,  to  the  spirit  of  a  time  in  which  learning  and  literary  skill  were  confined  to 
churchmen,  philosophical  activity  showed  itself  chiefly  in  tlie  domain  of  tlieology.  This 
preparatory  period  of  scholasticism — say  from  the  9tli  to  the  11th  c. — embraces  the  dis- 
tinguished names  of  Johannes  £rigena  Scotua  (see  Ebiobha),  who  cannot,  however,  be 
properly  classed  among  the  scholastics;  Gerliert  of  Aurillac,  afterward  pope  Sylvester 
IL  (q.v.);  Berengarius  (q.v.)  of  Tours;  and  Lanfranc(q.v.),  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
A  further  development  of  scholasticism  occurred  toward  the  middle  of  the  12lh  c,  when 
Koscelinus  opened  up  the  question  concerning  the  nature  of  universal  conceptions,  which 
led  to  the  great  struggle  between  the  NominaUMs  (q.v.) and  Sealittt  (q.v.).  This  struggle 
terminateain  the  triumph  of  the  latter:  and  henceforth,  during  the  golden  age  of  scholiisii- 
cism  (the  12th  and  13th  centuries),  it  continued  to  be  the  prevalent  mode  of  thought  in 

Sbilosopby.  Still,  however,  scholasticism  regarded  philosophy  as  dependent  on  theolog}'. 
To  one  dreamed  of  doubting,  or  at  least  of  disputing,  the  truth  of  any  of  the  church 
doctrines.  These  were  alike  too  sacred  and  too  certain  to  l)e  so  handled,  and  the  only 
thing  left  for  a  humble  philosopher  to  do  was,  in  fact,  to  sort  and  systematize  them; 
hence* the  expression  philotopkia  Vieologia  anciila  (philosophy  is  the  handmaid  of  theology), 
-which  has  found  its  way  down  to  modern  times.  Whatever  did  not  directly  belong  to 
ecclesiastical  dogma  was  either  neglected  or  treated  in  accordance  with  tlie  vague  tradi- 
tions of  Platonic  or  Aristotelian  thought  banded  down  from  antiquity.  Hence  sprung 
that  vast  array  of  artificial  subleties  and  distinctions  which  bad  no  better  foundation  to 
rest  on  than  gross  ignorance  of  the  matters  discussed,  comliincd  with  a  restless  specula- 
tiveness.  The  formulas  of  logic  were  abused  through  an  jrrationnl  realism,  which 
regarded  them  not  only  as  a  means  to  the  attainment  of  philosophical  knowledge,  but  as 
the  material  organon  of  philosophy  itself.  At  first  the  dialectic  treatment  of  dogma 
-was  only  fragmentary,  as  we  see  it  in  the  principal  scholastics  of  the  12th  c. ,  Gilbert  de 
la  Porrfee,  Alanua  ab  Insulis,  and  Petrus  Lombardns  (q.v.).  During  the  12th  c,  how- 
ever, the  increased  intercourse  of  the  west  with  the  Aralis  aiid  Greeks  led  to  a  more 
definite  acquaintance  with  the  physical  and  metaphysical  writings  of  Aristotle,  tho\:gh 
still  only  through  the  medium  of  mcomplete  translations,  and  in  this  way  the  circle  of 
-vision  of  the  silastics  at  least  widened,  if  it  did  not  become  clearer.  From  this  period 
dates  the  almost  papal  authority  of  the  great  Stagirite  in  philosophy,  and  the  rise  of  the 
vast  and  elaborate  systems  of  mediaeval  tlieolojjy.  The  three  cbiets  of  scholasticism  in 
this,  its  highest  development,  were  Alhertus  Magnus  (q.v.),  Thomas  Aquinas  (q.v.),  and 
Duns  Scotus  (q.v,);  around  each  of  whom  stand  groups  of  more  or  less  independent 
scholars  and  followers.  The  celebrity  of  such  teacliers  was  largely  increased  by  the 
-want  of  Ijooks,  which  compelled  their  pupils  to  rely  upon  their  oral  communications, 
and  necessitated  those  extraordinary  public  disputations  which  were  the  only  means 
"  philosophers"  had  of  advertising  their  wares  in  the  middle  ages.  The  iionor  paid  to 
lliem  by  their  admirers  is  visible  in  the  epithets  attached  to  their  names;  thus  Alanus  is 
the  doctor  vniMTtaX*;  Alexander  Hales  (q.v.),  the  doctor  irrefrngabuis;  Duna  Scotus,  the 
doctor  xudWtMtmtw/  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  doctor  angelicui;  Guillaume  Durand  of  St. 
Pourcain,  the  doctor  retolvtimmut,  etc. 

With  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus  scholasticism  culminated.  After  their 
time,  various  causes  co-operated  to  bring  about  its  decline  and  fall.  The  mystical 
theology  (see  Mtbticibii)  gradually  developed  its  natural  antagonism  to  speculations 
resting  on  a  basis  of  formal  logic,  and  not  appealing  to  the  human  heart  and  spirit. 
Such  men  as  St.  Bernard  (q.v.)  of  Clairvaux,  and  the  monks  of  St.  Victor  at  Paris,  in 
the  laihc,  together  witli  Bonaventura  in  the  18th,  vere  unconsciously  hostile  to  tiie 
dominant  style  of  thought;  while  in  the  14th  and  15tli  centuries  Tauler,  Thomas  k 
Keinpis,  Qerson,  Nicholiis  of  Clemangis,  and  others,  delil)erately  set  themselves  against 
it.  The  very  nature  of  tlie  scholastic  thought  was  inimical  to  its  own  perpetuity.  The 
hyper-logical,  hair-splitting  course  which  it  followed  produced  rival  systems,  and  results 
discordant  with  the  doctrines  of  that  theology  which  it  undertook  to  support,  until  it 
finally  laid  down  the  astounding  proposition,  that  a  thing  might  be  philosophicall  v  true 
and  theologically  false,  and  vice  versa.  The  quarrels  of  the  two  great  orders — the  Domi 
nlcans  and  the  Franciscans— each  of  which  took  part  with  its  metaphysical  chief ;,  the 
former  being  called  Thomists  (from  Aquinas),  and  the  latter,  Bcotists  (from  Duns  Scotus), 
materially  injured  the  common  cause  of  scholasticism;  and  the  revival  of  nominalism 
under  William  of  Occam  (q.v.),  its  most  distinguislied  advocate,  powerfully  contributed 
to  the  same  result;  but  it  iraa  not  till  after  the  revival  of  letters  had  done  its  work  of 
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'  enlightening  the  judgment  and  pvirifying  the  taste  of  Bnropie,  ihaX  sdiblasticism  wat- 
Tisiblv  in  danger.  The  reformation  aliouk  the  syBtero  to  its  foundatloaa — Luther  hinu 
self  leading  the  assault  with  the  atreagch  and  valor  of  a  coEmr-de'BoD;  but  still,  so  tena- 
ciously did  it  cling  to  the  semblance  of  life,  that  in  the  universities  it  held  its  footing  till 
the  17th  C,  and  even  later.  In  fact,  in  some  Roman  Catholic  states,  such  as  Spain,  it  is 
still  almost  the  onlv  kind  of  philosophy  going.  The  tvro  great  iutellectriBl  refonners 
whose  writings  mark  the  transition  from  the  mediaeval  to  the  nuxlem  mode  of  thought, 
are  lord  Bacon  (q.v.)  and  Descartes  (q.v.),  who  may  be  said  to  have  administered  the 
death-blow  to  scholasticism.  The  litei-ature  of  this  phase  of  speculation  is  enormous, 
and  few  critics  have  ventured  far  into  its  cobwebbed  regions.  For  example,  the  printed 
writings  of  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Duns  Scotus,  amount  to  61  folio 
volumes;  but  however  glad  wc  may  bo  that  the  reign  of  scholasticism  is  over,  and  how- 
ever thankful  to  men  like  Laurentius  Ynlla^  Erasmus,  Rudolf  Asrioola,  and  Ramus, 
who  riddlcid  Its  ancient  and  time-honored  flag  with  the  sliarp  shot  of  their  wit  and  logic, 
we  ought  never  to  forget,  that  in  ages  when  the  conditions  of  scientific  knowledge  or 
refined  tiiste  did  not  exist,  these  ol^  monkish  dialecticians  kept  allvo  the  philosophical 
faculty  in  Europe  by  the  vivacity  and  restless  ingenuity  witii  whiob  they  proaecut«d 
their  fantastic  speculations. 

8CH0LTEN',  Johannes  HKNDnnc,  b.  at  Vleuten,  near  Utrecht,  Netherlands,  1811; 
was  minister  at  Meer  Kerk  1838-40;  professor  of  theolo^  at  the  athenteum  of  Frane- 
ker  1840-i3,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  university  of  Leyden.  Ho  is  the  founder  of 
a  new  school  of  Dutch  theology  which  claims  indt-penrience  in  applying  scientific  prin- 
ciples. He  has  published  OeSHiiederUs  der  Ood»  dierut  en  v)ij»  begeerte;  De  leer  derr  her^ 
9armde  kerk  in  Juire  grondbeginselen,  2  vols. ;  De  vrye  wiLeriliaeh  mderaoek;  H«t  etangetie 
naar  Jo/iannet;  De  oudste  geiuigenusen  aangaande  de  tehrfften  d«»  IfitUfM  Tettamentt; 
Supernaturaliime  in  verband  mil  Bijbel,  ehnstendom  en  protegtanUtme. 

SCIIOMBERG,  Frederick  Hermann,  Duke  of;  1616-90;  b.  Heidelberg,  Oecmany; 
son  of  count  Scliomberg  and  a  daughter  of  lord  Dudley;  began  his  militaiy  career  in  the 
Swedish  army  during  the  thirty  years'  war,  and  was  punished  by  the  emperor  for  the  part 
betook  bycoaflscatioii  of  his  property;  entered  then  the  service  Of  the  Netherlands  under 
Prederick,  prince  of  Orange;  afterward  went  to  France,  where,  1650-85,  he  distinguished 
himself,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  marshal.  In  the  campaign  with  Spain  he  compelled 
that  country  to  recognize  the  Portuguese  dynasty  of  Braganza,  for  which  he  received  a 
pension  of  £5,000  from  the  kitigdom  of  Portugal,  with  reversion  to  his  heirs.  In  1685 
the  revocatiou  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  drove  him  elsewhere.  After  going  to  Portugal  and 
Holland  he  went  to  the  elector  of  Bi-andenburg,  and  was  chosen  commander  of  his 
forces;  joined  the  prince  of  Orange,  1088,  in  his  descent  upon  England,  and  was  made 
commander  of  his  forces.  The  ne.vt  year  he  was  made  baron,  earl,  marshal,  and  duke, 
and  received  £100,000  from  the  house  of  commons.  In  August  he  was  sent  to  Ireland 
to  oppose  James  II.,  but  by  his  inaction  lost  half  his  army.  He  fought  bravely  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  but  was  killed  while  leading  a  body  of  French  Protestants  across 
tke  river. 

8CH0MBERQ,  Henri,  Comte  de,  1575-1633;  b.  Paris;  appointed  grandmaster  of 
artillery  and  superintendent  of  finance  in  1619.  After  defeating  the  Protestants  in  s. 
France,  he  became  prime  minister.  His  power  rendered  him  an  object  of  jealousy  to 
Richelieu,  who  obtained  his  removal  in  16M,  after  holdmg  the  office  three  yeors.  Cre- 
ated marshal,  he  drove  the  English  out  of  Re  in  1627,  was  conspicuous  at  the  siege  of 
La  Rochelle,  and  captured  Pinerolo  in  1630.  Two  years  later  he  defeated  the  duke  of 
Montmorency  at  Custelnaudary,  and  made  him  prisoner.  He  was  governor  of  Languedoc 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

BOHOHBTISOK,  Sir  Robert  Heruakn,  a  celebrated  traveler,  was  born  at  Freiburg 
in  Prussian  Saxony,  June  5,  1804.  He  began  at  an  early  age  to  apply  himself  to  geo- 
graphical science  and  natural  history,  and  subsequently  maSe  an  abortive  attempt  to 
succeed  as  a  tobacco  manufacturer  in  Virginia.  In  1830  be  went  to  Anegada,  one  of  the 
Virgin^  isles,  and  having,  by  the  advice  of  the  governor,  carefully  surveyed  the  island, 
and  laid  a  report  before  llie  royal  geograpical  society,  he  was  charged  by  that  learue<l 
body  with  the  survey  of  Ouiana  in  1835.  This  enterprise,  which  was  surrounded  with 
formidable  difficulties,  he  satisfactorily  achieved,  and  from  time  to  time  laid  the  results 
of  bis  investigations  before  the  society,  in  whose  Jotcmo^  tbey  were  regularly  published. 
It  was  during  this  czploratioo,  and  while  he  was  ascending  the  Berbice  river,  that  he 
discovered,  Jan.  1,  1837,  the  magnificent  aquatic  plant  denominated  the  Victoria  regia 
(q.v.V  On  his  return  to  England  in  1889,  he  was  presented  with  the  medal  of  the  geo- 
grapliical  society  for  his  Travels  and  Beieareliei  in  BtiUA  Otaana  in  1836-89  (Lond.  1840), 
a  work  which  largely  contributed  to  almost  every  branch  of  natural  science.  In  1840 
he  r^'urned  to  Ouiana,  this  time  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  government,  to  com- 
plete his  survey  of  that  country,  and  survey  the  boundary  line  between  it  and  Brazil; 
and  on  his  return  in  1844.  after  the  completion  of  his  labors,  b?  received  the  honor  of 
knighthood.  The  Deeeription  of  Brituh  Oviana,  a  valuable  work,  was  the  fruit  of  this 
expedition.  In  1847  he  published  an  excellent  and  elaborate  Bittorj/ <^ Barbaioet,  and 
in  the  following  year  departed  for  San  Domingo,  whitber  he  had  been  accredited  as 
British  consul  ai  u  representative.    In  thia  new  q>horo  he  continufl^.tQ  pursue  his  gep- 
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graphical  and  BcteniYfic  resexnSbes,  the  remlUs  of  which  he  comniunicated  in  reports  to 
the  geographical  society  till  1863.  In  1857  he  was  appoiuted  British  represeutative  to 
the  Siamese  court.    He  returned  ill  in  1U64,  and  died  next  year. 

eCBJOKSSIS,  CERiariAir  Fbixdrich,  a  German  chemist,  was  bom  at  Mitzengen  ia 
'WOrtemberg,  Oct.  18t  1799;  studied  natural  science  at  Tubingen  and  Erlan^en,  iind  in- 
1824-25  tauglit  cl>eiuical  physics  at  Keilhau,  near  Kudolstadt.  To  increase  his  knowl- 
edge, he  visited  England  iu  IS'M,  repaiiiug  thence  to  Paris;  and  in  1828  he  was  ctilled 
to  a  chair  in  tlie  uaiversity  of  Basel,  where  his  eminent  qualifications  were  speedily 
lecognized.  In  1889  he  discovered  ijzone  (q.v.),  and  iuvcnted  gun-eottoniq.^.)  in  184S, 
obtaining  from  ibhy  dissolution  iu  ether  the  muteriul  called  collodion  (q.v.).  In  his  later 
years  he  confined  hiqiself  chiefly  to  experiments  with  oxygen.  Of  his  works,  which 
generally  first  appeared  in  perioaicals,  the  chief  are:  Dot  Verhallen  its  Eitenntum  Sav- 
erttog' {B&Be\,  l^T),  Beitriigezur  Ph]/iMaUsc/ien  Chemie (Base),  ISiA),  Ueber  did Erteugung 
das  Oton*  (Basel,'  1644},  UAer  die  langtame  und  raac/ie  Verbrennung  der  Koi-per  in  Atmot- 
jOOriteher  Luft  (1845).    He  died  in  1868. 

SCHONBSUnV,  a  royal  palace  in  tl>e  outskirts  of  Vienna  (q.v.),  the  summer  residence 
of  the  imperial  family. 

8CH0'S£BECK,  a  manufacturing  t.  of  Prussia,  ten  m.  s.e.  of  Magdeburg,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Elbe.  The  chemical  works,  which  give  employment  to  about  400  men;  tiM 
aalt  refineries,  where  the  brine  obtained  from  tbe  abundaut  salt-springs  is  boiled  down, 
aad  salt  made  to  the  annual  value  of  418,000  thalers;  and  the  breweries  and  distillerieak 
are  the  principal  industrial  establishments.    Pop.  '73, 10,979. 

SCHOOLCRAFT,  a  co.  in  upper  Michigan,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  lake  Superior,  om 
tbes.  by  lake  Michigan ;  drained  by  Manistee  and  White  Fish  rivers:  a))out2,ti50  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '70,  1290.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  Jieavily  timbered.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The 
principal  productions  are  lumber  and  iron.  Tbe  soil  is  not,  as  yet,  extensively  culti? 
vated.  In  the  n.  is  a  sand-wall  800  ft.  high,  and  several  m.  ia  length,  called  "The  Pict- 
ured.Rocks."    Co.  seat,  Onota. 

SCHOOLCSAFT,  Hknkt  Rdwx,  American  author,  geologist,  and  ethnologist,  was 
Tiom  at  Watervleit  (now Ouilderiand).  N.  T.,  March  28,  1798.  He  entered  Union  col- 
lege in  bis  15tb  }[ear,  and  studied  French,  German,  Hebrew,  chemistry,  and  mineralogy. 
In  1817-18  he  visited  the  mining  region  w.  of  the  Mississii^i,  sent  a  collection  of  min 
erals  and  geological  specimens  to  Washington,  and  wrote  A  View  of  t)ie  Lead  Mina  of 
Mitxrwri,  etc.  (8vo,  New  York,  1819),  and  a  narrative,  since  enlarged,  entitled  Scent*  and 
Adeetttures  in  the  Semi-alpina  Begion  cf  1h»  Ozark  Mountains  of  Minouri  and  Arkaniajt 
(8vo,  Philadelphia,  1858).  In  1830  be  was  appointed  geologist  of  an  exploring  expedi- 
tion to  the  copper  regions  of  lake  Superior  and  the  upper  Mississippi.  He  was  after- 
ward secretary  of  a  commission  aprpointed  to  investigate  Indian  claims  and  negotiate 
treaties,  at  Chicago.  As  the  result  of  these  labors,  he  made  a  report  to  the  government, 
and  wrote  also  Travel*  in  the  Central  I^irtion  of  the  Mii*it*ippiVaSei/  (,8vo,  New  York, 
1825).  In  1823  he  was  appointed  Indian  agent  for  the  north-western fmntier,  and  estab- 
lished himself  at  Sault  Ste  Mnrie.  In  18^  he  married  Miss  Johnston,  granddaughter 
of  an  Indian  chief,  who  had  been  educated  in  Europe.  At  this  period,  hemg  in  intimatis 
relations  with  many  Indian  tribes,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  their  history  and 
ethnology.  From  1828  to  1832  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  legislature  of  Micbicnn 
territory,  and  founded  its  historical  society,  and  the  Al^o  society  of  Detroit  For  liis 
lectures  on  the  Indian  languages  he  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  French  institute. 
Adding  poetry  to  science,  ho  wrote:  TTui  Jiiie  of  UisWest;  Oeehale,  an  Indian  lament; 
Tndian  Melodtes;  The  Man  cf  Bronse,  or  Portraiture*  of  Indian  Character;  Io»eo,  or  the 
Vale  <^  Norma;  also  a  grammar  of  the  Algonquin  language.  In  1832  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  an  expedition  which  discovered  tbe  sources  of  the  Mis.'iissippi,  the 
Ifarratite  of  which  waa  published  (8vo,  New  York.  1834).  As  superintendent  and  dis- 
bursing agent  for  the  Indiana,  he  negotiated  treaties  by  which  the  government  acquired 
lands  to  the  extent  of  lft,000,000  acres.  He  visited  Europe  in  1843,  and  the  following 
jear  be  made  a  tout,  chiefly  for  the  observation  of  Indian  antiquities  in  western  Virgina, 
Ohio,  and  Canada.  In  1845  he  collected  the  statistics  of  the  Six  nations,  and  publishod 
2fote»  on  the  Iroquoit,  etc.  (870,  Albany,  1848).  In  1847  the  United  States  congress 
authorized  his  publication  of  Histerical  and  Siatisiical  Information  Concerning  the  Hit- 
tory.  Condition,  and  Prospeeti  cf  the  Indian  Tribe*  of  the  United  Stiite*.  in  >ix  Tolumet 
quarto,  with  88S  plate*  iy  Major  Ea»tman  and  others  (Philadelphia,  1851-57),  He  also 
published  Algie  Biaeotraks*;  Thtrtg  Tear*  with  the  Indian  Tribf*  of  the  North-viestem  fron- 
tier; The  Indicm  in  his  Wigviam,  etc.  In  1847  he  was  married,  for  the  second  time,  to 
Miss  Howard  of  South  Oarolins.    He  died  in  1864. 

8CHOOL-XA8TEB,  Armt  Ktn>  Natt.  In  the  army,  the  school-master  is  a  non-coia- 
nissioned  offl<»r  of  the  first  class,  ranking  next  to  a  sergtmaj.  His  pay  varies  with 
.  length  of  service,  rising  gradually  from  48.  a  day  on  appointment,  to  8s.  a  day  after  long 
service.  He  has  an  advantage  over  ether  oon-ooramisnoned  i^cers  in  qnarters  and  cer- 
tain allowances.  To  become  an  army  school-master,  it  is  necessary  either  to  be  a  certifi- 
cated school-master,  or  to  have  served  the  apprenticeship  as  a  pupil-teacher,  and  to  pass 
through  ft  course  of  training  for  one  year  at  the  normal  school  in  the  royal  militaiy  asy- 
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lum,  Chelsea.  After  the  completion  of  the  training,  the  candidate  is  required  to  enlist 
as  a  common  soldier  for  ten  years'  general  service,  'whereupon  he  is  Immediately  pro. 
moted  to  the  rank  of  school-master.  A  few  of  tlie  most  desei-ving  school-masters  are 
promoted  to  be  sub-inspectors  uf  schools,  when  they  rank  as  lieutenants,  and  have  10s. 
a  day  for  pay.  The  duties  of  the  school-master  are  to  teach  the  soldiers  and  their  chil- 
dren the  rudiments  of  general  knowledge,  to  examine  the  girls'  school,  and  to'deUver 
lectures  to  the  soldiers.  There  were,  in  1874, 180  army  school-masters,  besides  18  sufai- 
inspectors.  , 

In  the  navy,  the  school-master  is  a  chief  petty  officer,  whose  duties  are  analogous  to 
those  of  the  army  school-master,  except  that  he  has  no  pupils  younger  than  tha  ship's 
boys. ,  Among  the  subjects  he  teaches  are  the  taking  of  solar  and  lunar  ot)8erTaUons, 
and  tiie  elements  of  navigation.    His  pay  ranges  from  4s.  to  6e.  a  day. 

SCHOOLMEN.     See  Scholastics,  arUe. 

8CH00L-KISTBE88,  Army,  is  a  person  attached  to  each  regiment  or  corps  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  the  daughters  of  soldiers  and  their  sons  under  eight  years  old  in 
the  rudiments  of  English  and  in  plain  needlework.  She  must  be  a  certificated  school- 
mistress, or  a  pupil-teacher  who  has  served  her  apprenticeship.  After. admission  to  the 
.service,  she  is  specially  trained  for  six  months  at  one  of  four  training  institutions. 
This  training  is  at  the  exiiense  of  government  The  salary  of  a  school-mistress  varies 
from  £30  a  year  in  the  third  class  to  £50  a  year  in  the  first  class.  Proper  provision  is 
made  for  the  quarters  and  supplies  of  the  school-mistress,  whose  somewhat  anomalous 
position  among  rough  men  calls  for  the  most  circumspect  behavior.  The  annual 
charge  (187^74)  for  army  school-mistresses  amounted,  for  161,  to  the  sum  of  £5,862. 

SCHOOL  OP  MINES  of  Columbia  Collegb.    See  Columbia  Collbob. 

SCHOOLS.  Bee  Colleges,  AMinicAW;  Common  Schools;  Ikdustkial  iKBTrni- 
TIONB;  also.  Education;  National  Education,  arUe. 

SCHOOLS,  BBOTHESS  of  CHBISTIAK,  a  religious  congregation  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  established  for  the  religious  and  secular  education  of  the  poor.  It  originated  in 
.  Trance  in  the  end  of  the  17th  c,  and  was  organized  by  a  charitable  ccck-smstic,  the 
abbe  de  la  Salle,  canon  of  the  church  of  Rheims.  The  members  are  all  lay  brothers, 
and  are  subject  to  one  general  bead.  Houses  of  the  order  are  found  in  almost  every 
country  of  Europe.  In  France  this  congregation  was  one  of  those  which  were  specially 
excepted  from  among  the  suppressed  orders,  and  which  were  re-established  in  France 
bv  gen.  Botiapartc  in  the  concordat  of  1801.  It  continues  to  flourish  in  that  country,  as 
also  in  Belgium,  Italy,  Southern  Germany,  Oreat  Britain,  and  North  America.  The 
brethren  are  bound  by  the  ordinary  religious  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience. 
Their  system  of  education  has  received  the  highest  testimonies,  and  they  still  form  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  of  all  the  lay  orders  in  the  Roman  church,  numbering,  it  is  said, 
nearly  8,000  members.  Besides  this  order,  which  is  of  Frencli  origin,  similar  institutes 
have  been  formed  under  the  same  or  analogous  names  in  other  countries,  the  several 
varieties  of  which  it  would  he  tedious  to  enumerate. — Sisteks  of  the  Christian 
Schools.  Several  congregations  of  women  for  the  education  of  poor  female  children 
also  exist  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  A  long  catalogue  of  these,  with  the  history  of 
their  origin,  and  tbehr  specific  constitution,  will  be  found  in  Wclser's  Kirehen-Lexieon, 
vol.  ix.,  pp.  782-784. 

SCHOOLS,  PTTBLIG  and  OSAKKAB.  Under  their  respective  heads,  Gtmnasiums, 
Evening  Schools,  Reformatory  Schools,  and  Industrial  Schools,  have  been  treated 
of  at  sufficient  length  for  the  purposes  of  an  encyclopiBdia.  The  list  of  educational 
institutions  would,  however,  be  incomplete  were  noticing  to  be  said  regarding  the  public 
and  grammar  schools  of  England.  By  the  term  "public  schools"  are  generally  desig- 
nated the  ancient  foundations  of  Winchester,  Eton,  Harrow,  Westminster,  Charter- 
house, Shrewsbury,  St.  Paul's  school,  and  Merchant  Taylors'.  But  there  exist  more 
modem  seminaries,  which  have  been  instituted  chiefly  on  the  model  of  these,  such  as 
Marlborough  college,  Cheltenham  college,  and  Wellington  college.  Endowed,  grammar 
schools  of  old  foundation  exist  in  almost  all  the  principal  towns  of  England,  and  are 
frequented  both  by  day  pupils  and  boarders  from  the  country.  As  almc^  ail  the  inde- 
pendent and  endowed  grammar  schools  of  England  are  taught  by  men  whose  notions  of 
school  discipline  have  been  formed  at  one  or  other  of  the  great  public  schools,  these  may 
fairly  l)e  added  to  those  already  enumerated  as  in  point  of  fact  public  whools.  The 
course  of  instruction  pursued,  the  methods  of  teaching,  and  the  habits  of  life  and  of 
.  discipline,  will  be  found  to  be  substantially  similar  in  all  endowed  middle  schools, 
■whether  called  public  or  grammar  schools.  A  great  number  of  these  schools  derive  not 
only  the  fixed  emoluments  of  the  masters  from  old  bequests,  but  also  the  means  of  board- 
■jng  and  educating  a  certain  number  of  boys  on  the  foundation.  It  was  originally  for 
'  these  foundationers  or  collegians  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  old  schools  were  f oimded ; 
but  round  them  has  grown  up  a  large  community  composed  of  pupils  from  all  parts  of 
the  British  dominions,  tutors,  and  keepers  of  boarding-houses.  The  foundationers  con- 
sequently form  simply  the  nucleus  of  these  schools.  The  course  of  instruction  is 
intended  to  prepare  for  the  universities,  and  is  consequently  adapted  to  this  purpose. 
Latin  and  Greek  form  the  basis  of  tke  whole  instruction ;  geography,  ancient  history. 
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aritlimetic,  and  mathematics  being  admitted  to  a  very  subordinate  place  in  tlie  cnrriculom. 
The  scliool  time  devoted  to  aritlimetic  and  matliematicg  is  now,  however,  considerabiy 
greater  tlian  waa  formerly  given,  and  modem  tangiiages  and  the  elements  of  science 
uegin  to  receive  a  larger  share  of  attention.  There  are,  of  course,  tutors  available  at 
these  educational  seats  for  all  usual  branches  of  instruction,  including  music  and  draw- 
ing; but  these  subjects  are  alien  to  the  proper  work  of  the  school,  and  do  not  affect  the 
standing  or  promotion  of  the  pupils.  At  Rugby  the  school  course  includes  both  French 
and  German,  and  natural  science  is  admitted  as  an  alternative  study  with  these.  In  tli« 
more  modern  institutions,  such  as  Marlborough,  Cheltenham,  and  Wellington  colleges, 
attempts  have  been  made  tu  provide  a  modern  course  of  instruction,  running  parallel 
with  the  classical,  for  the  benefit  of  those  boys  who  either  show  an  inaptitude  for 
classical  studies,  or  who  are  not  destined  for  the  universities.  That  a  sound  education 
may  be  obtained  by  means  of  science  and  modem  languages  cannot  be  doubted;  but  Ita 
Talue,  as  compared  with  classical  discipline,  even  for  those  who  do  not  contemplate  a 
university  couMe,  or  one  of  the  leamea  professions,  is  still  an  open  question.  If,  how- 
ever, it  be  the  case  that  there  is  a  natural  inaptitude  in  some  boys  for  linguistic  discipline, 
who  !/et  possess  capacity  for  scientific  study  or  the  acquisition  of  a  modern  language,  we 
are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  such  a  course  of  study  ought  to  be  provided  for  thia 
portion  of  the  youth  of  Great  Britain.  Whether  it  ought  to  be  provided  at  the  existing 
grammar  and  public  schools  is  a  subject  at  present  keenly  debated,  but  must  be  ulti- 
mately venr  much  a  question  of  finance.  In  Germany  many  of  the  gymnasiums  provide 
a  course  of  modern  or  real  study,  and  this,  combined  with  the  wide  diffusion  of  middle 
schools,  under  the  name  of  reai-achulen,  meets  all  the  reasopable  wants  of  that  portion  of 
the  middle  class  which  does  not  contemplate  a  professional  life.  In  France  the  ^feie$ 
provide  an  ancient  and  modern  course,  running  parallel  with  each  other,  for  all  pupils 
above  a  certain  a3;e.  Up  to  that  age  all  are  taught  the  same  subjects.  In  Scotland,  the 
number  of  middle  schools  in  important  towns,  either  established  by  private  enterprise 
or  by  the  town  council  or  endowment,  renders  it  unnecessary  for  boys  to  seek  away  from 
their  homes  the  preparation  necessary  for  either  the  Scottish  universities  or  commercial 
life.  The  Scotcli  schools  are  elastic  in  their  system,  adapting  themselves  to  the  wants 
of  parents,  and  all  of  them  admit  the  modern  element  iuto  their  course  of  study;  but  the 
curriculum  of  study  docs  not  carry  pupils  so  far  as  it  ought,  and  the  funds  of  the  schools 
are  wholly  inadequate. 

The  "schools  inquiry  commission"  reported  on  the  grammar  schools  of  England  in 
1863,  and  their  report  led  to  the  appointment  of  an  endowed  schools  executive  commis- 
sion for  purposes  of  .reform.  The  Scotch  endowed  schools  commission  reported  to 
government  in  1874-75. 

SCHOOL-SISTERS  (School  Brothebs  and  SisTbrs,  ante). 

SCHOOLS,  BSQIKEITTAL,  in  the  British  army,  comprise  the  school  for  adults  and 
boys  above  eight  years  of  age,  under  the  school-master  (q.  v.),  and  the  infant  and  indus- 
trial schools  under  the  school-mistress  (q.v.).  for  ^rls  and  little  boys.  In  the  first,  plain 
subjects  are  taught  to  soldiers  who  voluntarily  attend,  or  to  soldiers'  children.  The 
education  is  wholly  secular,  the  only  theological  teaching  being  exposition  of  a  portion 
of  Scripture  during  the  first  half-lmur  of  morning  school;  but  even  at-this,  atten(unce  is 
at  the  option  of  the  parents.  The  infant  school  is  conducted  on  similar  principles.  The 
industrial  school  is  to  fit  girls  fur  the  occ\ipations  of  life,  and  to  render  tbem  capable  of 
entering  domestic  service;  a  grant  of  money  is  made  by  government  for  the  provision 
of  materials.  There  is  a  school  of  each  sort  in  every  battalion  of  infantrv  or  regiment 
of  cavalry,  the  total  cost  of  which  amounts,  for  187li-74.  to  £86,253.  Adult  soldiers  are 
admitted  gratuitously;  for  children,  there  is  a  nominal  charge  of  Id.  each  a  month.  The 
orphans  of  soldiers  and  the  children  of  soldiers  serving  abroad  are  received  at  any  neigh- 
boring school  without  payment;  those  of  pensioners,  contractors,  etc.,  at  8d.  a  month; 
and  the  children  of  otBcers  at  53.  a  month.  It  is  forbidden  that  any  difference  should 
be  made  in  the  schools  in  tlie  treatment  of  these  different  classes  of  pupils. 

8CH00ir£S  is  a  swift,  sharply-built  vessel,  carrying  usually  two  masts,  though 
occasionally  a-greater  number,  and  commonly  is  of  small  size.  There  are  two  classes  of 
schooners — the  "fore-and-aft  schooner,"  or  schooner  proper,  and  the  "topsail  schooner." 
In  the  former,  lioth  foremast  and  mainmast  are  rigged  like  the  mainmast  of  a  cutter, 
with  fore-and-aft  sails.  In  the  latter,  the  foremast  carries  a  square  topsail  and  a  square 
topgallant  sail.  Off  a  wind,  the  former  rig  has  a  great  advantage,  ns  the  schooner  can 
sail  up  within  4^  or  even  4  points  of  the  wind;  but  before  the  wind,  the  square  topsail 
gives  the  advantage  to  the  topsail  schooner;  and  as  the  latter  can  on  occasion  strike  her 
squaresails,  and  set  a  fore-and-aft  topsail  in  their  place,  she  has  usually  the  preference. 
No  sailing-vessel  is  faster  than  a  schooner  of  flue  build,  when  she  carries  ample  canvas; 
hence  it  is  a  favorite  form  for  the  larger  class  of  yachts;  and  before  the  introduction  of 
steam  dispatch-vessels,  was  employed  much  in  the  packet  service.  Schooners  are  still 
employed  in  the  navy  as  revenue  cruisers;  and  to  a  great  extent  in  the  merchant  serrioe 
for  running  small  cargoes,  and  especially  those  of  perishable  goods,  as  fish  or  fresh  fruit. 
They  are  easily  managed  by  a  small  crew;  but  from  the  sharpness  of  their  build,  have 
bo  great  amount  of  stowage. 
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.  SCHOFENHAIIEX,  Abthxtb,  a  German  philosopher,  aon  of  Johanna  Schopenhauer,  an 
authoress  of  ceosiUerablti  distinction  (bom  1770,  died  la&H),  was  born  at  Dauzi^,  Feb.  32, 
178B.  He  studied  first  at  GOttingen,  where  tlie  lectures  of  Schulze  inspired  him  with  a 
love  of  philosophy,  and  afterward  at  Berlin  and  Jena,  in  the  last  of  which  places  he 
graduated  in  ItilS.  During  the  same  year  he  published  his  first  treatise,  Veber  die  tier- 
fache  Wurtel  da  SaUet  torn  eareicltenden  &runde  (Rudolst.  1813,  2d  ed.  Frankf.  1847),  in 
which  he  lays  down  the  logical  basis  of  his  future  system.  Schopenhauer  spent  Ihe 
winter  of  1813  at  Weimar,  wliere  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  Ooethe,  and  tlie  orientalist 
Friedr.  Maier,  who  first  turned  his  attentioa  to  the  ancient  Indian  literature  and  philo- 
sophy, the  study  of  which  exercised  a  great  influence  on  his  future  development.  He 
then  proceeded  to  Dresden,  where  he  published  a  treatise  on  sight  and  color  ( Ueber  dot 
8eh«n  uud  die  Farben^  Liep.  1816),  which  was  followed,  three  years  litter,  by  his  great 
work.  Die  Welt  alt  WiUe  und  Vorstellung  (The  World  considered  ns  Will  and  ld3a,  Lcip. 
1819;  2d  ed.  1844).  After  1820  Schopenhauer  lived  partly  in  Italy  and  partly  in  Berlin, 
op  till  1831,  when  he  fixed  himself  ia  Frankfurt-on-the-Main,  devoting  himself  uninter- 
ruptedly to  the  elaboration  of  bis  system.  The  fruits  of  liis  studies  were  Ue6ar  den 
WtUen  in  der  Natwr  (Frankf.  1836);  tieber  die  Freiheit  de»  WilUnt,  Ueber  dot  Fundament 
der  Moral,  the  supplements  to  his  principal  work,  which  appear  in  the  2d  edition  of  1844; 
•nd  Parerga  und  FaraUpomena  (Berl.  1851).  He  died  Sept.  21,  1860.  The  fundamentsl 
dcxitrineol  Schopenhauer  is  that  the  only  essential  reality  in  the  universe  is  will;  that 
what  are  called  appearances  exist  only  in  our  subjective  representations,  and  are  merely 
forms  under  which  single  oiiginal  will  shows  itself.  This  will  is  not  necessarily  accom- 
panied by  self-consciousness,  though  it  ever  strives  after  its  attainment,  and  hence 
Schopenhauer  declared  himself  th?  uncompromising  opponent  of  all  the  contemporary 
systems — those  of  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel — in  which  the  "absolute  reason,"  "con- 
sciousness," etc.,  are  posited  as  the  necessary  basis  of  thought.  For  his  great  rivals, 
Schopenliauer  professed  the  most  unmeasured  scorn — calling  lle^l,  for  example,  a  mere 
"scribbler  of  nonsense" — and  in  return  was  treated  by  tliem  v/ith  such  sovereigpi  con- 
tempt that  for  years  his  name  was  almost  unknown  to  the  majority  of  German  students. 
His  theories  of  ethics  and  ssthetics  also  rest  on  peculiar  and  not  very  intelligible 
grounds.  The  best  account  of  Schopenhauer's  philosopliy  is  to  be  found  in  Friiuen- 
StOdt's  Briefe  Ober  die  Schopenhaueriche  Plulo»op/ae  ^Leip.  1854).  See  L{fe,  by  Helen 
Zimmern  (1876). 

8CH0BL.    See  ToxntXAiiiRB. 

SCSOBL  BOCK  is  a  granitoid  rock,  in  which  the  mica  is  replaced  by  schorl  or  tour 
maline.  Some  specimens  occur  in  which  the  felspar  is  also  absent,  and  the  mass  is 
composed  entirely  of  quartz  and  schorL  Schorl  rocks  are  rare,  occurring  probably  only 
as  small  bosses  in  granite. 

BCHOITISCHS  (Ger.  SeotUth)  a  somewhat  fanciful  name  given  to  a  slow  modem 
dance  in  |  time. 

SCHOULER,  WrLLiAM,  1814-72;  b.  Scotland;  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and 
edited  the  Lowell  Courier,  1841-47.  He  bad  charge  of  the  Boston  Atlas,  the  organ  of  tlie 
New  England  whigs,  1847-53;  served  in  the  legislature  and  in  the  conslitutionel  conven- 
tion of  1853;  was  connected  with  the  Cincinnati  Oozette,  1853-56.  and  with  the  Ohio 
State  Journal,  185^-58,  when  he  resumed  his  position  on  the  Boston  Atla».  He  was 
adj.gen.  of  Massachusetts  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  He  published  %  History  of 
Jttuwichutette  in  Hie  Civil  War. 

SCHOTrW'XH,  an  insular  portion  of  the  province  of  Zealand  (q.v.),  is  bounded  on  the 

0.  by  the  Scheldt,  on  the  n.  by  the  most  southern  branch  of  the  Mtins,  and  on  the  w.  by 
the  North  sea.     Area,  60  sq.m. ;  pop.  (including  the  eastern  part,  called  Duivland)  Jan. 

1.  1875,  23,829.  The  surface  is  low,  and  the  island  is  protected  on  both  sides  by  dykes. 
Agriculture  is  the  chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants;  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  the 
lirincipal  crops  are  grain,  oil-seed,  and  flax.  Sea-fowl  in  immense  flocks  breed  on  the  s. 
side  of  the  island,  and  the  sale  of  their  eggs  is  an  important  item  in  the  trade  of  Zie- 
^kzee  (pop.  8,048),  which  is  the  principal  town. 

SCHUADER,  JiTLius,  b.  Berlin,  1815;  studied  at  DOsseldorf.  Having  taken  the 
great  prize  at  Berlin  in  1844,  be  was  able  to  spend  8  years  in  Rome.  Among  his  best 
works  arc  the  fresco  in  the  Berlin  museum  of  the  "  Consecration  of  the  Church  of  St 
Sophia  in  Constantinople  by  the  Emperor  Justinian;"  "Lady  Macbeth;"  and  "The  Death 
pi  Leonardo  de  Vinci."    He  was  appointed  professor  in  tlie  Berlin  academy  in  1851. 

SCHKEVELI'US,  Cobnelius,  a  Dutch  scholar,  whose  name  was  once  better  known 
than  it  is  now,  was  bom  at  Haarlem  in  1616,  and  educated  mainly  by  his  father.  lA 
1642  he  succeeded  his  father  as  rector  of  the  university  of  Leyden,  and  died  Sept.  11, 
1664.  SchreveliuB  was  a  laborious  and  eurdite  man,  but  possessed  little  critical  discern- 
ment. His  most  notaljle  performance  was  a  Lexicon  MamuUe,  Graee-Latinitm  et  Latino- 
Oraeum  (Leyden,  1654,  1657,  1664),  of  which  there  linve  been  innumerable  editions.  It 
was  long  extensively  used  as  a  text-book  in  English  schools,  and,  in-  the  absence  of  any- 
thing better,  deserved  perhaps  the  respect  which  it  obtained;  but  otherwise  it  cannot  b« 
pronounced  a  good  dictionary.  It  is  not  at  all  exhaustive  of  the  words  in  the  Greek 
unguage;  it  does  not  sufficiently  explain  thair  different  meanings, /tnd  its  etjmologies 
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are  often  enoneoos  and  tnept.  Schrerellus  also  executed  manv  fKtriorum  editions  of 
the  classics,  Juveual  (1648).  Hesiod  (1650),  Terence  (1651),  Viiyif  (1652),  Horace  (1M3)^ 
Homer  (1666),  Mnrtial  (1656),  Lucan  (1658),  Quiatus  Curtius  (1658),  Justin  (1658),  Cieero 
(1661),  Ovid  (1662),  and  Claudion  (1665).  These  editions  are  remiirkabic  for  tbeir, 
correctness,  and  for  the  excellence  of  the  paper  and  typography,  but  the  notes  are  defi- 
cient both  in  taste  and  acumen. 

8CHRETER,  Adolph,  b.  Germany,  1828;  studied  painting  in  Munich,  Stuttnrt, 
and  Ddsseldorf.  In  1854  he  went  with  the  Austrian  army  through  the  provinces  iJong 
the  Danube.  His  travels  extended  through  Hungary,  s.  Russia,  and  Turliey;  and  he 
afterward  visited  the  east  and  Algeria.  Be  then  tool^  up  his  residence  in  Paris.  He  has 
made  a  special  studr  of  horses,  and  his  landscapes  are  distinguished  by  strength  and 
mastery  of  color.  The  best  known  of  his  pictures  are  perhaps,  "  The  I}yiug  H(»«e;" 
"The  Wallachian Extra  Poet;"  and  "  Horses  Frightened  by  Wolves." 

8CHRIVER,  Edmtjsd,  b.  Penn. ,  1812 ;  graduate  of  West  Point,  1883 ;  entered  the  annr 
ta  the  2d  artillery,  was  tranferred  to  adj. gen.  department  with  the  rank  of  capt.,  1688; 
resigned  1846.  He  was  president  of  tiie  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  railroad  company, 
1851-61.  In  April,  1881,  he  was  aid-de-camp  to  gov.  Morgan ;  and  in  the  war  of  the 
rebellion  was  cummisMoned  lieut.col.  11th  infantry,  1861;  inspector  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  1863-65;  rising  through  successive  grades  to  brig.gen.  in  the' regular  army 
1884.  He  was  raised  to  maj.gen.,  1865,  for  gallant  service  in  the  Shenandoah  valtey. 
He  was  in  the  northern  Virginia  and  the  Richmond  campaign  from  the  Rapidan  to  tna 
surrender  of  the  confederate  stronghold. 

SCHROCKH,  Johann  Matthias,  1733-1808;  b.  Vienna;  a  German  church  historian. 
He  held  for  many  years  a  professorship  at  the  university  of  Wittenberg,  where  he 
lectured  successively  on  philosophy,  poetry,  and  history.  He  is  l;est  known  by  big 
CknxtUcJie  Kirchengetchichte  (85  vols.  1768-1808),  and  Kirehengachiehte  leit  der  Sfforma- 
tion  (10  vols.  1804-12)  the  two  last  volumes  of  wliich  were  added  by  Tzschirner. 

SCHRODER,  Antoinette  Sophie,  1781-1868;  b.  Germany;  a  noted  actress.  She 
appeared  on  the  stage  when  only  12  years  old  at  St,  Petersburg,  where  her  parents  were 
acting.  In  1795  she  married  Slollmers,  the  director  of  another  con)pany  but  was  scpar 
rated  fromhim  soon  afterward.  Her  second  husband  was  the  singer  Friedrich  ScIirOder, 
'who  died  in  1818;  and  she  then  married  the  actor  Kunst.  She  acted  in  all  the  principal 
theaters  in  Germany,  and  acquired  a  great  reputation  by  her  impersonations  of  Pliaxlra, 
Medea,  Lady  Macbeth,  and  other  tragic  characters.  She  retired  from  the  stage  in  1840. 
Bee  Sophii  Soliroder,  by  P.  Schmidt  (1870). 

SCHRODER,  Frikdkicr  Ludwig,  1744 — ^1816,  b.  Germany.  He  began  acting  is 
the  company  of  his  parents  when  a  mere  child,  and  made  a  great  reputation  as  a  tragedian 
before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age.  He  became  manager  of  the  theater  at  Hamburg  in 
1771,  and  introduced  to  the  German  public  several  of  Shakespeare's  plays  which  he  had 
translated.  He  was  the  auther  of  many  plays,  and  his  Dramatiiehe  Werke  were  edited  by 
Btllow  with  an  introduction  by  Tieck.  • 

SCHRODER-DEVRIENT,  WiLHEunKE.  1804-60,  b.  Germany;  daughter  of  Fiied- 
rich  Ludwig.  She  was  a  ballet  dancer  til!  she  was  fifteen  years  old,  when  she  made 
ber  d£but  at  Vienna  in  Racine's  PMdre.  In  the  following  year,  after  cultivating  her 
powerful  voice,  she  appeared  as  prima  donna  with  great  success  in  such  operas  as 
ySdeHo,  Eurganthe,  Norma,  the  Btiifvenot*.  She  was  separated  in  1828  from  her  first 
husband,  Karl  August  Devri«ot,  and  after  separating  from  her  second  husband,  Dftring, 
married  a  Livonian  nobleman.  Von  Bock. 

SCHRODTER,  Adolpr,  b.  Prussia,  1806;  studied  art  at  Berlin  and  D&sseldorf .  In 
1859  he  became  professor  of  drawing  at  the  Carlsruhe  polytechnic  school.  His  hutnor- 
ous  pictures  are  well  known,  and  engravings  of  thera  are  common  in  this  countiy.  The 
best  are  the  "  Wine  Tasters,"  "  Auerbach's  Cellar,"  Falstaff,"  and  "  The  Two  Monka." 

BCETTBEBT,  Pkasz,  a  German  musical  composer,  who  was  bom  at  Vienna  in  1807^ 
and  died  at  the  early  ftge  of  25.  During  his  lifetime  his  works  attracted  little  notice, 
but  they  acquired  a  high  and  deserved  reputation  after  his  death,  and  have  gained  fcr 
their  composer  a  large  share  of 'posthumous  fame.  His  songs  and  ballads  are  hardly  to 
be  surpassed  for  masterly  construction  and  richness  of  fancy,  while  they  are  full  of  sim- 
ple, ornate,  and  expressive  melody.  Schubert  also  composed  several  operas,  sy  mphooiea^ 
sonatas,  and  other  larger  works. 

SCHUBERT,  GoTTHiLF  Heinbich  tow,  1780-1860;  b.  Germany.  After  studying 
theology  at  Leipsic  and  nlfedicine  at  Jena,  he  practiced  as  a<doctor  at  Altenburg,  Freiberg, 
and  Dresden.  He  acted  as  director  of  an  educational  institution  at  Nuremberg  1809-lS, 
and  then  was  tutor  to  the  children  of  the  grand  duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  till 
1819.  He  held  a  professorship  of  the  natund  sciences  at  Erlangen  till  1837,  and  after- 
ward at  Munich. 

SCHULTE,  JoHABK  TstBosum;  b.  Winterberg,  Westphalia,  1827;  stndied  law,  and 

practiced  in  Beriin  and  Bonn;  was  appointed  professor  of  canon  law  at  Pragoe  ih 

18B6  and  at  Bonn  in  1878.    His  publications  are:  9y*t0m  d«t  KaOtoUteKm  Kirehtnraekltf 

Oit  Lthn  ton  dtn  Quelien  dei  KaikoUiehgn  £ire/i«nneht$;  Jh»  Seeht^fra0$  det  HinflnmM 
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dtr  Btgierwng  bei  den  BuehofftfeaMen.    He  opposed  the  dogma  at  papal  iaf  aUlbility  and 
joined  Diillinger  and  Reinkens. 

SCHUMACHER,  Hbinrich  CnrasTtAW,  1780-1850;  b.  Denmark;  educated  et  Copen- 
hagen and  Qattingeii.  In  1813  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Mannheim  obserratoiy, 
and  in  1815  professor  of  Dstronomy  and  director  of  tlie  Copenhngen  observatory.  In  1831 
be  was  director  of  tlie  Holstcin  and  Laueuberg  survey;  in  1834  co-operated  with  the 
Bnglish  board  of  admiralty  ia  determining  the  difference  of  longitude  between  Oreen- 
widi  and  Altona,  and  in  1U23  publiHhed  tables  uf  the  distances  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Mars, 
and  Venus  from  the  moon.  In  1831  he  began  the  publication  of  hia  AttronomUdta 
Naehriehten,  which  sur\ives  him. 

BOHUXAinr,  RoBSRT,  a  modem  German  musical  composer  of  considerable  note.  He 
waa  born  at  Zwiclcau,  in  Saxony,  in  1815,  and  studied  chiefly  at  Leipsic.  He  is  looked 
on  in  Grermany  as  one  of  the  founders  of  a  new  musical  school,  of  which  the  other  prin- 
cipal exponent  is  Richard  Wagner.  This  school  has  undertaken  to  say  what  the  "  music 
of  the  future,"  or  as  some  of  the  school  express  it,  '•  work  of  art  of  the  future,"  is  to  be. 
'Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  Schumann's  relation  to  the  future,  his  influence  on  the 
music  of  the  present  day  Itas  been  very  considerable.  English  musicians  have,  however, 
hesitated  to  agree  with  his  countrymen  in  placing  him  on  an  equally  exalted  pinnacle 
with  Beethoven.  His  compositions  evince  deep  study  of  Sebastian  Bach,  as  well  as  a 
large  share  of  individuality,  freshness,  and  scientific  knowledge.  They  continually  sur- 
prise us  by  stiirtling  modulations,  and  the  frequent  interruptions  in  the  time  impart  to 
them  an  air  of  eccentricity.  Schumann's  works  comprise  several  symphonies,  a  cantata 
called  ParadiM  and  Vie  Peri,  and  a  number  of  small  pieces,  which  Iiave  obtained  more 
favor  in  this  cotmtry  than  his  larger  compositions.  Schumann  married  Mile.  Cloiu 
Wieck,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  living  pianists,  and  died  in  1836. 

8CHURZ,  Cabi,,  b.  Prussia,  1829;  educated  at  Cologne  and  Bonn.  He  edited  a 
liberal  newspaper  in  association  with  Qottfricd  Kinkel,  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Bonn, 
where  he  endeavored  unsuccessfully  to  organize  an  insurrection  in  1849;  escaped  witli 
Einkel;  was  adjutant  ia  the  revolutionary  force,  and  on  the  capture  of  Riistadt,  which 
he  helped  defend,  fled  to  Switzerland.  He  returned  to  Germany  in  1850  and  contrived 
the  escjipe  of  Kiukel,  who  had  been  sentenced  to  80  years'  imprisonment.  After  aresi- 
dence  in  Paris  as  correspondent  for  German  papers,  and  in  London,  where  ho  was  a 
teacher,  he  settled  in  Philadelphia,  1853.  Removing  to  Madison,  Wis.,  in  1855,  he 
made  repu()lican  campaign  speeches  in  German  in  1850,  and  the  next  year  was  an  unsuc- 
cessful candidate  for  lieutenant-governor.  In  1858  he  began  to  practice  law  in  Milwaukee. 
Ho  was  a  member  of  the  republican  convention  in  1860,  and  delivered  both  English  ami 
German  speeches  during  the  canvass  of  that  year.  Late  in  1881  he  resigned  the  poeitioa 
of  mioistcr  to  Spain,  to  which  president  Lincoln  had  appointed  him,  and  joined  the  army. 
He  was  made  brig.gen.  in  1863;  commanded  a  division  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
was  commissioned  maj.gen.  1863,  led  the  11th  corps  at  Chancellorsvllle,  was  at  Gettys- 
burg and  Chattanooga,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  resumed  tlie  practice  of  law.  He  was 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  1865-68;  founded  the  Detroit  Piat 
in  1866,  and  the  next  year  became  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Wetileelus  Pint.  He  was  tem- 
porary chairman  of  the  republican  convention  at  Chicago  in  1888,  and  U.  S.  senator 
from  Missouri,  1869-73.  He  opposed  many  of  the  measures  of  the  Grant  admiaistra- 
tiott,  and  in  1873  was  president  of  the  Cincinnati  convention  whicli  nominated  Greeley 
for  president.  During  the  state  canvass  in  Ohio  in  1875,  he  made  some  powerful  speeches 
OKainst  the  inflation  of  the  currency.  He  was  secretary  of  the  interior  under  the 
Hayes  adminisiration,  1877-81.    In  1881  he  became  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Pott. 

SCHUYLER,  a  co.  in  w.  Illinois,  bounded  on  the  s.e.  bv  the  Illinois  river,  and  oa 
thea.w.  by  Moin  river,  traversed  by  the  St.  Louis,  Rock  Island  and  Chicago  and  the 
Buda  and  Rushville  railroads;  about  435  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  16,249— 15,693  of  American 
birth.  The  surface  is  rolling.  There  are  heavy  forests.  "The  soil  is  fertile.  The 
principal  produclious  are  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  cattle.    Co.  seat,  Rusliville. 

SCHUYLER,  a  co.  in  n.  Mis.souri,  adjoining  Iowa;  bounded  oA  the  w.  by  the  Cl^arlton 
river;  drained  also  by  the  n.  fork  of  the  Salt  river,  and  the  n.  and  middle  Fabius  rivers; 
traversed  by  the  Missouri,  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  and  the  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and 
Korlhem  railroads:  about  823  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  10,470—10,132  of  American  birth.  The 
surface  is  rolling  prairie  or  woodland.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions 
are  corn,  wheat,  oats,  tobacco,  and  wool.    Co.  seat,  Lancaster. 

SCHUYLER,  a  co.  in  s.w.  New  York  on  the  Chemung  canal  and  the  Northern 
Central  railroad;  about  850  eq.m.;  pop.  '80,  18,842—17,942  of  American  birth.  The 
surface  is  hilly.  The  soil  is  fertile.  'The  principal  productions  are  oats,  wheat,  com, 
barley,  wool,  and  butter.     Co.  seat,  Watkins. 

SCHUYLER,  Pbtbh,  b.  about  1650;  acted  as  mediator  between  the  Ave  nations  of 
the  Indian  race  and  the  white  settlers  of  New  York  and  the  New  England  colonies.  He 
was  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  which  destroyed  the  French  settlements  in  16S1.  In 
1710  be  went  to  England  with  a  party  of  five  Indian  chiefs,  whom  he  had  invited  to 
accompany  him,  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  in  the  government  an  interest  in  the 
oooupation  of  Canada,  then  held  by  the  French.    In  1719  he  was  governor  of  New  York. 
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BCHUTLER,  Philip,  1788-1804;  b.  Albany,  N.  Y.;  entered  the  army  during  tlie 
Frencli  and  ludian  war,  1735,  and  was  assigued  by  loi-d  Howe  to  the  commissary's 
department.  After  the  war  he  was  a  member  of  the  colonial  assembly  of  Kew  York, 
and  resisted  earnestly  tlie  Britiali  attempts  to  tax  the  colonies  witliout  their  consent;  was 
a  delegate  to  the  coutinentul  congress,  1775,  by  which  lie  was  made  a  maj.gen.  and 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  troops  in  New  Yorif  and  of  the  expedition  against 
Canada;  but  sickness  having  compelled  him  to  relinquish  this  service,  it  devolved  ou 
e^n.  Montgomery.  On  his  recovery  he  actively  superintended  Indian  ojffairs  and  army 
discipline.  St.  Clair's  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga  threw,  for  u  time,  unfounded  sus- 
picions on  gen.  Schuyler,  which  led  (o  his  being  superseded;  but  a  court  of  inquiry  after- 
y/ard  fully  approved  his  conduct,  and  WasJiingtou  solicited  him  to  accept  a  new  com- 
mand. 'Though  he  declined  this,  he  rendered  etllclent  service  in  the  military  operulious 
in  New  York.  Before  the  national  constitution  was  formed  be  was  u  member  of 
congress;  and  afterwaid  twice  represented  his  state  in  the  U.  S.  senate. 

BCETTTL'KILL,  a  river  of  Pennsylvania,  which  lises  in  tlie  carboniferous  highlands  of 
the  eastern  center  of  the  state,  and,  flowing  120  m.  s.e.,  empties  into  the  river  Delawai'e 
6  m.  below  Philadelphia. 

SCHUYLKILL,  a  co.  in  e.  central  Pennsylvania,  drained  by  the  Schuylkill,  Little 
Schuylkill,  and  Swatara  rivers,  and  Hahuuuy  and  Cattawissa  creeks:  on  the  Ptiihk- 
delphia  and  Reading  railroad;  about  775  sq.ni.;  pop.  '80,  129,977 — 103,831  of  American 
birth.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  heavily  wooded;  and  there  are  extensive  deposits  of 
coal  and  iron.  The  so-called  southern  coal  field  is  in  this  region.  The  chief  export  is 
anthracite  coal,  much  of  which  is  transported  on  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  company's 
canal.    Co.  seat,  Pottsville. 

SCHWAB,  G08TAV,  1792-1850;  b.  Germany;  educated  at  Tubingen;  tutor  in  the  theo. 
logical  seminary  there  till  1817.  He  was  professor  of  ancient  literature  iu  the  Stuttgart 
gj-mnasium,  1817-37,  and  a  pastor  ihcre,  1837-45.  He  was  afterward  chief  councilor  of 
the  Evangelical  consistory.  His  ballads  and  romances  arc  highly  esteemed  iu  Qeimuny. 
His  best-known  prose  work  is,  perhaps,  Bie  iic/uinMen  Sageu  des  OUutieiuu  AltertAumn 
(1838-40).  His  chief  poetical  works  are  Oediehte  (1828);  and  Funf  Bieker  deuUeher 
JJeder  und  GedielUe  (1838). 

8CMWALBACII,  or  Lakqenbchwalbaoh,  a  German  watering-place  in  Hes8»- 
Nassau,  n.w.  of  Wiesbaden;  pop.  '71,  2,043.  Many  visitors  annually  come  to  drink  the 
waters,  which  arc  also  largely  exported.    They  are  the  strongest  known  chalybeaio 

eprings. 

SCnW.\LBER,  known  ns  CHELiDOTrrns,  a  swallow,  the  Greek  translation  of  Sehwal- 
ber,  d.  1531;  a  monk  of  the  Scoteli  Benedictine  abbey  of  St.  Egidius.  Ho  wrote  the 
Latin  verses  to  Albert  DOrer's  T/ie  Apoealypte,  The  Pasiion  of  Clirixt,  and  Tht  Life  of  the 
Virgin.  Mai-y,  while  in  the  monastery;  and  verses  on  subjects  connected  with  the  church 
and  its  devotees.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  Latin  scholar,  and  for  his  love 
of  learning  was  nicknamed  MutopkUv*.  He  became  abbot  of  the  Sehoiten  Klotter  near 
Vienna,  1515. 

8CHWAKTHALXK.  LuDWlO  MiCHAEl,,  a  celebmted  German  sculptor,  was  b.  in  1803 
at  Munich,  where  his  father,  Franz  Schwnnthaler,  practiced  the  same  art.  Young 
Schwanthnler  entered  his  father's  workshop  at  the  age  of  10;  and  nn  the  death  of  the 
latter  in  1821,  he  undertook  to  carry  on  his  father's  business.  His  first  important  rom- 
missions  were  received  in  1824  froni  king  Ma.ximilinn.  After  a  brief  residence  in  Rome, 
he  set  up  a  studio  of  his  own  at  Mnnich,  and  shortly  after  executed  for  the  Qlyptothek 
there  two  fine  bas-reliefs  from  Homer:  "Achilles  struggling  in  the  Scanwnder,"  and  the 
"Battle  by  the  Ships,"  besides  a  stntue  of  Shakespeare  for  the  saloon  of  the  theater,  and 
the  Bacchus-frieze  for  the  banqueting-hall  in  the  palace  of  duke  Maximilian.  In  1833  he 
revisited  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  models  for  that  portion  of  the  national  ' 
monument  of  Valhalla  intrusted  to  his  supervision.  He  remained  two  yeai°s.  On  his 
return  to  Munich,  he  began  his  bas-rcliefs  to  illustrate  Pindar's  E^nOcia  (Triumphal 
Odes)  and  the  myth  of  Aphrodite,  the  latter  of  which  is  a  frieze.  In  1835  ho  was 
appointed  professor  at  the  Munich  academy.  Henceforth,  the  interest  of  his  career  is 
mainly  profeissional;  but  the  number  of  his  works  is  singularly  great,  while  their  excel- 
lence is  such  as  to  place  him  in  the  first  rank  of  German  sculptors.  His  diBtinguisliing 
characteristics  are  a  thorongb  originality  of  design,  and  boldness  of  imagination;  while 
the  Extraordinary  extent  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  sculpture  of  Greece  and  of  the 
middle  ages  gave  a  great  richness  and  variety  to  his  execution  of  details.  Among  his 
works  may  be  mentioned  24  statuettes  in  the  PinakoOiek  at  Munich;  the  great  bas-relief 
frieze  (in  the  Barbarossa  hall),  more  than  200  ft.  long;  the  models  for  the  12  statues  of 
the  ancestors  of  the  house  of  Wittelsbach,  the  15  colossal  statues  for  the  front  pediment 
of  the  Valhalla,  the  models  of  the  15  statues  of  the  "Battle  of  Arminius"  for  the  northern 
end  of  the  same  structure,  and  the  model  of  the  colossal  statue  of  Bavaria,  64  ft.  high;  a 
marble  statue  of  the  emperor  Rudolf  for  the  cathedral  of  Spires,  models  for  the  statues 
of  Goethe  and  Jean  Paul  Richter,  a  statute  of  Mozart,  marble  groups  of  Ceres  and  Pros- 
erpina (at  Berlin),  etc.,  iH'sidas  numerous  other  works  executed  by  his  pupils  from  his 
doeigns.    He  died  iu  1848. 
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SCHWARTZ.    See  Schwabz.      . 

SCHWARZ,  Bbrthold,  b.  Germany,  early  in  the  14th  century;  «  Fraociscan  monk, 
vhoae  name  is  thought  to  have  been  Konatantin  Ancklilzen.  He  was  an  alchemist,  wIiq 
lived  at' Nuremberg  or  Mentz,  and  was  called  Schwarz(i.e.,  "Black")  from  his  supposed 
practice  of  the  black  art.  He  is  said  to  have  discovered  gunpowder  when  in  prison  foe 
sorcery.  It  is  supposed  that  gunpowder  was  discovered  as  early  as  1330,  or  at  least 
before  any  date  aseigned  to  ScUwuz's  discovery,  which  probably  consisted  in  utilizing 
it  for  military  purpotea.    There  is  a  monument  to  him  at  Freibei^,  liis  birthplace, 

8CHWASZ,  CnniSTiAiir  Friedricr,  a  distinguished  German  missionnry,  was  b.  at 
Sonnenburg,  in  Brandenburg,  Oct.  26,  1726.  He  studied  at  Halle,  and  having  resolved 
to  become  a  missionary  in  tlie  Ea.<it  Indies,  obtained  ordination  at  Copenhagea,  with  the 
view  of  joining  the  Danish  mission  at  Tranquebar,  where  he  arrived  in  1750.  His 
career  is  a  beautiful  example  of  what  may  be  accomplished  when  piety,  integrity,  good 
tense,  and  a  charity  that  knows  how  to  prevent  the  virtue  of  zeal  from  lapsing  into  the 
▼ice  of  fanaticisn,  unite  harmoniously  in  a  man.  After  laboring  IS  years  atTrnnquebar, 
he  went  to  Trichinopoly,  wliere  he  founded  a  church  and  school,  and  also  acted  as 
chaplain  to  the  garrison.  Here  the  fruits  of  hia  long  and  coDsistent  career  of  pious 
activity  gradually  began  to  show  themselves  in  considerable  conversions  from  Hinduism. 
In  1777.  another  missionary  was  sent  to  his  assistance;  and  by  the  permission  of  the 
rajah  of  Tanjore,  whose  friendship  he  had  acquired,  he  built  a  church  in  that  city.  So 
highly  did  the  native  rulers  admire  his  integrity,  that  once,  when  Hyder  Ali,  of  Mysore, 
was  arranging  terms  of  peace  with  the  Madras  government,  he  demanded  that  Schwars 
should  act  as  their  agent — "him,  and  no  other  one,"  said  the  sultan,  "  will  I  receive  and 
trust."  On  tills  occasion,  Bchwarz  resided  three  months  at  Seringapatam.  During  the 
teiTible  Carnatic  war  which  soon  after  followed  (1781-88),  and  for  which  Schwarz  tliouglit 
the  British  were  to  blame,  a  striking  testimony  was  given  of  that  universal  respect  enter- 
tained for  his  character.  The  inhabitants  and  garrison  of  Tanjore  were  dying  of  starve 
tioD,  and  neither  the  British  nor  the  rajah  could  induce  the  cultivators  to  sell  them 
provisions.  In  despair,  Bchwarz  was  appealed  to,  and  when  he  gave  his  -word  that  pay- ' 
mcnt  should  be  made,  the  farmera  believed  him,  and  sent  the  requisite  supplies.  On  the 
death  of  the  rajali  of  Tanjore  in  1787,  Sclnvarz  was  appointed  tutor  and  guardian  of  his 
his  young  son,  Maha  Sarboji,  who  turned  out,  under  Schwarz's  care,  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  sovereigns  in  or  out  of  India.     Bchwarz  died  Feb.  18,  708. 

8CHWAB2!BTTBQ,  HOTTSE  OF,  one  of  the  oldest  German  families,  founded  about  the 
middle  of  the  12th  c,  by  Sizzo,  count  of  Sohwarzburg  and  KOsemburg.  The  two  sons  of 
Sizzo  were  Heinrich,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  count  of  Schwarzburg,  and  QOntlier, 
■who  became  count  of  ESsernburg.  The  former,  dying  childless  in  1184,  his  possessions 
'went  to  his  brother,  who  left  two  sons,  GQnthcr,  who  continued  the  family  of  the  counts 
of  Eftsemburg,  and  Heinrich,  from  whom  sprung  the  counts  of  Schwarzbui^.  In  1349. 
Gllnlher  XXL,  the  younger  son  of  Heinrich  XII.,  was  elected  emperor  of  Germany,  but 
he  died  within  the  year  of  his  election.  Count  GQnther  XL.  of  Schwarzburg  and  Arn- 
stadt,  who  introduced  (1541)  the  refonnation  into  his  states,  was  the  common  imccstorof 
Uie  two  exi siting  lines  of  the  Schwarzburg  family;  his  son,  Johauu  Gllnther,  founding 
the  line  of  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen  (q.v.),  and  Albert,  ^hat  of  Schwarzburg-Rudol- 
Btadt  (q.v.). 

BCHWASZ'BVBCl-BVSOXiSTAST,  a  (German  principality,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  Wei- 
mar, Altenburg.  and  Meiningen,  with  n  detached  part,  80  m.  to  the  n.,  in  Prussiau 
Saxony.  Area.  867  sg.m. ;  pop.  '78,  76,676,  of  whom  above  76,000  were  Lutherans.  It 
consists  of  the  Upper  Lordahip  (RudoUtadt,  283  sq.m.)  and  the  Lower  Lordship  (Pranken' 
hausen,  85  sq.  miles).  The  Schwarza,  Ilm.  and  Saale  water  the  surface,  which  is  for  the 
most  part  covered  with  spurs  of  the  Thuringer  wald.  The  oi-dinary  crops  are  raised, 
and  timber,  salt,  and  metals  are  the  principal  products.  The  principality  contains  many 
spots  distinguished  for  beautiful  scenery;  and  besides  the  vale  of  the  Schwarza,  the  con- 
vent ruins  of  Paulenzelle,  and  the  remains  of  the  castle  of  Eyflliausen,  attract  many 
visitors.  Schwarzburg- Rudolstadi  has  a  diet  of  16  members,  of  whom  12  are  chosen  by 
general  election.  Bchwarzburg-Rodolatadt  has  one  vote  in  the  federal  council,  and  one 
In  the  diet  ' 

80HWABZ3imO-80V'DIB8HAirSEK,  a  German  principality,  is  partly  surrounded  by 
Prussian  Saxony.  Area,  833  sq.m. ;  pop.  '75,  67,480,  mostly  Protestants.  It  consisU  of 
a  Lower  Lordship  {8ond«r»haiiiten}axid  an  Upper  Lordship  (AmMadt).  The  former  of 
these,  watered  by  the  Helbe  and  Wipper,  is  fertile  and  agricultural ;  while  the  latter  is 
mountainous,  and  is  the  seat  of  active  manufactures.  The  diet  contains  five  members 
nominated  by  the  prince,  6  chosen  by  the  most  heavily  taxed,  and  6  by  general  election. 
SchwaTzburg-Sondersbaosen  has  one  voice  in  the  federal  council,  and  sends  one  repre- 
sentative to  the  imperial  diet. 

BCEWABZEHBISO,  a  princely  family  of  Germany,  dates  from  1430,  when  Brkinger 
van  Seinshsim  purchased  the  lordship  of  Schwarzenberg  in  Frnnconia,  and  was  raised 
(1439)  by  the  emperor  Sigismund  to  the  dignity  of  baron  of  the  empire.  Two  of  this 
family  have  acquired  a  European  reputation ;  the  first,  Abam,  count  of  Schwarzcnlterg, 
who  was  bom  in  1587,  and  became  prime-minister  and  adviser  of  Gteorg-WHhelm,  elector 
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of  Brandenburg.  He  was  all  powerful  during  the  Thirty  Tears'  war.  and  brought  down 
terrible  calamities  on  Brandenburg  by  his  obstinate  adherence  to  the  alliance  with  Aus- 
tria against  the  Protestant  league  ifor  which  he  was  punished  after  the  accession  of  the 
"great  elector,"  in  1640,  by  bemg  despoiled  of  his  power,  and  imprisoned  in  the  fortress 
of  Spandau,  where  he  died  Mar.  17,  1641.  The  other,  Karl.  Philipp,  prince  of  Schwarz- 
enberg,  was  bom  at  Vienna,  April  15,  1771,  first  served  against  the  Turks,  and  had  risen 
to  the  grade  of  lieut.  field-marshal  in  1709,  at  which  date  he  raised  a  regiment  of  Hulana 
at  l\is  own  cosL  He  was  under  the  ordei-s  of  Mack  in  the  campaign  of  1805,  and  com- 
manded a  division  at  Ulm;  but  when  he  saw  that  the  battle  was  lost,  he  cut  his  way 
through  the  French  army,  and  retired  with  his  regiments  to  Bger,  afterward  taking  part 
in  tlie  great  battle  oF  Austerlilz.  He  was  ambassador  at  the  Russian  court  in  180B,  by 
the  express  wish  of  the  emperot  Alexander;  fought  at  Wagram  in  1800;  and  after  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  conducted  the  negotiations  preliminary  to  the  matrimonial  connection 
of  Napoleon  with  the  Hapsbui^  family;  and  both  in  thiit  capacity  and  as  ambassador  at 
Paris,  so  gained  the  esteem  of  Kapoleon,  that  the  latter  expressly  demanded  for  him  the 
post  ofgenentl-in-chief  of  the  Austrian  contingent  of  30,000  men  which  had  been  sent 
to  aid  France  against  Rossia  in  1812.  Bchwarzenberg  with  his  little  army  entered  Rus- 
sia from  Galicia,  passed  the  Bug,  and  achieved  some  slight  successes,  out  was  after- 
ward driven  into  the  "duchy  of  Warsaw"  (see  Polajjd),  and  took  up  a  position  at 
Pultusk,  where  be  concluded  yvith  the  Russians  an  armistice  which  secured  the  French 
retreat  Schwarzenberg  was  much  blamed  for  his  dilatory  conduct  at  the  time;  ami  his 
tardiness,  ascribed  by  the  French  historians  to  secret  instructions  from  his  own  govern- 
ment, has  since  been  much  animadverted  upon  by  them;  but  nevertheless  Napoleon  con- 
cealed any  dissatisfaction  he  might  have  felt,  and  demanded  (1813)  for  him  from  the 
Austrian  government  the  baton  of  fleld-marshal.  After  a  brief  sojourn  at  Paris,  Schwars- 
enberg  was  appointed  to  tlie  command  of  the  Austrian  army  of  observation  in  Bohemia; 
and  when  Austria  joined  the  allied  powers,  he  became  generalissimo  of  the  armies  of  the 
coalition;  gained  the  victory  of  Leipsic  (q.v.),  and  introduced  a  cautious  system  of  tac- 
tics, which  inured  a  progresuve  bemming-in  of  tli«  French,  and  in  spite  of  their  occa- 
sional successes,  completely  wore  them  out.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  ha 
obtained  the  command  of  the  allied  army  on  the  upper  Rhine,  and  a  second  time  entered 
France.  On  his  return  to  Vienna,  he  was  made  presideut  of  the  imperial  council  for 
war,  received  an  extensive  grant  of  lands  in  Hungary,  and  was  allowed  to  engrave  the 
imperial  arms  of  Austria  on  his  escutcheon.  He  died  of  apoplexy  at  Leipsic,  Oct.  15, 
1820. — His  nephew,  Felix  Lodwio  Johann  Friedrich,  born  Oct.  2, 1800,  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Italian  campaign  of  1848,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Vienna, 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  Russians  against  Hungary,  and  pursued  a  bold  policy  in  Ger- 
many.   He  died  at  Vienna,  April  S,  1852. 

80HWARZENBER0.  FaiBDnroH  Jorann  Josbph  Cm.V)8nirm  von,  b.  Vienna, 
1809;  descended  from  a  princely  German  family,  ennobled  by  the  emperors  Sigismund, 
1417;  Leopold,  1670;  and  Francis  I.,  1748;  was  made  archbishop  of  Salzburg,  1836; 
cardinal,  1842;  and  archbishop  of  Prague,  1849.  In  the  Vatican  council  he  opposed  as 
inopportune  the  declaration  of  the  dogma  of  the  pope's  infallibiUly,  but  when  it  liad 
been  declared,  accepted  it. 

8CHWARZWALD.    See  Black  Forest,  ante. 

flOHWSST,  a  handsome  t.  of  Pru.«<ia.  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  Oder, 
31  m.  s.s.w.  of  Stettin.  Weaving,  brewing,  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  of  tobacco, 
which  is  here  extensively  grown  and  sold,  are  the  principal  branches  of  industry.  Pup. 
•75,  9,«1& 

BCHWEGLER,  Albert,  1819-57;  b.  Wllrtemberg;  studied  theology  at  the  nni- 
▼ersitjr  of  Tubingen;  appointed  professor  thereof  classical  philology,  1M8;  nfterward 
of  ancient  history.  In  theology  and  criticism  he  was  of  the  "Tubmgen  school."  He 
publialied  annotated  editions  and  translations  of  the  Clementine  Homilies,  1847:  Aiis- 
totle's  Metaphysics,  1847-48;  Eusebius,  1852:  a  History  of  PhUogophy,  often  reprinted 
and  translated  into  many  languages — into  English  by  prof.  J.  H.  Seelve  of  Amherst 
college;  his  Eiiiory  of  OredaaPltOotophy  was  published  after  his  death,  1869. 

SCHVZId'KITZ,  a  charmingly  situated  t.  of  Prussian  Silesia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
WeistritE,  42  m.  s.e.  of  Liegnilz.  and  almut  the  same  distance  s.  w.  of  Breslau  by  railway. 
Woolen  goods,  leather,  and  agricultural  implements  are  manufactured;  antf  the  fairs 
for  corn,  cattle,  and  yarn  are  much  frequented.  Schweidnitz  wns  besieged  and  taken 
four  times  within  SO  years,  the  last  time  by  the  French  in  1807,  when  the  defenses  were 
in  great  part  destroyed.    Pop.  '75,  19,892. 

BCfiWEIKTUKT,  an  ancient  and  lon^  an  imperial  free  city,  the  Tra^echm  Suetorum 
of  the  Romans,  now  a  town  of  Bavaria,  m  Lower  Franconia,  on  the  Main,  29  m.  n.e.  of 
Wurzburg  by  railway.  It  contains  a  lieautiful  market-place,  in  which  important  cattle 
iind  wool  markets  are  held.  Wine-culture,  sugar-reflning,  and  manufactures  of  chemi- 
cals and  dyeing  materials,  as  whitelcsd,  ultramarine,  Bchweinfurt  green,  etc.,  are 
carried  on.     See  Green.    Pop.  '75,  11,250. 

8CHWEIX7T7BTH,  Gborg  August,  a  distinguished  African  traveler,  was  b.  in  Riga, 
Sept.  29,  1836.    He  Studied  at  Heidelbetg,  Munich,  and  Berlin,  making  botany  his 
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specialty.  In  1864  he  made  a  journey  through  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Red  sea;  and  on  his  return  to  Berlin  in  1866  had  tlie  botanical,  zoological, 
and  geological  fruits  of  his  travels  classified.  In  1M8,  by  th«  aid  of  a  grant  from  the 
royal  academy  of  sciences  of  Berlin,  he  again  started  for  Africa  and  made  his  way  from 
Khartoum  into  the  interior  in  the  company  of  the  ivory-traders,  along  the  valley  of  the 
"White  Kile.  Between  the  4tb  and  6th  parallels  of  n.  lat.  he  penetrated  as  far  westward 
as  the  26th  meridian,  carefully  noting  the  nature  of  the  countries  through  which  he 
pas.sed,  and  the  cliai-acter  of  their  various  tribes.  He  returned  in  1872;  and  in  1874  pub- 
lished tlie  results  of  his  travels  under  the  title  of  iw  Heiten  tx>n  Afrika,  %  vols.  An 
English  translation.  The  Heart  of  Africa,  was  published  the  same  year.  Schweiofurth 
was  made  president  of  Uie  Egyptian  geographical  society  in  1876. 

SCHWEIN'ITZ,  Edmukd  AuaatANDER  von,  1825-80;  b.  Bethlehem,  Penn. ;  studied 
theology  in  the  Moravian  seminary  there,  and  at  the  university  of  Berlin;  became  a 
clergyman,  and  was  chosen  one  of  the  bishops  of  the  Moravian  chuich;  editor  of  the 
Miyriixian  for  several  years;  one  of  the  translators  of  Jlenog't  Real  EncycLopoKlia;  and 
author  of  Tin  Moravian  Manual;  SytiemaUo  Benefeenea;  Th»  Moravian  Epincopate^  and 
the  Life  of  Leiuberger,  tlie  Weiiern  Pioneer  and  ApotOe  to  the  IiuUant,  2  vohi. 

SCHWEINITZ,  Lbwis  David  von,  ph.d.,  1780-1834;  b.  Bethlehem,  Penn.;  edu- 
cated In  Germany,  and  resided  there,  1798-1812;  went  aaa  Moravian  minister  to  Salem, 
N.  C. ;  resided  at  Bethlehem,  1821-34.  He  was  specially  devoted  to  botany,  and  by 
origiual  researches  added  1400  new  species  to  the  catalogues  of  American  tiora;  wag 
author  of  several  botanical  monographs,  among  which  are  those  on  the  genera  viola  and 
tarex,  catalogues  of  the  fungi  of  Korth  Carolina  and  of  North  America,  and  of  plants 
collected  by  Thomas  Say  in  the  n.w.  territory. 

8CHWENKFELD,  Kaspab  von,  1480-1561;  b.  Silesia;  became  an  enthusiastic 
advocate  of  the  reformation,  but  his  views  concerning  the  deification  of  llie  body  of 
Christ,  the  Lord's  supper,  and  the  admission  of  only  holy  persons  to  the  church,  brought 
on  him  the  opposition  of  the  refoimers.  Having  been  expelled  from  Silesia  be  was 
driven  from  town  to  town.  His  moral  character  was  never  assjiiled  by  his  opponents, 
and  his  writings  are  valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  reformation.  A  sect 
named  after  him  arose  in  Silesia,  but  the  most  of  them  removed  in  1734  to  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania, where  they  still  have  about  1000  members,  with  chui-ciics  and  schocds. 

Svuwjs'BIlf,  capital  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Mccklcnhurg-Schwerin,  is  agreeably 
situated  on  the  w.  shore  of  the  Schweriner  see,  a  lake  14  m.  in  length  and  3  m.  broad, 
and  abounding  in  fl.sh.  Schwerin  is  divided  into  the  old  town,  the  new  town,  and  the 
suburb,  is  well  built,  and  contains  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  cathedrals  in  northern  Oer- 
manv,  begim  in  1248  and  finished  in  the  16th  centxiry.  The  ducal  castle,  erected  by 
'Wallcnstein,  stands  on  a  small  island.  In  Schwerin  there  are  tobacco-factories,  an  iron- 
foundry,  bi-eweries,  etc.    Pop.  '75,  27,989. 

SCHWERIN,  Kurt  Chribtoph  von.  Count.  1684-1757;  b.  in  Swedish  Pomerania. 
He  l>ccame  an  ensign  in  the  Dutch  ai-my  when  16  years  old;  served  under  Marlborough 
and  Eugene,  and  entered  the  Prussian  service  in  1720  as  mai.gen.  He  was  made  field- 
marshal  in  1740  by  Frederick  the  great.  In  1741  he  won  the'fialtle  of  Mollwitz,  through 
.whicli  Frederick  secured  Silesia.  He  took  Prague  in  1741  and  was  killed  in  the  great 
battle  of  Prague  during  the  seven  years'  war. 

SCHWrz,  one  of  the  mountain  cantons  in  the  middle  of  Switzerland,  is  bounded  on  the 
n.  by  the  canton  of  8i.  Gall  and  the  canton  and  lake  of  Zurich,  and  on  the  s.  by  the  canton 
of  Uri  and  the  lake  of  Lucerne.  Area,  850  sq.m. ;  pop.  (July,  1876),  49,216,  of  whom 
only  800  are  Protestants.  The  whole  surface  is  covered  with  mountains,  except  small 
tracts  in  the  s.w.  and  n.e. ;  but  there  are  no  glaciers  nor  any  evcrlasling  snow  except  on 
the  Rieselstock,  8,890  ft.  high,  on  the  e.  frontier.  The  canton  compri.je3  a  third  part  of 
lake  Zug,  the  most  noi-thern  angle  of  the  lake  of  the  Four  Cantons,  the  whole  of  the 
mountain-mass  of  the  Riglii  (q.v.),  the  plain  in  which  lies  the  small  lake  Lowers,  and 
the  valleys  of  the  Muotta,  Sihl,  and  Aa,  the  principal  rivers.  Cattle-breeding  is  the 
employment  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  number  of  cattle  is  esti- 
mated at  about  20,000.  Only  about  one-thirtieth  of  the  whole  area  is  cultivable;  fruits 
and  wine  are  cultivated  to  some  extent;  and  cuttle,  cheese,  and  timber  are  exported. 
Woven  fabrics  for  home  use  are  almost  the  only  manufactures. 

Schwyz.  one  of  the  three  origiual  cantons,  and  also  one  of  the  four  Forest  Cantons, 
has  supplied  the  name  to  the  whole  country  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  The  government 
is  a  representative  democracy. — Schwtz,  the  capital,  is  a  small  town,  containing  a  beau- 
tiful parish  church,  and  most  picturesquely  situated  17  m.  e.  of  Lucerne. 

SCIAC'CA  (anc.  Tliertna  Seluniina),  a  S(*aport  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  and  80  m. 
w.n.w.  of  the  city  of  Girgcnti.  It  is  defended  by  the  castle  of  Luna,  is  surrounded  by 
old  walls,  and  has  a  fine  cathedral.  Outside  the  walls  are  the  hot  springs,  which  are 
visited  by  invalids,  and  upon  a  neighboring  height  the  so-called  Siufe  dt  St.  CcUogero. 
At  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  wells  a  noise  is  heard  resembling  that  of  a  cascade.  Pop. 
'72,  18,896.  Sciacca  was  the  birthplace  of  Agathoclcs,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and  of  Fazelli 
the  historian. 
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BClXSTJiS,  a  family  of  acanthopterons  fishes,  somewhat  resembling  perches;  having 
a  compressed  body ;  a  simple  or  double  dorsal  fln,  the  first  part  spiny ;  the  gill-coTsrs 
variously  anned;  the  head  generally  inflated,  and  its  bones  cavernous;  the  scales  are 
ctenoid,  and  in  general  obliquely  ranged.  The  scieenidee  are  divided  into  many  genera, 
and  widely  distributed.  Most  of  them  are  marine,  but  a  few  inhabit  fresh  water.  Only 
two  species  are  reciioned  as  British,  the  maigre  (q.v.)  and  the  bearded  umbrina  (q.v.J 
both  excellent  for  the  table.'  The  power  of  emitting  sounds  which  belongs  to  the  maigre 
is  possessed  also  by  others  of  the  family  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Among  these  are 
species  of  pogoniai,  as  P.  ehromia,  known  by  the  name  Dkum-fish,  because  the  sound 
-which  it  emits  resembles  that  of  a  drum. 

SCIAG  RAPHT,  the  drawing  of  sections  (q.v.)  of  buildings,  so  as  to  show  the  interior 
of  them. 

BCIAT'ICA  is  the  term  given  to  neuralgia  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve.  See  Keryous 
6v8TEM.  It  has  been  shown  by  Graves  to  be  a  frequent  complication  /)f  gout;  but 
rheumatism,  or  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  is  its  most  common  cause.  It  is  characterized 
by  irregular  pains  about  the  hip,  especially  between  the  great  trochanter  of  the  thigh- 
bone and  the  bony  process  on  which  the  body  rests  when  sitting,  spreading  into  neigh- 
boring parts,  and  running  down  the  back  of  the  thigh  to  the  leg  and  foot;  or  the  pains 
may  occupy  only  isolated  part?,  as  the  knee-joint,  the  calf  of  the  leg,  or  the  sole  of  the 
foot.  Sciatica  is  a  very  obstinate  disease,  but  the  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  of 
neuralgia  generally,  except  when  it  is  merely  a  complication  of  gout,  in  which  case  the 
primary  disease  must  be  attacked  as  well. 

8CIATTC  STAT  (possibly  a  comiption  of  Asiatic),  in  merchant  vessels,  is  a  strong 
rope  fastened  between  the  main  and  foremast  heads.  When  loading  or  unloading,  s 
traveling  tackle  is  suspended  to  it,  which  can  lie  brought  over  the  fore  or  main-hatchway 
as  occasion  demands. 

BCI'CLI,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Syracuse,  on  the  small  river  Scicli,  21  m. 
w.s.w.  from  Koto.  The  woolen  manufacture  is  carried  on.  Scicli  is  supposed  to  be  the 
ancient  Catmena.    Pop.  10,029. 

SCHITCES,  the  name  for  such  portions  of  human  knowledge  as  have  been  more  or 
less  genejalized,  systematized,  and  verified.  Generality  as  opposed  to  mere  particulars, 
system  as  opposca  to  random  arrangement,  and  verification  as  opposed  to  looseness  of 
assumption,  concur  in  that  superior  kind  of  knowledge  dignified  by  the  title  in  question. 
Geography,  chemistiy,  and  political  economy  are  now  sciences.  The  first  has  iieen  so 
for  many  ages,  although  greatly  advanced  in  recent  tijnes;  the  two  last,  scarcely  more 
than  a  century.  Chemical  facts  and  maxims  of  political  economy  had  been  known  from 
a  much  earlier  date,  but  they  did  not  in  either  case  amount  to  science;  the  generalities 
were  few  or  bad,  system  and  certainty  were  both  wanting.  In  the  different  branches  of 
natural  history — mineralogy,  botany,  zoology — there  had  been  a  large  store  of  accumu- 
lated facts  before  any  one  branch  could  be  called  a  science.  The  quality  of  the  knowl- 
edge is  of  more  consequence  than  the  quantity. 

The  term  philosophy  (q.v.)  is  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  altogether,  coincident  with 
science,  being  applied  to  the  early  efforts  and  strainings  after  the  explanation  of  the 
universe,  that  preceded  exact  science  in  any  department.  Both  names  denote  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  as  knowledge,  or  for  intellectual  satisfaction,  in  contrast  to  the  search 
that  is  limited  to  immediate  practice  or  utility. 

The  sciences  have  been  variously  classified,  and  the  principles  of  their  classification 
have  been  a  subject  of  discussion.  We  shall  here  describe  the  mode  of  classifying  them 
in  accordance  with  present  usage,  and  with  the  principles  most  generally  agreed  upon. 

It  is  convenient  to  prepare  the  way  by  distinguishing  tietween  theoretical  sciences, 
which  are  the  sciences  properly  so  called,  and  practical  sciences.  A  theoretical  science 
embraces  a  distinct  department  of  nature,  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  give,  in  the  most  com- 
pact form,  the  entire  body  of  ascertained  (scientific)  knowledge  in  that  department:  such 
are  mathematics,  chemistry,  physiology,  zoology.  A  practical  science  is  the  appli- 
cation of  scientifically  obtained  facts  and  laws  in  one  or  more  departments  to  some  prac- 
tical end,  which  end  rules  tlie  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  whole;  as,  for  example, 
navigation,  engineering,  mining,  medicine.  Navigation  selects  from  the  theoretical 
sciences — mathematics,  astronomy,  optics,  meteorolop',  etc. — whatever  is  available  for 
guiding  a  ship  on  the  seas,  and  converts  tlie  knowledge  into  rules  or  prescriptions  for 
that  purpose.  The  arts  that  can  thus  draw  upon  the  exact  sciences  are  by  so  much 
the  more  certain  in  their  operation ;  they  ihe  the  scientific  arts. 

Another  distinction  must  be  made  before  laying  down  the  systematic  order  of  the 
theoretical  sciences.  A  certain  number  of  these  sciences  have  for  their  subject-matter 
each  a  separate  department  of  natural  forces  or  powers;  thus,  biology  deals  with 
the  department  of  organized  beings,  psychology  with  mind.  Others  deal  with  the 
application  of  powers  elsewhere  recognized  to  some  region  of  concrete  facts  or  phenom- 
ena. Thus,  geology  does  not  discuss  any  natural  powers  not  found  in  other  sciences, 
but  seeks  to  apply  the  laws  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology  to  account  for  the 
appearances  of  the  earth's  crust.    The  sciences  that  embrace  peculiar  natural  powers  are 
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calied  abstract,  general,  or  fundamental  sciences;  those  that  apply  the  powers  ta«ated  of 
under  these  to  regions  of  concrete  phenomena'  are  called  concrete,  derived,  or  applied 
sciences. 

The  abstract  or  theoretical  sciences  as  most  commonly  recognized,  are  these  six; 
raathemalics,  physics,  chemistry,  biology  (vegetable  and  animal  physiology),  psychology 
(mind),  sociology  (society).  The  concrete  sciences  are  the  natural  history  group — mete- 
orology, mineralogy,  botany,  zoology,  geology,  also  geography,  and  we  might,  with 
some  explanations,  add  astronomy.  The  abstract  or  fundamental  sciences  have  a  defi- 
nite sequence,  determining  the  proper  order  for  the  learner,  and  also  thcorder  of  tlieir 
arriving  at  perfection.  We  proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  from  the  independ- 
ent to  the  dependent.  Thus,  Mathematics  relates  to  quantity,  the  most  pervading, 
simple,  fundamental,  and  independent  attribute  of  tiie  universe.  The  consideratioa  of 
this  attribute  has  therefore  a  natural  priority;  its  laws  underlie  all  other  laws.  As 
mathematics  is  at  present  understood,  it  has  an  abstract  department,  which  treats  of 
quantity  in  its  most  general  form,  or  as  applied  to  nothing  in  particular — including 
arithmetic,  algebra,  and  the  calculu.s — and  a  concrete  or  applied  department — viz., 
geometry,  or  quantity  in  space  or  extension.  It  has  beeu  suggested  that  general  mechaa- 
ios,  or  the  estimation  of  quantity  in  force,  should  be  considered  a  second  concrete 
department.  But  usually  mechanics  ranks  with  the  next  fundamental  science  in  order, 
called  physics. 

Natuhal  Fhilosopht  has  long  been  considered  the  name  of  a  distinct  department 
of  science:  the  designation  Fhtsics  is  now  more  common.  This  science  succeeds  math- 
ematics, and  precedes  chemistry.  Of  all  the  fundamental  sciences,  it  has  the  least  unity, 
being  an  aggregate  of  subjects  with  more  or  less  connection.  Mechanics,  hydrostatics, 
liTdroulics,  pneumatics,  acoustics,  astronomy,  are  all  closely  related;  they  represent  the 

Snenomenon  of  movement  in  mass,  as  applied  to  all  the  three  states  of  matter,  solid, 
quid,  and  gas.  The  remaining  subjects^heat,  light,  and  electricity — together  with  the 
attractions  and  repulsions  that  determine  cohesion,  crystallization,  etc.,  are  described 
as.relating  to  movement  in  the  molecule.  We  have  thus  molar  physics  and  molecular 
physics;  and  the  tendency  is  now  to  treat  the  two  separately. 

Chemistrt  lies  between  piiysics  and  biology,  reposing  upon  the  one,  and  supporting 
the  other.  It  assumes  all  the  physical  laws,  both  molar  and  molecular,  as  known,  and 
proceeds  to  consider  the  special  phenomenon  of  the  composition  and  decomposition  of 
bodies  considered  as  taking  place  in  definite  proportions,  and  leading  to  change  of  prop- 
'  ertiea  The  composition  of  a  cup  of  tea  from  water,  sugar,  milk,  and  infusion  of  tea- 
leaf  is  physical;  the  composition  of  marble  from  oxygen,  carbon,  and  calcium  is  chem- 
ical In  the  one  case,  the  properties  of  the  separate  ingredients  are  still  discernible;  ia 
the  other,  these  are  merged  and  untraceable. 

BioLOQT,  or  the  science  of  li/ing  organization,  involves  mathematical,  physical,  and 
chemical  laws,  in  company  with  certain  others  called  vital.  It  is  most  usually  expounded 
under  the  designations  vegetable  and  animal  physiology ;  and  in  the  concrete  departments, 
botany,  zoology,  and  anthropology. 

Psychology,  or  the  science  of  Mind,  makes  a  wide  transition,  the  widest  that  can  be 
taken  within  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  from  the  so-called  material  world,  to  the 
world  of  feeling,  volition,  and  intellect.  The  main  source  of  our  knowledge  of  mind  is 
self-consciousness:  and  it  ia  only  from  tlie  intimate  connection  of  mind  with  a  living 
organism  that  the  subject  is  a  proper  sequel  to  biology.  Not  until  lately  has  any  insight 
into  mind  been  obtained  through  the  consideration  of  the  physical  organ — the  brain;  so 
that  psychology  might  have  been  placed  anywhere,  but  wr  another  consideration  that 
lielps  to  determine  the  order  of  the  sciences,  viz.,  that  the  discipline,  or  method,  of  the 
simpler  sciences  is  a  preparation  for  the  more  abstruse.  Mathematics  and  physics  espC' 
daily  are  an  admirable  training  of  the  intellect  for  the  studies  connected  with  mind 
proper,  although  the  laws  of  physics  may  not  of  themselves  throw  any  direct  light  on  the 
Successions  of  thought  and  feeling.    . 

These  five  sciences  embrace  s3l  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  world,  and,  if  perfect, 
their  application  would  suffice  to  account  for  the  whole  cotirse  of  nature.  To  a  person 
fully  versed  in  them,  no  phenomenon  of  the  explained  universe  can  appear  strange;  the 
concrete  sciences  and  the  practical  sciences  contain  nothing  fundamentally  new.  They 
constitute  a  liberal  scientific  education.  It  is  not  uncommon,  however,  to  rank  Sociot.ogy, 
or  the  laws  of  man  in  society,  as  a  sixth  primary  sdence  following  on  psychology,  of 
which  it  is  a  special  development. 

Dr.  Neil  Arnott,  in  his  work  on  Physics,  first  published  in  1828,  gave  as  the  primary 
departments  of  nature — physics,  chemistry,  life,  and  mind  (%ndcr  which  he  would  include 
the  laws  of  society).  He  did  not  discard  matlj^matics,  but  looked  upon  it  as  a  system  of 
tedinical  mensuration,  created  by  the  mind  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  other  sciences, 
as  well  as  the  useful  arts.  Tlie  natural  laws  expressed  by  mathematics  are  few  and  sim- 
ple, and  the  body  of  the  science  consists  of  a  vast  scheme  of  numerical  computation, 
whose  value  appears  in  its  applications  to  astronomy  and  the  other  physical  sciences. 

Auguste  Comte,  who,  in  his  Cours  de  PliMosophie  Poniire,  went  over  the  entire  circle 
of  the  theoretical,  abstract,  or  fundamental  sciences,  enumerated  these  as  follows:  mathe- 
matics, astronomy,  physics,  chemistnr,  biology,  sociology.  He  thus  detaches  astronomy 
from  physics,  considering  it  as  the  abstract  science  that  brings  forward  and  works  out 
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the  law  of  gravitation.  He  haa  no  distinct  science  of  psychdogy,  on  omission  that  hu 
been  generally  condemned. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  a  tract  on  the  OloMifieation  of  the  Sciences,  takes  exception  to 
the  sclieme  of  Comte,  and  proposes  a  threefold  division,  according  to  the  gradations  of 
concreteness  in  the  subject-matter.  The  first  group  is  termed  Abstkact  Science,  and 
treats  of  the/orin«  of  phenomena  detached  from  their  embodiments.  The  most  compre- 
hensive forms  are  space  and  time;  and  the  sciences  corresponding  are  mathematics  and 
logic.  The  second  group  is  Ab8tkact-Co»cretb  Sciehcu,  or  the  phenomena  of  nature 
analyzed  into  tbcir  separate  elements — ^gravity  in  the  abstrnct,  heat  in  the  alistract — as  ia 
physics  and  chemistry.  These  are  two  of  the  fundamental  sciences  in  every  scheme,  and 
they  are  called  alistract-concrete  by  Mr.  Spencer,  in  comparison  with  the  foregoing  class. 
The  great  principle  of  recent  introduction,  termed  the  law  of  correlation,  conservation, 
or  persistence  of  force,  serves  to  connect  physics  with  chemistry,  and  imparts  to  tlie  two 
taken  jointly  a  greater  unity  than  belongs  to  physics  singly.  Tiie  third  and  last  group  is 
Concrete  Science,  or  natural  phenomena  in  their  totulltief,  or  as  united  in  actual 
things — astronomy,  biology,  psychology,  sociology,  geology,  etc.  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill, 
in  an  article  in  the  Wesimirater  Beview,  April,  1865,  has  described  Comte's  scheme  at 
length,  and  also  criticised  that  of  Spencer. 

It  may  be  held  as  generally  admitted  that  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  biology, 
and  psychology,  with  or  without  sociology,  are  the  sequence  of  the  primary  or  funda- 
mental sciences,  and  that  the  natural  history  group,  from  not  containingany  newlnwsof 
nature,  are  not  fundamental.  Astronomy,  or  the  laws  of  the  solar  system,  and  of  the 
other  celestial  bodies,  might  be  called  a  natural  history  or  concrete  science,  if  we  sup- 
posed a  prior  abstract  science  that  discussed  the  operation  of  gmvity,  together  with  the 
utws  of  motion  in  bodies  generally,  or  without  special  application  to  the  existing  solar 
and  sidereal  systems.  The  first  book  of  Newton's  PriTtcipia  would  be  the  abstract,  the 
third  book  the  concrete,  form  of  the  science. 

The  practical  sciences  do  not  admit  of  any  regular  classification.  They  are  as  numer- 
ous as  the  separate  ends  of  human  life  that  can  receive  aid  from  science,  or  from  knowl- 
edge scientifically  constituted.  Connected  with  mind  and  society,  we  have  etiiics,  logic, 
rhetoric,  grammar,  philology,  education,  law,  jurisprudence,  politics,  political  economy, 
etc  In  the  manual  and  mechanical  arts,  there  are  navigation,  practical  mechanic^ 
engineering  civil  and  military,  mining  and  metallurgy,  chemistry  applied  to  dyeing, 
bleaching,  etc. 

The  medical  department  contains  medicine,  snrgery,  midwifery,  materia  mediciL 
medical  jurisprudence.  A  science  of  living,  or  of  the  production  of  happiness  by  a  sldlled 
application  of  all  existing  resources,  was  greatly  desiderated  by  Plato,  and  would  be  the 
crowning  practical  science. 

BCH'IA.    See  Sqdill. 

SCHi'LY  IStAKDS.  These  islands,  situated  a  little  w.  of  6°  w.  long.,  and  about  50 
n.  lat.,  are  the  most  southern  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  if  we  except 
the  channel  islands.  The  group  consists  of  about  40,  comprising  a  circuit  of  about  30  m. ; 
and  their  general  denomination  is  derived  from  a  very  small  island,  about  an  acre  in 
extent,  and  almost  inacoessiblc,  called  Scilly,  probably  from  its  position  near  dangerous 
rocks,  similar  to  tliat  of  Scylla  near  Sicily.  By  the  ancients,  these  islands  were  named 
Cassiterides,  Hesperides,  and  Sihirse  Insulae.  It  would  seem  that  the  term  Cassiterides, 
or  "  Tin  islands,"  under  which  they  were  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  once 
applied  to  l"he  peninsula  of  Cornwall,  or  at  least  before  the  Roman  settlement  in  Britain, 
there  was  some  confusion  between  the  Scilly  islands  and  the  peninsula  of  Cornwall. 
The  inhabitants  of  Cornwall  are  said  to  have  brought  tin  to  these  islands,  where  it  was 
shipped  off  by  foreign  merchants. 

x4umerous  remains  may  be  seen  of  rude  pillars,  circles  of  stones,  kistvaens,  rock-basins, 
and  cromlechs.  The  granite  of  which  the  islands  are  composed  is,  in  general,  of  a  rather 
coarse  quality,  and  from  its  color,  iron  seems  to  be'freqnently  associated  with  it.  There 
are  metalliferous  veins,  or  lodes,  in  some  of  the  rocks,  but  none  that  could  have  yielded 
any  considerable  quantity  of  ore.  The  Scilly  islands  were  in  938  granted  by  Athelstane 
to  some  monks  who  settled  at  Tresco.  They  were  afterward  granted  to  the  abl)ey  of 
Tavistock  by  Henry  I.,  and  were  conferred  by  queen  Elizabeth  on  the  Godolphin  family. 
They  are  now  the  property  of  the  crown. 

Only  five  of  the  islands  are  inhabited.  St.  Mary's,  the  largest,  comprises  1528  acres; 
Tresco,  697;  St.  Martin's,  515;  St.  Agnes  (a  light-house  station),  813;  Sampson  and  Bry- 
ber,  269.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture.  Barley,  oats,  and  a  little 
'Wheat  are  grown.  Large  quantities  of  potatoes  are  sent  to  London  and  Bristol.  Fishing, 
though  not  to  any  ^at  extent,  occupies  some  portion  of  the  population.  The  climateis 
mild.  The  soil  is  m  general  sandy,  but  in  Tresco  and  St.  Agnes  it  is  remarkably  fertile. 
The  cliffs  abound  with  sea-fowl,  and  are  covered  with  samphire. 

6l  Mary's  had,  in  1871,  a  population  of  1388,  while  the  other  four  inhabited  islands 
(Tresco,  St.  Martin's,  St.  Agnes,  Bryher)  were  collectively  inhabited  by  only  707  persons. 
Engh  'Town  is  the  capital,  and  contains  an  odd  mixture  of  old-fashioned  and  neat  modem 
bouses.  The  pier,  built  in  17S0  by  lord  Godolphin,  has  been  much  ioiproved  by  Mr, 
fimith,  the  present  lessee  of  the  islands.    The  custom-house  and  post-office  are  in  th^ 
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center  of  the  town.  Some  remains  of  the  old  church  are  still  seen  in  the  fields  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  island.  The  modern  church,  at  the  e.  side  of  the  main  street,  is 
seated  on  rising  ground,  and  forms  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  panorama  of  the  islands. 

At  Tresco  are  the  remains  of  an  abbey  founded  in  tl^e  10th  century.  Among  the 
objects  of  curiosity  on  this  island  are  the  ruins  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  camp,  castle,  and 
battery,  built  by  the  parliamentarians  under  Blake  and  Ayscough.  At  Dolphin  down 
may  be  seen  traces  of  ancient  mining. 

St.  Agnes  is  nbout  3  m.  s.w.  from  St.  Mary's.  It  is  well  cultivated,  and  is  surrounded 
b^  some  fine  rock-scenery.  The  principal  attraction  is  the  light-house,  78  ft.  high,  con- 
taining a  revolving  light,  seen  at  a  distance  of  18  miles. 

SCIKITES,  a  description  of  sword  used  among  eastern  nations.  It  is  considerably 
curved,  nnd  bus  its  edge  on  the  convex  side.  Being  usually  of  high  temper,  and  its  shape 
favorable  to  incision,  it  forms  an  admirable  cutting  instrument,  but  is  powerless  as  a 
thrusting  weapon.    The  ^imiter  is  not,  however,  any  match  for  the  bayonet 

SCINDE.    8ee-SiNDE,  ante. 

SCINTILIA'TIOB'  (Lat.  scintilla),  a  term  applied  to  denote  the  sparkling  or  flickering 
of  the  stars.  The  plienomenon  is  not  yet  quite  explained,  bnt  that  it  is  ccrtainlv  due  to 
the  earth's  atmosphere  is  proved  by  the  following  facts,  which  embrace  nearly  all  thai  is 
known  on  the  subject.  If,  on  a  clear  evening,  we  look  at  a  bright  star,  such  as  Siriu8,we 
observe  that  the  intensity  and  color  of  its  light  are  constantly  changing — from  great  bril- 
liancy to  almost  total  obscurity,  from  bright  red  to  Dne  blue,  and  so  on.  Asit  risesabove 
the  horizon,  these  appearances  diminish  in  intensity;  and  stars  near  the  zenith  scarcely 
scintillate  at  all.  Again,  the  amount  of  the  scintillation  depends  upon  Ihe  character  of 
the  weather — on  some  evenings,  all  large  stars  appear  to  scintillate  strongly;  on  others, 
there  is  barely  a  trace  of  the  appearance.  It  is  commonly  said  that  a  planet  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  a  star  by  the  absence  of  scintillation.  This  is  nearly,  but  not  quite,  true; 
for  feeble  sciutilliitions  have  been  occasionally  observed  in  Mars  and  \  ecus,  but  very  rarely 
in  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  One  of  the  reasons  of  the  non-scintillation  of  planets  seems  to  I>e 
their  finite  apparent  size;  for  all  the  more  conspicuous  planets  show  a  sensible  disk  even 
in  a  poor  telescope,  while  no  instrument  that  has  ever  been  constructed  has  shown  a  real 
disk  in  a  star,  "rhus,  a  single  particle  or  vesicle  of  vapor  may  be  large  enough  to  conceal 
a  star  for  an  instant,  while  it  could  have  no  such  effect  on  a  planet.  It  is  pretty  certain 
that  scintillation  is  not  due  to  unequally  heated  masses  of  air,  since  it  usually  modifies 
only  the  appearance,  not  the  potUion,  pf  a  star.  Another  cause  is  easily  seen  in  the  com- 
paratively feeble  liglit  of  the  planets.  It  is  well  ascertained  that  the  scintillation  is  much 
less  when  viewed  from  the  top  of  a  mountain. — For  a  good  idea  of  what  is  known,  and 
what  we  desire  still  to  know  on  this  subject,  sec  a  paper  by  prof.  Dufour,  PlUlotophieal 
Magazine,  1860 

BCI'O,'  one  of  the  most  beautiful  islands  in  the  j£gean  sea,  belongs  to  Turkey,  and 
lies  7  m.  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  at  the  entrance  to  the  gulf  of  Smyrna.  It  is  82  m. 
long,  and  18  m.  in  greatest  breadth.  Area,  400  sq.m. ;  pop.  about  60,000.  It  is  moun- 
tainous in  the  n..  and  is  extremely  fertile.  Silk,  figs,  cheese,  wool,  and  gum-mastic  are 
its  principal  products;  and  its  wine,  which  was  famous  in  ancient  times,  is  still  esteemed. 
Eastro,  the  capital,  a  thriving  and  handsome  town  of  18,800 inhabitants,  stands  on  thee, 
const,  has  a  harbor,  a  castle,  and  two  light-houses,  and  carries  on  a  growing  trade  in 
fruits,  confectionery,  and  silk  and  woolen  goods. 

In  early  times,  Scio  formed  one  of  the  12  Ionian  states,  and  it  contributed  100  ships 
to  the  Greek  force  that  fought  and  was  defeated  by  the  Persians  in  the  sea-fight  off 
Miletus  (494  B.C.).  In  more  recent  times,  the  island  was  taken  by  the  Genoese  in  1846, 
and  in  1566  by  the  Turks,  in  whose  hands  it  has  since,  except  for  a  short  interval, 
remained.  It  was  confen-ed  as  private  property  upon  the  sultana,  enjoyed  her  protec- 
tion, and  consequently  prospered.  After  it  had  enjoyed  a  long  period  of  ease  and 
wealth,  a  dreadful  calamity  befell  the  island  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Greek  insurrection. 
A  number  of  the  Sciotes  having,  in  1822,  joined  the  Samirtns,  who  had  revolted,  the 
island  was  attacked  by  a  Turkish  fleet  and  army,  and  the  inhabitants,  enervated  by 
pence  and  wealth,  were  indiscriminately  massacred;  25,000  fell  by  the  sword,  45.000  were 
sold  as  slaves,  and  15,000  escaped  from  the  island.  Subsequently,  however,  many  of  the 
Sciote  families  returned,  and  now  the  island  is  fast  recovering  the  blow  it  sustained. 
Trade  is  returning;  and  the  vineyards  and  the  olive,  citron,  and  mastic  groves  are  again 
flourisliing. 

SCIO  (anU).  On  Sunday,  Mar.  27,  1881,  Scio  was  visited  by  an  eartliquake,  and 
shocks  continued  to  follow  each  other  at  intervals  for  the  next  ten  dajrs.  The  villages 
on  the  8.  side  of  the  island  were  completely  wrecked,  hardly  a  house  being  left  standing. 
"The  district  of  Scio  suffered  most  severely,  the  old  Genoese  fortress,  containing  about 
400  houses,  inhabited  by  Jews  and  Mussulmans,  b^ng  destroyed  by  the  first  shock,  and 
the  eronnd  depressed  nbout  20  inches.  The  center  of  the  volcanic  action  was  near 
Nenita,  overlooking  Megalo  bay  on  the  e.  coast  of  the  island,  where  800  persons  per 
ished  out  of  a  population  of  1200.  On  the  w.  side  many  houses  fell,  but  no  person  was 
killed.  The  first  shock  was  vertical,  followed  immediately  by  horizontal  oscillations. 
The  population  of  the  island  was  at  the  time  about  70,000,  and  the  total  number  of  the 
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dead  was  about  4,000.  Of  the  surviTOrs,  about  26  per  cent  were  believed  to  have  been 
injured.  Seven  of  the  principal  Tillages,  containing  8,570  people,  lost  1327  killed.  At 
least  nine-tenths  of  the  bouses  in  tlm  b.  uud  s.c.  portions  of  tiie  island  were  destroyed,  and 
30,000  out  of  the  entire  population  of  the  island  were  left  without  shelter.  Subscription^ 
were  immediately  taken  in  the  principal  cities  of  £uro]>e  and  America,  and  large  sums 
were  sent  to  the  island  for  the  relief  of  the  wounded  and  the  destitute,  many  thousands 
being  in  a  starving  condition. 

SCIOPPITTS  (Latinized  form  of  Se/ioppg).  Kasfar,  a  noted  classical  scholar  and  con' 
troversialist,  was  b.  at  Keumark,  in  the  Palatiuaie,  Mav  27,  1576;  studied  at  Heidel- 
berg, Altdorf,  and  Ingolstadt;  and  in  1597,  visited  Italy,  Bohemia,  Poland,  and  Holland. 
Already  he  had  become  celebrated  by  his  Latin  verse  and  his  notes  upon  different  Latin 
authors.  Kext  year  he  abjured  Proiestantism,  and  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  was  decomted  by  the  pope  with  various  titles,  and  received  a  pen- 
sion of  600  florina,  together  with  a  residence  in  the  Vatican.  Henceforth,  bis  career  is  a 
series  of  fierce  onslaughts  chiefly  on  his  former  co-religionists,  but  also  directed  against 
all  whom  accident  or  malice  lea  him  to  hate.  The  first  person  whom  he  selected  for 
attack  was  the  illustrious  Scaliger  (q.v.),  against  whom,  in  1607,  he  lunched  his  Sealiger 
HlfpoboUmaw  (Mainz).  In  tills  production,  Henry  lY.  is  also  assailed.  Sent  in  1608  by« 
tlie  court  of  Rome  to  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  for  the  purpose  of  ubserviiig  the  religious 
condition  of  Germany,  be  published  in  the  same  year  more  than  twenty  pamphlets 
against  the  Protestants,  recommending  the  Catholic  powers  to  use  every  means  for  their 
extermination.  Such  sentiments  were,  of  course,  liiglily  satisfactory  to  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  who  was  a  devoted  Catholic;  and,  in  consequence,  Scioppius,  on  visiting 
Vienna,  met  with  a  favorable  reception,  and  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  count-palatine. 
In  1611  he  fired  off  two  libels  against  king  James  I.  of  England;  the  flntt  was  entitled 
Eedesiasticiu  Atiioritati  Bar.  D.  Jdeobi,  Mag.  Brit.  Regis,  Oppodtut  (Hartberg),  and  the 
second,  GoUyrium  R$gium,  etc.  Some  three  ^ears  after,  when  staying  at  Madrid,  he  was 
dreadfully  beaten  by  the  domestics  of  lord  Digby,  the  Englisli  ambassador,  in  retaliation 
for  the  abuse  of  his  sovereign.  Scioppius  fled  from  Spain  to  Ingolstadt,  where  he  issued 
his  Legatus  Latro  against  the  ambassador.  In  1618  Scioppius  went  to  Milan,  where  he 
resided  for  the  next  12  years,  devoting  himself  partly  to  philological  studies,  and  partly 
to  theological  warfare.  He  died  Nov.  19,  1649.  Scioppius  was  a  prodigious  scholar, 
and  might  have  rivaled  Scaliger  himself  in  reputation,  as  lie  did  in  learning,  liad  it  not 
been  for  the  infirmities  of  his  temper  and  judgment.  To  this  day,  his  works,  especially 
those  on  the  Latin  language,  are  reckoned  valuable.  The  principal  are:  Poemata  Vana 
(Heidclb.  1593);  VeriHmUium  Libri  Quatuor,  etc.  (Nllrnb.  1596);  Suspaetm  Leetionei 
(NOrnb.  1597);  De  Arte  Oritfca  (Nllrnb.  1597);  Symbola  Cntiea  in  Apuleii  Opera  (Augs- 
burg, 1605);  Ol>.ien>aiiojtes Lmgua LatiTUB  (Frank f.  1609);  De  Rlu>toTicarum  ExereUationum 
OeMribu*  (Mil.  1638);  Orammatien  PhiUmophiea,  tive  Institutiones  OrammatioB  Latina 
(Mil.  1638);  Paradoxa  Literaria  {Hil.  1638);  Mercurius  BiUnguis,  etc  ,  (Mil.  1638);  Rudi- 
menta  OrammaOaB  Philosophies  (Mil.  1639);  Astrologia  Ecelesiastica  (1634);  Be  Seiu>larnm 
et  Studiorum  RatioM  {Pad.  1636);  Mercunus  Quadrilinguis  (Bnaa\,  1637),  etc. 

BCIO'TO,  a  river  of  Ohio,  rises  in  the  high  lands  of  the  n.w.  portion  of  the  state, 
flows  s.e.  to  Columbus,  then  s.  to  its  junction  at  Portsmouth  with  the  river  Ohio.  It  is 
SOOm.  long,  flows  through  a  rich  valley,  is  navigable  130  m.,  and  for  90  m.  feeds  the 
Ohio  and  Erie  canaL    It  is  crossed  by  numerous  railways. 

SCIOTO,  a  CO.  in  s.  Ohio,  adjoining  Kentucky;  bounded  on  the  8.  by  the  Ohio  river; 
drained  by  the  Scioto  and  Little  Scioto  rivers  and  Brush  creek;  on  the  Ohio  canal  and 
on  a  branch  of  the  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  and  the  Scioto  Valley  rulroads;  about  620 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  33,511 — 80,568  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  heavily 
wooded.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  corn,  wheat,  and  grass. 
Much  pig  and  forged  iron  is  made.    Co.  seat,  Portsmoutli. 

BCIP 10,  PnBiiius  CoRNKLiua,  sumamed  Africantjs  Majob,  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished warriors  of  ancient  Rome,  ,but  whose  reputation  is  perhaps  somewhat  ereater  < 
than  his  merits,  was  b.  337  or  234  B.'c.  He  is  first  mentioned  as  tsiking  part,  though  only 
a  youth,  in  the  battle  of  the  Ticinus  (218  b.c),  where  he  saved  his  father's  life.  Tv^o  years 
later  he  fought  at  Canns  as  a  military  tribune,  and  was  one  of  the  few  Roman  oniccTS 
who  escaped  from  that  disastrous  field.  In  212  b.c.  he  was  elected  eedilc,  though  not 
legally  qualified  by  age,  and,  in  the  following  year,  proconsul,  with  command  of  the 
Roman  forces  in  Spain.  His  appearance  there  restored  fortune  to  the  Roman  arms.  By 
a  bold  and  sudden  march  he  captured  JVoea  Carthago,  the  stronghold  of  the  Carthigin- 
ians,  and  obtained  an  immense  booty.  His  humane  and  courteous  manners  won  over 
nuiny  of  the  native  chiefs;  and  when  be  commenced  the  campaign  of  209  b.c.  his  supe- 
riority over  his  opponents  in  address,  if  not  in  generalship,  was  manifest.  At  Biecula, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Guadalquiver,  he  defeated  Hasdrubal  with  heavy  loss,  but  could  not 
prevent  him  from  crossing  me  Pyrenees  to  the  assistance  of  Hannibal.  In  207  B.C.  he 
•won  a  more  decisive  victory  over  the  other  Hasdrubal,  son  of  Gisco  and  Mago,  at  an 
unknown  place  called  Silpia,  or  Elinga,  somewhere  in  Andalusia — the  effect  of  which 
was  to  place  the  whole  of  Spain  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Soon  after  he  returned 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  elected  consul  (205  B.C.),  though  he  had  not  yet  filled  tlie  office 
of  pretor;  and  in  tlie  following  year  he  sailed  from  Lilyb«eum,  in  Sicily,  at  the  head  of 
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a  large  army,  for  the  in-vaiion  of  Africa.  His  sacceases  compelled  the  Carthaginian 
aenale  to  recall  Hannibal  from  Italy.  This  was  the  very  thing  tluit  Scipio  d^red  and 
had  labored  to  achieve.  After  some  abortive  efforts  at  reconciliation  the  great  struggle 
between  Rome  and  Carthage,  between  Scipio  and  Hannibal,  was  terminatea  by  the  battle 
fouj^'bt  at  Naragra,  on  the  Biigradas,  near  Zama,  Oct.  19,  203  &C.,  in  which  the  Cartha- 
ginian troops  were  routed  with  immense  slaugliter.  Hannibal  advised  his  countrymen 
to  abandon  wiiat  had  now  become  a  hopeless  and  ruinous  contest,  and  his  advice  was 
taken.  Peace  was  concluded  in  the  following  year,  when  Scipio  returned  to  Rome  and 
enjoyed  a  triumph.  The  surname  of  Africanub  was  conferred  on  him,  and  so  extrav- 
agant was  the  popular  gratitude  that  it  was  proposed  to  make  him  consul  and  dictator 
for  life,  honors  that  would  have  been  the  destruction  of  the  constitution,  but  which 
Scipio  was  either  wise  enough  or  magnanimous  enough  to  refuse.  When  his  brother, 
Lucius,  in  190,  obtained  command  of  the  army  destmed  to  invade  the  territories  of 
Antiochua,  Scipio  served  under  him  as  legate;  in  fact,  it  was  only  when  he  offered  to 
do  so  that  the  senate  granted  Lucius  the  province  of  Greece.  The  latter  was  victorious 
in  the  war,  and  on  his  return  to  Rome  (189  B.C.)  assumed  (an  imitation  of  his  brother) 
the  surname  of  AsiATiCua  But  tlie  clouds  were  now  gathering  heavily  round  the 
-Scipios.  In  187  B.C.  Cato  Major  and  otliers  induced  two  tribunes  to  prosecute  Lucius 
for  allowing  hiihself  to  be  bribed  by  Antiochus  in  the  late  war.  He  was  declared  guilty 
by  the  senate,  his  property  was  conliscated,  and  he  himself  would  have  been  thrown  into 

firison  had  not  his  brother  forcibly  rescued  him  from  the  hands  of  the  olUcers  of  justice, 
n  18S  B.C.  Scipio  himself  was  accused  by  the  tribune,  M.  Ngevius;  but  instead  of  refut- 
ing the  charges  brought  against  him  (und  which  were  probably  groundless),  he  delivered, 
on  the  first  day  of  his  trial,  a  eulogy  nn  his  own  achievements,  and  opened  the  second 
day  Inr  reminding  the  citizens  that  it  was  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Zama,  and 
therefore  not  a  time  for  angry  squabbling,  but  for  religious  services.  He  then  summoned 
the  people  to  follow  him  to  the  capitol  to  give  thanks  to  the  immortal  cods,  to  pray  that 
Rome  might  never  want  citizens  like  himself.  His  audience  were  electrified,  and  the 
thing  was  done  before  opposition  became  possible.  To  resume  the  trial  was  out  of  the 
question ;  but  Scipio  felt  that  popular  enthusiasm  was  not  to  be  depended  on ;  that  the 
power  of  the  oligarchy — of  that  compact  body  of  ambitious  and  exclusive  nobles — was 
irresistible ;_  that  its  hatred  of  him  was  unappeasable,  and  that  his  day  was  over.  He 
retired  to  his  country-seat  at  Litcrnum,  in  Campania,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  and  where  he  died,  188  or  185  b.c. — Scipio  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  greatest 
Roman  gen.  before  Julius  Csesar;  and  certamly,  in  the  brilliancy  of  his  gifts  and 
accomplishments,  he  was  unsurpassed;  but  if  his  career  be  strictly  criticised,  it  will  be 
found  that  he  owed  as  much  to  fortune  as  to  genius.  Kevertbeless  be  won  a  multitude 
of  splendid  successes,  and  made  the  most  of  his  great  advantages.  His  beauty,  bravery, 
and  courtesy,  his  proud  yet  pious  belief  that  the  gods  favored  liim  with  their  inspiration, 
won  him  the  love  and  reverence  of  soldiers  and  women;  and  his  magnanimity  toward 
his  fallen  rival,  who  flitted  about  the  eastern  courts  in  dreary  exile,  is  a  bright  feature 
in  bis  character,  and  nobly  distinguishes  him  from  the  cruel-hearted  oligarchs  of  the 
senate. 

SCIPIO,  QuiSTTis  C^cixros  METELiiUS  Pros,  d.  b.c.  48;  son  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio 
Kasica;  adopted  son  of  Metellus  Pius,  and  has  been  called  P.  Scipio  Nnsica  as  well  as 
Q.  Metellus  Scipio.  He  divulged  to  Cicero  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  in  B.C.  68.  He 
was  elected  tribune  in  60,  was  accused  of  bribery  by  the  disappointed  candidate,  and 
Cicero  took  up  his  defense.  In  58  he  was  nominnted  for  the  consulslup,  and  was  a 
leader  of  the  Clodian  mob  against  Milo.  He  was  father-in-law  of  Pompey,  who  made 
bim  bis  colleague  in  52,  when  he  was  chosen  consul,  they  together  re-establishing  the 
consulship.  His  efforts  were  in  accordance  with  every  measure  which  would  tend 
toward  the  overthrow  of  the  power  of  CsBsar,  and  widen  the  breach  between  the  aristo- 
cratic and  democratic  parties.  He  was  an  oppressive  ruler  of  the  province  of  Syria, 
where  he  was  proconsul,  was  with  Pompey  in  Greece,  'and  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
went  to  Yuba  and  took  command  of  the  army  of  Attius  Varus.  He  was  defeated  at  the 
battle  of  Thapsus,  and  again  on  the  African  coast  he  lost  tlie  day  in  an  engagement  with 
the  fleet  of  Sithius,  and  rather  than  be  taken  prisoner  he  gave  himself  a  mortal  wound 
and  plunged  into  the  sea. 

'  SCIPIO  JBKILIAITTTS,  PuBLiTJS  CoBKEi.1178,  stirnamcd  Afkicanus  Minok,  b.  185  B.C., 
was  a  younger  son  of  Lucius  i£milius  Paulua,  who  concfuered  Macedon,  but  was  adopted 
by  his  kinsman,  Puhlius  Scipio,  son  of  the  great  Scipio,  who  had  married  the  daughter 
of  that  Lucius  .^milins  Paulus  who  fell  at  Cannie.  Scipio  accompanied  his  father  on 
his  expedition  against  Macedon,  and  fouglit  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Pydna,  168  B.C.  In 
Greece  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Polybius  the  historian,  who  afterward  became  one 
of  his  closest  and  most  valued  friends.  In  151  B.C.  he  went  to  Spain  as  military  tribune, 
in  the  wake  of  the  consul  Lucius  Lucullus,  where  he  distinguished  himself  alike  by  his 
valor  and  his  virtue.  Two  years  later  began  the  third  and  last  Punic  war,  which  mainly 
consisted  in  the  siege  of  Carthage.  Scipio  still  hold  the  subordinate  position  of  military 
tribune;  but  the  incapacity  of  the  consuls,  Manius  Manilinsand  Lucius  Calpurnius  Piae, 
and  the  brilliant  manner  m  which  he  rectifled  their  blunders,  fixed  all  eyes  upon  him. 
The  favorite  both  of  the  Rcmum  army  and  the  Roman  penple,  Scipio  was  at  length,  in 
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147  B.a,  when  only  a  a&ndidate  for  the  aedileship,  elected  consul  by  an  extraordinarr 
decree  of  the  Comitja,  and  invested  with  supreme  command ;  old  Cato,  who  could  with 
difficulty  be  got  to  praise  any  one,  applying  to  the  young  hero  and  his  incapable  com- 
rades (according  to  Plutarch)  the  Homeric  line- 
Be  only  is  a  living  man;  the  rest  are  flitting  ^^ha/^^fn 

The  Story  of  the  siege  of  Carthage,  the  despairing  heroism  of  its  inhabitants,  the  deter- 
mined resolution,  the  sleepless  vigilance,  the  incessant  labors  of  Scipio,  are  too  well, 
known  to  require  description,  Suffice  it  to  say  that  after  a  protracted  defense  of  months 
the  city  was  finally  taken  by  storm  in  the  spring  of  146  B.C. ;  and  by  the  ordei-s  of  the 
senate  it  was  leveled  to  the  ground,  and  the  plowshare  driven  over  its  site.  Scipio,  a 
man  of  noble  and  refined  soul,  obeyed  the  savage  behest  with  sorrow,  even  with  horror. 
Aa  he  gazed  on  the  ruin  he  had  wrought  the  thought  flashed  across  his  mind  that  some 
day  Rome  too  might  perish,  and  the  words  of  the  JUad  rose  to  his  lips — 

Tbe  day  shall  come  -vrhen  sacred  Troy  shall  peridi, 
And  Friam  and  his  people  shall  be  slain. 

Scipio,  though  probably  the  most  accomplished  Roman  gentleman  of  his  age,  was  rig- 
orous in  his  observance  of  the  antique  Roman  virtues;  and  when  holding  the  office  ot 
censor  in  142  B.C.,  he  strove  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Cato.  But  his  efforts  to  repress 
tbe  increasing  luxurjr  and  immorulity  of  the  capital  were  fr-.istrated  by  the  opposition 
of  his  colleague,  Lucius  Mummius,  the  rough  conqueror  of  Corinth.  In  139  b.c,  Scipio 
was  accused  of  the  crimen  majestaiis  by  the  tribune  Tiberius  Claudius  Asellus,  but  wa» 
acquitted,  and  soon  after  was  sent  to  Egypt  and  Asia  on  a  special  embas.sy.  Meanwhile, 
however,  affairs  had  gone  badly  in  SpaiD.  Viriathus,  tbe  Lusitanian  patriot,  had  again 
and  again  inflicted  the  most  disgraceful  defeats  on  the  Roman  armies,  and  his  example 
bad  roused  the  hopes  of  the  Celtit)eiian  tribes,  who  also  rushed  to  war  against  the  com- 
mon foe.  The  contest  continued  with  varying  success ;  but  the  interest  centers  in  the 
city  of  Numantia,  whose  inhabitants  displayed  amazing  courage  in  the  struggle  with 
Rome.  For  long  it  seemed  as  if  the  Nuraantines  were  invincible — one  consul  aft«r 
another  finding  their  subjugation  to<)  bard  a  task — ^but  at  length,  in  184  B.C.,  Scipio, 
re-elected  consul,  was  sent  over  to  Spain;  sinA  after  a  siege  of  eight  months,  forced  the 
citizens,  who  were  dying  of  hunger,  to  surrender,  and  utterly  destroyed  their  homes. 
He  then  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  political  affairs,  appearing 
as  the  leader  of  the  aristocratic  party,  in  consequence  of  which  his  popularity  with  the 
democi-atic  party  greatly  declined.  Although  a  brother-in-law  of  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
whose  sister,  Sempronia,  he  had  married,  he  rather  disclaimed  any  sympathy  with  his 
political  aims;  and  when  he  heard  of  the  murder  of  his  kinsman,  quoted  his  favorite 
Homer:  "  So  perish  all  who  do  the  like  again."  Bis  attempt  (129  b.o.)  to  rescind  that 
portion  of  the  agrarian  law  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  relating  to  die  lands  of  Socii,  excited 
tbe  most  furious  indignation.  When  he  went  home  from  the  senate  he  had  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  guard.  Next  morning  he  was  found  dend  in  his  bed ;  the  prevailing  sus- 
picion being  that  he  was  murdered  eilher  by  or  at  tlie  instigation  of  Papirius  Carbo,  his 
most  rancorous  political  enemy.  Scipio  was  neither  a  rigrd  aristocrat  nor  a  flatterer  of 
the  people.  Inferior  in  splendor  of  genius  tn  his  adoptive  grandfather,  he  surpassed 
him  in  purity  of  character,  in  simplicity  of  patriotism,  and  in  fiberality  of  culture. 

SCIRE  FACIAS,  in  law,  a  writ  used  to  enforce  the  execution  of,  or  to  vacate  some 
already  existing  record.  The  alieiiff  is  by  it  directed  to  give  notice  C>n  tl>c  Latin,  tare 
faeieu)  to  the  party  against  whom  it  is  taken,  to  appear  and  show  cause  why  its  purpose 
aliall  not  be  carried  out.  Tbe  party  resorting  to  it  may  be  an  original  party,  or  a  new 
party  who  claims  injury  from  the  record  or  wishes  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Records 
affected  by  it  may  hie  judicial,  which  are  judgments  or  recognizances  in  the  nature  of 
judgments,  or  non-judicial,  to  wit:  letters-patent  and  corporate  charters.  In  the  former 
case  the  object  of  the  tartfadas  writ  is  to  revive  the  judgment,  which  would  otherwise 
lapse  after  the  time  by  statute  specified,  or,  at  common  law,  in  a  year  and  a  day.  The 
d^endant  is  ordered  to  come  in  and  show  cause  why  execution  should  not  issue.  U 
the  record  is  in  nature  of  a  recognizance,  the  object  is  also  to  obtain  execution.  The 
chief  case  in  which  tbe  writ  of  *eir»  faeiat  is  employed,  as  regards  non-iudicial  records, 
18  to  procure  the  repeal  or  forfeiture  of  letters-patent  already  issued,  and  in  England  tbe 
writ  may  be  taken  out  by  the  crown  or  by  an  injured  party.  In  this  countrj',  by  an  act 
of  congress  of  1793,  the  writ  of  gcire  facias  is  pre.scribed  as  the  method  to  obtain  repeal 
of  a  patent.  The  process  must  come  before  the  United  States  circuit  or  district  courts. 
Scire  facias  may  also  be  brought  by  a  state  government  to  compel  a  corporation  to  resign 
its  franchises  and  charter. 

SCIB'FUB,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  egperaceos.  The  English  name  club- 
rush  is  sometimes  given  to  them.  The  common  bulrush  (q.v.)  is  a  familiar  cxataple, 
Tbbre  are  several  British  species,  some  of  them  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  bul- 
ruah,  as  &  easspitotus,  called  d6e7't  ham-  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  which  is  only  2  or 
8  in.  high,  and  abounds  in  moors,  affording  food  to  sheep  in  spring.  Tlie  root-stocks  ot 
8.  dutriut  are  eaten  by  the  natives  of  thes.  of  India;  as  are  the  tubers  of  5.  tuberoims, 
which  is  called  pi-tsi  by  the  Chinese,  and  is  cultivated  by  them  in  tanks  and  por.rls, 
copious  supplies  of  manure  beiqg  given.    Tbe  tubers  are  roundish. 
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8CIBSHTTS  (Gr.  hard),  a  term  applied  to  s  kind  of  cancer  (q.v.). 

SCITAXI'HEJE,  or  ZiNaiBEiu.'CEiG,  a  natural  order  of  endogenons  plants,  herbaceous 
perennials.  Tliere  are  about  250  known  species,  amongwhich  are  tlie  different  Itinds  of 
ginger,  galangale,  zedoary,  cardamom,  grainn  of  paradise,  turmeric,  etc.  Most  of  them 
are"uotaole  for  their  aromatic  properties,  wliich  reside  chiefly  in  their  root-stallis  or  in 
tlieir  seeds.  The  root-stoclis  of  some,  particularly  when  young,  contain  much  starch, 
which  is  used  as  arrow-root.    All  the  species  are  tropical  or  sulilropical. 

BCrU'BIDX.    See  SQunuiSL. 

SCIESODEBHI,  Cuvier's  name  for  the  family  of  fishes  called  ialistida  by  MQller. 
Sec  Balistes. 

SCLEXOOEKIOiE.    See  Mailed  Cheeks. 

SCLEBOS'TOKA  (from  the  Or.  neleros,  hard,  and  ttomo,  the  mouth)  is  the  term  applied 
to  a  well-ljnown  genus  of  tlie  family  slrongylidas,  belonging  to  the  order  of  round  worms 
or  nematoidca  (q.v.).  One  species,  the  KUrotUnna  tffngamut,  is  of  special  interest,  as 
being  the  cause  of  the  disease  in  poultry  known  as  the  gapes  (q.v.).  Since  the  article 
Gapes  was  published,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  entozoon  which  infests  the  wind- 
pipe of  tlie  diseased  birds  is  not  a  trematoid  (or  flnke-likc)  worm,  but  a  round  worm, 
possessing  many  very  singular  properties.  Dr.  Cobbold,  to  whom  we  are  mainly 
indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  this  worm,  removed  from  a  chloroformed  fowl  with  the 
gapes,  seven  sclcrostomata.  "  Six  were  united  ia  pairs,  the  odd  worm  being  a  female, 
Irora  whicli  tlie  mail  had  in  all  liklihood  been  rudely  torn  during  the  withdniwal  of  the 
forceps"  {Entozoa,  1884,  p.  86).     The  females  thus  extracted  had  an  average  lengtli  of 

tof  an  inch,  while  the  males  scarcely  e-Kcecded  \  of  an  inch.  In  both  sexes,  the 
readtli  of  tlie  body  was  nearly  uniform  throughout,  being  about  Jj  of  an  inch  in  the 
femiile,  and  only  /j  of  an  inch  in  the  male.  I'bc  mouth  of  ttie  female  is  furnislied 
witli  six  promiuent  chitinous  lips.  According  to  Siebold,  after  sexnal  congress,  "there 
is  ultimately  a  Listing  continuity  of  the  sexes  by  means  of  an  actual  growing  togctlier" 
—one  of  the  most  reiniirkable  facts  ever  recorded  in  natural  history.  Hence  the  eggs, 
wliicli  are  compai-alively  large,  and  many  of  which  contidn  fuHy  formed  embyros,  c-m 
only  escape  by  a  breaking-up  of  the  body  of  the  parent.  "  By  whatever  mode,"  says 
Dr,  Cobbold,  "tlie  young  make  their  exit  from  the  shell,  it  is  manifest  that  prior  to 
their  expulsion  they  are  suiBcicntly  developed  to  undertake  an  active  migration.  Their 
next  habitation  may  occur  within  the  homes  of  certain  insect  larvte,  or  even  in  small 
land  mollusks;  but  I  thiuk  it  more  likely  that  they  either  enter  tbc  substance  of  vegetable 
mutters,  or  bury  themselves  in  llie  soil  at  a  short  distance  from  the  surface." 

Considering  that  this  worm  infests  the  trachea  of  the  domestic  fowl,  the  turkey,  the 

Eheasant,  and  the  piirtiidge,  as  well  as  of  many  birds  of  less  importance  (as  the  magpie,  the 
lack  stork,  tlie  starling,  the  swift,  etc.),  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  check  its  devel- 
opment. With  this  view,  the  worms  must  not  only  be  removed  by  the  means  described  in 
tlie  article  Gapes,  and  more  fullv  iu  Cobbold's  Eniozoa,  pp.  00,  91,  but  they  must  bo 
totally  destroyed  after  their  removal.  If  the^  be  merely  killed  and  tlirown  on  the  ground, 
the  mature  eggs  will  probably  remain  uninjured;  and  when  decomposition  sets  in,  the 
young  embyros  will,  sooner  or  later,  escape  from  the  shell,  migrate  in  the  soil  or  else- 
where, and  ultimately  find  their  way — how,  we  ciuinot  tell — into  the  air-passages  of  cer- 
tain birds,  in  the  same  manner  as  their  parents  did  before  them. 

Dr.  Cobbold,  whose  classification  of^inteslinal  worms  will  doubtless  for  many  years 
be  the  standard  one,  places  the  dochmius  anehyloitomnm,  at  anehylottoma  duodenale  (see 
STKONOTLro*),  in  this  genus,  with  the  name  of  tderoiitoma  diialenale.  This  worm, 
TWhich  usually  measures  about  J  of  an  inch  in  length,  is  especially  characteriied  by  an 
asymmetrical  disposition  of  tour  horny,  conical,  oval  papillee,  of  unequal  size,  forming 
the  80-called<tceth.  The  female  is  larger  than  the  male  in  about  the  ratio  of  4  to  8,  and 
is  the  more  numerous  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  1.  This  worm  was  first  discovered  by  Dubiiii 
at  Milan  in  1838,  and  though  at  first  thought  rare,  is  now  known  to  be  tolerably  common 
throughout  northern  Italy.  It  is  remarkably  abundant  in  Egypt,  where  Pruner  found 
it  in  nearly^ every  corpse,  sometimes  in  hundreds  of  specimens,  in  the  jejunum,  and  to  a 
Jess  extent  in  the  duodenum.  Griesinger,  in  his  memoir  On  the  Frequeney  of  Eritozoa  fn 
Egypt,  and  Oie  Diaeases  they  occasion  (1854),  considers  that  about  one-fourth  of  the  popula- 
tion are  constantly  suffering  from  a  severe  anaemic  chlorosis,  occasioned  solely  by  the 
presence  of  this  parasite.  A  tolerably  full  account  of  this  disorder,  and  of  the  treatment 
to  be  adopted,  is  given  by  Eachcnracister  in  his  Manual  of  Para»Ue»,  vol.  i.  pp.  386 — 
889. 

SCIEBO'TnrX,  a  spurious  genus  of  funpfi,  now  regarded  as  mcrclj'  the  mycelum  of 
fungi,  and  these  probably  of  very  different  kinds,  which  have  been  an-ested  in  their 
development,  assuming  a  peculiar  form.  This  form  is  that  of  a  fleshy  mass,  often  a 
ball.  Examples  are  to  be  found  among  almost  all  kinds  of  decaying  vegetable  matter, 
as  fruits,  esculent  roots,  etc.  When  a  crop  of  onions  rots  off,  as  is  often  the  case,  to 
the  vexation  of  the  /jardener,  a  sclerotium  will  genemllY  be  found  attached  to  tlie  bulbs 
in  the  form  of  little  irregular  black  masses,  or  ns  a  multitude  of  small  grRnulca.  On  the 
under  side  of  decaying  cabbnge-leaves,  and  scattered  on  ilie  ground  beneath  the  pl:intto 
vhich  they  belong,  may  iu  like  manner  be  seca  little  balls,  varying  from  white  or  red- 
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dish  brown  to  dark  brown  and  black,  ia  size  about  eqnal  to  cabbage-seeds,  whence 
stories  of  showers  of  seeds  have  sometimes  originated. 

BCL0PI8  DE  SALERANO,  Paolo  Fedbbigo,  Count,  1798-1878;  educated  at  the 
university  of  Turin.  In  1848  he  was  minister  of  justice  and  ecclesiastical  affaire;  pre- 
sided over  the  senate,  1849-61.  In  1872  lie  was  president  of  tlie  court  of  arbitration  at 
Geneva  under  the  treaty  of  Wasbington,  which  settled  the  claims  of  the  United  States 
against  Great  Britain. 

8C0XEZ.    See  Tafe-wobus. 

SCOLOPA'CISJE,  s  family  of  birds  of  the  order  graOm,  having  s  long,  feeble,  soft,  and 
somewhat  Qexible  bill,  which  is  remarkably  furnished  with  nerves,  particularly  toward 
the  tip,  so  OS  to  be  extremely  sensitive,  whilst  many  of  them  have  also  a  peculiar  muscle, 
enabling  them  to  separate  the  points  of  the  mandibles  the  moment  that  their  prey  is  felt. 
They  are  thus  adminibly  fltted  for  seeking  their  food — which  generally  consists  of 
worms,  slugs,  etc. — in  mud,  soft  earth,  or  wet  sand.  The  membrane  of  the  tip  of  the 
bill  is  almost  pulpy  in  many  of  tliem.  The  species  are  numerous,  and  very  widely  dis- 
tributed, generally  inhabitants  of  swampy  or  very  moist  places.  Snipes,  woodcocks, 
sand-pipers,  and  curlews  are  familiar  examples. 

acoiOFEir'BBA.    See  Centipede. 

SCOLOFEin}BITrK.    See  Hart's  Tokotje. 

BCOLY'TXIS,  a  genus  of  coleopterous  insects  of  the  family  rylophagi.  See  Bark- 
beetle.  One  species,  S.  deitrucior,  a  beetle  only  about  one-sixth  of  nn  inch  in  length, 
of  a  dull  color,  with  short  antcunse,  thickened  at  the  extremity,  has  of  late  years 
destroyed  great  numbers  of  fine  elms  iu  the  neighborhood  of  London  and  elsewhere  in 
England.  The  female  insect  burrows  in  the  wood,  and  lays  a  row  of  eggs;  the  larvas,  as 
soon  as  tliey  are  hatched,  begin  to  feed  upon  the  wood,  and  cat  their  way  iu  long  tun- 
nels, diverging  on  all  sides  from  the  original  one.  This  pest  appears  to  lie  sprei^dmg  in 
inland. 

SCOIfBTiBtFiSO' CII).B,  a  family  of  fishes,  of  the  ordor  pleciognalJii,  having  the  maxillary 
hones  united  with  the  elongated  premnxill^ries  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth.  The  flyiag- 
^h  (exocatui)  belongs  to  this  fatliily.  The  gar-fisb  and  tlie  saury  pike  are  the  only 
species  common  on  the  British  coasts.  Until  the  plectognathi  were  recognized  as  a 
separate  order,  the  scombcresocidsB  were  rcckened  as  belonging  to  the  eaoctda,  or  pike 
family. 

SCOHBEBIOX,  or  Scombrid^,  a  large  family  of  acnnlhopteToua  fishes,  containing 
many  species  highly  esteemed  as  articles  of  food,  and  some  of  them  of  great  value  on 
account  of  the  abundance  in  which  they  are  caught.  Some  of  them  attain  a  largo  size. 
Tliey  have  a  smootli  body,  covcAMi  generally  with  small  scales,  and  often  very  beauii- 
fnlly  colored;  the  tail-fln  generally  large,  and  the  tail  very  muscular  and  powerful. 
The  gill-covers  have  no  armature.  The  sides  of  the  tail  are  often  keeled  and  armed 
■with  sharp-keeled  scales.  The  front  spines  of  the  anal  fin  are  generally  detached,  and 
sometimes  those  of  the  first  dorsal  fin.  The  second  dorsal  fin  is  often  represented  by 
numerous  flnlets,  as  in  the  mackerel  (q.v.).  To  the  same  tribe  with  the  mackerel, 
characterized  by  flnlets  and  by  the  want  of  armature  on  the  lateral  line,  belong  the 
bonito  (q.v.),  the  tunny  (q.v.),  the  albacore  (see  Tonny),  and  the  seirfish  (q.v.).  The 
importance  of  the  mackerel  flsljery  is  well  known,  also  that  of  the  tunny  fishery 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  sword-fish  (q.v.)  is  an  example  of  another  proup,  com- 
prising only  a  few  species,  having  no  flnlets,  and  remarkably  characterized  by  the 
dag^r-like  prolongation  of  the  muzzle.  The  pilot-fish  (q.v.)  belongs  to  a  tribe 
having  the  first  dorsal  represented  by  isolated  spines.  There  are  olner  tribes  or 
groups,  some  having  the  lateral  line  cuirassed,  some  not  having  this  arm&ture,  and 
not  having  flnlets  nor  detached  spines.  The  dory  (q.v.)  and  allied  genera,  often 
regarded  as  forming  a  tribe  of  scombcridte,  have  been  constituted  into  a  disiinct  family, 
uida. — The  scomberidss  are  all  marine.  They  are  more  numerous  in  warm  than  in  cold 
climates,  although  some  are  found  in  very  northern  seas,  of  which  the  mackerel  is  the 
most  important  instance.  It  and  the  scad  (q.v.),  or  liorse-mackerel,  are  the  only  species 
common  on  the  British  coasts,  although  several  others  are  known  as  of  rare  occurrence. 

8C0KCE,  In  fortification,  is  a  term  applied  to  any  small  redoubt  or  fort,  detached 
from  the  main  works  for  some  local  object,  as  the  defense  of  a  pass  or  ford,  etc.  The 
word  is  not  now  often  used. 

8C0KCE,  a  candlestick  aflSxed  to  a  wall  by  a  bracket,  and  frequently  with  a  mirror 
or  other  reflector. 

SCORZ  (pronounced  Scnon),  a  parish  in  Perthshire,  lying  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tay, 
abqut  2  m.  from  Perth.  It  is  famous  as  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  venerable  of  Scot- 
tish abbeys.  Scone  is  first  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the  10th  c,  when  a  council 
was  held  there  in  the  6th  year  of  the  reign  of  kingConstantine,  at  which  time  it  is  styled 
by  the  chronicle  which  records  the  fact,  regalia  eitiitne,  the  royal  city.  A  monasteiy  was 
built  at  Scone  probably  atwut  the  same  period,  and  there  was  located  the  famous  stone 
on  which  the  kings  of'the  Scots  were  inaugurated,  and  which  was  earned  by  Edward  I. 
of  England  to  Westminster  abbey.    In  place  of  the  ancient  monastery,  an  abbey  of  can- 
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ODB  regular  was  founded  by  Alexander  I.  in  1115,  and  there  the  sovereigns  continued  to 
be  inaugurated  and  crowned.  Alexander  III.,  the  last  of  the  ancient  race  of  kings,  and 
Bobert  Bruce,  tlio  founder  of  the  new  dynasty,  were  crowned  at  Scone;  but  aucr  the 
accession  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  the  coronation  sometimes  took  place  in  other  churches. 
In  the  Summer  of  1559,  when  Perth  was  held  by  the  lords  of  the  congregation,  a  disor- 
derly multitude  of  thejir  adliertnts  assaulted  the  monastery  of  Scone,  set  it  on  fire,  and 
left  it  a  blackened  ruin.  The  last  coronation  which  was  celebrated  at  Scone  was  that  of 
Charles  II.  on  Jan.  1.  1651.  The  abbey  church  had  never  been  icstored,  and  the  solem- 
nity took  place  in  the  parish  kirk,  the  crown  being  placed  on  the  king's  head  by  tiie  mar- 
quis of  Argyle.  In  Jan.,  1716,  the  Jacobite  leaders  endeavored  to  encourage  their  fol- 
lowers by  fixing  a  day  for  the  corouatioa  of  the  .chevalier  at  Scone,  but  the  design  was 
abandoned.  In  the  reiga  of  James  VI.  the  abbey  of  Scone  was  erected  into  a  tempoi-al 
lordship  in  favor  of  sir  David  Murray,  afterward  created  viscount  of  Stormont.  The 
grreat  cliief-jastice,  the  earl  of  Mansfield,  a  younger  son  of  tl;e  fifth  viscount  Stormont, 
was  born  at  Scone;  and  the  Scottish  peerage  is  now  merged  in  the  British  earldom.  The 
viscounts  of  Stormont  bad  a  residence  near  the  site  of  the  nbbej^  and  hence  known  as 
the  palace  of  Scoucl  The  present  palace  was  erected  on  the  same  site  in  the  beginning 
of  this  century. 

SCO'FAS,  a  celebrated  Greek  sculptor  and  architect,  belonging  to  the  later  Attic 
BChool,  the  head  of  which  was  Praxiteles  (q.v.),  was  b.  in  the  island  of  Paros,  and  flour- 
ished during  the  first  half  of  the  4lh  c.  B.C.  Nothing  is  known  regarding  his  life  or  the 
period  of  his  death.  His  principal  architectural  works  are:  "The  Temple  of  Athena 
Alia  at  Tegea,"  the  first  both  in  point  of  size  and  beauty  in  the  Peloponnesus;  "The 
(second)  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus"  (though  Deinocrates  is  also  and  even  more  gener- 
ally named  as  the  architect  of  this  building);  some  of  thebns-rellefs  in  tlie  famous  mau- 
soleum erected  by  Artemisia,  queen  of  Caria,  in  memory  of  her  husband  (and  now  in 
the  British  museum^.  His  sculptures,  bv  which  we  mean  his  single  statues  and  groupe 
illustrating  the  divinities  of  Greek  myt&ology,  were  very  numerous,  and  for  the  most 
pnrt  were  executed  in  marble.  Tliey  embrace  subjects  from  the  myths  of  Aphrodite 
(Venus).  Dionysus  (Bacchus),  Apollo,  Artemis  (Diana),  etc.  But  perhaps  the  noblest, 
and  certainly  the  most  famous  piece  of  sculpture  executed  by  Scopas  was  that  which  lat- 
terly stood  in  the  Flaminlan  circus  at  Rome,  and  repVesented  Achilles  conducted  to  the 
island  of  Leuce  by  the  divinities  of  the  sea.  It  included  statues  of  Neptune,  Thetis,  the 
Kercids,  Tritons,  and  a  variety  of  sea-monsters,  and,  according  to  Pliny,  the  whole  was 
so  beautiful  that  it  would  have  been  sufilcient  to  have  immortalized  Scopas,  even  if  be 
had  done  nothing  more. 

BOOFU'LIOJB.    See  8ALHOKn>.a. 

8C0BE,  in  music,  compositions  for  several  voices  or  instmments,  or  for  an  orchestra, 
80  written  that  each  part  has  a  separate  staff  for  itseff,  these  staves  being  placed  ov«r 
each  other,  bar  corresponding  to  l)ar.  It  is  so  called  because  the  bare  are  gcored  or  drawn 
through  all  the  parts  from  top  to  bottom.  Occasionally,  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
Staves  for  all  the  parts,  or  where  any  of  the  parts  have  so  little  to  do  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  assign  them  a  separate  staff,  parts  related  to  or  connected  with  each  other,  as 
two  flutes,  two  clarionets,  or  three  trombone.^,  may  be  written  on  the  same  staff  togetber. 
The  arrangement  or  distribution  of  the  parts  in  a  score  is  matter  of  some  importance. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  highest  part  should  be  placed  uppennost,  then  the  next  lower,  and 
gradually  descending.  All  the  parts  of  a  chorus  shoidd  be  placed  together.  Perfection 
in  reading  score  is  not  very  easily  attained,  but  is  necessary  for  a  thoroughly  trained 
musician.  The  student  of  inusic  who  can  road  or  play  the  great  master-works  from  the 
score,  will  become  far  more  intimately  acquainted  with  them  than  he  could  by  mere 
pianoforte  arrangements,  and  will  come  to  understand  the  means  by  which  their  com- 
posers have  produced  the  wonderful  effects  that  are  to  be  found  in  their  music.  The 
use  of  so  large  a  number  of  clefs,  and  the  practice  which  has  obtained  of  writing  parts 
for  particular  instruments  in  other  keys,  have  added  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  studying 
the  score.  Among  various  suggestions  for  simplifying  the  score,  one  which  was  lutely 
advocated  in  Brown's  Elementt  ofMvaieal  Sdenu,  consists  in  the  use  of  but  one  clef,  the 
bass  or  F  clef,  the  other  parts  being  distinguished  from  the  bass  by  short  bars  attached 
to  the  clef,  which  direct  the  performer  to  take  the  notes  one,  two,  or  three  octaves 
higher. 

SOOBESBT,  WrLiXAir,  D.D.,  a  celebrated  Arctic  explorer  and  savant,  was  the  son  of 
William  Scoresby,  the  most  distinguished  whale-flBher  of  his  time,  and  was  born  at  Cr(^ 
ton  in  Yorkshire,  Oct.  8,  1789.  He  commenced  a  sea-faring  life  at  the  age  of  10,  and  m 
his  3l8t  year  succeeded  his  father  as  commander  of  the  BetoluHon,  and  carried  on  the 
bu^ness  of  whale-fisliing.  After  having  made  17  voya^s  to  the  Spitzbergcn  and  Green- 
land whaling-g^ounda,  he  published  the  results  oi  his  observations  of  the  counti-ies 
vithin  the  Arctic  circle  in  An  Account  of  the  Arctic  SegUmi  (2  vols.,  1820),  a  work  which 
not  only  increased  and  extended  the  author's  reputation,  but  added  largely  to  the 
sciences  of  meteorology,  hydrography,  and  natural  history.  In  1822  he  explored  the 
e.  coast  of  Greenland,  a  tract  hitherto  wholly  unknown,  and  published  in  the  following 
year  at  Edinburgh  an  account  of  this  expedition  and  its  fruits.  In  1824  he  was  electen 
a  tellow  of  the  royal  society  of  London,  and  some  time  after  was  chosen  eorreyxmdant 
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of  t!io  French  institute.  He  bad  retired  from  Iii3  profession  ip  1833,  and  now  proceeded 
to  give  effect  to  a  strong  de-sire  whicli  liad  long  possessed  him,  of  becoming  an  author- 
ized teaclier  of  religion,  by  entering  himself  at  Queen's  college,  Cambridge;  he  gradu- 
ated as  B.D.  in  1834,  subsequently  (1889)  received  the  de^ee  of  d.d.,  and  labored 
faithfully  and  zealously,  lirst  at  Liverpool  and  afterward  at  Bradford,  till  failing  health 
compelled  hiui  to  retire  to  Torquay.  He  still  continued  his  pliysicid  researches,  giv- 
ing special  attention  to  terrestrial  magnetism,  especially  in  its  relation  to  navigation; 
and  publislicd  the  results,  many  of  whicli  were  of  gre^l  value  and  interest,  in  thcform 
of  memoirs  in  the  PhiUmphical  -TVansaciions,  tlie  fransactiont  of  tJis  Ituyal  Suciety  of 
EJinMirgh,  the  Reports  of  tlte  British  Afsociation,  and  subsequently  in  an  improved 
ijrm  in  his  Magnetiatl  Inte*tigation»  {Load.  2  vols.  1839-52).  For  the  better  prosecution 
of  these  researches  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  United  States  in  1847,  and  to  Australia  in 
1853,  returning  from  the  last-named  country  in  1856,  enfeebled  in  health  by  the  arduous 
labors  which  he  had  undergone.  He  dica  at  Torquay  on  Mar.  21.  1837.  Besides  his 
work  on  Zoittie  Magnelism,  wliich  described  a  series  of  researclies  entered  into  for  the 
purpose  of  eliciting  some  natural  connection  between  magnetic  and  mesmeric  agencies, 
Lc  published  various  works  of  a  religioiu  nature.  Uis  life  has  been  written  by  his 
nephew,  R  E.  Scoresby -Jackson  (Lond.,  1861). 

SCO  BIX  are  the  cinders  and  slags  of  volcanoes,  more  or  less  porous  from  the  expan- 
sion of  the  gases  contained  in  the  melted  materials.    See  Voixsasic  Hocks. 

BCOBFX'KA,  a  genus  of  fishes,  of  the  family  of  maOed  eheeki.  The  head  is  large  and 
compressed,  more  or  Tess  armed  with  spines  or  tubercles.  The  body  is  of  a  somewhat 
perch-like  form.  Borac  of  the  tcorpaiut  are  remarkable  for  their  ugliness;  some  exhibit 
very  fine  colors.  They  are  numerous  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  widely  distributed  in 
the  seas  of  warm  climates.  They  frequent  rocky  shores  in  shoals,  and  feed  on  crusta- 
ceans, small  fishes,  etc.  They  are  popularly  called  hog-jith,  and  teorpion-finA.  The  flesh 
is  dry  and  tasteless,  but  the  liver  yields  a  useful  oil. — The  bergylt  (q.v.)  belongs  to  a 
nearly  allied  genus* 

8C0BPI0K,  Scorpio,  a  genus  of  aracfmida,  of  the  order  pulmMaria,  formerly  inclnd- 
iog  the  whole  of  the  family  Korpionida,  to  all  of  which  the  popular  name  is  still 
extended.  Scorpions  are  natives  of  warm  climates,  both  in  the  eastern  and  western 
hemispheres.  Ths  species  are  numerous.  They  have  the  body  elongated,  and  no 
marked  division  Itetween  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  Six  segments  of  the  abdomen  aru 
broad;  but  the  list  six  are  narrow,  forming  a  tail:  and  the  la^t  segnieat  is  mo.lified  int3 
a  curved  and  sliarp  sting,  having  two  pores  on  its  lower  side,  from  wiiich  the  venom 
flows,  supplied  by  two  poison-glands  in  the  base  of  the  segment.  The  palpi  are  modific  I 
into  pincers  or  claws  like  those  oF  the  lobster,  by  means  of  which  prey  is  seized.  Thcr,s 
are  four  spiracles  or  breathing  pores  on  each  side  of  the  abdomen.  There  are  two 
remarkable  comb-like  appendages  on  the  under  surface  of  the  thorax,  the  use  of  whicli 
is  unknown.  The  numl>er  of  eyes  is  various;  in  the  restricted  genus  icorpio,  of  which 
the  CoiLMON  Scoftpiosr  {8.  Europxu»)  of  the  south  of  Buropc  is  an  example,  there  arc 
only  six;  but  in  some  of  the  genera  eight  and  twelve.  Scorpions  feed  on  beetles  and 
other  insects,  and  after  seizing  them,  pierce  them  with  tlie  sting  before  eating  them. 
They  also  eat  the  eggs  of  spiders,  etc.  They  lurk  imder  stones  and  in  holes  and  crev- 
ices, but  come  forth  to.suek  Ih^ir  prey,  running  with  great  activity.  In  running,  they 
carry  the  tail  curled  over  the  back.  When  alarmed  or  irritated,  they  show  great  fierce- 
ness, evidently  aware  of  the  power  of  tlieu-  sting,  and  moving  it  in  all  directions,  as  if 
threatening  an  adversary.  They  are  universally  disliked,  and  not  a  little  dreaded, 
being  apt  to  get  into  houses,  and  into  beds,  hiding  themselves  under  pillows,  in  shoes, 
boots,  etc,  so  that  accidents  are  very  frequent  in  countries  where  they  abound.  The  . 
sting  of  a  scoi-pion  is  seldom  fatal,  but  even  that  of  the  common  Europe;m  scorpion  is 
very  painful,  and  that  of  some  of  the  largest  species — which  are  6  in.  long — is  much 
more  severe,  attended  with  much  nausea  and  constitutional  derangement,  nor  do  the 
effects  soon  cease.  It  is  of  use  to  press  a  large  kev  or  other  tube  on  the  wound,  so 
as  to  force  out  part  of  the  poison.  The  best  ramedy  is  ammonia,  internally  adminis- 
tered, and  also  applied  externally. 

The  female  scorpion  displays  great  regard  for  her  young,  which  she  carries  for  some 
time  clljjging  in  great  numbers  to  her  back,  limbs,  and  tail. 

BCOBZOHE'BA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  eomposita,  suborder  eicJioracea. 
Laving  yellow  or  rarely  rose-colored  flowers.  The  species  are  numerous,  mostly 
natives  of  the  s.  of  Europe  and  the  east.  No  species  Is  found  in  Britain.  The  common 
scorzonera  of  our  kitchen-gardens,  S.  ffitpanica,  a  native  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  has  long 
been  cultivated  for  its  e.sculent  roots.  The  root  is  black  externally,  white  within,  al>out 
the  thickness  of  a  man's  finger,  long,  and  tapering  very  gradually,  whence  the  name 
Ttper't  grass,  sometimes  given  to  the  plant,  the  root  being  supposed  to  resemble  a  viper. 
It  contains  a  white  milky  juice,  and  has  a  mild,  sweetish,  mucilaginous  taste:  it  is  very 
pleasant  when  boiled,  the  outer  rind  being  first  scraped  off,  and  the  root  steeped  in 
water,  to  a1>strHct  part  of  its  bitterness.  The  leaves  are  an  inferior  substitute  for  mul- 
berry leaves  in  feeding  silkworms. — Other  species  of  scoizoncra  are  used  in  the  same 
wav. 
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BOOT,  Rboinald,  a  writer  wbo  has  acquired  an  Iionorable  reputation  as  an  earlv  dis- 
believer in  tlie  reality  of  witchcraft,  was  a^youneerson  of  sir  John  Scot  of  Scotshalf,  near 
Smeelbe  in  the  co.  of  Kent,  and  was  born  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century.  He  studied 
at  Oxford,  and  on  his  return  home  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  learned  pursuits. 
Nothing  further  is  known  regarding  him  except  that  he  died  in  1599.  His  fiimous  worlc, 
entitled  TKe  Ditcoverie  of  Witeherajt,  was  published  in  1684,  and  is  designed  to  demon- 
strate the  absurdity  of  the  prevalent  belief  on  the  subject.  It  is  full  of  learning,  and  is 
marked  in  many  passages  by  sound  sense  and  humane  feeling,  qualities  that  naturally 
excited  the  antipathy  of  a  person  like  king  James,  who  wrote  his  Damonology,  as  he  tells 
us,  "  chiefly  against  the  damnable  opinions  of  Wierus  and  Scot;  the  latter  of  whom  is 
not  ashamed  in  public  print  to  deny  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  witchcraft."  But  the 
"British  Solomon"  only  reflected  the  general  ignorance  and  superstition  of  his  age,  and 
Scot  had  to  run  the  gantlet  of  a  series  of  "answers"  and  "refutations"  by  a  number  of 
"  eminent "  divines,  as  well  as  by  Glanvil,  the  author  of  the  Sc&p»it  Seieniifiea.  Soot's 
book  was  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman,  and  copies  of  it  are  now 
extremely  rare.  Besides  I'/u  JDiacoverie  <j/'  Witchcraft,  Scot  wrote  A  Perfect  IHatform  of  a 
Hop  Garden. 

SCOTCH  STATVTE8  frequently  mean  the  ancient  acts  of  parliament  beginning  with 
the  reign  of  James  I.  of  Scotland,  and  continuing  down  to  the  union  of  England  and 
Scotland.  There  are  also  many  statutes  passed  since  that  date  which  are  applicable 
exclusively  to  Scotland,  and  these  are  to  be  found  among  the  statutes  at  large.  The  rules 
of  construction  of  Scotch  statutes  do  not  differ  from  those  affecting  English  or  British 
statutes.  One  peculiarity,  however,  distinguishes  the  old  Scotch  statutes  j)rior  to  the 
union,  which  is  this,  that  those  statutes  lost  their  force  by  desuetude,  that  is,  by  mere 
lapse  of  time,  coupled  with  neglect  or  non-observance,  or  at  least  with  a  contrary  usage. 
In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  a  statute,  however  ancient  and  however  little  acted  upon, 
continues  law  until  it  is  expressly,  or  bv  strong  implication,  repealed  by  some  subsequent 
statute.  Acts  of  sederunt — that  is,  rules  of  practice  passed  by  the^ourt  of  session — are 
also  subject  to  the  law  of  desuetude.  ~ 

SCOTEB,  Oidemia,  a  .genus  of  the  oceanic  section  of  ducks,  having  a  short  broad  bill 
with  an  elevated  knob  at  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible,  the  tip  much  flattened,  and 
terminated  by  a  large  flat  nail,  the  mandibles  laminated  with  broad  strong  widely  sepa- 
rated plates;  the  wings  of  moderate  length;  the  tail  short  and  acute;  the  feet  very  large; 
the  plumage  generally  very  dark.  Their  food  consists  chiefly  of  marine  sliell-flsh,  crus- 
taceans, etc.  They  obtain  their  food  by  diving. -^The  CoifMON  Scotkr,  or  Black  Sco- 
TKit  (0.  nigra),  is  about  the  size  of  the  common  duck.  The  whole  plumage  of  the  male 
is  deep  black;  the  bill  and  legs  are  also  black,  except  a  line  of  orange  along  the  ridge  of 
the  upper  mandible.  The  female  is  dark  brown.  The  black  scoter  is  abundant  in  win- 
ter on  many  parts  of  the  British  coast,  migrating  to  more  northern  regions  in  spring. 
The  flesh  is  oily,  and  has  a  flshy  taste;  but  being  therefore  permitted  to  Roman  Catho- 
lics during  Lent,  is  in  great  request  in  some  countries,  so  that  at  Marseilles,  Aix,  and 
other  places  in  the  s.  of  fiance,  arrangements  are  made  by  the  magistrates  for  an 
annual  shooting  or  batius  of  scoters,  and  great  numbers  are  killed. — The  Velvst  SctrrsB 
(0.  fmea)  is  a  less  common  winter  visitant  of  Britain,  plentiful  only  in  Orkney. 

SCO'TIA.    See  MotrLDiiros.  i 

SCOT'LAKS.  For  the  geography,  see  Okeat  BBrrAm.  IRgtory. — An  account  has 
been  given  under  the  article  Picts  (q.  v.  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  country  which  has 
long  been  known  by  the  name  of  Scotland.  The  original  Scotia  or  Scotland  was  Ireland, 
and  the  Scoti  or  Scots,  at  their  first  appearance  in  authentic  history,  were  the  people  of 
Ireland.  The  Scots  were  a  Celtic  race,  and  their  original  seat  in  northern  Bntain  was 
in  Arfflrle,  which  they  acquired  by  colonization  or  conquest,  before  the  end  of  the  5th 
c„  and  from  whence  they  spread  themselves  along  the  western  coast  from  the  firth  of 
Clyde  to  the  modern  Ross.  The  name  of  Scotland  seems  first  to  have  been  given  to  tlie 
united  kingdom  of  the  Picts  and  Scots  in  the  10th  century.  It  was  then  someUmes 
styled,  by  way  of  distinction,  SeotiaNom  (New  Scotland),  and  it  was  a  considerable  time 
afterwards  before  the  name  of  Scotland  was  applied  to  it,  to  the  exclusion  uf  Ireland. 
This  interchange  of  names  was  a  fruitful  source  of  dispute  between  Irish  and  Soottish 
writers  in  the  loth  and  following  centuries,  and  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  even  now  the 
controversy  is  entirely  at  an  end. 

The  first  prince  of  the  British  Scots  mentioned  in  our  authentic  annals  was  Fergus, 
son  of  Ere,  who  crossed  over  to  Britain  alx>ut  the  year  603.  His  nation-  had  been 
converted  to  Christianity  by  St.  Patrick,  and  Fergus  himself  is  said  to  have  received 
the  blessing  of  the  saint  in  his  early  years.  His  great-grandson,  Conal,  was  king  of 
the  British  Scots  when  Oolumba  (q.v.)  began  the  conversion  of  the  northern  Picta; 
and  by  that  prince,  according  to  tlie  best  autliorities,  lona  was  given  for  the  use  of 
the  mission.  Conal  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Aidan,  who  was  inaugurated  as 
sovereign  by  St.  Oolumba  in  the  island  of  lona — a  ceremony  which  Scottish  writers, 
misled  by  the  great  French  antiquary  Martene,  loni;  believed  to  be  the  first  example 
of  the  benediction  of  kings.  Aidan  was  a  powerful  prince,  and  more  than  onoe  suc- 
cessfullv  invaded  the  English  border,  but  toward  the  end  of  his  reign  he  received  a 
aevere  defeat  from  the  N<»tbambrian  sovereign  Ethelfrid  at  the  battle  of  Dcgsestan. 
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7%e  hiutaty  .of  ^Idan'g  pnecessgia  is  Qbscnre  and  nninteresting,  except  to  the  pio- 
fewed  studentBof  our  early  history.  Their  kingdom  was  overshadowed  by  the  more 
powerful  monarchy  of  the  Picts,  with  which,  as  well  as  with  its  neighbors  in  the  «L 
— the  Britons  of  Cumbria— it  was  engaged  in  almost  unceasing  conflict.  The  Scots  were 
for  a  time  under  some  sort  of  subjection  to  the  English  of  Korthumbris,  but  recovered 
their  independence  on  the  defeat  and  death  of  king  Kgfrid  in  battle  wkh  ilie  Picts  at 
Kedttansmere  in  680.  In  the  middle  of  the  9th  c,  by  a  revolulion,  the  exact  nature  oC 
which  has  never  hten  aacertalned,  the  Scots  acquired  a  predominance  in  nortliera  Brit- 
ain. Kenneth,  son  of  Alpin,  the  lineal  descendant  of  Fergus  and  Aldan,  succeeded  his 
father  as  king  of  tlie  Scots  in  888.  The  Pictisli  kingdom  was  weakened  by  civil  dissen- 
rion  and  a  disputed  claim  to  the  crown.  Kenneth  laid  claim  to  it  as  the  true  heir  in  the 
female  line,  and  was  acknowledged  king  in  tlie  year  848. 

_  King  Kenneth  transferred  his  reddence  to  Fortevlot  in  Stratheme,  which  had  been  the 
Rctish  capital,  fixing  soon  afterward  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  the  United  Kingdom 
at  Dunkcld,  where  he  built  a  chuicb,  dedicated  to  St.  Columba.  The  Picts  and  Scot*, 
each  spiking  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic  toneue,  gradually  coalesced  into  one  people,  who*e 
territory  extended  from  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
Britain.  The  crown  descended  to  a  line  of  princes  of  the  family  of  Kenneth,  whoBe 
role  gave  a  unity  and  comparative  tranquillity  to  the  Scots  of  Britain,  which  tliose  of 
Irehtnd,  at  no  time  really  united  under  one  pnnce,  never  possessed,  and  the  good  eifecCa 
of  which,  as  contrasted  with  the  state  of  the  sister  Jsland,  are  experienced  to  tbe  pie- 
sent  day.  The  first  interruption  to  the  descent  of  tbe  crown  in  the  line  of  Kenneth  was 
the  reign  of  a  usurper  named  Gric,  round  whose  name,  amplified  to  Gregory  by  tile 
writers  of  a  later  age,  a  cloud  of  legendary  fiction  gathered.  The  old  family  was 
lestored  on  his  expulsion  in  888. 

The  reign  of  Conttantine,  son  of  Aodb,  who  succeeded  in  904,  was  a  remarkable  one. 
In  his  time,  it  is  probable  that  the  seat  of  tbe  ecclesiastical  primacy  was  transferred  ' 
from  Donkeld  to  St.  Andrews,  and  that  the  regal  residence  was  fixed  at  Scone.  At  the 
latter  place,  in  tlie  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  the  chronicles  mention  that  Constantino  the 
UpK,  Kellach  thC  bishop,  and  the  Scots,  swore  to  observe  the  laws  and  discipline  of  the 
fiuth  and  ibe  rights  of  the  churchesand  tbe  gospels.  This  seems  to  indicate  tbe  meeting 
of  some  sort  of  council,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  or  more  prolMbly  a  combination  of  both, 
according  to  the  form  prevalent  at  this  period  both  among  tbe  (Teltic  and  the  Teutonic 
nations.  Even  before  tlie  eslablisbment  of  tbe  Wiiigdoni  of  tbe  Picts  and  Scots  in  tbe 
person  of  Kenneth,  northern  Britain  liad  experienced  the  attacks  of  a  new  enemy,  tlie 
Scandinavian  invaders,  generally  spoken  of  under  tbe  name  of  Danes.  Conslantine 
resisted  them  bravely,  but  toward  the  end  of  bis  reign  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
them  in  opposition  to  tbe  English.  A  powerful  army,  composed  of  Scots  and  Pictt, 
Britons,  and- Danes  disembarked  on  the  Homber,  and  was  encountered  at  Brunanbur^ 
by  Atbelstane,  king  of  England.  A  battle  was  fought  there,  the  first  of  a  series  ef 
unfortunate  comlmts  by  Scottish  princes  on  English  ground.  The  confederate  army  wis 
defrated,  and  though  Conetnntine  escaped,  his  son  was  among  the  slain.  Weaiy'Of 
strife,  the  king  soon  afterward  retired  to  the  Culdee  monastery  at  St  Andrews,  of  wnich 
he  became  abbot,  and  where  he  died  in  958. 

During  the  reign  of  Malcolm  the  first  of  that  name,  and  the  successor  of  Constantine, 
.  aportion  of  the  Cumbrian  kingdom,  including  tbe  modem  Cumberland  and  part  of 
Westmoreland,  which  liad  been  wrested  from  the  Britons  bv  Edmund,  king  of  England, 
waa.^estowed  by  that  prince  on  the  Scottish  sovereign.  This  grant  was  the  foundation 
of  that  claim  of  homage  made  by  the  English  kings  on  tbe  Scottish  sovereigns,  whidh 
Afterward  became  because  or  tbe  pretext  for  the  great  struggle  between  the  two  nations. 
The  northern  kingdom  was  still  further  increased  in  the  reign  of  Kenneth,  son  of  Mal- 
colm, by  the  acquisition  of  Lothian,  and  of  northern  Cumbria,  or  Strathclyde.  The 
former  province,  formerly  a  part  of  the  Korthumbrian  kingdom,  and  entirely  English  in 
Its  population,  whs  bestowed  on  Kenneth  by  Edgar,  king  of  England.  The  Cumbrian 
kingdom,  which  had  at  one  time  extended  along  the  w.  coast  from  the  firth  of  Clyde 
to  toe  border  of  Wales,  bad  been  weakened  by  the  loss  of  its  southern  territories;  audit 
now  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Scottish  king.  The  Inst  addition  to  Scotland  in  the 
B.  took  place  under  Malcolm  II.,  son  of  Kenneth,  who  acquired  the  Merse  and  Teviol- 
dale,  from  the  earl  of  ITorthnmbria,  and  thus  advanced  his  kingdom  on  the  eastern 
border  to  the  Tweed.  The  reign  of  Malcolm  II.  extended  from  1008  to  1088.  The 
kings  who  immediately  followed  are  better  known  tothe^neral  readers  than  any  of 
iheir  predecessors,  poetry  having  made  their  names  fapiiliar  to  every  one.  Malcolm's 
successor  was  his  grandson,  Duncan,  whose  brief  reign  was  followed  by  that  of  Maic- 
tietb  (q.  v.).  Tbe  latter  ws*  a  vigorous  and  prudent  ruler,  munificent  to  the  church,  and 
famous  as  the  only  Scottidi  king  who  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  But  although  by 
marriage  he  was  connected  with  the  royal  line,  be  was  unable  to  secure  the  affection  'of 
bis  subjects.  Malcolm,  the  eldest  son  of  Duncan,  assisted  by  his  kinsman,  Siward,  earl 
of  Northumbria,  invaded  Scotland.  The  usurper  was  defeated  and  slain  at  Lumpbanan, 
in  Mar,  in  10S8,  and  Malcolm  was  acknowledged  as  king. 

The  long  reign  of  Malcolm  III.  was  the  commencement  of  a  great  social  and  political 
nvolution  in  Scotland.  His  reddence  in  England,  and  still  more  his  marriage  with  the 
English  prinoen  J(ai||||«t,  the  dster  of  JSdgu  Athellng,  led  to  the  introducUon  of  £ng 
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ijsh  custom?,  tbe  English  language,  and  an  English  popuIationJnto  the  northern  and 
western  districts  of  the  kingdom,  -wliicli  hitherto  had  been  for  tl\e.most  part  inhabited 
by  a  Oeliic  race.  The  influx  of  English  colonists  was  incrt^sed  Ijy  the  tyranny  of  AVill- 
iam  thu  conqueror  and  his  Norman  followers.  All  received  o  reijdy.welcouie  from  Uie 
ficottisli  king,  whose  object  it  was  to  assimilate  the  couqitloq  ,'of  the  Bcots,  in  every 
jrcspect  to  that  of  their  fellow-subjects  in  LoU»ian;  and  what  J>is  stpiTi,  though  generous; 
character  miglit  have  failed  to  accomplish,  was  brought  aboi^t  by  thp,  winning  gentleness 
and  Christian  graces  of  his  English  queen. 

Malcolm  fell  in  battle  before  Alnwick  castle  in  the  year  1093,  ♦nd  Margaret  survived 
-only  a  few  days.  On  this  event,  it  seemed  as  if  the  work  of  their  reign  was  about  to  lip 
nlteiiy  overthrown.  The  Celtic  people  of  Scotland,  attached,  to  their  old  customs,  and 
disregarding  the  claims  of  Malcolm's  children,  raised  his  iifoUier,  Donald  Bane,  to  the 
throne.  The  success,  however,  of  this  attempt  to  restore  a  Iwb^ism  which  the  better 
part  of  the  nation  had  outgrown,  was  of  brief  duration ;  Don^ild  was  detlironed,  and 
Edgar,  tlie  eldest  surviving  son  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret,  was  a.cknowledged  as  king. 
The  very  name  of  the  new  sovereign  marked  the  ascendency  of  liiglish  lufluencte.  That 
influence,  anil  all  the  beneficial  effects  with  which  it  was  attended,  .continued  to  increase 
during  the  reigns  of  Edgar  and  his  brother  and  successor,  Alexander  L  The  change 
went  steadily  on  under  the  wise  and  beneficent  rule  of  David  (q.v.),  the  youngest  son 
.of  Malcolm.  His  reign,  which  extended  from  ,1124  to  1153,  was  devoted  to  the  task  of 
>amelioratiug  the  condition  of  his  subjects,  and  never  was  such  a  work  more  nobyr 
accomplislied.  David  was  in  every  respect  the  model  of  a  Christian  king.  Pious, 
(generous,. and  humane,  ho  was  at  the  same  time  active  and  just,  conforming  himself  to 
the  principles  of  religion  and  the  rules  of  the  church  with  nil  the  dpyotion  of  his  mother, 
but  never  forgettine  that  to  liim,  not  to  the  clergy,  God  had  comraillt^d  the  government 
of  his  kiugdom.  lie  was  all  that  Alfred  was  to  England,  and  more  than  St.  Louis  was 
to  France.  Had  he  reigned  over  a  more  powerful  nation,  his  name  would  have  been 
one  of  the  best  known  among  those  of  the  princes  of  Christendom.  As  it  is,  every 
Scottish  scholar  has  delighted  to  do  his  character  justice.  At  the  tim«  of  David's  acces- 
aIou,  Scotland  was  still  but  partially  civilized,  antf  it  depended  in  ^  great  measure  on  the 
churactur  of  its  ruler  whether  it  was  to  advance  or  recede.  It  leceived  a  permanent 
stamp  from  the  government  of  David.  The  Celtic  people  were  improved  morally 
socially,  and  eoclesinstioally,  and  all  along  the  eastern  coast  wore,  planted  Norman, 
English,  and  Flemish  colonies,  which  gradually  penetrated  into  life  inland  districts,  and 
established  the  language  and  manners  of  that  'feutonic  race  which  forms  the  populatioa 
of  the  great(T  part  of  Scotland.  David  encouraged  and  secure^  the  Dew  institutions  bjr 
inh'oducing  a  system  of  written  law,  which  gradually  su^ei'sedcd  the  old  Celtic  tradi- 
tionary usages,  the  first  genuine  collections  oi  Scottish  legislation  belonging  to  his  reign. 
.  David  was  as  great  a  reK>rmcr  in  the  church  as  in  the  state.  Tl^c  ecclesiastical  system 
prevalent  in  Scotland  almost  up  to  his  time  differed  in  some  .points  from  that  established 
jm  England  and  on  the  continent,  bearing  a  great  resemblanqe,  to  that  of  Ireland,  from 
which  it  w;as  indeed  derived.  David  established  dioceses,  encouraged  the  erection  and 
endowment  of  parishes,  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy,  by  means  of  tithes, 
and  displacing  the  old  Celtic  monastic  bodies,  introduced  the  Benedictine  and  Augus- 
tinian  orders.  .        , 

David,  though  devoting  his  energies  to  tlie  improvemeut  of  his  subjects  in  the  manner 
which  has  been  mentioned,  did  not  forget  dnties  of  a  less  agreeable  kind.  H«  knew 
that  a  Scottish  king  really  held  his  crown  by  the  tenure  of  the  sword,  and  none  of  bis 
fierce  r.nccslors  was  a  more  intrepid  warrior  than  the  accomplished  and  saintly  David. 
His  skill  and  courage  were  shown,  though  without  sucoesSj  at  the  battle  of  the  Standard. 
As  the  representative  through  hia  mother  of  tlie  ancient  kings  of  England,  he  had  many 
friends  in  that  country;  and  had  the  Scottish  army  been  &uccc.ssfui,  the  history  of  tlie 
two  kins'doms  might  in  some  respects  have  been  different.  As  it  was.  he  contented  him- 
self with  maintaining  the  cause  of  his  sister's  child,  the  empfese  Matilda,  against  kin^ 
I  Stoplien 

David's  grandson  and  successor,  Malcolm  IV.,  reigned  for  twelveyears,  and  the  next 
king  was  William  tlie  lion,  Malcolm's  brother,  who  ruled  from  1105  to  1214.     The§e 
..princes  pursued  the  policy  of  their  gi-andfatlwr  with  equal  rcsolut^eyi,  thpuch  sometimes 
with  less  success,     "riiey  were  embarrassed  by  their  connection  with  the  English  king 
Henry  II.,  who  took  advantage  of  his  superior  power  and  ability  to  impose  unwise  and 
unjust  restraints  on  the  independence  of  the  Scottish  sovereign^.and  their  kingdom — a 
policy  wliicli  laid  the  founilation  of  the  unhappy  national  strife  of  aftf^r-years.    This  was 
averted  for  a  time  by  the  concessions  of  Richard  I.  in  1189.     "For  moi-p  than  a  century," 
says  lord  Hailes,  "  there  was  no  national  quarrel,  no  national  .war  .between  the  two  king- 
doms— a  blessed  period."    That  period  was  well  employed  l)|j  the  next  two  kings, 
;  Alexander  II.  and  Alexander  III.,  the  son  and  grahdsoij  gf.WiiJium  the  lion,  to  con- 
solidate th?  institutions  of  their  kingdom,  and  extend  and  confirm  ■vvhat  had  beijp  begun 
by  David.     Alexander  III.  was  one  of  the  ablest- and  be^iof. the,  Scottish  kings.     By  a 
,  treaty  with  the  king  of  Norway,- be  added  to  his  kingdom :MaU|^^ad  {]]()  other  islands  of 
the  western  sea.  held  by  the  Norwegians.    Hia  sudden  ,rieii,t}i.  Ml  ,^286,  wjis  one  of  the 
greatest  calamities  with  which  Scotland  could-lmve  been/iHlic!ij|!,,|  ^t  ^^g'spd  a  period  of 
prospenty— a cburee  of  improvement — which  tne kingdom  did  not'd^ain  enjoy  fdr  nearly- 
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5M  yeois..'  TI^}.  huit^^of,  tjbJK  intereating  period  has  yet  to  be  written.  The  only 
nxxltirD  account  or  juny  vfUiie  Is  that  in  the  accurate  but  unenger  annals  oflofd  Huilea. 
"Teller  begins  hM  hisjtJ)ry  with  'he  reign  of  Alexander  III. ;  and  Robertson,  in  his  nanu-' 
live  of  two  rcigus-r,wliiclt'  in  popular  language  is  called  tlie  history  of  Scotland,  just  ar 
lord  Macauiay^  simlliAT  work  is  called  the  nistory  of  England — speatis  of  wliut  took 
place  during  the  whole  (yne,,frum  the  union  with  the  Picts  to  the  death  of  Alexiincier  III., 
ae  "  events  which  pia^,be  sJigliHy  touched,  but  merit  no  piirlicular  or  laborious  inquiry."" 

On  the  death  of  the  infant  granddaughter  and  heiress  uf  Alexander  IH.,  in  12U0,  the 
succession  to  the  cfo,wa  was  disputed.  The  question  between  the  two  chief  cluiniants, 
Baliol  and  Bruce  (o-v.^,  was  .not  free  from  doubt  according  to  the  customs  of  the  time; 
and  Edward  |.  of  England,  to  whom  tlie  decision  was  rcfeiTc^.  appears  at  first  to  have 
acted  witli  good  faith.  '  But  this  great  king,  who  had  already  subdued  Wales,  was  now 
bent  on  uniting  the  iiritish  Islands  under  one  scepter;  and  m  the  pursuit  of  tliui  object 
1)6  sacrificed  humuuity,  honor,  and  justice.  The  results  were  most  deplorable.  The 
national  spirit  of  the  Scots  was  flually  roused,  and  after  a  long  sirugiile  under 
Wallace  and  Bruce  they  secured  their  independence  on  the  field  of  Biinbockburn- 
(q.v.).  The  battle  of  freedom  was  won;  but  it  was  at  the  expense  of  Ininquillity 
and  civilization.  The  border  counties  were  continually  wasted  by  the  English;  the 
central  provinces  were  the  scene  of  frequent  waif  are  among  the  chief  nobles;  anct 
^  highland  districts  became,  more  and  more  the  scat  of  bar&rism,  the  Celtic  tribe* 
le-acquiriug  someihiug  of  their  old  ascendency,  just  as  they  did  in  Ireland  in  the' 
troubled  times  which  followed  the  invasion  of  Edward  Bruce.  Tlie  strong  arm  of 
king  Itobert  might  liuve  repressed  these  disorders,  had  his  life  Ijeen  longer  i^parcA 
Ikfter  the  treaty  of  Norliiaaipton ;  but  his  death,  and  the  accession  of  an  infant 
son,  again  plunged  the  country  into  all  the  miseries  of  foreign  and  civil  wur.  When 
tiiat  son.  David  II.,  f^KW  up  to  manliood,  he  psoved  in  every  respect  unwortliy  of  hie 
great  father.  His  reign,  and  that  of  his  successors  Roliert  IL  and  Rol)ert  III.,  Ihe  two 
first  princes  of  tlie  house  of  Stewart,  were  the  most  wretched  period  of  Scottish  history. 
In  the  year  1411,  half  of  the  kingdom  would  have  become  absolutely  barbarous,  if  the 
invasion  of  the  lord  of  the  Isles  had  not  been  K-pulsed  at  Harlaw  (q.v.),  by  the  bkill  of 
the  earl  of  Mar,  and  the  bravery  of  the  lowland  knights  and  burgesses. 

A  happier  lime  began  to  dawn  on  tlie  release  of  James  1.,  in  1424,  from  his  Englisll 
captivity.  The  events  of  the  following  period  are  better  known,  and  a  brief  notice  of 
tlie  most'important  will  be  sufficient.  Reference  may  be  made  for  details  to  the  accounte 
of  the  parlicular  kings.  The  vigorous  rule  of  James  I.  had  restored  a  tranquillity  to 
which  Ms  kingdom  had  long  been  unaccustomed ;  but  strife  and  discord  w<'rc  again 
brought  biick  on  his  assassination.  One  of  the  most  calamitous  features  of  the  time, 
was  a  succession  of  minorities  in  the  sovereign.  James  himself  had  succeeded  when  « 
child  and  a  captive;  James  II.,  James  III.,  .Tames  IV.,  James  V.,  Mary,  and  James  VI., 
all  succeeded  while  under  age,  and  all,  except  James  IV.,  when  little  more  than  infants. 
The  CMirage  and  ability  shown  by  almost  all  th(!  Stewart  princes  were  insufficient  to 
rei>air  the  mischiefs  done  by  others  in  the  beginning  of  their  reigns,  and  to  abate  the 
great  curse  of  the  country — ^the  unlimited  power  and  constant  feuds  of  the  nolilcs.  The 
last  addition  to  the  Scottish  kingdom  was  made  in  the  reign  of  James  III.,  wlien  the 
islands  of  Orkney  and  Zetland  were  made  over  to  him  as  the  dowry  of  bis  queen,  Mar- 
garet of  Denmark.  Tlie  marriage  of  James  IV.  with  Margaret  of  England  was  far 
more  important  in  its  ultimate  results,  and  brought  about  in  the  rcipn  of  hi.<i  jjreat- grand- 
son that  peaceful  union  with  England  which  the  death  of  the  maiden  of  ^lor\vay  had 
prevented  in  the  18th  century.  Many  good  laws  were  enacted  during  the  reijrns  of 
tlie  Jameses;  but  the  wisdom  of  the  Scottish  legislature  was  more  sliown  in  fruming 
them  than  the  vigor  of  the  government  in  enforcing  them.  Among  the  most  iiiiportan~t 
improvements  of  tlie  period  was  the  establishmcot  of  universities — tlic  first  of  which, 
that  of  St.  Andrews,  was  founded  during  the  minority  of  James  I. — and  the  institutioa 
of  the  college  of  justice  in  ilie  iieign  of  James  V. 

During  tlie  reiirn  of  the  flfih'james,  religious  discord  added  another  clcnionl  to  the 
e^ils  with  which  Scotland  was  afflicted.  The  practical  corruptions  of  the  cliiirch  were 
greater  than  they  were  almost  in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  and  one  of  ilio  conse- 
quences was,  that  the  principles  of  the  reformation  were  pushed  further  than  clsev  here. 
The  first  great  ecclesiastical  struggle  had  hardly  ceased,  by  the  overthrow  of  the  i'oinan 
Catholic  system,  when  the  strife  began  anew  in  the  n-fornied  communion  i'  !'■!■<  luipe 
of  a  contest  between  Episcopacy  and  Presbyterinnism,  the  former  iwirg  snppcrtt  d  by 
the  sovereign,  the  latter  bj'  the  commoa  people,  the  nobles  throwing  their  wei'-lii  into 
either  scale  as  it  suited  their  policy  at  the  time.  James  VI.  struggled  hmtl  to  '•HJihlish 
an  absolute  supremacy,  both  in  church  and  state,  in  opposition  to  a  XKiwei  fill  party, 
which  admitted  no  royal  authority  whatever  in  the  former,  and  very  little  in  tlio  liitter. 
After  bis  accession  to  the  English  crown,  he  was  apparently  successful  in  ciirryinvt  out 
big  designs,  biit  duringthe  reign  of  his  son,  Charles  I.,  the  contest  again  broke  out  with 
increased  bitterness.  The  nobility,  whose  rapacity  had  been  checked  by  the  smircign, 
joined  the  popular  party.  The  opponents  of  the  crown  bound  themselves  tognlior,  lirst 
by  the  national  covenant,  and  afterward  in  alliance  with  the  English  Puritans,  ly  the 
solemn  leniiue  and  covenant.  Their  efforts  were  completely  successful,  but  tlieir  suc- 
cess led  to  the  utter  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  by  Cromweli. 
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.  Tbe  restoration  of  Cbarlea  IT.  was  welcomed  by  all  clluses,  Afcttiled  u  thef  "were  tt 
a.  foreign  and  military  rule,  but  especially  by  ttie  nobles  apd  gentry,  -who  had  learned  by 
bitter  experience  that  the  humiliation  of  the  sovereign  was  netSessarilr  followed  by  the 
d^^adation  of  their  order.  Had  the  government  of  Charles  .II.  and  James  VII.  been 
reasonably  just  and  moderate,  it  could  hardly  have  failed  inaiM;uring  general  support; 
but  unfortunately  it  was  more  oppressive  and  more  corrupt  than  any  winch  Scotland  had 
experienced  since  the  regencies  in  the  minority  of  James  VL  The  natural  result  was ' 
the  revoluiion,  which  seated  William  and  Mary  on  the  throne. 

'  Hardly  had  the  majority  of  the  nation  been  successful  In  this,  when  many  of  them 
began  to  repent  of  what  they  had  done,  and  Jacobltism  became  more  popular  than 
royalist  principles  had  evir  been  when  the  house  of  Stewart  was  on  the  throne.  The 
discontent  was  greatly  increased  by  the  fears  entertained  of  Englisli  influence.  Tbe  state 
of  matters  grew  so  threatening  after  tbe  accession  of  queen  Anne,  that  the  ruling  Eng- 
lish statesmen  became  satisfied  that  nothing  short  of  an  incorporating  union  between 
tlie  two  kingdoms  could  avert  tbe  danger  of  a  disputed  succession  to  the  throne,  and 
of  a  civil  war.  Supported  by  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  influential  persons  in  Scot- 
land, tliey  were  successful  in  carrying  through  their  design,  though  it  was  opposed  by  a 
majority  of  tlje  Scottish  people.  The  act  of  union  was  formally  ratified  by  the  parila- 
went  of  Scotland  on  Jan.  16,  1707.  It  subsequently  received  tlie  royal  assent,  ana  came 
into  operation  on  May  1,  of  the  same  year.  The  union  continued  to  be  unpopular  in 
Scotland  for  many  years,  and  unpopularity  increased  by  the  corrupt  means  freely  used 
io  carry  it  through.  But  the  discontent  gradually  ceased,  and  the  ultimate  consequences 
of  the  measure  liave  been  mostly  beneficial  to  both  kingdoms. 

,  A  few  words  mav  be  added  regarding  the  parliament  of  Scotland.  That  body  was 
originally  composea,  like  tlie  Englisli  parliament,  of  three  classes — the  ecclesiastics 
(consisting  of  bishops,  abbots,  and  prioi^),  the  barons,  and  the  burgesses.  The  spiritual 
lords,  during  the  establishment  of  episcopacy  after  the  reformatibii,  were  composed  of 
bishops  only.  When  Presbyterianism  was  established  at  tlie  time  of  the  covenant, 
and  when  it  was  formally  ratified  by  law  at  tbe  revolution,  the  ecclesiastical  estate 
ceased  to  have  any  place  in  parliament.  The  barons,  or  immediate  vassals  of  the  crown, 
at  first  sat  in  their  own  rifrht,  whether  holding  peerages  or  not;  but  afterward  the  peers 
alone  sat,  the  others  sending  their  lepresentativts.  The  burgesses  were  the  representa- 
tives of  the  burghs.  All  the  three  estates  sat  to  the  very  last  in  one  house,  the  sovereign 
presiding  in  person,  or  through  a  commissioner  named  by  him. 
I  It  would  be  impossible  within  rea.sonab1e  limits  to  give  a  complete  account  of  the 
1  original  authorities  for  the  history  of  Scotland.  The  principal  ones  are  the  following. 
For  the  period  l>efore  the  accession  of  David  1. — Venerable  Bede,  the  Early  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  the  Irish  Annals,  tbe  brief  Scottish  Chronicles  published  by  Innes  and  Pinker- 
ton,  and  the  ancient  English  Chroniclers.  For  the  sulisequent  period  down  to  the 
reformnlion-^the  Chronicles  of  Melrose  and  Lanercost,  tlie  Scoticbronicon  of  Fordun 
<  and  Bower,  Winton's  Chronicle,  Leslie's  and  Buchanan's  Histories,  the  English  Chroni- 
clers, and  the  Ecclesiastical  Chartuluries,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament.  For 
the  period  from  the  reformation  to  the  union — Knox's,  Caldcrwood's,  Bpottiswood'a 
Histories,  Baillie's  Letters,  Wodrow's  and  Burnet's  Histories,  tbe  Acts  of  Parliament, 
and  tbe  State  Papers.  The  chief  modem  authorities  are  Innes's  Critieal  Einay  on  the 
Ancient  III  habitant*  «f  Scotland,  Pinkerton's  Inquiry  into  the  History  of  Scotland,  Chal- 
mers'iy  Caledonia,  I^iles's  Annali,  and  Tytler's,  Robertson's,  Laing's,  and  Burton'* 
JIviiofieit  of  tkotland,  the  Domettie  AnrutU  of  Scotland,  by  R  Chambers,  and  Skene's 
Oeitic  Scotland. 

SCOTLAND,  a  co,  in  n.e.  Missouri,  adjoining  Iowa;  drained  by  the  Wyaconda, 
the  north  Fabius,  and  the  middle  Fabius  rivers;  on  the  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  ^Nebraska 
railroad;  about  435  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  12.507—12.288  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is 
rolling  and  heavily  wooded.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  corn, 
oats,  bay,  and  live  stock.    Co.  seat,  Memphis. 

BCOTIAKS,  Chitrch  op.  An  account  haa  already  been  given  of  the  conversion  to 
Christianity  of  the  earjv  settlers  of  Scotland.  See  Columba,  Cttldkes,  Niniah,  PiCTBk 
Scotland,  Ilittory.  The  doctrines  of  the  ancient  Scottish  church  were  precisely  the 
same  as  those  of  the  rest  of  westtm  Christendom.  In  ritual  there  were  some  points  of 
difference,  but  they  were  so  slight  that  the  most  important  related  to  the  time  of  observing 
the  Easter  festival.  In  these,  also,  the  Scots  gradually  oonfomied  to  the  usage  of  the 
.Roman  and  English  churches.  In  one  point,  howevef,  there  continued  for  several  cen- 
turies to  be  a  marked  distinction  between  the  Scots  and  the  Irish  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  churches  of  England  and  the  continent  on  the  other.  This  was  in  reference  to 
ecclesiastical  government.  The  Scots  recognized  the  same  orders  of  the  ministry,  bish- 
ops, priests,  and  deacon.s,  as  other  Christians  did;  and,  like  them,  they  held  that  ordin- 
ation could  be  given  only  by  bishops.  But  they  acknowledired  no  such  supremacy  of 
Jurisdiction  in  the  episcopal  order  as  was  held  by  other  churches.  In  Scotland,  there 
were  neither  dioceses  nor  parishes;  but  there  were  numerous  monasteries,  in  which  the 
abbot.s,  whether  bishops  or  priests,  bore  the  chief  rule,  all  being  in  subordination  to  the 
successor  of  St.  Columba,  the  presbyter-abbot  of  lona,  who,  iu'virtue  of  Uiat  office,  was 
primate  of  the  Picts  and  Scots. 
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When  lona  was  desolated  by  the  Nortbmen,  the  primacy  seems  to  hare  been  trans- 
ferred in  the  middle  of  the  9th  c.  to  the  abbots  of  Duokeld,  and  about  fifty  years  after- 
ward to  the  biaUops  of  St.  Andrews,  who  became  known  as  eoitcopi  Seotorum,  tlie  bish- 
ops of  the  Scots.  Slowly  at  first,  but  gradually  an  assimilation  to  the  English  and 
continental  practices  began,  a  change  rendered  more  easy  by  the  Scottish  dominion 
b^g  extended  over  Lotiiiun,  in  which  the  ecclesiastical  system  was  the  same  as  that  of 
Engund.  A  great  impulse  was  given  in  the  same  direction  by  the  marriiige  of  Malcolm 
IIL,  king  of  the  Scots,  with  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling.  Tlie  king  and 
queen  used  their  utmost  efforts  to  introduce  the  English  usages  in  ecclesiastical  as  in 
other  matters;  and  Mar^ret  herself  held  repeated  conferences  for  that  purpose  with  the 
chief  Scottish  ecclesiastics,  at  which  her  husband  acted  as  interpreter.  The  principal 
points  in  which  she  attempted  to  bring  about  a-  reform  were  the  commencement  of  the 
Lent  fast,  the  superstitious  infrequency  of  receiving  the.  communion,  and  the  lax 
otnerrance  of  Sunday  and  of  the  Scriptural,  and  canonical  restrictions  on  marriage 
between  relations. 

The  reform  begun  by  Malcolm  and  Margaret  was  fully  carried  out  by  their  youngest 
son,  David  I.  These  improvements  were  completed  by  his  successors,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  12th  c.  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  Scotland  differed  In  no  imp>ortaDt  point 
from  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  Some  Scottish  writers  have  lamented  the  change,  as 
being  one  from  purity  of  belief  and  practice  to  superstition  and  immorality.  This  is 
undoubtedly  a  mistake.  The  Celtic  church  had  become  very  corrupt,  and  the  cler^ 
were  inferior  both  In  learning  and  morals  to  their  brethren  in  the  south.  King  David 
was  a  reformer  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  and  it  does  not  detract  from  the  charac- 
ter of  his  reformation,  that  as  time  went  on  the  Scottish  church  liecamc  involved  in 
those  superstitions  with  which  the  rest  of  Christendom  was  overspread. 

The  ritual  of  the  Scottish  mediaeval  church  was  almost  the  same  as  that  of  England, 
the  Salisbury  missal  and  breviary  being  the  models  of  the  liturgies  and  office  books 
used  in  Scotland.  The  external  system  of  the  church — cathedral,  i>arocliial,  and 
monastic — was  also  tb  almost  every  point  identical.  The  chief  monastic  orders  were 
the  Benedictine,  and  most  important  branches  the  Cluniac  and  Cistercian,  the  canons 
regular  of  St.  Augustine,  and  the  reformed  premonstratensian  canons.  The  Cluniacs 
and  Cistercians  were  in  strict  subordination  to  the  mother-houses  of  tlieir  orders  at 
Cluny  and  Citeaux.  In  the  18th  c.  the  Dominican,  Franciscan,  and  Carmelite  friars 
were  introduced  into  Scotland.  The  chapters  of  all  the  Scottish  cathedrals,  except 
those  of  St.  Andrews  and  Whithorn,  were  composed  of  secular  canons — the  chief  dig- 
nitaries being  a  dean,  archdeacon,  chancellor,  precentor,  and  treasurer.  The  prior  and 
canons  regular  of  the  Augustinion  monastery  at  St.  Andrews  formed  the  chapter  of 
tbat  see,  and  the  prior  and  premonstratensian  canons  of  Whithorn  formed  the  chapter 
of  the  catliednil  of  Qailoway.  There  were  twelve  dioceses  in  the  Scottish  church,  to 
which  Orkney  was  added  on  the  transference  of  those  islands  to  the  Scottish  sovereign 
in  the  15ih  century.  The  twelve  dioceses  were  Caithness,  Boss,  Moray,  Aberdeen, 
Brechin,  Dunkeld,  Dunblane,  St.  Andrews,  Argyle,  the  Isles,  Glasgow,  and  Galloway. 
The  larger  of  these  dioceses  were  divided,  like  the  English  dioceses,  into  rurni  deaneries. 
The  single  point  in  which  the  medieeval  church  down  to  the  15th  c.  differed  f  mm  that 
ef  England  and  other  churches  of  the  west,  was  in  its  having  no  metropolitan.  St. 
Andrews,  and  next  to  it  Glasgow,  had  a  certain  precedence;  the  bishops  of  the 
former  see,  and  failing  them  the  bishops  of  the  latter,  bavinj;  the  privilege  of  crowning 
•nd  annointing  the  sovereign.  But  they  liad  no  jurisdiction  over  the  other  sees,  nor 
did  their  bishops  bear  the  style  of  archbishop.  This  led  to  claims  on  the  part  of  the 
'archbishops  of  York  to  metropolitan  authority  in  Scotland,  which  bad  no  foundation 
except  in  regard  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  diocese  of  St.  Andrews,  and  the  see  of 
ChUIoway,  the  bishops  of  which  were  for  several  centuries  suffragans  of  York.  The 
court  of  Rome  found  it  convenient,  for  the  sake  of  its  own  privileges,  to  encourage 
this  anomalous  system;  but  to  provide  for  the  meetings  of  the  Scottish  bishops  in  pro- 
vincial council,  a  bull  of  pope  Honorius  III.,  in  1225,  authorized  them  to  meet  in 
synod.  In  virtue  of  this  bull,  the  bishops,  abt>ot8,  priors,  and  other  chief  ecclesiastics, 
with  representatives  of  the  capitular,  collegiate,  and  conventual  bodies,  assembled 
annually  in  provincial  svnod,  sitting  in  one  house,  under  the  presidency  of  a  conservator 
chosen  by  and  from  the  bishops.  The  chief  government  of  the  church  under  the 
pope  thus  devolved  on  these  synods,  and  their  elective  presidents.  This  continued 
until  the  erection  of  St  Andrews  into  an  archiepiscopal  and  metropolitan  see,  in 
▼irtue  of  a  bull  of  poi)e  Sixtus  IV.,  in  1473.  By  this  biill  all  the  Scottish  sees  were 
made  suffragans  to  that  of  St.  Andrews,  whose  bishops  were  now  to  be  styled 
aichbisbops. 

In  1403  Glasgow  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  metropolitan  see  by  a  bull  of  pope 
Innocent  VIII.,  and  the  bishops  of  Dunkeld,  Dunblane,  Galloway,  and  Argyle  were 
teade  suffragans  to  its  archbishop,  an  arrangement  which  was  soon  afterward  altered  to 
.aome  extent — Dunkeld  and  Dunblane  being  re-annexed  to  St.  Andrews,  and  Gli^ogow 
having  for  its  suffragan  sees  those  of  Galloway,  Argyle,  and  the  Isles.  This  last 
•nangement  continued  until  the  reformation;  and  afterward,  during  the  establishment 
of  Episcopacy — the  two  Scottish  archbishops  occupying  toward,  each  other  precisely 
the  same  position  as  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  being  sometimes 
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involved  in  the  same  tinEccmly  broils,  in  regard  to  jurisdiction  and  precedence,  which 
long  existed  between  the  English  metropolitans. 

acollaml  shared  in  all  the  errors  of  belief  and  siiperstitious  practices  in  worship 
to  which  the  rest  of  Christendom  -was  subjected,  anil  tlie  ignorance  and  immoral- 
ity of  the  clergy  were  far  worse  than  they  were  in  England,  or  perhaps  anywhere  in 
Europe,  except  in  the  Scandinavian  churches.  The  desire  for  rei'ormaiion  which  led 
to  tlie  proceedings  of  Uuss  and  Wici^liffe,  produced  similar  elfects  in  the  Scottish  iLing- 
dom.  As  early  as  the  year  1406  or  1407,  James  Re8l)y,  an  English  priest,  and  a  disd- 
ple  of  Wiciciiffe,  was  burned  at  Penh;  and  in  1433  Paul  Crawar,  a  German  Hussite, 
was  burned  at  St.  Andrews.  The  opinions  of  Wickliffe  continued  to  i>e  privately 
taught,  particularly  in  tlie  s.w.  counties,  where  his  followers  were  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Lollards  of  Kyle.  In  the  following  century,  the  intercourse  vith  the 
continent  was  frequent  and  close,  and  the  effects  of  Luther's  preaching  and 
writings  were  soon  felt  in  Scotland.  In  the  year  1625  the  importation  of  Lutheran 
books,  and  the  propagation  of  the  reformers'  tenets,  were  forbidden  liy  an  act  of  the 
Scottish  parliament;  and  in  February,  1528,  Patrick  Hamilton,  ablx>t  of  Feme,  was 
burned  at  St.  Andrews  for  teaching  and  publishing  Lutheran  doctrines.  The  piety  of- 
Hnmilton,  and  tlie  patience  with  which  he  bore  his  sufferings,  induced  others  to  follow 
his  leaching  and  example.  Several  p«?rson8,  both  ecclesiastical  and  laymen,  were  sub- 
sequently burned,  and  many  more  fled  to  England  and  the  continent. 

The  persecution,  tliough  encouraged  or  permitted  by  the  bishops,  was  disapproved 
of  by  some  ecclesiastics  of  learning  and  influence,  who  were  desirous  of  eSectins  a 
reform  in  the  church  without  breaking  off  from  communion  with  the  hierarchy,  "rhc 
efforts  of  this  school  ^'ere  unsuccessful,  and  the  Scottish  nation  was  g^dually  divided 
into  two  parties—one  of  which,  headed  by  the  bishops,  and  6upi)orted  by  the  state, 
was  determined  to  resist  all  change;  and  the  other,  composed  of  a  considerable  number 
of  the  clergy  both  regular  and  secular,  of  the  gentry,  and  of  the  burgesses  of  the  large 
towns,  was  disposed  to  carry  its  reforming  principles  far  beyond  what  had  been  done 
by  Luther  aiid'mid  Helanclithon.  These  two  parties  came  into  dSidly  conflict  in  1546. 
On  Feb.  28  in  that  year  George  Wishart,  the  most  eloquent  of  the  reforming  preachers, 
was  condemned  to  death  by  an  ecclesiastical  court— at  which  cardinal  £'aton,  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews,  presided — and  was  burned.  On  May  28  following,  llie  cardi- 
nal was  murdered  by  Norman  Leslie  and  other  adherents  of  the  reforming  party. 
The  struggle  continued  during  the  regency  of  the  earl  of  Arran  and  that  of  Ituj 
of  Lorraine,  the  motlier  of  Mary,  the  young  queen  of  Scots. 

In  the  year  1559  the  reformers  became  strong  enough  to  set  the  regent  at  defiance. 
Various  circumstances  encouraged  them  lodemandfreedom  for  their  opinions,  pai4icularly 
the  death  of  Mary  of  England  and  the  accession  of  Eliaibeth.  They  were  further  ani- 
mated at  this  time  by  the  return  from  Geneva  of  their  chief  preaclier.  John  Knox.  "The 
conflict  was  to  be  decided  by  other  than  spiritual  weapons.  The  regent  and  the 
reformed,  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Congregation,  met  in  open  warfare.  Thecon- 
test  was  carried  on  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  ended  in  the  triumph  of  the  Congregation. 
A  parliament  met  at  Edinburgh  on  Aug.  1,  1560.  The  reforming  party  had  the  com- 
plete ascendency,  and  succeeded  in  passing  several  acts,  bywliich  the  iitrisdiction  of  the 
pope.was  abolished,  the  mass  was  proscribed,  and  a  confession  of  faith,  drawn  up  by 
Knox  and  his  associates,  was  ratified,  the  spiritual  lords  making  a  faint  resistance. 

The  new  confession  of  faith  adhered,  in  all  essential  articles  of  belief,  to  the  ancient 
creeds  of  the  church.  In  regard  to  the  sacraments  it  differed  entirely  ifrom  the  recent 
corrupt  teaching  of  the  western  church ;  but  its  language,  on  the  whole,  was  moderate 
and  conciliatory.  In  reference  to  ceremonies  and  the  details  of  church  polity,  K 
declared  that  such  things  were  temporary  in  their  nature,  and  not  appointed  for  alt 
times  and  places,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  altered  when  they  fostered  superstition  and 
ceased  to  be  conducive  to  edification. 

A  book  of  discipline  was  soon  afterward  drawn  up  by  the  compilers  of  tlie  confession, 
which  was  generally  approved  of,  but  did  not  receive  the  sanction  of  parliament  It 
followed  out  in  detail  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  confession.  In  regard  to  the  office- 
bearers of  the  church  various  oroers  were  mentioned,  but  three  were  specially  of  import- 
ance— ministers,  elders,  and  deacons.  Ministers  were  to  lie  chosen  by  each  several  con- 
gregation, but  were  to  be  examined  and  admitted  in  pnblic  by  tlie  niinisters  and  elders 
of  the  church.  No  other  ceremony,  such  as  imposition  of  hands,  was  to  Ijc  used.  The 
eldere  and  deacons  were  to  be  cJioscn  yearly  in  each  congregation,  and  were  not  to 
receive  any  stipend,  because  their  office  was  only  to  be  from  year  to  year,  and  because 
tliey  were  not  to  be  debarred  from  attending  to  their  own  private  occupations.  In  order 
to  the  better  provision  for  the  wants  of  the  time,  certain  peirsons,  called  ,«uperintend^ita, 
were  appointed  in  particular  districts,  witli  power  to  plant  and  erect  churches,  and  to 
appoint  ministers  within  the  bounds  of  their  jurisdiction. 

Tlie  chief  governing  as  well  as  legislative  and  indicial  power  in  the  reformed  cbm«It 
was  intrusted  to  a  general  assembly,  which  met  half-yearly  or  yearly,  and  was  composed 
of  the  superintendents,  ministers,  and  lay  commissioners,  and  which  gradually,  by  the 
introduction  of  the  system  of  representation,  assumed  the  form  and  more  than  the  power 
of  aparliamcnt 

Tiie  worship  of  the  reformed  church  was  modeled  on  that  established  by  Calvin  at 
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Geneva.  It  was  embodied  in  a  formulaiy  called  the  book  of  common  order,  -whicb  for 
nearly  a  century  continued  to  be  geaci-ally  used.  It  contained  forms  for  the  ordinary 
worahip  both  on  Sundays  and  week  days,  and  for  tbe  administratiou  of  the  sacraments, 
and  for  certain  other  occasions.  The  minister  was  not  alisolutely  restricted  to  tbcso 
forms.  Except  in  the  sinking  of  psalms,  the  people  tooli  no  direct  part  in  ordinary  wor- 
ship, and  there  was  no  distinction  of  ecclesiastical  seasons,  all  holydays  whatever  except 
Sunday  being  abolished. 

The  form  of  cliurch  government  established  at  the  reformation  did  not  retnain  long 
undisturbed.  Some  of  the  most  seulous  Protestants  thought  the  danger  to  which  the 
cliurch  was  exposed  from  state  t^rann^  and  aristocratical  oppression  could  best  be 
met  by  restoring  the  bishops  to  their  andentj  position  both  in  the  church  and  in  the  par- 
Uament;  while  others,  of  equal  zeal  and  .sincerity,  saw  in  this  only  the  commencement 
of  a  plan  for  bringing  back  all  tlie  errors  of  popery.  A  scheme  of  this  kind  was  actually 
established  for  some  lime,  and  the  sees  weixi  filled  with  Protestant  bishops  set  spurt  for 
the  office  by  their  brethren  of  the  ministry.  It  was  almost  immediately  attncked  by  som^ 
of  the  ministers,  who  soon  found  a  leader  in  Andrew  Melville,  a  scholar  of  considerable 
eminence,  who  returned  to  Scotland  in  1674,  after  a  residence  in  Geneva,  during  which 
he  bad  ardently  embraced  the  new  opinions  as  to  ecclesiastical  government  maintained 
by  Beza. 

_  The  struggle  continued  for  some  yeare,  the  bishops  being  encourngcd  by  the  sove- 
reign and  his  advisers,  whose  support  was  frequently  of  little  real  advantage  id  them, 
and  Melville  receiving  the  zealous  assistfuice  of  many  of  the  ministers,  iiud  of  the  great 
body  of  the  common  people,  who  sympathized  witli  him  in  his  democratical  theories  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  government;  Melville  was  at  last  entirely  successful  Uis  opinions 
were  embodied  in  what  was  called -ibe  second  book  of  discipline,  which  received  the 
fonnal  sanction  of  the  general  assembly  in  1581.  This  formulary  differed  very  much 
from  the  first  book.  It  laid  down  authoritatively  those  piinciples  u  regard  to  ecclesias- 
tical authority  which  the  English  Puritans  were  vainly  striving  to  establish  in  the  south- 
ern kingdom,  and  was  in  reality  an  attempt  to  make  the  civil  power  subordinutc  to  the 
ecclesiaBtical,  even  in  matters  secular.  It  recognized  four  orders  of  ofiice-bcarers  in  the 
church,  the  pastor,  minister,  or  bishop,  the  doctor,  the  presbyter  or  elder,  and  the  deacon. 
These  were  to  be  set  apart  by  ordination,  and  the  impcsitiun  of  the  hands  of  the  cldcr> 
ship,  but  no  one  was  to  be  intruded  into  any  office  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  congrega- 
tion, or  without  the  voice  of 'the  eldership.  Four  sorts  of  church  courts,  each  rising 
above  tbe  other,  were  sanctioned ;  first,  of  particular  congre^tious,  one  or  more :  second, 
of  a  province,  or  what  was  afterward  called  the  provincial  svnod;  third,  of  a  whole 
nation;  and  fourth,  of  the  universal  cbui^i.  What  is  generally  regarded  as  the  most 
essential  feature  of  the  Presbyterian  system — the  presbytery — was  not  yet  introduced  in 
its  proper  form,  the  Iovn  tst  court  being  a  combination  of  what  were  afterward  known  as 
the  presbytery  and  the  kirk-session.  It  was,  however,  introduced  before  the  year  1593, 
when  the  privileges  of  general  and  provincial  assemblies,  presbyteries,  and  parochial 
sessions  were  ratified  by  parliament,  though  the  book  of  discipline  itself  did  not  receive 
any  formal  sanction. 

King  James  bad  asreed  to  the  establishment  of  Presbyterianism,  but  personally,  and 
as  a  sovereign,  he  disliked  its  discipline,  and  he  soon  endeavored  to  overthrow  it.  His 
accession  to  the  crow4i  of  England  enabled  him  to  do  this  with  more  authority.  He 
gradually  obtained  from  the  general  assembly  a  recognition  of  the  civil  rights  of  the 
bishops,  and  this  led  to  the  restoration  of  their  ecclesiastical  privileges.  His  changes 
were  sanctioned  by  a  general  assembly  which  met  at  Glasgow  in  1010.  and  in  the  course 
of  the  same  year  Episcopacy  was  restored  in  reality,  us  well  as  in  name,  by  the  conse- 
cration of  three  Scottish  prelates,  by  four  of  tbe  English' bishops,  at  London. 

The  kin^  wished  to  assimilate  Uie  Scottish  churcli,  as  far  as  possible,  to  that  of  Eng- 
land, and  Ills  next  important  movement  was  the  establishment  of  what  are  called  tlw 
Five  Articles  of  Perth.     See  Perth,  the  Five  Articles  op. 

These  various  changes  e.xcited  great  dissatisfaction  in  Scotland,  particularly  in  tbe 
soutliem  counties,  but  it  gradiitdly  abated  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  might  have 
altogether  ceased,  had  not  further  innovations  been  attempted.  It  was  the  wisli  of 
James  to  introduce  a  prayer-book  like  that  of  the  English  church.  In  place  of  the  book 
of  Common  Order,  but  he  saw  the  danger  with  which  the  proposal  was  attended,  and 
gave  it  up  or  postponed  it.  His  son  Charles  was  as  inferior  to  his  father  in  prudence,  as 
he  excelled  him  in  conscientiousness  and  religious  zeal.  During  his  flr-st  visit  to  Scot- 
land he  added  another  bishopric— that  of  Edinburgh — to  tfic  dioceses  of  tbe  Scottisli 
church.  Most  unwisely,  and  most  improperly,  he  endeavered  by  his  royal  authority  to 
introduce  into  tliat  church  a  book  of  canons  and  a  liturgy  framed  on  the  model  of  those 
of  England.  The  king  had  many  loyal  supporters  in  all  parts  of  Scotland,  and  in  tbe 
n.  Episcopacy  was  preferred  by  the  people  to  Presbyterinnism.  But  the  storm  of  popu- 
lar indignation  which  was  now  roused  swept  eveiything  before  it.  Tbe  king's  oppo- 
nents Iwnded  themselves  together  by  the  national  covenant,  and  at  a  general  assembly 
held  at  Gla.«gow  abolished  the  Perth  articles  and  Episcopacy,  and  re-established  Presby- 
terimiism.  Charles  attempted  to  ro^otaia>  his  claim  by  the  sword,  but  was  unsuccessful, 
Mid  obl^d  to  nitify  in  parliament  alt  that  had  been  done  by  his  opponents. 

Had  tho  covcnantera  beea  sadisfled  with  the  victory  which  they  had  won,  Preeby- 
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terianism  might  have  remsiiied  the  estabiished  religloii  of  the  Scottish  kingdom.  Bnt 
ther  could  not  resist  the  entreaties  for  aid  from  the  Engllsli  Puritans,  or  ratiier  ther 
yielded  to  the  delusion  of  extending  their  own  discipline  over  the  cliurches  of  Englsna 
and  Ireland.  They  just  attempted,  in  an  opposite  direction,  what  James  and  C^irlet 
had  failed  to  accomplish.  For  a  time  their  policy  seemed  to  triumph.  The  solemo 
league  and  covenant  of  the  three  kingdoms,  aner  having  lieen  approved  by  the  general 
assembly  in  Scotland,  was  signed  by  the  assembly  of  divines  which  the  parliament  bad 
tummone^  to  meet  at  Westminster,  and  by  the  parliament  itself.  The  ecclesiastical 
documents  which  were  afterward  drawn  up  ori^nated  with  the  assembly  of  divines, 
but  were  sanctioned  by  the  assembly  in  Scofiand.  The  principal  of  these  were  a  direc- 
tory for  public  worship,  a  confession  of  faith,  and  a  larger  and  shorter  catechism.  See 
AsBBXBLr  OP  Divines,  and  Creeds  aitd  Cosvbsbiohb.  The  flrst  of  these  documents 
was  intended  to  supersede  the  book  of  Common  Prayer  in  England,  and,  indirectly,  the 
book  of  Common  Order  in  Scotland.  It  laid  down  certain  general  rules  in  regard  to 
public  worship  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  but  left  very  much  to  Uie  dis- 
cretion of  the  particular  ministers  and  oonKregations. 

The  union  between  the  Scottish  and  English  Puritans  was  dissolved  by  the  ascen- 
dency of  the  independents.  Scotland,  distracted  by  civil  and  ecclesiastical  dissension, 
was  unable  to  defend  itself  against  Cromwell.  It  was  conquered  and  kept  thoroughly 
under  subjection  by  the  English  array,  which  forbade  the  meetings  of  the  general  assem- 
bly, but  left  the  other  courts  and  the  rest  of  the  church  system  as  tliey  were  before.  At 
the  restoration,  the  higher  chisses  generally,  who  had  suffered  under  the  ecclesiastical 
tyranny  of  the  ministers,  were  zealous  for  the  re-establishment  of  Episcopacy.  The 
greater  part  of  the  nation,  except  in  the  south-western  provinces,  was  indilTerent,  and 
the  king  experienced  no  difficulty  in  restoring  the  bishops  to  their  former  righu  both  in 
church  and  state.  But  Episcopacy  alone  was  restored ;  there  was  no  attempt  tb  intro- 
duce a  liturgy,  or  even  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  Perth  articles.  'I  he  new  pri- 
mate, archbishop  Sharp,  was  an  able  man,  of  good  moral  character,  but  ambitious  and 
overbearing,  and  the  covenanters  never  forgave  bis  change  from  Presbyterianism, 
though  he  had  always  belonged  to  the  more  moderate  of  the  two  parties  into  which  the 
church  was  divided.  He  wns  almost  the  only  one  of  the  bishops  who  enjoyed  political 
Influence;  and,  unfortunately  for  himself  and  the  hierarchy,  thai  influence  wasgenerally 
used  to  encourage,  not  to  restrain,  tliat  severe  measures  of  the  government.  When  the 
primate  was  assassinated,  the  severity  l)ecame  a  cruel  tyranny,  and  many  who  had  no 
predilection  for  any  particular  ecclesiastical  opinions  were  ready  to  welcome  the  change 
which  took  place  at  the  revolution. 

Wlien  the  Scottish  estates  met  In  1689,  to  consider  what  course  was  to  be  adopted  in 
the  northern  kingdom,  the  bishops  declined  to  abandon  king  Jami>s.  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  consecjuences  had  they  taken  an  opposite  course,  this  resolution  was  fatal  to 
the  Episcopal  establishment.  William  and  Mary  were  called  to  the  throne,  and  prelacy 
was  declared  to  be  an  insupportable  grievance,  and  was  abolished.  In  the  following 
year  Presbyterianism  was  re-established,  and  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  was 
ratified  as  the  national  standard  of  belief,  and  the  right  of  patrons  to  nominate  to  eccle- 
siastical benefices  was  taken  away.  In  the  end  of  the  same  year  ^  general  assembly  was 
held,  the  flrst  which  had  been  allowed  to  meet  since  its  dissolution  by  the  order  of 
Cromwell.  It  was  composed,  as  before,  of  ministers  and  elders  from  the  various  pree- 
byteries,  and  of  elders  from  the  burghs  and  universities,  and  was  presided  over  by  a  lay 
commissioner,  named  by  the  crown,  and  a  minister  elected  by  the  members  as  modera- 
tor. With  the  exception  of  some  years  in  the  reign  of  William,  the  assembly  has  con- 
tinued to  meet  annually  since  the  revolution,  and  to  transact  business  duringthe  periods 
when  it  was  not  in  session  by  a  commission  named  by  itself  for  the  purpose.  See 
AasEicBLT,  Genebal.  The  other  chief  ecclesiastical  events  of  William's  reign  were  a 
series  of  vain  attempts  on  the  piirt  of  the  sovereign  to  bring  about  a  comprehension  of 
the  Episcopal  clergy  with  those  of  the  establishment,  and  the  passing  by  the  assembly 
in  1697  of  what  was  called  the  "  barrier  act"  (q.v.).  which  guarded  against  sudden  leg- 
islation, by  providing  that  no  permanent  act  snould  be  passed  until  it  had  received  the 
approbation  of  the  majority  of  the  presbyteries. 

During  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  and  in  the  year  1707,  England  and  ScoUaod  were 
united  into  one  kingdom.  A  special  statute  was  passed  for  the  security  of  tte  Protest- 
ant religion  and  Presbyterian  church  government  in  the  latter  country;  providing  that 
these  should  continue  wittiout  any  alteration  in  time  to  come,  and  confirming  the  act  of 
William  and  Mary,  which  ratified  the  confession  of  faith,  and  settled  the  Presbyteiiaa 
form  of  church  government. 

In  the  year  1718,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  British  parliament  which  restored  to 

Satrons  in  Scotland  their  right  of  presentation  to  benefices.  This  statute  excited  great 
Itcontent  among  the  memters  of  the  Established  church,  and  for  many  years  attempts 
were  made  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  it.  Tliese  attempts  were  unsuccessful,  but  its  provisions 
yren  long  practically  disregarded.  When  at  length  the  general  assembly  began  to  act 
upon  it,  the  dissatisfaction  increased  among  those  who  held  the  divine  right  of  Uie  people 
to  choose  their  own  ministers.  The  leader  of  the  discontented  party  was  a  minister 
named  Ebenezer  Erskine,  and  he  with  his  adherents,  in  the  year  1783,  finally  separalad 
from  the  Establishment,  and  formed  a  communion  which  took  the  title  of  the  Associate 
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Presbytery,  though  Its  members  were  popularly  known  as  the  Seceders.  The  Seceders 
themselves  were  soon  divided  by  a  very  absurd  dispute  into  two  bodies,  called  the 
Burgher  and  the  Antiburgher  Synods.  In  the  year  1761,  another  secession  from  the 
Establishment  took  place  m  connection  with  the  law  of  patronage;  and  the  separated 
body  assumed  the  name  of  the  Presbytery  of  Relief. 

Tliere  were  no  further  secessions  from  the  church;  but  its  members  were  divided' 
Into  two  parties,  known  as  the  moderates  and  the  Evangelicals  (O-v.),  the  former  of 
-whom  were  favorable,  the  latter  hostile  to  the  law  of  patronage.  For  many  years  the 
Moderates,  headed  by  Dr.  Robertson  the  historian  and  others  of  his  school,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  influence  of  the  government,  maintained  an  ascendency  in  tlie  general 
assembly  and  throughout  the  country.  In  the  latter  years  of  George  III.,  and  during 
the  reign  of  Gieorge  IV,,  this  ascendency  began  to  decrease.  The  political  excitement 
which  prevailed  m  the  beginning  of  tlie  reign  of  William  IV.  strongly  affected  the 
Scottish  Establishment,  which  from  itsyery  constitution  is  peculiarly  liable  to  lie  moved 
by  the  impulses  of  popular  feeling.  The  two  parties  in  the  general  assembly  engaged 
In  a  struggle  more  fierce  than  any  m  which  they  had  yet  met ;  and  the  subject  of  dispute, 
as  before,  was  immediately  connected  with  the  law  of  patronage.  Dr.  Chalmers,  the 
most  distinguished  minister  in  Scotland,  added  the  whole  weight  of  his  influence  to  the 
popular  party,  and  in  1834  an  interim  act  of  assembly  was  passed,  known  as  the  Veto 
act,  which  declared  it  to  be  a  fundamental  law  of  the  church  that  no  pastor  should  be 
intruded  on  any  congregation  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people,  and  laid  down  certain 
rules  for  carrylqg  out  this  principle.  The  legality  of  this  act  was  doubted;  and  in 
connection  with  a  presentation  to  the  parish  of  Auchterarder,  the  presentee,  on  bcing^ 
rejected  by  the  presbytery  in  terms  of  the  Veto  act,  appealed,  with  concurrence  of  the 

Satron,  to'  the  court  of  session — the  supreme  civil  court  in   Scotland.      That  court 
ecided  that  the  conduct  of  the  presbytery  in  rejecting  the  presentee  was  ilk-gal,  and 
thdr  judgment  was  affirmed  by  the  house  of  lords.     Other  cases  of  a  similar  nature 
followed,  and  something  like  a  conflict  took  place  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
courts,  tlie  former  enforcing  their  sentences  by  civil  penalties,  the  latter  suspending  and 
deposing  tlie  ministers  who  obeyed  the  injunctions  of  the  court  of  session.    In  the 
general   assembly  of  1848  the  dispute  came  to  a  crisis.    A  large  number  of  miuisters 
and  elders  of  the  popular  party  left  the  assembly,  and  met  apart  in  a  similiar  body, 
of  which  Dr.  Chalmers  was  chosen  moderator.     They  formed  themselves  into  a  separate, 
communion  under  the  title  of  "The  Free  Church  of  Scotland,"  and  gave  up  their' 
benefices  in  the  Established  church,  and  all  connection  whatever  with  that  body.    The  ^ 
Free  church  carried  oS  about  one-half  of  the  members   of  the  Establishment,  and! 
became  a  rival  communion  in  most  of  the  parishes.    See  Free  Chubch.    By  an  act 
of  parliament  in  18T4,  patronage  was  abolished  in  the  Established  Church  and  the  right 
of  choosing  the  minister  transferred  to  the  congregation.     See  Pathonagb. 

In  1^0  the  Burgher  and  Antiburgher  Secwiers  were  united  under  the  name  of  the 
Associate  Synod  of  the  Secession  church;  and  in  1847  this  associate  synod  and  the 
relief  synoa  were  united  under  the  name  of  "  The  United  Presbyterian  Church,"  (q.v.). 
The  recent  negotiations  for  a  union  of  the  United  Presbyterian  church  and  the  Free 
ohtiTch  have  led  to  no  practical  result. 

A  few  remarks  may  be  added  on  the  history  of  Scottish  episcopacy  subsequently  to 
the  revolution.  It  is  a  common  but  erroneous  opinion  that  almost  all  the  Episcopal 
clergy  were  Jacobites  from  the  time  of  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary.  The  bishops 
were  so;  but  a  large  number,  probably  a  considerable  majority  of  the  clergy,  had  at 
first  no  objection  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  government.  During  the 
reign  of  queen  Anne,  the  Episcopal  clergy  were  well  disposed  to  the  government, 
knowing  the  qneen's  good  wishes  to  their  communion.  They  were  frequently  harassed 
by  the  courts  of  the  Establishment;  but  all  who  were  willing  to  take  the  oaths  obtained 
an  ample  protection  for  their  worshipon  the  passing  of  the  Toleration  act  of  1712.  On 
the  death  of  the  queen,  almost  all  the  clergy,  and  most  of  the  laity,  were  involved 
directly  or  indirectly  in  the  attempts  to  overthrow  the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  and  it  wag  . 
this  which  finally  made  the  names  Of  Episcopalian  and  Jacobite  for  many  years  to  be 
iconvertible  terms. 

In  the  meantime,  the  succession  of  bishops  had  been  kept  up  by  new  consecrations, 
and  after  some  years  the  dioceses,  though  diminished  in  number,  were  regularly  filled. 
An  important  change  took  place  in  the  forms  of  worship.  No  longer  trammeled  by 
their  connection  with  the  state,  they  adopted  liturgical  forms  similar  to  those  in  iae 
English  prayer-book,  and  in  almost  all  cases  identical,  except  that  many  of  the  congre- 1 
gatlons  used  an  office  for  the  communion  modeled  on  that  of  the  Scottish  liturgy  of 
King  Charles  I.  The  Episcopalians  took  no  such  open  part  in  the  insurrection  of  1746 
as  they  did  in  that  of  1715  but  their  sympathies  were  known  to  be  with  the  bouse  of 
Stewart;  and  the  government  carried  through  parliament  some  intolerant  Bcts,iWhich  were 
put  in  execution  with  great  harshness,  and  which  for  many  years  suppressed  all  public 
worship  in  the  Episcopal  communion.  It  was  only  after  the  accession  of  George  IIL 
that  these  statutes  ceased  to  be  actively  enforced ;  and  it  was  not  till  1703  that  the 
Episcopalians,  who  from  the  death  of  prince  Charles  had  acknowledged  the  reigning 
dynasty,  were  relieved  from  the  penal  laws.  The  act  which  gave  this  relief  imposed 
restrictions  on  their  clergy  ofiSciating  in  England,  and  prohibitoi  their  holding  benefices 
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in  the  English  church.  In  1804,  tht>  biBhops  and  clergy  agreed  to  adopt  the  thirty-nine 
articles  of  the  cliurch  of  England,  and  in  1868,  tJie  prayer-booli  was  adopted  as  the 
auUiorized  survice-boolc  of  the  Episcopul  church,  permission  tieing  eiven  in  cerlaia 
cases  to  use  the  Scottish  communion  omce.  The  restrictions  imposeoon  the  Scottish 
clergy  by  the  act  of  1703  were  modified  by  an  ac^  passed  in  1840;  and  in  1864  they  were 
entirely  removed,  the  right  being  reserved  to  bishops  in  Englaud  and  Ireland  to  refuse 
institution  to  a  Bcoliish  clbrgymuu  without  assigning  any  reason,  on  hia  first  presenta- 
tion to  a  benefice  in  Euglaua  or  Ireland,  but  nut  after  he  should  have  once  held  such 
benefice. 

Tlie  dioceses  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  church  are  seven  in  number,  viz.,  Moray, 
Aberdeen,  Brechin,  ^rgyle,  St.  Andrews,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow.  The  bishops  are 
chosen  by  the  clergy  of  llie  diocese,  and  by  representatives  of  the  lay  conimunicaiits,  a 
majority  of  botli  orders  being  necessary  to  a  valid  election.  One  of  the  bishops,  under 
the  name  of  primus,  chosen  by  the  other  bishops,  presides  at  all  nieetingsof  ilie  bishoi». 


Other  of  the  deans  and  the  representatives  of  the  clergy. 

The  chief  original  authorities  for  tho  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland  down  to  the 
revolution  are  the  same  as  those  mentioned  in  the  article  on  the  civil  history  (q.v.). 
Tho  chief  modern  authorities  are:  Cook's  Hutorj/ of  t/ie  JieformaUonnnd  JJutoryofihe 
Church  of  Scolland;  Cunningham's  ChwehBiitary-t^  Seotlcuid;  GtMVi  Ecckaiattuat  JBia- 
tory  <jf  Scolland. 

BCOTLAKS,  RotalAkms  of.  Tlie  arms  of  Scotland  are — Or,  a  lion  rampant  gules, 
armed  and  luiigued  azure,  within  a  double  treasure  flory  counterflory  of  fleur-de-lis  of 
the  second.  Supporters — Two  unicorns  argent  armed  maned  and  unguled  or,  gorged 
with  open  crowns,  with  chains  afBxed  thereto,  and  reflexed  over  the  bacii  of  the  last. 

Crest — A  lion  sejant  af- 
-pEPlTS^.^lP^  fronle  gules  crowned  or, 

-f-"*-^^  holding  in  the  dcxier  paw 

a  sword,  and  in  the  sinis- 
ter a  sccpier,  both  erect 
proper. 

The  lion  is  first  seen  on 
the  seal  of  Alexander  11., 
and  the  tressiire  on  that 
of  Alexander  III.  The 
unicorn  supporters  do  not 
appear  on  any  of  the  royal 
seals  of  Scotland  till  the 
time  of  queen  Mary,  on 
whose  first  great  seal 
(13S0)  they  are  represent- 
ed as  cliniued  and  gorged 
with  crowns.  They  were, 
however,  sculptured  on 
Melrose  abbey  us  early  as 
1505. 

In  1608,  ill  consequence 
of  the  union  of  the 
crowns  of  Englaud  and 
Scotland,  the  Scottish 
arms  came  to  be  quar- 
tered wiih  those  of  Eug: 
land  unil  Ireland,  while 
one  of  the  Enjilish  li()n;|^ 
was  adopted    as   a   sup 

Sorter.  Precedence  wsis, 
owever,  given  witliin 
Scotland  to  tlie  Scottish  ensigns,  which  occupied  tlie  first  and  fourth  quarters,  and 
the  unicurn  also  obtained  the  place  of  honor,  being  dexter  supporter.  From  alx>ut  the 
time  of  Charles  I.  to  1707,  it  became  the  practice  to  represent  llie  unicorn  tis  not  merely 
gorsed  with  an  opeiwjmwn,  but  crowned  with  an  imperial  crown.  The  treaty  of  union  of 
1707  declared  (art.  1)  that  the  ensigns  of  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  in  future  such 
as  her  iiiajpsty  should  appoint  "on  all  flags,  banners,  standards,  and  ensigns,  both  oa 
sea  and  land ;"  the  same  mode  of  marshaling  being  adopted  in  England  and  Scotland. 
But  art.  24  has  been  sometimes  supposed  to  leave  room  for  a  different  mode  of  mar- 
shaling on  the  seals  in  use  in  matters  relating  exclusively  to  Scotland,  and  on  the  great 
and  other  seals  of  Scolhtnd.  Since,  as  well  as  before  the  union,  precedence  has  been 
given  to  Scotland.  The  question  of  the  proper  marshaling  of  the  royal  arms  wiLhia 
Booilaad  was  raised  in  1868  by  a  petition  to  the  queen  by  the  magistrates  of  Bre«iiiu;  a 
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■^oy  Scott. 

reference  was  made  by  the  home  ofiSce  ia  the  first  instance  to  Garter  king-at-arms,  and 
Oarter's  report  was  transmitted  to  the  oiBce  of  the  lord  Lyon,  where  it  was  returned  with 
observations  by  tlie  Lyon  depute,  who  considered  Scotland  entitled  to  precedence  on  the 
jadicial  seals  of  the  country;  and  his  views  have  since  continued  to  be  acted  on. 

SCOT  AND  lOT  TOTESS.  The  old  legal  phrase  scot  (Ang.-Sax.  eceat,  pay)  and  lot 
embraced  all  parochial  assessments  for  the  poor,  the  church;  lighting,  cleansing,  and 
watching.  Previously  to  the  reform  act  the  right  o(  voting  for  members  of  parliament 
and  for  municipal  officers  was,  in  various  English  borougia,  exclusively  vested  in  payers 
of  scot  and  lot. 

SCOTT,  a  CO.  in  w.  Arkansas,  having  a  ridge  of  the  Ozark  mountains  for  its  s. 
boundary ;  880  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  9.174 — 9,147  of  American  birth,  89  colored.  It  is  drained 
by  the  Fourche  la  Fave  and  other  small  stre:ims.  The  surface  is  mountainous  except  in 
the  central  portion  wliere  the  river  runs.  It  is  nearly  equally  divided  into  prairie  and 
woodland,  forests  of  yellow  pine  and  other  building  timlxsr  alternating  with  groves  of 
tropical  trees.  Its  soil  is  fertile,  producing  graiu  and  providing  excellent  pasturage. 
Co.  seat,  Waldron. 

SCOTT,  a  CO.  in  w.  Illinois,  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the  Illinois  river,  watered  by 
Sandy  and  Movestar  creeks,  traversed  by  the  St.  Louis,  Rock  Island  and  Chicago,  and 
the  Wabnsh,  St.  Louis  and  Pacific  railroads;  about  265  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  10,745 — 9,835 
of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  level  and  well  wooded.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The 
principal  productions  are  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  live  stock.  Bituminous  coal  is 
found-  There  are  saw-mills,  maaufactories  of  earthenware,  of  carriages,  etc.  Co.  seat, 
Winchester. 

SCOTT,  a  00.  in  b.  Indiana,  draihed  by  Graham's  fork;  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi, 
and  the  Jefferson  ville,  Madison  and  Indianapolis  railroads;  about  195  sq.m.;  pop.  '80, 
8.343—8,188  of  American  birth.  The  surfiice  is  level  and  heavily  timbered.  Tiie  soil 
is  fertile.    The  principal  productions  are  com  and  pork.     Co.  seat,  Scottsburg. 

SCOTT,  a  CO.  in  e.  Iowa,  adjoining  Illinois;  drained  by  the  Mississippi  and  the 
WaMipnicon  rivers;  on  the  Chicago,  Ilock  Island  and  Pacific,  and  the  Davenport  and 
St.  Paul  railroads;  about  475  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  41,270—38,474  of  American  birth.  Tlw 
surface  is  rolling.  The  soil  is  fertile.  'The  principal  productions  are  wheat,  corn,  bar- 
ley, and  cattle.    Bituminous  coal  is  found.    Co.  seat,  Davenport. 

8C0TT,  a  CO.  in  w.  Kansas,  drained  by  branches  of  Walnut  creek  and  of  Smoky 
Hill  river;  about  700  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  43 — all  of  American  birth.  This  county  is  unor- 
ganized. 

8C6TT,  a  CO.  in  n.  Kentucky,  Intersected  centrally  by  the  Cincinnati  Southern  rail- 
mad,  the  Cincinnati  and  Lexington  division  touching  the  extrems  s, ;  SOOjBQ.m. ;  pop. 
'80,  14,965—14.778  of  American  birth,  5,003 colored.  It  is  diainad  by  the  North  and 
South  forks  of  Elkhom  creeks  and  branches  of  the  Kentucky  river.  Its  surface  is 
uneven.  Its  soil  produces  grain,  tobacco,  and  sorghum,  and  is  adapted  to  stock  raising 
and  dairy  products.  It  has  an  under  stratum '  of  blue  Silurian  limestone.  Co.  seat, 
Georgetown. 

SCOTT,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  central  Minnesota;  bounded  on  the  n,  and  n.w.  by  the  Minne- 
sota river;  on  the  Hastings  and  Dakota  and  the  St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City  railroads; 
about  383  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  11,042—6.635  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  rolling. 
The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  corn,  wheat,  and  cattle.  Co.  seat, 
Shakopee. 

SCOTT,  a  CO.  in  central  Mississippi,  intersected  by  the  Vioksburg  and  Meridian  rail- 
mad;' 550  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  10,845—10,813  of  American  birth,  4.213  colored.  It  is 
drained  by  Strong  and  Long  Warrior  rivers,  tributaries  of  the  Pearl.  Its  surface  is 
uneven,  alai^e  proportion  covered  with  timber  and  thick  groves  of  tulip  trees,  magnolia, 
etc.  Its  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  producing  cotton  and  grain ;  and  live  stock  is  raised.  Co. 
seat.  Forest. 

SCOTT,  a  CO.  in  8.«l  Missaari;  adjoining  Tlinois,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the  Missis- 
sippi river;  on  tl»e  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  railroad;  about  880  sq.m. ; 
pop.  *80,  8,587 — 7,972  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  heavily  tim- 
bered. The  soil  is  moderately  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  com  and  wheat. 
Co.  seat.  Commerce. 

SCOTT,  a  CO.  In  e.  Tennessee,  having  the  state  line  of  Kentucky  for  its  n.  boundary; 
400  sq.m.,  pop.  '80,  6,021— 5,974 of  Am,erican  birth,  157  colored.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Big  South  fork  of  the  Cumberland  river.  Little  White  Oak  creek,  and  New  rivers.  Its 
surface  is  mountainous,  and  contains  a  portion  of  the  elevation  called  the  Cumberland 
table  land.  '  Its  soil  produces  grain,  tobacco,  and  the  products  of  the  dairy.  Live  sto<^ 
is  raised.    Co.  seat,  Huntsville. 

SOOTT,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  Virginia,  having  the  state  line  of  Tennessee  for  its  s. boundary ; 
600  sq.m.,  pop.  '80,  17,233—17.226  of  American  birth,  674  colored.  It  is  drained  by 
ClinfUi  river,  Copper  creek,  and  other  streams.  It  is  crossed  in  the  w.  and  s.  by  Clinch 
and  Powell's  mountains,  is  largely  covered  with  forests  of  buildln"  timber;  atid  by  tlie 
river  Imnks  arc  groves  of  sugar-maple,  tulip  tiers,  etc.    Its  soil  is  lertilc  along  the  water 
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couTses,  producing  grain,  flax,  sor^htim,  etc.,  and  is  suitable  for  pasturage.    Its  mberal 
'  pnidncts  include  bDuminons  coal,  iron  ore,  and  limestone.    It  contains  a  natural  tunnel 
400  ft  long,  and  75  ft.  liigli  in  the  highest  part  of  the  areh.    Co.  seat,  Estillville. 

8C0TT,  Charles,  1783-1818;  b.  Va.;on  the  field  as  a  non-commissioned  officer  at 
Braddock's  defeat,  1755;  capt.  of  the  first  company  iu  the  revolutionary  war  ^Uich  was 
raised  8.  of  the  James.  He  served  with  distinction  at  Trenton;  brig.geu.,  1777.  He  was 
■with  Wayne  iit  Stony  Point,  1779;  prisoner  at  Cliarleston,  B.C.,  1780.  At  Monmouth  lie 
was  the  last  on  the  battle  field.  In  1785  he  removed  to  Kentucky.  He  shared  the  defeat 
of  8t.  Clair  in  1791,  had  charge  of  a  successful  expedition  to  the  Wabash,  and  took 
part  in  the  war  with  the  Indiana,  1791.  In  1794  he  was  in  command  under  Wayne  at 
the  battle  of  Fallen  Timbers.  He  was  governor  of  Kentucky,  1808-12.  A  co.  and  a 
town  iu  Kentucky  were  named  in  his  honor. 

SCOTT,  David,  a  remarkable  Scottish  painter,  was  born  in  IJdinburgh,  Oct.  10, 
or  12, 1806.  lie  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  his  career  as  an  artist  by  an  apprentice- 
ahip  to  Ijis  father,  who  was  a  landscape  engraver;  but  endowed  as  he  was  with  a  deep, 
stern,  somber  genius,  it  was  soon  visible  to  all  who  knew  him  that  he  was  meant  to  be 
a  painter.  The  first  production  that  he  ventured  to  send  to  the  British  institution,  "Lot 
and  his  Daughters  Fleeine  from  the  Cities  of  tlie  Plain,"  was  returned  as  too  large;  but 
Scott  was  too  ' '  imperiously  original "  to  take  advice,  and  went  on  courageously  paintinc 
pictures  which,  it  has  been  said,  "would  have  required  a  hall  for  their  exhibition,  and 
which  the  public  would  neither  admire  nor  buy.  In  1881  he  exhibited  the  "Mono- 
grams of  Man,"  a  series  of  singularly  suggestive  sketches;  and  the  first  of  his  illustra- 
tions to  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner,  which  arc  almost  equal  to  the  poem  itself  in.  weird 
and  vivid  beauty.  In  1882,  among  others,  "  Sarpedon  carried  by  sleep  and  Death,"  a 
very  fine  work.  In  tiie  autumn  of  the  same  year  He  set  out  for  Home,  visiting  most  of 
the  famous  artistic  cities  on  his  way.  Nothing,  however,  that  he  saw  in  Italy  or  France 
materially  affected  the  bent  of  his  genius,  and  his  picture  of  "Discord,  or  the  House- 
hold Gods  Destroyed,"  painted  there,  exhibits  all  the  peculiarities  of  his  stylo  and 
thought  in  a  rampant  and  even  repellent  manner.  In  1884  he  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
and  resumed  his  solitary  brush.  Passing  over  several  interesting  works,  we  may  spe- 
cially mention,  as  belonging  to  the  year  1^8,  "Ariel  and  Caliban,"  and  the  "Alchemist," 
two  of  his  best  efforts  m  point  of  execution.  Between  1840  and  1843  his  chief  pro- 
ductions were  "  Philoctetes,"  "  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  Globe  Theater,"  "  The  Duke  of 
OloDcester  taken  into  the  Water-gate  of  Calais,"  "Bilenus  praising  Wine,"  "Richard 
in. ; "  his  illustrations  (40  In  number)  of  The  Piigrim't  ProffreM,  iu  wliich,  as  in  those  of 
The  Aneient  Mariner,  he  rivals  the  genius  of  the  author  he  illustrates.  In  1847  he  pro- 
duced the  masterpiece  of  his  whole  career,  "Vasco  da  Gama  Encountering  the  Spint  of 
Uie  Cape."  But  Scott,  always  delicate,  and  even  drooping  in  health,  had  now  exhausted 
himself,  and  on  March  6,  18M,  be  died,  when  fame  was  only  beginning  to  encircle 
his  name.  Scott  contributed  some  vigorous  essays  on  "The  Characteristics  of 
the  Great  Masters  "  to  Blaehieood't  Magazine.  An  unusually  interesting  Memoir  by  his 
brother,  W.  B.  Scott,  was  published  in  1850. 

SCOTT,  Sir  Gborob  Gilbert,  1811-78;  grandson  of  the  rev.  Thomas  Scott,  the 
biblical  commentator,  b.  Buckinghamsliire;  studied  architecture,  and  was  employed  in 
restoring  manv  of  the  old  English  cathedrals,  including  Westminster  abbey,  and  in 
building  churches,  secular  edifices,  and  colleges.  Among  his  later  works  may  be  men- 
tioned Glasgow  university  buildings,  the  Indian,  home,  colonial,  and  foreign  ofiJces, 
London;  and  the  national  memorial  to  prince  Albert  in  Kensington  gardens,  for  which 
he  was  knighted,  1872. 

SCOTT,  GuOTAVUB  Hall,  b.  Va.,  1812;  midshipman  In  U.S.  navy.  1828;  Heut, 
1841;  commander,  1856;  capt,  1863;  commodore,  1869;  rear-admiral,  1878;  retired, 
1874.  He  commanded  steamer  Key»tone  State,  on  special  service,  1861;  steam  gunboat 
Maratanza,  1^2-63;  steamer  De  Soto  1884;  steam  sloops  Canandaiffva,  blockade  squad- 
ron, 1865,  and  Saranae,  Pacific  squadron,  1866-47;  and  was  light-house  inspector,  1888. 

SCOTT,  JoHS  MoRiN,  1730-84;  descendant  of  the  baroifial  Scotts  of  Ancram;  b. 
New  York;  graduated  at  Yale  coilete,  1746;  studied  law  and  married  Helena  Rutgers; 
was  a  determined  opposer  of  colonial  oppression,  and  because  of  his  advanced  senti- 
ments failed  of  election  to  congress,  1774;  was  an  active  member  of  the  general  commit- 
tee for  New  York,  and  of  the  provincial  congress,  1775;  appointed  a  brig.geu.,  1776;  and 
with  his  brigade,  was  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island;  secretary  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
X777-79,  and  a  member  of  congress,  1780-88. 

SCOTT,  Lbvi,  D.D.,  b,  Del.,  1803;  was  mainhr  self -educated ;  was  principal  of  Dickin- 
son grammar  school,  Carlisle,  Penn.,  1840-48;  chosen  bishop  of  the  .Methodist  Episcopal 
church  in  1852. 

SCOTT,  Sir  Michakl,  a  medieval  scholar  and  philosopher  of  the  18th  c,  whose  real 
history  is  not  only  obscnre  bnt  positively  unknown.  Boece  identifies  him  with  a  Michael 
Scott  of  Balweary,  in  the  parish  of  Kirkcaldv,  in  Fifesliire,  who,  along  with  sir  Michael 
de  Wemyss,  was  sent  to  Norway  in  1290,  by  the  Scottish  estates,  to  bring  home  the 
"Maiden  of  Norway,"  and  his  death  is  flxedf  in  the  following  year.  But  sir  Robert 
Bibbald,  in  his  BUiary  cf  Fife  and  Kinrou  (published  in  the  reign  of  C3i»rl*«  II.V  <m««ks 
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of  a  certain  indenture,  dated  1284,  to  vbicb  Scott's  name  ■was  affixed,  and  in  another 
part  of  tlie  same  book  states  that  he  went  on  a  second  embaMV  to  Norway  in  ISIO,  to 
demand  tlie  cession  of  tlie  Orkneys.  If  we  may  rely  on  sir  -Robert's  statement,  it  it 
hardly  possible  that  the  Scotch  "  wizard  "  of  European  renown  could  have  been  the  saoM 
person  as  Michael  Scott  of  Balweary,  because  (as  the  story  goes)  after  studying  at 
OzforU  or  Paris,  he  went  to  the  court  of  Frederic  II.,  and  wrote  there  some  books  at  the 
request  of  that  monarch.  Kow  Frederic  died  in  1350,  and  supposing  "the  wiziird" 
not  more  than  30  years  old  at  that  time,  this  would  make  him  70  when  he  went  to  Nor- 
way the  first  time  to  bring  home  the  "  Maiden,"  and  90  on  his  second  visit  to  demand 
the  ceasiou  of  the  Orkneys,  neither  of  wliich  tilings  is  likely.  Hector  Boece,  it  should 
be  ohfltHTved,  is  our  sole  authority  for  the  identification  of  Michael  Scott  of  Balweary  with 
the  wigard,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Dempster,  in  his  HUtoria  Ecclegiu»tica  Genti»  Sco- 
tOTujn  (Bologna,  1627),  distinctly  avers  that  the  name  Seoiue,  borne  by  the  latter,  was 
that  of  his  nation  and  not  of  his  family — Michael,  "tlie  Scot."  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  ambassador  may  have  been  the  son  of  tlie  wizfrd,  and  that  Boece  may  have 
confounded  the  two — a  supposition  probable  enough  in  itself,  but  for  which,  in  the 
abaence of  evidence,  notliingcan  be  said.  The  lej^end  is  further  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  it  appears  to  be  Knglish  as  well  as  Scottish.  Cumberland  claims  the  magic 
bero  for  herself.  Camden,  in  his  Britannia  (1586),  asserts  tliat  he  was  a  monk  of  Ulme 
or  Holme  Cultram  in  that  country,  about  1280,  "  who  applied  himself  so  closely  to  the 
mathematics,  and  other  abstract  parts  of  learning,  that  he  was  generally  looked  on  as  a 
conjurer;  and  a  vain  credulous  humor  has  handed  down  I  know  not  what  miracles  done 
by  Dim."  He  likewise  states  that  Scott's  "  magic  books"  were  preserved  tbere,  but  adds 
that  they  were  then  nioldering  into  dust;  and  Satchells  (see  his  rhyming  History  of  the 
JBlglU  Honorable  ICame  of  Scott)  deoiares  that  be  examined  a  huge  tome  which  was  held 
to  be  the  wizard's,  at  Buvgh-under-Bowness  in  1629.  According  to  the  Scottish  legend, 
he  was  buried  in  the  nbliey  of  Melrose,  and  tbe  border  was  the  scene  of  many  of  bis 
most  wonderful  exploits,  such  as  the  cleaving  of  the  Eildon  hills  into  three  separate 
cones,  and  bis  bridling  of  the  river  "Tweed  I  Dante  mentions  liim  in  his  Inferno  (some 
■years  before  1821),  in  a  way  that  shows  tliat  already  bis  fame  ns  a  magician  had  spread 
over  the  continent,  and  suggests  the  suspicion  that  he  must  have  died  sooner  than  is 
commonly  believed.  All,  however,  that  anv  one  who  rationally  looks  at  the  legend  can 
believe  is  that  a  certain  Michael  Scott,  or  Midiael  the  Scot,  flourished  in  the  13th  c, 
and  was  aiistaken  by  the  common  people  of  liis  country  for  a  wizard  or  magician, 
pobably  va  account  of  his  skill  as  an  experimentalist  in  natural  philosophy.  The  writ- 
ings attributed  to  him  indicate  that  his  studies  lay  in  this  direction. 

6COTT,  Robert,  d.d.,  b.  England,  1811;  graduated  at  Christ  Church  college, 
Oxford,  in  1881;  became  a  fellow  and  tutor;  oraained  and  became  rector  of  several 
parishes;  was  master  of  Balliol  in  1854;  professor  of  exegesis  in  1861;  dean  of  Roches- 
ter in  1870.  He  prepared  with  dean  Liddell  a  Ctreek  Lexicon,  and  translated  several 
works  of  the  fathers. 

SCOTT,  Thomas,  d.d.,  1747-1821;  b.  England;  ordained  in  1772;  became  curate  in 
Buckinghamshire;  succeeded  John  Newton,  curate  of  Olney,  in  1780;  was  chaplain  to 
the  Lock  hospital  in  1785:  rector  of  Aston  Sandford  in  1803.  He  published  Commefi- 
tarvon  the  B&le,  6  vols. ;  ifeferiM^  (kMnitm,  against  bishop  Tomline;  Forte  of  Truth, 
'.  which  has  lieen  often  reprinted;  Seriptwral  Doctrine  of  Civil  Ootemment  and  the  Dutiei 
ifButoeeU;  The  Bights  of  God;  Vindieatitm.  of  the  Moly  Seripturet;  Signi  of  the  Time»; 
The  Articles  of  the  Synod  of  Jhrt;  The  Jew*.  His  commentary  on  the  Bible,  now  little 
read,  had  immense  circulation  and  inflaence  in  its  day.  Devoid  of  critical  learning,  it 
was  strong  in  practical  moral  observations  drawn  from  the  text. 

SCOTT,  Thomas  A.,  1825-61;  h.  Penn. ;  received  a  co^lmon  sehool. education,  aqd 
in  1844  became  a  clerk  in  the  oflBcc  of  the  collector  at  Columbia,  Penn.,  where  be 
remained  until  1847,  being. then  transferred  to  tlie  collector's  office  in  Philadelphia.  He 
left  this  office  in  1850  to  take  a  position  in  the  PennsylvaDia  railroad  service,  and  in  two 
yeaiB  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  western  division,  and  in  1858  made  general 
aaperintendent  of  the  road.  This  rapid  advancement  was  concluded  by  his  appoint- 
stent  in  1860  to  the  vice-presidency,  and  shortly  afterward  to  the  position  of  president, 
,  which  he  continued  to  hold  until  1880,  when  ill-  health  forced  his  retirement.  In  1861 
m«sident  Lincoln  appointed  Mr.  Scott  assistant  secretary  of  war,  in  which  position  ,it 
fell  to  his  duty  to  supervise  and  organize  the  system  of  transportation  for  the  northern 
armies,  a  most  arduous  and  complicated  ta^,  which  he  accomplished  with  remarkiable 
accuracy  and  completeness.  Mr.  Scott  traveled  for  his  health  in  1878-79,  visiting  the 
principal  countries  of  Europe,  Egypt,  etc. 

aoOTT,  Sir  Waltbr,  the  fourth  child  of  Walter  Scott,  writer  to  the  signet  in  Edin- 
burgh, was  bom  in  that  city  on  Aug.  16, 1771.  He  came  of  the  old  border  family,  the 
Soottaof  Harden,  an  offshoot  from  the  house  of  Buodeuch.  Though  he  matured  into 
a  man  of  robust  health,  and  of  strength  nearly  herculean,  as  a  child  he  was  feeble  and 
sickly,  and  venr  early  he  was  smitten  with  a  lameness  which  remained  with  him  through 
life.  His  diildhood  was  passed  for  the  most  part  at  Sand^knowe,  the  farm  of  his  nand- 
father.  In  Roxburghshire.  Here  the  foundations  of  his  mind  were  laid ;  and  his  early  and 
ddig^ted  familiarity  with  the  baUtds  and  fegenda  then  floating  over  all  that  part  of  the 
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Country,  probably  did  more  than  any  other  influence  io  determine  the  sphere  and  modes 
Of  his  future  liteniry  activity.  Between  the  yeai-s  1779  and  1783  he  nltended  tlie  high 
Bcbool  of  Edinbui^li,  where  despite  occasional  flashes  of  talent,  he  slione  considerably 
more  on  tlie  pltiy-ground  as  a  bold,  high-spirited,  and  indomitable  little  fellow,  with  an 
odd  turn  for  story-ielliug,  than  within  he  did  as  a  studeat  lu  1783  he  went  to  the  uni- 
▼ersity,  and  for  three  years  lie  remained  there,  as  it  seemed,  not  greatly  to  his  advantage. 
Afterward,  in  the  height  of  his  fame,  he  was  wont  to  spealc  with  deep  regret  of  liis  neg- 
lect of  his  eiirly  opportunities.  But  though  leaving  college  but  scantily  furnished  with 
tlie  knowledge  "formally  taught  there,  in  a  desultory  way  of  his  own  he  had  been  hiving 
up  stores  of  valuable  thougli  unassorted  information.  ^  From  his  earliest  childhood 
onward  he  was  a  ravenous  and  insatiable  reader;  his  memory  was  of  extraordinary 
range  and  tenacity,  and  of  what  he  either  read  or  observed  he  seems  to  have  forgotten 
almost  nothing.  Of  jjilin  he  knew  little,  of  Greek,  less;  but  a  serviceable,  if  somewhat 
inexact  knowledge  of  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  German  he  had  acquired,  and  he 
continued  to  retam.  On  the  vi^ole,  for  his  special  purposes,  his  education  was  perhaps 
fts  available  as  it  he  had  been  the  pride  of  all  his  preceptors.  In  1786  he  was  articled 
apprentice  to  his  father,  in  whose  office  ho  worked  as  a  clerk  till  1793,  in  which  year  he 
was  called  to  the  bar.  In  his  profession  he  had  fair  success,  and  in  1797  he  was  married 
to  Charlott*  Margaret  Carpenter,  a  lady  of  French  birth  and  parentage.  Toward  the 
end  of  1799,  throusli  the  interest  of  his  friends  lord  Melville  and  the  duke  of  Buccleneh, 
lie  was  made  sheriff-depute  of  Selkirkshire,  an  appointment  which  brought  him  £900  a 
■year,  with  not  very  much  to  do  for  it.  Meantime,  in  a  tentative  and  intermittent  way, 
his  leisure  had  been  occupied  with  literature,  which  more  and  more  distinctly  announced 
itself  as  the  main  business  of  his  life.  His  first  publication,  a  translation  of  BQrgers 
ballads.  Lenore  and  Tlie  WUd  HurUtman,  was  issuad  in  1796.  In  1798  appeared  his 
translation  of  Goethe's  drama  of  Goett  eon  Beriiehingen;  and  in  the  year  fuUowing  he 
wrote  tlie  fine  ballads,  Olenfitdoi.  the  Bee  of  St.  Mm,  and  the  Orey  Brother.  The  year 
1802  gave  to  the  world  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  Border  Minstrelsy,  which  were  fol- 
lowed in  1803  by  a  thu-d  and  final  one.  This  work,  the  fruit  of  those  "  i-aids"— as  he 
callod  tliem — over  the  border  counties,  in  which  he  had  been  wont  to  spend  his  vaca- 
tions, was  most  favorably  received  by  the  public,  and  at  once  won  for  him  a  prominent 
place  among  the  literary  men  of  the  time.  In  1804  he  issued  an  edition  of  the  old 
poem  Sir  Ingram,  admirably  edited  and  elucidated  by  valuable  dissertations.  Mean- 
time The  Lay  (if  Oie  LaM  Miiutrel  had  been  in  progress,  and  by  its  publication  in  1805 
Bcott  became  at  a  bound  the  most  popular  author  of  Us  day.  During  tlie  next  ten  years, 
besides  a  mass  of  miscellaneous  work,  the  most  important  items  of  which  were  ^abor- 
ate  editions  of  Drydon  (1808)  and  of  Swift  (1814),  including  in  either  caof  a  Life,  he  gave 
to  the  world  the  poems  Marmion  (1808) ;  The  Lady  of  t/ie  Lake  (1810);  T/ie  Vmon  Of  Bon. 
Bpderiek{X%\\);  7foA«4^  (1813);  The  Bridal  of  Triermaia,  anonymously  published(  1813); 
Tlu  Ijordoftlia  Inlei;  and  T/ie  Field  cf  Waterloo.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  earlier 
of  these  works  were  received  somewhat  began  to  abate  as  the  series  proceeded.  The 
charm  of  novelty  was  no  longer  felt;  moreover,,  a  distinct  deterioration  in  quality  is  not 
in  the  later  poems  to  be  denied;  and  in  the  bold  outburst  of  Byron,  with  his  deeper  vein 
of  sentiment  and  concentrated  energy  of  passion,  a  formidable  rival  had  appeared.  All 
this  Bcott  distinctly  noted,  and  after  what  he  felt  as  the  comparative  failure  of  The  Lord 
of  the  Ides  in  1815,  with  the  trivial  exception  of  the  anonymous  piece  Harold  the  Daunt- 
less (1817),  he  published  no  more  poetry.  But  already  iu  Waveriey,  which  appeared 
without  bis  name  in  1814,  he  had  achieved  the  first  of  a  new  and  more  splendid  scries 
of  triumphs.  Ouy  Mannenng;  The  Antiquary;  The  Black  Dwarf;  Old  Mortality;  Rob 
Boy;  and  The  Heart  of  Midlothian  rapidly  followed,  and  the  "Great  Unknown,"  as  he 
was  called  (whom  yet  every  one  could  very  well  guess  to  Tjc  no  other  than  Walter  Scott), 
became  the  idol  of  the  hour.  The  rest  of  the  famous  series,  known  as  the  Waveriey 
novels,  it  would  be  idle  to  mention  in  detail.  From  this  time  onward,  for  some  years, 
Scott  stood  on  such  a  pinnacle  of  fame  and  brlUiant  social  prosperity  as  no  other  BritiiAi 
man  of  letters  has  ever  gone  near  to  reach.  He  resided  chiefly  at  Abbotslord,  the 
"romance  in  stone' he  had  built  himself  in  the  border  country  which  he  loved,  and 
thither,  as  "  pilgrims  of  his  genius,"  summer  after  summer  rejMiired  crowds  of  the  noble 
and  the  distinguished,  to  partake  the  princely  hospitalities  of  a  man  whom  they  fbnitd 
as  delightful  in  the  easy  intercourse  of  his  home,  as  before  tliey  had  found  him  in  his 
writings.  In  1830,  to  set  a  seal  upon  all  this  distinction,  a  baronetcy  was  bestowed  upon 
Urn  as  a  special  mark  of  the  royal  favor.  But  the  stately  fabric  of  his  fortunes,  secure  as 
it  seemed,  was  in  secret  built  upon  the  shifting  sands  of  commercial  speculation,  and  In  the 
disastrous  crisis  of  the  year  1836  a  huge  ruin  smote  it.  In  1805  Scott's  income,  as  calcu- 
lated by  his  biographer,  was  something  nigh  £1000  a  year,  irrespective  of  what  literature 
might  bring  him;  a  handsome  competency,  shortly  by  Ids  appointment  to  a  clerksiiip 
of  the  court  of  session,  to  havean  Increment  at  first  of  £800,  subsequently  of  £1800. 
But  what  was  ample  for  all  prosaic  needs,  seemed  poor  to  his  imagination  with  its  fond 
and  glittering  dreams.  Already  some  such  vision,  as  at  Abbotsford  was  afterward  real- 
ized, flitted  lx;f  ore  his  mind's  eye,  and  it  was  the  darling  ambition  of  his  heart  to  re-create 
and  leave  behind  him,  in  the  'founding  of  a  family,  some  image  of  the  olden  glories 
which  were  the  life  of  his  literary  inspirations.  In  the  year  above  mentioned,  lured  by 
(he  prospect  of  profit,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  his  friends,  he  joined  Jiunes  Bal- 
lantyne,  an  old  schoolfellow,  in  the  establishment  of  a  large  printing  business  in 
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Bdlnlrarg[h.  To  this,  a,  few  jreftrA  tkfterward,  a  publishing  business  was  added,  under 
the  nominal  conduct  of  John  Ballantyne,  a  OToUier  of  James;  Scott,  in  the  new 
adventure,  becoming  as  before  a  partner;  Oradually  the  affairs  of  tlie  two  Arms  became 
complicated  with  those  of  the  great  house  of  Constable  &  Co.,  in  the  sudden  collapsa 
of  which  Scott  found  himself  one  forenoon  a  bankrupt,  with  personal  liabilities  to  the 
extent  of  something  like  £160,000. 

"  In  the  reproof  of  chanoe 
Ues  the  true  proof  of  men'  '-^ 

and  now,  in  this  challenge  of  adverse  fate,  Scott's  manhood  and  proud  integrity  were 
most  nobly  approved.  With  his  creditors,  composition  would  have  been  easy;  but  this 
usual  course  he  disdained.  '- Ood  grastiug  him  time  and  health,"  he  said,  he  would 
owe  no  man  a  penny.  And  somewhat  declined  as  he  now  was  from  the  first  vigor  and 
elasticity  of  bis  strength,  he  set  himself  by  the  labor  of  his  pen  to  liquidate  this  enor- 
mous debt. 

Breaking  up  his  establishment  at  Abbotsford,  where  the  wife  whom  he  loved  lay 
dying,  he  hii-ed  a  lodging  in  Edinburgh,  and  there  for  some  years,  with  stern  and 
unfaltering  resolution,  Le  toiled  at  his  prodigious  task.  The  stream  of  novels  flowed  as 
formerly;  a  Ifintory  of  Napoleon,  in  eigj^t  volumes,  was  undertaken  and  completed,  with 
much  other  miscellaneous  work ;  aud  within  the  space  of  two  years,  Scott  had  realized  for 
his  creditors  the  amaziag  sum  of  nearly  £40,000.  A  new  and  annotated  edition  of  the 
novels  was  issued  with  immense  success,  and  there  seemed  every  prospect  that,  witMn 
a  reasonable  period,  Scoit  might  aj;ain  front  the  woi||l,  as  he  had  pledged  himself  to  do, 
not  owing  to  any  man  a  penny.  In  this  hope  he  toiled  on;  but  the  limits  of  endurance 
had  been  reached,  and  the  springs  of  the  outworn  brain  broke  in  that  stress  of  cruel  and 
long-continued  effort.  In  1830  he  was  smitten  down  with  paralysis,  from  which  he 
never  thoroughly  rallied.  It  was  hoped  that  the  climate  of  Italy  might  benefit  him;  and 
by  the  government  of  the  day  a  frigate  was  placed  at  his  disposal  m  which  to  proceed 
thither.  But  in  Italy  he  pmed  for  the  home  to  which  he  returned  only  to  die.  At 
Abbotsford,  on  Sept.  21,  1832,  he  died,  with  his  children  round  him,  _^d  the  murmur 
of  the  Tweed  in  his  ears.  Ou  the  26th  he  was  buried  beside  lua  wife  iu  the  old  abbey 
of  Drybui^h. 

In  estimate  of  Scott  as  an  author,  a  few  words  must  suffice.  As  regards  bis  poetry, 
there  is  now  little  difference  of  opinion.  Its  merits,  if  somewhet  superficial,  are  very- 
genuine,  and  continue  to  secure  for  it  some  portion  of  the  popular  favor  with  which  it 
was  at  first  received.  Deficient  in  certain  of  the 'higher  ana  deeper  qualities,  aud  in 
those  refinements  of  finish  which  we  are  of  late  accustomed  to  exact,  it  is  admirable  in 
its  frank  abandon,  in  its  boldness  and  breadth  of  effect,  its  succession  of  clear  pictures, 
its  careless,  rapid,  easy  narrative,  unfailing  life,  spirit,  vigorous  aud  fiery  movement. 
As  a  lyrist,  Scott  specially  excelled;  and  scattered  hither  and  thither  iu  his  works  are  to 
be  found  little  snatches  of  ballad  and  song  scarcely  surpassed  in  the  language.  The 
rank  of  Scett  as  a  writer  of  prose  fiction  it  Is  not  so  easy  to  fix  with  anything  like  pre- 
cision. So  imposing  to  the  mind  is  his  immense  prattige  as  a  novelist,  that  even  at  this 
date  it  is  difiieuit  to  ci-iiicite  him  coolly ;  but  it  is  not  without  risk  of  awakening  some 
undermurmur  of  dissent,  that  the  absolute  supremacy  can  now  be  assigned  him  which  at 
one  time,  almost  without  question,  used  to  1^  conceded  as  his  due.  Not  is  the  dissent 
without  some  just  ground  of  reason.  Scott,  with  the  artistic  instinct  granted  him  In. 
largest  measure,  had  little  of  the  artistic  conscience.  Writing  with  the  haste  of  the 
impromatore,  he  could  exercise  over  his  work,  as  it  proceeded,  no  jealous  rigor  of 
*  supervision ;  and  on  its  appciunnce  he  was  amply  pleased  with  it  if  the  public  paid  him 
handsomely.  Hence  he  is  an  exceedingly  irregular  writer;  many  of  his  works  are  in 
structure  most  lax  and  careless,  and  some  of  the  very  greatest  of  them  are  disgraoed  by 
occasional  infusions  of  obviously  inferior  matter.  Yet,  all  reasonable  deductions  made, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  in  mass  and  stature  he  is  quite  rcoched  by  any  other  novel- 
fat  who  could  be  mentioned.  To  class  him  or  even  speak  of  liiin  along  with  Shake- 
speare,  is  absurd;  but  it  is  scarcely  absurd  perhaps  to  say  tliat,  since  Shakespeare,  to  no 
British  man  has  such  wealth  in  this  kind  been  intrusted.  If,  as  we  believe,  uie  final  test 
of  greatness  in  this  field  be  the  power  to  vitalize  character,  to  enrich  our  experience, 
by  imaginative  contact  with  beings  ever  after  more  intimately  distinct  and  real  for 
us  than  the  men  we  daily  shake  hands  with,  very  few  writers  can  be  held  to  surpass 
Scott  Further,  he  invented  the  historicid  novel,  and  in  doing  so,  created  a  distinct 
literature,  brought  life  into  our  conceptions  of  the  past,  and  revdutionized  our  methods 
of  writing  historjr  itself  by  a  vivid  infusion  into  them  of  picturesque  and  imaginative 
elements.  On  his  Scotch  novels  bis  fame  most  securely  rests;  the  others,  for  the  most 
part,  being  obviously  inferior.  Scott's  was  essentially  a  great,  sagacious,  practical  intel- 
ligence; on  the  speculative  side  he  was  entirely  defective.  See  Lockhart's  Life  of  Sir 
WidUr  Scott  (1887);  and  the  L^e  by  Button  (ISTO). 

•OOIT,  WiNFiKLD,  American  general,  was  b.  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  of  Scottish  ances- 
try, Jan.  18,  1786,  was  educated  at  William  and  Mary  college,  and  studied  the  pro- 
fusion of  law;  but  in  1808,  having. a  genius  for  military  pursuits,  he  was  appointed 
Cfipt.  of  light  artllleiT  in  gen.  Wllkinsoirs  division,  stationed  at  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana, 
but  was  suspended  for  having  accused  his  general  of  complicity  with  the  conspiracy  of 
Aaxtm  BiBT.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  1312  he  was  appointed  lientcol.,  and 
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sent  to  .the. Canadian  ffontier.  He  oroesed  with  bis  regiment  at  'Queenston  helefatg, 
where  the  American  troops  were  at  flrst  successful ;  but  on  the  British  receivinrro-enforoe- 
ments,  they  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  and  Scott  was  taken  prisoner.  The  follow- 
ing year,  having  l)eea  exclianged,  he  was  appointed  adj.gen.,  and  was  wounded  bj  the 
explosion  which  followed  the  assault  on  fort  George.  In  1814  as  briz.gen.  he  established 
a  camp  of  instruction,  and  from  April  to  July  drilled  his  raw  levies  in  the  French  tactics 
with  such  effect,  that  on  July  3  he  took  fort  Erie,  opposite  Buffalo,  by  assault;  and  on 
the  5th  fought  a  sharp  drawn  battle  at  Chippewa,  and  twentv  davs  after  the  famous 
frontier  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane,  in  which  he  had  two  horses  killed  under  him  and  was 
twice  wounded,  the  last  time  severely.  He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  maj.gen.,  and  com- 
piled the  general  regulations  of  the  army,  and  translated  and  adapted  from  the  French 
the  system  of  infantry  tactics,  which  has  since  been  the  text-book  of  the  American  army. 
In  the  Indian  hostilities  of  the  American  frontier,  in  the  excitement  attending  the  threat 
of  nullification  in  South  Carolina,  and  in  the  Seminole  war,  gen.  Scott  manl^ted  those 
qualities  of  wisdom  and  moderation  which  mode  him  rather  a  pacificator  than  a  warrior. 
During  the  Canadian  revolt  of  1887-88  he  displayed  great  tact  in  allaving  the  excited 
passions  of  the  frontier.  In  1841  he  was  ap^iuted  commander-in-chief  of  the  U.  S. 
army,  and  in  1846  directed  the  military  operations  in  the  war  against  Mexico.  Taking 
the  field  in  person,  he.  Mar.  9,  1847,  landed  12,006  men  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  invested  and 
bombarded  the  city,  which  capitulated  on  the  36tli.  April  18  he  carried  the  heights  of 
Cerro  Gordo,-  on  the  19th  he  took  Jalapa,  on  the  22d  Perote,  and  on  May  15  ruebla, 
where,  owing  to  his  heavy  losses,  chiefly  by  diseases  incident  to  the  climate,  he  was 
obliged  to  wait  for  re-ehforcemenfl.  On  Aug.  10  he  advanced,  with  10,780  men,  to 
encounter  the  larger  forces  and  strong  positions  of  gen.  Santa  Anna.  He  turned  El 
Pcnon,  and  won  the  brilliant  victories  of  Contreras  and  Churubusco.  Santa  Anna 
entered  upon  negotiations  only  to  gain  time  and  strengthen  his  defenses.  These  were 
followed  by  the  sharp  and  sanguinary  battles  of  Molino  El  Rey  and  Churubusco,  Sept, 
8,  strong  positions  skillfully  and  bravely  defended  by  superior  numbers;  and  on  the  14th 
Scott  entered  the  city  of  Mexico  at  the  head  of  less  than  8,000  soldiers.  Peace  was 
negotiated  with  the  cession  of  New  Mexico  and  California  to  the  United  States,  end  the 
victorious  gen.  was  welcomed  home  with  the  liveliest  demonstrations.  In  1852  gen. 
Scott  was  the  candidate  of  the  whig  party  for  the  presidency,  but  was  defeated  by  one 
of  his  subordinate  officers,  gen.  Franklin  Pierce.  In  1865  was  created  for  him  the  office 
cf  lieut.gen.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  secession  in  1861  he  foresaw  more  than 
many  others  its  extent  and  serious  character,  and  advised  the  calling  out  a  much  larger 
force  than  wns  first  brought  into  the  field.  He  bad  even  suggestea  the  advisability  of 
allowing  the  "wayward  sisters  to  part  in  peace."  Age  and  growing  infirmities  com- 
pelled him  in  Nov.,  1861,  to  retire  from  active  command.  He  subsequently  visited  Europe 
and  published  his  Memoir*  (8vo,  2  vols..  New  York,  1864).    Scott  died  May  29,  1866. 

SCOTTISH  lAITOVAOZ  akd  LITEKATUBX.  As  the  Scots  were  originally  Irish  Celts 
who  settled  in  the  western  highlands  of  Alban,  the  phrase  "Scottish  language"  ought  to 
denote,  and  did  originally  denote,  JBrieh,  or  Gaelic;  but  the  gradual^  extenlion  of  the 
authority  of  the  Scottish  kings,  first  over  their  Celtic  neighbors  the  Picts,  then  over  the 
Kymry  or  Cymry  (q.v.)  of  Strathclyde,  and  the  Angles  of  Lothian  and  the  Merse,  led  to 
the  name  "  Scottish  being  given  to  the  language  of  the  last  of  these;  though,  in  reality, 
the  true  old  "  Scottish" — i.e.,  the  Gaelic,  tlie  speech  of  Kenneth  MacAlpin  and  Malcolm 
Canmore,  is  further  removed  from  the  "  Scottish"  of  Ramsay  and  Bums  (which  is  simply 
a  dialect  of  northern  English)  than  the  latter  is  from  Russian  or  Sanskrit.  On  this  point 
Mr.  Murray  remarks  in  a  scholarly  paper,  or  rather  treatise,  in  the  Tran»aetion$  ef  tite 
PASdoffirnt  Society  for  1878,  which  bids  fair  to  become  a  standard  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject: "  Ethnological ly  speaking,  the  Lowland  Scotch  dialects  are  forms  of  the  Angle,  or 
English,  as  spoken  by  those  northern  members  of  the  Angle  or  English  race  who  became 
subjects  of  the  king  of  the  Scots.  .  .  .  More  particularly  they  are  forms  of  the  Northum- 
brian  or  northern  English — 'the  langage  of  the  Northin  lede' — which  up  to' the  war 
of  independence  was  spoken  as  one  language,  from  the  Humber  to  the  Forth,  the  Gram- 
pians, and  the  Moray  firth;  but  wliich,  since  the  final  renunciation  of  attempts  upon 
the  independence  of  the  kingdom,  has  had  a  history  and  culture  of  its  own,  has  been 
influenced  by  legal  institutions,  an  ecclesiastical  system,  a  foreign  connection,  and  a 
national  life,  alto^ther  distinct  from  those  which  have  operated  upon  the  same  language 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  border." 

Using,  then,  the  term  "Scottish"  to  denote  the  dialect  of  English  used  n.  of  the 
Tweed,  and  omitting  all  consideration  of  anything  written  in  Celtic,  we  may  divide  the 
history  of  Scottinh  literaiure  into  two  periods ;  the  first  extending  from  the  date  of  the 
earliest  composition  to  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland  under  one  king,  the  second 
from  that  time  to  the  present  day.  "■• 

A  well-known  brief  lament  for  the  death  of  Alexander  IIL  preserved  by  "Wyntouq, 
and  marked  by  considerable  beauty  and  pathos,  is  generally  supposed  to  lie  one  of  the 
earliest  specimens  of  Scottish  poetry  which  has  come  down  to  us.  The  first  Scottish 
peMt— in  the  proper  sense  of  the  woid — was  John  Barbour  (q.v.),  archdeacon  of  Aber- 
deen, who  was  bom  in  the  first  half  of  the  14th  c,  and  died  in  1895.  His  great  work 
is  the  poem  of  The  Brut,  in  which  he  celebrates  the  straggles  and  final  victory  of  the 
Scottish  king,  Robert  I.  It  is  superior  to  any  composition  by  English  writers  of  the 
Mune  century,  vlth  the  exception  of  Chaucer  aad  Pian  the  Plowman.    The  Ungiiage  of 
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Barbour  is  erea-  parei  English  than  that  used  hy  the  great  autlior  of  the  Canterimrv 
Tales.  There  are  editions  of  The  Bma  by  Pinlterton  and  Jamieson,  but  the  latest  and 
best  is  that  by  Mr.  Cosmo  Innes,  published  in  1860. 

The  15th  c,  during  wMch  England  produced  no  poetical  writer  of  emineoce,  was 
fertile  in  Scottish  poets.  First  in  rank,  and  hardly  inferior  to  any  in  genius,  was  James 
I.,  king  of  Scotland,  the  author  of  The  Kingi*  Qahair — i.e.,  The  King's  Quire  or  Book. 
Before  him,  in  point  of  time,  wiw  Andrew  Wyntoun,  prior  of  Lochleven,  who  wrote  a 
metrical  chronicle,  the  OrygmuUe  OronykU,  which  was.  edited — so  far  as  U  treated  of 
Scottish  history — by  David  Macpherson  in  1795.  Another  Scottish  poet  of  this  century 
was  Henry  the  Minstrel,  commonly  called  Blind  Harry  (q.v.),  the  author  of  a  poem  on 
the  life  of  sir  William  Wallace,  which'  in  a  modernized  text  was  long  a  favorite  in 
Scotland. 

The  closing  years  of  this  century,  and  the  first  half  of  the  next,  were  distinguished 
\s7  poets  of  still  higher  name.  Foremost  of  these  is  William  Dunbar  (q.v.),  author  of 
The  Thrit»Sl  and  w  Roit,  The  OoUlyii  Targe,  and  many  smaller  ^oems,  both  serious  and 
satirical,  of  very  high  merit.  The  only  coinplete  edition  of  his  w^orks  is  that  by  Mr. 
David  Laing,  which  was  published  in  1834.  Gawin  Douglas  (q.v.),  a  son  of  the  carl  of 
Angus,  and  bishop  of  Dunfceld,  was  contemporary  with  Dunbar.  He  wrote  several 
original  poem.s,  but  his  principal  work  is  the  translation  in  which  he  first  gave  "  rude 
Scotland  Virgil's  page."  A  magnificent  edition  of  Douglas  has  lust  been  published 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Small  (Edinburgh:  Paterson,  1874).  The  last  remarkable 
writer  of  this  age  is  sir  David  Lindsay  (q.v.),  who  died  in  1565,  and  whose  poetical  works 
were  published  in  1806  by  George  Chalmers,  and  a^ain  in  1871  by  David  Laing.  The 
16th  c.  also  produced  the  first  Scottish  prose-writers.  Among  these  is  the  anonymous 
author  of  The  Complayat  of  Scotland,  recently  edited  by  Mr.  Murray,  from  whom  we  have 
quoted  above;  and  John  Bellenden,  archacacon  of  Moray,  the  translator  of  Boece's 
scotorum  Historia>,  and  of  the  first  five  books  of  Livy. 

With  Lindsay  ceased  that  succession  of  poets  writing  In  the  Scottish  dialect  which 
had  continued  without  interruption  from  the  time  of  Barbour.  It  was  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  before  another  made  his  appearance.  Most  of  the  scholars  of  that  time 
wrote  in  Latin;  b\it  for  one  vernacular  prose  work  of  great  merit  as  a  composition.  The 
History  of  the  Reformation  of  Religion  wiOiin  ifie  liealme  of  Scotland,  we  are  indebted  to 
the  leader  of  the  movement,  John  Knox  (q.v.). 

We  may  close  our  account  of  this  first  period  by  the  statement,  that  down  to  the 
period  of  the  reformation  every  Lowland  Scot  know  that  his  languoge  was  "  Inglis,"  and 
the  only  one  who  did  not  speak  of  it  as  sach  was  Gawin  Douglas.  The  accession  of 
king  James  to  the  crown  of  England  was  unpropitious  to  the  vernacular  literature  of 
Scotland.  The  parliament  still  met  at  EMinburgli,  but  the  capital  had  ceased  to  be  tho 
n'sulcnce  of  a  court,  and  the  language  began  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  vulgar  dialect  of 
the  English.  The  best  authors  composed  in  the  classic  English  of  the  south.  It  was  in 
that  languag0i  Driimmond  (q.v.)  of  Hawthomden  wrote  his  verses,  archbishop  Spottis- 
wood  (q.v.)  and  bishop  Burnet  their  histories,  and  archbishop  Leighton  (q.v.)  and  Henry 
Scougal  their  theological  works,  so  far  as  they  were  not  in  Latin. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  anion  of  the  kingdoms,  by  which  Scotland  woa 
deprived  of  a  legislatum.of  her  own,  would  have  soon  extinguished  the  cultivation  of 
Uie  Dative  literature;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  turned  out  to  1m  otherwise.  There  was  a 
strong  popular  prejudice  against  the  union,  and  this  roused  a  deep  feeling  of  nationality, 
apart  from  the  old  religious  divisions.  At  this  time  appeared  the  first  Scottish  poet  of  true 
genius  since  the  dark  age  of  the  country's  litnuture  set  in — Allan  Ramsay  (q.v.),  author 
of  The  Gentle  S/iepherd,  which  was  published  io  1725.  Bamaay  bad  also  the  merit  of 
preserving  some  of  those  songs  and  ballads  which  have  since  become  so  famous,  but 
whose  authors  are  quite  unknown.  How  far  these  works  are  the  producdons  of  an 
earlier  age.  and  how  far  they  are  the  composition  of  authors  living  in  the  18th  c,  has 
been  keenly  discussed.  Reference  may  be  made  to  TheSomantie  Beottish  BoMadi  of  Ur. 
RolM-t  Chambers  on  the  one  side,  and  to  The  LaAy  WarHiuM  Herety  of  Mr.  Norvfd 
Clyne  on  the  other. 

To  the  deep  attachment  to  the  exiled  line  of  kings  cherished  by  a  large  party  in  Scot- 
land, and  to  the  interest  awakened  by  the  struggles  in  which  this  resulted,  we  owe  the 
exquisite  Jacobite  songa 

While  tlicse  feelings  were  dying  away  under  the  influence  of  the  mild  government  of 
Geoige  III.,  the-close  of  the  century  was  made  famous  by  the  appearance  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  ScottiA  poets.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  a  word  of  Robert  Burns  (q.v.). 
Admired  by  all  ranks,  ho  continues  to  be  the  chosen  classic  of  the  peasantry  of  the  Scot- 
lish  Lowlands.  It  is  as  an  Enelish  writer  that  sir  Walter  Scott  (q.v.)  is  famous;  but 
many  of  his  lyrical  pieces,  and  the  dialogues  in  his  novels,  where  tiie  speakers  use  their  - 
own  northern  tongue,  entitle  him  to  be  ranked  as  the  last  and  greatest  of  Scottish 
writers. 

There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  in  spite  of  the  fine  and  various  manifastatioa  of 
literary  genius  in  the  Scottish  dialect  during  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  tliat  dialect  has 
for  the  last  200  years  been  going  through  a  process  of  uninterrupted  decay.  The  intro- 
duction of  southern  Englisu  as  the  standard  or  classic  form  of  speech  after  the  union  of 
the  crowns,  and  still  more  after  the  union  of  the  parliaments,  slowly  but  surely  mined 
the  old  Anglian  tongue  of  Scotland,  till  most  of  its  peculiarities  disappeared,  and  a  ju^ 
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fon  gre-nr  up  that  vraa  neither  pure  Enfflish  nor  pDr&  Scotch,  but  of  which  nevertheless 
cotchmen  are  curiously  proud.  Mr.  Murray  has  happily  characterized  this  jargon  in 
■which  Ramsay,  Ferpisson,  Bums,  Scott,  Hogg,  and  Tannahill  wrote  as  "fancy  Scotch." 

See  Craiks  HiaUrry  of  EingUth  LiUrature  and  the  Snglish  Language  (1864);  David 
Irving's  History  of  Scotttth  Poetry  (Edin.  1861);  Cosmo  Innes's  preface  to  his  edition  of 
Barbour's  Brua  (1856);  and  Murray's  Essay  in  tiie  Trantactions  <^  the  Philological  Society 
a873). 

SCOTTISH  X1T8IC.  Scotland  is  famed  for  a  class  of  national  airs  of  a  peculiar  style 
and  structure,  possessing  a  ■wild,  dignified,  strongly  marked,  and  expressive  character. 
They  are  generally  considered  to  be  of  great  antiquity;  the  few  notes  on  ■which  the  oldest 
of  tuem  turn,  and  the  character  of  the  modulation,  lead  to  the  inference  that  they 
originated  at  a  time  when  the  musical  scale  and  musical  instruments  of  the  country  were 
in  a  rude  state;  but  there  is  a  deficiency  of  evidence  regarding  their  early  history.  Ko 
musical  MS.  of  Scottish  airs  is  now  known  to  exist  of  an  older  date  than  1627;  and  we 
have  no  knowledge  when  and  by  whom  the  early  Scottish  melodies  were  composed,  or 
how  long  they  continued  to  be  handed  down  traditionally  from  generation  to  geuemtion. 
They  may  not  improbably  have  been  committed  to  notation  in  the  15lh  and  16th  cen- 
turies; and  their  disappearance  is  not  wonderful,  when  we  take  into  account,  first,  the 
strong  measures  resorted  to,  about  1530,  by  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities,  to 
put  down  all  ballads  reflecting  on  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  and  afterward  the  ill- 
will  shown  by  the  now  dominant  Presbyterians  toward  worldly  amusements,  including 
not  a  few  thafwere  entirely  Innoceat.  The  most  valuable  of  now  existing  early  collec- 
tions of  Scotch  melodies  is  the  Skene  MS.,  in  the  Advocates'  library,  noted  down  by  ar 
John  Skene  of  Hallyarda  about  the  year  1630.  It  contains  a  number  of  native  airs, 
mixed  with  some  foreign  daace-tunes — upwards  of  a  hundred  in  all.  Many  of  the  Scotch 
melodies  differ  considerably  from  the  more  modem  versions,  presenting  in  general  a 
ruder  outline;  but  often  exhibiting  beauties  which  the  changes  these  au-s  have  subse- 
quently undergone  have  only  tended  to  destroy. 

Among  the  peculiarities  wliicli  ^ve  its  character  to  the  music  of  Scotland,  the  most 
prominent  is  the  prevalent  omission  of  the  fourth  and  seventh  of  the  scale,  and  conse- 
quent absence  of  semitones,  giving  rise  to  such  melodic  forms  as 
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I  of  this  kind  occur  in  all  the  airs  of  Scotland  which  hav<!  any  claim  to  popu- 
larity," and  form  one  of  their  most  recognizable  features.  Another  characteristic  is  the 
substitution  of  the  descending  for  the  ascending  sixth  and  seventh  in  the  minor  scale,  as 
at  the  beginning  of  the  air  called  Adew,  Dundee,  in  the  Skene  MS. : 
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A  Very  prevalent  course  of  modulation  is  an  alternation  between  the  major  key  and  its 
relative  minor,  the  melody  thus  ever  keeping  true  to  the  diatonic  scale  or  the  principal 
key,  without  the  introduction  of  accidentals.  An  air  will  often  be^in  in  the  major  key, 
and  end  in  the  relative  minor,  or  the  reverse.  The  closing  note  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily the  key-note,  a  peculiarity  especially  remarkable  in  the  Highland  airs,  which,  if  in 
a  major  key,  most  frequently  terminate  in  the  second;  if  in  a  minor,  on  the  seventh. 
Closes  are  also  to  be  fonnd  on  the  third,  fifth,  and  sixth.  The  pecularities  of  modnla- 
tion  of  the  music  of  Scotland  have  something  in  common-  with  the  modes  of  ancient 
ecclesiastical  music,  to  which  it  raaj;  be  more  correctly  said  to  belong,  than  to  the  modem 
major  and  minor  keys;  and  the  avoidance  of  the  fourth  and  seventh  may  have  origin- 
ated in  the  imperfection  of  the  ancient  wind  instruments;  yet  these  peculiarities  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  national  airs  of  other  countries  where  ecclesiastical  music  may  be 
supposed  to  have  had  the  same  influence,  and  the  early  instruments  to  have  been  equally 
impierfect. 

Among  the  more  modem  printed  collections  of  Scottish  melodies  with  words,  the 
most  important  are  George  Thomson's  collection,  with  symphonies  and  accompaniments 
by  Pleyel,  Eozeluch,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Hummel,  and  Weber  (vols.  i. — iv.,  1793-1805; 
Tol.  V.  1826;  and  vol.  vi.  1841),  one  distinguishing  feature  of  which  was  the  appearance 
of  Bnms's  words  conjoined  with  tlie  old  melodies  of  the  country;  and  a  more  recent  col- 
lection in  3  vols.,  published  by  Messrs.  Wood  &  Co.,  and  edited,  with  historical,  bio- 
graphical, and  critical  notes,  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Graham  (1848-4*). 

On  the  subject  of  Scottish  music  generally,  referenee  is  made  to  Dauney's  AfUiatU 
Seottith  Mdodiee  from  a  MS.  cf  the  Beign  ef  King  Jamee  VI. ,  vaUk  an  Introduetorg  Ingnirg 
lUxutrative  of  the  ISstory  of  the  Mu»ic  of  Scotland  (Edin.  1838). 

SCOTtTB  ASD  S00TI8TS.    See  Dtr58  Scortrs. 

8COUGAL,  Henry,  1650-'78;  b.  Scotland;  educated  at  the  imiversity  of  Edinburgh; 
appointed  professor  of  philosophy  in  Aberdeen  in  1669,  and  of  divinity  in  1674;  was 
ordained  and  settled  at  Auchtcrless.  In  tliis  retired  place  he  wrote,  in  1677,  T/ie  L(fe  of 
Ood  in  the  Soul  of  Man,  a  work  distinguJBhed  for  its  earnest  piety  and  for  the  purity 
and  elegance  of  its  style.    It  ■was  edited  by  bishop  Burnet,  and  has  been  often  repnntea. 
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SOOXIT,  a  person  sent  oat  in  the  front  or  on  tlie  flank  of  an  army  to  observe  Uie  force 
and  movements  of  the  enemy.  He  should  be  a  keen  observer,  and  withal  fleet  of  foot 
or  '«cell  mounted. 

8CRA.NTON,  a  city  in  n.e.  Pennsylvania,  incorporated  1866;  founded  1840  bv  a 
family  of  that  name  in  Luzerne  co.,  on  the  s.e.  bank  of  the  Lackawanna  river;  pop.  80, 
45,830.  It  is  150  m.  from  New  York,  106  ra.  n.w.  of  Philadelphia,  18  m.  n.e.  of  Wilkes- 
biure.  It  is  in  a  valley  where  the  Roaring  brook  empties  into  the  Lackawanna  river,  on 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  railroad,  the  terminus  of  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson,  and  the  Lackawanna  and  Bloomsburg  railroad.  It  is  handsomely  laid  out,  has 
gas-works,  water  supplied  from  two  sources,  and  many  substantial  public  buildings.  It 
IS  in  the  coal  region,  and  is  the  depot  and  shipping  point  for  the  product  of  the  n.  anthra- 
cite basin.  Its  trade  in  mining  supplies  and  outfits  is  important,  and  its  shipments  are 
immense.  It  has  extensive  manufactories  of  iron,  mining  machiueiy,  machine-shops, 
rolling-mills  and  steel-works,  breweries  and  gunpowder  works;  other  manufactures  are 
coal  screens,  sieves,  stoves,  hollow  ware,  silk  fabrics,  leather,  brass,  etc. ;  and  it  has  an 
extensive  wholesale  trade.  It  contains  12  banks — aggregate  capital,  $1,851,450;  a  hos- 
pital, a  home  for  friendless  women  and  children,  pubhc  schools,  academies,  and  a  valu- 
able collection  of  Indian  relics.  It  has  a  ntmnery,  an  opera-house,  10  newspapers 
HSOerman  and  1  Welsh),  31  churches  (5  German  and?  Welsli),  a  public  library,  a  fire 
department,  and  an  elegant  public  park. 

8CKANT0N,  Joseph  Q  ,  181S-73:  b.  Conn*;  removed  to  the  coal  region  of  the 
Lackawanna  valley  in  1847,  and  built  up  Scranton  into  a  large  city.  He  was  long  presi- 
dent of  the  Lackawanna  coal  company,  and  of  many  railroads,  banks,  and  iron-manu- 
facturing corporations.  His  brother,  Gborge  W.,  1811-61,  was  also  in  the  iron  busi- 
ness, president  of  several  railroads,  and  member  of  congress  from  185J>  to  his  death. 

8CKAP-KBTAL,  a  term  applied  to  fragments  of  any  kind  of  metal  which  are  only  of 
use  for  remeltiug.  Copper  and  brass  scrap  consist  of  the  turnings  from  the  lathe,  and 
all  useless  and  worn  pieces,  whether  old  or  new.  They  are  readily  remelted.  Scrap-tin 
consists  of  the  clippings  and  fragments  of  tinned  iron  and  worn-out  tinned  vessels;  these 
are  frequently  dipped  into  hydrochloric  acid,  to  dissolve  off  the  tin-coating  from  the 
iron;  and  the- muriate  of  tin  so  formed  is  of  commercial  value  for  d3'eing  purposes. 
8crap-iTon  consists  of  any  waste  pieces  of  iron,  although  the  term  is  usually  held  to 
mean  malleable  iron  only;  and  for  many  purposes  it  is  particularly  valuable,  as  it  is 
found  tliat  a  greater  strength  can  be  obtained  by  welding  small  fragments  of  iron 
together  than  is  found  in  large  masses,  the  fiber  being  much  more  twisted  and  inter- 
woven, from  the  mingling  of  pieces  in  every  imaginable  direction. 

SOBEAHZS,  Palamedea,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order  ^rotfa,  allied  to  the  jacanas 
(q.v.).  The  bill  is  rather  short,  conical,  curved  at  the  extremity;  there  is  a  bare  space 
around  the  eyes;  the  toes  are  long;  each  wing  is  furnished  with  two  strong  spurs.  The 
HoMfED  ScKBAMKR,  cr  Kamichi  (P.  eomuio),  inhabits  swamps  in  Brazil  and  Guiana,  and 
feeds  on  the  leaves  and  seeds  of  aqnatic  plants.  It  is  of  a  blackish-brown  color,  nearly 
as  large  as  a  turkey,  and  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  gallinaceous  bird.  It 
received  its  name  from  its  loud  and  harsh  ciy.  From  the  head,  a  little  behind  the  bill, 
there  rises  a  long,  slender,  movable  horn,  of  which  no  use  has  been  conjectured.  The 
spurs  of  the  wings  are  supposed  to  be  useful  in  defense  against  snakes  and  oiher  ene- 
mies.— Closely  allied  to  this  genus  is  the  genus  eAauna,  or  opittolophut,  to  which  belongs 
the  Chatwa,  or  Chested  Screamer  (C.  or  0.  eJiararia),  a  native  of  Brazil  and  Pura- 
gaay,  the  head  of  which  has  no  horn,  but  is  adorned  with  erectile  feathers.  The  plum- 
age is  mostly  lead-colored  and  blackish.  The  wings  are  armed  with  spuia.  It  is  very 
capable  of  domestication,  and  is  sometimes  reared  with  flocks  of  geese  and  turkeys,  to 
defend  them  from  vultures,  being  a  bold  and  powerful  bird. 

SCBEEH,  in  architecture,  an  inclosuie  or  partition  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal  work.  It 
is  of  frequent  use  in  churches,  whore  it  shuts  off  chapels  from  the  nave,  separates  the 
nave  from  the  choir,  and  frequently  incloses  the  choir  all  round.  Such  screens  are  often 
much  ornamented,  the  lower  part  being  solid,  and  the  upper  very  often  perforated.  The 
rood-screen  (q.v.)  is  that  on  which  most  labor  is  usually  bestowed.  In  England  many 
■beautifully  carved  screens  in  stone,  enriched  with  pinnacles,  niches,  statues,  etc.,  remain, 
such  as  those  of  York,  Lincoln,  Durham,  etc.;  and  specimens  in  wood,  carved  and 
painted,  are  common  in  parish  churches.  In  Prance  the  screen  round  the  choir  is  some- 
times the  subject  of  beautiful  sculptures,  as  at  Amiens  and  Paris.  In  halls  (q.v.)  there 
•was  usually  a  wooden  screen  at  one  end  to  separate  the  entrance-door  and  a  passage  from 
the  hall.  Over  this  was  a  galleiy.  The  term  "  screen  of  columns"  is  also  applied  to  an 
open  detached  colonnade 

SCBEW,  one  of  the  mechanical  powers  (q.v.).  is  a  modification  of  the  inclined  plane 
(q.v.),  as  may  be  shown  by  wrapping  a  piece  of  paper  in  the  form  of  an  inclined  plane 
round  a  cylinder.  In  the  screw,  the  spiral  line,  formed  by  the  length  or  slope  of  the 
plane,  is  raised  up  in  a  ridge,  and  a  lever  is  attached  for  the  purpose  of  working  it.  so 
that  the  screw  is  really  a  compound  machine,  combining  the  lever  and  the  inclinecTplanc. 
It  may  be  used  as  an  instrument  for  penetration,  as  in  tlie  auger,  gimlet,  etc.,  or  as  a 
means  of  producing  pressure,  the  latter  being  its  most  important  application  as  a  mechani- 
cal power.    For  tUa  purpose  it  is  made  to  work  in  a  "female  screw"  or  nut  (a  hollow 
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cylinder  grooved  on  the  inside,  so  as  to  correspond  to  the  threads  of  the  screw);  the  nut 
is  then  firmly  fixed  in  a  massive  frame,  and  the  revohition  within  it  of  the  screw  causes 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  latter  to  advance  or  recede.  The  principle  of  the  screw's 
applicatiou  is  the  stuno  as  that  of  an  inclined  plane  pushed  further  and  further  under  a 
heavy  body  so  as  to  raise  it  up.  Now  in  the  mcliued  plane,  P,  the  power  or  force,  is  to 
W,  the  weight  raised  or  the  pressure  overcome,  as  the  height  of  the  plane  to  its  base; 
that  is,  in  the  screw,  as  the  distance  between  two  threads  is  to  the  circumference  of  the 
cylinder.  But  as  the  twist  is  not  applied  at  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder  directly, 
but  by  means  of  a  lever,  it  follows  that  the  power  applied,  P,  is  to  W,  as  the  distance  of 
two  threads  to  the  circumference  described  by  P  at  the  end  of  the  levor.  We  see,  then, 
that  the  power  of  the  screw  is  increased  by  diminishing  the  distance  between  the  threads; 
but  as  this  cannot  be  effected  without  weakening  the  instrument,  there  is  an  evident 
limit  to  the  increase  of  power  in  this  way.  The  power  can  also  be  increased  by  lengthen- 
ing the  lover;  but  the  best  mode  is  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Hunter  (in  the  PhU.  Traris.  vol. 
17),  in  which  are  employed  two  screws  of  different  fineness,  the  coarser  of  them  hollow 
and  grooved,  to  act  as  a  nut  for  the  other.  The  outer  and  coarser  screw  is  the  one  to 
which  the  power  is  applied  by  a  lever,  and  it  is  adjusted  in  the  manher  beforo  described; 
the  inner  is  so  fastened  as  to  be  capable  of  vertical  motion  only.  When  the  outer  screw 
is  turned  so  as  to  move  its  extremity  downward,  the  inner  screw  moves  upward,  butiiof 
to  the  same  amount;  thus,  if  the  outer  screw  have  0  threads  to  the  inch,  and  the  inner 
one  '7,  one  turn  of  the  outer  screw  depresses  it  ^  of  an  inch,  but  as  the  inner  one 
rises  i  of  an  inch,  the  whole  desceat  of  the  point  wliich  produces  pressure  is  only 

g  —  ;^,  or  2a  of  an  inch;  hence  the  pressure  applied  is  7  times  greater  thou  could  be  given 

by  the  outer,  6  times  greater  than  could  be  given  by  the  inner  screw,  and  equal  to  what 
would  be  given  by  a  screw  with  43  threads  to  the  inch,  with  the  same  power  applied.  The 
advantage  of  Hunter's  screw  is  that  the  threads  may  be  any  thickness,  and  consequently 
each  screw  any  strength  we  please,  provided  the  difference  be  small  enough.  The  screw 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  mechanical  powers,  but  the  friction  generated  by  it 
amounts  to  about  ^  of  the  force  applied. 

SCREW  (ante).  The  common  screw  indispensable  for  carpentry,  fitted  with  a  coarse 
thread  for  insertion  in  wood,  is  called  the  wood-tcrew.  Machine  screws,  or  otherwise 
flne-tliread  screws,  are  used  in  metals.  Screws  were  little  known  or  used  before  1886, 
being  rudely  mode  by  hand  with  imperfect  tools.  The  head  was  forged  or  swedged  up 
by  a  blacksmith ;  the  thread  and  nick  were  formed  by  the  use  of  liand  dies  and  liack 
screws.  In  1836  American  ingenuity  was  directed  to  the  subject,  and  the  old  band  tools 
were  associated  in  machines  having  the  capacity  of  importing  to  each  tool  its  proper 
motion.  The  swedge  hammer  became  the  heading  machine,  receiving  the  end  of  a  coil 
of  wire  and  regularly  cutting  the  required  length  for  a  blank,  which  then  received  such 
a  blow  as  to  "set  up"  one  end  of  the  wire  to  form  the  head — the  operation  continuing 
automatically  until  the  whole  coil  was  made  into  blanks.  These  blanks  were  then 
handled  individually  and  presented  to  organized  machines,  first  for  shaving  the  head, 
then  for  nicking,  and  lastly  for  cutting  the  thread.  The  above  constitutes  the  second 
era  in  this  manufacture;  and  such  macbineiy,  partly  automatic,  was  all  that  was  in  use 
before  1846.  Tlten  a  third  era  ensued,  and  an  entire  revolution  was  effected  by  consti- 
tuting the  machines  entirely  automatic.  The  blanks  are  by  this  system  supplied  in  mass 
by  the  operator,  the  mochme  separating  and  handling  each  blank  respectively  as  the 
nature  of  the  operation  demands,  and  producing  with  wonderful  rapidity,  regularity, 
and  perfection.  Chief  among  the  inventors  and  constructors  of  this  machinery  was 
gen.  Thomas  W.  Harvey  (b.  Vt.,  1795;  d.  1854),  widely  known  for  inventive  genius  in 
many  directions.  After  him,  perfecting  and  developing,  were  Sloan,  Whipple,  Rogers, 
and  others;  while  tlie  leading  mind  that  organized  this  mtricate  business  into  probably 
the  most  successful  manufacturing  interest  in  this  country  was  the  late  William  G. 
Angell  of  Providence,  R.  L,  president  of  the  American  screw  company.  Gen.  Harvey 
was  the  first  inventor  of  the  partially  automatic  and  of  the  entirely  automatic  machines. 
It  is  noticeable  that  though  he  produced  gimlet-pointed  screws  in  1836,  it  was  not  till 
1846  that  any  considerable  market  was  fou^d  for  them.  His  son,  Hsyward  A.  Harvey 
of  Orapge,  N.  J.,  likewise  a  skillful  inventor  in  many  departments,  has  made  important 
improvements  in  the  automatic  machines,  and  this  American  invention  is  now  in  use 
throughout  the  world  wherever  screws  are  made.  It  is  estimated  that  the  consumption 
ot screws  throughout  the  world  is  not  far  from  100,000  gross  per  day — about  100  tons; 
and  about  500  tons  of  iron  ore  required  for  the  daily  production  of  macliine  and  wood 
screws. 

SOBEW-SBITEB,  a  chisel-shaped  tool,  used  for  turning  round,  and  so  driving  in 
or  drawing  out  the  common  joiners'  screw-nails,  the  heads  of  which  have  a  cleft  made 
to  receive  the  edge  of  the  screw-driver. 

SCKEW-PUns,  Pandanut,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  pandanaeta,  natives 
of  the  tropical  parts  of  the  east  and  of  the  South  Sea  islands.  Many  of  them  are  remark- 
able for  their  adventitious  roots,  with  large  cup-like  ^aongiolM,  which  their  branches 
send  down  to  the  ground,  and  which  serve  as  props.  .  "Rieir  leaves  are  sword-shaped, 
with  spiny  edges,  and  are  spirally  arranged  in  three  rows.     In  general  appearance,  whea 
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nnbranclied,  they  resemble  ^gAotic  plants  of  the  pineapple,  'whence  their  popular  oamet 
P.  odoratmimtu  is  a  widely  diffused  species,  a  spreading  and  brandling  tree  of  29.  ft. 
high,  much  used  in  India  for  hedges,  altliough  it  takes  up  much  ground.  In  the  s. 
of  India  it  is  called  tlie  Kaldera  bush.  It  grows  readily  in  a  poor  soil,  and  is  one  of  the 
first  plants  to  appear  on  uewly-formed  islands  in  the  Pacific.  The  male  flowers  are  in 
long  spikes,  the  female  flowers  in  shorter  branches.  The  flowers  are  frequently  gathered 
before  expanding  and  boiled  with  meat  Their  delightful  and  very  powerful  fragrance 
has  made  the  plant  a  favorite  eveirwhere,  and  it  is  the  subject  of  continual  illusions  in 
8auskrit  poetry  under  the  name  Ketaka,  Oil  impregnated  with  the  odor  of  the  flowers, 
and  the  distilled  water  of  them,  are  highly  esteemed  East  Indian  perfumes.  The  seeds 
are  eatable,  and  the  fleshy  part  of  the  drupes,  which  grow  together  in  large  heads,  is 
eaten  in  times  of  scarcity,  as  is  the  soft  white  base  of  the  leaves.  The  tcrmiiml  buds  are 
eaten  like  those  of  palms.  The  spongy  and  juicy  branches  are  cut  into  small  pieces  as 
food  for  cattle.  The  leaves  are  used  for  thatching,  and  for  making  a  kind  of  umbrella 
common  in  India,  and  their  tough  longitudinal  fibers  for  making  mats  and  cordage. 
The  roots  are  spindle  shaped,  and  are  composed  of  tough  fibers;  they  aie  therefore  spUt 
up  by  basket-makers  and  used  for  tying  their  work. — More  valuable,  however,  as  a 
fibrous  plant  is  an  allied  species,  P.  tativu*  or  P.  taeoa,  the  Yacoa  of  Mauritius,  which  if 
permitted  grows  to  a  height  of  about  80  ft,  but  from  continual  cropping  of  its  leaves 
IS  usually  dwarfed  to  6  or  10  feet.  The  fibers  of  its  leaves  are  used  for  making  the 
vaeoa  bc^i,  which  constitute  so  considerable  au  article  of  export  from  Miiuritius,  rivaliug 
in  cheapness  and  usefulness  the  gunuy  bags  of  India.  The  leaves  are  cut  every  second 
year,  and  each  plant  yields  enough  to  make  two  large  bags.  Immediately  on  being  cut 
off  Uie  leaves  are  split  into  fillets,  which  arc  nearly  an  inch  broad  at  the  base,  but  taper 
to  a  point,  and  are  3  or  4  ft  long.  One  of  these  ^ill  support  a  bag  of  sugar  of  about 
140  lbs.  without  breaking.  The  aerial  roots  of  the  yacoa  are  so  fibrous  as  to  be  Hsed  for 
making  paint-brushes  for  coarse  purposes. 

SOBXW-PSOFELLEB,  The,  is  of  the  same  construction  as  the  common  screw  (q.v.), 
but  with  the  narrow  thread  exaggerated  into  a  broad,  thin  plate,  and  the  cylinder  dimin- 
ished to  a  mere  spindle.  One  complete  turn  of 
such  a  screw  is  shown  in  fig.  1.  Now  if  n  screw 
of  this  form  were  turned  round  in  an  unyielding 
substance,  as  wood,  it  would  for  each  turn  advance 
as  much  as  the  center  of  the  blade  (or  thread)  had 
moved  along  the  spindle  in  forming  ilie  screw, 
i.e.,  the  distance  a£.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
screw  itself  were  prevented  from  moving  longi- 
tudinally, and  the  piece  of  wood  notfixed,  the  latter 
would  be  compelled  to  advance  along  the  screw 
the  same  distance  ab.  When  the  screw  is  fixed 
beneath  a  ship,  and  made  to  revolve  in  the  water, 
the  case  lies  between  the  two  Just  supposed,  the  screw  moves  forward,  and  with  it  the 
ship,  and  the  water  in  which  it  has  been  working  moves  backward.  The  backward 
motion  should  only  be  small  proportionately,  and  the  ratio  between  it  and  the  sum  of 
the  iNickward  motion  of  the  water  and  the  forward  motion  of  the  ship  is  called  the  tUp, 
which  in  well-designed  vessels  has  a  value  of  from  0.1  to  0.25. 

It  is  obvious  also  that  on  the  same  spindle  there  may  be  more  than  one  blade,  pro- 
vided that  all  the  blades  have  the  same  pitch  or  rate  of  progression  along  the  spindle  (in 
fig.  1  oft  is  tUe  pitch  of  the  screw).  Screws  have  thus  been  formed  with  two,  three,  four, 
and  six  blades  or  arms,  but  the  form  most  commonly  used  is  two  blades  for  ships  of 
war,  and  three  or  four  blades  in  the  merchant  service. 

If  ihe  screw  be  cut  off  before  attaining  the  length  od  of  a  whole  convolution,  as  at  e, 
the  portion  ae  will  still  retain  all  the  properties  of  the  screw.  In  the  earlier  attempts 
screws  were  tried  of  the  length  of  a 
whole  convolution,  or  even  two  whole 
turns;  but  experiment  has  since 
shown  that  this  length  is  a  disadvan- 
tage. The  best  results  are  obtained 
when  the  sum  of  tlie  lengtlis,  measured 
parallel  to  the  center  line  of  the  shaft 
of  all  the  blades,  is  equal  to  about  0.4 
of  the  pitch.  This  holds  equally 
good  for  two,  three,  or  four  bladed 
propellers,  so  that  if  n  eauals  the 
number  of  blades,  then  the  length  of 
one  blade,  or  ae,  would  be  expressed 

by  the  equation  ae  =  — .   A  four- 

bladed  screw  of  this  kind,  and  of  a 
form  very  generally  used  in  the  mer- 
clmnt  navy,  is  shown  in  fig.  3. 

The  following  are  the  techiiical  terms  applied  to  the  screw-propeller:  The  ihaft  is 
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the  cylindrical  axis  on  wbich  the  screw  revolves,  luidis  the  medium  for  oomrnnnicatiBg 
to  it  the  power  of  the  steam-engine;  the  blade  is  the  thread  of  the  screw;  the  pitch,  the 
,  length  of  shaft  on  which  the  l>lade  would  make  one  complete  turn ;  the  diameter  ig 
the  distaDce  between  tho  tips  of  opposite  blades;  and  the  length  is  the  distance  from  ttie 
front  to  the  back  edge  of  blade  projected  upon  a  fore  and  aft  plane. 

The  application  of  tlie  screw  to  the  propulsion  of  a  vessel  through  the  water  is  not 
new.  In  1803  Dr.  Shorter,  an  English  mechanician,  produced  motion  by  its  agency: 
but  liis  discovery  was  valueless,  as  the  steam-engine  had  not  then  been  practically 
applied  to  navigation.  Those  who  first  employed  Watt's  engine  on  board  ship  adopted 
the  paddle-wheel,  the  success  of  which  turned  attention  from  the  screw  for  nearly  thirty 
years.  At  lensth,  in  1832,  Mr.  B.  Wooderoft  patented  a  screw-propeller  with  an  lucreas- 
mg  pitch ;  and  four  years  later,  IVIr.  F.  P.  Bmith  patented  a  screw  making  two  whole 
turns,  which  he  reduced  in  1839,  to  one  whole  turn.  In  1837  he  and  cap.  Ericsson,  an 
American  inventor,  brought  the  matter  practically  forward  on  the  Thames,  where  a 
small  screw-steamer,  45  ft.  long,  8  ft.  broad,  and  of  37  in.  draught,  towed  the  Toronto  of 
680  tons  against  tide  at  4i  knots  an  hour.  In  1889  an  American  gentleman  had  the 
Jtobert  Stockton  built  for  him  by  Messrs.  Laird,  with  which  he  reached  America.  The 
British  admiralty,  however,  refused  any  support  to  the  new  propeller,  until  the  success 
of  the  Areftimedes,  built  in  1888,  of  282  tons  and  80  horse-power,  which  was  exhibited 
at  the  principal  ports,  rendered  opposition  no  longer  possible.  The  admiralty,  then,  as 
an  experiment,  constructed  the  JiatUor,  from  the  trials  of  which  vessel  many  valuable 
data  for  the  screw-propeller  have  been  derived.  Meanwhile,  in  1838,  Mr.  James  Lowe 
had  shown  that  the  length  of  the  screw  should  not  exceed  ^th  of  the  pitch;  and  after 
actual  and  successive  trials,  the  screw  of  the  Rattler  was  cut  down  from  5  ft.  8  in.  to 
1  ft.  8  inches.  These  experiments  established  the  screw  as  a  rival  to  the  paddle-wheel; 
and  its  advantage  for  ships  of  war  became  incontestable,  as,  from  the  entire  submer- 
gence of  the  propeller,  and  consequent  lowness  of  its  en^nes  in  tlie  ship,  the  chances 
of  injury  from  an  Aiemy's  shok  were  reduced  almost  to  nothing.  Some  of  the  great 
.steam-companies — notably  the  Peninsula  and  Oriental  conipnny — also  patronized  it, 
and  it  was  found  of  great  value  as  an  auxiliary  in  sailinj^-vesscls.  The  result  is  that, 
at  this  time,  its  use  in  the  British  navy  is  almost  universal,  except  in  cases  where  want 
of  sufilcient  depth  of  water,  or  other  special  circumstance,  causes  the  paddle-wheel  still 
to  be  employed. 

Several  varieties  of  screw  have  been  introduced,  each  finding  many  supporters.  The 
one  which  was  for  many  years  used  in  the  British  navy  was  invented  by  Mr.  R.  Grif- 
fiths. In  it  the  blades,  in  place,  of  rising  from  a  small  bo»»,  as  in  fig.  3,  spring  from  a 
hollow  sphere  occupying  \  the  screw's  diameter.  This  arrangement  was  adopted  because 
experiment  proved  that  tlic  central  portions  of  the  blades  of  the  ordinaiy  screw  absorb 
about  20  per  cent  of  the  propelling  power,  whihj  they  produce  Iktle  useful  effect,  from 
the  circumstance  that  at  that  part  (especially  in  screws  of  a  coarse  pitch)  the  blade  is 
nearly  in  a  line  with  the  shaft,  and  acts  at*  tight  angles  on  the  water,  causing  only  a 
disturbance  of  that  portion  on  which  the  outer  and  more  powerful  end  of  the  blade 
opemtes.  The  globe,  on  the  other  hand,  revolves  with  little  friction.  A  further  im- 
provement was  effected  by  bending  the  tips  of  the  blades  a  little  over  backward,  so 
that  the  face  of  the  blade  striking  the  water  was  partly  convex.  The  older  propellers 
had  blades  which  increased  in  width  uniformly  from  boss  to  tip.  These  were  found  to 
create  much  vibration  in  the  ship,  and  the  "leading"  comer  is  therefore  rounded  away. 
OS  shown  in  fig.  2.  This  is  also  done  in  Orifflths's  propeller,  but  he  probably  carries  the 
principle  to  excess  in  cutting  away  also  the  "following"  corner,  and  so  lessening  the 
effective  surface  of  the  blade.  A  propeller  invented  by  Mr.  Hirsch,  and  known  by  his 
name,  has  been  lately  successfully  tried  by  the  Admii-afty,  and  may  probably  be  much 
used  by  them  in  future. 

One  difficulty  in  the  use  of  the  screw  as  an  auxiliary  in  sailing-ships  is 'that  in  a 
good  wind  the  screw  seriously  impedes  the  sailing.  To  prevent  this,  various  devices 
are  resorted  to.  In  some  cases,  the  screw  is  disconnected  from  the  shaft,  and  left  to 
revolve  freely ;  in  others,  as  in  most  ships  of  war,  it  is  disconnected  and  hoisted  alto- 
gether out  of  the  water  by  means  of  an  iron  framework  worked  above  the  screw  in  a 
sort  of  well.  Messrs.  Maudslay  have  patented  a  "  feathering-screw,"  which,  by  a  simple 
apparatus,  can,  when  the  steam-power  is  not  required,  have  the  blades  turned  into  a 
line  with  the  ship's  keel,  and  the  screw  (which  must  be  two-bladed)  fastened  in  a  verti- 
cal position.  When  thus  treated,  the  screw  is  out  of  danger,  and  forms  no  impediment 
to  the  ship's  progress. 

The  usual  position  for  the  screw  is  immediately  before  the  stem-post,  the  shaft  on 
which  it  revolves  passing,  parallel  to  the  keel,  into  the  engine-room.  Many  vessels 
have  been  built,  especially  by  Messrs.  J.  &  W.  Dudgeon,  of  London,  with  two  screws, 
one  under  each  quarter.  These  have  independent  action,  and  as  one  can  therefore  be 
reversed  while  the  other  goes  ahead,  great  steering-power  is  imparted;  so  much  so,  that 
vessels  constructed  on  this  principle  are  said  to  be  able  to  turn  in  their  own  length.  For 
a  given  power,  a  twin-screw  vessel  draws  less  water,. owing  to  the  lessened  diameter  of 
the  propellers,  than  an  ordinary  screw-steamer.  As  the  action  of  the  screw  depends  on 
the  comparative  immobility  of  the  water  in  which  it  acts,  it  is  necessary,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  its  full  power,  that  it  should  be  completely  immersed,  and  that  there  should  be 
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nearly  d  ft  of  water  above  the  top  of  the  upper  bhide.  It  follows  from  this  that,  ceUris 
par&u$,  the  screw-vessel  will  draw  more  water  than  the  paddle-steamer;  for  in  Uvrge 
Bteamers  the  screw  is  from  16  to  18  ft.  in  diameter,  and  in  the  &reat  Ea$tem  it 
reaches  24 

It  now  only  remains  to  notice  the  comparative  advantage  of  the  paddle  and  screw. 
Under  favoi-able  cfarcumstanceB,  in  ships  of  equal  tonnage  and  power,  there  is  little  dif- 
ference in  speed  or  force.  Before  the  wind,  the  paddle  has  a  slight  advantage;  with 
the  wind  ahead,  the  resistance  offered  by  the  paddle-boxes  transfers  the  advantage  to 
the  screw.  Fastened  stern  to  stern,  the  screw-ship  drags  the  paddle-ship;  bat  fastened 
bow  to  bow,  the  same  result  is  not  found.  This  is,  however,  rather  to  be  attributed  to 
*he  loss  of  power  in  a  paddle-ship  when  not  in  progress  (see  Paddi.b  Wheel),  than  to 
any  actual  superiority  of  screw.  In  a  long  voyage,  however,  the  gain  is  distinctly  with 
the  screw;  because  the  weight  of  fuel  borne  at  starting  sinlis  the  paddles  too  low  in  the 
water,  and  probably  its  exhaustion  at  the  end  of  the  voyage  deprives  them  of  then: 
proper  dip;  whereas,  with  ordinary  management,  the  screw  will  always  be  immersed. 
A-gnin,  rolling  deprives  the  paddle  of  much  power;  while  pitching  deprives  the  screw 
of  its  proper  matrix;  but  the  balance  of  loss  in  tempestuous  weather  is  in  favor  of  the 
screw.  It  has  been  already  shown  that  iu  men-of-war  the  scew  is  the  most  useful  agent; 
and  as  an  additional  reason  may  be  adduced  the  clear  broadside  which  it  allows  for  the 
guus.  On  the  other  hand,  in  point  of  comfort  to  the  pas^ngers,  the  advantage  lies 
unquestionalilv  with  the  paddle;  for  the  ri^id  revolution  of  the  heavy  screw  on  a  shaft 
extending  half  the  ship's  length,  produces  a  continuous  and  very  unpleasant  vibration; 
while  the  lower  position  of  the  engines  and  screw  gives  the  vessel  a  deep  roll.  For 
lakes  and  rivers,  where  the  water  is  smooth  and  the  voyage  short,  paddles  are  best,  and 
more  especially  so  when  the  water  becomes  often  shallow  or  is  choked  with  weeds, 
which  would  soon  clog  the  screw. 

In  scientific  language  the  motion  of  a  vessel  by  means  of  a  screw,  is  said  to  be  due 
to  the  forward  reaction  of  the  water  in  which  the  propeller  revolves  upon  the  blades, 
and  through  them  upon  the  whole  vessel.  In  order  that  this  useful  reaction  may  bear 
the  largest  possible  ratio  to  the  work  done  by  the  engine,  it  is  essential  that  the  form  of 
the  ship  aft  should  be  such  as  will  secure  that  plenty  of  water  shall  always  have  access 
to  the  forward  side  of  the  screw  as  the  vessel  goes  along.  This  has  been  demonstrated 
by  the  experimental  alterations  in  the  after-body  of  the  iJirarf  (1846),  and  still  more 
strikingly  by  placing  a  disk  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  propeller  in  front  of  it.  If  the 
propeller  be  worked  in  these  circumstances,  the  vessel  will  not  move  forward  at  all, 
alUiough  the  power  given  out  by  the  engines  remains  as  before. 

SCBEW-WSEKCH,  a  tool  used  for  grasping  the  flat  sides  of  the  heads  of  large  screws, 
such  as  are  used  iu  engines  and  other  large  works.  The  heads  are  usually  octagonal 
laterally,  and  the  wrench  is  made  of  two  portions  like  hammers  sliding  one  upon  the 
other,  so  tliat  screw-heads  can  be  grasped  of  different  sizes,  and  the  handle  forms  the 
lever  by  which  tliey  are  turned  round.  The  screw-key  is  only  a  more  simple  kind  of 
wrench,  which  will  only  act  upon  screws  of  two  sizes,  fitting  the  jaws  at  each  end. 

SGItlBBLEB.    See  Spnmraa. 

BCSIBE  (Heb.  Safer;  Gr.  Orammateus,  Womodideukalo*),  among  the  Jews,  originally  a 
kind  of  military  officer,  whose  business  appears  to  have  been  the  recruiting  and  organ- 
izing of  troops,  the  levying  of  water-taxes,  and  the  like.  At  a  later  period,  especially  at 
the  time  of  Christ,  it  bad  come  to  designate  a  learned  man,  a  doctor  of  the  law.  Christ 
himself  recognizes  them  as  a  legal  authority  (Matth.  xxiii.  2);  they  were  the  preservers 
of  traditions,  and  formed  a  kindof  police  in  the  temple  and  synagogues,  together  with 
the  high-priests;  and  the  people  reverenced  them,  or  were  expected  to  reverence  them, 
in  an  eminent  degree.  They  were  to  be  found  all  over  the  country  of  Palestine,  and 
occupied  the  rank  and  profession  of  both  lawyers  and  theologians.  Their  public  field 
of  action  was  thus  probably  threefold:  they  were  either  a.ssessors  of  the  sanhedrim,  or 
public  teachers,  or  administrators  and  lawyers.  Many  of  these  teachers  had  special 
class-rooms  somewhere  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  where  the  pupils  destined  to  the 
calling  of  a  Kabbi  sat  at  their  feet.  The  calling  of  a  scribe  being  gratuitous,  it  whs 
iDcuml)ent  upon  every  one  of  them  to  learn  and  exercise  some  trade.  Those  scribes 
Tvho  were  not  eminent  enough  to  rise  to  the  higher  branches  of  their  profession,  to  enter 
the  sanhedrim,  to  be  practical  lawyers,  or  to  hold  schools  of  their  own,  occupied  them- 
eelves  in  copying  the  book  of  the  law  or  the  prophets,  in  writing  phylacteries,  con- 
txacts,  letters  of  divo,rce,  and  the  like.  Their  social  position  was  naturally  in  accord- 
ance with  their  talents  and  their  importance.  The  apostles,  not  learned  enough,  for  the 
most  part,  to  be  scribes,  are  promised  to  become  "scribes"  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  etc. 
See  Fhabisess,  Halacha,  Haggada,  Midrabh,  Mishna,  Talmod. 

801UBE,  AuousTiii!  £uo:iNE,  a  French  dramatic  writer,  son  of  a  wealthy  sUkmercer 
of  Paris,  was  born  in  1791.  Educated  for  the  le£,-al  profession,  he  soon  deserted  it  for 
dramatic  authorship.  His  first  piece.  Let  Dervia,  written  by  him  in  conjunction  with 
Germain  Delavigne  (brother  of  Casimir  Delavigne),  was  played  in  1811,  but  till  1816  he 
cnnnot  be  said  to  have  achieved  a  decided  success.  Since  that  time,  pieces,  chiefly 
TMideviUes,  from  his  pen  have  followed  each  other  with  the  moat  aBtonJsbing  rapidity; 
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and  in  such  demand  were  tliey  at  the  hand  of  theatrical  nutnagers,  that  Scribe  estab> 
lished  a  sort  of  dramatic  mamiiactory,  in  -which  numerous  coUaboratettr»  were  cxinstantty 
at  work  under  his  siiperTlsion.  His  plots  are  interesting,  and  his  dialogue,  light  and 
sparkling;  and  not  a  few  of  bis  pieces  have  heen  adopted  for  the  English  stage.  Scribe 
also  wrote  various  novels,  and  composed  the  Ubretti  tat  a  consldemble  number  of  well- 
known  operas,  including  MaMiaeUo,  ^a  JXawlo,  Bobert  U  Diable,  and  Let  Hnguenota. 
He  was  aamitted  a  member  of  the  French  academy  in  1884,  and  died  Feb.  20,  1861. 

SCBIBIHO,  in  joinery,  fitting  the  ends  of  pieces  of  wood  together,  so  that  the  fibers 
may  l)e  at  right  angles,  and  the  end  cut  away  across  the  fibers. 

8CRIBNER.  Charles,  1821-71,  b.  New  York;  grandson  of  a  Presbyterian  minister; 
educated  at  the  university  of  New  York,  and  Princeton  college,  where  he  graduated  in 
1840.  He  studied  for  the  bar,  but  on  account  of  feeble  health,  did  not  begin  practice. 
In  184<J  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Isaac  D.  Baker  in  the  book-selling  and  publishing 
business  in  New  York,  and  published  the  works  of  Headley,  Willis,  Mitchell  ("lit 
Marvel"),  Dr.  Holland,  McCosli,  Dr.  Bushnell,  etc.  In  1857  the  firm  associated  with  it 
Mr.  Charles  Welford.and  entered  heavily  into  the  importation  of  books  from  England :  it 
also  entered  extensively  into  the  manuiacture  of  educational  book.s,  and  in  1870  estab- 
lished Seribner's  Monthly,  which  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland,  achieved 
great  popularity.  On  the.  death  of  Mr.  Scribuer,  in  1871,  the  firm  was  re-organized 
under  the  name  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co. 

8CKIP  is  a  certificate  (usually  about  the  size  and  appearance  of  a  bank-note)  of  a  pcr- 
Boa's  share  or  shares  in  a  joint-stock  undertaking.  It  is  issued  on  the  party  signing  a 
contract  of  copartnery,  and  is  retained  by  him  until  an  act  of  the  legislature,  or  some 
other  formality,  establishes  the  company,  and  authorizes  the  opening  uf  regular  booics 
for  entering  the  name  of  siiareholderif  and  the  transfer  of  stock.  In  many  instances 
scrip  is  unauthorizedly  sold,  and  made  an  object  of  speculation ;  the  piirty  to  whom  it 
was  assigned,  however,  remains  bound  by  the  contract  which  he  has  subscribed,  until 
relieved  of  his  obligations  by  transfer  in  the  company's  books. 

8CRIVEN,  a  co.  ine.  Cleorgia,  adjoining  South  Carolina;  bounded  on  the  0.  by  the 
Savannah  river,  on  the  s.w.  by  theCJgeechee  river;  crossed  by  the  Central  railroad  of 
Georgia;  about  780  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  9,175 — 4,888  colored.  The  surface  is  level.  The 
toil  is  sandy.    The  principal  productions  are  com  and  cotton.    Co.  scat,  Sylvania. 

SCRIVE'NER,  Fredebick  Henry  Akbrobe,  ll.d.,  b.  England,  1813;  graduated 
at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  1835;  became  assistant-master  of  the  King's  scliool,  Sher- 
borne; curate  of  Sandford,  Orcas,  Somerset,  in  1889;  was  appointed  head  master  of  Fal- 
mouth school  in  1846;  rector  of  Oerrans,  Cornwall,  in  1861 ;  in  1870  one  of  the  English 
company  of  revisers  of  tlie  authorized  version  of  the  New  Testament.  He  has  published 
A  Supplement  I0  Vie  Authorized  Version  of  the  Neie  Testament;  A  Collation  of  <fbout 
TiBenty  Manuscripts  of  the  Oreek  Testament  deposited  in  England;  Contribution*  to  the 
Critiasm  of  the  New  Testament,  being  the  Introduction  to  the  Codex  Avgiensis  and  Fifty 
oilier  Manuscripts  ;  Nomim  Teslamentum  Grceeum,  text  of  Stephens  of  1550,  tnW  Variovs 
Headings  of  Beza,  Tisehendorf,  IregeUes,  etc.;  Plain  Jntroduetion  to  the  Griticitmt  of  the 
New  Testament. 

SCRIVE'NER'S  PALSY,  or  Wkiteb's  Cramp.  A  nervous  disorder  whose  location 
is  in  the  motor  nerves  of  that  part  of  tiie  hand  usually  engaged  in  hdlding  the  pen.  It 
Is  accompanied  by  pain  and  by  symptoms  of  paralysis,  which  in  some  cases  it  practically 
is.  Under  its  influence  the  muscular  movements  of  the  thumb  and  forefinger  become  un- 
controllable; and  If  the  effort  to  write  be  continued,  despite'  the  warning  symptoms,  the 
■writing  is  illegible,  while  the  disorder  is  increased.  Of  late  years  it  has  become  much 
the  custom  witli  those  who  are  profe.ssional  writers  to  hold  the  pen  between  the  fore  and 
middle  fingers,  thus  avoiding  tlie  strain  on  the  muscles  and  nerves  of  the  thumb,  and 
gaining  a  better  support  for  the  pen  itself  than  is  afforded  by  the  old  conventional 
method  so  tenaciously  adhered  to  by  writing-masters.  The  treatment  of  writer's  cramp 
includes  rest  and  a  stimulating  diet,  tonics,  especially  iron,  with  sometimes  the  applica- 
tion of  a  galvanic  current  to  the  put  involvecC  and  sometimes  the  use  of  strychnine,  by 
prescription. 

SCBOF'ITLA,  or  Scrophula,  was,  until  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  regarded  as  con' 
sisting  essentially  of  indolent  glandular  tumors,  occurring  frequently  in  the  neck,  sup- 
purating slowly  and  imperfectly,  and  healing  with  dimculty.  Itecent  pathologists, 
however,  have  given  a  more  extended  meaning  to  the  word  scrofula.  According  to  them 
it  signifies  a  certain  disease  or  defect  of  the  constitution,  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to 
the  production  and  deposition  of  a  substance  called  tvberde  in  various  tissues  and 
organs;  and  tubercle  must  thus  be  regarded  as  the  essential  element  of  scrofula.  It 
does  not  follow,  however,  that  a  deposit  of  tubercle  should  actually  occur  in  every  case 
of  scrofula.  The  tendency  is  present,  and  the  ab-sence  or  presence  of  the  deposit  depends 
upon  the  extent  of  the  affection,  and  is  determined  by  various  causes. 

Sir  James  Paget,  one  of  our  most  eminent  pathologists,  very  clearly  sums  up  what  is 
generally  underetood  by  scrofula  in  the  following  paragraph:  "It  is  a  state  of  constitu- 
tion distinguished  in  some  measure  by  peculiarities  of  appearance  even  during  health, 
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but  much  morp  by  peculiar  liability  to  certain  diseases,  including  pulmonary  plitbisis. 
The  .chief  of  these  "scrofulous"  diseases  are  various  swellings  of  the  lymphatic  glands, 
arising  from  causes  vhich  would  be  inadequate  to  produce  them  in  ordinary  henllby 
persons.  The  swellings  are  due  sometimes  to  mere  enlargement,  as  from  an  increase  of 
natural  structure,  sometimes  to  chronic  inflammation,  sometimes  to  an  acute  inflammation 
or  absc^s,  sometimes  to  tuberculous  disease  of  the  glands.  But  besides  these,  it  is  usual  to 
reckon  as  "crofulous"  affections  certain  chronic  inflammations  of  the  joints;  slowly  pro- 
gressive "  carious"  ulcerations  of  bones;  cIu'ODic  and  frequent  ulcers  on  the  cornea,  oph- 
thalmia (q.v.),  attended  with  extreme  intolerance  of  light,  but  with  little,  if  any,  of  the  ordi- 
nary consequences  of  inflammation ;  frequent  chronic  abscesses ;  pustules, or  other  cutane- 
ous eruptions,  frequently  appearing  upon  slight  affection  of  the  health  or  local  iiTitalion; 
habitual  swelling  and  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose;  habitual  swelling 
of  the  upper  lip."  It  is  obvious  that  although  the  above-named  forms  of  disease  are 
often  more  or  less  coincident,  they  have  nothing  sufSciently  in  common  to  justify  tlie 
general  appellation  of  lerofuloits.  They  are  certainly  not  all  tuberculous  disenses,  and 
hence  sir  James  Paget  doubts  whether  the  proposal  to  mtike  savfulovi  and  tuberculout 
commensurate  terms  is  practical,  since  the  former,  as  generally  employed,  has  a  much 
trider  significance  than  the  latter. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Lat.  gerofa.  a  sow,  it  being  supposed  that  this  animal 
was  especially  liable  to  tumors  such  as  occur  in  this  disease.  The  Greek  and  Arabic 
names  for  the  disease  are  similarly  derived  from  the  words  signifying  "swine" in  these 
languages.  While  aerofula  was  the  popular,  strvma  (supposed  to  be  derived  from  struo, 
I  heap  up)  used  by  Celsus,  Pliny,  aucl  other  Latin  writers,  was  the  classical  name  for 
the  disease.  The  vulgar  English  name,  the  king'»  evil,  is  derived  from  the  long-cherished 
belief  that  scrofulous  tumors  and  abscesses  could  be  cured  by  the  royal  touch.  Multi- 
tudes  of  patients  were  submitted  to  this  treatment,  and,  as  the  old  historians  assert,  with 
perfect  success,  from  the  time  of  Edward  the  confessor  to  tlic  reign  of  queen  Anne.  The 
writer  of  the  article  "scrofula"  m  ihe  Engliih  Cffclopcedia,  menlions  the  curious  historical 
facts  that  "the  old  Jacobites  considered  that  this  power  did  not  descend  to  Mary,  Will- 
iam, or  Anne,  as  they  did  not  possess  a  full  hereditary  title,  or,  in  other  words,  did  not 
leign  by  divine  right.  The  kings  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  have,  we  believe,  never  put 
this  power  to  the  proof;  and  the  ofBce  for  the  ceremony,  which  appears  in  our  liturgy  as 
late  as  1719,  has  been  silently  omitted.  Tlie  exiled  princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart  were 
supposed  to  have  inherited  this  virtue.  Carte,  in  the  well-known  note  to  the  first  vol- 
ume of  his  Eittory  of  England,  mentions  the  case  of  one  Christopher  Lowel,  who,  in 
1716,  went  to  Avignon,  where  the  court  was  then  held,  and  received  a  temporary  cure; 
and  when  prince  Charles  Edward  was  at  Holyroodhouse  in  Oct.,  1745,  he,  although  onlv 
claiming  to  be  prince  of  Wales  and  regent,  touched  a  female  child  for  the  king  s  evil, 
who  in  31  days  is  said  to  have  been  perfectly  cured."  The  practice  was  introduced  bv 
Henry  VII.  of  presenting  the  patient  with  a  small  coin  (gold  or  silver).  The  French 
kings  also  touched  for  the  "evil,"  the  practice  being  traced  back  to  Clovis,  481 
A.D.  On  Easter  Sunday,  1^6,  Louis  XTV.  is  said  to  have  touched  1600  persons,  using 
the  words:  Le  roy  te  tauehe  ;  Dieii  te  gueriste  (the  king  touches  tliee;  may  God  cure  thee). 
See  Chambers's  Book  of  Days,  i.  83.  The  literature  of  this  curious  subject  is  somewhat 
extensive.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  pursue  the  inquiry  further  is  referred  to  Tooker'a 
Cniarisma,  sine  JDonum  SaneUonU,  etc.,  1597;  Browne's  Charisma  BatSicon,  or  the  Royal 
Oift of  HealiTig Strumas,  etc.,  1684;  and  Beckett's  Free  and  Impartial  Tn^iiry  into  the 
Antiqvity  and  Efficacy  of  Touching  fm-  the  King's  EvU,  1732.  The  subject  is  also  ex- 
amined by  bishop  Douglas  in  his  Criterion,  or  Miracles  Examined,  1754;  by  Colquhoun, 
in  his  Isi»  Betdata,  18&  (who  attributes  the  cure  to  animal  magnetism);  and  by  Howitt 
in  bis  Histm^  of  the  Supematvral  in  all  Ages  and  Nations,  1868. 

Scrofula  is  a  disease  of  early  life,  and  when  it  does  not  exhibit  any  of  its  manifesta- 
tions before  the  period  of  maturity  it  seldom  shows  itself  afterward. 

In  all  sj'stematic  descriptions  of  this  disease,  two  varieties  of  the  scrofulous  habit  or 
diathesis  are  given,  viz.,  tlie  sanguine  or  serous,  and  the  phlegmatic  or  melanduHie.  In 
the  sanguine,  there  is  a  general  want  of  muscular  development,  tlie  limbs  being  soft  and 
flabby;  the  skin  is  fair  and,  thin;  the  features  arc  delicate,  the  rosy  hue  of  the  cheeks 
contrasting  strongly  with  the  surrounding  paleness;  the  eyes  are  gray  or  blue,  and  tl»e 
eye-lashes  long  and  silken ;  the  hair  fine  and  light-colored  or  reddish ;  and  the  ends  of 
•  the  fingers  broad  and  expanded,  with  convex  nails  bent  over  them ;  the  intellect  is 
lively  and  precocious,  and  there  is  often  considerable  beauty.  In  the  pMegmatic  variety 
the  skin  is  pale  or  ruddy,  dark,  and  often  harsh ;  the  general  appearance  dull  and  heavy; 
the  hair  dark  and  coarse;  and  the  mind  usually  slow  and  torpid. 

Children  in  whom  the  scrofulous  constitution  is  strongly  markdd  often  present  that 
narrow  and  projecting  form  of  the  chest  to  which  the  term  "pigeon-breasted"  is  com- 
monly given;  moreover,  the  abdomen  is  enlarged,  the  limbs  wasted,  and  the  circula- 
tion Janguld,  in  consequence  of  which  they  are  especially  liable  to  chilblains.  The 
digestive  organs  are  so  commonly  affected — as  is  evidenced  by  irregular  action  of  the 
bowels,  fetid  breath  and  evncuations,  furred  tongue,  capricious  appetite,  etc. — that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  late  Dr.  Todd,  "strumous  dyspepsia  presents  a  more  characteristic 
feature  of  this  habit  of  body  than  any  physiognomical  portrait  that  has  been  drawn  of 
.it."   In  the  great  majority  of  cases  Uie  scrofulous  disposition  is  hereditary;  indeed, 
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there  is  no  disease  which  is  nearly  so  often  transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring  as  scrof- 
ula. There  is,  however,  scarcely  any  douht  that  it  may  be  acquired  under  the  action  of 
various  unfavorable  exciting  causes,  which  may  be  ranked  together  "as  causes  of 
debility."  Among  them  may  be  especiuUy  noticed  (1)  Insufficient  and  improper  food; 
(8)  Impure  air;  (3)  Insufficient  exposure  to  direct  sunlight;  (4)  Exposure  to  wet  and 
cold,  and  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  especially  if  the  clothing  be  insufficient: 
(5)  Excessive  and  continued  fatigue,  whether  bodily  or  mental;  and  (6)  Intense  and 
Drolonged  anxiety  or  mental  depression. 

]  We  sliall  first  lay  down  the  general  principles  of  treatment  to  be  adopted  with  the 
jview  of  improving  the  health  in  the  case  of  a  person  presenting  eitlier  merely  the  general 
indications  of  a  scrofulous  habit  of  body,  or  some  of  its  local  manifestations,  and  we 
shall  then  conclude  with  a  brief  notice  of  a  few  of  those  particular  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease which  most  frequently  come  under  the  attention  of  the  medical  practitioner. 

The  diet  should  be  nutritious  and  sufficiently  abundant,  and  animal  food  should  be 
given  at  least  twice  daily.  Dishes  containing  eggs  and  milk  may  usually  be  taken  wiUi 
advantage.  If  the  patient  is  not  very  young,  a  little  bitter  ale  taken  at  an  early  dinner 
will  often  promote  digestion;  if,  however,  it  causes  flushing  or  sleepiness,  it  must  be 
discontinued.  A  mother  witb  scrofula  should  always  provide  a  healthy  wet-nurse  for 
her  child,  as  suckling  in  such  a  case  is  injurious  both  to  parent  and  offspring.  Flannel 
should  always  (both  m  summer  and  winter)  be  worn  next  the  skin  during  the  day,  and 
the  clothing  must  always  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  extremities  warm.  Constant  residence 
in  pure  and  dry  air  should  be  enforced  as  far  as  possible.  Unfortunately,  the  climate  of 
Great  Britain  is  by  no  means  favorable  to  those  possessing  the  scrofulous  habit,  and  it  is 
often  very  difficult  for  the  physician  to  decide  as  to  the  choice  of  the  most  suitable  resi- 
dence. On  this  subject,  Mr.  Savory,  in  his  essay  on  "  Scrofula"  in  Holmes's  System  of 
Surgery,  vol.  i.,  1800,  remarks  that  "  it  is  surely  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  warm  cli- 
mate is  tlie  best  adapted  to  all  cases  of  scrofula.  It  is  doubtless  so  in  the  great  majority 
in  which  the  disease  [in  the  form  of  pulmonary  consumption]  is  fur  advanced ;  but  in 
many  cases  at  an  earlier  stage,  its  further  development  is  more  satisfactorily  arrested  and 
the  general  health  improved  by  a  more  bracing  air.  Children  with  tuberculous  glands, 
but  whose  general  health  appears  otherwise  tolerably  good,  would  perhaps  profit  less  by 
transportation  to  Madeira  or  Egypt  than  by  resijience  in  the  s.w.  coast  of  England, 
where  the  atmospheric  changes  are  less  frequent  and  sudden  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  winter  is  comparatively  mild.  Delicacy  of  constitution  is  sometimes 
lincreased,  and  mLschief  encouraged,  by  dfread  of  exposure."  Free  exercise  of  the  mus- 
cles and  lungs  in  the  open  air  should  be  insisted  on  in  fine  weather,  and  if  this  cannot 
be  taken,  the  best  substitute  is  friction  over  the  surface  of  the  body  with  the  flesh-brush. 
Patients  who  can  bear  cold  sea-bathing  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months  will  de- 
rive great  advantage  from  it;  but  if  a  short  immersion  is  not  rapidly  followed  by  a  genial 
glow  after  drying  the  skin,  such  bathing  is  injurious,  in  which  case  warm  salt-baths  will 
be  found  useful.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  chil- 
dren the  mind  should  be  cheerfully  occupied,  but  not  overtasked.  The  medicines  most 
esteemed  in  the  treatment  of  scrofula  are  iodine  and  its  compounds,  the  salts  of  iron, 
bark,  sarsaparilla,  the  alkalies  and  mineral  acids,  and,  above  all,  cod-liver  oil.  As  the 
choice  of  tlio  individual  remedy  must  be  left  to  the  physician,  we  will  merely  remark 
that  iodine  and  iron  may  often  be  advantageously  prescribed  together  either  in  the  form 
of  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron,  or  of  a  well-known  French  preparation  known  as 
Blancard'Sgiodide  of  iron  pills;  and  that  to  derive  full  benefit  from  cod-liver  oil,  it  must 
be  taken  for  a  long  time.  As  Mr.  Savoir  remarks,  the  oil  should  be  regarded  as  an  arti- 
cle of  diet  rather  than  a  medicine.  A  tablespoonful  may  be  considered  as  a  full  dose  for 
an  adult;  but  this  quantity  should  be  gradually  arrived  at,  the  dose  commencing  with  a 
teaspoonful.  It  is  most  easily  taken  when  floating  on  a  mixture  of  orange  wine,  or 
some  other  pleasant  bitter  fluid,  with  water  The  lightest  and  clearest  oil  is  probably 
the  best,  and  in  cold  weather  it  should  be  slightly  warmed  before  it  is  taken,  for  it  m 
thus  rendered  more  liquid  and  more  easily  swallowed.  If  what  are  commonly  known 
as  "  bilious  symptoms"  supervene,  the  use  of  the  oil  should  be  suspended  for  a  couple  of 
.days,  and  a  few  gentle  aperients  sliould  be  prescribed. 

Excluding  pulmonary  consumption,  in  which  the  leading  pathological  feature  is  the 
deposit  of  scrofulous  matter  or  tubercle  in  the  lungs,  one  of  the  forms  of  scrofula  which 
most  frequently  presents  itself  is  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  especially  of  the  neck.  The 
gland  or  glands  may  first  become  enlarged,  either  from  an  attack  of  acute  inflammation, 
or  from  an  indolent  and  painless  deposit  of  tubercle.  They  may  remain  in  this  state 
either  stationary  or  slowly  enlarging  for  years,  till  from  some  ncciJental  local  irritation, 
or  from  some  constitutional  disturbance,  they  inflame  and  suppurate.  After  the  die? 
cliarge  of  the  matter,  the  ulcerated  skin  usually  heals  with  an  uglv  puckered  cicatrix, 
which  generally  remains  as  a  disfiguring  mark  through  life.  The  local  treatment  con- 
sists in  attempting  to  disperse  the  tumor,  if  it  is  hard  and  painless,  by  painting  It  with 
tincture  of  ioainc,  or  by  the  application  of  iodine  ointment.  If  it  is  soft,  and  likely  to 
suppurate,  the  process  may  be  facilitated  by  the  anplication  of  warm  water  dressing  or 
emollient  poultices.  When  there  is  undoubted  fluctuation,  indicating  the  presence  of 
pus  or  matter,  it  is  usually  regarded  as  the  best  practice  to  open  the  abscess  with  a  nar- 
low-bladed  bistoury;  but  some  surgeons  still  prefer  allowing  the  matter  to  make  its  own 
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•whj  to  the  surface.  The  necessair  internal  treatment  is  that  wldch  lias  been  already 
deecribed.  The  »kin,  especially  behind  the  ears,  about  the  mouth,  nostrils,  and  eyelids, 
and  on  the  scalp,  is  liable  to  pustular  diseases  of  a  scrofulous  origin.  The  free  use 
of  soap  and  water,  followed  by  the  applieation  of  black  wash  or  zinc  ointment,  and 
proper  constitutional  treatment,  will  generally  effect  a  cure,  except  in  the  horrible  form 
of  scrofulous  ulceration  of  the  skin  of  the  face  known  as  lupus  (q.v.).  Among  other 
■well-known  and  very  serious  scrofulous  affections  must  be  mentioned  aeute  hydroceph- 
alus and  mesenteric  diseate,  to  which  special  articles  are  devoted.  There  is  a  peculiar  and 
very  intractable  form  of  ulceration  known  as  the  terofvlous  uleer,  which  will  be  noticed 
in  the  article  on  Ulcebb.  The  physical,  chemical,  and  microscopical  characters  of  the 
peculiar  morbid  depomt,  to  which  reference  has  frequently  been  made  in  this  article, 
will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Tuberclb  and  TuBBRCULOsia. 

ScBOFDiiOus  or  tuberculous  diseases  aVe  common  among  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs.  In 
early  life  the  tubercle  is  laid  down  in  the  mesenteric  g\an&,  and  occasionally  about  the 
joints.  Along  the  exposed  eastern  coasts  of  Britain,  scrofulous  swellings  are  also  met 
with  about  the  head  and  neck;  in  some  of  the  great  grazing  districts,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bowels  is  affected,  constituting  dysentery;  but,  as  in  man,  the  lungs  are  the- 
most  common  site  of  tubercle,  which  liere  gives  rise  to  pulmonary  consumption.  Scrof- 
ula in  all  its  forms  is  hereditary,  hence  animals  with  any  such  taint  should  be  relected 
as  breeding  stock.  It  is  induced  and  fostered  by  "breeding  in  and  in."  It  may  be  de- 
veloped, and  is  always  aggravated,  by  debilitating  influences,  such  as  bad  food,  or  expo- 
sure to  wet  or  cold.  Prevention  is  indured  by  breeding  only  from  healthy  vigorous 
parents,  and  allowing  the  stock  at  all  times  adequate  food  and  shelter. 

BCSOIiL,  an  ornament  of  very  common  use  in  all  styles  of  architecture.  It  consists 
of  a  band  arranged  in  convolutions,  like  the  end  of  a  piece  of  paper  rolled  up.  The 
Greeks  used  it  in  their  Ionic  and  Coi'inthian  styles  (q.v.);  the  Romans  in  their  composite; 
and  in  mediisval  architecture,  and  all  styles  which  closely  copy  nature,  it  is  of  constant 
occurrence  as  in  nature  itself. 

BCKOFHUXAXIA'OllX,  or  ScROFHTrLARi'KKa!,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants, 
consisting  chiefly  of  herbaceous  and  Ijalf-shrubby  plants.  The  calyx  is  inferior,  per- 
sistent, divided  into  five  (sometimes  four)  unequal  divisions.  •  The  corolla  is  monopeta- 
lous,  more  or  less  irregular,  often  two-lipped,  exhibiting  great  variety  of  form ;  in  the 
bud  it  lias  five  (sometimes  four)  segments.  The  stamens  are  usually  four,  two  long  and 
two  short,  sometimes  two,  rarely  five.  The  ovary  is  two-celled,  with  many  ovules;  tho 
style  simple,  the  stigma  generally  two-lobed.  The  lobes  of  the  stisma  sometimes  display 
much  irritability.  The  fruit  is  a  capsule,  or  rarely  a  berry. — This  order  is  a  very  large 
one,  containing  almost  2,0(X)  known  specif  s,  which  are  distributed  over  the  whole  world, 
both  in  cold  and  warm  climates.  Acridity  and  bitterness  are  prevalent  charncteristics, 
and  many  species  are  poisonous.  Some  are  root  parasites.  Some  are  admired  and  cul- 
tivated for  their  flowers;  some  are  used  medicinally.  Digitalis  or  foxglove,  calceolaria, 
mtmidus,  mullein,  antirrfanum  or  snapdragon,  gratiola,  scrophularia  or  flgwort,  ■Beroniea 
or  speedwell,  and  euphrasia  or  ej'ebright,  are  familiar  cjEaroples.  Very  different  from 
these  humble  herbaceous  plants  is  pauunema  imperiaks,  a  Japanese  tree,  SO  to  40  ft.  high, 
with  trunk  2  or  3  ft.  in  duuneter,  and  flowers  in  panicles,  about  as  large  as  those  of  the 
common  foxglove. 

KKimE  (Lat.  scripvlum,  seriplum,  or  tcrupidum')  was  the  lowest  denomination  of 
weight  among  the  Romans,  and  with  them  denoted  the  24th  part  of  an  ounce  (un«aa),  or 
the  288th  of  a  pound  (libra).  As  a  measure  of  surface  it  was  also  the  24th  part  of 'the 
uiieia,  and  the  288th  of  an  acre  (Jugerum)-,  seeming,  in  fact,  to  be  the  24th  of  the  l^tlt 
part  of  any  unit.  In  later  Roman  times  it  became  the  name  of  the  60th  part  of  nn  hour, 
and  corresponded  to  our  "minute."  The  "minute "  being  the  mrvpiilum,  the  60th  part 
of  a  minute  was  called  a  aerupulum  secundum  (whence  the  derivation  of  our  word 
"second  "),  the  60th  part  of  this aserupulum  tertium,  and  so  on.  Lexicographers  define 
"scrupulum"  to  be  a  small  pebble,  such  as  would  be  likely  to  find  its  way  between  the 
sandal  and  the  foot,  whence  the  use  of  the  term  to  signify  a  small  difficulty  or  objection. 
— The  term  at  the  present  time  is  a  denomination  in  that  modification  of  Troy  weight 
-which  is  used  by  apothecaries;  it  contains  20  Troy  grains,  is  the  third  part  of  a  drachm, 
the  24th  of  an  ounce,  and  the  888th  Of  a  Troy  pound. 

SCUDDER,  HoBACE  Elisha,  b.  Boston,  1838;  graduate  of  WilHams  college,  1868; 
resident  of  New  York  city,  1875;  at  present  residing  in  Cambridtre,  Mass.  He  has  con- 
tributed to  a  number  of  quarterlies  and  reviews,  and  edited  the  Riverride  Magcuane,  for 
young  people.  He  is  author  of  Littk  People  and  their  Friends,  1863-83;  Dream  Children; 
and  Life  and  Letters  of  David  Colt  Scudder.  Of  recent  works  there  are  The  D^BeUers  in 
Five- Sisters'  Court;  and  of  juvenile  books,  Doings  of  the  Bodley  Family  in  Town  and 
Country,  with  77  illustrations,  and  the  Bodley  series.  He  is  exceedingly  popular  as  a 
•writer  for  the  young. 

SCUDDER,  JoHH,  17»a.l856;  b.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  He  gave  up  a  medical 
practice  in  New  York,  and  the  position  of  house  surgeon  of  the  city  hospital,  to  go  as  a 
BUBsionary  physician  to  India.  He  reached  his  field  of  labor  in  Ceylon  early  in  1820. 
Be  was  zealous  in  proclaiming  the  gospel,  to  the  heathen,  and  was  'ordaiued  to  the  miu- 
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istry  by  his  brethren  «f  the  missiqn  eoon  after  his  arriyaL  In  1889  he  was  lemoved  to 
Madras  as  associate  of  Mr.  Wlnslow.  In  1842  he  visited  the  United  States  and  labored 
zealously  .in  the  churches  to  awaken  interest  in  the  heathen,  especially  among  the 
young.  He  returned  to  Madras,  and  when  on  his  way  to  America  for  the  sccona  time 
on  account  of  ill  health  he  died  at  ihe  cape  of  Good  Hope.  His  eight  sons  devoted 
themselves  to  the  missionary  worlt  in  Arcot.  This  family  belonged  to  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  church,  which  foi-merly  conducted  its  foreign  missions  in  connection  -with  the 
American  board  (Congregational). 

8C1TDEBT,  Madeleine  db,  a  once  notable  French  novelist,  was  bom  at  Havre  in 
1607.  Left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  six,  she,  along  with  a  brother  named  Georges,  was 
carefully  educated  by  one.  of  her  uncles.  While  still  young,  die  left  Normandy  for 
Paris,  was  admitted  to  the  hotel  Rambouillet  (see  Rambouillet),  and  soon  became  one 
of  the  oracles  of  the  brilliant  society  that  assenfbled  there.  It  was  in  this  famous  but 
showy  circle  that  Mile.  Scudery  gathered  that  immense  fund  of  watery  senti- 
mentalism,  platonic  gallantries,  "polished"  conversation,  dull  ceremonial  incidents, 
affectations  of  moral  purism,  etc.,  which  make  up  the  tedious  contents  of  her  romances 
— romantde  longe  lutleiiie  (long-winded  romances),  as  they  have  been  felicitously  nick- 
named. Their  popularity  for  a  brief  period  was  painfufly  wide.  Everybody  with  the 
digbteflt  pretensions  to  "  taste,"  except  the  Port-royalists,  Bossuet,  and  a  few  critics  of 
the  stricter  sort,  professed  a  boundless  admiration  for  them.  The  bishops  in  general— 
as  Camud,  Masctiron,  Huet,  Godeau,  Flechier,  Massillon — were  in  raptures,  and  studied 
the  stately  trash  with  an  ardor  that  considerably  diminishes  our  respect  for  their  under- 
standing. When  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde  had  broken  up  the  gatherings  at  the  hotel 
Bambouillet,  Mile.  Scudery  organized  a  literary  circle  of  her  own,  which  met 
every  Saturday  at  her  house  in  the  Rue  de  Beauce.  These  "Saturdays"  began  very 
well;  but  gradually  they  degenerated  and  became  ridiculous — pedantic  and  blue-stock- 
ingish  they  had  been  "from  the  veiy  first  Nothing  further  in  Mile  Scudery's  life 
calls  for  notice.  She  died  at  Paris,  June  8,  1701,  at  the  advanced  age  of  94,  hon- 
ored and  respected  to  tlie  last;  and  it  is  but  fair  to  admit  that  she  seems  to  have  been 
■worthy  of  the  regard  in  which  she  was  held,  being  herself  a  perfect  pattern  of  those 
watery  virtues  and  supei-flne  excellences  of  demeanor  that  she  loved  to  depict.  Her 
principal  works  (never  again  to  be  read  in  this  '^orld)  are:  Ibrahim,  ou  Vllhitlre  Batta 
(Par.  4  vols.  1641);  Artamdne,  ou  le  Grand  Cyru*  (Par.  10  vols.  1649-58);  Clelie,  Hiatoire 
Itommm  (Par.  10  vols.  1656);  Almahide,  ou  CEtelate  Heine  (Par.  8  vols.  1660);  Les 
Femmet  lUuttres,  ou  Its  Haranffue*  Seroigvei^P&T.  1666);  10  vols,  of  Conremaiiong  Nou- 
teOei,  Conversations  Morales,  and  Entretiens  de  Morale  (1680-92);  besides  Lettres,  and 
Poesies  legires,  etc. — See  Victor  Cousin's  La  Soctiete  Francais  av  Vixseptihne  Icicle. 

BCUTM  (Ital.  shield),  an  Italian  silver  coin,  corresponding  to  the  Spanish  piastre  (q.v.) 
the  American  dollar  (q.v.),  and  the  Engiish  crown  (q.v.).  It  was  so  called  from  its 
bearing  the  heraldic  shield  of  the  prince  by  whose  authority  it  was  struck,  and  differed 
in  value  in  the  different  states  of  ualy.  In  Rome,  where  it  is  called  the  aevdo  Romano 
or  icudo  nvom,  it  is  equal  to  4s.  8a.  sterling;  and  is  subdivided  into  10  paoli  or  100 
Ixyocchi,  The  Venetian  scudo;  or  tevdo  della  croce,  was  of  higher  value  than  the  Roman 
one;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  old  scudi  of  Bologna,  Genoa,  and  Motlena  are  inferior 
to  it  In  value.  Scudi  are  now  gradually  disappearing  from  the  provinces  of  the  king- 
dom of  Italy  before  the  new  decimal  coinage,  but  the  name  is  sometimes  given  to  the 
piece  of  5  lire,  equivalent  to  a  5  franc  piece  iu  the  French  coinage.  Scudi  of  gold  were 
also  struck  iu  Rome,  the  seudo  d'oro  being  equivalent  to  10  teudi  di  argento.  See 
P1A8TIUC 

SCVIL— SCiriLniO.  a  scull  differs  from  an  oar  m  size  only.  It  is  shorter,  and  leaa 
heavy.  A  man  can  onlv  manage  one  oar;  but  he  can  pull  with  a  pair  of  sculls,  the  ends 
of  which  lap  over  very  little,  or  else  do  not  meet,  witlun  tlie  boat. 

SeuUing  has  two  senses,  a  river  sense  and  a  sea  sense.  In,  its  fresh-water  acceptation, 
sculling  is  the  act  of  propelling  a  boat  by  means  of  sculls  in  pairs.  Among  sea-faring 
men,  however,  to  scull  is  to  drive  a  boat  onward  with  one  oar,  worked  like  a  screw  over 
the  stem. 

SCULPIN.    See  Bullhead. 

BdniF'TTSE,  the  process  of  graving  or  cutting  hard  materials;  from  the  Lat.  teulpo, 
in  Or.  giypluj.  Its  common  application  is  to  artistic. carving  or  cutting.  Sculpture  is 
the  art  of  expressing  ideas  or  images  in  solid  materials.  In  this  sense  processes  which, 
do  not,  strictly  speaking,  involve  the  cutting  of  hard  substances  are  included  in  the 
term.  Sculpture,  as  an  art,  includes  the  molding  of  soft  materials  as  well.  Clay,  and. 
even  wax,  have  been  in  all  ages  of  the  art  employed,  sometimes  for  the  purpose  of 
•ketches  or  models  for  reproduction  in  marble  or  metul,  sometimes  as  the  material  of 
the  finished  work.  The  art  of  sculpture  is  as  old  as  any  that  has  been  handed  down  to 
us.  The  Scriptures  allude  to  the  working  of  brass  and  other  metals  in  the  beginning^ of 
human  society,  and  we  read  of  the  images  of  Laban  carried  off  bv  his  daughter.  The 
great  nations  of  antiquity  all  practiced  it,  though  only  Nineveh  ana  E^rpt  have  left  us 
Anything  like  a  fair  representation  of  tlie  state  of  the  art  in  those  early  times.  From  the 
aatore  of  this  art  its  productions  have  proved  more  durable  than  those  of  painting,  and 
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have  come  down  to  us  in  more  numerous  instanoes  even  than  works  of  architecture. 
While  the  latter  have  been  destroved,  and  their  materials  used  up,  works  of  sculpture, 
being  smaller,  have  rcmaiaed  buried,  and  from  time  to  time  hare  been  reproduced  for 
the  instruction  and  enjoyment  of  modern  nations. 

As  an  art,  or  means  of  recording  facts  and  representing  ideas,  sculpture  has  many 
disadvantages  as  compared  with  painting,  neither  color  nor  picturesque  backgrounds 
being  properly  admissible  in  sculpture.  To  this  rule,  however,  we  shall  find  exceptions 
in  the  works  of  Ghiberli  in  the  15th  century. 

Sculptures  ore  distinguished  by  different  terms,  according  to  the  nature  an  d_  com- 
pleteness of  the  work.  Groups  or  figures  completely  represented  are  said  to  be  "in  the 
round."  Those  only  partially  detached  from  the  moss  or  background  are  said  to  be 
"in  relief."  This,  again,  is  called  "high"  or  "low  relief,"  according  as  the  figure 
stands  fully  or  slightly  above  the  mass  behind  it.  The  ancient  Egyptians  employed 
another  kind  of  relief,  their  figures  being  sunk  below  the  surface,  and  only  the  prom- 
inent portions  reraaing  level  with  it.  In  this  case  the  background  or  unoccupied  space 
is  not  cut  away,  but  the  figures  are  worked  downward  into  it.  Another  process  is 
called  "intaglio,"  the  whole  figure  being  regularly  designed  and  molded,  but  "cut 
into"  Hie  material  and  inverted.  This  is  usually  applied  to  the  making  of  gems  and 
seals.  Another  sculptural  process  is  that  used  in  the  treatment  of  metals.  As  metals 
are  both  liarder  than  stone  and  more  valuable,  it  is  not  possible  to  cut  or  grave  works 
out  of  masses  of  metal  as  is  done  in  stone  or  gems.  The  metal  is  fused  by  heat,  and 
the  form  is  given  it  while  in  that  state.  This  is  done  by  first  forming  or  molding 
the  design  in  clay  or  other  soft  material.  Round  the  model  thus  formed  a  mold  is 
formed  of  sand,  which  is  prepared  and  pressed  round  it  in  a  wet  state  till  it  takes  the 
complete  form  of  the  mold,  which  is  then  removed,  and  the  liquefied  metal  poured 
in.  It  takes  the  exact  shape  of  the  model  by  this  means.  These  are  said  to  be  "  cast," 
because  of  the  casting  of  the  liquid  metal  into  the  mold.  Other  processes,  however, 
have  in  the  finer  works  to  be  applied.  The  metal  retains  the  rough  surface  of  the 
sand  in  which  it  has  chilled.  It  is  therefore  worked  over  with  a  graving  tool  to  give 
it  a  final  sui-face,  and  express  every  delicacy  of  form  intended  by  the  artist.  In  some 
cases  this  "  eni^raviug"  is  in  the  form  of  ornamental  design,  such  as  dress,  etc.  Some- 
times the  whole  design  is  engraved  without  any  previous  casting.  In  this  case  the 
metal  has  had  its  form  given  by  "  hammering"  or  "  beating."  The  metal,  hot  in  the  case 
of  iron  or  bronze,  or  cold  in  the  case  of  silver  and  gold,  softer  metals,  is  beaten  on  the 
anvil  into  its  form.  A  coarser  and  deeper  method  of  engraving  is  called  "  chasine," 
where  d^per  sinkings  and  bolder  prominence  are  given  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
design. 

Of  molding  we  have  already  six>ken.  We  may  now  remark  on  the  materials  in  use 
for  these  various  purposes.  In  sculpturing,  or  cutting  designs  or  figures,  we  generally 
find  marbles  have  been  employed,  tlie  most  famous  having  been  the  "Parian,"  from 
the  isle  of  Pares,  and  the  Peutelic,  from  the  mountain  of  that  name  in  Attica.  Besides 
these,  the  ancients  used  numerous  marbles — white,  and  latterly  colored;  the  late  classi- 
cal sculptors  sometimes  employing  both  white  and  black,  or  colored,  in  lumps  on  the 
same  work,  the  colored  marble  being  used  for  the  dress  or  hair  as  it  might  be.  The 
£g;^ptians,  besides  the  use  of  these  materials  and  various  kinds  of  fine  and  coarse- 
jrmined  stone,  employed  porphyry,  purple  and  black,  an  exceedingly  hard  and  difficult 
material  to  liandle.  The  modern  sculptors  have  used  the  white  marble  of  Carrara  in 
Italy,  an  excellent  material,  but  liable  to  veins  and  discolorations,  which,  are  unfavora- 
ble to  the  art.  "  Term  cotta,"  or  burnt  clay,  was  extensively  in  use  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times;  the  clay  being  molded  to  the  utmost  delicacy  while  soft  and  then  baked 
to  a  red  color.  Singularly  fine  reliefs  remain  to  us  from  the  Etruscans  and  Greeks,  as 
well  as  from  Egypt  and  elsewhere,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Brituh  museum.  It  has  also 
been  extensively  used  in  modern  times.  The  Egyptians  modeled  little  figures  in  porce> 
lain  clay,  and  colored  and  enameled  them  after  tue  fashion  of  porcelain,  and  vast  num- 
bers of  such  are  in  most  of  our  museums.  The  word  "toreutic,"  from  the  Greek 
word  toreuo,  to  pierce  or  bore,  is  usually  applied  to  sculpture  in  metal.  For  this  the 
metal  most  appropriate  and  moet  generally  used  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  is 
"  bronze,''  a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin.  It  is  also  known  as  "  brass."  Other  metals, 
in  small  quantities,  were  also  introduced,  and  various  kinds  of  bronze  have  resulted 
from  this  variety,  as  well  as  from  the  proportions  of  the  two  principal  metals,  the 
method  of  fusion,  etc.  E^no,  Delos,  ana  Corinth  made  different  kmds  of  broDEe,- 
each  of  excellent  quality.  Besides  this  favorite  metal,  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  even 
lead,  and  mixtures  of  lead  and  tin,  "  pewter,"  have  been  used  for  artistic  sculpture. 
In  the  celebrated  period  of  Greek  sculpture,  gold  and  ivory  were  used  together.  These 
statues,  two  of  which  were  made  by  Phidias,  were  oilled  "chryselephantine,"  that  is, 
of  gold  and  ivory. 

The  ordinary  modes  of  proceeding  in  sculpture  have  been  very  various;  whether 
tiie  more  celebrated  sculptors  of  ancient  times  cut  out  their  designs  at  once  without 
tbe  previous  rehearsal  of  »  model,  we  do  not  know.  It  is,  however,  very  probable. 
Tbe  Egyptian  bas-reliefs  may  still  be  seen  in  some  of  their  tombs,  lined  out,  and  cor- 
x«cted  aiterward  by  a  master's  hand  previous  to  execution.  Michael  Angelo,  the  most 
powerful  of  modern  sculptors,  is  known  to  have  worked  many  of  his  statues,  without 
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the  use  of  any  model,  out  of  the  blocks.  Florence  and  the  Lourre  (Paris),  contain 
marble  sketches  or  unfinished  figures  thus  roughed  out.  The  length  and  size  of  the 
chisel-marks  show  how  boldly  thi.s  great  master  went  to  work  to  within  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  of  his  final  surface.  As,  however,  there  can  be  no  putting  on  of  any  of  the  sub- 
stance of  stone  once  reduced  by  inadvertence,  the  artist  commonly  makes  his  sketch  or 
design,  in  small,  in  clay.  This  is  subsequently  enlarged  and  then  studied  from  "the 
life;"  that  is,  raeu,  horses,  draperies,  etc.,  the  most  suitable  to  the  artist's  present  pur- 
pose are  selected,  and  with  these  before  him  he  corrects  his  design  and  perfects  it  while 
the  material  is  soft.  A  mold  is  then  taken,  as  in  the  case  already  described,  and  with 
.  a  plaster  instead  of  a  metal  cast  before  him,  the  artist  proceeds  to  work  on  his  marble. 
The  Ciist  being  placed  on  one  block  and  the  marble  on  one  precisely  similar,  workmen 
proceed  to  place  a  needle  on  a  measuriug-rod,  the  rod  resting  against  the  block  till  it 
touches  a  point  of  the  cast.  The  needle  is  then  applied  to  the  block  on  which  the  mar- 
ble stands,  and  this  is  bored  into  till  the  needle  touches  it  as  it  did  the  cast.  In  this 
way  the  distances  of  the  various  surfaces  of  the  future  figure  from  tlie  outside  of  the 
uushaped  marble  are  ascertained,  and  the  workmen  rough  out  the  figure  down  to  those 
measurements.  The  sculptor  then  gives  the  final  and  delicate  touches  that  finish  it  him- 
self. Finally,  it  is  brought  smooth  with  pumice-stone  or  sand.  Michael  Angelo  and 
some  of  the  ancients  actually  polished  their  statues.  This,  however,  is  generally 
objected  to,  as  the  sharp  points  of  reflected  light  injure  the  general  effect  of  the  form. 

We  must  notice  one  other  question  relative  to  sculpture  before  proceetling  to  a  short 
review  of  the  art  historically,  that  is  color.  The  ancients — that  is,  Egyptians,  Nine- 
vites,  and  others — did  color  their  statnes,  intending,  probably,  to  do  so  up  to  "  life"-— 
that  is,  to  a  direct  imitation.  The  Greeks,  too,  employed  color  on  their  statues,  cer- 
tainly on  their  architecture.  To  what  extent  they  colored  their  statues,  is  not  very  easy 
to  determine.  Partly,  indeed,  time  has  so  altered,  and  partly  bo  obliterated  the  color- 
ing material,  that  we  can  only  form  an  approximate  judgment.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  coloring  was  conventional,  that  is,  that  color  was  used  to  add  to  the  splendor  and 
distant  effect  of  the  work,  rather  than  to  attempt  any  positive  imitation  of  real  life.  A 
head  in  the  Elgin  room  of  the  British  museum  has  been  colored,  the  hair  full  red.  The 
eyes  are  completely  cut  out,  so  as  to  show  dark  and  shadowy  hollows,  even  with  the 
face  colored.  Gildmg,  too,  was  used  for  the  hair.  Color  was  extensively  used  in  the 
middle  ages.  Many,  if  not  most,  interior  sculptures  were  colored  during  that  period. 
Quite  in  our  own  days  Mr.  Gibson  has  colored  female  statues.  It  is  open  to  doabt 
wli'ether  they  can  be  called  successful  as  far  as  the  color  goes.  Other  means,  however, 
were  used  to  give  color  in  late  classic  times,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Vatican,  where  a  bust 
retains  both  enameled  eyes  and  black  eyelashes  inserted  into  tlie  marble.  To  the  mix- 
ture of  marbles  to  obtain  the  effect  of  color  we  have  already  plluded. 

Speaking  of  sculpture  generally,  we  may  say  that  a  great  deal  has  come  down  to  us. 
Of  the  best  work  known,  that  of  Phidias,  our  readers  will  see  notices  under  the  head  of  the 
BtoiN  MA.RBi.Ba  The  majority  of  portable  works  are  statues.  Of  these,  some  calcula- 
tions reckon  as  many  as  60,000  of  one  kind  and  another. 

Fragments  of  these  have  various  terms  applied  to  them.  "  Busts"  are  heads,  or  heads 
and  chests;  a  "torso"  is  a  figure  without  head  or  limbs.  These  are  perhaps  fragments. 
Horace,  however,  is  supposed  to  allude  to  a  recognized  form  of  such  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture in  the  words  "  mediam  minervnm."  Statues  are  called  "  terminal"  when  they  con- 
sist of  a  head  only  made  out,  the  body  being  represented  by  a  square  post.  These  were 
set  up  as  boundary  marks,  to  invoke  favorite  deities  for  the  owner's  prosperity,  and 
hence  the  name  "terminal." 

_  We  now  proceed  to  a  very  summary  survey  of  the  history  of  sculpture.  We  have 
said  that  ancient  nations,  both  of  profane  and  sacred  hfcstory,  were  well  used  to  sculp- 
ture. Of  tliese,  the  Egyptian  and  the  Ninevlte  are  best  known.  Tlie  Egyptian  sculpture 
goes  back  as  far  as  1700,  or  even,  in  the  case  of  the  pyramids,  to  2,000  years  before 
Christ  (Gardner  Wilkinson,  Ancient  EgypUaru). .  Both  sculptured  the  human  form,  the 
Egyptians  with  most  knowledge  and  refinement;  both  were  restricted  by  religious  tra- 
ditions from  arriving  at  a  full  representation  of  the  human  form;  both  used  mixed  forma 
of  man-headed  bulls,  or  man-headed  and  ram-hoaded  lions.  Usually  these  were  colossal. 
The  Egvptians,  besides  tliis,  covered  the  walls  of  their  sepulchres  and  temples  with  spir- 
ited and  amply  detailed  historical  representations. 

The  next  great  nation  of  whose  productior  s  we  can  judge  was  fhe  Etruscan.  They 
were  of  Greek  origin.  There  is  a  great  oriental  influence  or  character  in  their  work. 
It  is  also  to  some  extent  conventional,  but  often  full  of  sublimity,  and  the  figure  quite 
correct  in  outline.  This  also  is  illustrated  by  their  pottery,  covered  with  figure  designs, 
ef  which  great  abundance  has  been  excavated  in  various  parts  of  Italy..  All  these 
schools,'  inclnding  the  Etruscan,  are  etift  and  dry  in  execution— that  is,  wanting  in  the 
ease,  fullness,  and  movement  of  the  human  form.  They  are  called  "archaic,  mean- 
ing by  tliat  term  unformed  and  undeveloped,  belonging  to  an  age  uninstructed  in  teclt- 
nical  knowledge. 

Beginning  with  the  early  Egyptian  times,  this  first  period,  called  archaic,  may  be 
concluded  with  those  of  the  Etruscans,  and  brings  us  down  to  about  600  B.C.  Prom  this 
time  a  rapid  growth  in  the  art  took  place;  schools  were  formed  in  the  great  cities  of 
Chreeoe,  Sicyon,  Egina,  and  Coiinthi  -ami  we  read  of  Oalton,  Onatas,  Glauciasi  and  other* 
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nsmes,  cnlminatlng  in  Ageladas  of  Argos.  These  men  sculptured  on  a  colossnl  scale, 
and  we  have  alreaciy  alluded  to  the  bronze  for  which  the  Greek  cities  had  long  been 
famous.  These  schools  prodnccd  the  famous  works  known  as  the  Egina  marbles,  found 
izt  1813,  as  well  as  those  of  Selinus,  In  Sicily.  Casts  of  the  former  may  be  seen  in  tlie 
British  museum.    The  originals  are  at  Munich. 

Tlie  great  period  of  sculpture  began  about  484,  when  Phidias  was  bom.  Agelndas 
■wraa  his  master,  as  also  of  Polycletus  and  Myron,  of  whose  works  copies  are  now  in 
the  Vatican  and  elsewhere,  made  by  Greek  artists  in  the  times  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Of  the  great  work  of  Phidias  we  will  not  here  treat,  as  it  is  described  elsewhere. 
Pericles  did  much  to  encourage  the  arts  both  of  sculpture  and  painting. 

For  a  century  and  a  h^lf,  or  for  two,  sculpture  continued  very  slowly  to  decline. 
This  great  school  ended  in  Praxiteles,  a  sculptor  of  consummate  powers.  He  carried 
the  representation  of  the  human  form  further  than  Phidias  and  his  scholars,  and  draper- 
ies in  his  hands  lost  their  severer  character,  and  clung  to  the  rounded  limbs,  which  they 
no  longer  concealed.  His  work  may  be  seen  iu  the  casts  of  the  Nike  Apteros,  or  sculp- 
tures of  the  temple  of  unwinged  Victory,  in  the  British  and  other  museums.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  to  represent  the  female  form  quite  nude,  and  to  have  contriljuted 
by  such  sculptures  to  the  enervation  and  gradual  sensualizing  of  the  art. 

During  Uie  5th  and 4th  centuries  B.C.,  we  have  Agoracritos  of  Paros;  Alcamencs.of 
Athens;  Scopas,  the  author  of  the  famous  Niobe  group  now  at  Florence;  Lysippns  .of 
Sicyon,  the  favorite  of  Alexander;  Chares,  the  author  of  the  famous  Colossus  of  Khodes; 
Agaaias,  who  sculptured  the  "Fighting  Gladiator;"  Glycon  of  the  Famese  Hercules; 
and  many  others. 

The  Roman  conquest  of  Corinth  under  Mummius  in  the  2d  c,  and  afterward  of 
Athens,  brought  this  old  art  to  an  end.  Thenceforth  Greek  artists  were  found  all  over 
the  Roman  empire,  and  the  famous  works  of  these  former  sculptors  were  reproduced 
by  them  for  their  new  masters.  Tlie  Roman  sculpture,  indeed,  is  included  in  this  phase 
oi  Greek  art — the  last  remarkable  work  that  we  shall  notice  of  classic  times  being  the 
famous  column  of  Trajan,  in  the  early  part  of  the  2d  c.  a.d.  This  is,  in  fact,  a 
tower  over  100  ft.  high,  of  white  marble,  entirely  covisred  with  bas-reliefs  representing 
the  Dacian  wars  of  Trajan.  We  here  see  the  expiring  effort  of  classic  art.  Skillful  and 
correct  as  the  design  is,  it  is,  as  a  whole,  graceless,  stiff,  and  without  beauty,  compared 
with  the  old  work. 

Constantine,  in  the  4th  c.  of  our  era,  carried  off  to  Byzantium,  his  new  seat  of  gov-- 
emment,  all  the  sculpture  he  could  remove. 

The  art  revived  in  Italy.  As  early  as  the  10th  c,  sculpture  exhibited  both  design 
and  grandeur,  though  wholly  diffefent  from  that  of  older  times.  Absolute  freedom 
from  old  conventionalities,  vigor,  dignity,  and  child-like  freshness  of  mind,  distinguishes 
modem  sculpture  down  to  the  16th  century.  The  most  noted  names  we  will  mention 
here  are  those  of  Niccolo  of  Pisa,  iu  the  18th  c,  who  executed  the  bas-reliefs  at  Orvieto; 
after  him,  his  son  Giovanni.  Andrea  Pisano  made  one  of  the  bronze  gates  of  the  baptis- 
tery of  Florence.  Ghiberti,  the  author  of  the  more  famous  doors  of  the  same  baptistery, 
is  next  to  be  named;  then  Donate  di  Betto  Bardi,  or  Donatello.  Some  of  his  works  are 
in  the  church  of  Or  san  Michele,  which  the  famous  Orcagna,  sculptor,  painter,  and 
architect,  had  built  and  decorated. 

We  begin  the  next  period  with  Verocchio,  in  the  15th  c,  and  the  more  famous 
Michael  Angelo  in  the  loth.  A  host  ofgreat  names  followed:  Cellini,  Torfegiano  (who 
made  the  monument  of  Henry  VII.  at  Westminster),  Delia  Porta,  Giovanni  di  Bologna, 
and  Luca  della  Robbia,  who  also  worked  in  enamelled  terra-cotta  on  a  large  scale. 
These  arc  Italian  names.  We  may  add  Jean  Gpujon  and  Germain  Pilon  in  France.  In 
our  own  country,  splendid  mediseval  works  are  to  be  seen  in  the  noble  sculptures  of 
Wells's  cathedral,  and  of  that  of  Lincoln,  coeval  with  those  of  the  Pisani.  Gibber,  who 
sculptured  in  England,  was  a  Dane;  Thorwaldsen,  a  native  of  Iceland;  Canova,  an 
Itahan;  and  lastly,  Flaxman,  bring  ns  down  to  our  own  days.  Of  the  latter,  the  finest 
work  is  perhaps  the  Wellington  shield,  after  the  Homeric  description  of  that  of  Achilles. 
See  the  works  of  Winckclmann  and  Kugler,  and  Westmacott's  Handbook  of  Sculpture. 

aCTLPTtrSXI)  8T05X8.  In  Norway,  Denmark,  the  Isle  of  Man,  Wales,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  a  class  of  monuments  is  to  be  found  decorated  with  rude  sculpture,  and 
belonging  to  the  early  periods  of  Christianity — sometimes,  indeed,  showing  the  symbols 
of  paganism  in  conjunction  with  those  of  Christianity.  By  far  the  most  remarkable 
stones  of  this  description  are  those  found  in  Scotland,  which,  with  some  points  common 
to  them  with  the  rest,  possess  the  distinguishing  feature  of  a  class  of  characters  or  sym- 
bols of  mysterious  origin,  whose  meaning  yet  remains  an  enigma  to  antiquaries,  and 
which  yet  recur  with  such  constancy  in  different  combinations  that  it  is  impossible  i( 
suppose  their  form  to  be  the  work  of  chance.  Along  with  these  symbols  the  ligUKs  of 
the  cross  is  often  found  on  one  side.  Neitlier  in  Ireland,  in  Wales,  nor  anywhergfelse, 
are  the  symbols  in  question  to  be  met  with.  These  monuments  all  occur  withift  a  cir- 
Camscribed  part  of  Scotland.  None  are  to  be  found  either  within  the  ancien^'Darriada, 
or  s.  of  the  Forth;  their  limit  seems  to  be  the  eastern  lowlands  from  Dunrojiim  to  Largo 
Law,  or  the  part  pf  Scotland  inhabited  by  the  Pictish  race.  From  150  to  20O  of  Ihcra 
are  known  to  exist.  The  most  interesting  as  well  as  the  most  namerou^  specimens  are: 
U.  K.  XIIL— 19  '    -"  " 
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in  Stratkmore,  at  Olammis,  Heigle,  and  Aberlemno.  -  Among  th'e  varioos  theories  wbicb. 
have  been  formed  regarding  these  stones,  one  is.  that  they  were  boundary  stones,  the 
cross  denoting  the  possession  of  the  church,  and  the  mystunous  figures  having  reference 
to  tlie  lay  lord;  but  those  antiquaries  who  have  devoted  most  attention  to  the  subject, 
including  Mr.  John  Stuart,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  sepulchral.     The 

1>ractice  of  erecting  stones  to  commemorate  deceased  persons  of  note,  existed  in  Scot- 
and  in  pagsin  times,  and,  like  other  pagan  practices,  it  was  turned  to  Christian  purposes 
by  the  earliest  preachers  of  Christianity.  Most  of  these  monuments  are  of  unhewn 
stone,  and  more  or  less  oblong  in  shape;  a  very  few  have  the  form  of  a  cross.  A 
sculptured  cross  is  met  with  on  about  half  of  them,  the  class  without  crosses  belonging 
chiefly  to  Abenleenshire,  though  a  few  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  country  n.  of 
Spey.  Among  the  symbols  to  which  we  have  alluded,  one  ftf  the  most  frequent,  which 
lias  been  likened  to  the  letter  Z,  consists  of  a  diagonal  line,  from  whose  extremities  are 
drawn  two  parallel  lines  terminating  in  some  sort  of  ornament.  This  Z  symbol  is  often 
traversed  witli  what  has  been  called  the  ipectade  ornameiU,  consisting  of  two  circles 
decorated  within  with  foliated  lines,  and  imited  by  two  reversed  curves,  or  occasionally 
intertwined  with  a  serpent.  Another  prevalent  symbol  is  a  crescent,  sometimes  appear- 
ing by  itself,  more  frequently  with  two  lines  drawn  through  it,  diverging  diagonally 
from  a  point  below  its  center,  and  terminating  in  u  floral  or  other  ornament.  A  mirror 
and  comb,  a  horse-shoe  arch,  a  flsh,  and  a  flgure  like  a  fibula,  are  also  all  occasionally 
m(!t  Willi.  Similar  devices  to  the  above  have  been  found  engraved  on  certain  silver 
ornaments  discovere.1  on  Norrie's  Law,  including  a  flgure  occurring  on  the  Dunnichcn 
stouc,  which  had  been  taken  by  ingenious  theorists  for  the  high  cap  of  the  Egyptian 
Osiris,  surmounted  by  a  lotus,  but  Which,  as  engraved  on  one  of  those  silver  relics, 
appears  to  be  the  head  of  a  dog  or  some  other  animal. 

The  earlier  of  the  Scottish  sculptured  stones,  such  as  the  Maiden  stone  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, and  the  older  of  the  Atones  at  Aberlemno,  have  no  sculptures  except  of  the  class 
above  described;  the  later  combine  the.se  with  devices  of  a  more  intelligible  kind.  An 
elephant  is  not  unfrequent,  represented  in  such  a  fashion,  that  it  is  obvious  that  the 
artist  could  never  have  seen  one;  and  fabulous  and  grotesque  flgures  abound,  often 
drawn  with  considerable  spirit.  We  have  centaurs,  lions,  leopards,  deer,  beasts  of 
chase,  men  shooting  with  a  bow  and  arrow,  men  devoured  by  animals,  processions  with 
men  and  o.xen,  and  priests  in  their  robes  with  books.  Many  of  these  figures  are  highly 
interesting  illustrations  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  dress  of  the  penod.  On  a  stone 
near  Glammis  is  a  man  witli  a  crocodile's  head.  On  the  cross  at  St.  Vigeane,  a  hybrid, 
half-bird  half-bcost,  appears  in  the  midst  of  a  border  of  entwining  snakes  and  fantastic 
creatures.  A  stone  of  great  interest  at  Meigle  contains  a  representation  of  a  chariot. 
At  Farnell  is  a  group  of  flgures  that  seems  to  be  meant  for  the  temptation.  In  but  two 
instances  have  inscriptions  been  known  to  accompany  these  sculptures;  in  the  one  case 
the  letters  are  so  worn  away  as  to  bo  undecipherable;  in  the  other  instance,  at  St. 
V^geans,  a  few  letters  can  be  traced  of  the  same  Celtic  character  which  has  been  found 
on  the  earliest  Irish  monuments  and  the  oldest  tombs  at  lona. 

The  general  stjrio  of  ornamentation  of  these  stones,  judging  by  a  comparison  with 
Anglo-Saxon  illuminated  MS8.,  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  erected  in  the 
8tli  or  9th  c,  a  period  when  Christianity  had  but  lately  supplanted  paganism  among  the 
Scottish  Picts. 

A  stone  differing  in  character  from  those  described,  now  erected  near  the  house  of 
Newton  in  Aberdeenshire,  in  the  same  neighborhood  in  which  it  was  found,  has  been 
a  notable  puzzle  to  arehseologists.  It  is  not  sculptured,  but  inscribed  in  a  character 
which  seems  uniq^ue.  Besides  the  principal  inscription,  there  is  another  running  along 
the  edge,  consisting  of  groups  of  short  lines,  and  apparently  in  the  Ogham  (q.v.) 
character. 

The  cros.ses  in  Ireland  are  the  likest  to  these  Scottish  monuments.  They  are  chiefly 
found  near  churches  and  graveyards,  and  are  generally  cruciform,  with  a  halo  or  circle 
binding  the  arms  and  stem  together.  They  usually  taper  to  the  top,  on  which  a  conical 
capstone  is  fixed,  and  they  are  inserted  in  pedestals  of  stone,  which  are  frequently 
covered  with  sculpture.  Mx)st  of  their  subjects  are  from  Scripture  history,  without  any- 
tliiug  like  the  Scotch  symbols. 

1  he  Welsh  crosses  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  form  of  a  small  cross  within  a  circle, 
set  on  the  top  of  a  long  shaft,  the  latter  having  at  times  interlaced  ornaments  in  com- 
partments. Many  of  them  have  inscriptions  in  the  Romano-British  character,  relating 
to  the  persons  in  memory  of  whom  they  were  erected. 

The  sculptured  crosses  of  Scandinavia  and  Man  somewhat  resemble  the  Scotch 
monuments  in  their  general  style  of  ornamentation,  though  altogether  destitute  of  the 
peculiar  Scottish  symbols.  On  some  of  them  are  Runic  inscriptions.  One  inscription 
^  n  u  Mavx  cross  indicates  that  Oaut  (probably  a  Norwegian)  made  this  cross  and  all  on 

Ht„  •>.    Another  is  to  the  effect  that erected  this  cross  to  his  fatlier  Ufag,  but 

Qatit  Bjornson  mode  it.  Professor  Munch,  from  the  character  of  the  runes  on  theae 
crosses,  ""ssigns  them  for  date  the  middle  or  end  of  the  11th  century.    See  Runes. 

A  huii-'^'^d  «nd  fifty  of  the  sculptured  stones  of  Scotland  have  been  carefully 
engraved  aiu'^  described  in  a  very  valuable  work  contributed  to  the  Spalding  club  by  Mr. 
John  Stuart.     Some  of  those  belonging  to  the  county  of  Angus  had  been  previoudy 
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illustrated  by  the  late  Mr.  Chalmerg  of  Auldbar,  in  a  volume  forming  one  of  the  Banna- 
tyne  club  series. 

8CUP,  or  SccPPAUO.     See  Pobot. 

8CI(PF£SS  are  holes,  lined  with  lead,  in  a  ship's  side,  intended  to  carry  off  run  or 
other  water  which  may  be  shipped. 

Svusvx,  or  SooBBTJ'Ttra,  is  a  disease  which  is  chamcterized  by  a  depraved  condition 
of  the  blood.  In  conset|uence  of  this  morbid  state  of  the  blood,  there  is  great  debility  of 
the  system  at  large,  with  n  tendenc)^  to  congestion,  hemorrhage,  etc.,  in  various  parts  of 
the  hody,  and  espec^lly  in  the  gums.  It  is  a  disease  that  lias  probably  existed  from  the 
earliest  times,  but  tbe  ilrst  distinct  account  of  it  is  contained  in  the  history  of  the  crusade 
of  Louis  IX.,  in  tlie  13th  c,  against  the  Saracens  of  Egypt,  during  which  the  French 
army  suffered  greatly  from  it.  In  the  18th  c.  it  prevailed  endemically  in  various  parts 
of  the  n.  of  Europe,  and  it  seems  only  to  have  abated  about  a  century  ago.  It  was  in 
badly  fed  armies,  in  besieeed  cities,  and  on  board  ship,  that  its  ravages  were  most 
appalling,  and  it  is  believed  that  more  seamen  perished  from  scurvy  alone  than  from  all 
other  causes  combined,  whether  sicliness,  tempest,  or  battle.  Whole  crews  were  pros- 
trated by  this  scourge,  as  in  the  well-known  case  of  lord  Anson's  memorable  voyage. 

licurvj'  so  closely  resembles  purpura  in  its  general  symptoms  that  it  will  be  sufficient 
for  us  to  refer  to  tlie  article  on  that  disease,  and  here  merely  to  indicate  the  leading 
points  of  difference  between  the  two  diseases,  which,  notwithstanding  their  similarity, 
are  essentially  different.  Scurvy  is  caused  by  a  privation,  for  a  considerable  time,  of 
fresh  succulent  vegetables,  while  purpura  often  makes  its  appearance  when  there  has 
been  no  deficiency  of  this  food,  or  special  abstinence  from  it.  Scurvy  is  most  common 
in  winter  or  tbe  early  spring,  while  summer  and  autumn  are  the  seasons  for  purpura. 
In  scurvy  the  gums  are  iuvariably  swelled  and  spongy,  and  bleed  readily;  in  purpura 
this  is  not  necessai'ily  the  case.  In  scurvy  there  is  extreme  debility  and  depression  of 
spirits,  venesection  and  mercury  do  positive  harm,  while  a  cure  is  rapidly  effected  by 
Uie  administration  of  lemon-juice,  or  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables;  whereas  in  purpura 
there  is  little  or  no  mental  or  bodily  depression,  veuesection  and  mercury  often  give 
relief,  while  no  marked  and  certain- relief  lollows  the  administration  of  the  Icmou-juica 
and  fruits  tliat  are  all  powerful  in  scurvy. 

Although  the  virtues  of  lemon-juice  in  scurvy  were  known  in  this  cotmtry  as  far 
back  as  1030,  when  Jolm  Woodhall,  master  in  surgery,  published  Tim  Surgeon's  M(Ue,  or 
Military  and  DomesUe  Medicine,  this  invaluable  medicine  was  not  made  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  nautical  diet  till  1795.  The  effect  of  this  official  act  may  be  estimated  from  the 
following  numbers.  In  1780  the  number  of  cases  of  scurvy  received  into  Hasler  hospital  (a 
purely  naval  hospital)  was  1457,  while  in  1806  there  was  only  one  case,  and  in  1807  only 
ouc  case.  Many  naval  surgeons  of  the  present  day  have  never  seen  a  case  of  tbe  disease. 
The  potato  possesses  almost  equaHy  great  antiscorbutic  properties,  and,  fortunately, 
potatoes  when  cooked  are  as  active  as  when  taken  raw.  The  late  Dr.  Baly,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  this  discovery,  states  that  "in  several  prisons  the  occurrence  of  scurvy 
has  wholly  ceased  on  tlie  addition  of  a  few  pounds  of  potatoes  beiiij?  made  to  the  weekly 
dieiaiT."  The  salutarj'  action  of  potatoes  is  probably  owing  to  their  containing  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  tartaric  acid,  partly  in  combination  with  potash  and  lime,  and 
partly  free.  In  addition  to  the  dietetic  treatment,  which  should  include  easily  digested 
anitnal  food,  potatoes,  sucb  ripe  fruits  as  can  be  procured,  ahd  an  abundance  of  lemon- 
ade, little  further  need  be  prescribed.  If  necessary,  constipation  must  be  relieved  by 
mild  laxatives,  sucb  as  rhubarb  and  castor-oil ;  the  appetite  may  be  stimulated  by  bitter 
tonics,  and  opiates  given  to  procure  rest  in  case  of  pain  or  obstinate  wakefulness.  When 
the  gums  are  very  troublesome,  solutions  of  tannin,  chloride  of  lime,  or  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  may  be  applied  to  them.  For  an  excellent  account  of  this  disease,  the  reader  ia 
referred  to  the  article  "Scurvy"  by  Dr.  Budd,  in  The  Ubrary  of  Praetioal  Medicine. 

BuukVY-O&ASS,  CodJearia,  a  genus  of  plants  of  tbe  natural  order  erweifera,  having 
small  white  flowers,  and  turgid  many-seeded  pouches;  the  cotyledons  accumbent.  The 
species  are  annual  or  biennial,  rarely  perennial,  plants;  of  humble  growth,  with 
branched  smooth  stems,  smooth  simple  leaves,  and  terminal  racemes  of  flowers.  They 
have  an  acrid  biting  taste,  containing  the  same  pungent  volatile  oil  which  is  found  in 
horse-radish,  and  are  valued  for  their  antiscorbutic  properties.  Common  SctmvY-ORASB 
(C.  offleinalit)  is  sometimes  a  foot  higli;  the  ro^-leaves  are  stalked  and  heart-shaped;  the 
pouches  globose,  ovate,  or  elliptical.  It  is  a  variable  plant,  and  some  of  the  other 
species  described  by  botanists  are  probably  not  essentially  different.  Tlicy  possess  the 
same'  properties.  Scurvy-grass  is  very  common  on  the  shores  of  Britain,  growing  both 
on  rocks  where  there  is  little  soil,  and  in  muddy  places.  It  is  also  found  on  high  moun- 
tuins.  It  is  a  verv  widely  distributed  plant,  and  being  found  on  the  shores  of  almost  all 
parts  of  the  world,  has  often  been  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  sailors,  in  times  when  the 
modem  precautions  against  sea  scurvy  were  unknown. 

SCIT'TAOE,  or  Escuage  (Lat.  scutum,  shield),  a  pecuniary  fine  or  tax  sometimes  levied 
by  the  crown,  in  feudal  times,  as  a  substitute  for  the  personal  service  of  the  vassal.  No 
•cutoge  seems  at  any  time  to  liave  been  levied  in  Scotland. 
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SCU'TABI  (Italian  or  Ltvaatioo  fonn  of  the  Turkish  Utkut'ii i),  a  t.  of  Asiatic  Turkey,- 
on  th3  eastern  ^horc  of  the  Bosporus,  immediately  opposite  (  i  iismntinople,  of  which  it 
may  be  considered  a  suburb.  It  is  built  on  the  sides  and  nunimit  of  a  hill,  sloping 
irregularly  upward  from  the  -water's  edge,  and  liears,  both  externally  and  internally,  u 
great  resemblance  to  the  Turkish  capital.  It  contains  several  mosques,  bazaars,  and 
baths,  a  coik'ge  of  bowling  dervishes,  mnuufactories  of  silks  and  coiton  fabrio",  corn 
ivareliouses,  and  imareU  or  kitchens  for  the  poor.  It  has  long  been  famed  for  its  exten- 
sive cemeteries,  adorned  with  magnificent  cypresses,  the  chosen  rcf  ting-place  of  many  of 
the  Turks  of  Constantinople,  from  -attachment  to  the  sacred  soil  of  Asia,  and  the 
traditionary  belief  that  their  race  will  one  day  be  driven  out  of  Europe.  The  population 
is  variously  estimated  at  from  40,000  to  60,000  or  100,000.  .  This  town  accidentally 
acquired  great  notoriety  in  connection  with  the  English  army  during  the  Russian  war 
(liJ54-66),  -when  the  enormous  barracks  built  by  sultan  Mahmud,  on  uie  southern  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  were  occupied  as  barracks  and  hospital  by  the  English  troops, 
and  formed  the  scene  of  Miss  NightiDgale's  labors,  A  little  to  the  s.  of  the  general 
hospital,  on  the  cliffs  bordering  the  sea  of  Marmora,  is  the  denBely-fillcd  English  burial- 
ground,  where  baron  Maroclietti's  mouiunent  in  honor  of  the  troops  has  lately  beca 
erected. — Scutari  is  a  jdace  of  considerable  traffic,  and  is  the  rendezvous  and  starting- 
point  of  caravans  and  travelers  trading  with  the  interior  of  Asia.  It  occupies  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Giryiopolis;  and  about  2  m.  to  the  s.  lies  the  village  of  KadikSi,  the 
ancient  Clutlcedon, 

SOVTABI  (Turkish  Jskandere,  the  anc.  Seodra),  a  considerable  t.  of  European  Turkey, 
in  northern  Albania,  capital  of  a  sonjak  of  the  same  name,  situated  at  the  southern  end 
Of  the  lake  of  Scutari,  at  the  point  where  the  Bojana,  issuing  from  it,  is  joined  by  the 
Drinassi.  The  lake  is  about  20  m.  long,  and  alx)unds  in  fish.  Scutari  is  a  fortified  town, 
with  a  citadel  on  a  commanding  lieight.  It  has  manufactories  of  arms  and  cotton  goods, 
a  bazaar,  and  yards  for  building  coasting-vessels.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  about  £),000,  of  whom  about  one-half  are  Romaa 
Catholics. 

SCXTTCH'SOX,  in  carpentry,  is  the  small  metal  plate  used  to  form  the  protection  and 
ornament  to  the  keyhole  for  locks;  it  is  usually  of  brass,  but  in  ornamental  cabinet- 
work, is  often  of  ivory,  mother  of  pearl,  etc.    See  Shield. 

SCrftXA  AKD  CEABTB'DIS.  Scylla  (Or.  SSntUaion),  a  rocky  cape  on  the  w.  coast  of 
s.  Italy,  jutting  out  boldly  into  the  sea  so  as  to  form  a  small  peninsula  just  at  the 
northern  entrance  to  the  straits  of  Messina.  About  the  beginning  of  the  6th  c.  (B.C.).  a 
fort  was  built  upcm  the  rock  (which  is  al)out  300  ft.  high,  and  much  hollowed  out  below 
by  the  action  of  the  waves),  and  in  course  of  time  a  small  town  grew  up,  straggling  down 
tiie  slopes  toward  the  sea.  The  navigation  at  this  place  was  looked  upon  by  the  ancients  as 
attended  with  immense  danger,  which,  however,  seems  to  have  been  much  exaggenied, 
for  at  the  present  day  the  risk  is  not  more  than  attends  the  doubling  of  any  ordinary 
cape.  Tlie  rock,  according  to  tlie  Homeric  legend,  was  the  abode  of  a  monster  called 
Bcylla,  possessing  18  feet,  6  long  necks  and  mouths,  each  with  3  i-ows  of  sharp  teeth, 
and  who  barked  fike  a  dog.  There  are  other  accounts  of  Scylla,  one  of  which  representa 
hor  as  having  once  been  a  beautiful  maiden,  beloved  by  the  sea-god  Glaucus,  but  who. 
by  the  jealousy  of  Circfe,  was  changed  into  a  monster  having  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
that  of  a  woman,  while  the  lower  part  consisted  of  the  tail  of  a  fish  or  serpent  surrounded 
by  dogs.  The  modern  ScHla  or  Sciglio  is  a  fortified  town  in  the  province  of  Reg^o- 
cSilabria,  having  large  silk-works,  the  pop.  being  upward  of  7,400,  mostly  sea-fanng 
people. 

Charybdis  (modern  name  Oalofaro),  is  a  celebrated  whirlpool  in  the  straits  of  Messina, 
nearly  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Messina  in  Sicily,  and  in  ancient  -writings 
always  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  Scylla.  The  navigation  of  this  whirlpool  is,  even 
at  the  present  day,  considered  to  be  very  dangerous,  and  must  have  been  exceedingly  so 
to  the  open  ships  of  the  ancients.  A  modern  writer  describes  it  as  being  "an  agitated 
water  of  from  70  to  00  fathoms  in  depth,  circling  in  quick  eddies."  Homer  places  it 
immediately  opposite  to  Scylla,  probably  taking  advantage  of  (he  poetic  license  to 
exaggerate  the  danger  of  the  navigation,  although  it  is  not  improbable  that  thewhirl- 
pooTmay  have  changed  its  situation  since  his  days.  The  myth  connected  with  it  is,  that 
under  a  large  fig-tree,  which  grew  out  of  a  rock  opposite  Scylla,  dwelt  the  monster 
Charybdis,  who  thrice  every  day  sucked  down  tlie  water  of  the  sea,  and  thrice  threw  it 
up  again. 

SCYTHX.    SeeBxAFiRa.  > 

8CTTHIA,  a  name  employed  in  ancient  tim^  to  denote  a  vast,  indefinite,  and  afanost 
unknown  territory  n.  and  e.  of  the  Black  sea,  the  Caspian,  and  the  sea  of  Aral.  But 
the  term  is  not  so  much  geographical  as  ethnologieai,  and  the  only  Interest  attaching  to 
the  barren  catalogue  of  tribes  and  nations,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  classical  writera, 
springs  from  the  hope, of  connecting  these  with  a  recognized  race  of  modern  times. 
Latham  argues — successfully,  as  it  appears  to  us — for  the  Scythians  being  the  ancestors 
of  the  later  Turks,  and  maintains  their  central  and  primitive  abode  to  have  been  Inde- 
pendent Tartary,  whence  they  spread  w.  round  the  Caspian  into  Russia,  Transylvania, 
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and  perhap*  even  eastern  Hungary.  Niebahr  and  Neumann  favor  tb«  hypothesis  of  a 
Mongol  origin  for  the  Scytltiana;  -wliile  others  regard  them  as  Finns  or  Circassians.  In 
their  mode  of  life  they  were  mainly  nomadic  and  paetoral,  though  we  read  of  some 
trans-Danubian  and  Eoxine  tribes  that  followed  agriculture.  Hony  of  them  were. 
hippemolffi  ("mare-milkers"). 

SCYTHOP'OLIS,  the  biblical  Bethshan  or  Bethshean,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Manaaseh ;  3  m.  w.  of  the  Jordan,  and  13  m.  s.  of  the  sea  of  Galilee.  The  name  8cy- 
thopolis  is  not  known  at  the  present  day,  but  the  ancient  town  and  name  are  found  in 
the  modern  Beisan.  It  was  once  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop,  and  during  the  crusades, 
of  an  archbishopric  It  contains  now  but  60  or  70  houses.  Extensive  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city  are  found. 

SEA,  in  its  general  signification,  denotes  that  large  expanse  of  salt  water  which  covers 
the  more  depressed  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  fills  up  each  hollow  and  rift  to 
a  certain  uniform  level,  completing  as  far  as  possible  the  spheroidicity  of  tlie 
globe,  and  divides  its  surface  into  two  great  and  innumerable  smaller  portions — the  Old 
and  New  Worlds  and  their  islands.  This  immense  body  of  water  is  not  distributed  with 
the  least  approach  to  regularity,  but  here  forms  a  huge  basin,  there  becomes  a  long  and 
tortuous  inlet  or  strait,  which  narrows  or  widens  as  the  configuration  of  the  land-surface 
OD  eaclt  aide  permits;  nor  is  it  placed  symmetrically  to  the  earth's  axis  of  rotation;  for 
the  hemisphere  of  which  the  8.w.  comer  of  England  is  the  center  or  pole  contains  the 
whole  of  uie  land-surface,  if  we  except  the  triangular  portion  of  South  America,  s.  of 
Uruguay,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  most  of  the  East  Indian  islands,  and  the  land 
around  the  s.  pole  (of  unknown  extent).  The  other  hemisphere  is,  with  these  excep- 
tions, wholly  water.  Prom  this  irregular  distribution  of  the  sea  over  the  earth's  surface, 
antl  from  the  specific  gravity  of  water  tieing  about  f  of  that  of  the  land,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  whole  globe  does  not  coiTCspond  accurately 
with  its  center  of  figure.  'The  extent  of  sea-surface  is  estimated  at  144,713,830  English 
sq.  m.,  or  nearly  |  of  the  whole  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  its  mass,  on  the  supposition 
of  an  average  depth  of  3  m.,  is  about  ^^  of  that  of  the  whole  glabe;  such  estimates 
however,  can  be  considered  at  best  as  only  rough  approximations.  One  of  the  most 
remark:ible  features  of  the  sea  is  its  continuity  or  oneness;  for  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
num3rous  large  stretches  of  salt  water,  as  the  sea  of  Azof,  Black,  Mediterranean,  and 
Baltic  seas,  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  othsrs,  have  b.iraly  avoided  becoming  detachud 
lakes,  very  few  such  are  found  on  the  earth's  surface;  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
Caspian  and  Aral  seas,  they  are  of  small  size.  i 

C'jmpnUion,,  8:)eeifie  Qravity,  and  Temperature  of  the  Sea. — The  ocean  consistsof  salt 
water,  and  from  its  continual  motion,  under  the  influence  of  currents  and  waves,  pre- 
serves, genei-ally  speaking,  unifoi-m  saltness.  Under  special  circumstances,  however, 
we  find  the  saltness  iucreased,  as  by  the  excess  of  evaporation  over  the  fresh-water 
influx  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  seas,  and  about  the  northern  and  southern  limits  of 
the  tropical  belt;  and  decreased,  by  the  contrary  cause,  in  the  sea  of  Azof,  Black  sea. 
Baltic  sea,  and  in  the  polar  regions.  See  Tradb-wisds.  The  origin  of  the  saltness  of 
the  sea  is  sutllcieutly  accounted  for  when  we  consider  that  the  chloride  of  sodium  and 
other  soluble  salts  which  form  constituent  ingredients  of  the  globe  are  being  constantly 
washed  out  of  the  soil  and  rocks  by  rain  and  springs,  and  carried  down  by  the  rivers; 
and  as  the  evaporation  which  feeds  the  rivers  carries  none  of  the  dissolved  matter  back 
to  the  land,  the  tendency  is  to  accumulate  in  the  sea.  "The  principal  ingredients  found 
in  sea- water  ore  chloride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt,  together  with  salts  of  magnesia  and 
lime.  A  more  exact  analysis  will  be  given  under  WATsat  The  average  specific  gravity- 
of  the  sea,  out  of  reach  of  the  exceptional  action  of  the  melting  of  snow,  rain,  or  river- 
water  is  (at  83'  Farhr.)  1. 03655.  The  slight  variations  in  tlie  saltness  of  the  sea  must 
necessarily  produce  corresponding  changes  in  its  specific  gravity;  accordingly,  on  the 
northern  and  southern  limits  of  the  torrid  zone,  the  mean  specific  gravity  of  the  sea  is, 
in  different  longitudes,  1-037&;,  1-0368;  while  at  the  equatorial  calm  belt  it  is  1.0353, 
1.0367;  and  on  the  whole  shows  a  tendency  to  diminish  as  the  latitude  increases, 
Bcechey  having  found  it  to  bo  1.0358  in  lats.  55°  to  60°  n.  and  s.  in  the  Pacific,  and  King 
1-0335  in  the  corresponding  latitudes  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  considerably  diminished 
near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  in  those  inlets  or  eemi-lacustrine  arms  which  are  the 
depositories  of  more  river-water  than  compensates  for  their  evaporation,  as  in  the  Black 
sea,  where  it  is  1.0143,  and  in  the  Baltic,  only  1.0086. 

The  temperature  of  the  sea,  where  it  is  not  affected  by  currents  from  a  warmer  or 
colder  region,  necessarily  corresponds  to  the  normal  temperature  of  tlie  latitude;  but  this 
is  true  only  of  the  w^ater  at  and  near  the  surface,  for  it  lias  been  recently  proved  by  the 
observations  made  on  deep-sea  temperature  by  Carpenter,  Wy ville  Thomson,  and  others, 
that  the  temperature  rapidly  diminishes  with  the  depth,  particularly  in  tropical  and  tem- 
perate regions,  till  at  great  depths  ice-cold  water  is  everywhere  found.  Thus,  from  the 
extensive  obeei-vations  made  by  H.M.S.  GfuiUenger  in  the  North  Atlantic  during  1873,  it 
is  shown  that  at  the  equator,  where  the  surface  temperature  is  about  80°,  the  decrease  with 
the  depth  is  so  rapid,  that  at  60  fathoms  from  the  surfoce  the  temperature  is  only  61°.5; 
at  150  fathoms  it  is  50°;  at  700  fathoms,  the  temperature  has  fallen  to  40°;  nt  about  1600 
lathoms,  to  36°.    Below  this  it  diminishes  at  a  much  slower  rate,  till  it  falls  nearly  to 
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freezing  at  all  great  depths  which  are  connected  by  under-currentg  with  the  Antarctic 
or  Arctic  seas.  The  sea-water  of  the  upper  60  or  80  fathoms  is  affected  by  the  sohr 
heat.  Immediately  beneath  thin  sun-heated  up^>er  stratum,  it  is  remarkable  that  all  the 
water  in  the  North  Atlantic,  as  far  as  hit.  40°,  la  warmer  th:m  that  at  tlie  same  depth 
under  tlie  equator.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  upper  1500  fathoms  Id  the  North 
Atlantic  is  4'. 5  warmer  thun  the  same  upper  stratum  at  tlie  equator.  As  regards  the 
temperature  of  the  water  at  the  bottom,  at  nil  stations  between  Bermuda  and  the  equator 
ou  tlie  e.  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  temperature  is  remarkably  uniform  at  35°. 2;  iu  the 
bay  of  Biscay,  to  n.e.  of  this  line,  it  is  1°  warmer;  s.w.  of  the  same  line,  1°  colder; 
whereas,  further  s.  at  the  equator,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic,  it  is  32°. 4,  or  2°.8 
colder.  This  last  fact  is  of  very  great  importance,  since,  from  the  circumstance  tliat  at 
the  equator  the  bottom  temperature  is  82°.4,  and  that  at  all  stations  to  n.  of  it  the  bottom 
temperature  is  warmer,  it  follows  that  the  cold  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  as 
far  B.  as  the  Azores  and  bay  of  Biscay,  equally  with  that  at  the  equator,  is  derived  from 
an  Antarctic,  and  not  from  an  Arctic  source.  This  cold  Antarctic  current  entering  the 
North  Atlantic  is  found  between  1700  fathoms  and  the  bottom,  a  total  thickness  of  700 
fathoms.  Ice-cold  water  has  also  been  found  at  the  bottom  in  the  Arabian  sea.  la 
laud-locked  seas,  such  as  the  Mediterranean,  whose  deep  water  is  not  in  communication 
with  that  of  the  Atlantic,  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  sea  at  the  straits  of  Gibmltar. 
the  bottom  temperature  does  not  fall  so  low  as  that  of  tlie  ocean.  Thus  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  Mediterranean  at  1508  fathoms  is  65*,  whereas  at  this  depth  in  the  oceau  it  is 
so  low  as  86°.  Bee  Isothermal  Lines.  The  highest  surface-temperature  does  not 
corre^ond  with  the  equator,  but  owing  to  the  disturbing  iniiuence  of  currents  in  the  fol- 
lowing regions:  Between  Sumatra  and  the  Zanzibar  coast;  e.  of  the  PtiiUppine  islands, 
to  long.  170°  c. ;  e.  of  Culia  and  Florida;  and  n.e.  'of  cape  St.  Koque. 

(Morand  Plnup?u>re»eeneeofihe  Sea. — Tlie  color  of  the  ocean,  when  free  from  admixture 
of  foreign  substances,  as  animalcules,  vegetable  organisms,  excessive  rain,  or  the  tinted 
waters  of  swollen  rivers,  is  a  pure  deep  blue,  which  becomes  less  marked  wherv  the 
water  is  of  less  depth.  A  "different "  color  of  sea- water  is  due  to  the  presence  of  some 
foreign  substance;  'e.g.,  the  red,  brown,  and  white  patclies  of  the  Pacific  and  lodian 
oceans  to  the  presence  of  swarms  of  animalcules,  and  the  colors  of  the  Red  and  Yellow 
seas  to  matters  of  vegetable  origin.  The  Rhone,  at  its  emergence  from  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  and  the  lake  itself,  exhibit  an  intensity  of  blue  far  surpassing  that  of  any  sea. 
The  phosphorescence  of  the  sea  is  due  to  the  presence  of  myriads  of  mvertebnita,  csik- 
cially  rhizopoda,  tuuicata,  etc.    See  LtrmiiOsiTY  of  Oboasic  Bodies. 

Jjopth  of  the  /Ska.— Till  very  recently,  it  might  be  said  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  more  frequented  strips  along  the  coast,  and  such  other  portions  as  afforded  anchor- 
age ground,  our  knowledge  of  the  depth  of  the  ocean  amounted  to  nothing.  It  is  true 
that  deep-sea  soundings  had  been  frequently  made,  but  from  the  necessary  defective- 
ness of  the  ordinary  "  lead"  and  inattention  to  the  effect  of  uudcr-currents  in  destroy- 
ing the  perpendicularity  of  the  line,  little  dependence  could  be  placed  on  the  results 
obtained.  It  is  chiefly  m  the  Atlantic  that  the  new  and  trustworthy  method  of  sounding 
(q.v.)  has  been  practiced,  and  the  contours  of  its  bottom  may  now  be  considered  as  fairly 
ascertained.  The  greatest  depth  measured  by  the  ChtMernger  (in  n.  lat.  10°  41',  w.  long. 
65°  7',  was  8,875  f^oms,  or  28,250  ft.  (about  4.4  miles).  Over  a  great  extent  of  the 
area  the  depth  ranges  between  2,000  and  8.000  fathoms.  Along  the  middle  runs  an 
irregular  ridge,  on  which  the  depth  is  less  than  2,000  fathoms,  and  n.  of  60°  a  plateau  of 
similar  depth  extends,  with  little  interruption,  from  Ireland  to  Newfoundland,  on  wbii-h 
the  telegniph  cables  are  laid.  Nowhere  round  the  British  isles  is  the  sea  above  400  ft.  deep. 
In  the  Paciflc,  several  tracks  of  soundings  were  obtained  during  the  Challenger  expedi- 
tion (1873-75).  Prom  the  numerous  islands  which  stud  this  ocean,  one  might  be  led  to 
assume  its  comparative  shallowness ;  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case,  for  the  islands  rise 
abruptly  from  the  bottom,  and  very  deep  soundings  have  been  obtained  near  their  shores. 
Over  a  great  part  of  the  area,  the  deptli  is  over  2,000  fathoms;  in  the  deeper  parts,  it 
mnges  from  8,000  to  over  4,000  fathoms.  The  deepest  sounding  got  was  4,475  fathoms 
(2e;850ft.  or  above  5  m.),  in  n.  lat.  11°  24',  e.  long.  148°  16',  near  the  I^drone  islonds. 
From  the  remarkable  gentleness  of  slope  of  the  bed  of  the  Arctic  ocean  to  the  n.  of 
Siberia,  the  line  giving  only  14  to  15  fathoms  at  160  m.  from  the  shore,  and  from  its  con- 
figuration on  the  n.  of  America,  it  is  generally  concluded  to  be  by  far  the  shallowest  of 
the  oceans.  Of  the  depth  of  the  Antarctic  ocean,  little  is  known,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be 
deeper  than  its  antipodal  kinsman.  Near  the  Antarctic  circle.  8.e.  from  Kerguelen,  the 
G/inUenger  took  a  few  soundings  varying  from  1800  to  1975  fathoms.  From  oil  that  has 
hitherto  been  observed,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  land-surface  under  water  were  the  coun- 
terpart as  regards  eminences  and  hollows,  chasms,  valleys,  plateaus,  etc. ,  of  the  land- 
surface  above. 

Motion  of  the  Sea. — The  sea  is  in  a  state  of  perpetual  restlessness.its  motion  being  either 
a  vertical  oscillation,  or  an  actual  transference  of  its  waters  from  one  place  to  another. 
The  first  motion,  which  constitutes  waves,  is  .due  cither  to  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and 
,  moon  on  such  a  mobile  body  as  the  sea  (see  Tides),  or  to  the  impulsive  action  of  the  winds 
which  blow  over  its  surface  (see  Waves);  the  second  arises  from  the  sun,  which? 
directly  through  its  heat,  and  indirectly  by  scorching  dry  winds,  produces  evaporation 
to  a  great  extent,  of  the  parts  most  exposed  to  its  influence,  and  by  its  similar  action  on  tl>» 
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atmosphere  (see  Trade-wdiT)),  canses  a  transference  of  this  vapor  to  remote  latitudes, 
where  it  descends  as  rain,  and,  destroying  the  equilibrium  of  the  sea,  gives  rise  to  cur- 
Ttnt*.  The  nature  of  these  currents  is  described  under  QvhV  Strkam,  and  the  cliief 
currents  of  each  ocean  are  found  under  its  own  head.  This  constant  motion  -of  the  sea 
is  of  great  service  in  tending  to  equalize  the  temperature  of  different  parts  of  the 
globe;  it  also  produces  remarkable  changes  in  the  form  of  coasts,  eating  into  rocks, 
converting  low-lying  lands  into  shoals  and  sand-banks,  or  carrying  away  the  earthy 
materials,  and  depositing  them  in  some  distant  region.  The  erosive  action  of  the  sea  is 
generally  almost  imperceptible  during  several  years,  but  in  couree  of  two  or  three  cen- 
turies the  magnitude  of  the  changes  ejected  hy  it  is  almost  Incredible. 

On  the  economic  value  of  the  sea  as  a  purifier,  and,  as  a  commercial  highway,  it  is 
unnecessaiy  to  dilate.  For  some  of  the  peculiar  phenomena  of  the  sen,  sec  Icbbebos, 
Aurora  Borealis,  Whirlpools,  the  five  great  oceans  (q.v.),  Coral,  etc. 

The  term  sea  is  also  applied  in  a  more  limited  though  indefinite  sense  to  an  offshoot 
of  one  of  the  oceans,  as  to  the  Black,  Baltic,  Okhotsk  seas,  to  any  portion  nf  an  ocean 
which  from  its  position  or  configuration  is  considered  deserving  of  a  special  name,  and 
to  the  two  great  inland  salt  lakes  of  central  Asia,  the  Caspian  and  Aral  seas. 

BEA,  SovEREiONTT  OP  THE.  Blsckstone  lays  it  down  that  the  m.iin  or  high  seas  are 
part  of  the  realm  of  England,  as  the  courts  of  admiralty  have  jurisdiction  there:  hut  adds 
that  they  are  not  subject  to  common  law.  But  the  law  of  nations,  as  now  understood, 
recognizes  no  dominion  in  any  one  nation  over  the  high  seas,  which  are  the  highway  of 
all  nations,  and  governed  by  the  public  law  of  the  civilized  world.  Such  a  right  has, 
however,  long  been  claimed  over  the  foilr  seas  surrounding  the  Britis-h  isles.  It 
was  strongly  asserted  by  Selden,  and  denied  by  Grotius,  and  measures  were  taken  to 
vindicate  the  right  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Every  nation  has  undoubtedly  a  right  to 
the  exclusive  dominion  of  the  sea  within  a  certain  not  very  well-defined  distance  from  the 
shore,  depending  on  the  usage  of  the  country.  This  right  of  lordship  includes  the  right 
to  free  navigation,  to  fishing,  to  taking  wrecks,  the  forbidding  passage  to  enemies,  the 
Tight  of  flag,  of  jurisdiction,  etc.  By  the  law  of  England,  the  main  sea  begins  at  low- 
water  mark;  and  between  low  and  high  water  mark  the  common  law  and  admiralty  have. 
It  divided  jurisdiction,  one  on  land  when  left  dry,  the  other  on  the  water  when  it  is  full 
sea.  By  the  law  of  Scotland,  the  sea-shore  is  not  considered  to  extend  beyond  the  point 
which  the  sea  reaches  in  ordinary  tides.    See  Blockade,  Neutrals. 

SEA-ANEM'ONE.    See  Actikia,  ante. 

SEA-BEAR.     SccOtart,  ante. 

6EABURY,  Samuel,  d.d.,  1729-96;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Tale  college  in  1748; 
studied  medicine  and  tbeolos}'  in  Scotland;  ordained  in  Loudon  in  1758;  pastor  of 
churches  in  New  Brunswick,  jN.  J. ;  Jamaica,  Long  Island;  Westchester,  N.  Y.,  1756-75; 
suspected  of  being  the  author  of  Feme  tory  psmphlets,  was  imprisoned  for  a  while  in 
New  Haven;  resided  during  the  revolutionarj'  war  mostly  in  New  York;  went  to  Eng- 
land in  1784,  and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Connecticut;  chosen  rector  of  St.  James's 
church.  New  London,  Conn. ;  took  part  in  revising  the  JPraycr-Book  and  preparing  the 
constitution  for  the  American  Episcopal  church  which  was  adopted  in  1789. 

SEABITRT,  Samtel,  d.d.;  1801-72;  b.  Conn.;  ordained  priest  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church  in  1827;  was  missionary  on  Long  Island;  professor  of  languages  at 
Flushing  institute,  18S0-84;  editor  of  The  Chvrefiman,  1834-49;  rector  of  the  church  of 
the  Annunciation,  1838-68;  professor  of  biblical  learning  in  the  general  theological 
seminary,  1863-72.  He  publislied  ITie  Continuity  of  the  Chvreh  of  England  in  the  16m  e.; 
Supremacy  and  Obligation  of  Conscience;  The  Thwry  and  Ute  of  the  Chvreh  Calendar. 

SEA-CAT.     See  Chumsra,  anU. 

SEA-COW.    See  Manatee,  or  Lamantih,  ante. 

■BA  CVCinCBES.    See  Holothuria. 

SEA-DEVIL.     See  Angler,  ante. 

SEA-DUCK.    See  Scoter,  anU. 

SEA-EAGLE.    See  Erne,  ante. 

SEA-EGG,  or  Sea  Urchin.    See  EcHimrs. 

SEA-ELEPHANT.'    See  Elephant,  Ska,  anta. 

SEA-FAN.    See  Goroonia,  ante. 

SEA-FOX.    See  Fox-Shark,  mU. 

BBA-eSAfE,  B>phedra,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  gnetaeea,  a  natural  order 
consisting  of  a  small  number  of  species,  closely  allied  in  botanical  characters  to  the  coni- 
fera,  and  by  many  botanists  united  with  that  order,  although  differing  much  in  appear- 
ance. The  gnetaeea  are  small  trees,  or  twiggy  shrubs,  with  opposite  orchistei-ed  branches 
and  jointed  stems,  whence  they  are  sometimes  called  Joint-Firs.  They  secrete  not  resin- 
ous but  watery  matter.  The  development  of  the  ovule  is  very  peculiar;  it  has  a  project- 
ing process  formed  from  the  intimate  covering  of  the  nucleus. 

tDSA'HAlI  HABBOB,  a  sea-port  in  the  co.  of  Du^ham,  6  m.  s.  of  Sunderland.  Its 
ezceUent  harbor  is  furnished  with  wharfs,  quays,  and  jetties,  and  the  town  contains  bot- 
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tie-works,  blast  furnaces,  an  iron-foundiy,  and'  chemical  works.  It  communicates  by 
railway  with  collieries  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  principal  articles  of  export  are  coals  and 
agricultural  produce.  The  population  of  this  thriving  little  sea-port  town  was.  In  1871, 
7,13S.  The  population  in  1851  being  3,538,  it  has  accordingly  more  than  doubled  meaa- 
time. 

SEA-HOG.    See  Porpoise,  ante. 

BEA-EOBBE,  in  heraldry,  a  fabulous  animal,  consisting  of  the  upper  part  of  a  horse 
with  webbed  feet,  united  to  the  tail  of  a  fiaU.  A  scalloped  flu  is  carried  down  the  back. 
The  arms  of  the  town  of  Cambridge  are  supported  by  two  sea-hoi-ses,  proper  finned  and 
maned  or. 

SEA-HORSE.    See  Hiffocampvb,  anU. 

SEA-HORSE  or  Walbub.    See  Morse,  ante. 

SEA-KALE,  OrCfvU>e  maritima  ;  see  Crakbe,  a  perennial  plant  with  large  roundish 
einuated  sea-green  leaves,  found  on  the  sea-shores  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  ia 
Britain.  The  blanched  sprouts  have  become  a  veiy  favorite  esculent  in  Britain,  although 
as  yet  little  known  on  the  continent.  The  common  people,  on  some  of  the  shores  of 
England,  have  long  been  in  the  practice  of  watching  them  when  they  cume  tbrouj^ 
the  sand,  and  using  them  as  a  pot-herb,  but  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  in  the  kitchea 
garden  became  general  only  at  a  comparatively  recent  date.  In  requires  a  deep  rich  soil, 
and"  the  care  of  the  gardener  is  bestowed  upon  the  blanching,  without  which  the  sprouts 
are  not  tender  and  agreeable,  but  even  acrid.  Tlie  blanching  is  accomplished  in  various 
ways,  by  earth,  sand,  boards,  earthenware  pots,  etc.  Sea-kale  is  generally  raised  froia 
seed,  although  also  sometimes  propagated  by  offsets  or  by  cuttings  of  the  roots.  The 
seedling^  do  not  yield  a  crop  till  the  third  year;  but  a  plantation  of  sea-kale  remains 
productive  for  many  years.  It  is  planted  in  rows,  four  to  six  feet  apart.  It  sends  ita 
tap-root  veiy  deep  into  the  ground. 

SEAL  (Lat.  tigiUum,  Fr.  tceau),  an  impression  on  wax  or  other  soft  substance  made 
^f  rom  a  die  or  matrix  of  metal,  a  gem,  or  some  other  material.     The  stamp  which  yields 
'the  impression  is  sometimes  itself  called  the  seal.    In  Egypt,  seals  were  in  use  at  an 
early  period,  the  matrix  generally  forming  part  of  a  ring  (see  Gbm,  Rma).     Devices  of 
a  variety  of  sorts  were  in  use  at  Rome,  both  by  the  earUer  emperors  and  private  indi- 
,Tiduals.    The  emperors,  after  the  time  of  Constantine,  introduced  buUa  or  leaden  seals, 
and  their  use  was  continued  after  the  fall  of  the  western  empire  by  the  popes,  who 
attached  them  to  documents  by  cords  or  bauds.    On  the  earlier  papal  seals  are  mono- 
grams of  the  pope;  afterward  the  great  seal  contained  the  name  of  the  pope  in  full,  and 
a  cross  between  the  heads  of  St.  Peter  and  8L  Paul,  while  the  papal  privy  seal,  impressed 
not  on  lead,  but  on  wax,  known  as  the  seal  of  the  Juhefman,  represented  St.  Peter  fishing. 
In  the  9th  and  10th  c.  we  find  Charlemagne,  the  Byzantine  emperors,  and  the  Veneti.'in 
doges,  occasionally  sealing  with  gold,  and  we  have  an  instance  as  late  as  the  16th  c.  of 
a  gold  seal  appended  to  the  treaty  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  between  Henry 
Vfil.  and  Francis  I.  % 

Seals  were  not  much  used  in  England  in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  but  they  came  into 
general  use  after  the  Norman  conquest.  On  the  royal  great  seals  was  the  kin^  in  armor 
on  a  caparl.soncd  horse  galloping,  his  arms  being  shown  on  his  shield  after  uie  period 
when  arms  came  into  use;  and  the  reverse  represented  the  king  seated  on  a  throna 
The  great  seals  of  Scotland  begin  with  Duncaa  II.  in  the  end  of  the  11th  c,  and  have 
also  for  subject  the  king  on  horseback;  the  counterseal,  with  the  seated  figure,  being 
used  first  by  Alexander  iT,  and  the  earliest  appearance  of  the  arms  of  Scotland  being  on 
the  seal  of  Alexander  IL  In  both  countries  there  were  also  the  privy  seals  with  the 
royal  arms  only. 

Ecclesiastical  seals  first  appear  in  the  9th  c,  and  attained  great  beauty  in  the  18th 
and  14tli.  They  are  of  the  pointed  oval  form  known  as  venea  piteig ;  and  have  for  sub- 
jects, a  figure  of  the  bishop,  sometimes  of  the  Trinity,  the  Virgin,  or  a  patron  saint, 
seated  under  an  elaborate  architectural  canopy. '  The  arms  of  the  bishop  are  often 
added. 

Under  the  Norman  monarchsof  England,  sealing  became  a  legal  formality,  necessary 
to  the  authentication  of  a  deed;  and  frpm  the  18th  c.  onward,  the  seals  of  all  persons 
of  noble  or  gentle  birth  represented  their  armorial  ensigns.  The  seal  was  generally 
appended  to  the  document  by  passing  a  strip  of  parchment  or  a  cord  through  a  slit  in 
its  lower  edge;  and  the  ends  bemg  held  together,  the,  wax  was  pressed  or  molded  round 
them  a  short  distance  from  the  extremity,  and  the  matrix  impressed  on  it.  Occasionally 
the  seal  was  not  pendant,  but  the  wax  was  spread  on  the  deed.  The  colored  wax  with 
the  impression  was  sometimes  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  white  wax  forming  a  protective 
border  to  it.  In  England,  a  seal  is  still  an  essential  to  all  legal  instruments  by  which 
^eal  estate  is  conveyed ;  but  since  subscription  has  also  become  necessary,  the  practice 
of  sealing  has  degenerated  into  a  mere  formality.  The  custom  was  gradually  introduced 
of  covering  the  wax  with  white  paper,  on  which  the  impression  was  made,  and  latterly 
wafers  have  been  considered  a  sufilcient  substitute  for  seals. 

■In  Scotland,  every  freeholder  was  obliged  by  statutes  of  Robert  HI.  and  James  L  to 
have  his  seal  of  arms,  an  impression  of  which  was  kept  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  court 
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of  the  shire;  and  among  the  Scottish  armorial  seals  of  the  14th  and  15Ui  centuries  are 
some  of  wonderful  beauty  of  execution.  At  1540,  c.  117,  for  the  first  time  mode  sub- 
scription an  essential  formality  to  deeds;  but  sealing  still  continued  to  be  necessary  till 
1584,  when  it  was  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  deeds  containing  a  clause  of  registra- 
tion, and  soon  afterward  the  practice  was  altogether  laid  aside. 

The  use  of  corporate  seals  by  towns  and  boroughs  dates  as  far  back  as  the  12th  cen- 
tu^.  The  earlier  corporate  seals  bear  the  town  gates,  city  walls,  or  some  similar 
device;  the  use  of  corporate  arms  did  not  l^egin  till  the  latter  half  of  the  14th  century. 

The  principal  use  of  seals  in  the  present  day  is  in  closing  letters,  and  even  for  this  pur- 
pose they  have  of  late  years  been  less  used  tlian  formerly ;  owing  to  the  fashion  of  using 
stamped  adhesive  envelopes. 

Tiie  study  of  mcditeval  seals  is  of  great  importance  and  interest  in  connection  with 
many  branches  of  archeeology,  including  heraldic  and  genealogical  investigations.  See 
GfEAT  Se.\i.;  Privy  Seal. 

SEAL  (ante),  in  law,  is  defined  by  Coke,  as  "wax  with  an  impression,"  and  such  a~ 
seal  was  required  at  common  law.  In  many  of  the  states,  a  scroll,  i.e.,  a  mark  or  flourish 
with  tlie  pen  has  the  validity  of  a  seal.  Courts  take  judicial  notice  of  the  seal  of  a 
notary  public,  and  of  superior  courts,  but  not  of  foreign  courts,  except  courts  of  mari- 
time and  admiralty  jurisdiction.  No  proof  need  lie  made  of  the  public  seal  of  a  foreign 
State,  and  all  documents,  decrees,  etc.,  bearing  such  seal  are  presumed  genuine.  A  con- 
tract with  a  seal  affixed  is  called  a  specialty.  Tlie  seal  of  the  United  States  was  adopted 
by  congress  June  20,  1782. 

8EAX,  P/ioea  a  Linnrean  genus  of  mammalia,  now  forming  the  family  vhoeida,  and 
including  all  that  family  except  the  morse  (q.v.),  or  walrus.  The  name  seal  is  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  seol.  The  Phoeida  constitute,  in  Cuvier's  system,  a  section  of  earnioora 
(q.y.)  designated  amphibia.  Their  structure  is  most  perfectly  adapted  to  an  aquatic  life, 
and  they  live  chiefly  in  water, but  spend  part  of  then-  time  on  shore,  reposing  and  basking 
in  the  sunshine  on  rocks,  sand-banks,  ice-fields,  or  beaches;  and  they  bring  forth  tlieir 
young  on  shore.  The  body  is  elongated,  and  tapers  from  tlie  chest  to  the  tail;  the  head 
somewhat  resembles  that  of  a  dog,  and  in  most  of  the  species  the  brain  is  large;  the  feef 
are  short,  and  little  more  than  the  paw  projects  beyond  the  skin  of  the  body;  all  the 
feet  are  thoroughly  webbed,  and  flve-toed ;  the  fore-feet  are  placed  like  those  of  other 
quadrupeds;  but  the  hind- feet  are  directed  backward,  like  a  prolongation  of  the  bo<|y, 
and  between  them  is  a  short  tail.  The  toes,  particularly  those  oi  the  hind-feet,  are 
capable  of  being  spread  out  very  widely  in  swimmmg,  so  as  to  give  great  propulsive  power. 
The  movements  of  scaIs  in  the  water  are  very  rapid  and  graceful;  on  land,  they  are 
very  peculiar;  even  the  fore-feet  being  little  used  or  not  at  all,  but  tlie  body  contracted 
by  an  upward  bending  of  the  spine,  and  so  thrown  foi-ward  by  a  succession  of  jerks;  in 
which  way,  however,  a  seal  makes  its  escape  very  rapidly  from  an  assailant.  The  flexi- 
bili^  of  tlie  spine  in  seals  is  vei-y  remarkable,  and  depends  on  the  very  large  intervertebral 
cartilafes,  formed  of  fibrous  concentric  rings.  The  muscles,  which  are  connected  witlx 
the  some  on  all  sides,  are  of  great  strength. 

The  teeth  differ  considerably  in  the  different  ^nera,  but  in  all  are  adapted  for  the 
seizure  of  slippery  prey,  the  chief  food  of  seals  being  fishes,  although  they  do  not  reject 
Other  animal  tood,  and  are  said  even  to  feed  in  part  on  vegetable  substances.  Their 
incisors  are  either  six  in  the  upper  jaw  and  four  in  the  lower,  or  four  in  the  upper  and 
two  in  the  lower;  tbey  all  have  large  and  strong  canine  teeth;  and  the  molars,  usually 
Ave  or  six  on  each  side  in  each  jaw,  are  either  sharp-edged  or  conical,  and  l>e8et  with 
points.  Seals  have  a  remarkable  habit  of  swallowing  large  stones,  for  which  noprobable 
reason  has  yet  been  conjectured.  Their  stomachs  are  very  often  found  to  be  in  part 
filled  with  stones.  The  stomach  is  quite  simple;  the  gullet  (cuop?uigus) eaUiia  it  at  the 
left  extremity;  the  coecum  is  short,  the  intestinal  canal  long. 

The  respiration  of  seals  is  extremly  slow,  about  two  minutes  intervening  between 
one  breath  and  another,  when  the  animal  is  on  land  and  in  full  activity.  A  seal  has 
been  known  to  remain  twenty -five  minutes  under  water.  Their  slowness  of  respiration, 
and  power  of  suspending  it  for  a  considerable  time,  is  of  great  use,  as  enabling  them  to 
pnreue  their  prey  under  water.  The  fur  of  seals  is  very  smooth,  and  abundantly  lubri- 
cated with  an  oily  secretion.  There  is  generally  an  inner  coating  of  rich  fur,  through 
'Which  grow  long  hairs,  forming  an  outer  covering.  Another  adaptation  to  aquatic  life 
and  cold  climates  appears  in  a  layer  of  fat  immediately  under  the  skin — from  which 
teal  oil  is  obtained — serving  not  only  for  support  when  food  is  scarce,  but  for  protection 
from  cold,  and  at  the  same  time  rendering  the  whcHe  body  lighter.  The  nostrils  are 
capable  of  being  readily  and  completely  closed,  and  are  so  while  the  seal  is  under 
water;  and  there  is  a  similar  provision  for  the  ears;  while  the  eye,  which  is  large, 
ecbibits  remarkable  peculiarities,  supposed  to  be  intended  for  its  adaptation  to  use  both 
in  air  and  water.  "Die  face  is  provided  with  strong  whiskers,  connected  at  their  base 
witii  luge  nerves. 

Seals  produce  their  young  only  once  a  year;  sometimes  one,  sometimes  two,  at  a 

birth.    Not  long  after  their  birth,  the  young  are  conducted  by  the  mother  to  the  sea. 

Many,  if  not  all,  of  the  species  are  polygamous.    Terrible  fights  occur  among  the  males. 

■  Seals  are  very  much  on  their  guard  against  the  approach  of  man,  where  they  have 
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been  much  molested;  but  where  they  Lave  been  subjected  to  no  molestation,  they  are 
far  from  being  shy,  and  approach  very  close  to  boats,  or  to  men  on  shore,  as  if  animutcd 
by  curiosity.  They  are  much  affected  by  musical  sounds.  Aflute^is  said  to  attract 
seals  to  a  boat,  where  they  have  not  learned  caution  from  sore  experience;  and  the 
ringing  of  the  church  bell  at  Hoy,  in  Orkney,  has  very  often  caused  the  appearance  of 
numerous  seals  in  the  little  bay.  Seals  possess  all  tlie  five  senses  in  perfection. 
,  The  common  seal  and  some  of  the  other  species  are  very  inlelligeiit;  but  tliere  is  con- 
siderable difference  in  this  respect  among  the  species.  The  common  seal  and  some 
bib^i's  have  often  been  tamed,  and  are  capable  of  liviqg  long  in  domestication,  if  freely 
Mipplied  with  water.  They  become  very  familiar  with  those  who  attend  to  them,  and 
ai-e  very  fond  of  cai'esses  and  of  notice,  recognize  their  name  .  like  dogs,  and  readily 
leammany  little  tricks,  of  which  advantage  has  been  taken  for  exhibitions. 

Seals  arc  found  in  all  the  colder  parts  of  tlie  world,  most  abundantly  in  thj  arctic 
and  antarctic  regions;  some  of  them  also  in  temperate  climates,  as  far  s.  as  the 
Mediterranean,  and  as  far  n.  as  the  La  Plata.  Some  of  them  ascend  rivers  to  some  dis- 
tance in  pursuit  of  salmon  and  other  fish.  They  arc  found  in  the  Caspian  sea,  and  even 
in  the  fresh  water  lake  Baikal. 

The  spiecies  are  numerous,  but  in  no  group  of  mammalia  does  more  remain  for  farther 
investigation.  Seals  are  divided  into  two  principal  groups — leali,  more  strictly  so  called, 
and  otarie»  (q.v.);  the  fonner  distinguisiied  by  the  complete  want  of  external  ears, 
which  the  latter  possess,  and  by  their  dentition.  The  true  seals  have  been  furilier  sub- 
divided into  genera,  chiefly  characterized  by  their  dentition.  In  the  restricted  genus 
plioca  or  ealocephalvs,  tlie  incisors  are  pointed  and  sharp-edged,  six  above  aua  four 
below.  The  common  seal  (phoca  vitulina)  is  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  tlie  Atlantic 
ocean,  and  in  the  Arctic  ocean.  It  is  common  on  the  wilder  and  more  unfrequented 
parts  of  the  British  coast,  particularly  in  the  north.  It  is  remarkably  disting\iished, 
even  among  its  nearest  congeners,  by  the  oblic|ue  poshiou  of  tlie  molar "tcetli.  The  fur 
is  yellowish,  variously  spotted,  and  marked  with  brown.  The  whole  length  is  from  S 
to  5  feet.  Its  love  of  salmon  is  so  great  that  it  has  been  known  to  haunt  the  neigh bor- 
Jiood  of  a  salmon-net  for  a  long  lime,  and  to  take  the  fish  after  ihej'  were  euirappcd  ia 
it.  The  common  seal  is  generally  seen  in  small  herds.  Its  skin  and  oil  arc  of  consider- 
able mercantile  importance.  The  skin  is  dressed  with  tlie  fur  on,  to  make  caps,  etc., 
or  is  tanned  and  used  as  leather.  The  oil,  when  made  before  decav"  has  begun,  is  color- 
less and  nearly  inodorous;  it  is  much  superior  to  whale-oil.  The  flesh  is  much  used  for 
food  in  very  northern  countries,  ns  is  that  of  all  the  other  species  which  they  produce. 
It  is  not  easy  to  shoot  a  seal.  While  flint-locks  were  in  use,  the  seal  always  dived  so 
quickly  on  seeing  the  flash  as  generally  to  escape  the  ball.  The  popular  name  Sea- 
CAi.F,  and  the  specific  name  tituKna,  have  reference  'o  a  supposed  resemblance  of  the 
voice  to  that  of  a  calf.  The  Hakp  Sb^l  (P.  Grcenlandtca)  receives  its  popular  name  from 
n  large,  black,  crescent-shaped  mark  on  each  side  of  the  back.  It  is  sometimes  seen  on 
the  British  coasts,  but  belongs  chiefly  to  more  northern  regions.  It  is  from  0  to  8  or 
even  9  ft.  in  length. — The  Gkeat  Seal,  or  Beabded  Seal  (P.  bmiata),  also  found  on  the 
British  coasts,  and  plentiful  on  the  coasts  of  Greenland,  is  generally  about  9  or  10  ft.  long, 
sometimes  more. — The  Rough  or  Bristled  Se.\l  (P.  kiapida)  frequents  quiet  bays  on 
the  coasts  of  Greenland,  where  many  thousands  are  annually  killed  for  their  skins 
and  oil.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  nortliei-n  species. — Tlie  Gray  Seal  (Halir/iaru* 
griseus),  which  has  a  very  flat  head,  and  attains  a  size  nearly  equal  to  the  Great  seal, 
occurs  on  the  British  coasts,  but  is  much  more  common  in  more  northern  laltiudcs, 
and  in  the  Baltic  sea. — The  Crested  Seal  (atemmafopui  eristatuit)  ia  remarkalile  for 
the  elevation  of  the  septum  of  the  nose  of  the  adult  mule  into  a  crest,  which  sup- 
ports a  hood  covering  the  head,  and  capable  of  being  distended  and  elevated  or  depressed 
at  pleasure.  The  \ise  of  this  appendage  is  not  known.  This  Keal  is  plentiful  on  the 
coasts  of  Greenland  and  the  northern  narts  of  North  America. — The  seals  of  the  southern 
seas  "are  quite  distinct  from  those  of  the  northern.  One  of  them  is  the  Sea  Leopard, 
or  Leopard  Seal  (leptonyxWeddeUii),  so  called  from  its  spotted  fur.  It  is  found  on  the 
South  Orkneys  and  other  very  southern  islands.  By  far  the  largest  of  all  the  seals  is 
the  Elephant  Seal,  or  sea  elephant  of  the  southern  seas. 

Seals  arc  to  some  extent  migratory,  although  their  migrations  do  not  extend  to  very 
g[reat  distances,  and  are  probably  regulated  by  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  food.  The 
time  of  the  return  of  certain  species  to  certain  coasts,  is  very  confidently  reckoned 
upon  by  the  natives  of  the  n.  and  by  senl-hunters. 

Seal-hunting — or  fiMng,  as  it  is  often  called — requires  great  patience  and  skill. 
Most  of  the  seals,  if  not  all,  are  gregarious,  and  one  seems  to  be  always  placed  on  the 
watch,  where  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  bears  or  from  hunters.  They  climb 
up  through  holes  in  the  ice-fields  of  the  polar  seas,  even  when  there  is  a  height  of 
several  feet  from  the  water,  but  it  is  difiScuIt  for  the  hunter  to  get  between  them  and 
the  hole.  Nor  is  seal-hunting  unattended  with  danger,  an  enrag^  seal  being  a  formid- 
able antagonist,  at  least  to  the  inexperienced. 

Seal-hunting  is  the  great  occupation  of  the  Greenlanders,  but  it  is  also  extensively 
prosecuted  in  other  northern  parts  of  the  world;  great  numbers  are  taken  on  the  coasts 
of  Newfoundland  and  other  northern  parts  of  America;  whale -fishers  kiU  seals  as  they 
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find  opportunity;  and  vessels  are  fitted  out  expressly  for  the  purpose,  from  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe  and  of  America. 

SEAL  OF  COKFESBIOV.    Bee  OoBf  Essioir  and  Confidbiitiautt. 

SEAUKQ-WAX.  A  composition  of  hard  resinous  materials  used  for  receiving  and 
retaining  tlie  impressions  of  seals.  Simple  as  it  may  appear,  its  manufacture  is  one  of 
great  importance,  and  formerly  was  far  more  so  than  at  present — the  use  of  gummed 
envelopes  having  to  a  great  extent  superseded  it.  Common  beeswax  was  first  used  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe  generally,  being  mixed  with  earthy  materials  to  give  it  con- 
sistency. Nevertheless,  it  was  difficult  to  preserve  it,  as  a  very  small  amount  of  heat 
softened  it. 

The  Venetians,  however,  brought  the  Indian  sealing-wax  to  Europe,  and  the  Span- 
iards received  it  from  the  Venetians,  and  made  it  a  very  important  branch  of  their 
commerce.  The  great  value  of  the  Indian  wax  consisted  in  the  fact  that  it  was  made 
only  of  shell-lac,  colored  with  vermilion  or  some  other  pigment,  and  this  has  been  found 
superior  to  all  other  materials.  In  addition  to  the  shell-lac  and  coloring  material,  thera 
is  always  added  to  the  wax  made  in  Europe  a  portion  of  Venetian  turpentine  (see  Tca- 
i^ntine),  and  of  resin. 

SEA-LIOK.    See  Otast. 

8EA-LI01T.  In  heraldry,  a  monster  consisting  of  the  upper  part  of  a  lion  combined 
■with  the  tail  of  a  fish. 

BEAIi  IBIAKSS,  or  Lobos  Iblaitds.     See  Peru. 

8EAIJC0TX,  a  t.  in  the  Punjab,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Cbenab,  65  m.  n.n.e.  from 
Lahore.  It  contains  (1868)  25,337  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
Beallcote  was  formerly  a  military  station,  and  at  the  period  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Indian 
mutiny,  there  was  a  rifle-practice  depdt  here.  Ail  the  European  troops  had  been 
removed  in  July,  1857,  to  repress  disturbances  that  had  broken  out  elsewhere,  and  on 
the  9th  of  that  month  the  native  troops  fired  on  their  officers.  A  considerable  number 
of  Europeans  were  killed,  and  the  survivors  suffered  great  privations  until  the  sepoys,* 
having  plundered  the  station,  started  off  in  the  direction  of  Delhi. 

SEALSFLELD,  Charles,  1798-1864;  T).  Moravia;  the  assumed  name  of  Karl  Postel. 
In  early  life  he  was  secretary  to  a  religious  order  at  Prague,  and  afterward  traveled 
extensively  in  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  Central  America.  He  then  settled  at 
Solothnrn,  Switzerland,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  literature,  writing  among  other 
books,  TraTuaiiantie  Traveling  Sketches;  Picture*  of  Life  in  both  Bemispheres;  North 
and  South;  The  Viceroy  and  Ote  Aristoeraey. 

SEAKEIT  are  technically  those  persons  below  the  rank  of  officer,  who  are  employed 
in  navigating  decked  vessels  on  the  high  seas — ^men  working  on  lakes  and  rivers  being 
styled  "watermen."  Two  opposite  conditions  are  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
vessel — first,  the  absolute  subordination  and  perfect  obedience  of  the  crew  to  the  master; 
and  secondly,  their  protection  against  tyranny  or  caprice  on  his  part.  For  this  purpose 
the  law  of  England  is  extremely  minute  in  the  rules  laid  down  for  both  mastej-s  and 
seamen. 

By  an  act  of  1845,  specially  leveled  against  pimps  and  swindling  agents,  no  person 
may  hire  seamen  except  the  owner  or  master  of  a  ship,  and  individuals  licensed  for  that 
purpose  by  the  board  of  trade.  Under  the  mercantile  marine  act  of  1850,  a  writtea 
agreement  must  be  made  when  a  man  is  engaged,  setting  forth  the  nature  and  length  of 
Toyage,  the  capacitv  in  which  the  man  is  to  be  employed,  wages,  fines,  provisions,  pun- 
ishments, etc.  If  the  ship  be  going  abroad,  this  agreement  must  be  attested  before  a 
shipping-master,  who  has  a  power  of  periodical  inspection  over  the  agreements  of  all 
seamen  in  vessels  in  his  port.  Any  clause  in  the  agreement  would  be  inoperative  which 
deprives  the  sailor  of  a  lien  upon  his  ship,  or  of  other  recovery  for  his  wages,  or  of 
rights  of  salvage.  In  virtue  of  this  agreement  the  seaman  is  bound  to  do  his  utmost  in 
the  service  of  the  vessel;  and  consequently,  if  a  master  of  a  ship  in  distress  promise  his 
men  extra  pay  for  extraordinary  exertions,  the  men  cannot  compel  him  to  fulfill  his 
promise. 

In  the  event  of  disobedience  or  insubordination  the  master  may  administer  correction, 
the  law  holding  him  responsible  that  such  coiTection  is  reasonable.  Desertion  from  the 
•hip  is  punishable  by  imprisonment;  and  deserters  may  be  apprehended  on  the  informa- 
tion of  the  master  without  warrant  In  case  of  open  mutiny,  the  master  may  adopt  the 
most  stringent  measures. 

The  mariner's  wages  are  not  due  in  case  of  loss  of  the  ship,  unless  he  duly  exerted 
biinself,  and  only  up  to  the  date  of  loss.  It  is  a  misdemeanor  for  the  master  to  leave  a 
sailor  on  shore  in  foreign  parts,  unless  through  the  man's  wrongful  act. 

SEAMEN  (ante),  as  a  class  supposed  to  be  especially  subject  to  imposition  while  oh 
shore  and  subject  to  cruel  treatment  while  at  sea,  are  protected  by  statutes  regulating  the 
method  of  their  employment,  their  rights  as  to  pay,  their  treatment  while  at  sea,  and 
their  return  to  this  country  after  discharge.  Sailors  in  the  U.  S.  navy  are  of  course  gov- 
erned by  the  rules  of  the  service;  mercantile  seamen  from  their  contract  by  signing  a 
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trritten  agreement  called  the  shipping  articles,  wbicb  every  master  of  a  vessel  is  required 

to  liave.  This  must  describe  clearly,  the  voyage  with  the  ports  at  either  end,  the  rate  of 
-wages  and  all  other  matters  necessary  to  a  full  understandin?  of  the  contract.  Such 
articles  are  not  beyond  impeachment  by  parol  evidence.  Penalties  for  the  violation  of 
the  contract  on  either  side  are  provided..  The  master  is  bound  to  furnish  a  seaworthy 
vessel,  a  survey  being  allowed  on  application  of  one  mate  and  a  majority  of  the  crew, 
Ifot  only  is  he  bound  to  furnish  provisions  but  the  amount  is  fixed  by  statute;  and  if 
they  fall  ^ort  he  forfeits  a  day's  pay  to  each  man  while  on  short  allowance.    The  master 

I  is  bound  to  pay  the  wages,  but  may  deduct  40  cents  a  month  for  the  marine  hospital  fund 
or  declare  all  or  part  forfeited  as  punishment  for  insubordination.  Other  punishments 
are  extra  work,  impriscnmeiit,  couflhement  in  irons,  etc. ;  flogging  was  abolished  by  the 
act  of  1850,  but  it  is  held  that  this  does  not  include  blows  struck  in  the  heat  of  anger. 
If  the  seaman  desert  before  the  voyage,  he  may  be  seized  on  a  warrant  and  confined 
until  the  ship  sails,  forfeiting  double  his  advance  wages.  If.  he  desert  on  the  voyage  lie 
forfeits  his  entire  wages  and  all  property  on  board.  But  if  compelled  to  desert  by 
cruelty,  this  does  not  bold.  Sailors  liave  a  wages  lien  on  both  ship  and  freidit. 
Engineers,  pilots,  clerks,  and  stewards,  are  sailors  as  to  their  rights  of  wages,  etc.  The 
master  must  present  his  papers  to  the  U.S.  consul  in  all  ports  visited  and  must  explain 
absences.  If  he  discharge  a  man  abroad  he  is  bound  to  pay  three  months'  wages 
beyond  what  is  due.  Of  this  one-third  goes  to  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  our  seamen 
in  foreign  countries  and  for  bringing  them  home.  If  a  sailor  be  discharged  without 
cause  and  against  his  will  in  a  foreign  port,  the  master  is  liable  to  six  months'  imprison- 
ment  or  a  |500  fine. 

nSA-HOTTSE,  Ai^hrodite,  a  genus  of  dorsibranchiate  aonelida,  of  the  family  op/iro- 
atMa,  to  all  of  which  tho  popular  name  is  extended.  They  are  readily  distinguished 
by  two  longitudinal  ranges  of  broad  membranous  scales  covering  the  back,  under  which 
are  the  gills  in  the  form  of  little  flesliy  crests.-  The  scales  move  up  and  down  as  Uie 
animal  respires;  and  are  concealed  by  a  substance  resembling  tow  or  felt,  which  permits 
the  access  of  water  but  excludes  mud  and  sand.  The  bead  is  furnished  with  tentacles; 
.some  iiAve  two  eyes  and  some  four.  The  body  i^  edged  with  spines.  Besides  all  this, 
its  sides  are  covered  with  flexible  bristles  or  silky  hairs,  which  give  to  these  creatures  a 
wonderful  beauty  of  color,  unsurpassed  by  that  of  humming  birds  or  the  most  brilliant 
gems.  Each  hair,  even  when  viewed  singly,  and  moved  about  in  the  sunshine,  reflects 
.,all  the  hues  of  the  rainlx>w.  Yet  sea-mice  are  generally  to  be  found  concealed  imder 
stones,  and  dwell  among  the  niud  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Storms  frequently  throw 
tliem  on  the  beach  in  great  numbers.  A  very  beautiful  species,  aphrodite  aculeata,  of 
an  oval  form,  about  6  or  8  inches  long,  and  3  or  8  broad,  is  the  common  sea-mouse  o| 
the  British  coasts. 

SEA-NETTLE.    See  Xcillephm,  ante. 

SEA-PARROT.    See  Atjk,  antt. 

SEA-PIE.     See  Oystbb-Catchkh,  ante. 

SEA-PIKE,  Centropomus  undedmalii,  a  flsh,  which,  notwithstanding  its  popular  name, 
belongs  to  the  perch  family.  Its  form,  however,  is  elongated  like  that  of  the  pike.  The 
body  lis  compressed;  there  are  two  dorsal  fins;  the  mouth  is  not  very  large;  and  the 
teeth  are  numerous,  small,  and  equal.  The  color  is  silvery-white,  tinged  with  gixjen  on 
the  back.  It  is  found  on  the  western  coasts  of  tropical  America.  It  attains  a  large  size, 
and  is  a  valuable  fish.  On  the  British  coasts,  the  name  sea-pike  is  sometimes  given  to 
the  garfish. 

SEA-FIHX.    See  Thbift. 

SEA-PORCUPINE.    See  Diodon,  amtt, 

SEA-RAVEN.    See  Bthxhead. 

SEARCH,  Right  of.    See  Intkkkational  Law. 

SEASCH  OF  IKCmiBKAHCES  means  the  inquiry  made  by  a  purchaser  or  mortga- 
gee of  lands  as  to  the  burdens  and  state  of  the  title,  in  order  to  see  whether  his  purchase 
or  investment  is  safe.  Owing  to  the  want  of  any  general  system  of  registration  of  deeds 
affecting  land  in  England,  it  is  not  possible  by  any  search  to  find  out  with  certainty  alt 
these  burdens;  nevertheless,  there  are  some  special  registers  which  are  usually  included 
in  such  searches,  such  as  judgment  debts,  bankruptcies,  disentailing  deeds,  annuity- 
deeds,  etc.  The  search  usually  goes  back  for  80  years.  In  Scotland,  where  all  Uie  deecfa 
affecting  land  rights  are  registered,  it  is  easy  to  discover  the  exact  state  of  the  title  and 
burdens  on  the  land.  The  usual  search  is  made  only  for  40  years.  The  registers  are 
Subdivided  into  various  kinds — as  the  general  and  particular  register  of  Sasines,  the 
record  of  Abbreviates  of  Adjudications,  register  of  Inhibitions,  etc.     See  Rbcobds. 

SEASCE-WABSAITT  is  an  authority  granted  to  a  constable  by  a  justice  of  the  peace 
to  enter  the  premises  of  a  person  suspected  of  secreting  stolen  goods,  in  order  to  discover, 
and  if  found,  to  .seize  the  goods:  and  similar  warrants  are  granted  to  discover  property 
In  respect  of  which  other  offenses  are  committed.  Before  such  a  warrant  can  be  issued, 
d  creoible  witness  must  on  oath  prove  a  reasonable  cause  to  suspect  that  the  party  pro- 
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cceded  against  has  the  property  In  his  possession  or  in  his  premises.     The  name  of  the 
person  whose  premises  are  to  be  searched  must  be  correctly  described  in  the  warrant. 

SEARCH-WARRANT  {ante).  The  4th  amendment  to  the  U.  S.  constitution  pro- 
bibits  the  "  general  warronis,"  which  were  at  one  time  granted  in  England  in  behalf  of 
the  goremment,  particularly  in  cases  of  alleged  sedition  or  libel,  upon  suspicion  solely, 
without  speciflcations.  The  amendment  in  queetion  provides  that  the  right  of  the  people 
to  be  secure  in  their  persona,  houses,  papers,  and  eSects,  against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures  shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause, 
supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be  searched,! 
and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized.  Similar  provisions  are  found  in  most  of  the  state 
constitutions.  ' 

SEARCY,  a  co.  in  n.  Arkansas;  drained  by  a  branch  of  Red  river,  and  the  Buffalo 
fork  of  White  river;  about  815  sci.m. ;  pop.,  807,278—16  colored.  The  surface  is  hilly, 
and  heavily  timbered.  The  soil  is  moderately  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are 
corn  and  cotton.    Co.  Seat.  Marshall. 

SEARING,  Lattra  Catherine  Waxler  (Rbddkn),  "Howard  Glyndon,"  b.  Mary- 
land, 1840;  came  bv  direct  descent  on  the  mother's  side,  from  sir  William  Waller,  of 
Osterly  Park,  Midalesez,  England.  Her  family  removed  to  St.  Louis,  her  father  being 
murdered  in  1848.  In  1851  she  became  totally  deaf  from  illness,  and  soon  after  lost  tier 
speech.  She  began  writing  for  publication  in  1855,  and  became  assistant  editor  of  the 
St.  Louis  Pre»iyterian  a  few  years  later.  In  1860-62  she  was  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  Missouri  BepubUean,  and  published  Notable  Jten  of  the  ZVh  Congrett,  and  Uyls  of 
BntUe  a  collection  of  war  poems.  In  1866  she  visited  Europe,  corresponding  with  the 
Missouri  HepubUoan  and  New  York  Timet.  She  continued  to  contribute  to  the  press 
after  her  return  !o  1867,  and  in  1874,  published  Sounds  from  Secret  Cliambers,  a  volume 
of  poems.  In  1871  she  entered  the  articulation  school  at  Northampton,  Mass.;  where, 
and  at  a  similar  school  iu  Mystic,  Conn.,  and  for  a  time  with  Prof.  A.  Graham BcU,  she 
studied  the  new  system  for  teaching  the  dumb  to  talk;  and  with  such  success  that  she 
regained  intelligible  speech  in  1873-74.  In  1876  she  was  married  to  Edward  W.  Searing, 
a  &wyer  of  New  York,  by  whom  she  had  two  children,  one  of  whom  died;  a  daughter, 
bom  1880,  still  living.  Since  1874  she  has  contributed  poems  to  the  lending  magazines 
and  newspapers,  but  has  published  nothing  in  book  form.  She  is  a  versatile  writer,  spir- 
ited and  graphic  in  prose,  and  graceful  and  earnest  in  verse. 

8EARLE,  James,  1780-97,  b.  New  York;  a  merchant  in  Madeira,  who  settled  In 
I%i]adelphia  in  1763.  He  was  a  signer  of  the  non-importation  agreement  of  1765;  a 
member  of  the  navy  lioard  in  1778;  a  dele^to  to  congress  1777-80,  and  then  chair- 
man of  the  commercial  committee.  He  was  m  Europe,  1780-83,  endeavoring,  but  unsuc- 
cessfully, to  negotiate  a  state  loan  for  Pennsylvania. 

SEA-ROBIN.    See  Giiknard,  ante. 

SEARS,  Barnas,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  1802-1880;  b.  Sandisfleld,  Mass.,  graduate  of  Browu 
imiveraity,  1825;  studied  theology  at  Newton,  was  fettled  over  the  .First  Baptist  church 
in  Hartford,  Conn.  In  1829  he  was  prof,  in  Madison  university.  New  York,  formerly 
the  Hamilton  literary  and  theological  seminary.  He  went  to  Germany  in  1888,  studied 
at  Halle,  Leipsic,  and  Berlin.  Ou  his  return  he  wasappointcd  prof,  of  theology  at  New- 
ton seminary,  subsequently  president — residing  there  12  years.  He  was  at  one  time 
secretary  and  agent  of  the  Alossachusetts  boara  of  education;  succeeding  Horace  Mann. 
In  1855-67,  he  was  pres.  of  Brown  university,  resigning  to  become  general  agent  of  the 
Peabody  education  fund  for  advancing  education  in  the  southern  states.  He  edited  the 
Chrigtian  Bemew  and  contributed  to  the  Bibiiotheca  Bavra,  and  publisiied  among 
other  works,  Oie«ronui7ia  or  t/t«  Prustian  mode  of  Inttrvetion  in  Latin  (1844);  Select  Treati»e» 
of  Martin  Luther  in  the  Oriental  Cer/nan  (1846);  a  revieed  edition  of  Bogefs  Thttaurut 
(1854);  A  Diacourte  on  the  Completion  of  the  Firtt  Century  of  Brown  UititertUy  (1864). 
He  had  high  scholarship,  and  an  admirable  organizing  capacity. 

M!AR8,  Edmuwd  HAinLTON,  D.D.,  1810-76;  b.  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Union  college  in 
1834,  and  Harvard  divinity  school  in  1887;  pastor  of  the  First  Unitarian  church.  Way- 
land,  Mass.,  1889-40;  at  LaacRster,  1840-47;  at  Weston,  Mass..  in  1866.  He  published 
Regeneration  Pictures  of  the  Olden  Time:  Athanofia:  Fon-^Uaint  of  Imm&rtaHty;  the 
Fourth  Qogpd;  the  HeaH  of  Christ;  Christian  Lyrics;  Sermons  and  Songs  of  the  Chris- 
tian Life.  He  edited  for  several  years  witli  the  rev.  Rufus  Ellis  the  Monthly  BeUffiou* 
Magatme,  Boston.  Ha  was  a  man  of  eminently  devout  and  spiritual  mind:,  an  evan^ 
gelical  believer,  a  graceful  and  vigorous  writer.  ^ 

SEARS,  Isaac,  l'<29-86;  b.  Conn.;  commanded  a  privfteer  and  cruised  a^lnst  the 
French,  1758-41,  but  lost  his  vessel  by  shipwreck.  He  then  engaged  in  the  European 
and  West  India  trade.  Aft^r  the  passage  of  the  stamp-act  he  was  the  foremost  of  the 
sons  of  liberty  in  New  York,  and  was  active  during  the  war;  was  a  member  of  the  N.  Y. 
provincitd  congress  and  of  the  assembly  in  1788. 

SBA-SEBfEITT,  the  name  given  to  gigantic  animals,  presumedly  of  serpentine  form, 
which  are  believed  by  many  naturalists  to  exist  in  the  sea-depths,  especially  in  tropical 
oceans.    The  question  of  the  existence  of  a  sea-serpent  has  long  formed  one  of  the  knotty 
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problems  of  zoolo^cal  science:  •But  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  there  exists  a 
certain  basis  for  the  supposition  that  undescribed  marine  forms  do  exist  in  the  sea-depths, 
and  that  the  inost  reliable  talcs  of  sea-serpents  talce  origin  from  appearances  of  such  ani- 
mals. Of  such  tales,  possessing  a  warrantable  basis  of  tact,  and  emanating  from  authori- 
tative sources,  that  of  capt.  M'Quhae  is  one  of  the  best  known.  This  accoant  was 
published  in  1848.  Capt.  M'Quhae  commanded  H.M.S.  Dadalut,  and  encountered  the  ser- 
pentine form  in  Lit.  24°  44'  s.,  and  long,  ft"  20'  e.,  and  therefore  in  the  s.  Atlantic  ocean, 
near  the  tropic  of  Ciipricom,  and  not  very  far  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  was  not,  as 
in  other  cases,  in  bright  and  fine  weather,  but  in  dark  and  cloudy  weather,  and  with  a 
long  ocean  swell.  The  animal  was  swimming  rapidly,  and  witli  its  head  and  nock  above 
water.  Capt.  M'Quhae,  in  his  report  to  the  admiralty,  describes  it  with  confidence  as 
"  an  enormous  serpent,  with  liead  and  slioulders  kept  about  4  ft.  constantly  above  the 
surface  of  the  sea;"  and  ho  adds:  "  As  nearly  as  we  could  approximate  by  comparing 
it  with  tlie  length  of  what  our  m.aintopsiiil-yard  would  show  in  the  water,  there  was  at 
the  very  least  60  ft.  of  the  animal  dfleur  <Peau,  no  portion  of  which  was,  to-our  percep- 
tion, used  in  propelling  it  through  the  water,  either  by  vertical  or  horizontal  uadulation. 
It  passed  rapidly,  but  so  close  under  our  lee-quarter,  that  had  it  been  a  man  of  m^ 
acquaintaDcc,  I  should  have  easily  recognized  his  features  with  the  naked  eye;  and  it 
did  not,  either  in  approaching  tlic  ship  or  after  it  had  paised  our  wake,  deviate  in  the 
slightest  degree  from  its  course  to  the  s.w., which  it  held  on  at  the  pace  of  from  12  to  19 
m.  per  hour,  apparently  on  some  determined  purpose.  The  diameter  of  the  serpent  was 
about  15  or  16  in.  behind  the  head,  which  was,  without  any  doubt,  that  of  a  snake;  and 
it  was  never,  during  the  20  minutes  that  it  continued  in  sight  of  our  glasses,  once  lielow 
the  surface  of  the  water;  its  color  a  dark-brown,  with  yeliowish-white  about  the  throat. 
It  had  no  flns,  but  something  like  the  mane  of  a  horse,  or  rather  a  bunch  of  sea-weed, 
washed  about  its  buck."  Regret  has  been  very  naturally  expressed  that  capt.  M'Quhae 
did  not  bestow  a  shot  on  it.  Figures  prepared  from  a  sketch  by  him  were  puh> 
lisbed  in  the  lUiigtraied  London  Nsua,  Oct-.  28, 1848.  About  the  same  time,  the  testimony 
of  another  witness,  lieut.  Drummond,  appeared,  and  was  found  to  dLSer  in  some  impor- 
tant points  from  the  account  of  the  animal  given  by  capt.  M'Quhae,  and  the  figures  pub- 
lished with  bis  approbation,  particularly  iu  ascribing  a  more  elongated  form  to  the  head, 
in  the  mention  of  a  back  fin,  whereas  capt  M'Quliac  expressly  says  that  noflns  were  seen; 
aud  in  a  lower  estimate  of  the  length  of  the  portion  of  the  animal  visible.  Lieut.  Druin- 
mond's  words  are:  "The  appearance  of  .its  head,  which,  with  the  back  fin,  was  tlio 
only  portion  of  the  animal  visible,  was  long,  pointed,  and  flattened  at  the  top,  perhaps 
10  It  in  length;  the  upper  jaw  projecting  consideraI)Iy;  the  flu  was,  perhaps,  30  ft.  in 
the  rear  of  the  hcul,  and  visible  occasionally;  the  Ciipt  also  asserted  that  ho  saw  the 
tail,  or  another  fln  about  the  same  distance  bobind  it;  the  upper  part  of  tlie  head  and 
shoulders  appeared  of  a  dark-brown  color,  and  bcneatJi  the  under  jaw  a  brownish-white. 
It  pursued  a  steady  and  undeviating  course,  keeping  its  head  horizontal  witli  the  water, 
and  in  rather  a  raised  position,  disappearing  occasionHlly  beneath  a  wave  for  a  very 
brief  interval,  and  not  apparently  for  the  purposes  of  respiration.  It  was  going  at  the 
Ate  of  perhaps  from  13  to  14  m.  an  hour,  and  when  nearest  was  perhaps  100  yards  dis- 
tant In  fact,  it  gave  one  quite  the  idea  of  a  large  snake  or  eel."  Lieut  Drummond's 
account  Ls  the  more  worthy  of  regwd,  as  it  is  derived  from  his  log-book,  and  so  gives 
the  exact  impressions  of  the  hour,  while  capt  M'Quliao's  waswTitten  from  memory  after 
his  arrival  in  England.  Into  the  discussion  which  arose  concerning  this  case,  it  is  out 
of  our  power  to  enter. 

In  1875  a  battle  between  a  sea-serpent  and  a  whale  was  viewed  from  the  deck  of  the 
good  ship  Pauline  of  London,  capt  Drevar,  when  proceeding  with  a  cargo  of  coals  from 
Shields  to  Zanzibar,  destined  for  her  majesty's  ship  London.  When  t\\cI'auUne  reached 
the  region  of  the  trade- winds  and  equatorial  currents,  she  was  carried  out  of  her  course, 
and  ifter  a  severe  storm,  found  herself  off  cape  RtKine,  where  several  sperm-whales  were 
Been  playing  about  her.  While  the  crew  were  watching  them,  they  suddenly  lieheld  a  siriit 
that  filled  every  man  on  board  with  terror.  Starting  straight  from  tlie"  bosom  of  the 
deep,  a  gigantic  serpent  rose  and  wound  itself  twice  in  two  mighty  coils  round  tho 
largest  of  tlie  whales,  which  it  proceeded  to  crusli  in  genuine  boa-constrictor  fashion. 
In  vain  did  the  hapless  whale  struggle,  lash  the  water  into  foam,  and  even  bellow,  for 
all  its  efforts  were  as  notliing  against  the  supernatund  powers  of  its  dreadful  adversary; 
whose  strength  may  be  further  imagined,  from  the  fact  that  the  ribs  of  the  ill-fated 
fish  were  distinctly  hea^  cracking  one  after  tlie  other  with  a  report  like  that  of  a  small 
cannon. 

Of  no  less  a  ship  than  bcr  majesty's  yacht  the  (Morne,  the  capt  and  officers,  in  June, 
1877,  forwarded  an  official  report  to  the  admiralty  containing  an  account  of  a  sea-ser- 
pent's appearance  off  tUb  co«st  of  Sicily  on  the  2d  of  that  month.  "  The  time  was  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  sea  was  exceptionally  smootli,  and  the  officers  were  pro- 
vided with  good  telescopes.  The  monster  had  a  smooth  skin,  devoid  of  scales,  a  bullet- 
shaped  head,  aiid  a  face  like  an  alligator.  It  was  of  immense  length,  and  along  the  back 
was  a  rid^e  of  flns  about  fifteen,  ft.  in  length  and  «tie  ft  apart  It  moved  slowly,  and 
was  seen  oy  all  tho  ship's  officers." 

This  account  was  further  supplemented  by  a  sketch,  from  the  pencil  of  lieut  W.  P. 
Hynes  of  the  Osborne,  who  to  the  above  description  adds,  that  the  fins  were  of  irregular 
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heigbt,  and  about 40  ft. in .extentj  and  "as  wewerepaaangthronjihthe'wateTattenand 
a  half  knots,  I  could  only  get  a  view  of  it  'end  on,'  "  It  was  about  15  or  20  ft.  broad  at 
the  shoulders,  with  flappers  or  fins  that  seemed  to  have  a  semi-revolving  motion.  "  From 
the  top  of  the  head  to  the  part  of  the  back  where  it  became  immersed,  I  should  consider 
about  SO  ft.,  and  that  seemed  about  a  third  of  the  whole  length.  All  this  part  was 
smooth,  resembling  a  seal. " 

These  instances  are  but  examples  of  the  many  cases,  in  which  narratives  of  the  most 
circumstanlial  character  have  been  recorded,  regarding  the  appearance  of  serpentine  ani- 
mals, usually  in  tropical  seas. 

As  will  readily  be  admitted,  the  chief  point  at  issue  is  that  of  the  zoological  determi- 
nation of  the  forms  reported  to  have  been  seen.  Qigantic  cuttle-fishes,  now  proved  to 
have  a  veritable  existence,  might  in  mauy  cases  imitate  an  elongated  marine  form  swim- 
ming near  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Certain  fishes,  such  as  the  basking  shark  {selache 
vuixtma)  would  also  under  certain  circumstances  appear  as  unusual  marine  forms;  and 
as  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson,  of  the  Ediabugh  medical  school,  has  pointed  out,  the  well-known 
tape  fishes  {gymnetru*  Bunktii)  would  very  accurately  reproduce  the  features  of  a  marine 
apake,  especially  when  these  flclies,  as  is  well  known,  are  developed  to  an  immense  size. 
The  marine  snakes  or  hydrop/iida  of  tlie  Indian  ocean  wouIcL  also  serve  tOi{>ersonate  the 
V great  unknown,'*  if  largely  developed;  and  indeed,  aff  Dr.  Wilson  has  pointedtout,  in 
the  idea  of  the  immense  development  of  ordinary  marine  animals  may  be  found-ajjroba- 
ble  clue  to  the  sea-serpent  mysterj'.  Cases  of  mere  serpentine  appearances  assumed  by 
certain  animals  are  not  to  be  confused  with  cases  in  which  a  single  animal  has  presented 
a  serpentine  aspect.  Flocks  of  shags  swimming  close  to  the  water's  edge  might  personate 
a  sea-serpent  swimming  along  the  top  of  the  water  (see  Nature,  Sept.,  1878);  but  a  flock 
of  birds  would  have  been  readily  detected  by  capt.  M'Quhae,  and  by  many  other  observ- 
ers who  have  beheld  the  unknown  form  from  a  near  mstance.  The  reader  who  wishes 
for  a  full  discussion  of  the  scientific  aspects  of  tills  question  may  consult  a  paper  entitled 
•'  The  Sea-Serpents  of  Science,"  in  D/.  Andrew  Wilson's  volume.  Leisure  Time  Sl/udie» 
(Cbatfo  &  Windus,  London,  1878). 

flEA-SHOBX,  or  land  Ixtrdering  on  the  sea,  belong  partly  to  the  crown,  and  tlie 
public  have  cerbiin  rights  in  relation  thereto.  The  soil  or  property  in  the  sea-shore  is 
vested  in  the  crown,  and  the  limit  on  the  land  side  is  definea  to  be  the  medium  line  of 
high-water  of  all  the  tides  in  the  course  of  the  year,  or  the  height  of  the  medium  tides 
in  each  quarter  of  a  lunar  revolution  during  the  whole  year.  But  though  the  crown  i%, 
prima  faeie  the  owner  of  the  sea-shore,  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  manor  has  some- 
times a  grant  of  it,  and  he  proves  this  grant  by  ancient  use — such  as  gathering  sea-weed, 
etc.  The  public  bare  a  rifht  to  walk  on  that  part  of  the  shore  vested  in  the  crown, 
wliich  holds  it  as  a  trustee  tot  them.  But  the  public  have  no  right  to  trespass  on  the 
adjacent  lands  in  order  to  get  at  the  shore,  so  that  it  is  only  where  a  highway  leads  to 
the  shore,  or  the  public  land  from  seawafd,  that  the  right  can  be  made  available.  Thus 
it  lias  lieen  decided  that  the  public  have  no  legal  right  to  trespa.ss  on  the  adjoining  lands 
in  order  to  get  to  the  sliore  for  purpose  of  bathing.  The  public  have  a  right  to  fish 
on  the  sea-shore  if  they  get  legal  access  to  it,  and  may  take  all  floating  fish,  but  not 
oysters  or  inussels  which  adhere  to  the  rock,  if  the  soil  belongs  to  an  individual.  The 
pul>lic  liavc  no  right  to  gather  sea-weed  or  shells,  though,  as  regards  the  latter,  it  is  of 
so  little  consequence  that  nobody  prevents  them.  Nor  have  fishermen  a  right  to  go  on 
that  part  of  the  sea-shore  which  Is  private  property  to  dig  sand  for  ballast,  or  to  dry 
their  nets,  or  similar  purposes,  though  in  a  few  cases  local  customs  permitting  this  have 
been  lield  valid.  In  Scotland  the  right  to  the  sea-shore  is  also  vested  in  the  crown,  but 
when  a  crown  grant  give^  land  bounded  by  the  sea-shore,  this  is  held  to  g^ve  to  Uie 
grjmtee  the  fore-shore  also. 

SEA>SICXir£88  is  a  variety  of  vomiting  deserving  of  special  notice.    It  is  often 

g receded  by_  premonitory  symptoms,  which  appear  almost  immediately  after  a  suscepti- 
le  ^rson  is  exposed  to  the  motion  of  rolling  water  in  a  vessel  or  boat,  and  are  as  dis- 
tressing as  the  vomiting  itself.  Amongst  these  symptoms  may  be  mentioned  vertigo 
and  headache,  with  a  peculiar  feeling  of  sinking  and  distress  alx>ut  the  pit  of  the 
stomach.  Vomiting,  however,  in  general,  soon  comes  on,  accompanied  with  convulsive 
heaving  of  the  stomach,  and  such  an  indescribable  feeling  of  prostration  as  to  render  the 
patient  utterly  regardless  of  what  is  goide  on  around  him,  and  almost  indifferent  to  life. 


Moreover,  a  doamy  pallor,  a  profuse  com  sweat,  and  diarrhea,  are  more  or  lets  com- 
monly present.  'The  susceptibility  to  this  troublesome  affection  varies  extremelv  in  dif- 
ferent persons.  Some  never  suffer  from  it,  others  only  on  their  first  voyage,  and  others, 
snio,  in  every  voyage  they  undertake;  with  some  it  continues  but  a  few  hours,  while 
(^ers  suffer  almost  continuously  throughont  a  long  voyage.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  the  sickness  disappears  in  a  few  days,  unless  the  weather  be  very  boisterous.  It 
almost  always  ceases  on  landing,  although  more  or  less  giddiness  may  prevail  for  some 
hours,  the  patient  when  walking  feeling  as  if  the  earth  were  rising  up  under  his  feet. 
Infants  and  age<l  persons  are  supposed  to  possess  a  comparative  immunity  from  sea- 
tfckness,  while,  as  a  general  rule,  women  suffer  more  than  men.  According  to  Dr. 
Althsus,  persons  with  a  strone  lieart  and  a  slow  pulse  generally  suffer  little  from  sea- 
sickness; while  irritable  people,  with  a  quick  pulse  and  a  tendency  to  palpitation,  are 
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more  liable  to  be  affected;  and  he  thus  accounts  for  different  liability  of  different  nations 
to  this  affection;  "for,  aa  a  rule,  the  French  and  Italians,  being  of  a  more  irritable 
temper,  suffer  most  "from  the  disorder,  the  Germans  less,  and  tlie  Lnglish  least."  ("Ou 
Sfea-sickuess  as  a  form  of  Hyperseslhesia,"  in  Proceedings  of  the  Medico- Chirurgkal  Society, 
vol.  V.  p.  23.) 

The  primaiy  cause  (or  rather  condition)  of  sea-sickness  is  the  motion  of  the  ship ;  and 
the  pitching  of  a  vessel,  or  alternate  rising  and  falling  of  the  bow  and  elern,  is  especially 
apt  to  produce  it.  It  is  less  felt  in  large  and  heavily  ballasted  vessels,  because  tlie  move- 
ments referi-ed  to  are  least  perceptible  in  them.  How  this  cause  operates  Is  a  subject 
regarding  which  there  has  been  much  discussion ;  and,  without  cnterin ";  into  the  history 
of  the  views  of  different  physicians  on  this  subject,  we  may  state  that  the  most  recent  is 
that  of  Dr.  Chapman,  who  holds  that  the  motions  of  the  vessel  cause  the  accumulation 
of  an  undue  amount  of  "  blood  in  the  nervous  centers  along  the  bad?,  and  especially  in 
those  segments  of  the  si>inal  cord  related  to  the  stomach,  and  the  muscles  concerned  in 
vomiting."  This  condition  is  induced,  as  he  maintains,  in  three  different  ways,  viz., 
(1.)  by  the  movements  of  the  brain,  which  are  much  ^eater  in  a  pitching  vessel  than  on 
land;  (8.)  by  the  corresponding  movements  of  the  spmal  cord;  and  (3.)  by  the  excessive 
movements  of  the  viscera  within  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  cavities.  In  one  person  the 
brain  may  be  mainly  responsible  in  causing  that  preternatural  afflux  of  blood  in  the 
spinal  cotd,  on  whicn  (according  to  Dr.  Chapman's  hypotliesis)  sca-siclvne.=s  depends;  In 
another,  the  spinal  cord  may  be  the  main  agent;  and  in  a  tliird,  the  alxlominal  viscera; 
althougli  each  is  always  concurrent  in  some  dejree.  Hence,  the  only  scientific  and  really 
effective  remedy  for  this  disorder  must  be  one  which  has  the  pcJwer  of  lessening  the 
amount  of  blood  in  the  whole  of  the  nervous  centers  along  the  back,  and. this  can  be  done 
by  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  spinal  region  by  the  local  application  of  ice.  For  a 
deiicriptibn  of  Dr.  Chapman's  "spinal  ice-bags" (which  maj*  be  obtained  from  any  respect- 
able surgical  instrument-maker),  and  for  the  method  of  applying  tlicm,  we  must  refer  to 
his  work  On  Sea-siekneg»;  iU  Nature  and  Treatment,  p.  87  (Lond.  1864).  He  gives  the 
details  of  17  cases  in  which  the  ice-bags  were  of  CTeater  or  le.ss  benefit;  in  most  of  the 
cases  the  result  was  perfectly  successful.  Besides  Dr.  Chapman's  evidence  we  have  tliat 
of  capt.  White,  commander  of  one  of  the  Newhav«n  and  Dieppe  Ixmts,  who  states  that 
"  in  ordinary  weather  it  [Dr.  Chapman's  remedy]  is  a  success.  1  had  some  difficulty  in 
persuading  passengers  to  try  it,  but  those  who  did  were  benefited."    Mr.  Bradley,  si(r- 

feon  in  the  Cunard  service,  in  a  letter  to  Tlte  Lancet,  Dec.  8, 1864,  writes  as  follows:  "I 
ave  tried  this  remedy  in  tctere  cote*  when  other  rtmedie*  have  failed  (chloroform,  iced 
champagne,  effervescing  draughts,  fresh  air,  etc.),  and  have  very  generally  found  it  do 
great  good.  In  no  case'  docs  it  do  harm,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  it  soothes 
the  nervous  irritability  which  so  commonlv  accompanies  severe  sen-sickness,  induces 
sleep,  and  consequently  relieves  exhaustion.  We  are  permitted  to  publish  the  follow- 
ing extract  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Ilayle  of  Rochdale,  to  Dr.  Chapman,  dated  June  8,  1865: 
"  I  recommended  a  patient  about  to  cross  tlie  Atlantic,  to  try  one  cf  your  ice-bags  for  sea- 
sickness. The  result  was  most  satisfactory.  He  was  never  sick  when  wearing  tlie  bag. 
Qnce  he  went  without  it,  and  then,  and  then  only,  was  he  sick.  His  friend,  who  had  no 
ice-bag,  was  frequently  sick."  As  an  ancillary  remedy,  the  drinking  of  iced  water,  or 
the  swallowing  of  small  lumps  of  ice,  may  be  i-ecommendcd.  Dr.  Chapman  prefers  the 
ice,  which,  "  brought  in  contact  with  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  nerves  of  the  stomach, 
will  act  on  the  same  principle  aa  it  does  when  applied  to  the  spinal  region." 

Those  who  are  susceptible  to  this  distressing  affection,  and  have  not  the  opportunity 
pf  trying  the  ice-bags,  may,  at  all  events,  diminish  the  severity  of  the  vomiting  by  assum- 
ijig,  andas  long  as  possible  retaining,  the  horizontal  position,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
center  of  the  sliip's-  movement,  and  keeping  the  eyes  closed.  The  compression  of  Ae 
abdomen,  by  means  of.  a  broad  tight  belt,  sometimes  gives  relief.  A  few  drops  of 
elilorofbrm  on  a  lump  of  white  sugar  will  sometimes  check  the  tendency  to  vomiting  in 
persons  who  only  suffer  slightly.  A  little  arrowroot,  flavored  with  brandy  or  sherry,  is 
usually  a  kind  of  food  that  will  most  easily  remain  on  the  stomacli,  when  the  severity  of 
the  symptoms  is  abating.  Dr.  Wood,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  American  phy- 
sicians or  the  present  day,  asserts  that  he  has  "found  nothing  under  such  circumstances 
so  acceptable  to  the  stomach  as  raw  salt  oysters." 

SEA-SIDE  OBAPS,  Coceoloba,  uvifera,  a  small  tree  of  the  natural  order  polygoruas,  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies.  It  grows  on  the  sea-coasts;  has  orbicular,  cordate,  leathery, 
shining,  entire  leaves,  and  a  pleasant,  subacid,  eatable  fruit,  somewhat  resembling  a 
currant,  formed  of  the  pulpy  calyx  investing  a  bony  nut  The  extract  of  the  wooa  -Is 
extremely  astringent,  and  is  sometimes  called  Jamaica  Knro.  The  wood  itself  is  heavy, 
hard,  durable,  and  beautifully  veined. 

SBA-SIVO.    See  HoLOTinmiA. 

SEA-SNIPE.    See  Trumpet  Pish,  arOe. 

r  SEASOimrCi,  a  term  in  cookery  for  the  materials  used  to  add  flavor  to  food.  They 
are  chiefly  salt,  the  spices,  and  pot-herbs.  Salt  is  the  most  important,  for  it  not  ouly 
increases  the  sapi(Uty  of  most  kinds  of  food,  but  also  adds  to  their  wholesomeoeas.  . ' 
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8EA80H8.  In  the  article  Eabth  the  motions  of  th#  earth  on  which  the  changes  of  the 
seasooB  ultimately  depend  are  explaiiiud.  The  cliief  cause  of  the  greater  heat  ul  sumhier 
and  cold  of  winter  is  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  fall  more  obliquely  on  the  earth  in  the 
latter  season  than  in  the  former.  See  Climate.  Another  concurrent  cause  is  the  greater 
length  of  the  day  in  summer,  and  of  the  night  in  winter.  Within  the  tropics  the  sun's 
ravs  have  at  no  time  so  much  obliquity  as  to  make  one  part  of  the  year  very  sensibly 
colder  than  another.  There  are,  therefore,  either  no  marked  seasons,  or  they  have  other 
causes  altogether,  and  are  distinguished  as  the  wet  and  dry  seasons.  This  is  explained 
in  the  article  Rain.  But  in  all  the  temperate  parts  of  the  globe  the  year  is  naturally 
divided  into  four  seasons — tpring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter.  In  the  arctic  aud 
antarctic  regions,  spring  and  autumn  are  very  brief,  and  the  natural  division  of  the  year 
is  simply  into  summer  and  winter,  the  winter  being  long  and  the  summer  short;  and  this 
ia  very  much  the  case  also  in  regions  of  the  temperate  zones  lying  near  the  arctic  aud 
antarctic  circles.  In  subtropical  regions  the  distinction  of  four  seasons  is  in  like  man- 
ner very  imperfectly  marked.  This  distinction  is  everywhere  arbitrary  as  to  the  periods 
of  the  year  mcluded  in  each  season,  which  really  vaiy  according  to  latitude,  and  partly 
accordmg  to  the  otlier  causes  which  influence  climate;  tlie  seasons  passing  one  into 
another  more  or  less  ^dually,  and  their  commencement  and  close  not  being  determined 
by  precipe  astronomical  or  other  phenomena.  Tlie  greatest  heat  of  summer  is  never 
reached  till  a  considerable  time  after  the  summer  solstice,  when  the  sun's  rays  are  most 
nearljr  vertical,  and  the  day.  is  longest;  the  greatest  cold  of  winter  is  in  like  nutnner  after 
the  winter  solstice,  when  the  day  is  shortest,  and  the  sun's  rays  are  most  oblique;  the 
reason  in  the  former  case  being  that  as  summer  advances  the  earth  itself  becomes  more 
heated  by  the  continued  action  of  the  sun's  rays;  in  the  latter,  that  it  retains  a  portion 
of  the  heat  which  it  has  imbibed  during  summer,  just  as  the  warmest  part  of  the  day  is 
somewhat  after  midday,  and  the  coldest  part  of  the  night  is  toward  morning.  The  four 
seastms  of  temperate  regions  are  distinguished  by  the  phenomena  of  nature  which 
characterize  them,  nn.l  w  lich  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  relation  to  the  wants  and 
labors  of  man.  But  the  renewal  of  vegetative  activity  in  spring  is  not  to  be  ascribed 
entirely  to  the  increasing  warmth  of  the  sun's  rays.  Plants  are  so  constituted  that  a 
]>criod  of  rest  is  followed  by  new  activity,  and  this  new  activity  very  generally  begins  in 
the  fresh  circulation  of  sap  and  enlargement  of  buds  while  the  cold  of  winter  still  con- 
tinues nnabated,  or  before  it  has  reached  its  greatest  intensity.  A  similar  remark  may 
be  made  with  regard  to  some  of  the  phenomena  of  animal  life,  which  may  as  well  be  said 
to  liendd  the  approach  nf  spring  as  to  attend  its  first  days  of  genial  weather. 

SEA-SPIDER,  or  Spidbb  Cbab.    See  Cbab,  a/ute. 

SEA-SQUIRT.     See  Ascidia,  ante. 

SEA-SWALLOW.    See  Tebn,  ante. 

SEATON,  WiLLi.\M  Winston,  1785-1866;  b.  Va.;  educated  under  private  tutors 
and  in  a  printing  office;  edited  papere  in  Petersburg,  Va.,  and  Raleigh,  N.  C. ;  removed 
to  Washington,  1813,  and  with  his  brother-in-law  Joseph  Gales  published  Ihe  Nalinnal 
Intelligencer,  which  for  50  years  made  their  names  honorably  known  throughout  the 
United  States.  They  were  also  public  printers  for  many  years.  Mr.  Seaton  was  fre- 
qnently_  elected  mayor  of  the  city,  and  held  other  ofSces  there;  was  a  regent  of  the  Smith- 
.«nni'in  institution;  and  was  highly  esteemed  for  personal  merit  as  well  as.  editorial  power. 

SEATTLE,  a  t.  and  capital  of  King  co.,  Washington  territory,  60  m.  n.e.  of  Olym- 
ia,  on  the  Seattle  and  Walla  Walla  railroad ;  it  is  near  the  mouth  of  Dwamish  river  on 
Puget's  sound;  pop.  '70, 1107.  Seattle  is  the  seat  of  the  territorial  university,  founded 
in  1872.  A  large  trade  is  done  with  the  mining  and  lumber  campe  and  fisheries.  Lum- 
ber is  the  chief  export. 

SEA-UNICORN.     See  Nabwhal,  ante. 

SEA-TTBCEnf .    See  EcHraiDi«. 

BEA-W£SI>  and  KEA-WBACK.    See  Fucacbs  and  Wbacx. 

SEA-WOLF.     See  Wolf-Fibh,  ante. 

SEABASTE.    See  Samabia,  ante. 

SEBASTIAN,  a  co.  in  w.  Arkansas,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  Arkansas  river;  almut 
590  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '80,  19,560—1587  colored.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  heavily  wooded. 
The  soil  on  the  prairies  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  com  and  cotton.  Bitu- 
minous coal  is  found.    Co.  seat,  Oreenwood. 

SEBABTIAir,  Saint,  a  very  celebrated  martyr  of  the  early  church,  whose  memory  is 
venerated  in  both  branches  of  the  church,  east  as  well  as  west  (although  Ihe  scene  of  his 
martyrdom  was  the  city  of  Rome),  and  whose  story  has  formed  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar themes  of  Christian  artists  from  the  earliest  times.  His  history  Is  contained  in  the 
so-called  acts  of  his  martyrdom,  which,  although  partaking  of  the  legendary  tone,  are 
regarded  as  authentic,  not  only  by  Baronius  and  the  Bollandists,  but  also  by'Tillcmont 
and  others  of  the  more  stringently  critical  schools  of  ecclesiastical  history.  Sebastian. 
acc«ftling  to  this  narrative,  was  bom  at  Narbonne  and  educated  at  Milan.  Although  a 
Christian,  he  entered  the  Roman  army,  without,  however,  revealing  his  religion,  and 
with  the  view  of  being  enabled,  by  his  position,  to  assist  and  protect  the  Christians  in 
U.  K.  XIII.— 80 
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tlie  persecution.  In  this  way  he  supported  and  comforted  many  of  the  martyra  in 
Rome;  and  he  even  converted  Nicoslratus.  the  keeper  of  the  prison  iu  wliich  tlie  martyrs 
■were  couflued,  and  his  wife.  Zoo,  to  whom  he  miraculously  restored  the  use  ot  iie> 
si)eech,  after  she  liad  been  dumb  for  six  years.  Still  unrecognized  as  a  Christian,  Sebas- 
tian rose  to  higli  favor  under  Diocletian,  while  at  the  same  lime  the  grateful  pontiff, 
Oaiua,  named  him  ''Defender  of  the  Church."  At  length  came  the  time  for  his  open 
profession  of  his  faith.  Diocletian  used  every  effort  to  Induce  him  to  renounce  the 
Christian  creed,  but  in  vain;  and  in  the  end  he  was  condemned  to  be  put  to  death  by  a 
troop  of  Mauritanian  arciiers,  who  transfixed  liim  with  numberless  arrows,  and  left  him 
as  dead.  But  a  Christian  Indy,  Irene,  finding  that  life  was  not  extinct,  hod  the  body 
removed  to  her  house,  where  life  was  restored;  and  iilthough  the  Christian  ccHsmunity 
desired  to  conceal  his  recovery,  Sebastian  asain  ni  pearcd  iu  public  before  the  emperor, 
to  profess  his  faith  in  Christianity.  Diocletian  condemned  him  to  l>e  l>eaten  to  death 
with  clubs  in  the  amphitheater;  and  his  body  was  flung  into  one  of  the  sewers  of  the 
city,  in  wliich  it  was  discovered,  according  to  the  Acts  of  Marlyrdom,  by  means  of  an 
apparition,  and  carried  bv  a  CHiristian  lady,  Lucina,  to  tlie  caliicomb,  which  is  still 
called  by  his  name.  The  date  of  his  martyrUom  was  January  20,  288.>  By  the  Greelis 
the  feast  is  held  on  the  20th  of  December.  The  festival  was  celebrated  with  great  solem- 
nity in  Milan  as  early  as  ihe  time  of  St.  Ambrose ;  and  it  was  observed  in  the  African 
church  in  the  4th  century.  There  is  another  saint  of  the  same  name,  who  is  said  to  have 
suffered  martj'rdom  in  Armenia. 

SEBASTIAN,  Don,  1554-78;  b.  Lisbon;  came  to  the  throne  of  Portagal  in  1587. 
In  1574  he  led  a  successful  expedition  against  Tangier.  In  1578,  with  a  fleet  and  a  force 
of  some  20,000  men,  he  sailed  to  Morocco  to  support  Muley-Mohamraed  against  his 
uncle  Muley-Malek,  in  the  contest  for  the  throne  of  Morocco. .  Sebastian  and  Muley- 
Mohammed  were  defeated  by  Muley-Malek,  and  all  three  died.  The  Portuguese  rcfased 
to  believe  in  his  death,  and  numerous  impostors  appeared,  pretending  to  be  Dom  SetMs- 
tian. 

SEBASTIASl,  PRANCoiB-HoHACE-BABTiojr,  Marshal  of  Prance,  was  b.  Nov.  10, 1772, 
at  Porta  d'Ampugnano,  a  village  near  Bastia,  in  Corsica.  He  was  the  son  of  a  tailor, 
Init  his  extreme  vanity  led  him  to  declare  himself  of  noble  descent  and  a  distant  relative 
of  the  Bonapartes.  He  entered  the  army  as  a  sublieut.  of  infantrv,  Auj,'.  37,  1789. 
His  rise,  due  to  his  bravery  in  the  field,  was  no  doubt  somewhat  aidea  by  ins  splendid 
physique,  graceful  manner,  and  facile  diction.  He  became  cAe/'d'ese^Miron  in  1797,  and 
brigadier  m  1799,  and  was  one  of  Napoleon's  most  devoted  partisans.  He  fought  at 
Marengo,  executed  some  important  diplomatic  service  in  Turkey  in  1802-03,  after  which 
he  became  gen.  of  brigade  (Aug.  1803),  and  was  wounded  at  Austerlitz.  On  May  2. 
1806,  he  was  again  deputed  to  Turkey,  this  time  to  break  the  alliance  of  the  Porte  with 
Russia  and  England;  and  before  he  had  been  seven  months  nt  Constantinople,  his  mis- 
sion had  obtained  complete  success,  and  war  was  declared.  The  English  fleet  forced  a 
passage  through  the  Dardanelles,  and  cast  anchor  before  Constantinople,  their  presence 
causing  such  terror  amon^  the  sultan's  ministers  that  a  total  reversal  of  foreign  policy 
was  imminent,  but  Sebastiani,  coming  to  the  rescue,  revived  with  his  seducing  eloquence 
their  failing  resolution,  and  assuming  an  authoritative  superintendence  of  the  prepara- 
tions for  defending  the  coast,  put  the  batteries  in  a  state  fit  for  action.  In  five  days  he 
had  the  coast  batteries  manned  with  000  guns,  100  small  gunboats  afloat,  a  line  of  ves-sels 
laid  along  shore,  each  with  a  broad.<tide  ready  to  i)e  discharged  on  the  English  fleet, 
which  at  fast  gallantly  ran  the  gantlet.  )osi;ig  two  ships  and  700  men.  But  the  deatJi  of 
the  sultan,  and  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  put  an  end  to  the  French  Intrigues  in  Turkey,  and 
Sebastiani  was  recalled.  June  1807,  and  decorated  with  the  grand  cordon  of  the  legion  of 
honor.  He  subsequently  commanded  the  fourth  corps-d'armfie  in  Spain.  He  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812,  and  at  Leipsic.  On  the  exile  of  Napo- 
leon to  Elba,  he  gave  in  his  adherence  to  the  Bourtion  government,  but  joined  his  old 
master  on  his  return.  After  the  revolution  of  1880,  he  neid  for  brief  periods  the  jiort- 
folios  of  naval  (1880)  and  foreign  affairs,  and  Ihe  embassies  to  Naples  (April,  ISntS)  and 
London  (Jan.,  1835);  hut  was  more  distinguished  for  his  elegance  and  graceful  demeanor 
in  the  Parisian  salons,  than  as  a  politician  or  administrator.  He  died  at  Paris,  July  80. 
1851. 

>EBA8TIAKIS'TA8,  the  name  given  in  Portugal  and  Brazil  to  persons  who  believe  in 
the  future  returk  to  earth  of  the  king  Dom  Sebastian,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Alcaaar- 
quebir,  1578  A.D.,  while  leading  oa  his  army  againat  the  Moors.  This  -belief  hae  con- 
tinued to  be  entertained  by  manv  in  Portugal ;  but  lite  Sebastianistas  are  said  to  be  aow 
most  numerous  in  Braiil.  On  tue  return  of  Dom  Sebastian,  tbey  expect  Braail  to  enjoy 
the  most  perfect  prosperity  and  happiness. 

BEBAS'TOPOL.    See  Skvabtopol,  ante. 

8EBEX1C0,  a  small  port  on  the  coast  of  Dahnatia,  43  m.  8.e.  of  Zani.  It  k  IwH^ 
on  a  steep  slope,  and  rises  iu  terraces,  and  waa  formerly  defended  by  walls  slid  towen- 
Its  cathedral,  a  fine  edifice,  with  a  bold  dome,  was  built  1448tUI86.  It«  ezcdleat  htf- 
bor  is  defended  by  several  forts.    Pop.  14,ii38. 
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SBEVTIIK,  SKBBSTAir,  Skfsstas,  or  S.  Plbu,  Oie  fniit  of  the  eordia  myxa,  a  treo 
of  the  natural  order  eordiaeeiB,  a  native  of  the  East  ladies.  Tiie  tree,  has  ovate  leaves, 
and  an  egg-shaped  fruit,  which  is  succuleut,  mucilaginous,  and  emollient,  witli  some 
astriogency,  ana  was  formerly  an  artlde  of  the  European  materia  medica,  being  emploved 
for  the  preparation  of  a  lenitive  electuary  and  of  a  pectoral  medicine.  It  is  believed  to 
be  the  pertea  of  Dioscorides.  It  has  a  sweetish  taste,  and  is  eaten  by  the  natives  of  the 
Bortbern  Circars  of  India,  where  it  grows. 

8E  CALE.     See  Rte. 

BE'OAHt.    See  THTGOSOMKTftT. 

8ECCHI,  PiBTKO  AsGKLo,  1818-78;  b.  Italy;  joined  the  Jesuits  in  1888.  He  became 
director  of  the  observatory  of  the  Roman  college  m  1850,  and  was  permitted  to  remain 
in  that  position  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  1870-78.  His  discoveries  in  the 
departments  of  solar  plnrsics  and  spectroscopic  analysis  were  numerous  and  important 
Among  his  works  arc  Catalogo  dMe  StMe  (1807);  ifim  Rieerehi  suUe  Protuberante  Solari 
(1869);  Fitiea  Solare  (1869);  and  Le  SoleU  (1870). 

8BQE'DlEB8  and  SECSasiOK  KISX.    See  United  Pbebbttsbian  Church. 

SECESSION— SECEDED  STATES     Bee  Rebellion,  Wab  of  the. 

SE-CHUEN',  a  province  in  China,  drained  by  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  river;  about 
166,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  21,486,678.    Capital,  Ching-Too-Foo. 

8ECKEND0RP,  an  old  and  noble  family  of  Pranconia.— Vktt  Litdwio,  1626-92;  b. 
near  Erlangcn ;  studied  at  the  gymnasia  of  Cobnrg  in  1638,  and  at  Qotha,  under  the  pat- 
ronage  of  Ernest,  duke  of  Ootha.  In  1648-46  he  studied  in  the  university  of  Strasbourg, 
Und  traveled  in  the  Netherlands.  He  rose  through  successive  grades  of  office  till  he 
became  privy-councilor  and  cliancellor  in  1664.  In  that  year  he  left  the  duke's  service 
to  enter  that  of  Moritz,  duke  of  Zeit,  and  was  appointed  to  similar  ofiBces,  resigning  on 
the  duke's  death,  and  retiring  to  bis  country-house  near  Altenburg.  In  1691  he  entered 
tlie  service  of  Frederick  III.,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  as  privy-councilor  at  Berlin,  iind 
ehancellor  of  the  university  of  Halle.  He  published  several  works  in  Latin  and  Oermdn; 
also  theological  and  historical  works,  discourses,  and  hymns. — FKiBDKicn  Hbinrich, 
1673-1763;  b.  EOnigsberg;  grandson  of  Joachim  Ludwig,  entered  the  English  and  Dutch 
service  in  1695,  fought  against  the  Turks  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  under 

frince  Eugene;  maj.gcn.  m  the  army  of  Augustus  II.  of  Poland,  and  Saxony.  He  was 
'olish  ambassador  to  the  Hague  (1718),  in  the  negotiations  for  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  He 
became  count  of  the  empire  in  1719,  gov.  of  Leipsic  in  1721,  ambassador  to  Berlin  in 
1726.  He  concluded  the  treaty  of  Wusterhausen.  He  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Fred- 
crick  the  great  by  the  means  lie  used  to  consummate  the  royal  marriage  with  the  princess 
Elizabeth.  He  defeated  the  French  at  Klausen,  1735;  was  imprisoned  three  years  in 
the  castle  "of  Gratz.  He  commanded  the  troops  of  ihc  elector  Charles  Albeit  of  Bavaria 
in  1744,  and  ^restored  Munich  to  that  prince,  then  Charles  VII.  of  Geimany.  In  1745  he 
was  imprisoned  at  Magdeburg  by  Frederick  the  great,  and  released  after  six  month's' 
confinement  on  paying  10,000  thalem. 

SECKER,  Thomas,  d.d.,  1698-1768;  b.  England;  studied  for  the  dissenting 
ministry,  but  doubting  concerning  some  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  he  resolved  to 
study  medicine;  went  to  London  and  Paris;  was  persuaded  by  Joseph  Butler,  an  inti- 
mate friend,  to  enter  the  church  of  England.  After  some  deliberation  he  complied; 
went  in  1721  to  Leyden,  took  his  degree  of  m.d.  ;  returned  to  England;  became  rector 
of  Houghton-Ie-Spring  in  1728;  prebendary  of  Durham  and  rector  of  Rylon  in  1727; 
chaplain  to  the  king  in  1732,  rector  of  St.  James  in  1783;  was  made  bishop  of  Bristol  in 
1736,  of  Oxford  in  1787;  dean  of  St.  Paul's  in  1750,  and  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
175a 

BBO£T7'8IOK  (or  trk  IssAirB).  This  term  has  recently  been  narrowed  so  as  to  apply 
to  the  removal  of  the  violent  insane  from  the  ordinary  wards  and  fellowship  of  an  asylum 
to  an  airing  court,  gallery,  or  room  so  situate  and  furnished  that  its  solitary  occupant  can 
neitlier  injure  himself,  nor  injure  nor  disturb  others.  Since  the  abolition  of  physical 
restraint  by  chains  and  strait-jacketS  seclusion  has  become  a  favored  and  useful  mode 
ot  repression  and  treatment.  That  it  should  be  resorted  to  exclusively  as  a  remedied 
acent,  and  by  tlie  medical  attendant,  are  now  received  as  axionis.  In  1864  the  conrmis* 
sioners  in  lunacy  in  England  Ascertained,  by  circular,  the  opinions  of  almost  all  those 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  insane  in  tliat  country,  as  to  the  employment  of  suieh 
means  Of  cure;  when  it  appeared  that  it  was  generally  considered  benefloial,  if  used  for 
abatt  periods,  and  during  paroxysms  of  eplleptio  and  violent  mania.  Even  when  not 
absolutely  required  for  the  tranquillization  of  the  individual,  scclosion  may  become  expe- 
dient in  order  to  secure  the  quiet,  comfort,  or  safety  of  the  patients  wuh  whom  he  is 
associdted.  That  such  an  instrument  may  be  abused  and  adopted  from  the  parsimony, 
timidity,  or  ignorance  of  those  around,  is  obvious.  One  of  the  hinatics  liberated  hy 
Pinel  in  1792  had  beeu  incarcerated  or  teeluded  in  bis  dark  cell  for  forty  years;  and 
occasionally  even  now  the  duration  of  the  isolation  may  be  unduly  prolonged  even  under 
■aedical  sanction;  but  the  instances  of  gross  and  cruel  seclusion  in  garrets  and  cellan, 
and  outhouses,  are  now  chiefly  to  be  found  in  private  families,  and  where,  as  in  4m 
' '  Flushing  case,"  no  better  course  is  known  to  be  practicable.— JSi/flUh  Beport  <tf  Oammi*' 
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Moner*  in  Lunaey  to  Lord  CTumeellor,  A.pp.  C,  p.  138;  Bucknill  and  Tuke,  Fiti/ehologieal 
Medieine,  p.  562;  Browne,  What  Atylumn  Were,  Are,  and  Ought  lobe,  p.  137. 

SEOOKD  (for  the  deriration  of  which  see  Scruple)  is  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  minute, 
wbetlier  of  time  or  of  augular  magnitude.  See  Minute.  In  old  treatises  we  And  sec- 
onds distinguished  as  miimta  seeunda,  from  minules,  or  minuta  prima.  The  sixteenth 
part  of  a  second  was  called  a  third,  but  instead  of  this  and  succeeding  subdivisions,  deci- 
mal fractions  of  seconds  are  now  employed. 

'!p  SECOKOAST,  in  geology,  is  the  designation  given  to  that  large  section  of  the  fossil- 
iferous  strata  wbicli  iuclucies  the  triassic,  oolitic,  and  cretaceous  rocks.  It  is  synony- 
mous with  niesozoic.  The  struta  grouped  under  this  title  are  separated  from  the  inferior 
and  superior  deposits  more  by  llieir  organic  contents  than  their  petrological  structure, 
And  this  separation  is  more  evident  between  them  and  the  older  roclts  than  between  ihem 
and  the  newer;  and  yet  recent  discoveries  have  shown  that  the  St.  Cassian  I)eds  form  a 
connecting  link  l)ctween  the  Permian  and  triassic  epochs.  They  contain  a  series  of  fos- 
sils which  are  partly  paleozoic  and  partly  mesozoic  in  their  facies. 

Tlie  appearance'of  the  great  types  of  all  subsequent  organisms  in  the  secondary  rocks 
has  sujigested  the  grouping  of  the  fossiliferous  strata  la  respect  of  their  fossils  into  only 
two  great  divisions— viz.,  the  paleozoic,  and  the  neozoic — this  last  term  including  the 
secondary  and  tertiary  periods. 

SECOKOIHO  is  a  temponiiy  retirement  to  which  officers  of  royal  artillery  and  royal 
engineers  are  subjected  when  they  accept  civil  employment  under  the  crown.  After  six 
mouths  of  such  employment  the  officer  is  seconded,  by  which  he  loses  military  pay,  but 
retains  his  rank,  seuionty,  and  promotion  in  his  corps.  After  being  seconded  for  tea 
years  he  must  elect  to  return  to  military  duty,  or  to  retire  altogether. 

SECOITD  BIGHT,  a  supei-stition  or  belief  once  common  in  the  Scottish  highlands  and 
isles,  where  it  is  known  by  the  Gaelic  appellation  taidhsearaehd,  signifying  a  spectral  or 
shadowy  appearance.  Certain  persons,  called  seers  or  wizards,  were  supposed  to  pos- 
sess  a  supernatural  gift,  by  which  they  involuntarily  foresaw  future  events,  and  perceived 
distant  objects  as  if  they  were  present: 

As  the  sun. 
Ere  It  is  rinen.  sometimes  paints  its  Image 
In  the  atmosphere,  so  often  do  the  spirits 
,  Ol^  creat  cTCDts  stride  on  twfore  the  erenta,  , 

'  And  In  to-day  already  walks  to-morrow. 

Wallehbtkim. 

This  is  to  depict  the  lofty  and  poetical  view  of  the  subject,  as  illustrated  in  classic  fable 
and  early  history.  The  highland  seer,  however,  was  chiefly  conversant  with  the  scenes 
^nd  occurrences  of  ordinarjr  life.  "A  man  on  a  journey  far  from  home  falls  from  a 
hone ;  another  who  peruaps  is  at  work  about  the  house,  sees  him  bleeding  on  the  ground, 
commonly  with  a  landscape  of  the  place  wliere  the  accident  befalls  him.  Another  seer, 
driving  home  his  csittle,  or  wanderina;  in  idleness,  or  musini;  in  the  sunshine,  is  suddenly 
surprised  by  the  appearance  of  a  bridal  ceremony  or  funenil  procession,  and  counts  the 
mourners  or  attendiints,  of  whom,  if  he  knows  them,  he  relates  the  names,  it  he  knows 
them  not  he  can  describe  the  dresses.  Things  distant  are  seen  at  the  instant  when  they 
happen"  (Johnson's  Journey  to  the  Hebrides).  With  respect  to  things  future,  Johnson 
thought  there  was  no  rule  for  determining  the  time  between  the  sight  and  the  event; 
but  Martin,  whose  account  of  the  western  islands  was  Urst  published  in  1703,  furnishes 
data  of  this  kind  In  his  clnssification  of  the  visions.  If  an  object  was  seen  early  in  the 
morning,  the  event  would  be  accomplished  a  few  hours  afterward ;  if  at  noon,  the  same 
day;  and  if  at  night  the  accomplishment  would  take  place  weeks,  months,  and  some- 
times years  afterward;  according  to  the  time  of  night  the  vision  was  beheld.  The 
appearance  of  a  shroud  was  an  infallible  prognostic  of  death,  and  the  nearness  or  remote- 
ness of  the  event  was  judged  by  the  amount  of  the  body  that  was  covered  by  the  ghastly 
sheet;  if  it  was  not  seen  above  the  middle,  adelay  of  a'twelvemonth  might  be  hoped  for, 
but  if  it  ascended  high  toward  the  head,  the  mortal  hour  was  close  at  hand.  "  The  vis- 
ion makes  such  a  lively  impression  upon  Uie  seers,"  says  Martin,  "  that  they  neither  see 
nor  think  of  anything  else  except  the  vision,  as  long  as  it  continues;  the  eyelids  of  the 
seer  are  erected,  and  the  eyes  continue  staring  until  the  object  vanish."  The  power  of 
the  seer  was  involuntary  and  painful — it  was  no  source  of  gain.  The  gradation  of  sym- 
bolical appearances  we  have  mentioned,  strikes  the  imagination  and  gives  something 
like  a  system  to  the  supernatural  phenomena.  But  if  we  turn  to  the  cases  described  by. 
Um  historians  of  the  second  sight,  we  do  not  And  such  regular  order  and  exactness.  Tlie 
evidence  is  vague  and  confused,  and  the  incidents  are  often  of  the  most  trivial  charac- 
ter. The  revelations,  indeed,  were  commonly  made  to  poor  illiterate  men,  predisposed 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  country — wild,  dreary,  and  remote — and  from  their  half-idlie, 
solitary  Ufa,  to  melancholy  and  superstition.  These  causes  must  have  led  very  early  to 
belief  in  the  second  sight.  We  find  it  coloring  portions  of  tlie  story  of  Wallace  and 
Bruce,  and  asstxilated  with  the  tragic  fate  of  the  accomplished  James  I.  of  Scotland.  A 
Scottish  seer  is  said  to  iiave  foretold  the  unhappy  career  of  Charles  I.,  and  another  the 
violent  death  of  Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham.  In  1652  a  Scottish  lawyer,  sir  George 
Mackenzie,  afterward  lord  Tarbat,  when  driven  to  the  highlands  by  fear  of  the  govem- 
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ment  of  Cromwell,  engaged  himself  in  making  inquiries  concerning  this  supposed  super- 
oatural  faculty,  and  wrote  a  minute  accouut  of  its  manifestations  addressed  to  tlie  cele- 
brated Robert  Boyie,  wliicli,  witli  other  relations  on  the  same  subject,  is  published  in 
lite  correspondence  of  Samuel  Pepys.  Next  came  Martin's  copious  description;  tl)eu  a 
highland  minister,  the  rev.  John  Fraser  of  Tyree,  collected  AuiAentie  Inttancen,  which 
were  printed  in  1707;  and  in  1768,  appeared  tlie  ambitious  treatise  of  T/ieophilus  IiistU- 
anu*,  or  Macleod  of  Hamlr,  which  contained  the  narratives  of  Fraser,  of  Aubrey,  the 
English  antiquary,  and  other  autborities,  with  the  addition  of  a  great  number  of  cases 
— nearly  a  hundred — gathered  by  himself  from  various  sources,  and  also  numerous  let- 
ters from  highland  mmisters.  Tliis  work  exhausted  the  subject,  but  the  wretched  van- 
ity, credulity  and  weakness  of  Tkeophilus  covered  it  with  ridicule.  A  fresh  revival 
took  place  after  the  memorable  Journey  tothe  Hebridei  by  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  work  was 
published  in  1775.  The  second  sight  was  sure  to  interest  a  meluncholy,  meditative 
"^rumbler"  like  Johnson.  He  had  read  of  it  in  his  youth  in  Martin's  history.  He  was 
natursilly  superstitious.  He  had  a  stout  courageous  heart  and  strong  nerves  in  all  mun- 
dane mutters  and  positions,  but  he  had  a  morbid  fear  of  death,  ana  an  almost  childish 
eagerness  to  pierce  the  darkness  of  futurity,  and  to  believe  in  tire  possibility  of  messa^s 
from  the  other  world.  Johnson  anxiously  questioned  the  clergy  and  otliers  respecting 
the  supernatural  communications  made  to  the  seers,  and  would  gladly  have  believed  them 
real.  Th^ evidence,  however,  was  not  complete  or  invincible;  and  with  that  love  of 
truth,  which  was  one  of  the  strongest  virtues  of  the  sage  of  Bolt  court,  he  confessed  that 
he  never  could  "  advance  his  curiosity  to  conviction,  but  came  away  at  last  only  willing 
to  believe."  On  one  occasion  we  find  Johnson  enunciating  the  true  doctrine  in  such 
cases.  He  observed,  as  Boswell  reports,  that  "  we  could  have  no  certainty  of  the  truth 
of  supernatural  appearances  unless  something  was  told  us  which  we  could  not  know  by 
ordinary  means,  or  sometliin^  done  which  could  not  be  done  but  by  supernatural  power; 
that  Pharaoh,  in  reason  and  justice,  required  such  evidence  from  Moses;  nay,  that  our 
Baviour  sidd:  'If  I  had  not  done  among  them  the  works  which  none  other  man  did, 
they  had  not  had  sin.' "  Undoubtedly  works  or  f  iu;ts,  not  merely  appearances,  are  required 
for  conviction.  Spectral  sights  may  be  caused  by  dreams  or  disease  (see  Apfabitions), 
by  accidental  optical  illusions,  or  by  the  workings  of  a  vivid  imagination.  It  seems 
degrading  to  the  idea  of  divine  power  to  suppose  that  special  miracles  were  wrought  to 
announce  the  marriage  or  death  of  a  highland  peasant,  the  wreck  of  a  boat,  or  the  arrival 
of  a  sti-anger  in  a  remote  island  of  the  Hebrides.  Ignorance  is  a  great  ally  of  super- 
stition, as  solitude  is  of  gloomy  4|;oti8m  and  melancholy;  and  since  ^ucation  has  pene- 
trated into  the  highlands  and  isles,  and  intercourse  with  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  has 
been  facilitated  by  increasing  trade  and  improved  means  of  communication — to  say 
nothing  of  the  effects  of  that  passion  for  highland  scenery  and  sport  which  every  year 
bikes  crowds  of  visitors  to  the  countiy — the  belief  in  second  sight,  as  in  astrology  and 
witchcraft,  has  almost  wholly  disappeared  from  the  land.  It  never  bad  the  cruel,  hard, 
and  revolting  features  of  witchcraft— formerly  prevalent  in  the  lowlands  when  scarcely 
known  in  the  Hebrides — and  it  still  seems  picturesque  enough  to  serve  for  the  purposes 
of  poetry  and  romance. 

SECBET  (Lat.  teereta,  i.e.,  oratio,  the  secret  prayer),  one  of  the  prayers  of  the  mass 
(q.v.),  of  the  same  general  form  with  the  "  collect,"  but  recited  by  the  priest  in  so  low  a 
voice  as  not  to  be  heard  by  the  people,  whence  the  name  teereta  is  derived.  It  follows 
immediately  after  the  oblation  of  the  eucharistic  bread  and  wine.  This  use  of  silent 
prayer  in  the  public  service  is  one  of  the  subjects  of  controversy  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants. 

SECBJET,  Discipline  of  the  (Lat.  Areani  DiteipHna),  a  discipline  of  the  early 
church,  founded  upon  the  words  of  Christ,  "give  not  that  which  is  holy  to  dogs, 
Matt.  vii.  6,  in  virtue  of  which  Christians  fully  initiatea  in  the  doctrine  and  practice  of 
the  church  withheld  from  pagans  and  catechumens  in  the  preparatory  stage  the  knowl- 
edge of  certain  doctrines,  and  the  liberty  of  presence  at  certam  rites  connected  with  the 
most  solemn  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion.  This  practice  originated  in  the  obloquy 
which  was  drawn  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  church  from  the  false  and  monstrous  con- 
ceptions of  these  doctrines  which  were  circulated  among  pagans.  Against  these 
calumnious  misconceptions  the  earliest  of  the  so-called  "apologies"  are  addressed ;  and 
it  seems  certain  that  at  the  time  at  which  Justin  wrote  his  first  apology,  the  middle  of 
the  2d  c,  no  objection  existed  against  speaking  openly  of  tlie  mystery  of  the  eucharist. 
— (See  Juitini  ApoL,  i.  66.)  Very  soon  after  this,  however,  the  "secret"  is  cleariy  trace- 
able. The  first  reason  for  its  adoption  was  that  assigned  above — namely,  to  guard  the 
more  sacred  and  mysterious  doctrines  from  pbpiilar  misconception  and  blasphemy 
among  the  pagans.  This  precaution  of  concealment  was  extended  to  catechumens, 
partly  in  onier  to  avoid  shocking  too  suddenly  their  half-formed  convictions  by  the 
more  startling  improbabilities  of  Christian  belief;  partly  also,  no  doubt,  to  guard  against 
the  danger  of  the  betrayal  of  these  mysterious  doctrines  to  pagan  spies  approaching  in 
the  false  garb  of  catechumens.  The  discipline  of  the  secret  appears  in  several  forms — 
(1.)  Both  unbelievers  and  catechumens  were  removed  from  the  church  at  the  commence- 
ment of  that  portion  of  the  liturgy  which  specially  relates  to  the  celebration  of  the 
eucharist— the  so-called  Mi«sa  PideUum.    Bee  Mass.    (2.)  The  lectures  addrea^d  by  the 
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preBidins  teacher  to  the  great  body  of  the  catechumens  in  general  were  confined  to  the 

§9aera,l  doctrines  of  Cliristianity.  The  more  mysterious  doctrines,  tbosewbicb  regarded 
le  sacranieiits  of  baptism  and  the  euch»rist,  called  "  tuystagogic,"  were  only  communi- 
cated at  tbe  close,  and  to  those  only  who  h»ti  undergone  the  preliminary  probation. 
(8.)  The  tiucliarist,  if  referred  to  at  all  in  the  presence  of  the  uninitiated,  was  spoki'n  of 
in  words  so  conceived  as  to  conceal  its  nature.  Many  curious  examples  of  this  conceal- 
ment might  be  cited.  Origen,  alluding  to  the  eucbarist  (Hum.  8,  in  £sod.  4),  say< 
merely:  "The  initiated  know  what  I  qnean."  Wh^n  Chrysostom  was  writing  to  pope 
Innocent  I.  an  account  of  a  tumult  iu  the  church  at  Constantinople,  in  which  the  sacred 
cup  was  overset,  and  tbe  consecrated,  elements  spilled,  he  says,  without  reserve,  "  Thf 
biood  of  Clirist  was  spilled."  But  Palladius,  the  deacon,  in  his  life  of  Chrysostom, 
which  was  designed  for  the  pagans  as  well  as  for  tbe  Cbristiaus,  takes  the  precaution  to 
wee  the  words  "tbe  symbols  wliich  are  known  to  tiie  faithful."  Still,  more  curiously, 
£pipbauius,  in  citing  the  well-known  words  of  the  eucbaristic  formula,  "This  is  my 
body,"  suppresses  tbe  word  under  which  the  mysterious  idea  is  contained,  and  writes, 
"  This  is  my  t/uit  tiling."  Touto  tnou  eiiti  lode.  A  very  curious  example  of  this  ampbibo- 
logical  language  regarding  the  eucbarist  will  be  seen  in  a  Greek  inscription  discovered 
some  years  since  at  Autuu,  iu  France. — (See  Edin.  Bev.,  July,  1864.) 

There  is  some  uncertainty  «s  to  the  period  during  which  this  discipline  lasted  in  tbe 
church.  It  commenced  most  probably  in  the  time  of  Justin,  as  his  contemporary,  the 
heretic  Marcion,  is  known  to  have  protested  against  it  as  an  innovation  ^Neainler's 
Kirciien-getehichU,  i.  540).  It  is  even  thought  not  impossible  by  some  that  Justin's  mode 
o^  writing  was  an  exceptional  one,  and  that  the  secret  may  have  been  in  use  before  his 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  it  outlived  the  period  out  of  the  condition 
of  which  it  arose,  and  was  maintained  long  after  the  ages  of  persecution.  The  traces  of 
it  bad  not  entirely  disappeared  in  the  6th  century.— (See  Scbelstrate,  Dm*,  de  DUcip. 
Areani,  1685;  Scbolliner,  Dili,  de  Dmip.  Arcani,  1756;  and  on  the  Protestant  side, 
Tenzel,  De  Ditem.  Areani (^m  reply  to  Scbelstrate);  Roihe,  De  Disc.  Areaiu,  Heidelberg. 
1831.) 

SECBETABT,  Bec?retart  Falcok,  Secretary  Bird,  or  Serpent-Eater,  0}/po- 

geranvi,  a  genus  of  birds  of  prey,  which  has  been  variously  placed  by  naturalists  among 
the  faleonida  and  the  vuUuruia,  and  has  been  also  constituted  into  a  distinct  family, 
gypogeranidcB.  The  legs  are  very  long,  as  in  the  gralUe,  to  which,  however,  there  is  no 
other  resemblance.  The  tibia  are  completely  feathered,  but  the  tarn  and  toes  are 
de.stitute  of  feathers.  The  tarsi  are  covcied  in  front  ^^th  long,  large  scales.  Tbe  toes 
nre  armed  with  sliair)  claws;  but  they  are  short,  and  the  feet  are  not  formed  for  grasp- 
ing. The  bind  toe  is  very  short.  The  neck  is  much  longer,  and  tbe  whole  form  of  the 
bird  more  slender  than  in  the  falconidte.  The  wings  are  long,  and  armed  with  a  blunt 
spur  at  the  shoulder.  The  tail  is  verr  long.  The  best-known  species  is  an  inhabitant 
of  the  arid  plains  of  South  Africa,  ti  is  about  8  ft.  in  length;  the  plumage  buidi-gray. 
It  has  an  occipital  crest  of  feathers  without  barbs  at  the  base,  which  can  be  raised  or 
dipressed  at  pleasure,  and  tlie  name  secretaiy  was  given  to  it  by  the  colonists  at  tlie 
cape  of  Good  Hope  from  their  fancied  resemblance  to  pens  stuck  behind  the  ear.  It 
feeds  chiefly  on  reptiles  of  all  kinds,  which  it  devours  in  great  numbers,  and  is  so  highly 
valued  on  acco'int  of  tb9  constant  war  which  it  wages  against  serpents,  that  4  fine  is 
inflicted  in  tbe  Cape  Colony  for  diooting  it.  It  fearless!}'  attacks  the  most  venomous 
serpents,  stunning  them  with  blows  of  its  wing,  also  seizing^  and  carrying  tliem  into  the 
air  to  such  a  height  that  they  are  killed  by  the  toll.  It  uses  its  feet  also  to  overpower  its 
prey,  striking  violent  blows  with  tbem.  Small  serpents  are  swallowed  entire:  tlie  liirger 
ones  are  torn  to  pieces.  The  secretary  is  most  frequently  seen  in  pairs,  or  solitary.  It 
is  tamed  as  a  protector  of  poultry -yards;  but  if  not  sufflclenily  fed,  is  opt  to  help  itself 
to  a  chicken  or  duckling.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  this  bird  into  Mnr- 
tjnique,  in  onler  to  reduce  the  number  of  venomous  serpents  in  that  island. — Anotlier 
Species  of  secretary  r.ppears  to  exist  in  more  northern  parts  of  Africa,  as  about  the 
Gambia;  and  a  third,  more  widely  different,  in  tbe  Philippine  islands. 

SECRETARY.  The  chiefs  of  the  executive  departments  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, forming  the  cabinet,  arc  termed  secretaries,  except  in  the  case  of  the  post-ofllte 
department  and  the  department  of  justice.  They  are  tbe  secretai-y  of  state,  whose 
chai^  is  the  foreign  relations  of  the  government;  tbe  secretary  of  tbe  treasury,  who  hno 
diarge  of  the  national  finances,  including  the  customs  revenue;  the  secretary  of  war, 
who  has  in  charge  the  U.  S.  army  and  controls  its  disposition — under  tbe  direction  of  ibe 
president,  who  is  commander-in-chief  of  tlie  army  and  navy — and  who  has  charge  of  nil 
forts  and  all  military  movements;  tbe  Secretary  of  the  navy,  who  bears  a  similar  relation 
to  tlie  naval  force;  and  tbe  secretaiy  of  the  interior,  in  whose  charge  are  tbe  Indian 
tribes,  government  lands,  pensions,  the  patent  office,  and  bureau  of  education.  These 
officials  are  appointed  by  tbe  president  and  confirmed  by  the  senate.  They  report 
•nnually,  and  as  much  oftener  as  required,  to  the  president,  who  lays  their  repot  ts 
iiefore  congress.  Tbe  salary  of  each  of  the  beads  of  departments  is  $8,000  per  annum 
Each  is  subject  to  removal  by  tbe  president,  whenever  in  the  judgmeiit  of  the  latter  the 
interest  of  tbe  government  shall  so  demand.  During  the  admmistration  of  president 
Johnson  the  power  of  removal  was  taken  from  him  by  what  was  known  as  the  tenure- 
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of-ciBce  act,  irhich  was  applied  in  the  ease  ol  •ecretjiry-pf-war  Stanton,  wliom  the  prcBi- 
dent  had  removed  from  omce.  Tike  difficulty  resultea  in  tlie  impeachment  of  the  presi- 
dent and  Iiis  acquittal;  when  secretary  Stanton  resigned.     See  Mlnisteb— Mihibtry. 

BCBSTAXT  OF  BKBASBT  or  ov  Lkoatiok,  the  principul  of  the  persons  belonging 
to  the  suite  of  on  umbiissodor  or  envoy.  Secretaries  of  eml)asgy  or  legation  bold  their 
commission  immediately  from  the  sovereign,  who  nominates  them  in  general  only  to 
ministers  of  the  first  una  second  ranlc.  They  are  therefore  considered  a  species  of  pul>- 
lic  minister;  and  independently  of  their  attachment  to  an  ambassador's  suite,  they  enjoy 
in  their  own  name  all  the  privileges  and  protections  of  the  diplomatic  character.  They 
are  generally  presented  in  person  to  tiie  foreign  sovereiKn  at  whose  court  they  are  accred- 
itad.  The  functions  of  a  secretary  of  embassy  or  legation  consist  principally  in  assisting 
the  chief  in  the  business  of  the  embassy.  Moeer  ( FamucA  Th.  iii.  p.  94)  says:  "An 
ambassador  is  often  only  like  the  hands  of  a  watch,  while  Ids  secretarv  resembles  the 
works."  Secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation  occupy  the  post  of  ambassadors  and  envoys 
during  the  absence  of  their  ministers.  A  secretary  of  embassy  or  legation  must  not  be 
confounded  withtlie  private  secretary  of  an  ambassador  appointed  and  ptdd  by  him,  wlio 
lias  none  of  the  privileges  and  immunities  at)Ove  mentioned. 

SECRET  .VRY  of  LEGATION.  The  title  of  the  second  diplomatic  official  accom- 
panying full  missions  to  foreign  courts,  and  who  fulfills  the  duties  of  the  minister  in  his 
absence.  Such  officials  are  sent  hy  the  United  States  to  the  courts  of  Oreut  Britain, 
Russia,  France,  Spain,  Germany,  A-ustria-Hungary,  Italy,  Japan,  China.  Mexico,  Brazil, 
and  Turkey;  at  the  last-namecf  court,  supplymg' also  the  functions  of  consul-general. 
The  foreign  countries  having  secretaries  of  legation  at  Washington  are:  Argentine  repub- 
lic, Austria-Hungary-,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Chili,  Colombia,  France,  Great  Britain,  Hayti, 
Mexico,  Peru,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Turkey,  China,  Japan. 

8B0BSTABT  op  tbb  KAVT  is  the  conventional  title  of  the  parliamentary  secretary 
to  the  board  of  admiralty.  This  post  is  conferred  on  a  ministerial  supporter,  in  the 
house  of  commons,  in  wmcb,  when  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  is  a  peer,  he  is  the 
exponent  of  naval  policy.  He  changes  of  course  with  the  ministry,  of  which  lie  is  a 
subordinate  member;  and  receives  a  salary  of  £2,000  a  year.  There  is  also  a  permanent 
Bieo/nXia^ry,  who  holds  office  for  life,  and  receives  £1700  a  year.  He  is  responsible  for  the 
discipline  of  the  admiralty  office.  This  appointment  U  of  long  standing,  and  was  held 
by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Secretary  Pepys. 

SECRETARY  of  the  SENATE.  This  official  is  elected  by  the  U.  8.  senate,  and 
bis  duties  are  those  which  usually  appertain  to  the  secretary  of  any  co'ganized  bo<.ly :  viz., 
to  keep  the  journal  of  the  senate,  communicate  messages  to  the  house  of  representatives 
and  the  president,  etc.  From  the  first  session  of  congress  in  1789  to  1850,  there  were  but 
four  secretaries :  Samuel  Alyne  Otis,  who  served  more  than  25  years ;  Charles  Cutts,  who 
served  11  years;  Walter  Lowrie,  who  served  11  years;  and  Asbury  Dickins,  who  served 
14  years.  Col.  John  W.  Forney  was  secretary  <rf  the  senate  1861-49,  when  he  resigned 
and  was  succeeded  by  George  C.  Gorham.  The  present  incumbent  (1881)  is  John  0. 
Burch. 

9E0BBTAXT  of  STATE,  an  ancient  and  important  office  in  the  government  of  Eng- 
land. The  oldest  record  of  its  existence  is  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  when  John  Maun- 
sell  is  described  as  "  secretarius  noster."  Prior  to  the  restoration,  the  holder  of  this 
office  was  generally  styled  the  "  king's  chief"  or  "  principal  secretary;"  he  had  the  cus- 
tody of  the  king's  signet,  and  discharged  his  duties  with  the  assistance  of  four  clerks. 
Two  secretaries  are  snid  to  have  been  first  appointed  toward  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  office,  always  one  of  influence,  gradually  grew  in  importance.  On 
the  union  of  1707,  Anne  added  a  third  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland,  which  office,  how- 
ever, was  soon  done  away  with.  In  the  reign  of  George  III.  there  were  at  first  hut  two 
secretaries;  for  a  time  there  was  a  third  for  America,  but  bis  office  was  abolished  by 
statute  in  1783.  While  the  secretaries  were  two  in  number,  l)oth  equally  directed  home 
affairs;  to  the  one  were  committed  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  northern,  to  the  other  of  the 
southern  department.     Irish  affairs  belonged  to  the  province  of  the  elder  secretiu-y. 

There  are  now  five  principal  secretaries  of  state,  who  are  respectively  appointed  for 
home  affairs,  foreign  affairs,  war,  the  colonies,  and  India.  They  are  all  appointed  by 
Uie  sovereign  by  the  mere  delivery  of  the  seals  of  office,  without  patent,  and  are  always 
members  of  the  privy  council  and  of  the  cabinet.  Though  each  has  his  own  department, 
be  Is  considered  capable  of  discharging  the  duties  of  the  others;  a  member  of  the  house 
of  commons,  if  removed  from  one  secretaryship  to  another,  does  not  thereby  vacate  his 
seat. 

Tlie  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department  has  the  charge  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  internal  peace  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  security  of  the  laws,  and  the  administra- 
tioo  of  justice,  so  far  as  the  royal  prerogative  is  involved  in  it.  He  directs  the  disposal 
»nd  employment  of  the  regular  troops  at  home,  and  provides  for  the  suppression  of  riots. 
Tixe  militia,  yeomanry,  and  volunteers  are  entirely  under  ids  control.  He  has  the  ulti- 
mate supervision  of  all  that  relates  to  prisons  ana  criminals;  and  numerous  statutory 
powers  have  been  given  him  regarding  police,  sanitary  matters,  the  regulation  of  labor, 
etc.    AU  patents,  ucenses,  dispensations,  charters  of  incorporation,  commissions  of  the 
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peace  and  of  inquiry,  pass  through  his  office.  He  recommends  persons  to  the  sovereign 
for  civil  kni^thood,  and  is  empowered  to  grant  certificates  of  naturalization  (q.v.)  to 
foreigners.  He  is  the  organ  of  communication  between  the  cabinet  and  the  viceregal 
government  of  Ireland,  for  Tivbich  lie  is  responsiblie,  and  is  informed  of  and  advises  all 
the  graver  measures  adopted  in  that  countrr.  His  patronage  is  very  considerable, 
including  the  uoniinatiou  to  a  large  number  or  judicial  offices.  Among  the  powers  of 
the  secretaiy  of  state  is  that  of  committing  persons  on  suspicion  of  treason,  a  funcUoii 
wbiclt,  though  its  legality  has  been  called  in  question,  has  been  often  exercised. 

The  secretary  of  state  for  foreiKa  affairs  is  the  responsible  adviser  of  the  crown  in  all 
communications  between  the  government  and  foreign  powers.  He  negotiates  treaties, 
either  directly  with  the  foreign  ministers  resident  in  the  country,  or  through  the  British 
ministers  abroad.  It  is  his  duty  to  inquire  into  the  complaints  of  British  subjects  resid- 
ingin  foreign  countries,  to  afford  them  protection,  and  to  demand  redress  for  their  griev- 
ttuces.  The  foreign  secretary  recommends  to  the  sovereign  all  ambassadors,  ministers, 
and  consuls  to  represent  this  country  abroad.  He  grants  passports  (q.v.)  to  British  sub- 
jects and  naturalized  foreigners. 

The  secretnry  for  the  colonial  department  has  the  supervision  of  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  the  colonies,  watches  over  their  interests,  directs  their  government,  apportions 
the  troops  necessary  for  their  defense  or  police,  appoints  the  governors  of  the  colonies, 
and  sanctions  or  disallows  the  metisures  of  the  colonial  governments;  rarely,  however, 
prescribing  measui%8  for  their  adoption. 

Each  of  these  four  secretaries  of  state  is  assisted  by  two  under  secretaries  of  state 
nominated  by  himself — one  usually  permanent,  while  the  other  is  dependent  on  the 
administration  in  power. 

The  secretary  of  stale  for  India,  whose  ofSce  dates  from  the  abolition  in  1858,  of  the 
double  government  of  India  by  the  court  of  East  India  directors  and  board  of  control, 
has  tlie  same  control  over  the  government  of  India  which  was  formerly  exercised  by 
these  bodies,  and  countersigns  all  warrants  and  orders  under  the  sign-manual  relating  to 
India.  He  is  assisted  by  an  undcr-secretary,  who  is  also  a  memljer  of  the  legislature, 
and  loses  office  with  the  cabinet,  and  by  a  permanent  under-secretary  and  assistant-sec- 
retary, as  also  by  a  council  of  fifteen  membetB,  over  whom  he  presides.  Every  order 
sent  to  India  must  be  signed  by  the  secretary,  and  all  dispatches  from  governments  and 
presidencies  in  India  must  be  addressed  to  the  secretary. 

There  is  also  a  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  resident  in  Dublin,  except  during  the  sitr 
ting  of  parliament,  and  under  the  authority  of  the  lord-lieutenant.  His  office  resembles 
that  of  a  secretary  of  state,  but  he  is  generally  called  secretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant  He 
is  assistedby  an  under-secretary. 

The  secretary  of  state  for  war  (see  Seckbtart-at-wab)  has  the  superintendence  of 
all  matters  connected  with  the  army,  assisted  by  the  commander-in-chief,  and  is  respon- 
sible for  the  amount  of  the  military  establishment.  He  prepares  for  the  royal  signature 
and  countersigns  commissions  in  the  army,  and  recommends  to  the  sovereign  for  the 
order  of  knighthood  of  the  bath. 

KBCBETABT  at  WAB,  formerly  a  high  officer  of  the  British  ministry,  had  the  con- 
trol of  the  financial  arrangements  of  the  arm;^,  and  was  the  responsible  medium  for  par- 
liamentary supervision  in  military  afftiirs.  In  the  times  of  the  Tudors,  the  war  business 
of  the  counti-y  appears  to  have  been  transacted  by  the  department  of  the  secretary  of 
state.  The  formation  of  a  war  office  proper  took  place  about  1620.  The  office  rose  in 
importance  as  the  army  increased;  but  was  limited  to  financial  authority,  neither  (he 
commander-in-chief  nor  master-^en.  of  the  ordnance  being  subject  to  it.  At  length, 
during  the  Russian  war,  the  evils  of  this  divided  authority  led  to  the  creation  of  a 
seci-etary  of  state  for  war,  to  control  all  the  military  departments.  The  secretaryship-at- 
war  was  merged  in  this  superior  office  in  1855,  and  though  for  some  years  preserved 
technically  as  a  separate  appointment  held  by  the  secretary  of  state,  was  abolished  by 
act  of  parliament  in  1803. 

SECKETION  is  the  term  employed  In  physiology  to  designate  the  process  of  separation 
of  those  matters  from  the  nutritious  fluids  of  the  body  wliich  are  destined  not  to  he 
directly  applied  to  the  nutrition  and  renovation  of  its  organized  fabric,  but  (1)  to  be- 
either  at  once  removed  as  injurious  to  its  welfare,  or  (2)  to  be  employed  for  some  ulterior 
purpo.se  in  the  chemical  or  physical  processes  of  the  economy  itself,  or  to  exert  some 
kind  of  action  upon  other  beings.  For  this  definition  of  secretion  considered  as  a  pro- 
cess we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Carpenter;  but  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  term 
is  also  very  commonly  used  in  another  sense — namely,  to  designate  the  products  which 
are  thus  secreted.  In  this  latter  sense,  it  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  biliary,  urinary,  or 
cutaneous  secretion,  when  the  bile,  urine,  and  sweat  are  indicated. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  divide  with  strictness  the  secreted  products  (as  many  physi- 
ologists have  attempted  to  do)  into  the  excremevtiiiout  and  the  recranenHtum^ — that  is  to 
sayT  into  (1)  those  which  have  no  further  function  to  discharge  in  the  animal  body,  and 
wliich,  if  not  excreted,  would  act  as  poisons,  and  (2)  those  which  are  subservient  to  nirther 
uses  in  tha  system — j-et  we  may  group  them  according  to  the  preponderance  of  their  excrc- 
mentitious  or  rccrementitious  character.  Dr.  Carpenter  approves  of  this  mode  of  arrangj?- 
ment,  and  proposes  that  those  secretory  processes  should  be  arranged  in  the  first  division  in 
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wfaioh  the  depuration  of  the  blood  is  obviously  the  chief  end,  while  those  should  be 
classed  under  the  second  in  which  tlie  ulterior  purpose  of  the  separuted  fluid  would  seem 
to  be  the  principal  occasion  of  its  production ;  itnd  he  further  suggests  a  subdivision  of 
this  second  group,  according  as  this  ulterior  purpose  is  connected  with  the  operations  of 
the  economy  itself,  as  iu  the  case  of  the  tears,  and  the  saliva,  the  gastric  juice,  etc.,  or 
is  destiae<l  to  act  on  some  other  organism,  as  is  the  case  with  the  secretion  of  the  testes, 
tbe  milk,' etc.  The  organs  which  yield  the  various  secretions  are  termed  glands  (q.v.); 
but  ncitlier  the  form  nor  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a  gland  have  any 
essential  connection  with  the  nature  of  its  product;  the  true  process  of  secretion,  under 
whatever  form  it  may  present  itself,  being  always  perfoiTned  by  the  intervention  of  cells 
(q.v.).  For  a  notice  of  the  mode  in  which  the  cells  are  arranged  in  various  glaudul&r 
structures,  tbe  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  Gland,  Livbr,  Kidnxt,  Mucods  Mem- 
BRAMS,  etc. 

We  shall  now  briefly  notice  the  causes  which  render  the  due  performance  of  the 
functions  of  secretion  essential  to  the  well-being  of  every  animal.  1,  Keariy  all  the 
solids  and  fluids  of  the  body  are  liable  to  continuous  decomposition  and  decay  in  conse- 
quence of  their  peculiar  chemical  composition.  There  is  an  obvious  necessity  that  the 
products  df  incipient  decomposition  should  be  cnn-ied  ofi  and  replaced  by  new)y-or^ 
nized  matter.  2.  The  exercise  of  the  various  animal  functions  is  essentially  destructive 
to  the  structures  by  which  they  are  accomplished;  every  operation  of  the  muscular  or 
nervous  system  appearing  to  require,  as  a  necessary  condition,  a  disintegration  or  break- 
ing up  of  a  certain  portion  of  their  tissues,  probably  by  an  act  of  oxidation.  Hence, 
for  tlK  due  preservation  of  health,  the  disintegrated  or  effete  matters  must  be  removed 
and  their  place  supplied.  8.  When  more  f<x>d  is  taken  than  the  waut«  of  the  system 
require,  all  that  is  not  appropriated  to  the  reparation  of  the  waste,  or  to  the  increase  in 
the  weight  of  the  body,  must  be  thrown  off  by  the  excretory  organs  without  ever  hav- 
ing become  converted  into  organic  tissue.  If  this  excess  were  not  speedily  removed  by 
the  excretory  organs,  the  cutrent  of  the  blood  would  speedily  become  poisoned. 

The  following  may  be  regarded  as  a  tolerably  complete  list  of  the  substances  which 
are  produced  within  the  organisms  of  man  and  the  lower  animals  by  tlie  disintegration 
of  its  various  tissues,  and  which  are  met  with  in  one  or  other  of  the  products  of 
secretion:  1.  Products  of  secreting  processes,  including  a,  the  biliary  acids  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  disintegration;  b,  the  pigments  of  thebfle;  e,  pigments  allied  to  those  of 
the  bile  and  blood,  viz.,  hsemaloidin  and  melanin;  d,  cliolesterin  and  its  allies;  e,  the 
sugars  and  allied  bodies.  2.  Products  of  the  actual  regressive  metamorphosis  of  tiasuei) 
—«,Ditrogeuous  amide-like  bodies,  such  as  leucine,  tyrosine,  creatine,  creatinine,  allantoin, 
cystin,  guanine,  sarciue,  xanthin,  and  urea;  6,  nitrogenous  acids,  as  hippuric,  uric,  and 
cynuric  acids;  c,  indifferent  nitrogenous  bodies,  such  as  the  pigments  occurring  in  the 
urine;  and  excretiue;  and  d,  non-nitrogenous  acids,  as  osetic,  benzoic,  butyric,  carbonic, 
formic,  lactic,  oxalic,  succinic,  and  valerianic  acids.  Some  of  these  products,  however, 
only  occur  in  the  secretions  iu  cases  of  disease. 

SECBETIONB,  Vegetable.  In  tbe  vegetable  kingdom  the  term  leeretiem  has  a  wider 
application  than  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  all  eubstances  which  have  been  formed 
by  the  action  of  cells  upon  the  compounds  taken  up  as  food  (such  as  carbonic  acid,  water, 
and  ammonia)— whether  these  substances  form  a  part  of  the  tissues  of  the  plant,  or  are 
thrown  out  upon  its  .surface— are  equally  considered  as  secretions.  All  the  important 
vegetable  secretions  are  compounds  of  carbf)n,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen;  sulphur 
bemg  also  present  in  some  cases;  and  according  to  their  functions  tliey  may  be  classed 
in  two  great  divisions— viz.,  (1)  nutritive  or  assimilable  secretions,  and  (8)  non-aasirai- 
lable  or  special  secretions. 

1.  The  nritritive  secretions  are  those  substances  which,  having  been  formed  within  the 
plant,  are  used  in  forming  its  structures  and  constructing  its  general  mass.  The  chief 
substances  in  this  class  are  cellulose,  the  varieties  of  starch,  the  varieties  of  sugar,  the 
oils,  and  the  so-called  protein  or  albuminous  bodies.  The  composition^jf  these  substances 
is  extremely  varied;  thus  many  of  the  volatile  oils  or  essences  contain  only  carbon  ami 
hydrogen;  the  sugars,  starches,  and  cellulose  contain  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
and  are  named  teuary  compounds;  while  the  protein  bodies  contain  carbon,"  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  and  in  some  cases  sulphur. 

2.  The  non  ammiUMe  secretions  are  only  found  in  certain  parts  of  the  plant,  and 
they  receive  their  name  from  their  never  being  converted  into  the  nutritive  secretions. 
The  principal  members  of  this  class  are  the  coloring  matter  of  plants  (chlorophyle  and 
its  modiflcations);  the  substances  which,  when  extracted  from  plants,  are  of  service  as 
dye-stuffs  (the  chromogent  or  color-formers  of  recent  chemists);  tlie  organic  acids,  which 
constitute  a  somewhat  numerous  group,  and  of  which  oxalic  acid  (occurring  in  rhubarb, 
sorrel,  etc.),  tartaric  and  raceniic  acids  (in  the  grape),  malic  acid  (in  the  apple  and  goose 
berry),  citric  acid  (in  the  orange,  lemon,  lime,  and  red  currant),  gallic  acid  (in  the  seeds 
of  the  mango),  raecoiiic  acid  (in  the  opium  poppy),  and  tannic  acid  (in  the  bark  of  the 
oak,  elm,  etc.),  may  be  taken  as  well-known  examples;  the  vegetable  alkalies  or  alka- 
loids, such  as  morphia,  strychnia,  quinia,  etc.;  the  volatile  oils;  and  the  resins. 

SECRET  SERVICE,  under  the  U.  8.  government,  a  department  or  bureau,  not 
created  by  law,  nor  recognized  by  specific  appropriation  for  its  cost.    Its  duties  are  not 
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defined,  and  vary  with  the  neceasitieB  of  the  occasion  vldch  may  create  them.  Doling 
tJie  war  of  the  rebellion  this  aervice  was  largely  extepded;  its  chief  was  a  soldier  with 
the  rank  of  a  brig. -gen.  of  Tolunteers,  and  its  power  and  authority — uader  tUo 
government — were  practically  uoliniitcd.  This  service  is,  since  tlie  close  of  the  war, 
represented  by  the  bureau  of  special  agents  of  the  revenue  department  of  the  U.  S. 
treasury.  These  officials  are  charged  wiui  the  investigation  of  suspected  frauds  in  the 
collection  of  the  revenue,  cither  through  fraudulent  invoices,  undervalualion,  or  false 
appraisement.  They  are  authorized  to  inspect  invoices  and  other  records  iu  {he  various 
custom-houses;  and  to  investigate  tlie  books  of  mercantile  houses,  and  require  tliem  to  be 
brought  into  court  for  exainioation,  on  suspicion  of  fraudulent  importation  of  goods. 

8KCBET  WEITIKG,  or  Stmpathetic  Ink.    See  Ikk. 

SSCSO'LE,  a  small  t.  of  British  India,  in  the  n.w.  provinces,  3  m.  n.w.  of  Benares, 
contains  most  of  the  civil  establishments,  the  oiilitary  cantonments,  and  the  residences 
of  most  of  the  British  population  connected  with  Benares.  The  i-esidcuces  or  bungalows 
•re  handsome  and  substantial,  but  are  scatterd  about  among  the  groves  and  gai'deos 
which  surround  the  military  cantonments.  The  latter,  which  are  capable  of  cont^iniug 
three  or  four  regiments,  are  traversed  by  a  small  stream,  the  Burnali  Nudde^.  Among 
the  public  buildiags  are  a  Christian  church  and  chapel,  a  court  of  justice,  the  tre^ury, 
the  jail,  and  a  mint.  Becrole.  wliich  may  be  considered  as  the  British  quarter  of  Benares, 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  Benares  division  of  the  Bengal  army,  and  liere,  ou  June  ^ 
1867,  the  87th  Bengal  Native  infantry,  the  13th  Irregular  cavalry,  and  a  portion  of  the 
Loodianah  Sikhs,  in  all  2,000  men,  mutinied;  but  being  charged  by  col.  (afteiward  brL^.- 
geo.)  Neill  at  the  head  of  340  men  of  tlie  Madras  iuid  Queen's  Mrimes,  and  »  few  faithfiil 
Sikhs  and  Irregulars,  they  were  compelled  to  take  to  flight  with  the  loss  of  alx>ut  SOO 
men,  after  killing  two  of  their  own  British  oflScers  and  two  privates  of  Keill's  force. 

BECTIOD',  in  architecture,  the  delineation  of  buildings  on  a  vertical  plane  through 
any  part  of  them — as  a  plan  is  the  horizontal  projection.  Sections  'are  of  great  use  in 
practice  in  showing  the  thickness  of  walls,  the  construction  of  floors,  roofs,  etc.,  and 
the'. forms  and  dimensions  of  every  part  of  the  interiors  of  buildings.  Sections  may 
also  be  used  to  show  the  furniture,  drapery,  etc.  of  rooms.  Tliese  are  called  furnished 
sections.  All  moldings,  cornices,  etc.,  are  drawn  in  section  or  profile,  full  size,  for  the 
guidance  of  the  workmen. 

SECTOB,  in  geomOry,  is  a  portion  of  a  circle  included  between  two  radii  and  the  inter- 
cepted arc  of  the  circumference.  The  area  of  a  sector  is  equal  to  that  of  a  triangle  whose 
base  is  equal  in  length  to  the  intercepted  arc,  and  whose  perpendicular  height  is  equal 
to  the  length  of  the  radius. 

SECTOB,  in  practical  mechaniet,  an  instrument  of  considerable  utility  in  rough  mathe- 
matical drawing,  consists  of  two  strips  of  wood,  ivory,  or  metal  jointed  together  like  a 
carpenter's  foot-rule.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  correctness  of  the  instrunaent 
that  the  center  of  the  axle  of  the  joint  should  be  accurately  at  the  inner  comer  of  each 
slip,  so  that  it  will  always  be  the  vertex  of  a  triangle  of  which  the  inner  edges  (and  coit- 
sequently  any  of  the  corresponding  pairs  of  lines  drawn  from  tlie  joint  obliquely  along 
the  rule)  form  the  two  sides.  These  oblique  lines,  which  are  drawn  on  both  sides  of  tlie 
instrument,  and  converge  from  the  extremities  of  the  two  strips  to  the  center  of  the 
joint,  are  graduated  in  different  ways,  so  as  to  give,  on  each  limb,  a  line  of  equal  parts, 
a  scale  of  chords,  scales  of  sines,  tangents,  and  secants,  a  line  of  polygons,  etc.  (all  of 
which  are  graduated  from  the  center  of  the  hinge,  which  is  their  zero'  point),  besides  a 
number  of  common  scales  on  the  blank  portions  of  the  sector.  I'he  special  use  of  this 
instrument  Is  in  the  finding  of  a  fourth  proportional  to  three  given  quantities,  and  the 
operation  is  performed  as  follows:  If  the  fourth  jjroportional  to  18,  18,  and  81  is 
required,  find  the  graduation  indicating  18  on  each  limb;  then  obtain,  by  means  of  a 
pair  of  compasses,  the  length  from  0  to'  16,  and  open  out  the  instrument  till  tho  two  18 
points  are  as  far  apart  as  the  distance  given  by  the  compasses;  then,  by  measuring  with 
the  compasses  the  distance  of  the  two  graduations  indicating  81,  and  applying  the  com- 
passes to  tbe  scale,  we  obtain  the  fourth  proportional  required.  It  will  l)e  seen  that  this 
mstrument  merely  supplies  a  mechanical  mode  of  constructing  two  similar  isosceles  tri- 
angles, one  of  which  has  all  its  sides,  and  the  other  has  only  its  equal  sides  given,  the 
other  side  or  base,  which  is  formed  by  the  sector,  and  read  off  by  aid  of  the  compasse* 
and  scale,  being,  from  the  very  nature  of  similar  triangles,  the  fourth  proportion 
required.  This  instrument  becomes  more  inaccurate  as  the  angle  formed  by  the  limbs 
increases.  The  sector  Is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Ouido  Ubaldi  about  1568,  though 
Gasper  Mordente  of  Antwerp  describes  it  in  1584.  and  attributes  its  invention  to  his 
brother  Fabricius  in  1554.  It  was  described  by  several  German  and  English  writers 
In  the  same  century,  and  again  by  Galileo,  who  claimed  to  have  invented  it  in  1604. 

aECTTLAK  CIEB6T.     See  Clergy. 

SECULAR  GA:K[ES,  a  Roman  festival  held  at  distant  but  indefinite  periods,  and 
deriving  the  name  from  the  word  ateeulum  (an  age).  They  were  also  called  IvrU  Tartn- 
ttKi,  from  Tarentiim,  a  place  in  the  Campus  Martins,  where  the  games  were  held.  Pro- 
serpina and  Dis  were  the  divinities  in  whose  bonor  the  festival  was  instituted;  bitt  th« 
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irorahip  vas  not  confined  to  them.   It  is  said  that  the  huU  mmu/otm  were  celebratfidonl/ 
eif^t  times  under  both  the  republic  and  the  empire. 

SKCITLAXISII  is  the  term  applied  to  a  system  of  ethical  principles  begun  to  be  advo- 
cated about  184A  by  G.  J.  Hulyoake.  As  the  system  has  a  considerable  number  of 
adiiereuts,  and  cornea  not  seldom  into  public  notice,  a  brief  account  of  its  leadiag  doc- 
triues  is  itere  given.  As  in  similar  cases,  we  allow  a  believer  in  the  doctrues  to  speak 
for  himself. 

The  secular  is  defined  as  that  which  pertains  to  this  life,  and  is  treated  as  a  thing 
apart;  as  independent  of,  rather  tlian  as  necessarily  opposed  to,  any  other  mode  (H 
thought  and  duty.  .  Secularism,  as  regards  opponents,  claims  that  to  ignore  is  not  to 
deny.  As  the  geometrician  ignore%,  chemistry  or  metaphysics,  without  a  thought  of 
denying  them,  so  secularism,  which  concerns  itself  with  tliis  world,  refuses  to  t^  held 
as  conflicting  with  that  "other-worldliness,"  which,  if  demonstrable,  must  be  based  on 
an  experience  to  which  secularism  makes  no  pretension,  and  toward  which  it  considers 
itself  to  incur  no  responsibility.  Secularism  eommences  by  laying  down  the  proposition 
that  intelligent  sincerity  is  sinless.  It  does  not  maintain  that  even  intelligent  sincerity 
is  errorless,  but  that  it  ia  without  conscious  guilt,  even  when  it  is,  as  it  may  be  danger- 
ously mistaken.  The  conscience  thus  educated,  thought  may  be  intrusted  to  inquiry, 
and  the  search  for  truth  may  be  begun. 

Secularism  takes  the  term  free  thought  as  expressing  the  central  idea  which  it  incul- 
cates. It  defines  free  thought  as  the  uui-estricied  application  of  the  powers  of  the  intel- 
lect to  any  subject — the  al»ence  of  any  threat  or  penalty,  legal,  spiritual,  or  social,  for 
the  exercise  of  thought  The  free  thought  it  inculcates  is  not  lawless  thought;  it  is 
guided  by  methods  of  logic,  limited  by  evidence  checked  at  every  step  by  experience, 
which  is  omnipresent,  and  corrected  by  the  results  of  science.  Free  thought  is  not  the 
rebellion  but  the  judicial  action  of  the  understanding.  Reason — the  faculty  of  follow- 
ing the  pathway  of  facts— dues  not  despise  intuition,  nor  instinct,  uor  the  voice  of 
nature,  nor  authority;  it  uses,  but  revises  them;  it  does  not  pretend  to  be  infallible,  but 
to  be  the  best  arbiter  we  have.  To  the  conception  of  free  tuought  is  also  necessnry  the 
free  publication  of  opinion,  for  no  one  could  profit  by  the  thought  of  otht^r  minds  un- 
less it  was  freely  communicated.  Ueuce  the  diSusiuii  of  thought  becomes  an  obliga- 
tion on  each  thinker,  and  silence  or  supiueness  a  social  crime.  Again,  free  thought 
that  would  command  respect  must  be  submitted  to  free  criticism.  Thought  is  often 
foolish,  often  mischievous,  and  sometimes  wicked,  and  he  alnne  who  submits  it  to  free 
criticism  gives  guaranties  to  society  that  he  means  well,  since  by  criticism  comes  the 
exposure  of  false  or  foolish  opinions;  and  the  right  of  criticism  is  the  sole  protection  of 
Uie  public  from  error.  Free  thought  must  end  in  the  free  action  of  opinion,  since  be 
tliinks  to  no  purpose  whose  thought  ia  inapplicable  to  conduct,  and  he  withliolds  the 
wgn  of  his  own  sincerity  who  does  not  unite  his  thought  with  action.  Such  is  that 
eouoatidn  in  free  thought  which  secularism  attempts. 

It  holds  that  skepticism  is  the  pathway  to  affirmative  truth.  Bo  far  from  being  a  crime, 
skepticism  is  scrutiny.  So  far  from  being  the  end,  it  is  the  beginning  of  inquiry — the  first 
condition  for  the  recognition  of  unknown  truth.  He  who  would  be  master  of  liis  own 
mind,  and  know  what  is  in  it,  and  who  would  have  no  principles  there  but  those  which 
are  pure,  true,  and  reliable,  must  refuse  to  believe  anything  until  he  is  compelled  to 
believe  it;  it  being  no  more  safe  to  keep  one's  mind  open  to  all  notions,  than  to  keep 
one's  door  open  to  all  comers.  It  is  clear  that  the  use  of  free  tliought  may  be  a  nui- 
Bance,  a  terror,  or  an  outrage,  unless  courtesy  t«ke8  care  of  it.  Therefore  secularism 
provides  that  advocacy  shall  be  directed  to  the  exposure  of  error  and  the  elucidation  of 
truth,  without  moral  imputation  upon  those  whose  opinions  are  controverted;  and  con- 
tends that  all  advocacy,  wanting  in  consideration  toward  others,  shall  be  regarded  ns 
a  crime  against  free  thought.  The  quality  of  the  thought,  and  not  the  motive  of  it,  is 
the  proper  and  sufficient  subject  of  discussion 

Secularism  further  imposes  upon  the  action  of  free  thought  the  limit  that  every  one 
shall  concede  to  others  the  liberty  he  claims  for  himself,  and  shall  permit  to  others,  and 
^all  recognize  in  each  individual,  " liberty  of  action  in  all  things  by  which  others  are 
neither  injured  nor  damaged."  Secularism,  regarding  the  one  object  of  all  free  thought 
as  the  attainment  of  truth,  finds  in  the  study  of  nature  its  immediate  sphere  of  excr- 
cise.  Free  thought  is  prompted  by  a  desire  to  fathom  the  knowable;  and  nature  and 
human  life  are  the  immediate  sources  of  truth  and  duty,  which  it  most  concerns  man  to 
maater.  Therefore,  respect  for  this  life,  respect  for  pure  physical  conditions,  respect  for 
the  moral  Capacity  of  human  nature,  are  conditions  of  secular  belief.  Secularism  is  not 
committed  to  denying  tliat  tliere  is  other  good — it  does  not  meddle witlfthat  question;  it 
says  whether  there  be  other  good  or  not,  Uie  good  of  the  present  life  is  good,  and  it  is 
good  to  seek  that  good.  It  holds  that  the  secular  ia  sacred,  and  seeks  "  to  find  that 
material  condition  in  which  it  shall  foe  impossible  for  man  to  lie  depraved  or  poor."  It 
does  not  say  tliat  all  things  are  material,  or  that  there  are  no  spiritual  agencies;  it  does 
not  enter  upon  these  propositions,  but  confines  itself  to  showing  that  there  are  material 
Bsencies  in  this  life,  whatever  else  there  may  be.  and  that  these,  as  far  as  they  can  he 
discovered,  are  the  calculable  forces  of  the  world,  which  cannot  lie  negh-cted  witliout 
folly  or  hurt,  and  that  it  is  wisdom,  mercy,  and  duty  to  attend  to  them.     Without  enter. 
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ing  upon  the  question  of  the  interference  of  Providence,  secularism  contends  that  sd- 
ence  in  pructicully  the  piovidencu  of  lifu;  tliat  conscience  is  higher  than  consequence; 
that  deliverance  iroin  calamity  is  more  merciful  tli:iu  any  system  of  consuliition  which 
only  acts  whe»  calamity  has  occurred ;  and  that  it  is  not  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  but 
the  performance  of  duty,  which  is  the  end  of  life.  Secularism  proceeds  in  tlie  path  of 
positive  philosophy,  not  seeking  for  errors  but  for  truth:  not  busying  itself  with  nega- 
tions but  with  affirmations.  In  sacred  writ  it  seel^s  for  guiding  truth  and  thought  wlucb 
commends  itself  to  reason  and  experience,  accepting  the  intrinsically  trae,  without 
entering  upon  the  vexed  questions  of  inspiration  or  authenticity.  Whatever  principles 
secularism  inculcates  they  are  affirmative  in  their  nature,  i«late  to  the  welfare  of  human- 
ity, ami  ai-e  determined  by  considerations  purely  human. 

There  is  uuquestiouubly  a  vast  outlying  class  in  every  European  country,  and  espe- 
cially in  our  Indian  territories,  who  are  without  the  pale  of  Christianity.  They  reject 
it,  tliey  dislilie  it,  or  they  do  not  understand  it.  Secularism  is  intended  for  these,  and 
for  all  who  find  theology  iudcflnite,  or  inadequate,  or  deem  it  unreliable.  The  object  of 
secularism  is  to  afford  these  classes  a  knowledge  of  principles  addressed  to  their  com- 
mon reason  and  intelligence,  by  an  appeal  to  principles  of  a  secular  nature,  common  to 
humanity  in  every  state  and  clime.  It  maj' be  t^mt8foTtune  that  the  principles  of  the- 
ism, or  the  acceptance  of  the  Bible,  cannot  be  rendered  promptly  acceptable  to  them. 
Since,  however,  this  is  not  the  case,  it  must  be  of  advantage  to  interest  tliem  in  rules 
culculalcd  for  the  moral  guidance  of  their  conduct.  Upon  these,  Christianity  maybe,  if 
shown  to  be  tenable,  Eubsequcutly  superinduced.  The  principles  of  secularism  are 
intended  to  constitute  an  education  of  the  working  classes,  which  begins  with  their 
reason,  grows  with  their  intelligence,  and  ends  only  with  death. 

Secularism  is  not  an  argument  against  Christianity,  it  is  one  independent  of  it.  It 
does  not  question  the  pretensions  of  Christianity;  it  advances  others.  Secularism  does 
not  say  there  is  no  light  or  guidance  elsewhere,  but  maintains  that  there  is  light  and 
guidance  in  secular  truth,  whose  conditions  and  sanctions  exist  independently,  act  inde- 
pendently, and  act  forever.  Secular  knowledge  is  manifestly  that  kind  of  knowledge 
which  is  founded  in  this  life,  wliich  relates  to  the  conduct  of  this  life,  conduces  to  the 
welfare  of  this  life,  and  is  capable  of  being  tested  by  the  experience  of  this  life.  Geom- 
etry, alg;ebra,  botany,  chemistry,  navigation,  political  economy,  ethics,  aie  secular  sub- 
jects of  instruction  (distinct  albeit  from  secularism,  which  iucludes  the  education  of  ihe 
conscience).  They  are  founded  in  nature,  they  relate  to  tlic  uses  of  this  life,  promote 
the  enjoyment  of  this  life,  and  can  be  tested  by  pei'sonal  experience.  That  which  is 
secular  can  be  tested  in  time;  that  which  is  theological  Is  only  provable  after  death.  If 
a  sura  in  arithmetic  is  wrong,  it  can  be  proved  by  a  new  way  of  working  it;  if  a  medical 
recipe  is  wrong  the  effect  is  discoverable  on  the  health;  if  a  political  law  is  wrong,  it  is 
sooner  or  later  apparent  in  the  disaster  it  brings  witli  it;  if  a  tlieoreni  in  navigtition  is 
erroneous,  delay  or  shipwreck  warns  the  mariner  of  the  mistake;  if  an  insane  moralist 
teaches  that  adherence  to  the  truth  is  wrong,  men  ran  try  the  effects  of  lying,  when  the 
disgrace  and  distrust  which  ensue  soon  convince  Ihcm  of  the  fallacy;  but  if  a  theolog- 
ical belief  is  wrong,  we  must  die  to  find  it  out. 

The  st4m<lsrd  o'  secularism  is  utilitarian.  Utility  is  made  the  test  of  right,  not  the 
utility  wliich  is  sensual  and  selfish,  but  that  which  takes  into  account  the  highest  attri- 
butes anrl  noblest  acpirations  of  humanity  (sec  Utilitakiamsm).  It  is  not  the  agent's 
own  happiness,  but  the  happiness  of  others  which  the  utilitarian  is  bound  to  piomote. 
The  adoption  of  this  rule  makes  intelligence  a  necessity.  Secularism  is  not  skeptical. 
It  seeks  everywhere  positive  truth,  and  regards  doubt  as  a  difficulty  and  a  danger.  It  is 
not  infidel,  for  that  is  a  state  of  mind  treacherous  to  the  truth,  and  truth  is  the  first 
Uiing  to  which  secularism  leaches  allegiance.  It  is  not  atliei(tic,  atheism  being  alien  to 
eecuTarism,  which  concerns  iiself  with  the  aflirmntive.  Secularism  might  call  itself 
religious,  if  it  were  allowable  to  use  the  term  without  including  some  distinctive  theory 
of  theism,  which  is  equally  excluded  from  the  sulijcct-malter  of  secularism,  as  not  com- 
ing within  the  region  of  positive  knowledge.  Kothing  in  secular  morals  can  be  insisted 
upon  with  effect,  save  those  statements  which  appeal  to  the  common  experience,  and 
with  which  you  can  dare  the  judgment  of  mankmd;  but  if  that  may  be  called  religious, 
which  appeals  to  demonstrative  intelligence,  wbich  addresses  itself  to  the  conscience, 
which  inculcates  love,  and  truth,  and  justice;  which  claims  service  and  endurance  from 
all  men;  wliicli  places  happiness  in  duty,  and  makes  the  seivice  of  humanity  the  one 
object  of  life,  and  the  source  of  consolation  in  death,  then  secularism  may  be  so  defined, 
and  in  this  sense  it  has  been  described  in  the  following  definitions; 

Secularism  is  the  religion  of  the  present  life:  it  teaches  men  to  seek  morality  in 
nature,  and  happiness  in  duty;  guiding  the  conduct  and  educating  the  conscience  of 
those  who  do  not  know,  or  who,  from  conscientious  conviction,  stand  apart  from  Chris- 
ttanttr.  Secularism  teaches  a  man  to  acquit  himself  well  in  this  world  as  the  purest 
act  of  worship,  to  study  the  truth,  to  judge  by  reason,  to  regulate  human  interests  by 
considerntions  purely  human,  and  to  act  on  that  rule  of  utility  which  conduces  to  the 
greatest  good  of  others;  thus  endeavoring  to  deserve  another  life  by  the  unhasting, 
unresting  pursuit  of  duty  in  this. 

SBCITHSESABAI)'  (more  correctly  Sikandarfibad).  a  large  t.,  and  an  important  Britiiih 
military  cantonment  in  the  Kizam's  dominions,  India,  4  m.  n.  of  Haidarfib4d.    On  the 
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D.c.  are  two  singular  granite  hills,  large,  bemispberical  in  shape,  completely  isolated, 
and  buying  on  their  summila  the  tombs  of  fakirs,  which  are  visited  by  a  great  number 
of  pilgrims  each  year.  The  cantonment  consists  of  n  curved,  irregular  street,  8  m.  in 
length,  with  the  ofilcers'  houses  ranged  on  either  side.  There  are  numerous  barracks, 
ana  good  hospital  accommodntion.  There  ure  numerous  tanks  in  the  vicinity,  and  the 
water  is  good.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  81°  80',  and  the  climate  is  unhealthy — 
though  less  80  now  than  formerly— during  the  rainy  season.  Pop.  of  Secunderabad, 
40,000. 

SECXnEtlTY,  in  law,  means  some  deed  affecting  real  or  personal  estate,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  secure  the  payment  of  a  primary  debt.  Such  are  l>onds  (q.v.)  and  mort- 
goges  (q.v). 

SEDA'LIA,  a  city  in  central  Missouri,  co.  seat  of  Pettis  co. ;  pop.  about  9,000.  It 
is  40  m.  s.  of  the  Missouri  river,  180  m.  w.  of  St^  Louis;  at  the  junction  of  the  Missouri 
Pitcific  railroad,  the  Lexington  branch,  and  the  Kansas  and  Texas  railroads.  It  is  on 
the  level  prairie,  is  adorned  with  trees,  and  has  a  court-house,  a  brick  high-school  build- 
ing, erected  at  a  cost  of  |40,000,  11  churches,  8  banks,  and  7  newspapers.  It  contains  a 
public  library,  a  gymnasium,  ahd  reading-room,  several  hotels,  an  opera  house;  is 
lighted  by  gns  and  supplied  with  water  by  the  Hollj^  system,  at  a  cost,  for  the  works,  of 
I12S.000.'  It  has  two  banks  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $5(X),000,  and  a  grnin  elevator. 
Among  the  manufactories  are  railway-car  and  machine-shops,  iron-foundries,  and  fac- 
tories for  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  machinery  and  wagons,  flour  and 
woolen  goods,  and  brooms.  It  is  the  center  of  a  fertile  region,  and  has  an  important 
and  constantly  increasing  trade.     In  the  vicinity  are  rich  coul  mines. 

BEBAir,  a  manufacturing  t.  and  frontier  fortress  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Ardennes; 
pop.  in  '76, 15,803.  In  1646  Colbert  founded  here  the  first  of  his  famous  cloth-factories; 
and  the  fabrics  of  Sedan  have  now  a  European  reputation,  and  employ  many  hands. 
There  is  also  extensive  industry  in  various  branches  of  metallurgy;  and  there  are  coal 
and  iron  mines  in  the  vicinity.  The  fortress  of  Sedan  has  played  a  considerable  part  in 
military  history;  and  it  has  recently  become  noted  as  the  place  where  (Sept.  8,  1870), 
Napoleon  III.  and  an  army  of  90,000  men  surrendered  to  the  Prussians. 

SESAir  CHAUl,  a  portable  covered  vehicle  for  canying  a  single  person,  borne  on  two 
poles  by  two  men.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  town  of  Seaan,  in  the  n.  of  France, 
where  this  species  of  conveyance  is  said  to  have  been  invented.  It  is  said  tliat  the  duke 
of  Buckingham  was  in  the  practice  of  using  one  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  a  proceeding 
which  gave  general  offense,  it  being  made  matter  of  public  remark  that  this  royal  favor- 
ite used  his  fellow-countrymen  to  do  the  work  of  beasts.  The  general  introauction  of 
sedan  chairs  into  England  dates  from  1684,  about  the  same  period  that  hackney  coaches 
came  into  use.  Sedan  chairs  were  largely  used  during  the  grbatcr  part  of  last  century, 
being  found  very  well  adapted  for  transporting  persons,  in  full  dress,  to  public  and 
private  entertainments.  Not  only  were  there  numerous  public  conveyances  of  this  kind 
m  London  and  all  considerable  towns,  but  the  owner  of  every  large  mansions  had  his 
private  sedan  handsomely  fitted  up.  In  Edinburgh,  a  century  a^o,  sedan  .chairs  were 
far  more  numerous  than  hackney  coaches,  and  were  almost  all  m  the  hands  of  High- 
landers.    Sedans  are  now  seldom  $een  except  for  the  transport  of  the  sick. 

SED'ATITES  are  medicines  which  exert  a  direct  or  primary  depressing  actiop  upon 
^  the  rital  powers,  without  inducing  any  subsequent  excitement.  The  disease  in  which 
sedatives  are  employed  are  chiefly  those  of  over  excitement  of  the  nervous  and  circulat- 
ing stystems;  and  as  some  of  the  members  of  this  class  (hemlock,  for  example)  act 
directly  on  the  nervous  system,  while  others  (foxglove,  for  example)  more  immediately 
act  upon  the  heart,  it  is  necessary  to  bo  able  to  determine  the  kind  of  sedative  suitable 
for  each  individual  case.  Inflammatory  fever  presents  all  the  conditions  in  which 
sedatives  are  likely  to  be  of  service.  "The  excited  heart,  elevated  temperature,  hard 
and  unyielding  pulse,  and  the  disordered  state  of  the  special  nerves  call  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  remedies  fitted  to  appease  their  excited  energy,  and  the  great  improvement 
which,  in  such  a  case,  follows  the  use  of  blood4etting,  tartar  emetie,  and  digttalu  bears 
evidence  to  the  correctness  of  our  practice."  (Ballard  and  Qarrod's  SXementu  of  Materia 
Xediea,  p.  11.)  The  following  are  the  most  important  meml)er8  of  this  class:  aconite, 
carbonic  acid  (applied  locally  in  cases  of  irritable  bladder  or  womb,  or  to  painful  ulcers), 
chloroform  (especially  when  inhaled),  conium,  digitalis,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  tobacco.   , 

SESOE.    See  Carex. 

SEDGWICK,  a  CO.  in  s.  Kansas;  drained  by  the  Arkansas,  Little  Arkansas,  and 
Ninne  Scali  rivers;  on  a  branch  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  railroads; 
about  1000  sq.m.;  p^P-'SO.  18.758—17,176  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  level. 
Tlie  soil  is  fertile,  llie  principal  productions  are  wheat,  com,  and  cattle.  Co.  seat, 
Wichita. 

SEDGWICK,  an  American  family,  distinguished  In  politics,  law,  and  literature. — Theo- 
DOBE  Sedqwick,  statesman  and  jurist,  was  b.  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  May,  1746.  He  wu 
descended  from  Robert  Sedgwick,  a  mal.gen.  of  the  army  of  Cromwell.  Educated  at 
Tale  college,  he  adopted  the  profession  of  law,  and  removed  to  the  western  part  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  he  was  a  member  of  the  colonial  assembly.    Tliough  a  loyalist  ia 
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feeHne,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Americnn  revolution  he  took  the  part  of  his  coilntfy,  and 
served  as  an  aid-de-camp  to  een.  Thotnus  in  the  unfortunate  expedition  to  Canada.  In 
1785  he  settled  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  where  his  descendants  now  reside,  became  a 
member  of  tlie  contineuiat  congress,  and  took  an  active  part  in  suppressing  SUny'K 
rebellion,  lie  remained  in  congress  as  representative  or  senator  until  17M,  and  in  1»92 
was  appointed  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  a  protnittent  mem- 
ber of  the  old  federalist  party,  and  an  early  opponent  of  slavery.  He  died  at  Boston, 
Jan.  24. 1813. — Theodore  Sedgwick,  American  lawyer  and  writer,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  b.  at  Shcfflcld,  Mass. .  Dec. ,  1780.  Like  his  father  he  was  bred  to  the  legal  profession, 
and  in  1801  settled  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  wliere  ho  remained  in  successful  practice  until 
1821.  when  he  retired  to  Stockbridge,  advocating,  as  a  i>opular  speaker,  the  interests  of 
8  scleotitic  agriculture,  free  trade,  temperance,  and  uniislavery,  and  wrote  PaNie  and 
Private  Economy,  Ittuttrated  hj  Olmrrationt  vtade  in  Europe  in,  1836-37  (8  vols.  13mo, 
New  York,  1838).  He  died  of  a  stroke'of  parulysis,  after  making  a  public  speech  at  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.,  Nov.  7,  1839. — Susan  Ridley  Sei>o wick,  wife  of  the  preceding,  descended 
from  an  old  English  border  family,  and  proud  of  her  relationship  tu  bishop  Ridley,  was  a 
daughter  of  William  Livingston,  governor  of  New  Jersey.  She  is  the  author  of  Tht  Moral* 
<^ Pleature  (l^'iVj;  Tlie  Young  Euugrantt,  and  T/ui  Children'!  Tr<?«A(1880);  AUanPreaaM, 
a  novel  (1834);  Alidii  (1844);  and  WdU«r  Thornby,  a  novel,  written  in  18o9,  when  site  was 
more  than  70  years  old. — Catheione  Maria  SEDawics,  American  authoress,  daughter  of 
Judge  Theodore  Sedgwick,  and  sister  of  the  second  Ttieodore  SedEwick,  was  b.  at  Stock- 
bridge,  near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  1822  she  published  A  New  EngUvnd 
Tale,  which  was  followed,  in  1824,  by  Ridwood,  a  novel,  so  popular  tiiat  it  was  reprinted 
in  Gnglami,  and  translated  into  several  of  the  continental  laugiiages.  This  was  followed 
by  Hope  Leniie,  or  Early  Times  iv  America  (1837);  Clarence,  a  Tale  of  our  Own  Tinted 
(1830);  LeBo»»u,  and  The  Linwoodi  (1885);  and  these  by  a  series  of  popular  stories,  illus- 
trating morals  and  domestic  economy,  entitled  The  Poor  Rich  Man  and  the  Rich  Poor 
Man;  Live  and  let  Live;  Meant  andEiub;  Home,  etc. ;  and  contributed  a  "Life  of  Lucre- 
tia  Maria  Davidson,"  to  SpaTks'a  American  Biographies.  In  1841,  on  her  return  from 
Europe,  she  published  Lettei's  from  Abroad  Uj  Kindred  at  Home;  in  1845  WUlon  Harreg 
and  oOier  Tales;  followed  by  Tlie  Morals  of  Manners,  and  Married  and  Single.  She  also 
edited  and  was  an  active  contributor  to  some  of  the  leading  American  periodicals.  Died 
JulySl,  1867. — Theodohe  Sbtdqwtck,  an  American  lawyer,  son  of  the  second  Theodore 
Sedgwick,  was  b.  at  Albany  Jan.  27, 1811,  was  educated  at  Columbia  college,  and  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1833;  and,  excepting  three  years  spent  at  Paris,  as  secretary  of  the  American 
legation,  continaed  in  successfnllegal  practice  until  1850,  when  he  again  visited  and  made 
an  extensive  tour  in  Europe.  He  steadily  declined  to  enrage  in  politics,  and  refused  all 
offices  tendered  him,  unly,  in  1858.  he  accepted  that  of  United  States  attorney  for  the 
southern  district  of  New  York.  Among  his  writings  are,  a  standard  Treatise  on  the 
Measure  of  Damages;  a  work  on  The  Interpretation  and  Application  of  Statutory  and  Con- 
ttitutional  Law;  the  Memoirs  of  William  Livingston,  his  grandfather;  The  Life'anif  Works 
of  William  Leggett,  and  various  occasinnal  addresses.  He  died  at  Stockbridge,  Dec.  'J, 
1859. 

SEDGWICK,  Adam,  i,l.d.,  1785-1813;  b.  England;  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
became  professor  of  geology  In  1818.  He  made  a  geological  trip  through  "Scotland  in 
1827;  And  in  1829  through  the  continent  with  Murcmnson,  with  whom  he  afterward  had  y 
a  shirp  dispute  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  words  Cambrian  and  Silurian.  He  wab  an 
opponent  of  the  theory  of  evolution.  Among  his  works  are  Discourse  of  the  Studies  <^ 
the  University  of  Oanwridge  (1830);  and  A  ^nopsis  cf  the  Classification  of  the  Paleozate 
Rocks  (1855). 

SEDGWICK,  John,  1813-84:  b.  Cornwall,  Conn.;  graduate  of  West  Point,  1837; 
brevetted  capt.  for  service  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  brevetted  maj.  for  the  attack  on  the  San 
Cogme  gate.  He  rose  througii  successive  grades  to  maj. gen.  of  volunteers,  1862.  In 
1787-88  ue  was  In  the  Florida  war,  and  engaged  in  the  Cheyenne,  Utah ,  Kiowa,  and  Coman- 
che expeditions.  In  1862  (war  of  the  reliellion)  he  was  assigned  to  duty  on  the  upper  Poto- 
mac, distinguished  himself  at  Fair  Oaks  and  Olendale;  was  wounded  at  the  latter,  and 
at  Antictam,  and  on  his  recovery  was  placed  in  command  of  tlie  9th  army  corps.  He 
Ted  the  6th  corps  in  the  Chancellorsville  campaign,  carried  the  heights  at  Fredericks- 
burg,  and  did  good  work  at  Gett^ysburg.  In  1863  he  was  thanked  in  a  general  onler  for 
the  capture  of  a  confederate  division  at  the  Rapidan.  He  went  through  the  hard  fights 
of  the  Wilderness  at  the  head  of  his  corps,  and  was  fatally  shot  at  Spottsylvania. 

SEDGWICK,  Robert,  d.  1656;  b.  England;  settled  at  CJharlestown.  Mass.,  1685, 
and  for  many  years  represented  that  town  in  the  legislature.  With  John  WInthrop,  jr., 
he  established,  1648-44,  the  first  furnace  in  this  country.  Under  authority  from  Crom- 
well, who  afterward  made  him  maj.gen.,  he  drove  the  French  from  Penobscot  in  1654, 
and  accompanied  the  expedition  whicli  captured  Jamaica. 

8ESITI05  (Lat.  sedOio,  from  u,  apart,  and  ire,  to  go),  a  general  name  given  to  such 
Offenses  against  the  state  as  fall  short  of  treason.  In  the  law  of  England  it  is  not  a 
itrictly  technical  word.  Writing,  publishing,  or  uttering  words  tending  to  excite  sub- 
ject* to  insurrection,  though  not  urging  them  to  reb6nlon  or  total  subversion  of  the 
^vemment,  come  under  this  denomination.    There  are  various  English  statutes  (as  38 
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Geo.  III.  c.  70:  &l  Geo.  IIT.  c.  1ft;  and  60  Geo.  III.  and  1  Geo.  IV.  c.  8)  directed 

against  particular  acts  of  sedition,  such  as  seditious  libels,  and  seditions  meetings  or 
as.semblies,  wliich  are  punishable  as  misdeuieanoTS.  Act  36  Geo.  III.,  directed  againtt 
all  seditious  practices  and  attempts  tending  to  higli  treason,  is  extended  to  Ireland  by  11 
Vict.,  and  additional  pj'o visions  are  added  to  it.  By  this  latter  act  tlie  compassing  or 
devising,  either  to  depose  the  queen;  to  levy  war  against  the  queeu,  for  the  purpose  of 
changing  her  majesty's  measures,  or  constrniniiig  or  overawing  parlinment;  or  to  move 
any  foreigner  to  invade  the  queen's  dominions,  is  made  felony,  puiiishiible  by  trans- 
portation for  life,  or  for  a  period  not  less  than  seven  years,  and  that  even  though  ttie 
lacls  should  amount  to  treason. 

In  Scotland  sedition  is  distinguished  from  loasing-making  (q.  v.),  in  so  far  as  the 
object  of  the  latter  is  to  disparage  the  private  character  of  the  sovereign,  while  the 
former  crime  is  directed  against  the  order  and  tranquillity  of  the  state.  The  punish- 
ment of  sedition,  formerly  arbitrary,  is  now  restricted  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 

8EDLEY,  Sir  Chables,  1689-1701;  b.  England;  went  to  London  after  the  restora- 
tion, and  stood  high  in  the  favor  of  Charles  II.     He  was  a  town  wit  whose  chief  poetical 
pieces  are  brief  amator}'  poems.     He  was  a  man  of  dissolute  haliits,  and  was  once  fined 
£SO0  for  making  a  speecli  naked  to  a  mob  from  a  bnlcdny.    He  opposed  James  II.,  it  is  ^ 
said,  'on  account  of  the  intrigue  of  the  latter  with  his  daugliter. 

SESUCTIOH,  in  point  of  law,  is  the  taking  of  an  unmarried  woman's  chastity  without 
marriage,  and  under  circumstances  of  fraud.  It  is  not  a  criminal  offense  unless  violence 
ia  used,  and  resistance  overcome,  or  the  age  of  the  female  is  under  21,  in  whicli  cases 
the  offense  is  rape  (q.v.)  or  abduction  (q.v.).  In  England,  where  no  force  has  been 
used,  no  action  at  law  can  be  maintained  by  the  female  seduced,  however  deceitfully 
the  man  may  have  acted.  But  if  tlie  female  is  a  servant,  eitlier  to  her  father  or  mother 
or  s  third  party,  then  the  master  or  mistress  can  sue  the  seducer,  provided  any  loss  of 
service  has  been  caused  by  the  seduction,  such  as  her  alisence  when  lying-in  of  a  child. 
Though,  strictly  speaking,  the  damages  recovered  by  the  master  or  mistress,  in  such  a 
case,  sliould  be  measured  solely  by  the  pecuniary  valne  of  the  services  lost,  yet  it  is  an 
inveterate  practice  for  juries  to  give  damages  greatly  beyond  that  amount,  especially 
wfaei*e  the  father  or  mother  sues,  and  the  conduct  of  the  man  has  been  base  and  heart- 
lees.  In  Scotland  the  woman  can  sue  in  her  own  right  for  damages  if  deceit  has  l>eeil 
used,  but  the  difficulty  of  estabTuhing  tliat  the  deceit  was  the  sole  cause  of  tbe.injury 
prevents  such  actions  from  being  common.  The  remedy  there  more  frequently  resolves 
itaelf  into  an  action  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  or  for  declarator  of  marriage, 
ot  for  filiation  and  aliment. 

SEDUCTION  (ante).  The  common-law  principles  enunciated  in  the  preceding 
artfcle  are  In  most  states  followed,  but  far  less  strictly  than  in  the  English  courts.  It  is 
univeraally  admitted  that  the  requirement  as  to  actual  service  is  arbitrary  and  mischiev- 
otje,  and  very  slight  evidence  of  such  actual  service  is  taken  as  affording  a  good  ground 
on  which  to  base  the  action  ^see  Paresnt  akd  Child,  ante).  Some  states  have  done 
away  entirely  with  the  old  distinction  by  enacting  statutes  making  seduction  an  offense 
•against  the  purity  and  happiness  of  the  family  relation,  and  giving  a  right  of  iiction  to 
the  head  of  the  family,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  to  tlie  woman  herself  who  has  been  seduced. 
An  action  lies  liy  a  husband  against  the  seducer  of  his  wife. 

SE'DTTH,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  erattutacoB,  having  the  calyx  in  4  to  8 
(nsnally  5)  deep  segments,  which  often  resemble  the  leaves,  the  same  number  of  spread- 
ing petals,  twice  as  ^any  stamens,  and  4  to  8  (usually  5)  gerraens,  each  with  a_n'cct«rifer- 
ouB  scale  at  the  base.  The  species  are  numerous,  with  succulent,  often  roundish,  leaves; 
and  pretty,  star-like  flowers.  Many  of  them  grow^  on  rocks,  whence  the  English  name 
SroifB-OKOP.  They  are  natives  of  the  temperate  and  cold  parts  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere; some  are  British.  They  have  no  important  uses;  some  are  refrigerant,  others 
arc  acrid.  Among  the  British  species  is  S.  idephzum,  popularly  called  Orpine,  some- 
limes  used  as  a  diuretic;  and  8.  acre,  the  most  common,  whose  brilliant  yellow  flowers 
adorn  the  tops  of  old  walls,  the  d€bris  around  quarries,  etc. 

BEE  (Lat.  sede»,  a  seat),  in  ecclesiastical  use,  ptoperly  aignifles  the  seat  or  chair 
(eathedra),  sometimes  also  called  "throne."  of  a  bishop.  Popularly,  however,  and 
indeed  br  universal  usage,  it  is  employed  to  designate  the  city,  and  thence,  at  least  in 
popular  language,  the  imtire  diocese,  in  which  the  seat  of  the  bishop  is  placed,  and  over 
•which,  consequently,  his  episcopal  jurisdiction  extends.  Sees  have  always  beenfixed, 
at  least  in  their  primitive  establishment,  in  some  city  or  considerable  town;  and  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  name  of  a  see  is  ahvays  taken  not  from  the  district  governed  by  the 
bishop,  but  from  the  city  or  town.  8ees"»n  pariibut  inflddium  (q.v.)  still  retain  their 
ancient  names,  although  in  very  many  cases  not  merely  the  cities  themselves,  but  even 
all  traces  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  the  sites  upon  which  they  ancientiv  btood,  hnve 
disappeared.  In  the  Roman  church  the  pope  alone  establishes  sees,  ana  alters  tlieir 
distribution  and  their  local  limits  and  boundaries:  but  these  changes  are  not  made 
except  in  extreme  cases  (such  as  that  of  tlie  BVonph  revolution)  without  the  consent 
ot  the  actual  bishop.  In  the  Anglican  church  this  is  done  by  the  authority  of  the  legis- 
lature. 
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SEKBACH,  Marie,  b.  Riga,  1885;  daughter  of  an  actor;  was  educated  at  Cologne 
for  the  opera.  She  appeared  iu  vaudevilles  at  Nuremberg  aud  Cassel;  and  made  a  great 
success  at  Hamburg  as  Gretchen  iu  Goethe's  Faiat,  and  as  Clarclien  in  Kgmoiit.  She 
performed  at  Hanover,  1856-65.  In  1»66  she  removed  to  Berlin  with  her  husband, 
Albert  Niemann,  and  in  1870  visited  the  United  States. 

BBSO,  in  phanerogamous  plants,  that  part  which  may  in  some  measure  be  regarded 
88  corresponding  to  tne  perfectly  developed  impregnated  ovum  of  auimals,  and  which  is 
tlie  utmost  effort  made  by  the  plant  for  the  repruduclion  of  its  species.     It  is  the  per- 
fectly developed  ovule  (q.v.).     While  one  cell  of  tlie  interior  of  the  uucleus  (see  OvuiiS) 
greatly  enlarges,   the  other  cells  are  forced  back;   the  interior  of  the  nucleus  thus 
becomes  a  cavity  (the  embryo  sac),  and  fecundation  (q.v.)  now  taking  place  by  means  of 
the  pollen,  the  primary  cell  is  formed,  wliich  grows  to  form  the  einbryo.     As  the  fer- 
tilized ovule  is  developed  into  the  ripe  seed,  the/or(w»«n  (see  Ovule)  or  micropyle  closes 
completely;  but  its  pl.ice  is  commonly  marked  in  ripe  seeds  by  a  little  cicatrix.     Iu  the 
■  ripe  seed  the  integuments  of  the  ovule,  more  fully  developed,  form  the  covering  ifper- 
tn/Hlern);  while  tha  nucleiM  is  either  entirely  converted  into  the  embryo  (q.v.),  or  also 
into  an  inorganic  cellular  mass  called  the  albumen  (q.v.),  which  is,  in  an  economical 
point  of  view,  the  most  important  part  of  many  seeds,  as  of  those  of  the  cereal  grasses. 
■The  embryo,  which,  witli  respect  to  the  reproduction  of  the  plant,  is  the  most  esseptial 
part  of  the  seed,  is  developed  to  various  decrees  in  different  plants— wluch  is  also  the 
case  in  different  animals,  and  even  in  tliose  of  the  same  class,  as  in  mammalia;  but  la 
goueral,  the  radicle  m;iy  be  distinguished  in  it— the  beginning  of  the  root  or  descending 
axis  of  the  new  plant,  and  the  plumule  or  gsnunule — thj  beginning  of  the  stem  or  ascend- 
ing axis,  as  well  as  the  eotj/ledon,  or  cotyledons,  provided  for  the  nourishment  of  the  new 
plant  in  its  youngest  stage.     When  the  embryo  is  accompanied  with  albumen,  it  is 
so.netimes  completely  inclosed  in  it:  sometimes  it  lies  at  the  side  of  the  albumen;  and 
so:uetimes  it  surrounds  the  albumen  like  a  ring,  or  even  completely.     Sometimes,  but 
rarely,  the  embryo  is  not  well  developed  in  ripe  seeds,  so  that  its  parts  cannot  be  _dis- 
tin,'uished,  as  in  the  oi-ehidea,  in  which  it  appears  as  a  roundish  or  oval,  uniform,  little 
cellular  mass.     In  germination  the  embryo  breaks  through  the  covering  of  the  seed, 
and  develoi>3  itself  into  the  new  plant. 

Seeds  are  either  »e»iUe  or  stalked.    The  stalk  is  of  various  length,  and  is  formed  of 

'    the/»nteu2tt«  or  umiilieal  eord;  the  place  at  the  base  of  the  seed,  by  which  it  is  al&xed 

to  the  inside  of  the  fruit,  or  to  the  end  of  the  fanieulas,  lieins^  called  the  umhiUeus  or 

hUam.     When  the  seed  is  perfectly  ripe,  it  has  no  further  ueed  of  connection  with  the 

parent  plant,  and  ttkefanieulaa  dries  up,  leaving  the  hilum  a  mere  scar. 

Besides  being  inclosed  in  a  capsule,  or  in  a  succulent  fruit,  etc.,  the  most  essential 
parts  of  the  seed  have  coverings  of  their  own,  which  are  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the 
seed  itself.  Its  general  covering  is  called  the  sperin-xlerm  (Gr.  spirina,  seed,  derma, 
covering),  which  consists  of  an  external  membrane,  the  tesf*(Gr.  shell)  or  episperm  (Gr. 
.  epi,  upon)  and  an  internal  membrane,  the  endopleura  (Gr.  endon,  within,  pleura,  side). 
Sometimes  there  is  within  the  cpi^parm  a  fleshy  layer,  called  the  tareotperm  (Gr.  «ans, 
fleslO.    The  aril  (q.v.)  is  a  comparatively  rare  additional  covering. 

The  scedi  of  phanerogamous  plants  afford  characters  which  distinguish  two  great 
classes  as  monocotyledonous  and  dicotyledonoia  (see  Cottlbdon).     Very  few  plants  have  • 
more  than  two  cotyledons  (seed  lobes).    It  is  the  case,  however,  with  some  of  the  eonif- 
«ra.     Cryptogamous  plants  are  also  designated  acotyledonous,  as  having  no  seed-lobes; 
and  the  name  upore  (q.v.)  is  distinctively  given  to  their  seeds. 

Seeds  retain  their  vitality  very  long;  but  the  time  seems  to  be  very  various  with  the 
seeds  of  different  plants,  and  in  different  circumstances.  The  grainy,  or  seeds  of  cereal 
grasses,  are  probably  excelled  in  this  respect  by  none;  grains  of  maize  found  in  the 
tombs  of  the  incas  have  been  made  to  vegetate;  and  also,  it  is  said,  grains  of  wheat 
taken  from  Egyptian  mummies,  although  of  this  there  is  some  doubt.  After  the  great 
Are  of  London  in  1666,  plants  net  previously  common  sprang  up  abundantly  on  the 
waste  ground ;  certain  plants  previously  unknown  there  are  sure  to  appear  after  a  Are  in 
the  American  forests;  and  instances  are  constantly  occurring  of  a  deep  trenching  of  land 
or  a  turning  up  of  soil  by  railway  or  other  operations,  producing  a  crop  of  some  kind 
of  plant  previously  unknown  or  rare  in  the  locality.  Thus  the  writer  of  this  article  has 
seen  plants  of  the  milk  thistle  appear  on  rubbish  thrown  out  from  the  foundation  of  a 
house  in  Peeblesshire,  where  there  was  no  other  milk  thistle  in  the  neighborhood.  And  in 
Paisley  Moss,  in  Renfrewshire,  willows  spring  up  in  the  ditches  which  are  cut  for 
drainage,  from  the  surface  of  the  soil  which  underlies  the  moss  or  peat.  It  is  difficult 
to  conjecture  how  long  the  seeds,  in  such  cases,  may  have  retained  their  vitality. 

Exposed  to  the  air,  however,  seeds  generally  lose  their  vitality  in  a  few  years.  Some 
kinds  retain  it  much  longer  than  others.  Seeds  which  abound  In  fixed  oil  seem  to  lose 
it  more  quickly  than  others. 

In  conveying  seeds  from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another,  and  through  great  diver- 
sities of  climate,  it  is  desirable  to  have  them  as  closely  secured  from  the  air  as  possible. 
But  it  has  been  found  that  of  seeds  brought  from  the  botanic  garden  at  Calcutta  to 
Scotland,  round  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  no  other  care  than  would  be  used  in 
sending  a  parcel  from  a  seed  shop  to  a  neighboring  garden,  the  greater  part  readily  veg- 
etated. 
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SSSIABS  (Dan.  tl'Slland),  the  largest  and  most  important  island  of  Dc-nmark,  ties 
between  the  Caltegut  uad  the  Baltic,  and  is  separuted  by  Um:  sjuud  from  Sweden,  and 
by  the  Great  Belt  from  Faiien.  Li-ngth,  78  m-  extreme  breatltU,  70  m. ;  area,  2,d78 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '70  (Including  the  two  amiUl  iiilands  MOeii  and  Sanisoe),  637,711.  The  sur- 
face is  almost  flut;  the  coasts,  which  are  rock-bouud  on  the  s.e.,  are  indented  by  t>ays 
and  fiords,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  Roeskildc-lsefiord  in  tlic  north.  The  rivers  are 
small,  the  largest  being  only  50  ni.  long;  there  are  several  lakes,  and  all  the  waters 
abound  in  fish.  The  islana  contains  t«verul  beech-forests,  is  exceedingly  fruitful  in 
com,  and  breeds  excellent  horses  and  cattle.  Agriculture  and  cattle-breeding  are  the 
principal  employments  of  the  inhabitants:  The  chief  place  is  Copenhagen  (q.T.),  the 
capital  of  the  country,  on  the  e.  coast,  and  from  this  city  lines  of  railway  traverse  tha 
island  to  Elsinore  in  the  n.,  and  to  KorsOr  in  the  s.w.,  on  the  coast 

SEELEY,  JoBK  RoBKBT,  b.  London,  1834;  educated  at  Cambridge.  In  1868  be  was 
appointed  professor  of  Latin  in  University  college,  London,  and  in  186B  professor  of 
modem  history  at  Cambridge.  His  Ecce  Homo  published  anonymously  in  1865,  excited 
great  interest  and  called  forili  much  discussion  and  many  replies.  Among  his  other 
worlcs  are  an  edition  of  Livy,  Soman  Imperialitm,  and  a  Lff«  (ff  Utein. 

SEE'LYE,  JuTJrB  Hawlbt,  8.T.D.,  ll.d.,  b.  Conn.,  1824;  graduated  at  Am- 
heist  college,  1849;  studied  theoloi^y  at  Auburn  teminary  and  Hulle,  Germany;  was 
ordained  and  became  pastor  of  the  fHrst  Reformed  church,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  inl85& 

JLa  1858  he  was  electea  professor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  in  Amherst  college. 

^n  1872  be  visited  India  and  lectured  to  educated  Hindus  on  the  truths  of  Chrislianitv. 
The  lectures  were  published  in  Bombay,  and  also  in  Boston  in  a  volume-  entitled  7%$ 
Wetg,  Tht  Truth  and  The  Life.  He  has  published  also  Christian  Mitiiioii*,-  also  Sermotu 
•nd  Addre»$e*,  «mong  them,  a  Massachusetts  "  Election  Sermon ;"  contributed  afticiM 
for  reviews,  and  translated  Schwegler's  History  of  PhUosophy.  In  1874  he  was  elected  i 
representative  to  congress  as  a  candidate  independent  of  both  political  parties,  and  was 
a  zealous  advocate  of  reform  in  the  civil  service  and  in  the  mode  of  dealing  with  tho 
IiHiian  tribes.  In  1876  he  wa8-ele<!ted  president  of  Amherst  college,  still  retainlBg  bin 
professorship.  Ho  is  a  faithful  worker  in  education,  and  an  earnest  and  powerful 
preacher. 

SEELYE,  LATrsENDB  ClAitK,  D.D..  b.  Conn.,  1837;  graduated  at  Union  college  in 
1857;  studied  theology  at  Andover seminary,  1867-59;  at  Berlin  and  Heidelberg,  1860^2. 
After  traveling  in  Europe,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  lie  was  ordained  and  settled  pastor  of 
the  North  Congre^tional  church,  SpringfleTd,  Mass.,  in  1868;  was  elected  professor  of 
Greek  and  Latin  m  Amherst  collepre  in  1865;  became  president  of  Smith  colle^  for 
young  women  at  Northampton  in  1874,  which  position  he  still  fills.  He  has  contributed 
to  several  periodicals. 

SEEMANN,  BE31TH0I.D.  PH.D.,  1826-71;  b.  Hanover,  Germany;  became  a  distlii- 
guished  naturnlist,  and  in  1846  sailed  with  an  English  expedition  which  made  the  tour 
of  the  world  and  was  absent  for  nearly  five  years.  In  this  tour  and  in  explorations  of 
the  Fceic«  islands  and  Nicaragua.  1860,  he  made  many  scientific  discoveries  of  value. 
He  published  an  account  of  the  voroge  of  the  Herald,  and  of  three  arctic  cruises  in  search 
of  Franklin;  Botanical  .B(!»earf/i«« (1853-57);  and  several  other  volumes. 

IBEB.    See  Pbophect. 

SEET'ZEN,  Ulric  jAn^n,  1767-1811 :  b.  Holland ;  educated  at  the  university  of 
OOttlngen.  and  in  1802,  with  the  aid  of  the  duke  of  Gotha,  set  out  for  the  exploration  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  He  spent  15  months  at  Aleppo  learning  Arabic,  and  traveled  through 
Syria  and  Palestine,  making  valuable  scientific  collections.  In  1805  he  explored  Lebanon 
and  the  country  e.  of  the  Dead  sea.  After  exploring  upper  Egypt,  and  securing  a  col- 
lection of  M8S.  for  the  museum  of  Giotha.  he  visited  Mecca  in  the  disguise  of  a  Moham- 
medan. He  reached  Mocha  in  1810,  nnd  is  said  to  have  been  poisoned  in  1811.  Hia 
diary  and  maps,  recovered  in  1815,  were  published  in  S  vols.  (Berlin,  1854). 

SEOOAX,  a  vessel  used  by  potters  to  protect  delicate  articles  from  the  too  fierce  action 
of  the  fire  in  the  kiln.     See'PoTTBRT. 

■E&KXKT  (Lat.  segmentum,  a  part  cnt  oS),  is.  in  geometry,  a  portion  cut  off  f^n  a 
circle  by  a  line,  or  from  a  sphere  by  a  plane.  When  the  nngfe  subtended  at  the  center  <rf 
a  circle  by  the  segment,  and  the  radius,  or  when  the  chord  of  the  segment  and  its  beicht. 
are  known,  the  length  of  the  nrc  of  the  spyment  and  its  area  can  be  determined  with  as 
much  accuracy  as  the  circumference  and  area  of  the  whole  circle.    See  Sphxrk. 

SEOirO  (Itnl.  sign),  a  word  used  in  musical  notation  in  connection  with  tbe  marks  of 
repetition.  Wlien  a  part  is  to  be  repeated,  not  from  tlie  beginning,  but  from  some  other 
point,  the  mark  !g:  is  placed  over  tbe  point  where  the  repetition  is  to  commence,  and  tha 
words  Dal  Signo  (or  d.  «.)  are  written  at  the  close  of  the  part  to  be  repeated. 

BE'0O,  an  important  t.  of  western  Africa,  capital  of  the  state  of  Bambarra,  stands  on 
tbe  Nigar,  here  called  the  .Toliba,  in  lat.  18°  5'  n.,  long.  7°  west.  Its  streets,  which  are 
'winding,  have  a  breadth  of  from  24  to  26  ft.,  and  are  extremely  clean.  The  palace  of 
tlie  king  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  2,000  men  and  500  horses.  The  houses  are  built 
of  clay,  and  are  flat  roofed,  and  the  royal  residence  differs  from  the  other  dwellings 
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wljT  >A  size.  The  countnr  in  the  vicinity  is  irell  cultivated,  and  the  town  i?  the  $eat 
of  cousidei-able  traffic.  Muugo  Park,  from  whom  we  derive  almost  all  the  knowledge 
yf6  possess  of  Sego,  here  lirst  beheld  the  Joliba.    Pop.  estimated  at  30,000. 

SEflOKBE,  a  small  t.  of  Spain,  in  tlie  modem  province  of  Castellon,  on  the  right  bank 
at  the  Palancia,  in  a  valley  renowned  for  thel>eauty  of  its  scenery  and  for  its  amaziag 
lertility,  20  m.  n.w.  of  Murviedro.  It  stauds  on  a  hill  l>etweeu  two  castles,  and  con- 
tains stately  houses,  numerous  churches,  and  a  cathedral.  Brundy  dislilling  is  carried 
&n  to  a  great  extent,  and  there  are  flower  and  paper  mills.    Fop.  6,200. 

SEOO'TIA,  an  interesting  city  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  modem  province  of  the  same 
naihe(see  Castile),  staud»  on  tbe  Eresma,  by  which  it  is  nearly  encircled,  47  m.  n.n.w. 
of  Madrid.  It  occupies  tlic  top  of  a  rocky  knoll,  8,800  ft.  above  sea-level,  is  sur- 
rounded by  picturesque  walls  with  round  towers,  and  consists  of  narrow  uneven  streets, 
yiiffi  old,  ciuaint,  and  stately  houses.  34  parish  churches,  and  21  convents.  The  Alcazar, 
OT  castle,  IS  perched  ou  the  w.  extremity  of  the  rocky  height,  and  was  originally  Moorish, 
tut  repaired  magnificently  in  l4o2-i)8.  The  cathedral  of  Segovia,  a  noble  specimen  of 
dorid  Qothic,  is  cue  of  the  finest  in  Spain.  The  present  building  was  begun  in  1525. 
The  square  cupok-crowued  tower  is  830  ft.  high,  and  the  pro.spect  from  this  elevation  ia 
Buperb.  The  grand  aqueduct  of  Segovio,  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the  time  of 
Trajan,  ia  believed  to  be  the  most  impoitant  Koman  structure  in  Spain.  It  consists  of 
two  rows  of  arches,  the  one  resting  upon  the  other,  from  2,S00  to  8,000  ft.  long,  and  102 
ft.  high.  There  is  a  mint  here  for  coining  copper  money.  Wool-pcouring  and  the  manu- 
fticture  of  woolen  fabrics  are  languidly  carried  on.    Pop.  18,100. 

Segovia  was  a  place  of  importance  during  the  time  of  the  liomans;  was  the  scat  o# 
flhniense  cloth- manufactures  in  the  time  of  the  Moors,  and  was  frequently  the  residence 
of  the  kings  of  Castile  and  Leon.     Charles  I.  of  England  lodged  at  the  Alcazar,  Sept. 
^8,  1628,  and  supped  on  "  certaino  trouts  of  extraorJinaiy  greatncsee."    The  unresisting 
town  was  sacked  in  1808  by  tbe  French,  under  Frere. 
'     The  province  of  Segovia  has  an  area  of  8,460  sq.m,,  and  a  pop.  70,  of  150,812, 

SEGUIN,  Eeouard,  1812-80:  h.  Fiance:  educated  at  the  colleges  of  Auxerre  and 
•Rt  Louis  in  Paris;  studied  medicine  and  surgery  under  Itard  (q.v.),  and  was  afterward 
associated  with  I^uirol.  At  Itard's  suggestion  Dr.  Seguin,  soon  after  gradunting  in 
medicine,  undertook  the  training  of  a  few  idiot  children.  See  Idiocv.  In  1846 he  pub- 
rahed  a  treatise  entitled  I'lnitement  moral,  Hygiine  et  Education  des  Idiots  et  des  autre* 
Bnfantt  aniireg,  which  has  always  been  Uie  staudard  text-book  on  tlie  subject.  After 
the  revolution  of  1848,  Dr.  Seguin  came  to  the  United  States,  visiting  the  idiot  school 
in  South  Boston  and  the  in.<!titution  for  feeble-minded  youth  at  Barre,  Mass.,  and  then 
went  to  Albany,  where  Dr.  Wilbur  was  organizing  an  experimental  school  which  devel- 
oped into  the  New  York  state  idiot  asylum  at  Syracuse,  and  rendered  valuable  assist- 
ance. He  flien  went  to  France,  and  returned  with  his  family  in  1831,  settling  at  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio,  to  practice  medicine.  But  he  visited  and  taught  at  various  idiot  institutions 
in  Cojanecticut,  Ohio,  Peijnsylvania;  aud  New  York,  and  for  a  time  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Pennsylvania  institution.  He  agiiin -ftenttoFrance  in  1858;  returned  to  the  United 
SiXaXea  again  in  1859,  and  settled  in  practice  at  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  from  whence  he 
TSRioved  to  New  York  city  in  1868,  pulilishine  Idiocy  and  tii  Treatment  by  the  Pliyrio- 
logical  Metliod  in  1866.  He  lias  also  publislied  Tluone  et  Pratique  de  rEdveaHon  dexldi- 
itti  (Paris,  1842);  Ilygikne  et  Edvcation  des  Idiots  (Paris,  1848);  Images gradvees  driTsage 
de»  Enfants  arriires  et  Idiots  (Paris,  1846);  F.  R.  Periere,  premier  Instihitevr  det  Sotirdt 
et  Huets  en  France  (Paris,  1847);  Historical  Nettee  of  the  Origin  andProgr^tsof  the  Freat- 
tneni  ff  IdiofJi  (tmniilsxted  by  J.  8.  NcAvberry.  K.D.;  1862);  IfetoFaett  and  Bemarka  Con- 
eeming  Idiocy  (1869);  an  edition  of  Wundsrlich's  Medical  Thermo7Mti-y,  with  large  addi- 
tions (1871).  He  invented  a  physiological  thermometer,  which  is  in  use  among  physi- 
cians. 

SEOVK,  the  name  of  a  French  family,  distinguished  Ijoth  in  arms  and  letters.  It  it 
of  Limousin  origin,  and  was  known  there,  it  is  said,  as  far  back  as  the  9tli  century. 
Tli«  first,  however,  that  specially  merits  notice  was  Henki  FRAN901B,  comte  de  Segur 
(bom.1689,  died  1761),  an  able  French  gen.  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession.  His 
son,  Philippe  Henm,  marquis  de  Segur  (Iwrn  1724,  died  1801),  fought  in  the  sevw 
•ve«rs'  war.  obtained  the  dignity  of  mareehal  de  Pranee  in  1788,  and  <nuliyed in  his  retire- 
roeot  tbe  stormy  scenes,  of  Ibe  revolution.  The  eldest  son  of  this  Philippe  Henri  was 
Louis  Philippe,  comte  de  Segur  (born  1763,  died  1830),  a  vivid  dashing  sort  of  man. 
for  some  years  ambassador  at  tbe  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  a  great  favorite  with 
Catharine  II.  Of  impressionable  fancy,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  " '  philosophers,"  the 
■"-rirfgo  of  reason."  and  tbe  "  new  ideas"  generally,  he  hailed  the  great  revolution  with 
ileliglit,  but  took  no  prominent  part  in'  it.  His  public  career  during  the  empire  veas 
rwpectahle,  but  not  brilliant;  but  one  notices  with  satisfaction  that  he  i-et^ined  in 
extreme  old  age  that  love  of  liberty  that  marked  his  early  years;  the  last  act  of  his  life 
heing  an  eulogium  on  the  revolution  of  July.  As  a  writer,  Segur  has  in  wonderful  per- 
fection the  national  graces  of  style  and  spirit.  Among  his  numerous  writings  are:  Pen 
tSes  Poliliques  (Par.  1793);  Hiatoire  de  Frederic  OvtOavme  II.  (Par.  1800);  Gontet,  MMm, 
Chansons  et  Vers  (Par.  1801);  and  Msmoires  ou  Souvenirs  et  Anecdotes  (Par.  1824).  Ho 
luft  two  sons.  Octave  and  Paul  Philippe,  the  latter  of  whom  (who  was  born  in  1780) 
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vas '  &  gen.  of  the  first  empire,  took  part  in  the  fatal  expedition  to.  Buseia  in  1812,  and 
wrote  tlie  story  of  the  campaign,  llkluire  de  Napoleon  et  de  la  Grande  Armh  pendaii^ 
Canne«  1812  (Piu-.  2  vols.,  1834).  The  work  hiis  hud  an  immeosc  success,  and  hiiS  beei) 
translated  into  almost  all  the  languages  of  Europe.  Otlier  works  of  the  comte.PauJ 
Pliilippe  de  Segur  are :  Lettrg  gur  la  Campngiie  du  General  MacdoruM  dans  Us  'Orison* 
(Par.  1802);  J3Mtoi>«  de  Rimi«  et  de  Pierre  le  Qi-and  (Par.  lW»);Histoin  de  Gharlet  VIII., 
/fo»d«.R-a/K;e  (Par.  1834);  etc.  \ 

SSOTT'BA,  a  river  in  the  s.e.  of  Spain,  rises  in  the  Sierra  8eca,  and  after  an  e-B.eJi 
course  of  about  180  m.,  enters  the  Mediterranean  27  m.  below  Orihuela.  Ships  unload 
at  its  mouth.  [i 

SEICENTIS'TI,  a  name  given  to  the  Italian  authors  of  the  17th  c. ;  and,  as  tliajf 
century  was  a  period  of  literary  decadence,  the  name  has  become  a  type  for  bad  taste.   , 

flStnVLITZ  FOWOESS  are  composed  of  120  grains  of  tartrate  of  soda  and  potash,  and 
40  CTains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  reduced  to  powder,  mixed  and  inclosed  in  a  blue  paper, 
-and  35  grains  of  powdered  tartaric  acid  in  a  white  paper.     The  contents  of  the  blu^ 
paper  are  dissolved  in  from  half  a  tumbler  to  a  tumbler  of  water,  and  those  of  the  whit^ 
paper  are  then  stirred  in.     The  mixture  should  be  taken  while  Uie  effervescence  from  tin 
filieration  of  the  carbouio  acid  is  still  going  ou.     These  pnwd^rs  act  as  an  agreeable  an( 
mild  cooling  aperient.    If  a  stronger  dose  is  required,  either  an  increased  quantity  d; 
tiK  powder  may  be  used,  or  a  little  sulphate  of  magnesia  (abotit  a  dram)  may  be 
added, 
a     8EJ0HIOS,  GiuxD,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  sultan  (q.v.)  of  Turkey.         '    ' 

8XI9E  (anc.  Seqmna),  one  of  the  most  important  rivers  of  France^  rifea  near  Mon^ 
Tasselot,  ia  the  middle  of  tiie  dcp.  of  Cdte-d'Ur,  and  after  leaving  the  northern  bouudr 
ary  of  tliatdep.,  flows  w.n.w.  tlirough  the  deps.  of  Aube.  Seine-et-Marnc,  Seine,  Seiixv 
et-Oise,  Eure,  and  Seine-Inferieure,  to  the  English  chaanel,  which  it  reaches  at  Havre, 
after  a  course  of  470  miles.  It  passes  the  towns  of  Truyes,  M§ry — where,  350  m.  from 
i(8  mpi^,  it  becomes  nav^ble — Cnrbeil,  Paris,  Elbeuf,  Rouen,  and  Havi%.  The  soiirco 
of  the  river  ia  about  1^  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  but  below  Purls  its  current  ij 
slow,  and  its  course  to  Rouen  is  marked  by  numerous  windings.  Its  lower  course  alsit 
is'  banked  by  steep  hills,  which,  while  they  are  pic'turesque,  are  everywhere  cultivated. 
.The  principal  affluents  are,  from  the  right,  the  Aube,  Marne,  and  Oisc;  from  the  left; 
tlie  Yonne,  Loing,  Essone,  and  Eure. 

SEI5E,  the  metropolitan  dep.  of  f'ranee,  completely  inclosed  by  the  dcp.  of  Ssine-eti 
Oisc,  is  a  portion  of  the  former  province  of  L'lle-de-France,  and  derives  its  name  fronl 
tliat  of  its  principal  river  (see  SstNE,  river).  It  is  at  onco  the  smallest  and  the  mo-^t 
populous  dep,  in  the  empire;  its  area  is  183  sq.m.;  its  pop.  '70,  3,410,849,  or  13,174  to 
the  sq.  mile.  Prom  s.e.  to  n.  w. ,  the  dep.  is  traversed  a  distancs  of  87  m.  by  the  winding 
Seine,  which  receives  the  navigable  Marne  at  Charenton,  and  the  Bidvrc  at  Paris.  Tbd 
surface  is  marked  by  undulations  and  low  hilU,  the  highest  of  which,  Mont-Val§rien,  1$ 
only  44S  ft.  alx>ve  sea  level.  The  climate  is  pleasant  and  healthy.  The  sceoeiy — of 
which  the  woods  of  Verriires,  Meudon,  and  Saint  Cloud,  together  with  those  of  ViOf 
ceaucsaad  Boulogne,  transformed  into  parks,  ami  watered  by  artificial  rivers  and  lakes, 
are  perha^is  the  most  strilung  features — is  remarkably  pleasing.  A  net-work  of  catiata 
and  railways,  the  latter  converging  in  the  capital,  afford  easy  means^  transit  in  any 
direction.  The  soil  is  calcareous,  and  in  the  grearer  pari,  naturally  infertile,  but,  owin^ 
to  the  skill  of  the  fanners  and  gardeners,  who  obtain  abundant  supplies  of  manure  from 
the  metropolis,  the  country  around  Paris'' (q.v.)  and  its  suburbs  has  been  rendered 
lemarkablj'  productive.  The  culture  of  vegetables  and  fruits  for  the  nlarkets  of  Pari* 
is  one  of  the  most  important  bi-snches  of  husbandry.  Enormous  qunhlities  of  mush' 
rooms  are  cultivated  in  the  ancient  quarries  of  Paris  near  Montronge.  Quarries  abound 
and  are  productive. 

XEHTE-ET-KAIUIS.  an  inland  department  in  the  n.  of  France,  is  bounded  on  the  e. 
by  the  department  of  Seinc-et-Oise,  and  forms  a  portion  of  that  wide  basin  in  the  middle 
of  which  stands  Paris,  Area,  2,314  sq.m. ;  pop.  "76,  847,323.  The  department  owes  il^ 
name  to  the  two  chief  streans  that  water  it,  and  of  which  the  Seine  flows  through  thp 
southern,  and  the  Marne  through  the  northern. part.  There  arc  no  mountains,  but  ridgqs 
at  low  hills  separate  the  fertile  and  extensive  though  not  deep  valleys.  Timber  is  growp 
in  every  part;  and  among  the  forests  is  that  of  Fontainebleau.  The  soil  is  generally 
fertile.  Of  cereals  wheat  is  the  principal  crop.  Vegetables  and  fruits  are  also  largely 
grown,  and  the  m<'adows  and  pastures,  natural  and  artificial,  are  extensive  and  produc- 
tive. The  wines  are  mediocre  in  quality,  but  the  grapes  for  the  table,  called  the  Chas- 
lelat  de  Fontainebleau,  have  a  European  reputation.  The  capital  is  Melun,  and  tl^ 
arrondisscmcnts  are  Melun,  Coulommiers,  Fontainebleau,  Meaux,  and  Proving. 

SEIHE-ET-OISE,  a  deparUnent  in  the  n.  of  France,  incloses  the  metropolilan  depar^ 
ment  of  Seine  (q.v.).  Area,  3,168  sq.m.;  pop.  '76,  561,990.  The  great  rivers  are  tlifl 
Seine  and  Oise,  which  have  numerous  affluents,  Extensive  plains  occupy  the  southerp 
districts;  but  in  the  n.  the  country  is  much  broken;  an>l  picturesque  valleys  and  gre^t 
forests  occur.  The  soil  is  not  in  general  very  fertile;  but  owing.to  the  vicinity  of.. tip 
capital  the  amount  of  produce  is  great.    Among  the  minarals  ar^  several  fine  yarieties  <>f 
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otooe  and  fine  clnys.  In  addition  to  the  usual  brandies  of  maDufnctnrc,  porcolain  is 
largely  made  at  the  famous  Sevres  (q.  v.)  factories.  The  department  is  divided  into  the 
srrundigscmenta  of  Versailles,  Corbeil,  Etampes,  Mantes,  Pontoise,  and  Riunlx>uillet, 
and  the  capital  is  Versailles. 

SEIHX-IirFEKIETTSS,  a  maritime  department  of  France,  bounded  on  the  n.si.  by  the 
English  chnnuel,  and  on  tlie  s  by  the  department  of  Eure.  Area,  3,82ti  sq.ra. ;  pop.  '76, 
708,il4.  Tb6  Seine  flows  througii  the  soullicrn  districts;  but  a  number  of  important 
tliough  small  streams  flow  u.w.  across  the  department  and  fall  into  the  channel.  The 
range  of  tlie  hills  of  Cauz  extends  from  e.  to  w.,  and  to  the  s.  of  it  are  rich  pasture-lands, 
vriitered  by  the  Seine  and  its  affluents.  Husbandry  flourishes  chiefly  in  the  middle  and 
in  the  e.  districts.  The  coasts  are  formed  of  chalk-cliffs,  varying  in  height  from  200  to 
690  feet.  ThA  arrondissements  nre  Dieppe,  Le  Havre,  Kouen,  NeufchStel,  and  Yvetot. 
The  capital  is  Rouen,  which  communicates  with  Dieppe  by  a  direct  line  of  railway. 

8EIS-nSH,  Ojfiium  guUatum,  a  fish  of  the  family  leomberida,  having  flnlets,  and  the 
sides  of  the  tail  Iceeled,  the  teeth  compressed  and  sharp.  It  inhabits  the  seas  of  the  East 
Indies,  and  is  one  of  their  most  valuable  fishes.  In  size  and  form  it  is  very  similar  to 
the  salmon,  which  its  flesh  resembles  also  in  flrmneas  and  flavor,  although  of  a  white 
color. 

EEI'BIV,    See  Sasihk. 

SEISS,  Joseph  Auqustub,  d.d.,  b.  Md.,  1823;  pastor  of  a  Lutheran  church  in  Balti- 
more; in  1869  became  pastor  of  Si.  John's  church,  Philadelphia.  He  is  an  earnest 
advocate  of  Millenarianism,  and  a  vigorous  and  copious  writer;  lias  published  Lecture* 
on  Hebrew*;  lh»  La*t  Timet;  7'/»-eaS>mnff  Ruin;  The  Bapti»t  Sj/item  Examined;  The 
OotpA  in-  LevititU*;  Dag  vftheLefrd;  A  iiirade  in  Stons,  .  or  .tlie  Oreat  Pyramid  of 
Egypt;  Voice*  fivm_Jkiiglon,_or.  the  Record*  of  Daniel  tiie  Propliet.  He  is  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Lutheran  and  Mi*sionary,  and  Tlie  Prophetic  lime*. 

8EISTAN',  a  province  in  s.w.  Afghanistan,  drained  by  the  Helmund,  Ehash-Bud, 
Harut,  and.other  rivers  flowing  into  the  lake  of  Beistan  or  Hamoon;  about  SfSsq.m.; 
poo.  aboat  50,600.  About  half  "the  populntioa  are  Seistanis;  -the  rest  Belooches  or 
Afghans.  Much  of  the  surface  is  a  fertile  plain.  The  principal  productions  are  wheat 
iuid  barley.    The  chief  town  is  Charkausur.    Capital,  bekuho. 

8EISTAH  or  Ha»oon  Lakb  (anc.  Aria  Palu*),  a  large,  irregularly-shaped,  shallow 
lake  of  Afghanistan,  boitlcred  with  plantations  of  tamarisk  and  other  trees,  and  inclosed 
by  the  province  of  Seistan.  It  is  25  parasangs  (a  parasang  =  S.45  English  m.)  in  length, 
and  it  varies  from  6  to  12  parosangs  in  breadth.  It  is  dimcult  to  fix  accurately  the  form 
and  position  of  the  hike,  but  the  most  recent  explorations  seem  to  confirm  gen.  Fcrricr, 
who  says  that  it  is  in  lat.  about  81°  to  82°  n.,  and  that  it  lies  obliquely  from  60°  long,  la 
the  D.  to  69°  long,  in  the  south.  It  was  visited  in  1872  by  maj  Lovett  and  sir  Richard 
Pollock.  Of  the  rivers  which  feed  the  Inkc,  none,  except  the  Helmund,  contribute  any 
waters  durinr  the  summer,  as  they  are  then  diverted  for  the  irrigation  of  the  land.  The 
lake,  which  has  no  outlet,  overflows  its  boundaries  and  feriilizcs  large  trncts  of  countiy. 
It  is  only  about  4  ft.  deep, 'and  the  depth  in  viuious  parts  is  constantly  altering  from 
the  shifting  nature  of  th;e  bottom.  Its  waters  are  black  and  disagreeable  to  the  taste. 
Seistan  is  a  cofruption  of  Saghistan — i.e.,  the  country  of  the  saghis,  a  kind  of  wood 
which  grows  here  in  abundance,  and  is  largely  xiscd  as  fuel. — See  Ferrier'a  Caravan 
TraveUXLond.  Murray,  1856). 

SEJABT,  or  Abbib  (Ft.),  in  heraldry,  is  the  term  of  blazon  applied  to  a  beast  m  bis 
usual  sitting  posture.  A  lion  borne  in  full  fare,  with  his  fore-paws  extended  sideways, 
is  blazoned  sejant  affront^,  as  in  the  crest  of  Scotland. 

8EJA  KUS.    See  Tibkbid& 

SELACHIANS.    See  Plaoiostomi,  ante. 

SEIST.  a  nmrkeli;  and  river-port  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ouse.  18  m.  s.  of  York  b}'  railway.  The  ancient  Oothic  cross  which  adorns  the 
market-place,  and  the  character  of  the  architecture  of  tl)e  houses  attest  the  age  of  the 
town.  The  magniflcent  parish  rhurch,  800  ft.  long  by  60  ft.  wide,  is  part  of  an  abbey 
founded  b^Hhe  Conql&eror  in  1068.  The  (novable'bridge  across  the  river  offers  a  passage 
to  shipping,  and  the  river  is  navigable  to  Selby  for  vessels  of  200  tons.  Means  of  com- 
munication by  railway  and  canal  are  abundant.  There  ere  iron  and  brass  foundries,  and 
slips  for  building  river-craft;  and  the  manufactures  include  sail-cloth,  ropes,  Ac.  Popi 
'71,  6.198. 

SELDXV,  John,  an  illustrious  English  scholar  and  lawyer,  was  b.Dec.  16, 1584,  -near 
Worthinir,  in  Sussex;  studied  at  Hart  Hall,  Oxford,  for  t&ree  years,  and  then  removed, 
first  to  Clifford's  inn,  London,  and  afterward  to  the  inner  temple,  for  the  pursuit  of  law. 
It  was  here  that  liU  great  learning  began  to  attract  attention,  and  won  for  him  the  friend- 
slilp  of  Camden,  Usher,  sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  sir  Henry_  Spclman.  Selden  wrote  his 
first  treatise  which  related  to  the  civil  government  of  Britain  previous  to  the  Norman 
conquest,  and  was  entitled  Analecton  Anglo- Brilannieon,  in  1606,  when  only  23  years  of 
age,  though  it  was  not  published  till  nine  years  later.  In  1610  appeared  his  Jant 
Anglorum  FMe*  Altera  (English  trnnshition,  1688),  giving  an  account  of  the  common  and 
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statute  law  of  EngKah  .Brittany  to  the  death  of  Henry  IL ;  and  !q  1614  was  published 
his  Til&tt  of  Rotiow,  a  work  atill  regarded  as  of  high  authority  on  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats.  Three  years  later  appenreil  an  erudite,  but,  judging  from  what  Le  Clerc  says, 
not  a  very  ci'itical  or  well-digested,  work  on  the  Syrian  gods,  especially  in  their  connec- 
tion with  the  Old  Testtunent,  entitled  lie  Diit  Syrtis,  Syntagmata  Duo.  Next  year,  liow- 
ever,  he  excited  great  indignation  among  the  clergy  by  his  Treatite  of  I\/the*,  in  which 
he  endeavored  to  prove  that  tithes  are  not  due  by  divine  right  under  Christianity,  but 
Bolely  because  the  law  has  imposed  them.  Selden  was  assailed  with  diatribes,  animad- 
versions,  additional  animadversions,  historical  vindications  of  the  ^/tM  (/tn'ntim  of  tithes, 
etc. ;  but  il  docs  not  appear  that  the  arguments  were  very  convincing  to  8el(len.  In 
1621  he  suffered  a  brief  imprisonmi-nt  for  advising  the  parliament  to  repudiate  king 
Jumett's  doctrine  that  their  privileges  were  originnlly  royal  gnints;  in  1628  he  was  clectea 
member  for  Lancaster,  and  from  Uiis  period  till  his  death  he  took  a  considerable  pnrt  in 
public  affairs,  yet  not  sucll  ns  to  materially  interfere  with  the  continuance  of  scboliirly 
pursuits.  Belden's  political  position  is  somewhat  difBcult  to  define.  There  is  no  doilbt 
ttiat  he  was  sincerely  at tachMt  to  the  cause  of- the  parliament,  -and  «»  ginceretyx>pposed 
to  the  views  of  the  court  party  and  the  king.  But  he  was  above  all  things  a  constitu- 
tional lawyer,  and  derived  his  ideas  of  the  lights  of  the  subject  from  the  history  of  the 
-nation,  and  not  from  religious  fanaticism  or  metaphysical  cousideralions.  btill,  h« 
"  loved  his  ease,"  according  to  Clarendon  (who  has  painted  Selden's  portrait  in  uis  usual 
fine  style),  and  so  let  things  be  done  without  protest,  of  which  he  did  not  approve.  Per- 
sonally, he  was  rather  a  favorite  with  king  Charles,  on  account  of  his  learning  and  mod- 
eration. In  1680  he  was  committed  to  the  tower  for  his  activity  in  opposing  the  policy 
of  the  court,  and  remained  a  prisoner  for  four  years,  when  he  was  released  through  the 
favor  of  archbishop  Land  and  the  lord  treasurer;  in  1640  lie  was  clioren  mrml)er  for  the 
university  of  Oxford ;  and  uuw,  when  the  straggle  between  the  king  and  the  nation 
began  to  grow  dead-earnest,  he  was  occasionally  suspecti'd  of  qot  being  zealous  enough 
by  such  as  were  themEelvea  perhaps  ovcr-zenlous.  He  threw  the  weight  of  his  learning 
and  argument  into  the  scale  ngauist  the  bishops  (toward  whom,  like  Hilton  and  other 
lay-champions  of  freedom,  he  felt  a  peculiarly  strong  antipathjr),  when  the  question 
came  up  as  to  their  tenure  of  scats  in  parliament;  he  was  one  of  those  who  drew  up  the 
articles  of  impeachment  against  Laud ;  he  sat  as  a  lay-member  in  the  assembly  of  divines 
at  Westminster,  1643,  and  perplexed  his  clericiil  colleagues  sadly.  In  1644  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  twelve  commissioners  of  the  admiralty;  in  1646  the  sum  of  £6,(X)0  was 
voted  to  him  by  parliament,  in  consideration  of  his  cervices  and  sufferings;  in  1647  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  university  "visitors,"  and  always  used  his  influence  to  moder- 
ate the  tyranny  of  his  fanatical  colleagues.  After  the  execution  of  Charles  (of  which  it 
is  certain  ho  strongly  disapproved,  as  both  unlawful  and  inexpedient),  he  took  little 
share  in  public  matters;  and  when  requested  by  Cioinwell  to  answer  the  Sliken  Eatilike, 
he  refused.  His  death  occurred  Nov.  80,  1664,  in  the  house  of  Elizabeth,  dowager- 
countess  of  Kent,  witli  whom  he  had  Icng  lived  in  such  Intimacy  that  people  said  iliey 
■were  married.  The  principal  writings  of  Pelden,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  are; 
Marmora  ArvndeUiana  (1629);.  Be  Svcceuiovibus  in  Bona  D(fyineti  Mcvutlvm  I^fget  llelnd- 
oruOT(1634);  De  Sveeeitione  in  Pontifieatum  IIrbr<rorum,  Libri  JhioiLcyd.,  1688);  DeJvr« 
Jfaturali  et  Oentium.  jurta  Disciplinam  Hebraorum  (1640);  a  work  more  learned  than 
critical  (like  most  of  Selden's  biblical  productions,  who  thought  far  too  much  of  the 
opinions  of  the  Rabbins);  and  Dror  Htbraiea;  Mare  Qavtum  (1686),  a  reply  to  Orotiusa 
Mare  Liberum  (treatises  which  originated  in  a  dispute  between  the  English  and  Dutch 
concerning  the  hening-fisherv  upon  the  British  coast,  lo  which  the  Dutch  laid  claim); 
DeAnna  Oinli  et  Calendario  Juddico  (1646);  De  Synedriit  it  Prafteturit  Ikbrom-um  (1650 
etteq.y,  besides  a  great  variety  of  posthumous  works,  of  which  the  most  famous,  and 
also  the  most  vaUiable,  is  his  Table-talk  (recorded  and  publL-hed  by  his  amaniiensis, 
Richard  Milward,  in  1689),  of  which  Coleridge  snys  (with  considerable  exaggeration, 
however):  "There  is  more  weifrhty  bullion  sense  id  this  book  than  I  can  find  in  the 
same  number  of  pages  of  any  uninspired  writer."  Selden  was  highly  esteenaed  by  all 
his  great  contemporaries,  both  royalist  and  parliamentarian,  on  account  of  his  integrity, 
candor,  and  vast  erudition ;  but  his  moral  courajre  or  enthusiasm  was  not  remarkable 
(except  when  tilting  at  the  bishops— M*7»,  like  Erasmus  on  the  monks,  he  was  quite 
heroic);  and,  on  the  whole,  as  compared  with  Milton,  he  occupies  the  level  which  Eras- 
mus did  in  relation  to  Luther.  Selden's  works  were  collected  and  published  at  London 
in  three  folio  volumes  (1726). 

SEL  D'OB,  a  salt  employed  in  photography,  originally  to  aid  in  fixing  and  improving 
the  image  on  a  daguerreotype-plate,  and  more  recently  for  toning  positive  paper-proofs. 
It  is  a  double  hyposulphite  of  gold  and  sodium,  the  constitution  of  which  is  expressed 
^  the  formula  Au0.8,0,  +  8NaO,B,0«-|-4Ho.  It  is  formed  when  1  part  of  chloride  of 
gold  in  solution  is  added  to  8  parts  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  also  in  solution.  The  liypo- 
solpbite  of  soda  should  lie  always  in  excess  during  the  mixture,  a  condition  wbjch.is 
secured  by  adding  the  chloride  of  gold  to  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  not  vice  rertd. 
The  salt  so  formoi  is  precipitated  in  fine,  white,  crystalline  needles  on  the  addition  of 
alcohol  to  the  above  mixed  solutions;  these  are  collected  on  bibulous  paper,  and  gently 
dried  for  use.    Adulterations  in  the  commercial  article,  which  are  unfortunately  only 
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iS)q  comtnoD,  may  be  ascertained  by  precipitatiog,  Igniting,  and  welgbing  the  gold  C6n 
taibed  in  the  sampTe  it  is  desired  to  test.  Nitric  acid  free  from  chlorine  will  decompoM 
this  ^t  and  precipitate  its  contained  gold  in  the  metallic  form. 

gELS'HS,  the  Greek  name  of  the  goddess  of  the  moon ;  called  also  MsTte,  arid  in 
Latin,  Luna.  Her  myth  is  differently  told,  but  the  most  common  account  mak(>s  her  o 
daughter  of  Hyperion  and  Theia,  ana  sister  of  Helios  (the  sun)  and  Eos  (the  dawn);  tts 
sister  of  Helios,  also  called  P/ioiUa  (the  sliiuiiig  cue),  she  had  the  name  of  Phoebe,  and  lat- 
terly was  idunti&ed  with  Artemis  (see  Diana),  though  the  identiflcutiun  was  never  quite 
yxact,  as  Artemis  always  retained  her  rg-putalion  for  chastity,  while  Selene  had  SO 
daughters  by  her  lover  Endymion,  and  several  by  Zeus,  one  of  whom  was  citllcd  £^«t 
{"  the  dew"),  indicating  the  original  physical  character  of  the  myth.  In  art  the  two  are 
always  distinct.  Selene  is  represented  by  the  poets  with  long  wings  and  a  golden  diadem 
riding  across  the  heavens  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  white  liorses,  cows,  or  mules. 

SBLEHITE  (Gr.  Seieni,  the  moon),  a  transparent  and  beautiful  variety  of  gypsum 
(q.v.),  white,  or  tinged  witli  green,  gray,  or  yellow.  It  receives  its  name  from  its  pecul- 
iar moon-like  luster.  It  is  often  crystallized  in  six-sided  prisms,  sometimes  in  lenses, 
and  twin  crystals  and  quadruple  crystals  occur.  It  is  found  in  common  gypsum,  in 
rock-salt,  in  the  blue  clay  of  the  s.  of  England,  etc.  There  is  in  the  British  museum  a 
liplendid  group  of  crystals  of  selenite  presented  by  the  late  prince  Albert.  Selenite  is 
easily  cut,  and  is  capable  of  being  split  into  extremely  thin  plates,  which  are  flexible, 
although  not  elastic.  It  was  used  by  the  ancients  for  some  of  the  purposes  for  whict^ 
yi6  use  glass.  The  Romans  imported  it  from  Spain,  Cyprus,  Cappadocia,  and  Africa^ 
IThe  hot-houses  of  Tiberius  were  covered  with  it,  and  Plmy  mentions  that  it  was  used  in 
(he  construction  of  beehives  by  those  who  wished  to  watch  the  operation  of  the  bees. 
It  is  used  for  making  the  finest  kind  of  stucco,  and  the  'most  delicate  pastel  colors. 
When  burned,  and  perf^tly  dry,  its  powder  is  used  for  cleansing  and  polishing  articles 
pf  gold  and  silver,  precious  stones,  and  pearls. 

SEtEIirDK  (symj).  Se,  equiv.  89.5— new  system,  79 — and  sp.  gr.  4.28)  is  one  of  tlie 
Inotnllold  elements.  At  ordinary  temperature,  it  occurs  as  a  solid  of  a  dark-brown  color, 
knd  when  broken,  presents  a  conchoidnl  vitreous  fracture;  thin  splinters  of  it  are,  bow- 
brer,  of  a  dark-red  tint  when  seen  by  transmitted  light.  It  is  tasteless  and  inodorous,  a 
toon-conductor  of  electwcity;  and  like  sulphur,  to  which  it  presents  a  remarkable  anal- 
ogy, it  may  be  obtained  in  all  three  forms  of  atomic  aggregation,  being  solid  up  to  892°, 
Wlien  it  fuses  into  a  fluid,  which  boils  at  660°,  emitting  an  inodorous  vapor  of  a  deep 
yellow  tint.  When  heated  in  the  air,  selenium  does  not  very  readily  take  fire,  but  it  is 
<x>mbu3tible,  and  bums  with  a  blue  flame,  while  a  portion  of  it  is  volatilized  in  red  fumes 
Which  emit  an  odor  resemblinK  that  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  or  ^rlic.  The  products 
of  combustion  are  oxide  of  sefenium  and  selenious  acid,  the  peculiar  odor  Ixsing  prob- 
ably due  to  tlie  former. 

'.^  Selenium  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  nature;  it  is  chiefly  found  as  a  selenide  in  combina- 
tion with  lead,  silver,  copper,  or  iron;  but  it  has  also  been  discovered  in  the  sulphite 
from  the  Lipari  isles,  ana  in  certain  sulphides  of  iron,  which  accounts  for  its  detection 
in  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  description  of  the  mode  of 'Isolat- 
ing it;  nor  need  we  do  more  than  simply  mention  that  it  forms  three  compounds  witii 
oxygen — 8eO,  oxide  of  selenium ;  SeOi,  selenious  acid;  and  SeOi,  selenicacid;  while 
■with  hvdrogen  it  forms  HSe,  seleninretcd  hydrogen,  or  hydroselenic  acid,  a  colorless 
Ras,  which  resembles,  but  is  more  offensive  than  sulphureted  hydrogen.  Berzelius 
Yound  that  by  the  application  of  the  nose  to  a  bubble  of  it  not  larger  than  a  pea.  he  was 
Idepnived  of  the  sense  of  smell  for  sevemt  hours.  It  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  the 
fcorresponding  sulphur  gas.  As  it  is  soluble  in  water,  it  should  be  collected  over  mer- 
cury. 

Selenium  was  discovered  in  1817  by  Berzelius,  who  named  it  from  Stlene,  the  Gr.  for 
'"the moon,"  because  it  was  associntea  with  tellurium,  whicii  is  named  from  Tdhu,  the' 
liat.  for  "  the  earth." 

SELSir'CIA,  the  name  of  seven  ancient  cities  of  Asia,  situated  in  Syria,  Pisidia,  Pam- 
phylia,  Cilicia,  Caria,  and  Mesopotamia,  and  founded  during  the  earlier  existence  of  tlie 
aynasty  of  the  8eUueida{fi.y.).  Tlie  most  distinguished  of  these  were :  1.  Selkucia  Pibria. 
founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  on  the  sea-shore,  about  4  in.  n.  of  the  month  of  the  Oron- 
tes,  and  strongly  fortified.  It  was  the  sea-port  of  Antioch,  and  l>ecame  of  great  impor- 
tance during  the  wars  between  the  Selcucidoe  and  tiie  Ptolemies  for  the  posseswin  of 
Syria.  It  rapidly  declined  under  the  Roman  dominion.  The  ruins  have  been  fully 
explored  ana  described  in  modem  times  by  Pococke  (OoMrvationt  on  Syria)  and  Clics- 
ney  (Royal  Oeographieal  Soeiety's  Journal,^  vol.  viii.).  Its  once  msgniflcent  port  is  in 
piich  an  extremely  good  state  of  preservation  as  to  require  few  repairs  to  render  it  ser- 
viceable; and  the  remarkable  tunnel  of  1088  yards  in  length,  which  was  excavated  out 
of  the  solid  rock,  and  formed  the  only  communication  between  the  city  and  the  sea;  and 
"Uae  remains  of  its  triple  line  of  walls,  of  its  citadel,  temples,  amphitheater,  necropolis, 
,dlc.;  all  attest  the  former  importance  and  splendor  of  tliedty. — 2.  Selkdoa  oh  thh 
Tionis,  was  also  built  by  Seleucas  Nicator,  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Tigris,  40  m.  (according 
V>  Strabo  88)  n.e.  of  Babylon,  which  was  despoiled  to  supply  materials  for  the  construc- 
tion of  tlie  new  tUty.    Sitaated  in  a  district  of  great  fertility,  conunanduig  tho  great 
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trading  routes  of  Assyria,  Babylonia,  and  'western  Persia,  it  rapidly  rose  to  gfekt 
'Wealth,  and  splendor,  supplantea  Babylon  ns  the  capital  of  the  eastern  portion  of  ttie 
Selencide  monarchy,  anci  wheo  in  the  acme  of  its  greatness,  contained  a  population  bf 
more  than  600,000.  Even  in  Strabo's  time,  it  -wias  larger  than  Antioch  in  Syria,  the 
greatest  commercial  emporium  of  Asia;  and  down  to  the  period  of  its  final  destraction, 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  said  to  have  never  fallen  below  half  a  million.  Duribg 
the  decline  of  the  Scleucide  monarcliy,  it  became  independent,  nnd  formed,  from  Itg 
'wealth  and  splendor,  an  irresistible  bait  to  the  robber-tribes  of  southern  Armenia  and 
Media,  who  partially  plundered  it  on  more  than  one  occasion.  But  its  position  on  the 
confinea  of  Persia,  which  gave  it  its  greatness,  was  also  the  cause  of  its  destruction ;  foit 
when  the  Seleucide  monarchy  was  swallowed  np  by  the  Romans,  and  the  long  and 
desolating  struggle  between  the  latter  and  Persia  had  commenced,  Seleucla  placed 
between  two  flres,  was  speedily  brought  to  ruin.  It  was  burned  by  Trajan  (116  X.B.), 
and  a  few  years  afterward,  by  Lucius  Verus;  and  when  visited  by  Septimius  Seveni? 
'waa  as  desolate  as  the  mighty  city  it  had  supplanted.  The  emperor  Julian,  on  his  expe- 
dition to  the  east,  found  the  whole  country  round  it  converted  Into  a  vast  marsh,  tlia 
haunt  of  innumerable  beasts  of  chase  and  wild-fowl,  and  the  city  itself  completely 
deserted. 

SELZTT'CISJE,  the  dynasty  of  kings  to  whom  fell  that  portion  of  Alexander  the  greftt'$ 
immense  and  ill-compiicted  monarchy  which  included  Syria,  a  large  portion  o?  .Asia 
Minor,  and  the  whole  of  the  eastern  provinces. 

SBLStrcDB  I.,  eumamed  Nicatok,  the  first  of  this  line,  'tvas  tlie  son  of  Antiochus,  A 
distinguished  officer  in  the  service  of  Philip  of  Mncedon,  and  was  bom  about  858  B.C. 
He  was  one  of  the  conspirators  apiinst  Perdiccas,  and  in  the  second  partition  of  the 
provinces  of  Alexander  the  great's  kina:dom,  obtained  Bftbylonia,  to  which  with  the  aid 
of  Antigonus,  he  subsequently  added  Sttsiana;  but  a  roisunderstaDding  with  that  power- 
ful, chief  having  arisen,  Seleucus  took  refuge  in  Egypt  (816  B.C.).  The  victory  gained 
by  Ptolemy  over  Antigonus's  son,  Demetrius,  at  Gaza  having  laid  open  the  route  to  the 
east,  Seleucus  returned  to  iris  satrapy,  amid  the  jdyous  congratulations  of  his  subjects 
(312  B.C.).  From  Oct.  1.  of  this  year  (the  date  of  Belencus's  return  to  Babylon)  com- 
mences tlie  era  of  the  Seleuddci.  Having  next  recovered  Susiana,  lie  conquered  Media; 
and  extended  his  power  to  the  Oxus  and  Indus.  Of  his  campaign  against  Sandrocottut 
(q.y.),  there  are  few  details  extant.  ^In  306  B.C.  he  assumed  the  regal  title;  and  four< 
years  afterward  joined  tlie  confederacy  of  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and  Cassancler,  against 
the  now  formidable  Antigonus,  deciding  the  battle  of  Ipsus  (801  B.C.)  chiefly  l>y  hit 
cavalry  and  elephants.  .Being  now,  after  Antigonus's  deatli,  tlie  most  powerful  of 
Alexander's  successors,  he  obtained  the  largest  share  in  the  conquered  kingdom,  a  a^at 
part  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  whole  of  Syria  falling  to  him.  "Toward  the  close  of  his 
reign,  war  broke  out  witli  Demetrius  (now  his  falher-in-law),  and  afterward  with  Lysim- 
achus, king  of  Thrace  and  the  other  part  of  Asia  Minor,  both  contests  terminating  in 
the  defeat  and  death  of  his  opponents,  and  being  followed  by  the  acquisition  of  the  rest 
of  Asia  Minor.  He  was  assassinated  (280  b.c.)  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus.  Of  Seleucus's 
personal  character,  little  can  be  gathered  from  the  fragments  of  his  history  which 
remain  to  us;  according  to  Pausanfas,  he  was  the  most  upright  of  Alexander's  success- 
ors, unstained  by  those  crimes  which  have  foully  blotted  the  characters  of  the  others; 
but  of  his  consummate  generalship  and  great  political  talents  we  have  sufiicient  proof. 
He  pursued  with  great  zeal  the  plan  of  "  Hellcnizing"  the  east,  by  founding  numerous 
Greek  and  Macedonian  colonies  in  various  paits  of  his  dominions;  be  also  built  numer- 
ous cities,  several  of  which — as  Antioch  in  Syria,  and  Seleucin  on  the  Tigris — rose  to  be 
atn>ong  the  most  populous  and  wealthy  in  the  world.— After  the  reigns  of  Antiochus  1, 
(q.v.),  and  Antiochcs  II.  (q.v.),  Skleoctjs  11.(846-238),  suruamed  Callinicub,  obtained 
the  throne;  but  having,  at  the  instigation  of  his  mother  Laodlce,  murdered  his  step^ 
mother  Berenice,  an  Egyptinn  princess,  he  was  driven  from-  Ins  kingdom  by  Ptolemy 
£uergete8  (q.v.).  However,  he  recovered  his  throne  on  Ptolemy's  withdrawal;  and 
though  defeated  in  a  great  battle  with  the  Egyptians,  he  succeeded  in  maintaining  hiS 
hold  of  Syria  and  most  of  Asia  Minor  against  both  the  Egyptians  and  his  yonnge* 
brother  Antiochus,  who  exercised  independent  authority  over  part  of  Asia  Minor. 
Antiochus  was  at  a  later  period  Wholly  defeated  in  Mesopotamia,  and  soon  after  mur- 
dered by  robbers.  Seleucus  undertook  a  great  expedition  against  the  revolted  province* 
of  Parthia  and  Bactria,  but  was  totally  routed  by  Arsaces  I.,  king  of  Parlhia;  while,  on 
the  a.vt.,  several  provinces  were  wrested  from  him  by  Attains,  the  king  of  PergamuS.-^ 
His  sons,  Seleucus  111.  (226-228),  sumamed  Ckhausds,  nnd  Axtiochus  ill.  (q.v.); 
"  the  great,"  were  his  successors,  the  latter  being  the  first  of  the  dynasty  who  came  intd 
collision  with  the  Romans. — SelEUCCS  FV.  (187-175),  sumamed  Philopatok,  was  eagc^ 
to  dispossess  the  king  of  Per^miis  of  the  provinces  which  he  had  taken  from  the  Synan 
monarchy,  but  fear  of  the  Romans  prevented  him  from  carrying  out  his  design. — 
Astiocrcs  IV.  (q.v.),  Epiphanes  (I.)  ("the  illustrious"),  conquered  Ccele-Syria  and 
Palestine  from  the  Egyptians,  to  wliom  they  lind  been  given  by  his  father,  but  retired 
trom  I^pt  at  the  bidding  of  the  Romans.  He  practiced  the  most  atrocious  cruelties  on 
ibe  Jews,  whose  religion  he  endeavored  to  root  out,  and  introduce  the  Qreek  religion: 
but  the  heroic  resistance  of  the  Maccabees  (q.v.)  completely  foiled  his  project    He  diea 
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in  a  state  of  raving  madnera,  which  was  attributed  to  his  sacrilegious  erimes  by  Us  sub- 
jactB,  who,  in  densiou.  converted  his  surname  into  Epimames  ("  ilie  madman").— The 
Bucceuding  names  of  the  dynasty  were  Aktiochus  V.,  Eupator  (184-162);  Demetsius 
1.,  BoTBB  (163-150),  who  reguined  Babylon,  lost  Judea,  and  was  defeated  and  slain  by 
tho  impostor  Alexander  Balas  (150-146);  Demetkiub  II.,  Nicatoii  (146-188.  128-125), 
who  overthrew  the  impostor,  and  was  himself  tulien  prisoner  by  the  Partliians,  Syria 
having  been  already  seized  by  Diodotus,  st^rnamcd  Tryphon,  who  set  up  the  puppet 
AwnooHUs  VI.,  Theob  (144-142).  and  afterward  ascended  the  throne  himself  (143-187); 
Ahtiochus  VII.,  SiDKTES  (137-128),  who  restored  the  royal  line  of  the  Seleucidae; 
Ahtiochus  VIII.,  Gkvpdb  (125-96),  who  was  compelled  to  share  his  dominions  with  his 
half-brother,  Antiochds  IX.,  Cyzicenus  (111-96);  Seleccus  V.  or  VI.,  Epiphakes 
(96^94),  and  Antiochus  X.,  Ecsebes  (95-83),  who  continued  the  division  till  94  B.C., 
vhen  the  latter  was  victorious  in  a  pitched  battle  and  seized  the  whole  kingdom ;  for 
which,  however,  he  was  forced  to  light  with  Philip,  and  ANTiocHns  XI.,  &iphase8 
(ll.),  the  younger  brother  of  Seleucus;  and  Demetbiub  III.,  EuciSRUB  (94-88),  a  third 
biother  of  Seleucus,  wl>o,  with  Philip,  next  claimed  the  sovereignty,  which  was  talcen 
from  them  by  Tigranes  (83-69),  king  of  Armenia,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Syrians;  Auti- 
OOBUS'  XII.,  DiOMTsns,  a  fourth  brotlier  of  Seleucus,  and  Aktiochcs  XIII.  (6fr-65), 
A8IATICU8.  The  short-lived  prosperity  of  this  dynasty,  for  it  had  begun  to  decline  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Seleuchb  11.,  80  years  after  its  foundation,  is  principiilly  owing  to  the 
fatal  principle  on  which  it  was  founded — viz.,  that  of  establishing  a  Grseco-Macedoninn 
I>ower  in  a  foreign  country,  instead  of  conciliating  the  attachment  of  the  native  popula- 
tions, and  goveruing  them  more  in  accordance  with  the  eastern  melhotl;  the  conse- 
quences were  the  successive  revolts  of  the  natives,  the  foundation  of  the  independent 
and  hostile  kingdoms  of  Bactria.  Parthia,  Armenia,  Judea,  and  the  ultimate  conver- 
sion of  the  small  remnant  into  a  Roman  province  by  Cneius  Pompcius,  66  b.c. 

SELF-DEFENSE,  in  hiw,  defense  of  one's  person  or  property  from  injury.  A  person 
vpon  whom  violence  is  inflicted  may  defend  liimself  bv  so  much  counter-violence  as  is 
neeesaary  for  his  protection  and  no  mori:.  If  assaulted  by  blows,  he  may  defend  himself 
by  blows.  A  man  may  defend  himself,  even  to  the  extent  of  committing  homicide,  to  pre- 
ventany  violent  crime,  whose  perpetration  would  constitute  a  felony.  He  may  return  force 
wltl>  force  in  defense  of  liis  person  or  property  against  an  attempt  at  forcible  felony ;  and 
be  need  not  retreat,  but  may  even  follow  his  assailant.  Where  there  is  no  threatened  or 
« intended  felony,  a  man  may  defend  himself  in  a  mutual  light  caused  by  a  sudden  quarrel, 
or  where  without  a  mutual  9gbt  the  assailant  attempts  or  commits  an  assault  nnd  battery; 
and  the  assailed  person,  where  an  attempt  to  strike  him  is  made  end  his  assailant  is  near 
enough  to  be  able  to  strike  him,  need  not  wait  to  be  struck  flrs|. ' 

IBLF-I>SimKO  0SDI9AKCE,  a  measure  carried  through  parliament  in  1645  by  the 
influence  of  Cromwell  and  the  Independents,  with  the  view  of  removing  Essex  and  the 
Presbyteilans  from  tlie  command  of  the  army.  It  was  moved  by  a  fanatic  of  the  name 
of  Zouch  Tate,  who  on  the  ground  that  "  there  is  but  one  way  of  ending  so  many  evils, 
which  is,,  that  every  one  of  us  freely  renounce  himself,"  proposed,  that  "no  member  of 
ieither  house  shall,  during  this  war'  enjoy  or  execute  any  office  or  command,  civil  or 
military,  and  that  an  ordinance  be  brought  in  accordingly."  The  ordinance,  which  was 
clearly  intended  to  take  the  executive  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  more  moderate 
politiraans,  and  form  an  army  independent  of  parliament,  was  the  subject  of  violent  and 
protract&l  debate,  but  eventually  passed  in  both  houses,  and  became  law.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  Eraex.  Warwick,  MancheBter,  and  others  gave  in  llieir  resignation,  and 
toe  conduct  of  the  war  was  intrusted  to  Fairfax ;  Cromwell,  to  whom,  as  a  meml)er  of  the 
lower  house,  the  self-denying  ordinance  extented,  as  much  as  to  Essex  nnd  the  rest,  had 
the  duration  of  his  commission  prolonged  by  the  commons  on  account  of  his  invaluable 
services  as  a  leader  of  cavalry,  and  by  his  brilliant  acliievements  soon  surpassed  bis 
commander  in  reputation. 

SKLIX  I.,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  .son  of  Bajazet.U.,  was  b.  in  1467,  detlironed  his  father 
by  the  aid  of  the  Janizaries,  April  25.  1612,  and  ascended  the  throne.'  to  secure  him- 
self in  his  elevation,  he  caused  his  father,  brothers,  and  nephews  to  be  put  to  death, 
tbus  t>eginniog  a  policy  which  he  pursued  inflexibly  through  tlie  whole  of  bis  sub- 
quent  career,  viz.,  to  destroy  without  scruple  every  actual  or  possible  obstacle  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  own  ends.  Urged  oa  by  a  devouring  appetite  for  conquest,  and 
by  the  warlike  fanaticism  of  the  Janizaries,  he  declared  war  (1514)  against  shah  Ismail 
oi  Persia,  and  marched  eastward  with  an  army  of  250,000  men,  massacring  on  the  way 
40,000  Bbiites.  He  encountered  Ismail  at  Calderoon,  and  defeated  him  with  immense 
loss;  but  a  spirit  of  disaffection  breaking  out  in  lus  armr,  he  was  compelled  to  content 
liimself  with  this  success,  which  gave  him  possession  of  'biarbekir  and  Kurdistan.  In 
the  following  year,  he  overran  Armenia;  and  leaving  his  lieutenants  to  complete  this 
conquest,  he  marched  against  the  Mameluke  sultan  of  Egypt,  whom  be  had  previousl^^ 
endeavored  to  detach  from  intimate  alliance  with  the  Persian  monarch.  Kansu-gbon, 
tlio  Egyptian  sultan,  was  totally  defeated  (1516)  at  Mnrjnbik  by  Selim,  and  B}Tla  became 
the  prize  of  the  victor;  and  Kansu's  successor,  Touman-Bey,  was  sti'l  more  unfortunate, 
bisarmy  being  almost  extirpated  (1517)  at  the  battles  of  Gaza  and  Rudania.  The  vie 
torious  Turks  then  entered  Cairo  without  opposition;  Touman-Bey  and  his  chief  sup- 
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porters  were  put  to  death,  and  E^Tpt  incorporated  with  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  last 
lineal  dcsccndaut  of  the  Abbosidc  ciilipb,  who  wa«  thenrcsidcnt  in  En'pt.  transmitted  to 
Seliin  the  reli^'ioua  prestige  -which  had  devplyed  upon  himself  by  descent,  and  at  the 
aamo  litno  bestowed  upon  him  the  title  of  "  Imaum,"  and  the  standard  of  the  prophet. 
In  consequence  of  tliis  gift,  the  Ottoman  suUan  became  the  chief  of  Islam,  ns  the  repre- 
sentative cf  lioliammed;  and  the  sacred  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medinn,  along  with  the 
chief  Arabian  tribes,  in  consequence  acknowledged  liis  supremacy.  Tims,  in  less  than 
four  years,  Selim  did  more  to  extend  the  Ottoman  empire  than  any  of  his  most  renowned 
predecessors  during  a  whole  reign.  He  also  laid  the  foundation  of  a  regular  marine, 
constructed  the  arsenal  of  -Pora,  cliastised  the  insolence  of  the  Janizaries  with  savage 
severity,  and  labored  to  ameliorate,  by  improved  institutions,  the  condition  of  tbe 
various  peoples  ho  bad  conquered.  He  died  Sept.  28,  1520,  while  planning  fresh  cam- 
paigns against  lioth  Persians  and  Christiaus.  This  prince,  who  in  a  sense  merited  bis 
title  of  Yamia  (the  ferocious),  was  nevertheless  a  lover  and  cncournger  of  literature,  and 
even  himself  cuUivated  the  poetic  art.  Selim  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Solyman  tbe 
magniflcent  (q.v.). 

BELm  in.»  Sultan  of  Turlsey,  the  only  son  of  Mustapha  III.,  was  b.  Dec.  14.  1761, 
and  ascended  tbe  throne  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Abdul-Humid,  in  1788.  _  Seeing 
clearly  the  causes  of  the  decadence  of  the  empire,  and  the-  proper  remedies,  he  inaugu- 
rated a  policy  of  renovation  and  progression ;  but  the  w;ir  with  Russia,  iu  which  his 
newly  raised  army  of  150,000  men  was  totally  defeateil,  flret  by  the  prince  of  Coburg, 
and  next  by  Suwarof,  put  a  stop  for  a  time  to  his  schemes  of  reform.  He  was  com- 
pelled, in  1791,  to  cede  Choczim  to  Austria,  and  in  the  following  year,  all  ids  possessions 
beyond  the  Dniester  to  Russia.  About  tins  \\m.2,  his  good  harmony  with  Napoleon  was 
troubled  by  the  expedition  of  the  French  to  Egypt,  and  sulfflL-quently  by  the  question  of 
the  recognition  of  the  French  empire,  but  on  tlie  whida,  Selim  continued  the  faithful 
ally  of  France;  and  at  every  opportunity  pursued  with  ardor  his  various  i-eforms,  estab- 
lishing cannon-foundries,  and  organizing  a  body  of  troops  ("  tlie  Niz  im-Djedit"),  armed, 
clothed,  and  disciplined  in  the  European  fashion;  but  this  last  reform  stirred  up  against 
him  (1805)  all  the  fanatic  bigotry  of  his  subjects.  The  priests  of  Islam  even  preaclied 
revolt  in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  and  accused  their  sovereign  of  despising  the  holy 
injunctions  of  the  Koran,  so  that  Selim  felt  compelled  to  adopt  a  more  cautious  policy. 
At  length,  a  formidable  rebsUion  brake  out,  and  the  Niznin-Djedit,  who  attempted  to 
suppress  it,  were  overpowered,  their  commander  pat  to  dealSi,  and  tbe  rebels  marched 
Into  Constantinople,  their  ranks  being  swelled  at  every  step  by  bodies  of  disaffected 
Janiziries.  All  those  who  had  favored  or  forwarded  the  sulUiu's  schemes  were  seized 
and  put  to  death,  and  Selim  was  compelled  to  issue  a  decree  suppressing  tlie  new  insti-  ' 
tutions.  But  the  malignant  emnity  of  the  mufti  and  his  coadjutors  was  not  thus  to  be 
satbified,  and  Selim  saw  himself  forced  to  resign  the  throne  (1807)  to  his  cousin,  Mustapha 
IV.  (1807-8). 

On  the  news  of  this  insurrection  being  conveyed  to  Mustapha-Bairaktar,  the  pasha 
of  Riistcliuk,  and  one  oF  the  sultan's  chief  advisers,  this  energetic  and  able  soldier 
jnarcbed  upon  Constantinople,  with  a  view  to  reinstate  Selim  op  the  tlironq,  but  ot\,  his 
arrival  the  unfortunate  monarch  was  stmngled,  and  his  body  ca«>t  at  the  feet  of  Bairak- 
tar.  See  Bair.vktaii.  Thus  perished  Selim,  and  with  him  the  first  att«mpt  at  reforma- 
tion in  Turkey;  the  eflfeots  of  which,  however,  were  not  wholly  lost,  for  manufactures 
had  begun  to  florish,  thousands  of  silk  and  other  looms  were  now  in  vigorous  operor 
Uon,  a  printing  press  had  lieun  established  in  Scutari,  and  many  other  improvements 
calculated  to  foster  the  prosperity  and  liappincss  of  liis  subjects,  had  been  inaugurated; 
though  these  advantages,  the  natural  result  of  Selim's  enlightened  patriotism,  were 
neither  understood  nor  appreciated  by  the  great  majority  of  his  ignorant  and  fanatical 
subjects. 

SELHI'KO,  a  manufacturing  t  of  European  Turkey,  in  eastern  Roumelia,  at  tbe 
southern  base  of  tlie  Balkan  mountains,  78  m.  n.  of  Adrianoplc.  Owing  to  its  far  inland 
position,  there  is  tittle  communication  between  tbe  town,  and  the  const,  and  consequently 
the  annual  fair  held  here  is  of  very  great  importance.  Arms,  cloth,  and  attar  of  roses 
are  manufactured.     Pop.  15.000. 

8BLINUS,  an  ancient  Greek  colony  in  s.w.  Sicily,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Selinus  river; 
founded  in  tbe  7th  c.  B.C.;  destroyed  by  tbe  Carthaginians  in -409.  It  was  rebuilt,  but 
sever  reg^ned  its  former  prosperity.  Among  its  ruins  are  many  portions  of  ancient 
temples. 

BELXUSS,  or  Beuvk-Tttrks,  were  an  offshoot  of  the  Hoei-Hc  or  Hoei-Hu,  a  collec- 
tion of  tribes  of  Turkish  race,  who,  l>cing  driven  south-westward  from  the  Chinese  wall, 
had,  in  744,  A.D.,  ovem-helmed  that  Tufkisli  empire  of  Kiptchak  which  had  given  so 
much  annoyance  to  the  Saasanidee  (q.v.)  during  their  reign  in  Persia.  The  Hoei-Hu 
rapidly  extended  their  power  from  the  Caspian  sea  as  far  as  the  Hoang-ho,  and,  at  the 
time  when  tlie  Seljuks  separated  themselves  from  tliem,  were  ruled  by  a  chief  named 
Bigfl  Khan.  Seljuk,  from  whom  the  Seljuks  derived  their  name,  was  the  chief  of  a 
small  tribe  which  had  gained  possession  of  Bokhara  and  the  surrounding  country.  Hla 
sons,  attracted  by  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  Kborassan,  began  about  1027,  to  migrate  to 
that  country,  and  after  some  struggles  with  the  Qhiznevide  sultans,  established  them- 
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selves  in  northern  Khorassati,  -witU  Tooitmi  Bko,  the  eldest  gmridson  of  Seljuk,  as  their- 
chief,  and  Nishapur  as  their  capital.  Toerul,  leaving  his  brother  in  Khorassan,  set  oat 
on  his  conquering  march,  subdued  Balkh  and  IDiaurczm  in  1041,  Irak-A.jemi  in  1048, 
subsequently  adding  to  these  Kerman  and  Pars.  He  then  advanced  to  Bagdad,  which 
he  took  in  1055,  dethroning  the  last  vizier  of  ihe  Dllemite  (see  Samani)  dynasty,  and 
Being  invested  by  the  reigning  caliph  vrith  tlie  vacant  office;  after  which  he  completed  his 
conquest  of  Persia  by  tlie  reduction  of  Irak-Arabi  and  Mosul  alx)ut  1061.  The  Seljuks 
■*erc  zealous  Mohammedans,  and  Togrul  Beg  seems  to  have  been  a  vigorous  promoter  of 
tiie  faith  which  he  profeseed,  for  he  built  numerous  mosques,  subsidized  pious  and 
learned  men,  and  treated  the  caliph — his  spiritual  chief — with  profound  respect.  After 
bis  death  in  1068,  his  nephew  Alp-Arslan  (q.v.)  succeeded  to  supreme  power,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  renowned  monarchs  of  Asia.  His  son  Mblbk  Shah  (1078-08)) 
ihe  most  powerful  monarch  of  this  dynasty,  added,  by  means  of  his  generals,  Arabia, 
Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  Transoxiana  to  his  empire,  which  now 
extended  from  the  Hellespont  to  Uie  borders  of  Chinese  Turtary ;  and  even  the  ruler  of 
Cashgar  acknowleged  his  authority.  This  empire,  tliough  extensive  and  ill-compacted, 
was  preserved  in  the  highest  order  and  prosperity  by  his  able  minister,  the  virtuous 
Kizam-ul-Mulk,  under  wJiose,  firm,  just,  and  wise  government  the  liglils  of  all  classes 
were  maintained,  religion  promoted,  and  learning  encouraged,  till  the  Persians  who  had 
dreaded  the  conquest  of  their  country  by  the  Turks  as  the  worst  of  evils,  were  forced  to 
confess  that  it  had  proved  the  greatest  of  blessings.  In  1092  Melek  Shah,  lending  an 
ear  to  the  misrepresentations  of  Kizam-ul-Mulk's  enemies,  deprived  him  of  his  otnce; 
and  the  aged  minister  was  soon  afterward  assassinated  by  one  of  the  followers  of  Hussun 
Subah,  the  chief  of  the  assassins  (q.v,),  and  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  good  cx-vizier. 
Hospitals,  caravansaries,  bridges,  roads,  and  canals  attest  the  zenl  with  which  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  empire  were  furthered;  while  the  colleges  of  Bassora,  Ispahaut 
and  Herat,  the  law  college  of  Bagdad,  and  the  observatory  (the  lirst  in  Asia)  of  the  same 
city  indicate  the  care  bestowed  on  the  promotion  of  literature  and  science.  Meick  Shah, 
Tinder  whom  the  empire  of  the  Seljuks  had  nttnined  the  height  of  its  power  and  splendor, 
laid  a  sure  foundation  for  its  rapid  decline  by  subdividing  it  into  a  number  of  separate 
{trincipalities,  all  professedly  subject  to  the  central  state  of  Iran  or  Bagdad.  The  chief 
of  these  principalities  were:  1.  Ihc  central  state  of  tAe  Seljuks  of  Iran,  whose  ruler  was 
the  vizier  of  the  caliph,  and  exercised  direct  authority  over  northern  and  western. Persia  to 
the  bonlers  of  tlio  Arabian'desert.  The  chief  monarchs  of  this  branch  were  Mohammed 
8hah,  whoso  generals  warred  with  the  crusaders  in  Palestine,  and  sultan  Sanjtir,  one  of 
ihe  most  celebrated  of  the  Seljuk  princes,  great  both  in  success  and  misfortune.  This 
branch  was  annihilated  in  1194  by  the  shah  of  Ehaurczm.  3.  The  Sdjvk»  of  Kerman, 
*ho  were  annihilated  in  1191  by  the  Ohnz  Turkomans.  8.  T/ie  Seljuk*  of  Iconium,  who 
hiled  over  Asia  'Minor,  and  whose  founder  was  Soliman,  a  grent-cr''°"8''°  "^  Seljuk. 
This  branch  endured  for  234  years — from  1075  to  1299 — and  dnnng  that  period  was 
engaged  In  numerous  wars  with  the  Byzantines  and  with  the  crusaders,  both  of  whom 
learned  to  drend  its  power.  During  its  last  years  it  was  tributary  to  the  Mongols;  and 
In  1299  the  present  Turkish  empire  rose  on  the  mins  of  its  power  (see  Othman).  4 
the  Seljuks  of  Aleppo,  who  ruled  from  1079  till  their  extinction  in  1144.  5.  llM  Seljuk* 
vf  Mosul,  who  were  speedily  supplanted  by  atiabegs,  or  independent  govcmors,  of  whom 
Zonghl,  and  his  renowned  son,  Noureddin  (q.v.).  were  the  most  celebrated.  6.  l%e  Sel- 
juks of  Damascus,  an  offshoot  (1096)  from  the  Aleppo  principality,  which  lasted  fill  1165, 
Vhen  it  was  put  an  end  to  by  Noureddin.  7.  VAc  Seljuks  of  Mardein.  who  only  appet^ 
in  common  history  as  the  allies  of  the  Seljuks  of  Iconium,  Mosul,  Aleppo,  and  Damas- 
cus, against  the  mighty  cfu.iading  armies  of  western  Europe.  And  8.  T/is  Seljuks  of 
-Khaurexm  {Khiva),  who  founded  a  great  empire,  including  tlic  whole  of  the  countijr 
within  the  Jnxartes,  tlie  Bolor  mountains,  the  Indus,  the  sea  of  Oman,  and  the  Persia* 
gulf;  but  the  last  monardi.  Allnb-ed-din  Mohammed  Shnh,  having  wantonly  put  to  death 
some  Mongol  merchants  who  were  pursuing  their  avocations  within  his  dominions,  was 
doomed  to  destruction  by  the  terrible  Genghis  Khan  (q.v.).  who  crossed  the  Sir-Darin, 
:conquered  Transoxiana,  defeatcfl  Mohammed's  armies,  and  drove  the  shah  himself  to 
take  refuge  in  an  island  of  the  Caspian,  where  he  died.  The  advance  of  the  Mongols 
was  gallantly  opposed  by  Mohammed's  celebrated  son,  Jola1-ed-din.  who  twice  defeated 
them;  but  being  totally  routed  (1331),  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Indus,  by  Genghts  himself, 
he  plunged  his  horse  into  the  Indus,  and  safely  reached  the  opposite  bank,  none  of  his 
enemies  daring  to  follow  him.  The  whole  of  this  extensive  empire  now  fell  tinder 
Mongol  domination. 

aSXXISK,  Albxakder.    See  Jitak  FeknandbZ. 

SELKZBX,  a  Scottish  royal  burgh,  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  on  an 
eminence  overlooking  Ettrick  water  and  the  famous  field  of  Philiphaugh,  where  gen. 
David  Leslie  defeated  Mimtrose  and  crushed  the  cause  of  king  Charles  in  Scotland,  W 
m.  by  the  North  British  railway  s.s.e.  of  Edinburgh.  The  county  buildings  (opened 
■  1870),  the  old  town-hall,  with  a  spire  110  ft.  high,  and  the  monuments  to  sir  Walter  Scott 
and  to  Mnngo  Park  are  the  principal  architectural  features.  Selkirk  has  large  woolep- 
mllls.  Tweed,  hosiery,  and  blankets  are  the  chief  articles  of  manufacture.  Pop.  "^l, 
4,640.    Selkirk  joins  with  Hawick  and  Galashiels  In  sending  one  member  to  parliament 
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Selkirk  commancls  ft  Splendid  view  across  the  valley  or  haugli  in  whicli  ihe  IQttripk  and 
Yarrow  meet.  It  is  vrithin  a-  few  miles  of  many  of  the  most  famous  localities  in  Scot- 
land, and  is  a  faToHtc  Starting-point  for  tourists  desirous  of  exploring  the  "Scott" 
country,  the  "  forest,"  the  Yarrow,  and  St.  Mary's  loch.  Upward  of  a  hundred  fight- 
ing men  went  from  Selkirk  to  join  king  James  m  his  fatal  march  to  Flodden;  of  Ihete, 
Only  four  returned,  but  they  proudly  bore  a  standard  taken  from  the  enemy  on  that 
Occasion.  The  manufacture  of  "  single-soled  siioon"  iong  flourished  here,  and  the 
' '  Souters  of  Selkirk"  are  commemorate  in  song  and  story. 

SEUCIBK8EIXE,  in  ancient  times  called  Ettrick  Forest,  is  bounded  by  the  counties 
of  Midlothian,  Roxburgh^  Dumfries,  and  Peebles,  on  the  n.,  e.,  s.,  and  w.  respectively. 
It  extends  in  length  from  n.  to  8.  about  28  m.,  and  from  e.  to  w.  16  to  18  m.,  and  con- 
aista  mainly  of  the  two  parallel  volleys  through  which  flow  the  rivers  Ettrick  and  Yar- 
row. Its  area  is  ^0  sq.m.,  oil  166,5'J4  acres.  Selkirkshire  contains  three  entire  par- 
ishes, and  parts  of  otlier  seven.  It  is  in  a  great  measure  a  pastoral  county,  and  some  of 
the  hills  arc  of  considerable  altitude,  being  upward  of  3,000  ft.  in  htight.  The  hills' 
axe  rounded  at  the  top  instead  of  peaked,  and  are  covered  generally  with  grass,  afford- 
ing excellent  pasturage,  but  in  some  places  with  heather.  The  arable  laud,  situated  from 
nearly  300  to  800  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  bearing  the  proportion  of  abotat  one-eighth  of  the 
•reft,  is.  in  general,  of  a  light  soil,  and  produces  the  ordinary  crops  in  abundance. 
Besides  the  Ettrick  and  Yarrow,  the  Tweed,  Gala,  and  Oaddon  flow  through  parts  of. 
the  county.  The  hanks  of  several  of  these  are  beautifully  wooded ;  but  the  extensive 
vrooda  from  which  the  countv  originally  took  its  name  of  the  Forest,  have  disappeared. 
According  to  the  agricultural  returns  for  1876,  the  acreage  under  permanent  pasturage 
^exclusive  of  heath  and  mountain  land)  was  6,286;  that  of  com  crops  was  5,325,  includ-. 
ing  Sa  acres  of  wheat,  660  acres  of  barley,  and  4,686  acres  of  oats;  that  of  green  crops 
■was  8,454,  embracing  2,980  acres  of  turnips,  180  acres  of  potatoes,  and  227  acres  of, cab-' 
bage,  kohlrabi,  and  rape.  The  acreage  under  hay  and  grass,  not  included  under  pcr- 
nanent  pasturage,  was  7,676.  The  average  of  produce  is  above  that  of  most  of  the 
other  counties.  Of  horses  there  were  668;  of  cattle,  2,572;  of  sheep.  162,719;  of  swine, ' 
447— total  stock,  166,806.  The  old  valued  rent  was  £6,692.  The  new  valuation, 
including  the  burgh,  is  about  £110,000.  This  county  contains  some  historical  scenes, 
among  which  is  the  fl^ld  of  Fhilipliaugh,  where  the  marquis  of  Montrose  was  defeated 
by  the  Covenanters  under  gen.  Leslie.  Oakwood  Castle,  in  ruins,  was  the  residence  of' 
tue  famous  wizard,  Michael  ScQtt;  and  Newark,  als^o  in  ruins,  was  the  residence  of  Anne, 
duchess  of  Buccleuch,  where  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minairel  is  represented  by  Scott  as  hav- 
ing been  sung.  Selkirkshire  is  pretty  well  appointed  for  roads.  The  Hawick  line  of 
the  North  British  railway  nins  for  a  short  distance  along  its  border,  from  which,  at 
Galashiels,  there  is  a  branch  to  Selkirk;  and  the  North  British  line  from  Edinburgh  to 
Peebles  passes  through  its  northern  end  from  Innerleithen  to  Gnlashiels,  a  distance  of 
about  12  miles.  There  are  several  places  of  worship,  belonging  to  the  Establishment,  the 
Free  church,  and  various  other  dissenting  bodies.  There  is  no  coni,  or  lime,  or  eand- 
Mone.  The  Douglas  family,  four  centuries  ago,  were  the  principal  proprietors.  The 
duke  of  Buccleuch  now  holds  about  two-thirds  of  it.  The  population  in  1871  was 
14,005,  the  inhabited  bouses  1741.  Selkirkshire  and  Peeblesshire  conjoined  return  one 
teember  to  parliament. 

BEL'TBBS  WATEK  (commonly  but  incorrectly  written  Mlber  viater),  takes  Its  name 
from  the  village  of  Lower  Sellers  near  Limburg,  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  wlicre  several 
springs  unitetT  in  one  basin,  vield  5,000  cubic  ft.  an  hour  of  this  sparkling  and  efferves- 
cing mineral  water.  Its  chief  ingredients  are  carbonic  acid,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  com- 
mon salt.  It  acts  as  a  mild  stimulant  of  the  mucous  membranes  and  as  a  diui;ptic;  and 
is  applied  in  chrohlc  disorders  of  the  digestive,  respiratory,  and  urinary  organs.  It  is 
much  recommended  as  a  beveragCi  either  alone  or  with  sugar,  to  those  suffering  from 
liver  complaint,  and  in  hot  climates  and  seasons.  More  than  li  millions  of  jars  or  bot- 
tles of  this  famous  water  are  exported  yearly  to  all  quarters  of  the  world,  affording  to 
the  state  a  revenue  of  above  £6,000.  The  spring  was  discovered  early  in  the  16th  c, 
but  was  at  first  so  little  prized,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  c.  it  was  rented  for  4s. 
The  water  is  little  drunk  at  the  spring.  ArtiUcia!  selters  water  is  extensively  manufac- 
tured both  on  a  large  scale  and  for  domestic  use.    See  Aekated  Waters. 

SELMA,  a  city  in  Alabama;  Co.  seat  of  Dallas  co.,  on  the  o.  bank  of  the  Alabama 
xirer;  pop.  '70,  6,484.  It  is  on  elevated  land  far  above  ilie  bed  of  the  river,  which  flows 
at  the  base  of  a  steefi  bluff;  and  is  on  the  Selma  and  Gulf  railroad,  and  the  New  Orleans 
and  Selma,  the  s.  terminus  of  the  Alabama  Central,  mnking  connections  here  with  the 
Western  railroad,  and  the  Selma,  Marion  and  Memphis.  It  is  160  m.  from  MoWle  by 
the  river,  44  m.  direct.  It  has  16  ihurohes,  2  banks— 1  national,  2  public  schools,  3 
academies,  a  court-bouse,  5  newspapers,  and  is  lighted  by  gas.  During  the  late  war  it 
-supplied  the  confederates; with  shotiand  shell,  having  factories  for  the  manufacture, 
niter  works,  artillery  works,  an  arsenal,  anS  a  navy -yard.  It  is  the  depot  for  a  Iftrg^ 
exportation  of  cotton,  more  than  80,000  bales  being  shipped  from  here  annually. 
Among  the  manufactories  are  cotton-mills.  Iron-works,  oil-works,  steam  lumber-mills, 
manumctorics  of  car-wheels,  railroad  and  machme-shops,  a  steam  cotton-press;  and  it 
lias  6  cotton  warefaousea 
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BELWTN,  Gbobob  AnauBTCB,  d.d.;  b.  England,  1809;  educated  at  St.  John's  col- 
lege, Cambridge;  tutor  at  Eton,  and  for  a  while  rector  at  Windsor;  consecrated  in  1841 
blaliop  of  New  Ziealand,  where  he  labored  for  many  years.  In  1867  he  was  appointed 
liishop  of  Lichfield.  In  1874  he  visited  the  United  States  and  Canada.  His  published 
works  ore  ;^r«  Cathedral  InstitutioTU  UseUstf  Sermona;  Tribal  Analgtu  of  the  BMe;  Tke. 
Work  of  Ghriat  in  the  World.  His  brother  William.  1806-75,  was  professor  of  divinity  at 
Cambndgo  in  1855,  and  one  of  the  English  revisers  of  the  authorized  version  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

SEX'APHOBS  (from  ihna,  a  sign,  and  phero,  I  bear)  was  the  name  applied  to  the  sys- 
tem of  telegraphy  in  use  before  the  application  of  the  electric  current.  Bemapbores  were 
first  established  by  the  French  in  1794,  as  a  plan  for  conveying  intelligence  from  the  cap- 
ital to  the  armies  on  the  frontier.  In  the  following  year,  lord  George  Murray  introduced 
them  in  England;  and  by  their  means  the  board  of  admiralty  were  placed  within  a  few 
.  minutes  of  Deal,  Portsmoutli,  or  Plymouth.  These  ifemaphores  consisted  of  towers  built 
at  intervals  of  from  6  to  10  m.,  on  Commanding  sites.  On  the  top  of  each  tower  was  the 
telegraph  apparatus,  whicli  at  first  comprised  6  shutters  arranj^  in  2  frames,  by  the 
opening  and-  shutting  of  which,  in  various  combinations,  63  distinct  signals  could  be 
formed.  In  1816  sir  Home  Popham  substituted  a  mast  witli  2  arms,  similar  to  many  of 
the  present  railway  signals.  The  arms  were  worked  from  within  the  tower  by  winches 
in  the  look-out  room,  where  a  powerful  telescope  in  either  direction  constantly  commanded 
the  mast  of  the  next  station.  If  a  fog  set  in  at  any  point  on  tlie  route,  the  message  was 
delayed;  otherwise,  wlien  a  sharp  look-out  was  kept,  the  transmission  was  very  rapid. 
For  mstance,  the  hour  of  one  by  Orcenwicb  time  was  alway.s  communicated  to  Ports- 
moutli when  the  ball  fell  at  Greenwich ;  the  seuiaphores  were  ready  for  the  message,  and 
it  commonly  passed  from  London  to  Portsmouia  and  the  acknowledgment  back  to  Lon- 
don within  three  quarters  of  a  minute.  Eacli  station  was  in  the  charge  of  a  naval  officer 
— usually  a  iieut. — with  one  or  two  men  under  hira.  To  save  the  cost  of  this  establish- 
ment, the  Deal  an  J  Plymouth  lines  fell  into  disuse  soon  after  the  peace  of  1815;  and  the 
superior  advantages  of  the  electric  telegraph  being  incontestable,  the  Portsmouth  line  sent 
its  last  message  Dea  31,  1847,  and,  on  land  at  least,  the  semaphore  closed  its  career  of 
usefulness  for  ever.  In  calm  weather,  when  flags  will  not  extend,  semaphores  are 
employed  on  lioard  ship  as  a  means  of  signaling  from  vessel  to  vessel,  or  to  the  shore;  in 
such  ii  case,  the  post  containing  the  arms  is  movable,  and  can  be  readily  shipped  or 
unshipped  near  the  stern.    Bee  also  Biosals. 

SE'XE,  in  heraldry.  When  a  charge  is  repeated  an  Indefinite  number  of  times  so  as  to 
produce  the  appearance  of  a  pattern,  the  term  temi  (sometimes  atperted  or  povxUre^  is 
applied  to  it.  When  a  field  is  8em§,  it  is  treated  as  if  it  were  cut  out  of  a  larger  extent 
of  surface,  some  of  ttie  charges  being  divided  by  the  outline  of  the  aliield.  The  term 
erusiUy  denotes  8em§  of  cross  crosslcts,  and  biUetty  semS  of  billets. 

SEKECAB'PTB,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  nnacairtliaeem.  The  Marking 
KuT  of  India  is  8.  anaeardium,  a  tree  50  ft.  high,  growing  on  mountains.  The  swollen 
receptacle  of  the  flower  becomes  a  succulent  iriiit,  eatable  when  roasted,  but  astringent 
and  acrid  when  raw.  On  the  receptacle  is  seated- the- nut,'^hich  is  heart-shaped  and 
black,  consisting  of  a  kernel — not  unwholesome,  although  rarely  eaten — surrounded  by 
two  skins,  between  which  is  a  black  acrid  juice.  This  juice  is  userl  in  medicine  as  an 
external  application  to  lical  rheumatism,  etc.  It  is  also  in  general  use  in  India  for  mark- 
ing cotton  cloth;  and  the  color  is  imprbved,  and  running  prevented,  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  quicklime  and  water.  The  wood  of  the  tree  contains  so  much  acrid  Juice  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  work  upon. 

SE'XEIJE.    See  Bacchus. 

■E'KEirCIKE,  Semek  Cin.s,  and  Beubh  Cotttba.     Bee  Artekisia. 

SEKEHSBIA,  a  frontier  fortress  of  the  principality  of  Servia  (q.v.),  stands  amid 
romantic  scenery  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  28  m.  8.e.  of  Belgrade.  Tlie  inhab- 
itants, about  12,000  in  number,  are  employed  principally  in  thew^ine-cultare,  in  breeding 
hogs,  and  in  general  trade.  It  was  at  one  time  the  scat  of  the  Servian  kings;  and  it  has 
been  frequently  stormed  by  the  nations  who  have  contended  for  the  Danube  from  the 
middle  ages  to  the  present  century. 

tXXIBBEVS,  in  music,  a  note  of  half  the  duration  of  the  breve  of  old  ecclesiastical 
music,  but  the  longest  note  in  use  in  modem  music.  It  is  represented  by  a  character  cir- 
cular or  dliptical  in  form  ^^^ —  and  is  adopted  as  the  integer  or  measure-note,  the  other 

notes — minim,  crotchet,  quaver,  etc. — lieing  proportional  parts  of  it. 

SEm-DSm-SEXntTTATES,  a  musical  note,  of  which  8  are  equivalent  to  a  quaver, 

— ^ —     . 
8S  to  a  minim,  and  64  to  a  semihreve.    It  is  represented  thus,  — H —  or  in  groups 
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y^^  Semlquarer. 

SEXHrOLEB,  B  tribe  of  American  Indians,  originally  n  vngrant  branch  of  the  Creeks, 
-whose  uiime,  Beniinole,  signifies  \Tlid  or  recliless.  Id  1705  they  aided  in  driviog  the 
Appalaches  from  Florida;  and  in  1817  they  joined  with  the  Creeks  aud  some  negroes 
who  had  taken  refuge  with  them,  ravaged  the  white  settlements  in  Georgia,  plundering 
plantations,  and  carrying  off  slaves,  whom  they  refused  to  surrender.  Geu.  Jackson,  sent 
to  punish  them,  took  at  the  same  time  several  Spanish  forts,  and  hastened  the  negutia-' 
tious  which  ended  in  the  cession  of  Florida  to  the  United  States.  At  this  cession  in  1828, 
the  Seminoles  engaged  to  retire  into  tlie  interior,  and  not  molest  the  settlers;  but  as  the' 
negroes  continued  to  take  refuge  with  them,  a  treaty  was  made  with  some  of  tlie  chiefs, 
in  1832,  for  the  removal  of  the  whole  tribe  west  of  the  Mississippi.  This  treaty  was 
repudiated  by  the'  tribe,  at  the  instigation  of  Osceola  (q.v.),  one  of  their  chiefs;  and  a 
war  commenced  against  a  handful  of  savages,  which  lasted  eight  years,  and  cost  thou- 
sands of  lives,  and  ten  millions  of  dollars.  In  the  end,  the  remains  of  the  tribe  were 
removed  to  the  Indian  territory  on  the  borders  of  Arkansas. 

SEIOPALATIKSK',  an  extensive  Russian  territory  in  central  Asia,  is  bounded  on  the 
e.  and  s.  by  Tomsk,  the  Chinese  empire,  and  Turkestan.  Area,  170,600  sq.m. ;  pop.  'TO,' 
510,163.  It  is  separated  from  Turkestan  on  the  s<juth  by  the  Alexandrian  mountains 
in  lat.  43*  80'  n.,  aud  it  is  traversed  by  several  other  mountain  chains.  The  chief  riverr 
are  the  Irtish,  lli,  and  Chui;  and  among  the  lakes  are  those  of  Issik-Eul,  Ala-Kul,  and 
Balkash.  The  country  abounds  in  pasturage,  and  cattle  foi-m  almost  the  sole  wealth  of 
the  inhabitants,  although  the  precious  metals,  together  with  lead  and  copper,  are  found. 
Steamers  ply  on  the  great  rivers  and  lakes. — Semipalatinsk,  the  capital,  stands  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Irtish,  in  lat.  about  60°  15'  nortlt.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  important  trau&it 
trade,  and  contains  (1867)  14,136  inliaUtants. 

QaCI-FELA'OIAKIBH,  a  modification,  an  the  name  implies,  of  the  doctrine,  of  the 
Pelagians  as  to  the  powers  of  the  buman'will,  and  as  to  the  effects  to  be  attributed  to  the 
action  of  the  supernatural  grace  of  God,  and  of  the  divine  decree  for  the  predestination  ' 
of  the  elect.  The  Pelagians  (q.v.),  discarding  altogether  this  doctriooiof  the  fall  of  Adam, 
and  Ura-ldea.  that  the  powers  of  the  human,  will  had  heenweakcned  thr9ugh  original  sin, 
taught  that  mnn,  without  any  supernatural  gift  from  God,  is  able,  byjiis  own  natural 
powers, -to  fulfill  the  entire  law,  and  to  do  everr  act  wliich  is  necessary  for  the  attain* 
ment  of  eternal  life.  The  condemnation  of  this  Doctrine  by  (he  several  councils  held  in 
the  early  part  of  the  6th  c.  is  capable  of  various  constructions,  and  has  been  urged  by 
some  to  the  extreme  of  denying  altogether  the  lil>erty  of  man,  and  converting  the  numan 
will  into  a  merely  passive  instrument,  whether  of  divine  grace  upon  the  one  hand,  or  of 
sinfnl  concupiscence  upon  the  other.  The  writings  of  St.  Augustine  on  this  controversy 
have  been  differently  construed  by  the  different  Christian  communions(  see  PET.AaiAns); 
and  the  same  diversity  of  opinion  existed  in  his  own  day.  Among  those  who,  dissenting 
from  the  extreme  view  of  Pelaeius,  at  the  same  time  did  not  go  to  the  full  length  of  the 
Augustini.m  writings  in  opposition  to  Pelngius,  were  some  monks  of  the  southern  prov- 
inces of  Gaul,  and  especially  of  Marseilles,  whence  their  school  was  called  Massilian; 
from  the  Latin  name  {MimatUa)  of  that  city.  Of  these  leaders,  the  chief  was  a  priest 
nkmed  Cassian,  wEb  had  1)ecn  a  deacon  at  Constantinople.  Of  the  system  which 
he  propounded,  without  going  into  the  details,  although  many  of  them  are  exceedingly 
curious  and  inten-sting,  it  'will  l>e  enough  to  say  that  it  upheld  the  sufficiency  of 
man's  natural  powers  only  so  far  as  ref^tda  the  first  act  of  conversion  to  God  and 
the  initial  act  of  man's  repentance  for  sm.  Every  mnn  naturally  possesses  the  capa- 
bility of  beginning  the  work  of  self -conversion ;  but  for  all  ulterior  acts,  as  well  as 
for  the  completion  of  justification,  the  assistance  of  God's  grace  is  indispensable.  The 
Semi-Pelagian  doctrine  is  often  confounded  with  that  of  tlie  Molinistic  (see  Mouha) 
school  of  Raman  Catholic  theology;  but  there  is  one  essential  difference,  viz.,  that  the 
latter  persistently  maintain  the  necessity  of  grace  for  all  supernatural  acts,  even  for  tba 
beginning  of  .conversion,  flItliQuirh  they  are  generally  represented  as  agreeing  with  the 
Semi-Poiaj^ns  as  to  the  mode  of  explaining  the  freedom  of  the  human  will  actingundrr 
the  influenceof  divine  grace.  The  chief  writers  in  the  controversy  were  Prosper,  Hilary, 
and  Fulgentius;  and  the  question  was  referred  to  Celestine,  bishop  of  Rome  in  431.  It 
continued,  however,  to  be  agitated. in  the  west  for  a  considerable  time.  Faustus,  hi.shop 
of  Riez,  toward  the  end  of  the'Slhc,  revived  the  error,  and  it  was  condemned  in  a 
council  held  at  Aries  in  475,  and  still  later  in  a  synod  (the  second)  held  at  Orange  (Arau- 
sb)  in  525,  and  again  in  the  third  council  of  Valence  in  530 

HEIOFIiS'VA  FBOBA'TIO,  in  Scotch  law,  is  that  kind  of  half-proof,  half-suspicion, 
which  was  usually  giten  in  cases  of  aflSliating  a  bastard,  as  well  as  Jn  a  few  other  cases. 
It  was  a  species  of  primd  fade  evidence;  annwhen  considered  by  the  court  sufficient,  it 
was  eked  out  by  the  oath  of  the  party,  called  an  oath  in  supplement.  The  practical 
effect  of  the  admission  of  parties  as  witnesses,  under  16  Vict.  c.  20.  has  been  to  do  awa]F 
with  oaths  in  supplement,  the  parties  being  usually  the  principal  witnesses,  and  the  court 
(teclding  from  a  consideration  of  the  balance  of  credibihty  between  them 

amQTrAyiEB,  a  musical    note,   represented  thus,     — g—   or    in   groups  Vaxat, 

■  ^ 
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-^-F-f-^  equivalent  in  vtklue  to  i  of  a  quaver,  i  .of  a  orotchet,  iot&  minim,  or  •},  of 

a  eemibreve. 

BElCI-ftTTI'ETISII,  a  form  of  mystical  asceticism  which,  while  it  adopts  the  theoreti- 
cal principle  that  the  most  perfect  statu  of  the  soul  is  that  of  pa^ive  contemplation,  and 
denies,  in  certain  conditions  of  the  soul,  the  necessity  of  prayer  or  other  active  manifes- 
tations of  virtue,  yet  maintains  t  lie  incompatibility  of  this  passive  contemplation  with 
any  external  sinful  or  sensual  action.  The  Semi-Quietists  thus  differed  from  the  grosser 
sectaries  referred  to  under  Qcistisii. 

gEXIS'AXIS.    SeeAesYBiA. 

8EXITIC.    See  Shemitic. 

SEMITOinS,  in  music.  The  name  given  to  the  smaller  intervals  in  tlie  diatonic  scale, 
as  £  F  or  B  C,  in  which  the  ratio  is  as  15  to  16. — in  the  pianoforte,  the  interval  between 
any  two  notes  between  which  no  other  note  is  interpoacd,  as  C  to  Ct]  or  B^  to  B,  is  a 
semitone. 

8EXL£B,  JoHANK  SAI.OMO,  one  of  the  most  influential  Oerman  theologians  of  the 
18th  c,  was  born  Dec.  18,  1726,  at  Saalfeld,  where  his  father  was  archdeacon;  educated 
at  Ualle,  and  in  1749  went  to  Coburg  as  professor  at  the  gymnasium.  In  1761  he  was 
appointed  a  professor  of  theology  at  Halle,  where  he  taught  with  great  success;  and  sis 
years  later,  became  director  of  the  theological  seminary  there.  He  died  Mar.  14,  1781. 
Bemler  was,  in  the  early  part  of  his  student-career,  somewluit  of  a  Pietist,  but  the  pre- 
lections of  Sigm.  JaU,  Baumgarten  may  be  said  to  have  revolutionized  his  religious  con- 
victjons,  and  swung  him  round  to  rationalism,  of  wliich  he  was  the  first  sj'stematic. 
•  exponent.  Scmler's  rationalism,  however,  was  always  moderate  in  degree,  though  defi- 
nite enough  in  ih'»(/.  As  a  thinker,  he  was  deficient  in  philosophical  consistency  and 
breadth  of  view;  and  as  a  writer  he  possessed  no  literary  skill  or  grace;  but  his  works 
are  valuable  for  the  spirit  of  historical  criticism  by  which  they  arc  pervaded.  Tlio 
principal  are :  Apparaiutad  UhercUem  Veieria  Ttitamenti  Ivterpretalumem  {ViMe,  1773), 
Abfiandlv-tig  ton  der  Unterniehung  de*  Kanona  (i  \oIb.,  HuUc,  1771-75),  De  D(rmoniad$ 
(Halle,  ViW),  Umntdndliche  Untersuehvng  der  Daemoniichen  Laule  (Halle,  1762),  Verrudi 
«iner  Biblitehen  Daemonalogie  {Hal\c,  1776),  Sekcia  Capita  Hittorue  EcciesiasHca  (3  vols., 
Halle,  1767-69),  CommentaUones  Uistemcm  de  Aniigjio  Chrittianorum  Statu  (i  vols.,  Halle 
1771-72),  Vei-sveh  dirMicher  Jahrhiicher  Oder  autfuhrliche  TabtOm  ubtr  die  Kirehtnge- 
tcliicMe  bis  avfs  Jahr.  1500  (2  vols.,  Halle,  1783-86),  Obserrationai  nota,  gvibu*  Hintona 
Qiritiianorvm  veque  ad  Constanttnvm  Magnum  iUvitratur  (Halle,  1784). — See  his 
LAennbeixhreibting  von  i?im  itelbst  rerfaitt  (Halle,  1781-82),  Wolf  Veber  ttemter't  letat 
Lebenttage  (Halle,  1791),  H.  Schmid,  Theologie  Semler'i  (1858),  and  Tholuck  in  his  Ver- 
mischte  Sdiriflen. 

SEKUK.  a  frontier  t.  of  Austria,  in  the  military  frontier,  stands  on  a  tongue  pf  land 
at  the  junction  of  the  Save  and  Danube,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  latter,  opposite  Bd- 
crade.  Within  recent  years  the  town  has  been  much  improved,  though  even  yet  a  suT)- 
urb  consisting  of  mud  huts  thatched  with  reeds  stretches  along  the  Danube.  The  only 
noteworthy  edifices  are  the  churches,  the  German  theater,  and  the  lazaretto  {Contxtmax), 
tiie  diief  quarantine  station  in  the  whole  of  the  military  frontier.  At  this  institution, 
travelers  crossing  from  Turkey  are  compelled  to  remain  a  greater  or  less  time— some- 
times W  days— in  proportion  to  the  violence  and  proximity  of  the  plague.  The  reason 
why  the  principal  lazaretto  is  here  is  that  Semlin  is  the  great  seat  of  the  Turco- Austrian 
transit-trade,  and  the  principal  ferry  for  iiassengei-s  from  Christendom  to  the  land  of  the 
Moslem.    Pop. '69,  8,916.— For  a  graphic  notice  of  Semlin,  see  Klnglake's  Eothen. 

SEKHZBnrO,  a  mountain  on  the  borders  of  Styrin  and  Austria,  and  44  Engliah  m, 
«.w.  by  w.  from  Vienna,  is  4,416  ft.  above  the  leveT  of  the  sea.  The  Vienna,  Grfttz,  and 
Trieste  Railway  has  been  carried  across  this  mountain  by  a  series  o*  ingenious  engineer- 
ing contrivances.    .See  Gloggnitz. 

SEKKES,  Kaphakl,  American  naval  officer,  was  b.  in  Mar3'land  about  1810,  in  1828 
entered  as  midshipman  in  the  sloop  of  war  Lexington,  and  was  employed  in  the  service 
as  passed  mid.sliipman  and  lieutenant  unti}  18Q5,  when  he  attained  the  rank  of  com- 
mander.  In  1858  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  lighthouse  board;  but  resigned 
Mar.  28,  1861,  joined  the  naval  service  of  the  confederate  states,  and  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  tlie  war  steamer,  Sumter.  The  ciu^er  of  captain  Bemmes  until  the 
•inking  of  his  famous  ship,  the  Alabama,  by  the  American  war-stenmer  Ker*arge,  la 
described  at  length  in  the  article  Alabama.  Captain,  Semmes.  with  18  of  his  offlccrt 
And  moat  of  his  men,  was  rescued  from  drowning  by  the  yacht  Deerhourul,  and  brought 
to  England,  where  he  expected  to  take  command  of  one  of  two  rams  built  at  Liverpool 
for  the  confederates,  but  which  were  seized  hy  the  British  government.     He  relumed  to 

tmerica,  was  included  in  the  surrender,  and  was  elected  judge  of  probate  at  Mobile, 
labama;  b  it  bciusr  prohihiliHl  by  the  federal  Atttliflttties.  he  was,,  in  1866,  appointed 
professor  of  moral  pliilosophv  in  a  southern  university.  He  published  the  Cruiaf  of  the 
Manama  and  llie  Sumter,  in  1864;  aad  My  AdveiUuret  Afioat  in  1868 
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SmOPITHB'CTrS,  a  genua  of  monkeys,  natives  of  tbe  evt,  baving  a  veiry  long,  slen- 
der, powerfully  muscular,  although  not  preUensile  tail.  The  canine  teeth  ure  loug,  but 
the  molar  teeth  are  more  tuberculous  than  in  Gibbons  (q.v.)  and  other  allied  monkeys, 
indicating  a  plater  aptitude  for  vegetiible  food.  With  this  the  structui'e  of  the  stomacl]^ 
corrcaponda,  which  is  Tei^  rcmarktible,  and  different  from  that  of  all  other  animals; 
oonsisting  of  a  cardiac  poiich,  slightly  bi&d  at  the  extremity;  a  very  wide  middle  por- 
tion, formed  of  numerous  pouches  or  sacs;  and  a  very  long  canal,  furnished  witii 
soiCS  at  ita  commencement,  but  simple  toward  its  termination.  Professor  Owen  bus  been 
careful,  however,  to  point  out  that  these  three  portions  do  not  correspond  to  aa^  of  the 
parts  of  the  stomach  of  a  ruminant  animal,  not  exhibiting  any  such  diversities  in  their 
internal  surface.  The  spucies  are  numerous.  The  etitcllus  (q.v.)  monkey  is  one  of  them. 
Another  is  the  negro  monkey  {8.  maurus)  of  Java,  remarkable  for  its  jet-black  color  and 
long  silky  hair. 

SEMOU'KA  (Semola  or  Seraoule),  an  article  of  food  much  used  in  France  and  Italy, 
^nd  to  a  small  extent  in  Britain,  and  other  countries.  It  consists  of  particles  of  wheat 
vaiying  in  size  from  grains  of  sand  to  small  millet.  Only  tbe  hard-grained  wheats 
of  Spam,  Odessa,  and  southern  Italy  iire  adapted  for  making'it;  these  hard  wheats  are  . 
not  easily  reduced  to  flour,  and  small  particles  escape  being  crushed  bv  tlie  mill-stones, 
and  will  not  pass  tlirough  the  sieves — these  constitute  semolina.  In  France  more  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  this  article  than  in  any  otlier  country;  and  as  it  fetches  a  higher  price 
than  flour,  tbe  skillful  miller  so  adjusts  his  mill-stoaes  as  to  produce  a  considerable  qnan- 
Uty.  The  granules  of  semolina  are  of  various  sizes,  and  they  are  carefully  separated  by 
deves,  the  openings  of  which  are  from  fine  to  coarse.  A  favorite  kind  of  bread  made  of 
the  coarser  kinds  of  semoliua  (the  semoule  of  the  French)  is  sold  in  Paris  under  the 
name  of  gruau.  In  Italy  it  is  used  in  making  polonta,  in  common  with  maize,  meal,  and 
Biillet;  and  in  Britain  it  la  used  for  puddings. 

BEMFACH,  a  small  t.  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Lucerne,  and  9  m.  by  railway 
n.w.  of  the  town  of  that  name,  stands  on  the  e.  shore  of  the  lake  of  Sempach.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  walls,  now  in  a  ruinous  condition,  ba.s  a  population  of.  a  little  over  1000, 
and  was  one  of  the  outposts  of  the  confederate  cantons  agaiust  their  Suabian  and  Austrian 
assailants  in  the  14th  century.  Under  the  walls  of  Sempach  took  place  the  second  great 
conflict  of  the  confederated  Swiss  cantons  with  Austria.  Leopold's  army  of  4,(X)0  horse 
And  1400  foot  arrived  before  Sempach  on  July  9,  1888,  and  found  itjielf  unexpectedly 
opposed  by  the  confederated  Swiss  to  the  number  of  1800.  The  nature  of  the  ground 
being  unQttcd  for  the  action  of  cavalry,  the  knights  dismounted,  and  formed  themsclvea 
into  a  solid  and  compact  body,  which  was  at  once  charged  by  the  Lucerners;  but  the 
wall  of  steel  was  impenetrable,  and  not  a  man  of  the  Austriins  was  even  wounded,  while 
60  of  the  braVest  of  Lucerne,  with  their  landaman,  fdl.  The  mountaincei'S  were  begin- 
ning to  despair  of  making  an  impression  on  their  apparently  invulnerabls  opponents, 
when  Arnold  von  Winkelried,  a  knight  of  Untcrwalden,  seized  with  a  noble  iu«.'pi ration, 
rushed  forward,  grasped  with  outstretched  arms  as  many  pikes  as  he  could  reach,  buried, 
them  in  his  bosom,  and  bore  them  by  his  weight  to  the  earth.  His  companion^)  rushed 
over  his  body  into  the  breach  thus  made,  skiughtered  the  armor-encumbered  knights  like 
sheep,  and  threw  the  remaiudar  into  the  utmost  confusion  and  dismay.  The  couflict 
continued  in  an  irregular  manner  for  some  time  longer,  but  the  result  was  a  decisive  vic- 
tory for  the  Swiss,  who  had  lost  only  200  men ;  while  the  lass  of  the  Austrians  waa  tea 
times  as  great,  including  600  counts,  barons,  and  knights.  The  body  of  duke  Leopold, 
who  had  throughout  displayed  the  most  obstinate  valor,  was  found  nest  day  burie^ 
among  a  heap  of  slain.  The  anniversary  of  this  great  victory  is  stUI  celebrated  by  prayer 
and  thanksgiving  on  the  field  of  battle. 

SEMPER,  Gottfried,  1804-79;  b.  Hamburg;  studied  architecture  in  Italy  an4 
Cheece;  professor  at  the  academy  of  art  in  Dresden,  and  at  tlie  school  of  architecture 
1984-49;  became  involved  in  political  diffloulties  and  went  to  London.  He  taught  at  th« 
Royal  academy  for  a  few  years,  and  in  18.96  went  to  Zurich  as  teacher  in  the  polytechnic 
institute.  His  greatest  works  are  the  observatory  at  Zurich,  the  festtheatcr  at  Munich,  tiie 
new  theaters  at  Dresden  and  Darmstadt,  and  the  museum  and  imperial  palace  in  Vienna. 
He  published  Die  oCer  Memente  der  Baukurut  (1851),  and  Der  Stgl  in  den  Teehnine/ien  uni 
TtktoniKhen  Kunsten,  2  vols.  (1860-65). 

BEKTEKVl'TUTt.    See  Hodse-leek. 

8BVATS.    See  Rome. 

SENATE,  UNITED  STATES,  the  upper  house  of  congress;  composed  of  twice 
as  many  memtters  as  there  are  states  in  the  union,  the  two  members  from  each  bUM 
being  elected  bv  tbe  respective  state  legislatures,  to  hold  ofSce  for  six  years.  The 
■enators  are  held  to  represent  the  local  sovereignty  of  their  respective  states.  All 
bills  la  congress  must  pass  both  houses  to  become  laws;  though  these  may  originate  in 
either  house.  Of  special  functions,  the  senate  possesses  that  of  ratifying  treaties  witk 
foreign  powers;  of  confirming  nominations  to  dfflce  made  by  the  president,  and  of  sit? 
ting  as  a  high  court  of  impeachment  in  case  of  the  trial  of  public  officials.  The  difiereui 
states  have  each  an  upper  house  corresponding  in  its  duties  and  powers  with  the  Unit^ 
States  senate. 
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SEHAT'TIB  AOASEX'ICtrS,  one  of  tbe  gDvcrning  bodies  in  the  Scottish  univeTsities, 
consisting  of  llie  principal  and  professors.  It  is  cliarged  witli  the  superintendence  and 
regulation  of  discipline,  and  tlie  administration  of  tlie  university  property  uud  revenues, 
wliich  last  function,  since  the  universities  Scotland  act  of  1858,  the  senatus  exercises  sulv 
Ject  to  the  control  and  review  of  the  university  court.  Degrees  are  conferred  by  the 
senatus  through  tlie  chancellor  or  vice-chancellor.  The  principal  is  president,  and, 
besides  his  deliberative  vote,  has  a  casting  vote.  In  his  absence,  the  senior  professor 
present  acts  as  chairman,  who  has  also  u  double  vote.  One-third  of  the  senatus  is 
•'required  to  form  a  quorum. 

I      SEHSOKIB  or  Samdomir  XOTTirTAISS.    See  Radoh. 

-  SENECA,  a  co.  in  central  New  York,  having  Cayuga  lalce  and  Seneca  river  on  the 
e.,  Seneca lalce.formingtwo-thii'dsof  its  w.  boundary;  82^  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  28,379 — 35,815 
of  American  birth,  247  colored.  It  is  drained  by  the  Seneca  and  Clyde  rivers.  Its  sur- 
face is  hilly;  its  soil  fertile,  producing  gruin,  potatoes,  flax,  dairy  products,  and  live 
stock.  .  It  is  intersected  by  the  New  York  Ceutrul,  tbe  Geneva,  Ithaca  and  Athens 
railroads,  and  the  Erie,  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal.  Its  manufactures  cousist  of  carriages, 
'wagons,  fire-engines,  iron  castings,  macliinery,  woolen  goods,  malt,  leather,  ale  and  beer, 
etc.    Co.  scuts,  Ovid  and  Waterloo. 

SENECA,  a  co.  in  n.  Ohio,  intersected  by  Ibc  Lake  Erie  and  Western,  the  Cincin- 
nati. Sandusky  and  Cleveland,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroads,  and  the  Northwestern 
Ohio  which  terminates  at  Tiliin;  540sq.m.:  pop.  '80,80,955 — S8,184of  American  birth,  141 
colored.  It  is  dndned  by  the  Sandusky  river,  Huney  Rock  and  Qreen  creeks.  Its  surface 
is  level,  largely  covered  with  forests  of  live  oak,  hickory,  asli,  and  building  timber,  with 
.occasional  groves  of  beech  and  sugur-maple.  Its  agricultural  products  are  grain,  pota- 
toes, wool,  fruit,  butter,  etc.  Stock-raising  is  one  of  the  most  important  industries,  and 
the  manufactures  are  agricultural  implements,  carriages,  wagons,  iron  castings,  woolens, 
etc.     Co.  seat,  Tifila. 

ABXBCA,  M.  AiTK'Kns,  the  rhetorician,  was  born  at  Cordulm  (Cordova)  in  Spain. 
The  time  of  his  birtli  is  doubtful,  probably  about  CI  B.c.  He  seems  to  have  been  in 
Rome  during  the  early  period  of  the  p>ower  of  Augustus.  He  was  rich,  belonged  to  Iho 
equestrian  order,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  many  distinguished  Romans.  From 
Rome  he  returned  to  Spain,  where  he  married  Helvia,  and  had  by  her  three  sons.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  uncertain;  but  ho  probably  lived  till  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, and  died  in  Rome  or  Italy.  His  extant  works  are  Controeentiarum  ImH  X.,  and 
Buatoriarum  IJSber,  neither  of  which  is  complete.  They  are  elaborately  rhetoriod  in 
style,  iMit  do  little  to  support  the  fame  of  their  author,  who  is  more  remembered  for  his 
prodigious  memory  tliau  for  anytlitug  else. 

SEHEOA.  L.  Aim^us,  son  of  M.  AKtcans.  and  a  celebrated  philosoplicr,  was  also 
bom  at  Corduha,  a  few  years  B.C.  When  a  child,  he  wns  brou^t  by  his  father  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  initiated  in  the  study  of  eloquence.  He  carM  more,  however,  for  phi- 
losophy, in  which  his  first  teacher  was  the  Pythagorean  Sotion,  whom  he  aftei-ward  lef t 
to  follow  Attalus  the  Stoic.  He  traveled  in  Greece  and  Eirypt;  and,  in  obedience  to 
his  father's  wishes,  he  pleaded  in  courts  of  law;  but,  notwithstanding  his  forensic  tri- 
umphs, he  left  the  bar  from  fear  of  Caligula's  jealousy.  On  entering  into  public  life,  ha 
fllled  the  office  of  quKstor,  and  had  already  risen  liigh  in  the  favor  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dlus,  when  he  wa.i  accused  of  an  ndullerons  connection  with  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Gier- 
manicus,  and  wife  of  Vinicius.  He  was  exiled  to  Corsica,  where  he  remained  for  eight 
rears,  deriving  from  philosophy  what  consolation  he  could,  while  incessantly  complnm- 
ing  with  a  by  no  means  philosophic  qucrulousness,  and  appealing  to  the  emperor  for 

garden.  When  Claudius  married  his  second  wife.  Agrippiua,  Seneca  was  recalled  by 
cr  influence,  raised  to  the  prcetorfiliip,  and  appointed  instructor  of  her  son  Nero.  On 
the  death  of  his  governor  ond  military  tutor,  Burnis,  Nero  gave  way  to  Ids  depraved 
passions  with  a  force  which  Seneca  could  not  control.  All  his  influence  over  his  pupil 
was  lost,  but  he  profited  by  his  extravagant  liounty  to  Buch  a  degree  that  his  accumulated 
wealth  amountea  to  800,000  sestertia,  or  to  £2.421,870  of  our  money.  Nero  soon  began 
to  look  with  envious  eyes  on  this  fortune;  and  Seneca,  to  avert  diingeroiis  consequences, 
offered,  with  much  tact,  to  refund  to  the  emperor  liis  gifts,  and  i)egged  leave  to  retire  on 
a  sm.tll  allowance.  This  Nero  declined ;  and  Seneca,  under  pretense  of  illness,  shut  him- 
self up.  and  refused  to  appear  in  public.  Nero  then  attempted  to  have  him  poisoned, 
but  failed.  A  short  time  afterward,  Antonius  Natalis.  when  on  his  trial  for  participat- 
ing in  the  conspiracy  of  Piso,  implicated  Seneca  as  oAe  of  the  conspirators.  This  was 
fiiite  enough  to  fix  Seneca's  guilt.  He  was  sentenced  to  put  himself  to  death.  His  wife,- 
'aullina,  declared  her  resolution  to  die  with  him,  and,  in  spite  of  his  remonstrances, 
accompanied  him  into  the  bath  in  wliich.  according  to  liis  own  choice,  he  was  to  be  bled 
to  death.  The  emperor,  however,  would  not  allow  Paullina  to  die,  but  removed  her 
from  her  husband,  who  gradually  expired,  65  a.d.  Seneca's  extant  writing  are  mainly 
on  moral  subjects,  and  consist  of  EpistlCs,  and  of  Treatises  on  Angvr.  Consolation,  Provi- 
dence, Tranauillity  of  Mind,  Philosophical  Constancy,  Clemency,  The  Shortness  of  Life, 
A  Happy  Life,  Philosophical  Retirement,  and  Benefits.  He  also  speculated  on  physical 
phenomena,  and  wrote  seven  books  entitled  QiuutionM  JfaturaU*,  in  which  he  is  thought 
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to  have  anticipated  some  notions  regnrded  a«  priociples  in  modciu  physics.  Ten  fragc-^ 
dies,  ascribed  to  bim  by  Quintilinn,  aad  gencmlly  included  in  editions  of  his  -worlu,  Lavo 
also  come  down  to  us;  but  whetlier  he  is  really  their  author  remains  still  a  dubious  end 
debated  point.  Some  allege  that  tbey  were  the  work  of  his  father,  Seneca  the  rhetori- 
cian ;  some  that  they  must  be  attributed  to  another  Seneca.  They  were  not  intended^ 
and  are  certainly  not  adapted,  for  the  stage.  They  are  overcharged  with  declamation; 
and,  if  rich  in  moral  sentiments,  are  wanting  in  dramatic  life.  Of  his  genuine  prose 
writings,  modern  opinion  takes  a  divided 'view ;  some  critics  praising  his  pmctical-sagac- 
ity,  others  finding  him  wanting  in  speculative  reach.  It  is  perhaps  a  significant  factv 
that  he  is  aduiired  by  French  scholars  and  disparaged  by  German.  One  of  the  best  edi- 
tions of  the  prose  works  is  the  Bipontine,  1800;  of  the  tragedies,  that  of  Bothe,  1819. 

SENECA  FALLS,  a  village  in  Seneca  township,  Seneca  co.,N.  Y.,  on  the  Seneca  river 
or  creek,  and  16  ni.  w.  of  Auburn;  on  the  N.  Y.  Central  railroad,  near  lake  Ciiyuga; 
pop.  '70,  6,800.  There  is  a  fall  of  about  60  feet  in  the  river,  from  which  the  village  is 
named,  which  furnishes  water-power  tot  manufactories  of  pumps,  fire-engines,  bliodtt.- 
sashes,  flouring  and  saw  mills,  eta     There  are  8  banks,  2  weekly  papers,  and  7  churches^ 

SZHZCA  lAKTi,  one  of  a  range  of  narrow  lakes  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  of 
New  York.  It  is  37  m.  from  n.  to  s:,  and  from  3  to  4  m.  in  widtu,  441  ft.  above  the 
Atlantic,  630  ft.  deep,  and  was  never  known  to  he  frozen  over  until  Mar.,  1866.  It  is 
ntrvigated  by  steamboats  from  its  head  to  the  pretty  village  of  Geneva  at  its  mouth,  and 
empties  itself  by  the  Seneca  and  Oswego  rivers  into  lake  Ontario.  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  Seneca  Indians,  one  of  the  Six  nations. 

SENEGAS,  a  tribe  of  Indians,  of  the  Six  Nations,  living  in  the  state  of  New  York 
w.  of  Seneca  lake.  Ibeir  tribal  name  is  Tsonnundawaono,  or  "people  of  the  great  hill,' 
receiving  the  name  of  Senecas  from  Dutch  settlers  wlio  called  them  Sinnekaas.  TLo 
tribe  was  originally  divided  into  eight  families,  the  Turtle,  Snipe,  Hawk,  Bear,  Beaver,- 
Wolf,  Deer,  and  Heron;  and  they  gained  from  conquerid  tribes  the  Scannonaenrat 
(Hurons),  and  a  majority  of  the  Neuters,  the  Eries,  and  Susqnehannas.-  They  were 
▼irited  by  missionaries  in  the  17th  c— Cfaaumonot  in  1657,  and  Fremin  in  16w.  La 
Salle  built  a  block-house  at  Niagara  without  molestation,  and  the  French  built  a  fort 
there  in  1718;  but  the  Indians  were  hostile  from  time  to  time,  and  left  the  confederation  . 
of  the  Six  Nations  to  iuin  Pontiac  in  bis  league  against  the  EngllEh,  destroying  Venango 
and  making  an  assault  on  fort  Niagara  in  1763.  They  were  on  the  side  of  England  { 
during  the  revolution,  and  in  1770  their  villages  were  destroyed  by  gen.  Sullivan.  I 
They  joined  in  the  fort  Stanwix  treaty  in  1784,  celling  most 'of  their  lands  in  the 
Gfoeaee  valley,  and  moved  to  lake  Erie  and  the  Alleghany  river.  In  1818  they  joined 
AN  itb  the  Americans,  and  rendered  valuable  service  on  the  frontier.  A  number  living 
at  Sandusky  and  Stony  creek,  Ohio,  were  hostile;  but  in  1815  they  joined  in  a^riendly 
treaty  at  Spring  Valley,  ceding  all  but  a  reservation  with  the  Siiawnees  in  1818,  selling 
that  also  in  1881,  to  go  to  the  Indian  territory  on  the  Neosho.  The  New  York  Senecas 
occupy  66,000  acres  of  reservation  called  the  Alleghany,  Cattaiaugus,  and  Tonawanda, 
and  near  them  are  several  large  towns.  They  numbered  in  '70,  8,060  in  New  York,  in 
the  Indian  territory  206,  and  200  with  the  Mohawks  on  the  Grand  lescrvation  in  Canada. 
The  society  of  Friends  has  done  much  to  improve  the  condition  of  these  tribes.  :.nd 
missions  or  different  srcts  have  been  established  fince  1605.  Each  clan  speaks  a  differ- 
ent dialect  of  the  same  language.  The  rev.  Ashur  Wright,  missionai-)',  1802-75,  prtpartd 
a  grammar  and  dictionary  of  their  language,  translated  a  portion  of  the  BiUe  inio  it, 
and  arranged  a  hymn-book.  Red  Jacket  and  Corn-planter  were  their  most  distin- 
guished chiefs.  They  have  prospered  in  agriculture  and  in  religious  and  secular  tducu- 
tion,  and  have  largely  increased  since  1812, 

aSSZ'CIO,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  eompotita.  suborder  eorymbifera, 
having  a  hairy  pappus,  a  naked  receptacle,  and  c  cylindrical  involucre  of  linear  equal 
scales,  with  a  few  smaller  scales  at  their  base.  The  species  are  very  numerous;  annual, 
perennial,  and  half-shrubby  plants,  natives  chiefly  of  the  temperate  and  cold  parts  of 
the  world,  the  half-shrubby  species  being  from  the  warmer  latitudes.  Eleven  species 
are  reckoned  as  British,  and  commonly  known  as  groundsel  (q.v.)  and  ragvrort  (q.T.), 
S.  Saraeenieut,  probaUy  not  a  true  native  of  Britain,  but  introduced  in  the  middle 
M^res,  hatundivicKd  lanceolate  leaves,  and  was  once  in  repute  a»  a  vulnerary.  The  Firk- 
1»*EKD  of  North  America  is  8.  hieracifolivs.  It  receives  its  popular  name  from  its 
appearing  abundantly  wherever  a  part  of  the  forest  lias  been  consumed  by  fire.  Many 
S(>erie8  of  senecio  have  a  strong  disagreeable  smell.  A  few  are  rather  ornamental  as 
flowers. 

SE'NEFELDER,  Aloys,  1771-1884;  b.  Prague;  studied  law,  and  was  aflerviard  an 
nnsnccessfnl  playwright  and  actor.  By  accident  he  discovored  lithogriiphy,  for  which 
he  obtained  a  patenL  In  1809  he  became  director  of  the  royal  lithographing  estiib 
lishment  at  Munich.    His  Lehrlmeh  der  lAthographit  appeared  in   1819.     See  Lithoo 

KAPHT. 

SXKE7FB,  or  Sekbf,  at.  in  the  province  of  Hainault.  Belgium,  aliotit  11m.  n.w. 
of  Cbarlcrui,  has  a  pop.^of  between  8.000  and  4.000,  and  is  the  center  of  a  dlFtrict 
in  which  manufactures  of  pottery  and  glass  are  extensively  carried  on.    Scneffe,  how- 
U.  K.  XIIL-2a      "  ' • ■    ""    |- 
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ever,  is  chiefly  notable  for  its  proximity  to  the  battlefield  on  which  William  of  Orange 
(III.  of  England),  at  the  heiui  of  the  force  of  the  coalition  a^insl  France,  was  defeated, 
after  abloody  contest,  by  the  great  Cond6  Aug.  11, 1674.  In  Willinm's  army  there  were 
four  lieutenanta — Montecuculi  (q.v.),  duke  Charles  of  Lorraine,  the  pflnce  of  Waldeck, 
and  the  prince  of  Vaudemont,  the  first  three  of  whom  subsequeutly  attained  prominence 
as  jpilitary  commanders.  Of  the  allied  forces  of  60,000  meu,  the  Dutch  lost  from  5,000 
to  6,000  men,  the  Spaniards  3,000,  and  the  Imperialista  600;  while  the  French  army, 
which  entered  into  the  conflict  80,000  strong,  could  scarcely  muster  20,000  after  their 
victory.— Under  the  walls  of  Senefle,  Moreau  in  1794  defeated  the  Auetriiins. 

8E5E0A,  or  Snakb  Root,  is  the  dried  root  of  pdygala  senega.  The  following  are 
its  cliaractera:  "  A  knobby  root-stock,  with  a  branched  tap-root  of  about  the  thickness 
of  a  quill,  twisted  and  keeled;  bark,  yellowish-brown,  sweetish,  afterward  pungent, 
causing  salivalion;  interior,  woody,  tasteless,  inert."  Senega  is  a  powerful  and  lrust>- 
worthy  stimulating  expectorant,  and  may  be  advantageously  proscribed  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  chronic  bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  especially  when  occurring  in  aged  or  very 
debilitated  patients.  It  is  also  a  valuable  remedy  in  prolonged  hoopiug-cough,  and  in 
the  latter  stages  of  croup  aud  of  bronchitis  in  young  children.  The  preparatious^ire 
■  the  infusion  (tnd  the  tincture;  tlie  average  dose  of  the  former  being  an  onncennd  a  half, 
of  the  latter  a  drachm.  For  children,  the  powdered  root '  in  doses  of  10  gnrius  is  the 
best  form.    See  Poltoai,a. 

BZirxaAL'  (called-  by  the  natives  3taa(ia),  a  large  river  in  western  Africa,  rises  in 
Mt.  Cooro,  in  lat.  10°  30'  n.,  long.  10°  40'  w.,  flows  first  n.w.  and  then  w.,  and  falls 
into  the  Atlantic  after  a  course  of  1000  m.,  for  the  last  740  of  which  it  is  navigable  for 
flat-bottomed  boats.  Here  and  there,  throughout  the  whole  course,  the  navigiUion  13 
interrupted  by  cataracts,  shoals,  and  rocks,  in  the  lower  course  the  river  forms  numer- 
ous large,  cultivated,  and  very  fertile  islands,  and  its  banks  are  green  and  productive, 
and  in  pait  clothed  with  wood.  The  entrance  is  difficult  on  account  of  breakers  and  a 
bar  which,  in-  the  dry  season,  is  covered  by  only  8  to  9  ft.  of  water. 

BEHBOAL,  the  name  of  the  French  possessions  on  the  river  Senegal  in  Senegambia 
(qv.). 

BEmGAXBIA,  a  large  maritime  tract  of  country  in  western  Africa,  in  lat.  about  10° 
to  18°  n.,  long,  about  4°  to  17°  30'  e.,  is  bounded  on  the  n.  and  w.  by  the  Sahara  and 
Boudan,  on  the  a.  by  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  on  the  w.  by  the  Atlantic.  Area 
about  400.000  sq.m. ;  pop.  estimated  at  about  12,000,000.  The  couutcy  takes  its  name 
from  its  two  principal  rivers,  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia.  Between  these  two  rivers, 
which  are  2W)  m.  apart,  there  are  no  water-courses  of  any  importance,  and  fn»m  Ih3 
Oambia  s.  to  the  frontier  of  Sierra  Leone,  the  only  considerable  stream  is  tlie  Rio  Orande. 
Tlie  coast  is  deeply  indented  by  arms  of  the  sea,  which  riesemble  the  estuaries  of  rivers. 
The  country  forms  the  western  and  northern  declivity  of  the  plateau  of  Kong,  and  pirt 
of  it  is  still  unexplored.  The  soil  is  of  two  kinds,  that  of  the  coasts  and  that  of  the 
interior;  the  former  consisting  in  part  of  low  flat  allnvial  phdns,  and  partly  of  an  undu- 
lating country,  wliich  broadens  toward  the  n.  until,  on  the  northern  frontier,  it  merges 
into  the  Sahara;  while  the  plateau  of  the  interior  rises  from  the  const  plaint  in  mmint- 
ainous  terraces  until  it  loses  itself  in  the  Kong  mountains.  Its  loftiest  eleviUions  are 
only  about  3,280  ft.  high.  Senegambia  is  divided  into  three  districts — Higli,  Middle, 
and  Low  Senegambia.  The  first  comprises  the  country  to  the  n.  of  the  Senegal,  and  ia 
inhabited  by  Moors,  who,  of  course,  profess  Islamisra.  Middle  Senegambia  coibpriscs 
the  country  bordering  the  Senegal,  having  an  area  of  1350  sq.m.,  and  is  inhabited  Iry 
negroes,  who  divide  themselves  into  numerous  tribes.  Of  this  tract  the  climate  a 
extremely  iiot,  and  is  unhealthy  in  the  marshy  districts.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile, 
and  yields  the  crops  usually  produced  in  the  hot  regions  of  Africa.  Low  i^negambia 
comprises  the  countries  bordering  the  Gambia,  and  extends  s.  to  Nunez.  Of  the  coast 
regions  of  Senegambia,  France  possesses  on  the  banks  and  around  the  estiinry  of  the 
Senegal  about  1440  sq.m.  of  territory;  the  Portnguese  a  tract  of  8$,4S7  M!).m.  on  and 
around  the  estuary  of  the  Rio  Grande;  and  the  English  some  little  territory  on  the 
Oambia,  with  a  pop.  of  14,190. 

SEinSSCHAL  (Teuton,  tene-aeah,  senior  servant?),  in  the  origin  of  the  office,  probably 
an  attendant  of  the  servile  class  who  had  the  superintendence  of  the  householH  of  the 
Fraiikish  kin.^s.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  the  senesohalship  rose  to  be  n  position 
of  dignity,  held  no  longer  by  persons  of  servile  race,  but  by  military  commanders,  who 
were  also  invested  with  judicial  authority.  The  lieutenants  of  the  grvat  feudiitories 
often  took  the  title  of  seneschal.  A  similar  ofllce  in  England  and' Scotland  was  desig- 
nated steward,  but  is  rendered  into  Latin  as  seneteaUut. 

KEBIOB,  Kassac 'WiiiLiAM,  political  economist,  b.  1790,  eldest  ten  of  rev.  J.  R.  Senior,' 
vicar  of  Dumford.  'Wilts;  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  where 
he  graduated  in  1811,  ta'icing  a  distinguished  first-class  in  classics^  In  1810  he  was  cnlletl 
to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  inn.  In  1825  he  was  elected  to  the  professorship  of  political 
economy  at  Oxford,  founded  by  the  late  Henry  Drummond,  m.p.  He  held  it  for  the 
fltatntory  term  of  five  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Wliat*ly,  afterward  nrchliishop 
of  Dublin.    In  1832  the  enormous  evils  of  the  poor-luw  administration  in  England  led 
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to  the  appointmetti  of  a  commission  of  inquiry.  Senior  ■was  one  of  the  commissionenr; 
and  the  portion  of  tlie  report  in  which  the  abases  of  the  existing  system  were  detailed 
■was  drawn  up- by  him.  This  report  encouraged  the  whig  go^vemment  to  bring  in  the 
poor-law  amertd'miSnt  act  of  1884.  See  Poor  and  Pook-Laws.  In  1886  he  received  the 
appointment  Of  ttaaster  in  chancery;  and  in  1847  was  re-elected  to  his  former  professor- 
ship for  anbthtit  term  of  five  years.  More  recently  hb  was  nominated  one  of  the  com'- 
misaioner^'of  national  education,  under  the  presidency  of  the  late  duke  of  Newcastle. 
His  publications,  which  are  numerous,  comprise  various  excellent  treatises  on  political 
economy,  some  of  which  were  delivered  in  the  form  of  lectures  at  Oxford,  and  several 
pamphlets  on  sOcial  and  political  questions.  He  also  contributed  numerous  articles  to  the  , 
jSdinbwrgh  B«ikere,  and  other  leading  periodicals.  He  has  left  some  interesting  journals' 
of  his  ■visits  to  Tui'key  and  Greece,  and  observations  on  the  political  and  social  condition 
of  these  countries.  His  E^iayt  on  Pietion  contributed  to  the  chief  re^Tiews  between  thd' 
Years  1821  and  1837,  and  republished  in  1864,  relate  principally  to  the  novels  of  Scott,'- 
Bulwer-Lytton,  and  Thackeray.  He  analyzes  the  plots,  and  classifies  the  characters  of 
the  Waverley  novels  with  curious  felicity,  and  devotes  a  masterly  essay  to  Thackeray, 
whom  he  regards  as  the  greatest  novelist  of  his  day.  The  intellect  of  Senior  was  clear 
and  penetrating,  and  the  perspicuity  of  his  style  made  him  an  able  expositor  of  tbtf 
truths  of  political  and  social  science.  His  article  on  "  Political  Economy"  in  the  Ene^ 
eiopedia  MetropoUtand,  and  his  remarks  on  some  definitions  in  this  science,  published  in 
the  appendix  to  Dr.  Whately's  ti^eatise  on  Logic,  may  be  consulted  with  advantage.  He 
died  June  4,  1864. 

SEN.  Kbbhub  CBunsBB,  Babu,  first  became  known  through  his  connection  with  4 
society  in  Calcutta  called  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  which  he  joined  in  1857.  The  Somaj  was 
then  under  the  leader^ip  of  Dcbendra  Kath  Tagore,  and  aimed  at  the  abolition  of  caste 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  divine  worship.  Chunder  Sen  became  the  leader  of  a  party  of 
the  younger  portion  of  the  Somaj,  who  wished  to  advance  more  rapidly  than  the  others 
were  ■wilhng  to  follow.  In  1865  he  presented  to  Nath  Tagore  three  propositions,  intimating 
that  if  rejected  a  separation  would  ensue.  These  were:  1.  That  the  external  signs  of 
caste  distinction,  as  the  Biuhmanical  thread,  should  be  no  longer  used.  2.  That  none 
hut  Brahmaa  of  fair  ability  and  good,  moitU,  pure  lives  should  ]m  allowed  to  conduct  the 
services  of  the  Somaj.  3.  That  no  word  should  be  uttered  in  the  Somaj  in  contempt  i>r 
hatred  of  other  Somajes.  The  first  was  rejected  as  too  radical.  A  division  resulted ; 
Tagoie  and  the  minority  calling  themselves  the  Adi  (original)  Somaj,  the  majority 
becoming  known  as  the  "progressive  Somaj,"  of  which  Chunder  Sen  is  the  acknowl- 
edged leader.'  Recently  he  delivered  a  lecture  in  Calcutta,  in  which  he  used  the  follow- 
ing expiressions:  "My  love  of  Christ  constrains  me  to  speak  of  him.  The  Christ  who  is 
advancing  in  all  directions  hns  touched  India,  and  hence  the  question  ehe  asks,  Who  is 
Christ?  Though  often  defied  and  persecuted  by  the  world,  I  have  found  sweetness  and 
joy  unutterable  in  my  master  Jesus.  I  fell  at  his  feet,  saying.  Blessed  child  of  God, 
■when  shall  others  see  the  light  that  is  in  theet"  From  tbia  one  would  suppose  him  a 
CliristiMi  in  doctrine  as  well  as  in  heart.  But  his  utterances  vary  as  to  doctrine;  and  in 
a  lecture  on  great  men  a  few  months  after  the  former  one,  he  seemed  to  place  Christ  o4 
a  level  with  other  benefactors  of  the  race.  At  times  he  addresses  Christ  and  speaks  ot 
him  in  terms  which  exalt  him  into  perfect  divine  sovereignty,  and  alwitys  his  faith  and 
zeal  seem  characteristically  Christian.  He  does  not  accept  tlie  organized  ecclesiastical 
Christianity  of  Europe  and  America,  demanding  for  India  a  Christ  presented  in  oriental 
forms  for  the  Hindu  mind.  His  work  is  interesting,  and  fitted  to  secure  sympathy  from 
Christians,  who  ■will  be  liable  to  misjudge  his  position  if  they  forget  llie  natural  mysti- 
cism, transcendentalism,  and  fervor  of  eastern  thought  and  language,  unfitted  to  respondi 
to  the  hard,  clear,  logical,  dogmatic  staniliirdi  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

8EHXI8,  a  very  ancient  t.  of  France,  dep.  of  Oise,  38  m.  n.n.e.  of  Paris.  Its  older 
portion  is  surrounded  by  Walls,  flanked  with  16  towers,  which  are  all  that  remain  out  of 
the  28  towers  of  early  times.  The  cathedral,  a  small  edifice,  is  a  beautiful  example  of 
early  Gothic.  Manufactures  of  cloth,  lace,  and  thread  are  actively  carried  on.  Pop. 
•76.  6,537. 

SSWBA  is  one  of  the  most  important  purgatives  contained  In  our  materia  medica. 
Two  sorts  of  senna  are  recognized  in  the  pharmacopoeia — viz..  Alexanrlrian  senna  and 
Tinnevelly  senna.  The  Alexandrian  senna  leaves  are  chiefly  obtained  from  Oasna  Ian-- 
ceolata,  while  the  Tinnevelly  senna  leaves  are  yielded  by  Cauia  elangata.  Alexandrian' 
senna  is  chiefly  grown  in  Niihia  and  Upper  ECTpt,  and  is  imported  in  large  bales  from' 
Alexandria.  It  is  apt  to  be  adulterated  largely  with  the  flowers,  pods,  and  leaves  of 
Oynanihum  arg/uel  atad  lephrosia  apoUina.  TmnvBeUy  or  flout  Indian  »enn/i  in  odor  and 
taate  entirely  resembles  Alexandrian  senna.  The  leaflets  are,  however,  "about  2  in. 
long,  lanceolate,  acute,  onequuUy  oblique  at  the  ^Mise,  flexible,  entire,  green,  without 
any  admixture." 

Senna  is,  as  Dr.  Christison  observes  in  his  Ditpenmiory,  "so  certain,  so  manage- 
able, and  so  convertient  a  purgative,  that  few  remedies  of  its  class  are  held  in  equal 
estimation.  In  point  of  enerfj.  it  holds  a  middle  place  between  the  mild  laxatives  and 
drastic  cathartics.  It  acts  chiefly  on  the  small  intestines,  increasing  their  mucous  secre 
tion,  as  ivell  as  their  peristaltic  motion,  and  producing  loose  brown  evacuations. "    The 
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drawbacks  to  its  more  universal  administration  arc  its  disagreeable  taste,  and  its  ten- 
dency to  produce  nausea,  griping,  and  flatulence;  tlie  means  uf  correcting  wbicli  are. 
subsequently  noticed.  TUe  only  circumstance  positively  coutni-indicating  its  cniploy- 
lucnt  is  an  inflammatory  state  of  the  intestinal  mucus  membrane.  Although  senna  has 
been  frequently  submitted  to  chemical  analysis,  its  active  principle  is  not  known;  but 
whatever  the  cathartic  principle  may  be,  it  is  obviously  absorl)^  into  the  circulation 
before  it  begins  to  operate,  since  this  drug  imparts  a  purgative  property  to  the  milk  of 
nurses. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  preparations  of  this  medicine: 

1,  B\fation  qr  Senna,  which  is  obtained  by  infusing  for  one  hour,  and  then  straining, 
half  an  ounce  of  senna  and  half  a  dram  of  sliced  ginger  in  lialf  a  pint  of  boiling 
water.  The  taste  of  this  infusion  is  much  concealed  by  the  addition  of  some  black  tea, 
or  what  Neligan  finds  "still  better,  coffee,  and  it  may  be  sweetened  with  sugar,  and ihilk 
added;  }t  is  in  tiiis  way  readily  taken  by  children.  The  addition  of  neutral  laxative 
salts  checks  the  griping,  which  is  often  caused  by  senna  alone,  and  at  the  same  time 
increases  its  activity.  Tlie  ordinary  black  draught  is  commonly  prepared  by  adding  one 
ounce  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  to  four  ounces  of  infusion  of  senna.  Two  or  three  ounces 
of  this  mixture,  to  which  a  dram  etich  of  the  tinctures  of  senna  and  of  cardamoma 
may  be  added,  usually  act  as  a  very  useful  aperient. 

St.  Tineture  of  Senna,  composed  of  senna,  raisins,  caraway  seeds,  and  coriander  seeds 
macerated  in  proof-spirit,  autf  formerly  known  as  Aixir  talutit,  or  the  elixir  of  health,  is' 
seldom  given  alone.  Cliristison  recommends  a  mixture  of  an  ounce  of  the  tincture  of 
senna  with  an  ounce  andahalf  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  water, 
and  as  much  infusion  of  roses.  "  A  wine  glassful  of  this  given  evenr  hour  seldom  fails  to 
net  with  energy,  and  without  nc-kncss  or  tormina,  and  is  an  excellent  combination  for 
most  febrile  disorders. "  The  tincture  is,  however,  most  commonly  prescribed  in  doses 
of  one  or  two  drams,  as  an  adjunct  to  other  cathartic  mixtures,  to  correct  their  grip- 
ing properties. 

8.  wnfedien  cf  Senna,  commonly- known  as  lenitite  eleetuary,  is  a  l>ulpy  mixture  of 
pbwdered  senna  with  powdered  coriander  seeds,  flgs,  tamarinds,  cassia  pulp,  prunes, 
extract  of  liquorice  and  sugar;  all  of  whicli  substances  are,  under  certain  specified  con- 
(!itions,  combined  by  the  action  of  boiling  water.  When  properly  prepared,  whicli  is 
often  not  the  case,  it  it  forms  a  mild  aperient,  well  suited  for  persons  suffering  from 
piles. 

In  the  airave  preparations,  it  is  immaterial  whether  Alexandrian  or  East  Indian  senna 
is  employed.  • 

The  senna  leaves  of  commerce  and.  of  medicine  are  the  produce  of  several  species  of 
CaMfo(q.v.),  natives  of  India,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  the  n.  of  Africa.  Cataa^iotata  is  a 
perennial  herbaceous  ]>lunt  1  to  2  ft.  high,  having  smooth  leaves,  6  or  7  pair  of  ol)ovate 
obtuse  leaflets,  racemes  of  yellow  flowers,  and  curved,  compressed  pnds,  with  an  inter- 
rupted ridge  along  the  middle  of  each  valve.  It  is  found  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  is 
now  also  cultivated  in  Italy,  Bpain,  the  West  Indies,  etc.  C.  acuUfoUa  is  a  half-shrubby 
plant,  about  3  ft.  high,  with  racemes  of  yellow  flowers,  lanceolate  acute  leaves,  and  fiat 
elUptical  pods,  somewhat  swollen  by  ttie  seeds.  It  grows  in  the  deserts  near  Assouan, 
and  the  leaves  are  collected  by  the  Arabs,  and  carried  by  merchants  to  Carlo  for  sale. — 
C.  elongata  is  an  annual  with  erect,  smooth  stem ;  narrow  leaves,  with  4  to  8  pair  of 
lanceolate  leaflets,  which  are  rather  downy  beneath;  racemes  of  yellow  flowers;  dnd' 
oblong  pods,  quite  straight,  rounded  at  the  apex,  and  tapering  to  the  ba.se.  It  grows  in- 
India. — 0.  athiopiea  is  about  18  in.  high,  with  8  to  5  pair  of  oval-lanceolale,  downy 
leaflets;  the  pods  flat  and  smooth.  It  grows  in  the  n.  of  Africa. — C.  laneeolata  is  an 
Arabian  species,  differing  from  the  otliere  in  its  erect  pods. — All  these  seem  to  furnish 
the  oflJcinal  senna.  Linnaeus,  not  aware  of  the  diversity  of  species,  assigned  it  to  one 
which  he  named  G.  lenna,  but  it  would  be  hanl  to  suy  which  has  a  preferable  claim  to 
this  name.  All  the  species  have  the  leaflets  unequal- sided,  by  which  they  arc  readily 
distinguished  from  other  leaflets  often  used  for  the  adulteration  of  senna,  as  those  of 
arffillq.v.)  and  Uadder  tenna.  The  commercial  names  of  tlie  different  kinds  of  senna 
do  not  seem  in  general  to  correspond  with  diffei-ences  of  species,  but  rather  to  refpr  to 
the  countries  or  ports  from  which  tliey  are  brousht. 

Bladder  Senna  {Oolutea)  is  a  genus  of  shrubs  of  the  natural  order  UguminoM,  sub- 
order papilionaca,  having  pinnated  leaves,  red  or  yellow  flowers,  and  remarkably  inflated 
fipods.  whence  the  English  name.     One  species  {C.  •^rhore»eeni)  is  common  in  shrubberies 
in  Britain.    It  is  a  native  of  the  s.  of  tlurope.  and  is  found  on  the  ascent  of  the  crater  of 
Mt.  Vesuvius— almost  the  only  plant  that  exists  there. 

S£HIf  AAB',  lately  a  negro  state,  is  now  an  Egyptian  pashalik  in  the  s.  of  Nubia. 
Tlie  town  from  which  it  is  named,  Sennaar,  near  the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  and  160  m.  8.s.e.  of 
Khartoum,  was  once  a  most  important  city,  but  is  still  a  trading  center  of  some  conse 
quence.     Pop.  about  10,000. 

KEKKACH  EBIB,  an  Assyrian  king,  son  of  Sargon,  reigned  702-680  b.c.  The  interest 
attaching  to  liis  name  is  principally  due  to  the  extraordinary  and  incomprehensible  dis- 
aster that  befell  his  army,  either  at  Libnah  or  at  Pelusium,  when  no  fewer  than  185,000 
Assyrians  are  said  to  have  been  slain  by  tlie  ' '  angel  of  the  Lord  "  (see  Hbzskiah).    The 
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ESgyptian  account  of  this  mysterious  affair  (reported  by  Herodotus,  book  ii.  HI),  and 
that  of  Beru6U8  ilie  Clialdtean,  quoted  by  Josephtis  (An&q.  ofjew),  book  x.  cliap.  1),  as 
well  as  the  scriplural  narrative  (2  Kings,  chap.  18)  justify  us  in  believing  that  Sennach- 
erib at  least  sustained  a  sudden,  unexpected,  and  teriible  overtlirow,  wUich  for6ed  him 
to  retreat  in  hurried  confusion  to  his  own  country.  All  that  we  know  of  his  subse- 
quent history  is,  that  he  was  assassinated  by  his  sous  while  worshiping  his  favorite  god. 
The  discrepancies,  both  as  regards  dates  and  names  In  the  life  of  iienuacherib,  between 
'the  writer  of  Kings  and  profane  historians,  are  felt,  even  by  strenuous  apologists  like  the 
rev.  George  Raiininson,  to  be  almost,  if  not  altogether,  irreconcilable.  Sennacherib 
belongs  to  that  showy  class  of  eastern  nionarchs  whose  rule  is  commonly  described  as 
"magnificc/h" — i.e.,  he  built  great  palaces,  and  erected  monuments  in  the  different 
parts  of  his  empire,  and  everywhere  left  an  impression  of  his  grandeur.  In  Scripture, 
m  Herodotus,  in  Joseplms,  Sennacherib  is  the  ''great  king."  His  most  imperial  work 
was  the  palace  at  Koyunjik,  which  covered  a  space  of  more  than  8  acres,  and  was  richly- 
adorned  with  sculpture. 

8EH8,  an  old  t  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Yonne,  70  m.  8.e.  of  Paris,  stands 
amid  pleasing  scenery  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ynnne..  The  town  proper  is  surrounded 
by  waJU,  chiefly  of  Roman  construction,  and  in  the  vicinity  the  remains  of  ancient 
roads  and  of  Roman  camps  abound.  The  spacious  and  liandsome  Qothic  cathedral  is 
the  principal  edifice.  An  active  trade  in  wines,  grain,  hemp,  wool,  and  timber  is  car- 
ried on.     Pop.  "76,  12,351. 

fEHBATIOH  (in  physiology)  mar  bo  defined  to  be  "  the  y>erccption  by  the  mind  of  a 
change  wrought  in  the  body."  According  to  this  deflniiioii,  which  is  borrowed  from 
Dr.  Todd,  sensation  involves — first,  a  bodily  change  from  some  cause,  whether  inherent 
or  external;  and  secondly,  a  mental  change,  wherebj^  the  perception  of  the  bodily 
change  is  accomplished.  The  true  organ  of  seiisatlon  is  the  brain,  and  especially  that 
jwrtion  of  ifwhich  (to  use  the  words  of  the  above-named  eminent  physiologist)  consti- 
tutes the  center  of  sensation,  and  extends  into  the  spinal  cord,  forming  the  posterior 
horns  of  its  gray  matter.  See  Spikai,  Marrow.  Physiologists  diutinguish  between 
common  and  »peaal  sensation.  Comnkon  sensation  exists  in  the  skin,  and  in  all  pai-ts  of 
the  body  to  which  ordinary  sensory  nerves  are  distributed,  and  is  excited  by  oidinaiy 
mechanical  or  chemical  stimuli;  while  special  sensation  is  exemplified  in  the  special 
senses  of  vision,  hearing,  etc.  For  the  due  action  of  the  Intler  there  are  organs  of  ppt;- 
cial  sensation,  which,  by  the  peculiar  character  of  the  nerves  with  which  the;^  are  sup- 
plied, become  the  recipients  of  impresrions  of  a  particular  kind;  thus,  the  eye  is  sensible 
to  light,  the  ear  to  sound,  etc. ;  and  if  the  special,  nerves  going  to  these  organs  be  irri- 
tated, instead  of  pain  being  excited,  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  sensory  nerve,  there  is 
a  feeling  closely  allied  to  that  which  would  be  excited  by  the  application  of  the  normal 
stimulus,  as  li^t,  sound,  etc.  Any  ordinary  sensibility  those  organs  (the  eye,  ear,  etc) 
possess  is  dependent  on  ordinary  sensory  nerves,  and  is  quite  independent  of  the  nerves 
of  special  sense. 

In  works  on  the  pliysiology  of  the  nervous  system,  we  often  meet  with  tlio  phrases 
e^/ectief  teiuation,  tuljjeetive  sensation,  and  reflex  teiuation.  We  shall  conclude  this  article 
by  a  brief  description  of  the  meaning  of  these  terms.  "  In  tlie  ordinary  mode  of  exciting 
sensations,"  says  Dr.  Todd,  "  the  presence  of  an  object. is  necessary.  Tliia  object  cre- 
ates an  Impression  on  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  sensitive  nerves;  and  the  change  caused 
b][  this  impression  being  duly  propagated  to  the  center  of  sensation,  is  perceived  by  the 
mind."  This,  which  is  the  ordinary  form  of  sensation,  is  termed  an  otgeotiee  sensation, 
in  opposition  to  a  so-called  tubjeetive  sensation,  in  which  a  mental  act  can  develop  a  sen- 
sation independently  of  any  present  object.  These  subjective  sensations  are  sometimes 
excited  by  the  mind  recalling,  more  or  less  exactly,  the  presence  of  an  object;  but  ia 
many  eases  they  are  caused  by  physical  changes  in  the  nerves  themselves,  owing  to. 
an  execaa  or  deficiency  of  blood,  or  some  other  pathological  causes.  Thus  disordered 
conditions  of  tlie  retina  or  optic  nerve  may  give  rise  to  motes  or  flashes  of  light; 
distfirbance  of  the  auditory  nerve  occasions  singing  in  the  ears,  the  sound  of  distant 
bells,  etc. 

To  understand  the  mode  in  which  reflex  sensations  are  brought  about,  an  acquaint- 
ance with  rtflex  action,  described  in  the  article  Keryes  and  NBSvotra  Sybtbm,  is  requi- 
aite.'  As  examples  of  tliia  form  of  sensation  may  be  mentioned  the  facts,  tliat  the 
irritation  of  a  calculus  in  the  bladder  will  give  rise  to  pain  in  the  thighs;  that  diseased 
liver  often  excites  pain  in  the  shoulder-joint;  and  that  ice  or  iced  drinks  suddenly  intro- 
dilc«)d  iiit0!<th6  stomach  occasion  intense  pain  in  the  forehead.  For  further  information 
on  the  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  t)r.  Todd's  article  "Sensation,"  in  the  4th  vol. 
of  his  OydopoBdia  of  Anatomy  and  Phytiology. 

SEHSATIOH',  a  name  of  great  import  in  the  philosophy  of  mind,  as  well  as  familiar 
in  ordinary  speech.  In  the  mental  process  so  named,  there  is  a  concurrence  of  many 
contrasting  phenomena,  rendering  the  word  ambiguous,  and  occasioning  verbu 
dispntes. 

1.  In  sensation  there  is  a  combination  or  concurrence  of  physical  facta  with  a  men-. 
tal  fact,  and  the  name  Is  apt  to  be  employed  in  exptessing  either  side.    Thus,  in  sight, 
the  pbysieal  processes  are  known  to  be— the  action  of  light  upon  the  globe  and  retina  of 
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the  eye,  a  series  of  nerve-currents  in  the  brain,  and  a  certain  outgoing  influence  to  mn^ 
cles  and  viscera;  these  are  accompanied  by  the  totally  different  phenomenon  termed  l)ie 
feeling,  or  the  mental  consciousness  of  light.  It  is  to  the  last  fact,  the  mentiil  fact,  tluit 
the  name  sensation  is  most  correctly  applied;  but  there  is  a  natural  liability  to  make  if, 
include  those  physical  adjuncts  which  are  inseparable  from  the  mental  manifestations, 

2.  In  the  still  more  comprehensive  contrast  of  mind  and  the  external  or  extended 
world,  both  members  may  be  designated  under  sensation.  One  and  the  same  situation 
on  our  part  may  contain  a  strictly  mental  or  tubjeetive  experience — pleasure  or  pain,  for 
example — and  an  olgective  experience,  or  a  recognition  of  the  extended  world,  as  distinct 
'  from  mind.  In  looking  at  a  fine  prospect,  both  facts  concur  jn  fluctuating  proportions; 
we  have  a  feeling  of  pleasure  (mind  or  subject)  and  a  knowledge  of  the  outspread  or 
extended  world  (object),  which  is  what  affects  us  in  the  same  way  at  all  times,  and  affects 
all  minds  alike.  As  before,  sensation  is  most  properly  used  to  express  the  strictly  mental 
or  subiective  experience,  the  pleasure  or  the  paiu,  while  the  "perception"  should  be 
applied  to  express  the  objective  experience.    Sew  Perckftion. 

8.  In  sensation,  a  past  experience  recovered  by  memory  is  inextricably  woven  with 
the  present  impression,  a  circumstance  which  confuses  the  boundary-line  t>etween  sense 
.and  intellect.  The  sensation  that  the  full  moon  gives  rise  to  is  not'solelv  owing  to  \hp 
present  effect  of  the  moon's  rays  on  the  organs  of  vision ;  the  present  c^ect  revives  or 
restores  the  total  ingrained  impression  of  the  moon  consequent  on  nil  the  occasions  when 
we  have  observed  it.  Again,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  have  a  sensation  without  a  more 
or  less  complex  feeling  of  difference  or  discrimination,  which  property  is  a  fundamental 
fact  of  intellect.  Our  sensation  of  the  moon  supposes  a  contrast  of  the  white  lig^t  with 
the  adjoining  blue,  of  the  round  form  with  other  forms,  of  the  broad  disk  with  a  starry^ 
point,  and  so  on.  Thus,  in  sensation  we  have  a  concurrence  of  all  three  processes  <a 
the  intellect — retentiveuess,  agreement,  and  difference.  Sensatioo  witltout  intellect  is  a 
mere  abstraction ;  it  is  never  realized  in  fact. 

This  last  remark  has  importunt  bearings  upon  the  question  as  to  the  orip'in  of  our 
knowledge.  It  has  been  disputed  whether  or  not  our  ideas  are  wholly  derived  from 
sense.  Now,  seeing  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  sense  to  the  exclusion  of  intellect,  the 
question  ought  to  be  enlarged  and  put  in  tiiis  form.  Are  our  ideas  wholly  derived  through 
sense  in  conjunction  with  the  intellectual  processes,  or  are  there  any  ideas  that  are  not 
or  cannot  be  so  derived?  When  it  is  alleged  by  Cudworth,  Price,  and  others,  by  way  of 
maintaining  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  that  likeness,  un likeness,  equality,  proportion, 
etc.,  are  not  obtained  from  sense,  the  answer  is,  that  their  origin  may  in  all  probability 
be  accounted  for  by  sense  co-operating  with  the  well-known  powers  of  the  intellect,  and 
that,  until  the  conjunction  of  the  two.  is  proved  ii(Stt£Glcient,  the  theory  of  an  intuitive 
origin  is  not  called  for. 

SENSES.  Referring  for  an  account  of  the  several  senses  to  their  respective  designa- 
tions, we  will  here  endeavor  to  state  what  faculties  or  sensibilities  of  the  mind  are  prop- 
erly included  under  the  name. 

The  common  reckoning  includes  the  five  senses — taste,  smell,  touch,  hearing,  sight — 
but  this  is  not  now  considered  exhaustive  or  complete. 

For  example,  the  feelings  of  hunger,  thirst,  suffocation,  internal  warmth  and  chill' 
ness,  etc.,  have  all  the  characters  implied  in  an  ordinary  sensation:  they  are  the  result 
of  some  external  agent  acting  on  a  di.stinct  bodily  organ,  and  giving  rise  to  feeling,  some- 
times pleasurable  and  sometimes  painful.  In  order  that  these  states,  relatea  to  th^ 
sensibility  of  the  different  viscera,  may  find  a  place  among  the  senses,  they  have  been 
grouped  under  one  general  head,  and  designated  "sensations  of  organic  life.  They  .nro 
of  great  importance  as  regards  our  enjoyments  and  our  sufferings,  although  not  con- 
tributing much  to  our  knowledge  or  intelligence.  They  approach  nearest  to  taste  and, 
gthell,  the  more  emotional  senses,  and  are  at  the  furthest  remove  from  the  intellectual 
Mtases — touch,  hearing,  and  sight. 

Again;  the  feelings  connected  with  our  activity,  or  with  the  exercise  of  the  muscular 
organs — as  the  pleasures  of  exercise  and  rest,  the  pains  of  fatigue,  the  sensibility  to 
weight,  resistance,  etc. — were,  until  lately,  overlooked  in  the  phnoso[)hy  of  the  mind. 
When  they  t>egan  to  be  recognized  it  was  common  to  treat  them  as  a  sixth  sense,  called 
the  muscular  sense.  But  this  does  not  represent  their  true  position.  They  do  not,  arise 
from  external  agents  operating  on  a  sensitive  part,  but  from  internal  impulses  proceed-^ 
in^  outward  to  stimulate  the  muscular  energies,  and  to  bring  about  movements;  tlioy 
are  thus  the  contrast  of  the  senses  generally.  Sense  is  associated  with  tlie  in-going  nerve- 
currents,  movement  with  the  out-going.  The  contrast  is  vital  and  fundamental;  and_ 
accordingly  the  feelings  of  movement  and  muscular  strain  should  be  considered  as  a| 
genus  distinct  from  the  genus  sense,  and  not  ns  a  species  of  that  genus.  , 

The  classification  of  the  fundamental  sensibilities  of  the  mind  would  then  stand  thus: 
L  Feelings  of  muscular  ener^.  II.  Sensations  of  the  senses:  1.  Organic  lifn;  2,  Taste; 
8.  Smell — emotional;  4.  Touch;  5.  Hearing:  6.  Sight — intellectual. 

SEK8ISILITT  is  a  term  somewhat  vaguely  u.sed  by  physiologists.  Until  a  compnrn'!) 
lively  recent  period  it  was  often  confounded  with  irritability,  although  Qaller,  more  than 
a  century  ago,  very  clearly  laid  down  the  distinction  between  these  two  properties  of 
tissues.    We  not  unfrequcntly  find  it  applied  to  nerves  to  signify  their.power  of  evolv*; 
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fng  nervotrs  force,  bat  ereltability  (iis  Dr.  Todd  observes)  more  exactly  implies  what  is 
meant  in  tliis  «>se.  Tlie  term  shoulU  be  limiied  to  signify  tlie  power  wliich  any  part  of 
the  body  possesses  of  causing  changes,  inherent  or  excited  in  ft,  to  be  perceived  by  the 
mind ;  and  tlie  greater  this  power  is,  the  greater  b  the  sensibility  of  the  part.  The  dcgi-ee 
of  senaibilUy  of  different  parts  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  body  is  very  various.  The 
relative  sensibility  has  been  ascertained  by  Weber  by  touching  the  surface  with  the 
points  of  a  pair  of  compasses  tipped  with  cork,  and  then  (the  subject's  eves  being  closed) 
«'>y  approzimuting  the  points  until  they  were  brought  within  the  smallest  distance  at 
"which  they  could  be  felt  to  be  separate.  The  following  are  a  few  of  his  results:  Point 
of  tongue,  i  a  line;  tips  of  fingers,  1  line;  red  snrface  of  lips,  2  lines;  palmar  surface  of 
Sd  phuhinz,  a  lines;  palmar  surface  of  metacarpus,  3  lines;  tip  of  the  nose,  8  lines;  palm 
of  the  hand,  5  lines;  dm-sum  of  the  hand,  8  lines;  vertex,  15  lines;  skin  over  the  spine 
and  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  each  30  lines;  so  that  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  is  at  least 
sixty  times  greater  in  some  parts  than  in  others. 

8EKSITIYE  PLAKT,  a  name  commonly  given  to  certain  species  of  mimon,  (see 
HrMOEiK),  on  account  of  the  peculiar  phenomena  of  irritability  (q.  v.)  which  their  leaves 
exhibit  iu  their  collapse  when  touched  or  shaken.  Numerous  species  of  mimom  poascss' 
this  property,  and,  indeed,  most  of  the  species  in  a  greater  or  less  degree;  but  those  in 
'Which  it  is  most  conspicuous  are  humble  herbaceous  or  half-shrubby  plants.  They  have 
leaves  beautifully  divided,  agnin  iiud  again  pinnate,  with  agreut  number  of  small  leaflets, 
of  which  the  pairs  close  upward  when  touched.  On  repeated  or  rougher  touching,  tho 
lecflets  of  the  neighboriiie  pinna  also  close  together,  and  all  the  pinnee  sink  down,  and 
at  last  the  leaf-stalk  itsi'lf  sinks  down,  and  the  whole  leaf  hangs  as  if  withered.  If  the 
stem  is  shaken,  all  the  leaves  exhibit  the  same  plienoroena.  After  a  short  time  the  leaf- 
stalk rises,  and  the  leaflets  expand  again.  On  account  of  this  curious  and  Interesting 
property,  some  of  the  sensitive  plants  are  frequently  cultivated  in  our  hot-houses.  They 
are  generally  treated  as  annuals,  although  capable  of  longer  life.  M.  lentitita,  one  of 
the  best-known  species,  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  with  prickly  stems  and  leaf-stalks,  and 
suiall  heads  of  rose-colored  flowers.  M.  pudica  has  a  herbaceous  stem,  biistly  but  not 
prickly.  M.  eatta,  M.  pubibunda,  IC.  palapitans,  and  M.  Vuia  are  also  among  the  moat 
sensitive  species. 

BEKSO'SIUK.  This  term  is  applied  by  physiologists  to  a  series  of  ganglionic  centers, 
eitch  of  which  has'  the  power  of  communicating  to  the  mind  the  impressions  derived 
from  the  orgnn  with  which  it  is  connected,  ana  of  exciting  automatic  or  Involuntary 
mtKcular  movements  in  respondence  to  these  sensations.  (See  Carpenter  On  tKe  Fwte- 
tions  of  the  Jfertxnii  Sy*Um  in  Human  P/iptiologjf,  6ih  ed.  p.  546.)  These  ganj^lionic 
ccuiers,  .which  lie  at  the  base  of  the  brain  in  man,  are  in  direct  connection  with  tho 
nerves  of  sensation,  and  appear  to  differ  entirely  in  their  functions  from  the  other  parts 
of  the  cncephalon.  Anterior,  there  are  the  olfactive  ganglia,  or  what  are  termed  the 
bulbs  of  the  olfactive  nerves.  The  ganglionic  nature  of  these  struclurcs  is  more  evident 
in  many  of  the  lower  mammals,  in  whom  the  organ  of  smell  is  highly  developed,  than 
it  is  in  roan,  although  even  in  the  bnman  subject  these  masses  contain  gray  or  vesicu- 
lar nervous  matter,  indicating  their  true  ganglionic  nature.  Behind  these,  we  have  the 
etptie  prnnglia,  commonly  known  as  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  small  in  man,  but  com- 
paratively large  in  many  of  the  lower  mammals.  The  auditory  ganglia  do  not  form  dis- 
tinct projecting  masses,  but  are  represented  by  small  masses  of  vesicular  matter,  Into 
"Which  the  auditory  nerres  may  be  trnced,  and  which  ore  imbedded  in  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata. In  flslies  there  is  a  well-developed  and  distinct  auditory  ganglion.  The  gvMatory 
ganglion  is  the  least  distinct  of  any,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  represented  bv  a  mass  A 
resicolar  matter  imbedded,  like  the  preceding  ganglion,  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  and 
into  which  the  nerves  of  taste  may  be  traced.  On  examining  a  progressive  series  of 
Inrains  from  man  to  the  lowest  mammals,  we  find  a  continuous  diminution  of  the  hemi- 
sphere sand  ft  corresponding  development  of  these  ganglia,  or,  at  all  events,  of  the  olfac- 
tory and  optic  ganglia;  while,  if  we  continue  the  investieation  to  the  brains  of  birds, 
reptiles,  and  flshcs,  we  find  the  same  law  in  force,  till  Anally,  in  reptiles  and  fldtes,  those 
ganglia  form  the  greatest  part  of  the  brain. 

It  was  long  attempted  to  determine  some  one  point  in  the  brain  where  the  soul  is 
more  espccialfy  located  or  centralized,  and  to  this  ideal  point  tLe  name  of  Sensorium  wu 
applied  in  the  older  psycholo^cal  speculations.  The  fancy  of  Descartes  made  it  a  small 
boay  near  the  base  of  the  brain,  called  the  "  pineal  gland."  The  recent  views  of  the 
nervous  system  repudiate  the  idea  of  a  central  point  of  this  nature;  in  consciousness  the 
brain  generally  is  active,  although  under  different  impressions  and  ideas  the  currents 
may  be  presumed  to  follow  different  nerve  tracks.  Consequently  no  meaning  is  now 
attached  to  a  sensorium  in  psychology,  as  distinct  from  the  cerebrum  at  large. 

SZTTEKCX.  A  sentence  is  the  form  of  words  in  which  a  thought  or  a  proposition 
(q.v.)  is  expressed.  A  mere  phrase  or  group  of  words,  such  as  "  A  very  high  mountain," 
•which  only  convej's  a  meaning  or  calls  up  an  idea,  but  does  not  make  an  affirmation,  is 
not  a  sentence.  Since  speech  is  the  expression  of  thought,  the  sentence  is  the  proper 
unit  or  integer  of  speech,  and  thus  forms  the  starting-point  in  the  study  of  language. 

Every  single  sentence  is  made  up  of  two  parts — the  one  naming  the  subject,  or  the 
something  tltat  is  spoken  about;  tiiie  otber  the  predicate,  or  the  something  that  is  ilkld 
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of  it — as  * '  The  sun — shines ; "  "  Those  who  have  the  greatest  gifts,  and  are  of  the  greatest 
usefulness — are  the  most  bumble."  Every  sentence  must  contain  a  finite  verb,  as  it  is 
the  function  of  the  verb  (q.  v.)  to  malie  affirmations.  "The  sun  sliines, "  is  ap  example  of  a 
sentence  in  its  barest  formi  containing  merely  the  subject  "sun,"  and  the  predicate 
"sliines,"  which  are  called  iliie princip<u  elements.  The  enlargement  or  development  of 
the  sentence  takes  place  by  means  of  adjuncts,  or  tecondary  elements  tacked  on  to  the 
principal  elements — as  "  Young  birds  build  netttioUhiout  experience."  Sentences  may  be 
divided  into  simple,  compound,  and  complex. 

1.  A  simple  sentence  has  only  one  subject  and  one  finite  verb.  Beduced  to.  its  essen- 
tials, it  is  of  the  form,  "  The  sun  shines;"  "The  day  is  cold."  3.  A  compound  sentence 
consists  of  two  or  more  simple  sentences  combined — as,  "  The  sun  gives  light  by  day, 
and  the  moon  by  night;"  which  contains  two  affirmations  or  sentences,  "The  suu  gives 
liglit  by  day,"  and  "The  moim  gives  light  by  night."  8.  A  complex  sentence  consists 
of  one  principal  sentence  together  with  one  or  more  dependent  sentences.  In  the  com- 
pound sentence  given  above,  there  are  two  distinct  statements,  and  as  both  are  put  on 
the  same  footing  they  are  said  to  be  eo-ordinate  sentences.  But  when  we  say  "The 
moon  rose  as  the  sun  went  down,"  the  going  down  of  the  sun  is  not  mentioneil  on  its 
own  account;  the  only  thing  directly  affirmed  is  that  the  moon  rose  at  a  certain  time, 
and  the  going  down  of  the  sun  is  onlv  introduced  as  marking  that  time.  Such  clauses 
are  called  tuSordinate  sentences  (see  Oonjdnctions).  The  subordinate  clauses  of  com- 
plex sentences  may  \te  oonsldertxl  as  transformations  of  the  elements  or  the  simple  sen- 
tence; and  according  to  the  natnre  of  the  element  which  has  been  transformed,  they 
might  be  called  noun-sentences,  adjective-sentences,  or  adverbial  sentences — e.g.,  "  The 


rose 
adjectivt 

and  adverbs  that  entsPinto  a  subordinate  sentence,  mav,  one  and  all  of  them,  be  trans- 
formed in  Uieir  turn  into  sentences,  wliich  will  thus  be  subordinate  in  a  still  higher 
degree— e.g.,  "Europe  rejoiced  ttiat  Qreeee  was  deU'oered from  that  oppremve  power"  — 
'"  Europe  rejoiced  (A<>(  Oreee^ftecudtUteredJ^mt/iepoa&r  that  had  oppreised  her."  Here 
the  adjective  oppremive  in  the  first  sentence  has  in  the  second  been  converted  into  a  sen- 
tence which  is  directly  dependent,  not  on  the  principal  sentence  (Europe  rejoiced),  but 
on  the  subordinate,  and  is  therefore  subordinate  in  the  second  degree.  Subordination 
is  seldom  carried  beyond  the  second  or  third  degree,  as  it  becomes  perplexing,  and 
weakens  the  force  of  the  principal  assertion.  The  same  sentence  is  often  compound,  as 
containing  two  or  more  co-ordinate  sentences,  and  at  the  same  time  complex,  as  con- 
taining one  or  more  subordinate  sentences  in  addition;  and  to  discriminate  all  thctse  and 
point  out  their  relations  is  to  give  the  syntactical  analysis  of  the  sentence. 

8ENTER,  Isaac,  1755-99;  b.  N.  H.;  educated  at  Yale  college.  He  was  a  surgeon 
in  the  continental  army,  and  afterward  the  bead  of  the  medical  profession  in  Rhode 
Island. 

8ENXIHEI, — SEITTBT  (from  the  Lat.  tentire,  to  feel  or  perceive,  through  the  Ital. 
tentineUa),  a  private  soldier,  marine,  or  sailor  p>osted  at  a  point  of  trust,  with  the  duty  of 
watching  the  approach  of  an  enemy  or  any  person  suspected  of  liostile  intontioas. 
Sentries  mount  guard  over  depots  of  arms,  the  tents  of  commanding  officers,  etc.  Dur- 
ing the  night  each  sentry  is  intrusted  with  the  "  word, "-or  countersign :  and  no  person, 
however  exalted  in  position,  may  attempt  to  approach  or  pass  him  without  giving  that 
as  a  signal.  In  sucu  case  the  sentry  is  bound  to  arrest  tlie  intruder,  and,  if  necessary', 
to  slioot  him.  It  lias  happened  before  now  that  thecommander-in-cliief  cf  an  army  has 
been  a  prisoner  In  the  hands  of  one  of  his  own  sentries.  When  an  army  is  in  the  field 
the  sentries  are  its  eyes,  for  they  guard  the  approaches  in  every  direction  some  distance 
io  front  of  the  main  body  of  troops.  In  the  event  of  attack  they  give  tlie  alarm  and 
retire  slowly  on  their  supports.  There  is  usually  an  agreement,  tacit  or  expressed, 
between  Qommanders  that  their  outlying  sentries  shall  not  fire'Upon  one  another,  which 
would  onljr  be  productive  of  useless  bloodshed.  Under  martial  law  death  is  the  penalty 
to  a  sentry  for  sleeping  on  guard. 

SEHZA  SO]EU)I'KO  (Ital.  wiftout  the  mute,  or  without  the  damper),  a  musical  term 
which,  when  applied  to  the  violin  or  violoncello,  denotes  that  the  mute  (q.  v.)  is  to  be 
removed.  In  pianoforte  music  it  means  that  the  performer  must  press  down  the  pedal 
which  takes  off  the  dampers. 

aSFAIi.    See  Caltx. 

BBf  ABATE  ESTATE  is  the  legal  term  denoting  the  property  of  a  married  woman, 
whicli  she  holds  independently  of  her  husband's  interference  and  control.  Where  a 
marriage  is  about  to  be  entered  into,  and  the  lady  has  property,  it  is  usual,  before  tlie 
'Hj^rriage,  for  her  to  assign  and  convey  to  trustees  all  or  part  of  her  property,  so  that  it 
may  continue  to  be  vested  in  thcra  for  her  exclusive  benefit,  snd  so  tbal  she  may  be  able 
to  deal  with  it  in  much  the  same  mnnner  as  if  she  were  not  married.  The  deed  in  that 
case  entirely  regulates  the  extent  of  her  rights.  Wliere  the  deed  has  been  properly  exe- 
cuted she  can  draw  the  interest,  and  do  what  she  pleases  with  it.  A  third  parly  who 
bequeaths  property  to  a  married  woman  may  also  so  give  it  as  to  make-It  separate  estate. 
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If  there  is  no  clause  in  the  deedr  or  will  prohibiting  alienation  or  anticipation,  she  will 
be  able  to  dispose  of  her  life-interest.  8ne  can,  in  general,  alienate  lier  separate  estate 
without  her  husband's  consent;  and  she  is  not  bound  out  of  it  to  nrninlain  the  husbaud, 
even  though  he  may  be  destitute;  nor  is  she  bound  to  maintain  heir  cliildren,  uuless  the 
latter  would  otherwise  be  chargeable  to  the  parish.  When  a  wife  incurs  debts  and  lia- 
bilities, her  separate  estate  will  become  chargeable  with  these  unless  she  wns  at  the  time 
acting  only  as  the  agent  of  the  husband,  such  as  ordering  necessaries  for  the  house.  In 
Scotland  a  wife  is  bound  out  of  her  separate  estate  to  maintain  a  destitute  husband,  and  ,' 
the  hu8l)and's  consent  is  necessary  to  her  alienation  of  the  separate  estate.  ; 

SEPARATE  LUTHERAKS  are  those  followers  of  Luther  wlio  in  Prussia  refuse  to 
nnite  with  the  state  church.  In  1817  Frederick  William  III.  formed  a  plan  for  uniting 
the  Reformed  and  the  Lutheran  churches;  but  many  zealous  Lutherans  were  opposed 
to  it,  and  found  a  leader  in  Johann  Gottfried  Scbeibel,  professor  of  theology  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Breslau.  In  1830  two  cabinet  orders,  designed  to  further  the  scheme,  caused 
an  open  breach.  Several  distinguished  men,  many  ministers,  and  nearly  800  families, 
Coined  Scheibel.  He  was  soon  driven  into  exile,  and  died  at  Nuremberg  in  1843.  His 
lollowetB  adhered  to  their  principles.  The  government  employed  agamst  them  both 
policemen  and  soldiers.  Ministers  were  imprisoned,  laymen  fined,  and  religious  meet- 
ings dispersed.  Many  families  emigrated  to  America,  nut  tlie  enthusiasm  of  the  rest 
increased.  In  1840  Frederick  Williiim  IV.  released  the  ministers  from  prison,  allowed 
the  congregations  to  organize  themselves,  and  in  1845  recognized  their  right  to  unite 
under  their  own  officers  free  from  the  control  of  tlie  slate  church.  The  omcial  acts  of 
their  ministers  were  to  be  acknowledged  in  law,  and  their  church  registers  to  be  received 
in  evidence.  Under  these  provisions  a  high  consistory  was  constituted  as  the  supreme 
ecclesiastical  authority  for  separate  Lutherans  in  Prussia.  It  consistsuf  4  members,  and 
has.charge  of  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  churcli,  of  receiving  new  congregations,  of 
parochial  relations,  the  appointments  of  clergymen,  the  ritual,  censures,  compTuints,  and 
the  calling  of  synods.  The  processes  of  discipline  are  admonition,  rc|)uisition  of  a|iolo- 
gies,  and  excommuuication.  The  church  service  is  conducted  according  to  the  receiv(?d 
forms;  preaching  on  free  texts  requires  permission  from  the  high  consistory,  and  the 
Lord's  supper  is  an  essential  part  of  the  chief  service.  Lutherans  are  not  compelled  to 
send  their  cliildren  to  the  united  schools.  In  1847  the  high  consistory  liad  under  its 
charge  21  congregations  with  19,000  members.  A  very  large  number  of  Lutherans, 
influenced  by  tlie  king's  concessions,  remained  in  the  state  church.  Tlie  great  political 
movement  of  1848  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  separate  Lutherans;  but  as  it  also 
encouraged  their  brethren  in  the  state  church  to  strive  within  it,  rather  than  out  of  it, 
lor  greater  independence,  the  alienation  between  the  two  parties  was  increased.  In  later 
years  the  separate  Lutherans  liave  been  divided  amon^  themselves.  In  1801  two  parties 
were  formed,  the  one  conservative  and  the  other  radical,  between  which  friendly  inter- 
course ceased. 

lEPAXATIOS'  of  married  persons  is  either  judicial  or  voluntary.  If  the  parties  enter 
into  a  deed,  or  other  arran^ment,  to  live  separate,  this  is  cidled  a  voluntary  separation, 
and,  in  general,  the  legal  nghts  of  the  parties  are  not  altered,  except  that  if  the  wife  is 
provided  with  maintenance,  she  has  no  longer  an  implied  authority  to  bind  the  hus- 
band. And  thou^  voluntary  separation  is  not  encouraged  by  courts  of  law,  yet  effect 
will  lie  given  frequently  to  deliberate  contracts  of  this  kind  entered  into  between  the 
parties'.     See  Jodiciai.  Sefabatiom. 

-SEFAHATISTS.    See  Quakers,  Oath. 
'  SE'FIA  AND  SEFI'ADS.    See  Ccttlb-fish. 

8EPIA,.  a  pigment  used  as  a  water-color.  It  is  prepared  from  the  secretion  of  a 
peculiar  organ  called  the  ink-bag,  found  in  the  dibranchiate  eephtUopoda,  or  cuttle- 
nahes.  This  secretion  is  black  at  first,  and  insoluble  in  water,  but  extremely  diffusible 
through  it;  it  is  thereforo.a^tated  in  water  to  wash  it,  and  then  allowsd  slowly  to  snth 
side,  after  whicli  the  water  is  poured  off,  and  the  sediment,  when  dry.  enough,  is  fonned- 
into  Ciikes  or  sticks.  In  this  state  it  is  called  "  India  ink."  If,  however,  it  is  dissolved 
in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  it  becomes  brown,  and  is  then  boiled  and  filtered,  after 
which  the  alkali  is  neutralized  .with  an  acid,  and  the  brown  pigment  is  precipitated  and 
dried:  this  constitutes  the  proper  sepia.  It  is  usually  prepared  in  Italy,  great  numl)ers 
of  the  species  which  vields  it  most  abundantly,  $epta  offleinalii,  being  found  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  black  kind,  called  India  ink,  is  prepared  in  China,  Japan,  and  India, 
and  forms  the  common  writing-ink  of  those  countries 

■B'TOT,  corrupted  from  the  Indian  word  tipahi,  a  soldier.  This  word  sipahi,  in  its 
more  familiar  form  of  gpahte;  is  known  in  most  eastern  armies;  and  is  itself  derived 
from  lip,  a  bow  and  arrow,  the  ordinary  armament  of  an  Indian  soldier  in  ancient  times. 
The  word  sepoy  co\r  denotes  a  native  Hindu  soldier  in  the  British  army  in  India.  See 
East  India  Akkt.    The  present  sepoy  force  numbers  about  140,000. 

8EP8.    See  Sktrk. 

SEPTA'BIA  are  ovate  flattened  nodules  of  argillaceous  Umeetone,  internally  divided 
Into  numerous  angular  fragments  by  reticulating  fissures  radiating  from  the  center  to 
the  circamfeience,  which  ai'e  filled  with  some  mineral  substance,  as  carbonate  of  lime 
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or  sulphate  of  baiyfes,  that  has  been  Infiltrated  subsequent  to  their  formation.  The  As- 
sures have  been  produced  by  the  crackiug  of  the  nodule  when  drying.  They  are  largest 
and  most  numerous  in  the  center,  and  gradually  aecreaiie  outward,  showmg  that  the 
exteruul  crust  had  first  become  indurated,  and  so,  preventing  any  alteration  in  the  size 
of  the  whole  mass,  produced  widtr  rents  as  the  interior  contracted.  The  radiating  fig- 
ure, and  the  striking  contrast  between  the  dark  body  of  argillaceous  limestone  and  the 
more  or  less  transparent  sparry  veins,  when  the  nodule  is  cut  and  polished,  has  caused 
thim  to  be  manufactured  into  smiill  tables  and  similar  objects.  They  are,  however, 
most  extensively  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cement.  As  they  ore  composed  of 
clay,  lime,  and  iron,  they  form  a  cement  which  hardens  underwater,  and  which  is  known 
coiiimercially  as  Roman  cement,  because  of  its  properties  being  the  same  as  a  famous 
hydraulic  cement  made  of  furruginous  volcanic  ash  brought  from  Rome,  Septaria  occur 
in  layers  in  clay  deposits,  and  are  quarried  for  economical  purposes  in  the  clays  of  the 
London  basin.  Large  numbers  aii  also  dredged  up  oS  Harwich,  which  have  been 
washed  out  of  the  shore-cliffs  by  the  waves.  "The  nodules  generally  contain  a  scale, 
shell,  plant,  fruit,  coprolite,  or  some  other  or>mnic  substsncc,  forming  the  nucleus  that 
has  apparently  excited  the  metamorphic  action  which  withdrew  from  the  surrounding 
clay  the  calcareous  and  ferruginous  materials  scattered  through  it,  and  aggi-egated  them 
around  itself. 

SZFTEKBEB  (Lat.  »eptem,  seven)  was  the  7th  month  of  the  Roman  calendar,  but  is 


names  for  this  month,  but  the  ancient  appellation  continued  to  hold  its  ground.  The 
Saxons  called  it  gerst-monath,  or  barley-month,  because  barley,  their  chic?  cereal  crop, 
was  generally  harvested  during  this  month.    It  has  always  contained  80  days. 

BEFTXKBaiSTS— BEPTXKBBI'SERB  (Fr.  Septembruntrt),  the  name  given  to  the 
frantic  e.vecuiioners  in  what  are  known  as  the  "  September  massacres"  in  Paris.  The 
particular  causesof  this  ferocious  outburst  were  twofold — mad  fear  of  domestic  traitors 
and  of  foreign  despots.  The  news  came  pouring  into  Paris,  ever  more  and  more  mad- 
dening, of  Prussian  and  Austrian  hordes  marching  victorious  over  the  froutiors;  insolent 
royalists  obtruding  themselves  in  the  van  of  the  invading  armies,  and  breathing  tlireat- 
enmgs  and  slnugliter;  while  numerous  aristocrates  (i.e.,  lavorefs  of  the  king  and  court) 
were  believed  to  be  making  preparations  to  receive  them  in  Paris.  At  the  very  same 
moment.broke  out  theToyalist  insurrection  in  La  Vendie,  rendering  France  still  further 
delirious,  whereupon  Danton,  "minister  of  justice,"  got  a  decree  passed,  Aug.  28, 1798, 
ordering  domiciliary  visits  for  the  arrest  of  all  suspected  persons,  and  for  the  seizure  of 
arms  of  which  patriotic  France  stood  much  in  need.  Upward  of  2,000  stand  of  anus 
were  got  in  this  way,  and  400  head  of  new  prisoners.  On  the  morning  of  Sept.  2  the 
news  of  the  capture  of  Verdun  by  the  Prussians  arrived.  The  mingled  rage  and  panic 
of  the  people  cannot  be  describea.  All  the  bells  in  Paris  were  set  a-cln^ging;  men  and 
women  hurried  in  myriads  to  the  Ghmnp  de  Mars  to  get  themselves  enrolled  as  volun- 
teers. Danton  entered  the  leeisluture — "  the  black  brows  clouded,  the  colosaus-Qgure 
tramping  heavy,  giira  energy  looking  from  all  features  of  the  rugged  man" — and  made 
that  famous  speech,  ending:  "Pour  let  vainere,  pour  lei  aiterrtr,  gve  faut-ilf  De 
Vaudace,  eneoi-e  de  Vavdaee,  et  tovjour»  de  Vamdau."  The  effect  was  electrical.  He 
obtained  from  the  assembly  a  decree  condemning  to  death  all  "who  refused  to  march 
to  the  frontiers  or  to  take  up  arms."  But  patriotism  agiiinst  foreigners  was  not  enough. 
Were  not  the  traitors  at  home  deserving  of  death  ?  Marat  thought  so:  multitudes  of 
ardent  frantic  men  and  women  shared  his  conviction;  but  it  is  not  proved  that  either 
Marat  or  Danton  formally  ordered  the  massacres,  or,  indeed,  that  anybody  ordered 
them.  They  were  rather  the  spontaneous  outburst  of  patriotic  insanity,  beholding  aris- 
tocratic treachery  and  plots  everywhere.  Priests,  Swiss  soldiers,  aged  and  mflrm 
paupers,  women  both  reputable  and  disreputable,  and  criminals.  Were  mercilessly  cut 
down  or  shot.  Prom  Sunday  afternoon  till  Thursday  evening  the  wild  butchery  we»t 
on  at  the  Bicfitre,  tlie  Abbaye,  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites,  the  Conciergerie  dn 
'  Palais,  the  Grand  Chfitelet,  St.  Firmln,  La  Force,  and  the  Salpftriftre.  One  gathers  a 
glimpse  of  the  savage  sincerity  of  the  Septembriseurs  when  one  reads  that  the  gold 
rings,  watches,  money,  etc.,  found  on  the  persons  of  the  massacred  were  all  religiously 
brought  to  the  town-hall ;  not  a  single  thing  was  stolen  or  furtively  appropriated  until 
after  the  essential  work  was  done.  Then  Ihe  roughs  or  blackgua^s  ("  sons  of  dark- 
ness," as  Cariyle  calls  tfaem)  sallied  out  into  the  streets  like  Mobawks  or  Alsatians,  and 
commenced  to  plunder,  but  were  speedily  suppressed  and  forced  lieck  into  their  dens. 

Qreat  mlsapprehenidon  prevails  as  to  the  numbers  who  perished  in,.these  fearful  scenes. 
Royalist  pamphleteers  and  others,  trusting  mainly  to  fantasy  (according  to  Oarlyle,  Fr. 
JieD.,  vol.  ii.  p.  158)  reckon  the  victims  at  8,000.  6.000,  and  even  12,000;  but  the  aocunite 
advocate  Maton  (who  was  in  the  thick  of  the  horrors,  and  narrowly  esc.iped  the  guillo- 
tine) reduces  the  number,  by  "  arithnietical  ciphers  and  lists,"  to  1088,  which,  be  it 
observed,  included  numliers  of  forgere  of  assignats,  and  other  criminals.  It  was  a  sad 
and  horrible  affair,  as  all  massacres  are;  but  it  is  above  all  things  desirable  to  know 
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esactly  the  dinutuiont  of,  ancl  Qm  motives  tliat  stirred  the  actors  in,  so  execrable  a 
tragedy. 

SEPTIKOIiS,  in  music.    Wlien  a  note  is  divided  into  7  instead  of  4  parts — for  e:^ample, 
a  minim  into  7  quavers,  or  a  crotchet  into  6  semiquavers — the  group  is  called  a  septimole, 

-;E-~2" m    ^ *Sg*f  ^"~|    and  the  figure  7  is  generally  placed  over  it.    A  septimole 


may  also  occur  in  a  }  measure,  in  which  case  the  7  notes  are  collectively  of  the  value, 
not  of  4,  but  of  6. 

BEPTVAOEB'IKA  SUHOAT  (Lat.  Septuagtsima,  "tlie  seventieth'^,  the  third  Sunday 
before  Zent  (q.v.),  so  called,  like  "  Bexagcsima"  and  "  Quinquagesima,"  from  its  diO'. 
tance  (reclioned  in  round  numbers)  before  Easter. 

SEP 'TVAGIHT  (Qr.  Hoi  Urn  0,  or  hoi  0;  Lat.  Septuaginia;  Seventy,  LXX.,  Alexaiv 
drine  version,  etc.),  the  most  ancient  Greel(  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  that  has 
come  down  to  us,  and  the  one  commonly  in  use  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ. 
Its  ori^  is  shrouded  in  deep  obscurity.  The  principal  myth  about  it — repeated  by 
Philo,  Joeephus,  the  Talmud,  and  the  church  fathers  (Justin,  Clement  of  Aluximdria, 
£piphanius,  and  the  rest),  with  individual  variations — is  contained  in  a  letter  purporting 
to  be  written  by  a  Qreelc,  Aiisteaa,  to  his  brother,  Philokrates,  during  liie  reign  of  Ptol 
emy  Philadelphus  (284-347  B.C.).  Tliis  king,  it  is  stated,  anxious  to  embody  m  a  collec- 
tion the  laws  of  all  nations  on  which  he  was  engaged,  also  those  of  the  Jews,  inviled,  by 
the  advice  of  his  librarian,  Demetrius  Phalereus,  73  men  of  learning  and  emiueuco  from 
Palestine,  who  performed  the  task  of  translation  (on  the  isle  of  Pharos)  in  73  days.  The 
facts  upon  which  this  legend — utterly  rejected  now  as  a  piece  of  history — rests,  cannot 
well  be  ascertained  now.  So  much,  however,  seems  clear  from  another  anterior  testimony 
(Arlstobulus),  that  Ptolemy,  aided  by  Demetrius,  did  cause  a  Greek  versii(m  of  tlie  Penta- 
teuch to  be  executed,  probably  during  the  time  of  his  being  coregent  of  Ptolemy  Lagi. 
That  the  translator  or  translators,  however,  were  not  Palestinian  but .  Egyptian  Jews, 
spears  equallv  clear  both  from  the  state  of  the  text  from  wUich  the  trauslatioii  must 
have  been  macie,  and  from  the  intimate  acquaintimce  with  Egyptian  manners  and  cus- 
toms which  it  evinces.  Tbis  text  differs,  especially  in  tlie  Pentateuch,  considerably  from 
otir  received  text,  but  agrees  in  many  instances  with  the  Samaritan  (q.v.).  The  question 
of  the  number  of  traaslators  has  been  much  and  warmly  discussed,  but  with  little  positive 
lesult.  So  much  only  seems  certain,  that  different  hands  were  employed  in  the  render- 
ing of  the  different  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  upon  which  infinite  cure  was  bestowed,  as 
trell  as  of  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which,  indeed,  do  not  seem  to  have  Veen 
done  at  the  same  time.  In  some  instances,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  translation  had 
been  made  before  the  non-pentateuchial  boolu  were  united  with  the  others  into  one 
oaoon.  This  seems  particularly  evident  in  the  case  of  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  whichy  in 
the  translation,  appears  in  a  more  primitive  form  than  in  the  state  in  which  we  possess 
it  now.  Jn  a  less  degree  does  this  discrepancy  appear  in  Job,  tliu  Proverbs,  Daniel,  and 
Esther;  of  these,  however,  oar  canon  protwbly  contains  the  original  form,  while  the 
LXX.  shows  later  variants.  It  is,  however,  in  neitlier  of  these  books  to  be  decided  now 
vhetber  the  discrepancies  observable  are  duo  to  an  already  altered  text  upon  which  the 
translators  worked,  or  whether  they  were  thrfr  own  emendations ;  or  even  whether  many 
of  them  are  not  due  to  a  much  later  period.  The  translation  of  the  lxx)k  of  Daniel  M 
the  most  fl^rant  instance  of  subsequently  introduced  "corrections"  and  additions. 
Apart  from  me  apocryphal  pieces  attached  to  it,  its  obscure  passages  were  "emendated" 
to  such  an  extent  by  both  Jews  and  Christians,  that  it  was  by  the  authority  of  the  early 
cbarch  utterlv  rejected,  and  replaced  by  the  version  of  Theodotion.  The  translator  of 
Job,  though  less  arbitrary,  has  yet  altered,  added  to,  and  abbreviated  considerably,  his 
text  Esther  has  many  apocryphal  additions,  which  owe  their  origin  probably  to  the 
Alexandrine  period,  and  never  existed  In  Hebrew.  Of  exaggerated  liieralness  is  the 
rersion  of  Ecclesiastes  and  the  Psalms.  Among  the  most  successful  books  are  to  be 
mentioned  the  Psalms  and  Ezekiel.  But,  on  the  whole,  there  is  to  l>e  noticed  through- 
out, a  lack  of  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  original,  a  striving  after  minute  fidelity  in  one 
part,  and  an  unbridled  arbitrariness  in  anotlier;  further,  a  desire  to  tone  down  or  to 
utterly  eliminate  anthropomorphisms  or  anything  that  appeared  objectionable  to  the 
refined  taste  of  the  time. 

The  Septuagint  was  held  In  the  very  highest  repute  among  the  Alexandrine  Jews, 
'While  the  Palestinians  looked  upon  it  as  a  dangerous  innovation,  and  even  instituted  the 
day  of  its  completion  as  a  day  of  mourning.  Qradualljr,  however,  it  also  found  its  way 
ioto  Palestine,  and  at  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  New  Testament  it  seems  almost 
to  have  superseded  the  original,  considering  that  its  quotations  from  the  Old  Testtkment 
are  almost  invariably  given  from  the  LXX.  It  was  read  and  interpreted  in  the  syna- 
gogues for  some  centuries  after  Christ,  until  the  increasing  knowledge  of  the  origmal, 
fostered  by  the  many  academies  and  schools  and  tl)e  frequent  disputations  with  the 
early  Christians,  brought  other  and  more  faithful  and  literal  translations,  such  as  that 
of  Aquila,  Theodotion,  etc..  Into  use,  and  gradually  the  LXX.  was  aUogether  discarded 
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in  the  synagogue.  The  church,  however,  for  a  loDg  time,  and  the  Oreek  church  up  to 
this  day,  cousidered  it  as  of  equal  authority  and  inspiration  with  the  Hebrew  text  itself; 
and  many  translations  were  made  from  it  into  the  vernaculars  of  different  Christian 
communities  (the  Itala,  the  Syriac,  the  Ethiopian,  Egyptian,  Armenian,  Gcorgiuu, 
Slavonian,  etc.).  The  large  aiifusion  of  the  LXX.  among  the  Hellenists  and  ihe 
churches,  and  the  want  of  anything  like  a  critically  tlxed  text,  together  with  the  pious 
desire  lx>dily  to  insert  the  peculiar  explanation  given  to  obscure  passages  by  smgle 
authorities,  the  ignorance  of  the  copyists,  and  a  number  of  other  causes,  contributed  not 
a  little  to  render  the  HSS.  corrupt,  in  some  instances  past  mending.  Nor  were  tlie 
endeavors  of  Origcn  (q.v.)  in  his  Uexapla,  or  of  Lucianus  and  Hesychius  for  a  rcstora- 
■tton  of  the  proper  text  of  any  avail,  l^e  principal  MS8.  that  have,  as  far  as  we  know, 
survived  are  the  Codex  Alexaudrinus  iu  the  British  museum,  the  Codex  Yaticanus  in 
Rome,  and  the  Siuaitic  Codex  (imperfect)  in  St.  Petersburg,  ail  of  which  tielong  to  the 
.time  ijetween  t)ie  4th  and  6th  centuries  ad.  The  principal  editions  ar^Q  the  Compluten,- 
sian  (1514-17),  reprinted  in  the  Autwerjj  and  Paris  Polygot;  the  Aldine  of  Venice  (1518); 
the  Sixtinc  of  Rome  (1587),  partly  reprinted  in  Walton's  Polygot  (1657),  by  Lamb  Bros. 
(Praneker,  1709);  Beineccius  (Leip.  1730);  Parsons  &  Holmes  (Oxford,  1798-1827);  Tis- 
chendorf  (1850,  etc.).  Following 'more  closely  the  Codex  Alexandririus  is  the  edition 
of  Grabe  (Oxford,  1707-20,  completed  by  P.  Lee),  reprinted  by  Breitinger  (Zttrich, 
1730-33)  and  others.  The  Alexandrine  Codex  hag  been  reproduced  in  fac-simile  by  H. 
H.  Baber;  the  Siuaitic  in  the  same  manner  by  Tischendorf.  Some  other  MS.  recen- 
sions are  mentioned  by  the  early  fathers,  such  as  the  "Hebrew,"  the  "Syrian,"  the 
"Samaritan,"  the  "Hellenian,"  etc.  The  literature  of  the  LXX.  is  very  large,  and 
special  grammars  and  dictionaries  have  been  compiled  fur  its  peculiarly  corrupt  idiom. 

SEFUXCEKAIi  KOnBS.  The  practice  of  rearing  mounds  Qf  earth  and  stone  over  the 
resting-place  of  the  dead  may  be  traced  to  remote  antiquity.  It  had  doubtless  its  orijjin 
in  the  heap  of  earth  displaced  by  iuterment  which,  in  tue  case  of  the  illustrious  wamor 
or  chief,  it  became  the  practice  to  raise  into  the  size  and  form  of  the  barrow  or  tumuloa 
which  is  found  all  over  northern  Europe,  from  Orcut  Britain  and  Ireland  to  Upsula  in 
Sweden  and  tlie  steppes  of  Ukraine.  Sepulchral  mounds  of  some  sort  seem,  indeed,  to 
have  been  erected  among  all  the  nations  of  Asia  as  well  as  of  Europe,  and  they  are 
found  in  numbers  in  Central  America.  Some  of  the  larger  tumuli  or  moathills  are  but 
partially  artificial,  natural  mounds  having  been  added  to  oi  shaped  into  the  form  which 
It  was  wished  that  they  should  take.  There  is  considerable  diversity  in  the  form  of 
the  tumuli,  the  different  forms  corresponding  to  different  periods  considerably  remote 
from  each  other.  The  oldest  are  long-shaped,  and  in  the  form  of  gigantic  graves,  often 
depressed  iu  the  center  and  elevated  toward  one  end.  Inside  the  tumulus  ue  body  was 
hiid  at  full  length,  often  along  with  spear  and  aiTow  heads  of  flint  and  bone.  The  bell 
and'bowl-shaped  tumuli  seem  to  have  succeeded  this  early  form.  Within  them  is  often 
found  a  short  cist  and  primitive  cinerary  urn,  showing  that  the  body  had  been  burned; 
but  there  appears  also  to  be  evidence  that  the  processes  of  inhumation  and  cremation 
had  been  in  use  contemporaneously,  or  sometimes  the  body  was  placed  witliin  the  cist 
in  a  sitting  posture.  Skeletons  of  dogs  and  horses  are  occa.<iionally  found  beside  tho 
ashes  of  the  deceased.  The  sepulchral  mounds  which  seem  to  be  of  latest  date«re  broad 
and  low,  sun'ounded  sometimes  by  an  earthen  vallum,  and  sometimes,  particularly  in 
Scotland  and  Scandinavia,  by  a  circle  of  standing  stones.  In  both  the  inclosed  and 
encircled  tumuli,  weapons  have  been  foujid  l)elonging  to  the  period  when  the  metallur^ic 
arts  were  practiced,  and  in  some  instances  Roman  as  well  as  native  relics.  A  remarka- 
ble form  oC  tumulus  frequent  in  Sweden,  and  occaiiionally  seen  in  Scotland,  consists  of 
an  oblong  mound  larger  than  the  primitive  baiTow,  and  terminated  at  both  ends  in  * 
jioint,  whence  it  has  l^en  called  the  »kiba  calunger,  or  ship-barrow.  Scandinavian  anti- 
quaries have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  bodies  of  the  warriors  of  the  deep  were 
sometimes  burned  in.their  ships,  whose  form  was  repeated  in  the  earthwork  reared  al>ove> 
their  ashes. 

The  most  numerous  class  of  sepulchral  mounds  in  Scotland  are  the  eaim*  (q.v.)  or 
tumuli  of  stone,  which  abound  in  every  district  of  the  country,  iand  were  often  of  nnicdi 
larger  dimensions  than  the  earthen  tumulL  Another  species  of  monument  is  the 
eromleeh  (q.v.). 

SETTTLVEOA,  JuAK  Oines  de,  a  Spanish  historian,  sumamed  the  Li vr  of  Spain,  was  b. 
at  Pozo-blanco,  in  the  nei^borhood  of  Cordova,  about  1490;  studied  first  at  Cordova 
and  Alcala,  and  went  to  Bologna  in  1515,  where  he  obtained  the  acquaintance  and 
esteem  of  the  most  celebrated  savans  of  Italy  and  Spain.  There  he  wrote  the  life  of 
cardinal  Albornoz,  which  was  published  in  1521.  He  assisted  cardinal  Cajelan  at  Naples 
hi  revising  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  1586  returned  to  Spain  as  chap- 
lain and  liistoriographcr  to  Charles  V. ,  and  preceptor  to  his  son,  afterwards  Philip  II. 
Died  in  1673  or  1574.  Erasmus  speaks  of  Sepulveda  in  the  Cieeronianus  in  terms  of 
high  encomium,  and  there  is  indeed  little  doubt  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  and  best  writers  of  his  time.  His  works  comprise  Latin  translations  of  part  of 
Aristolle  (1531 )_,  and  of  the  commentary  of  Alexander  Apbrodisiensis  (1527);  misccUa- 
nedus  diascriations,  among  which  were  treatises  on  fate  and  free-will,  in  opposition  to 
Luther  (1526),  in  favor  of  a  war  with  the  Turks  (1529),  in  defense  of  Alberto  Pio  Csrdi- 
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nal  Carpi  (15811,  on  marriage  (1581),  and  in  support  of  the  congruency  of  tlie  militaiy 
profession  with  Christianity  (1541),  on  monarciiy  and  the  duty  of  kings  (1571).  His 
liistories  of  tliu  ruign  of  Chnrlea  V.,  of  that  of  Philip  II.,  and  of  the  couqucsts  of  the 
Bpaniards  in  Mexico,  all  of  them  written  in  Latin,  are  still  inedited.  His  other  works 
vere  collected  and  published  by  ttie  royal  academy  of  history  at  Madrid  in  1780  (4  vols, 
fol.),  accompanied  with  a  portrait  of  SepulTeda,  and  an  account  of  bis  life  and 
writings. 

/  SEQUATCHIE,  a  co.  in  e.  Tennessee,  drained  by  the  Sequatchie  ri^er,  a  brunch  of 
'.  the  Tennessee,  flowing  through  it  centrally;  250  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  2,565 — 2,557 of  Amer- 
ican birtb,  56  colored.  -  Its  surf  ace  is  mountainous  in  the  n.  iind  s.  where  part  of  the 
elevated  country  belongs  to  the  Cumberlund,  and  part  to  Walden's  ridge.  The  hills  are 
largely  covered  with  forests  of  oak  and  hicliory.  On  the  river  bottoms  are  groves  of 
bemdi,  maple,  and  cottonwood.  Its  soil  is  moderately  fertile,  producing  grain  and 
tobacco  in  the  arable  portions,  and  is  well  adapted  to  stock  raising.  Wool  is  exported. 
Its  mineral  products  comprise  limestone,  iron,  and  coal.    Co.  seat,  Dunlap. 

SEQUXSTSATIOlf,  the  Scotch  legal  term  for  bankruptcy  (q.v.). — In  English  law 
sequestratiop  is  the  appropriate  term  denoting  the  process  by  which  the  creditor  of  a 
clergyman  of  the  church  of  England  in  possession  of  a  living  sues  out  execution  on  his 
judgment,  and  obtains  payment'  of  the  debt.  In  ordinary  cases  of  lay  debtors,  the  sher- 
iff takes  possession  of  the  real  estate  of  judgment  debtors;  but  when  the  debtor  is  a 
clergyman,  the  bishop  puts  in  force  the  law,  and  appoints  sequestrators  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  benefice,  and  draw  the  emoluments,  and  pay  them  over  to  the  creditor,  first 
making  due  provision  for  the  proper  celebration  of  divine  worship. 

SE'QUIK  (Ital.  teechino,  from  zecea,  the  name  of  the  Venetian  mint),  a  gold  coin, first 
struck  at  Venice  about  the  emi  of  the  18th  c,  was  about  the  size  of  a  ducat  (q  v.),  and 
equivalent  to  about  Qs.  4d.  sterling.  Coins  of  the  same  name,  but  varying  in  value, 
were  issued  by  other  states. 

SEQUOIA,  a  genus  of  coniferous  trees  of  the  cypress  family,  comprising  two  spe- 
cies, the  sequoia  temperoirens,  or  redwood,  of  the  Coast  ranges  of  California,  and  the  8. 
mgantea,  the  big  tree,  or  big  redwood,  growing  upon  the  western  side  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.    See  I&dwood  and  Califoknia. 

SEQUOYAH,  a  co.  in  8.w.  Kansas,  intersected  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  railroad;  864  eq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  568—621  of  American  birth.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Arkansas  river,  flowing  through  it  centrally,  its  course  being  followed  by  the  railroad. 
Its  burface  is  aicrtile  rolling  prairie.  x 

KEKAOIIO  properly,  SekaI)  is  the  palace  of  the  sultan  at  Constantinople.  It  stands 
in  a  beautiful  Mtuation  on  a  head  of  land  projecting  into  the  sea,  known  as  the  Golden 
Horn,  and  is  inclosed  by  walls  7i  m.  in  circuit.  Within  the  walls  are  a  variety  of 
mosques,  gardens,  and  large  edifices,  capable  of  containing  20,000  persons,  though  the 
whole  number  of  the  inhal)itants  scarcely  ever  reaches  the  half  of  this.  "The  prmcipal 
entrance  (BaW  hvmayun,  or.  Sublime  gate)  is  a  kind  of  pavilion,  which  is  constantly 
guarded  by  eapufju,  or  officers  of  the  seraglio;  and  the  chief  of  the  large  edifices  within 
n  the  harem  (Arab,  sacred  spot),  which  is  distinctly  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
seraglio,  and  consists  of  a. group  of  houses  and  gardens,  one  of  each  being  possessed  by 
each  of  the  sultan's  wives,  and  of  the  habitations  of  the  concubines  and  slaves.  The 
hnrem  is  ruled  by  the  kit^ja-khatun,  or  inspector  of  the  women,  who  is  under  the  sultan's 
authority  alone,  and  is  supplied  with  what  they  require  by  the  kislar-aga,  or  cliief  of  the 
black  eunuchs  who  form  the  principal  or  inner  guard  of  the  harem.  The  second  and 
outer  ^ard  is  given  to  the  white  eunuchs,  under  their  chief  the  kapu-agagty,  or  hipu- 
cghlan.  Other  classes  of  household  oflacers  are  the  mntei  (Turkish,  hoA&n  or  dtUxu), 
who,  till  recently,  were  the  executors  of  the  sultan's  orders,  especially  those  in  which 
the  utmost  secresy  was  required;  the  bo»tavji»,  or  gardeners;  the  haltajU,  or  cleavers  of 
wood;  and  the  il»h,-ogKUin»,  ox  attendants  of  the  sultan.  The  sultan's  mother  always 
resides  within  the  seraglio,  but  his  sisters  do  not.  Access  may  easily  be  had  to  the 
seraglio,  with  the  exception  of  the  harem,  which  is  scrupulously  guarded  from  even  the 
eyes  of  strangers.  Tlie  English  have  improperly  confounded  the  two  terms  "seraglio" 
and  "harem."' 
\  SESAINQ,  a  t.  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  Liege,  and  between  three  and  four  m. 
8.W.  from  Liege,  on  the  right  bank  of  llie  Meuse.  It  is  a  station  on  the  railway  between 
Namur  and  Liege,  and  is  connected  by  a  handsome  suspension-bridge  with  the  village 
of  Jemcppe,  on  the  left  bunk  of  the  Meuse.  Seraing  is  a  place  of  great  activity,  and 
contains  a  manufactory  of  steam-machinery,  locomotives,  etc.,  which  is  probably  the 
largest  in  the  world.  This  manufactory  was  established  by  an  Englishman,  John 
Cockerill,  in  1816;  the  king  of  Holland,  to  whose  dominion  Bel^um  then  belonged, 
joining  him  in  the  enterpfise.  After  the  revolution  of  1880,  Cockerill  bought  up  the 
shares  belonging  to  the  king  of  Holland,  and  the  works  became  entirely  his  own.  On 
his  death  in  1840,  a  company  was  formed,  called  T/i  John  Cockerill  Soeiite,  to  which  they 
now  belong.  'They  occMipy  the  former  palace  of  the  prince-bishops  of  Liege,  which  still 
forms  their  front,  the  exiensive  gardens  behind  it  having  been  covered  with  buildings, 
Where  all  the  processes  of  machine-making  are  carried  on.    Forty  or  fifty  tall  chimneys 
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are  clustered  on  this  spot.    The  town  depends  on  them  works  for  its  prosperity.    Fop. 
'70,  23,000;  '75,  80,103. 

SZSA'JO.    See  Bo8Nii-SEKAi. 

SEBAXPO'KE,  a  neat  t.  of  British  India,  built  in  the  European  style,  and  extending 
a  mile  along  ilie  right  banic  of  the  Hooghly,  14  m.  n.  of  Calcutta.  Paper  is  here  manu- 
factured in  large  quantity.  Serampore  was  at  one  time  a  Danish  settlement,  but  waa 
traasferi'cd  by  purchase  to  the  British  in  1845.    Pop.  '71,  24,440. 

SEBAKO.    See  Cbram. 

KEBA'F£1TK  (Gr.  serapeion  or  larapeiotC),  a  temple  so  named  in  honor  of  Serapis  (q>.>, 
several  of  wliioh  are  known  to  have  existed  in  tlie  ancient  -wrtVld.  The  most  rcmarkabM 
of  these  temples  was  that  of  Alexandria,  which  was  situated  s.  of  the  canal,  and  outside 
the  walls  of  the  city,  and  superseded  an  older  temple  at  Rhacotis.  Hither  was  trans- 
ported the  statue  of  Dis  or  Pluto  from  Sinope  by  Ptolemy  I.,  and  attached  to  it  was  th<j 
celelirated  Alexandrian  library  (q.v.).  The  serapeum  at  Memphis  attained  scarcely  lesA 
reputation,  and  consisted  of  a  group  of  temples  dedicated  to  Astarte,  Anubis,  Imoathos 
or  yEsculapius,  and  Serapis.  It  was  approached  from  the  city  of  Memphis  by  an 
avenue  of  sphinxes,  which  had  already  become  partially  buriea  in  the  sands  in  The 
days  of  Striibo,  and  were  discovered  by  M.  Mariette  in  1860,  who,  after  a  seriea  of 
excavations,  uncovered  the  ruins,  and  discovered  the  cemeteries  of  the  mummied  apis 
or  bulls  sacred  to  Ptah  and  Osiris  at  Memphis.  Close  to  the  serapeum  was  tlie  apeum, 
or  temple  of  the  living  apis,  in  which  the  bull  lived,  as  well  as  the  cow  which  had  pro- 
duced him.  The  serapeum,  or,  as  it  was  called  in  Egyptian,  the  abode  of  Oaorhapt,  ot 
the  OMris-Apis,  was.  in  fact,  the  sepulcher  of  the  bull.  The  most  remarkable  part  of  the 
work,  which  was  of  tircat  extent,  was  the  subterranean  tombs  of  the  mummies  of  the 
apis,  consisting  of  galleries  with  numerous  chambers,  in  wliich  the  remains  of  these 
bulls  had  been  deposited  from  the  reign  ot  Amenophis  III.  of  the  18th  dynasty,  alwut 
1400  B.C.,  till  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Two  principal  galleries  contained  the  tombs. 
The  second  gallery,  commenced  in  the  53d  year  of  Psammetichus  I.,  was  on  a  grander, 
scale  than  the  first,  with  larger  sepulchral  chambers  and  magnificent  sarcophagi  of 
granite,  measuring  sometimes  13  ft.  high,  15  ft.  long,  and  weighing  many  tons.  During 
the  reigii  of  the  Persians,  and  subsequently,  the  chambers  decreased  m  size,  and  tlie 
monuments  exhibit  the  general  decadence  of  the  arts.  The  apis,  considered  as  the  J 
incarnation  of  the  god  PtJih  during  life,  received  royal  and  divine  honors  after  deatli;  • 
his  hotly,  or  the  principal  portion,  being  embalmed,  and  a  sepulchral  tablet  or  tomb- 
stone placed  on  Ws  sepulcher.  along  with  other  tablets  of  diffjrent  worshipers,  who 
adored  his  divinity,  and  dedicated  uem  to  the  deceased  bull.  As  the  principal  tomb- 
stone of  the  bull  contained  the  dates  of  the  king's  reign  in  which  he  was  bom  or 
discovered,  enthroned  In  the  apeum,  and  died  or  was  buried  in  the  serapeum,  these 
tablets  have  liecome  an  important  element -for  the  chronology  of  the  19th  and  subse- 
quent dynasties,  and  have  aided  to  fix  some  of  the  hitherto  doubtful  points  of  the 
chronology  of  the  period.  They  terminate  with  Ptolemy  Euergetes  II.,  177  B.C.  The 
tablets,  votive  and  sepulchral,  amounted  to  about  1200,  and  the  most  remarkaMe  are  at 
present  in  the  niusenm  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris.  Kumerous  bronze  fignres  and  other 
antiquiiies  were  found  during  the  excavations,  comprising  costly  objects  of  Jewelry, 
many  of  which  are  also  in  the  Louvre.  Besides  these,  several  Greek  papyri  which' 
appear  to  have  formerly  t>elongcd  to  the  library  or  archives  of  the  serapeum  were  pre- 
viously known,  and  many  have  been  published.  These  throw  great.liglit  upon  the  con- 
stituticm  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  serapeum,  among  which  waa  a  kind  of  order  of  monks, 
wlio  lived  within  the  precincts  of  the  building,  beyond  which  they  did  not  gb,  and' 
subsisted  iipon  alms  or  the  contributions  of  their  family. — Mariette,  Serap&um  &  Metn- 
phi»  (4to,  Paris,  185«);  La  Mire  d'Apit  (4to,  Paris,  1858);  Ath«n,.  Fran.  (4to,  Paris, 
1855-56);  Lepsius,  Ueber  den  Apis-kreit,  ZetUeh.  d.  Morg.  QaeiL  (8vo,  Leip.  1868). 

SESAFHIM  (plural  of  serapfi),  celestial  beings  in  attendance  upon  Jehovah,  men- 
tioned by  Isaiah.  They  are  similar  to  the  cherubim  (q.v.),  have  the  human  form — face,- 
voice,  two  hands,  and  two  feet — but  six  wings,  with  four  of  which  they  cover  their  face 
and  feet — as  a'sign  of  reverence — while  with  two  they  fly.  Nothing  is  more  uncertain 
than  the  origin  of  this  conception,  or  of  the  word  which  expresses  it.  Their  office  of 
singing  the  praises  of  Jehovah's  greatness,  and  of  being  the  swift  messengers  between 
heaven  an  dearth,  does  not  go  far  to  explain  it.  Deserving  of  consideration,  however, 
considering  the  close  contact  between  Judea  and  Assyria  and  Babylon,  both  before  and 
after  the  captivity,  is  a  comparison  between  the  seraphim  and  the  winged  men  and 
beasts  that  have  been  brought  to  light  in  these  last-named  countries. 

8ESATHIKE,  a  keyed  musical  instrument  in  which  the  sounds  were  produced  by  the 
action  of  wind  on  free  vibratory  reeds.     It  was  the  precursor  of  the  harmonium  (q.v.). 

SEKA'FIS,  or  Sarapis,  the  Greek  name  of  an  Egyptian  deitv,  introduced  into  Egypt 
in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  I.,  or  Soter.  This  monarch  is  said  to  have  seen  the  image  of  a 
god  in  a  dn-am,  commanding  him  to  remove  it  from  the  place  where  it  was ;  and  Sosibiua. 
a  traveler,  having  recognized  it  as  existing  at  Sinope,  Soteles  and  Dionysius  were  sent 
from  Egypt,  and  brought  it  from  Sinope  to  Alexandria.    On  its  arrival  it  was  examined 
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hj  Timotbeus  the  interpreter  and  the  celebrated  Hanetho,-  -who  called  it  Serapis.  and 
appear  to  have  ideutitled  it  wicli  Osorhapia,  or  Osiris  united  with  Apia,  i.e.,  Osiris,  in 
in  Ills  character  of  the  Egyptian  Pluto,  as  a  deity  of  similar  cliaracter.  The  figure,  in 
fact,  appears  to  Iiave  tjeen  one  of  Hades  or  Pluto,  liaviog  at  its  side  Cerberus,  and  a 
O.ragon  or  sualie.  According  to  some  authorities,  tlie  statue  of  Serapis  was  sent  to 
Ptolemy  II.,  or  Pbiladelphus,  because  that  monarcli  bad  relieved  the  city  of  Sniope 
from  famine  by  supplying  it  with  com,  and  the  statue  wag  placed  in  the  Serapeum,  at 
the  promontory  of  Khacotis.  The  Serapis  of  tlie  Ptolemaic  period,  however,  was  not  an 
Egyptian,  but  a  Greek  deity,  whose  temple  was  not  admitted  into  the  precincts  of  Egyp- 
tian cities,  and  only  found  favor  in  the  Greek  cities  founded  in  Eirypt.  It  ia  said  thai  43 
temples  were  erected  under  the  Ptolemies  and  Romans  to  tliis  god  in  Egypt.  His  resem- 
blance to  Osiris  consisted  in  his  chthonic  or  infernal  character,  oa  judge  of  the  dead  nod 
ruler  of  Hades.  Alxiut  his  nature  and  attributes  the  Greeks  themselves  entertained  very 
(lifterent  ideas,  some  coniiideriug  him  allied  to  the  sun,  others  to  .^sculapius  or  Hades. 
The  god  liad  a  magnificent  temple  at  Alexandria,  to  which  was  attached  the  celebrated 
library;  another  at  Memphis,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cemetery  of  the  mummies  of  the 
Apis,  which  lias  l)een  recently  excavated  by  M.  Mariette ;  and  another  temple  at  Canopus. 
From  recent  discoveries,  it  appears  that  be  represented  or  w'as  ideniiHed  with  tlM 
Hesiri  Api,  or  Osvrapis,  the  "Osirified'"  or  "dead  Apis,"  who  was  also  invested  -with 
many  of  the  attributes  of  Osiris,  and  considered,  while  living,  to  be  the  incarnation  of 
the  god  Ptuh-Socharis-Osiris,  the  tutelary  divinity  of  Memphis,  llie  worship  of  Serapis, 
introduced  into  Egypt  by  the  Ptolemies,  subsequently  became  greatly  extended  in  Asia 
Minor;  and  his  image,  in  alliance  with  that  of  Isis  ana  other  deities,  appears  on  many  of 
the  cuius  of  the  imperial  (lays  of  Rome.  In  146  A.D.  the  worsliip  of  the  god  was  intro- 
duced into  the  city  of  Rome  by  Antoninus  Pius,  and  the  mysteries  celebrate<l  on  May 
6;  but  they  were  not  Ion?  after  abolished  by  the  senate,  on  account  of  their  licentious 
character.  A  cclebrateof  tt-mple  of  Serapis  also  existed  at  Puteoli  (Pozzuoli),  near 
Naples,  and  the  i-emains  of  it  are  still  seen,  and  present  curious  geological  phenomenal 
In  Egypt  itself  the  worship  of  the  deity  subsiateii  till  tlie  fall  of  paganism,  the  image 
at  Alcxundria  continuing  to  be  worshiped  till  destroyed,  808  a.d.,  by  Theophilus,  arch- 
bishop of  that  town.  Busts  of  Serapis  are  found  m  most  uiuseums,  and  his  bead  or 
figure  engraved  on  certain  stones  wa.s  supposed  to  possess  particular  mystic  virtues. 
Uus  temples  were  oracular,  the  votaries  consulting  him  b^  sleeping  and  dreaming  in 
them;  and  at  Alexandria  the  priests  connected  hb  worship  with  the  healing  art. — 
Ptubtrch,  Deind,  s.  28;  Clemens,  Orat.  Adhort.  p.  21;  Tacit.  Ritt.  iv.  c.  88,  84;  Strabo, 
Lib.  xvii.  p.  552;  Macrobius,  Saturn,  i.  7,  25;  Nixon,  Dili'  Edijmo  di  PogsuoU  detto  U 
Tempio  di  S&vapide  (Nap.  1773);  Wilkinson,  Mann,  and  Cutt.  iv.  p.  860;  Gibbon,  Deeline 
and  Fall,  c.  28. 

SSKAa'KUUt,  or  Seri-askek  (Pers.  head  of  the  army),  the  name  given  by  the  Turks  to 
every  gen.  hnving  the  command  of  a  separate  array,  and,  in  particular,  to  the  cnmmander- 
in-cliief  or  minister  of  war.  The  seraskier,  in  the  latter  sense,  possesses  most  extensive 
authority,  being  subordinate  only  to  the  sultan  and  grand  vizier;  he  is  selected  by  the 
monarch  from  among  the  pashas  of  two  or  three  tails. 

SEXEKAOS  (Ital.  lerenaia),  originally  music  performed  in  a  calm  night;  hence  an 
entertainment  of  music  given  by  aloverto  his  mistress  under  her  window.  Serenading 
haa  been  chieSy  practiced  in  Spain  and  Italy.  It  is  common  among  the  students  of  the 
German  universities  to  assemble  at  night  under  the  window  of  a  favorite  professor,  and 
give  him  a  miuical  tribute. — A  piece  olf  music  characterized  by  the  soft  repose  which  is 
supposed  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  stillness  of  night,  is  called  a  serenade,  or  sometimes 
a  nottomo. 

SER'ES,  a  t.  In  s.  European  Turkey,  in  the  eyalet  of  Salonica,  department  of  Mace- 
donia, 48  m.  n.e.  of  the  city  of  Salonica;  pop.  80,000.  It  is  protected  by  high  walls, 
and  contains  a  citadel,  many  handsome  villas,  fountains,  several  mosques  and  churches. 
It  Is  the  center  of  a  fertila  agricultural  region,  producing  cotton  and  rice.  It  haa  a  brisk 
local  trade,  and  manufactones  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods. 

8SBETH',  an  important  affluent  of  the  Danube,  rises  in  the  Austrian  crownland  of 
Galicia,  runs  southward  through  almost  the  whole  length  of  Moldavia,  and  joins  the 
Danube  5  m.  above  Galatz.  after  a  course  of  300  miles. 

SEBT  (Lat.  servus,  a  slave).  A  numerous  clasa  of  the  population  of  Europe  known  ns 
serfs  or  villeins  were  in  a  state  of  slavery  during  the  early  middle  ages.  In  some  cases 
this  serf  population  consLited  of  an  earlier  race,  who  had  been  subjugated  by  the  con- 
querors; but  there  were  also  instances  of  persons,  from  famine  or  other  presmng  cause 
selling  tberaselves  into  slavery,  or  even  surrendering  themselves  to  churches  and  monas- 
teries for  tlie  Siike  of  the  lieneflts  to  be  derived  from  the  prayers  of  their  masters.  Dif- 
ferent as  was  the  condition  of  the  serf  in  different  countries  and  at  different  periods,  his 
position  was  on  the  whole  much  more  favorable  than  that  of  the  slave  under  the  Romnn 
law.  He  had  certain  acknowledged  rights — and  this  was  more  particidarly  the  case  with 
the  classes  of  serfs  who  were  attnrhed  to  the  soil.  In  England,  prior  to  the  Norman 
ronqnest,  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  were  in  a  servile  position,  either  as 
domestic  slaves  or  as  cultivators  of  the  land.    The  name  of  natiBV$,  generally  applied  to 
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Mie  serfs,  seems  to  Indicate  that  tliey  belonged  to  the  natire  race,  the  earliest  posses-^ors 
of  the  soil.  The  powers  of  the  master  over  his  'serf  were  verj-  extensive,  thoir  principal 
limitations  being,  that  a  master  wlio  Icilled  bis  serf  was  bound  to  puy  a  Hue  to  the  kii.g, 
and  that  a  serf  deprived  of  his  eye  or  tooth  by  his  master  was  entitled  to  his  lilx;rly. 
The  Normau  conquest  made  little  cliange  in  the  position  of  the  serf.  The  lowest  class 
of  serfs  were  the  vUUivi  in  gross,  who  were  employed  in  menial  househoUl  services,  and 
■were  the  personal  property  of  their  lords,  who  might  sell  them  orex^rt  them  to  foreign 
countries;  while  the  most  numerous  class,  who  were  employed  in  agriculture,  and 
attaclied  to  the  soil,  were  ciilled  villeins  regardant.  These  latter,  though  in  some  resppcts 
in  a  better  position  lii.'in  tlie  villeitis  in  gross,  might  be  severed  from  tlie  land,  and  '(con- 
veyed apart  from  it  by  .their  loni.  They  were  inciipable  of  enjoying  auything  like  a 
complete  right  to  property,  inadnnich  iis  it  was  lield,  lu  accordance  with  tLe  principles 
of  the  Roman  law,  that  whatever  the  slave  acmiired  was  his  pteuKvn,  which  belonged 
to  his  lord,  who  might  seize  it  at  his  pleasure.  By  a  peculiarity  in  the  usages  of  Britain, 
the  condition  of  a  uirild  as  regards  freedom  or  servitude  followed  the  father,  and  not  the 
mother,  and  tlierefore  the  bastards  of  female  villeins  might  be  free.  In  France  and 
(iermaiiy,  besides  the  classes  of  serf  alluded  to,  there  were  others  whose  servitude  was 
of  a  milder  descriplion,  and  who  were  only  bound  to  fixed  duties  and  payments  in 
respect  of  their  lands. 

The  abolition  of  serfdom  in  western  Europe  was  a  very  gradual  process,  various 
causes  having  combined  to  bring  it  alx>ut.  The  church  both  inveighed  against  the 
practice  of  keeping  Christians  in  bondage,  and  practiced  manumission  to  a  large 
extent.  In  the  course  of  time,  usage  greatly  modified  the  rights  and  liabilities  of 
the  serf,  whose  position  must  have  been  considerably  alter^  when  we  find  him 
making  stipulations  regarding  the  amount  of  his  services,  and  purchasing  his  own 
redemption.  The  towns  afforded  in  more  than  one  way  a  means  of  emancipation. 
A  serf  residing  a  year  in  a  borough  without  challenge  on  the  part  of  his  lord,  became 
ipso  faeto  a  free  man;  and  the  result  of  experience  showed  that  ilie  industry  of 
the  free  laborer  was  quite  as  productive  as  that  of  the  serf.  At  all  events,  scrMom 
died  out  in  England  without  any  special  enactment;  yet  it  was  not  wholly  extinct 
in  the  latter  half  of  tlie  16th  c,  for  we  find  a  commission  issued  in  1674  by  queen 
£lizal)eth,  to  inquire  into  the  lands  and  goods  of  all  her  bondsmen  and  bondswomen  in 
the  counties  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  Somerset,  and  Gloucester,  in  order  to  compound  with 
them  for  their  manumission,  that  they  might  enjoy  all  their  lands  and  goods  as  f  rcedmen. 
In  a  few  rare  instances,  liability  to  serv'ile  duties  and  payments  in  respect  of  lands  scera 
to  have  continued  down  to  the  n  ign  of  Charles  I.  In  Scotland,  as  in  England,  serfdom 
disappeared  by  insensible  degrees;  but  a  remarkable  form  of  it  continued  to  survive 
down  to  the  closing  years  of  last  century.  Colliers  and  Baiters  were  bound  by  the  law, 
independent  of  paction,  on  entering  to  a  coal-work  or  salt-mine,  to  perpetual  service 
there;  and  in  case  of  sale  or  alienation  of  the  ground  on  which  the  works  were  situated, 
the  right  to  their  services  passed  without  any  express  grant  to  the  purchaser.  The  sons 
of  the  collier  and  Salter  could  follow  no  occupation  but  that  of  their  father,  and  were  not 
at  liberty  to  seek  for  employment  anywhere  else  than  in  the  mines  to  which  they  liad 
been  attached  by  birth.  Statutes  15  Geo.  III.  c.  28  and  89  Geo.  III.  c.  56,  restored  these 
'  classes  of  workmen  to  the  rights  of  freemen  and  citizens,  and  abolished  the  last  remnant 
of  shivery  in  tlie  British  islands. 

In  France,  thoujih  a  general  edict  of  Louis  X.,  In  1315,  purported  to  enfranchise  the 
serfs  on  the  royal  domain  on  payment  of  a  composition,  this  measure  seems  never  to 
have  been  carried  into  effect,  and  a  limited  sort  of  villeinage  continned  to  exist  in  some 
places  down  to  the  revolution.  In  some  estates  in  Champagne  and  Nivemais,  the 
villeins,  known  as  gens  de  main  morie,  were  not  allowed  to  leave  their  habitations, 
and  might  have  been  foilnwod  by  their  lords  into  any  part  of  Fi°ance  for  the  (at{2«  or 
villein  tax.  In  Italy,  'itm  givat  cause  of  the  decline  oi  villeinage  was  the  necessity 
under  which  the  cities  and  petty  states  found  themselves  to  employ  the  peasant  popula- 
tion for  their  defense,  wliom  it  became  exi)edient  to  reward  with  enfranchisement.  In  the 
11th  and  13th  centuries  the  number  of  serfs  liegan  to  decrease,  and  villeinage  seems  no 
longer  to  have  had  an  existence  in  Italy  in  the  15th  century.  Over  a  large  portion  of 
Oermnny  the  mass  of  tlie  peasants  bad  acquired  their  freedom  before  the  end  of  the 
18th  c,  but  in  some  parts  of  the  Prussian  uominions  a  modified  villeinage  continued  to 
exist  until  swept  away  by  the  reforms  of  Von  Stein  in  the  present  eentnry. 

In  Kuasin,  where  the  feudal  systttm  never  prevailed,  the  early  condition  of  the  peasant 
was  not  a  servile  one.  Down  to  the  lltii  c.  he  could  occupy  any  portion  of  the  soil 
that  he  had  the  means  of  cultivating,  the  land  being  the  property  of  all,  and  farmed  on 
On  the  purest  communiBtic  principles.  The  reduction  of  the  peasantty  to  a  state 
of  serfdom,  and  their  attachment  to  the  soil,  was  gradually  cffectea.  and  not  completed 
till  the  close  of  the  16th  century.  The  Russian  peasant  of  tlie  19th  c.  was  in  some 
respects  in  as  servile  a  condition  as  the  feudal  villein  of  the  13th  c.  in  the  w.  of 
Europe;  but  there  was  this  peculiarity  attaching  to  his  position,  that  while  he  himself 
was  the  property  of  his  lord,  the  land  which  he  cultivated  belonged  to  himself— a  con- 
sideration which  greatly  complicated  the  question  of  his  emancipation.  The  emperor 
Alexander  I.  intnxluoea  various  improvements  in  the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  par- 
ticuhirty  those  iK-ionging  to  the  crown,  and  in  his  reign  serfdom  was  abolished  in  Cour- 
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land'aiid'Livoiiia.  The  entire  abolHion  of  yilleigsge  bos  iMen  effectecl  by  the  pnaBcnt 
emperor,  Alexander  II.,  by  a  very  sweeping  measure.  From  March,  1863,  the  peasant*; 
both  husbandmen  and  domestics,  have  l)een  made  entirely  free  as  regards  their  persons^ 
-while  they  have  also  obtained  the  perpetual  usufruct  of  their  cottars  and  gardens,  and 
certains  portions  of  land.— r^oe,  on  tte  subject  of  serfdom  generally,  Uallam's  State  tf 
Europe  During  Ute  Middle  Age*,  chap.  3;  . 

BXBCFE,  a  kind  of  twilled  worsted  cloth  of  inferior  miality.  There  is  also  a  coars? 
kind  of  twilled  silk  used  for  lining  gentlemen's  coats  called  silk  serge. 

S£RO£ANT,  Jems,  1710-40:  b.  N.  J. ;  graduated  at  Tale  college  1730;  tutor  there 
173d-8S;  ordained  a  Congregational  minister  at  Deerfield,  Mass.,  in  178d,  and  preiiclied 
among  the  Indians  at  Skatekook  and  Unahktukook  on  the  Eousatonio  river.  He  trans' 
lated  into  the  Indian  language  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  and  all  of  the  New  except 
Revelation.    Through  hi^  labors  120  Indians  were  bsptieed. 

SERGEANT,  JoHJf,  ll.d.;  1770-1852;  b.  Philadelphia;  graduated  at  Princeton 
college  in  1705;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1801;  was  deputv  attorney -general  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; counsel  in  many  important  cases  in  the  state  and  U,  S.  supreme  courts;  several 
times  member  of  tlie  legislature;  a  membcrr  of  congress  for  six  terms  l)etwcen  1819  and 
1843;  president  of  the  state  con.stit,utional  convention  in  1830;  whig  candidate  for  vice- 
president  with  Henry  Clay  in  1883.  He  took  strong  ground  against  the  extension  of 
Slavery,  and  exerted  great  personal  Influence  in  the  community. 

SERGEANT,  JoNATBAN  Dickinson,  ,1746-03;  b.  N.  J.;  graduated  at  Princeton 
college  in  1762;  studied  law;  was  a  member  of  tlie  continental  congress  1776-77,  taking 
his  seat  soon  after  the  declaration  of  independence;  was  attorney -general  of  the  .state  iu 
1777,  which  position  resigning  in  1780.  he  devoted  himself  to  his  profession  iu  Philadel- 
phia, in  which  he  took  high  i-ank.  He  fell  a  victim  to  t|»e  yellow  fever  during  his 
benevolent  exertions  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  health. 

8EBa£AirT-AI-ABII8,  in  tbe  English  court  of  chancery,  is  tlte  officer  who  attends 
upon  the  lord  chancellor  with  the  mace,  and  who  executes  by  himself  or  deputies  various 
writs  of  process  directed  to  him  in  the  course  of  a  chancery  suit,  such  as  apprehending 
parties  who  are  pronounced  to  be  in  contenpt  of  the' court.  A  similar  officer  attends  on 
each  house  of  parliament,  and  arrests  any  p«rBon  ordered  by  the  house  to  be  arrested. 

SERGEANT-AT-ARMS  (ante).  In  the  U.  8.  senate  this  officer  is  authorized  to  pro- 
serve  order;  and,  under  the  direction  of  the  president  of  the  senate,  to  expel  from  the 
aeuale-chamber;  to  arrest  and  bring  before  the  bar  of  the  senate;  to  serve  processes;  and 
to  keep  in  oustody  Uioss  persons  whom  he  may  arrest  under  the  authority  of  the  senate. 
Tbe  pay  of  the  onlce  includes  au  anauAl  salary  of  $2,000,  and  fees  for  speciallv  desig- 
nated services.  The  dutios  of  the  sergeftnt-at-arms  of  the  bouse  of  representatives  are 
of  a  similax  nature  to  those  just  described.  la  addition,  he  has  charge  of  the  accounts 
of  the  house  with  the  members,  disburses  mooey,  ete.  His  salary  is  |4,820,  and  he  has 
no  fees. 

fEBOXAJfT-AT-LAWnsed  to  be  tbe  highest  desree  of  barrister  in  the  common  law  of 
Inland,  and  was  called  serveant-oomtter,  or  of  the  coif.  The  degree  is  of  great 
antiquity,  and  formerly  a  barrister  could  only  be  appointed  after  being  of  sixteen  years' 
standing,  bnt  now  no  particular  qnaliflcation  as  to  time  Is  required.  Formerly,  also, 
they  liaa  exclusive  audience  in  the  court  of  common  pleas,  but  that  monopoly  has  been 
abmlshed.  The  proper  forensic  dress  of  a  sergeant  is  a  violet-colored  robe  with  a  scarlet 
hood.  A  sergeant  is  appointed  by  a  writ  or  patent  of  the  crown.  The  chief-justice  of 
the  common  pleas  recommends  the  barrister  to  the  lord  chancellor,  who  advises  the 
crown  to  make  the  appointment.  The  degree  of  sergeant  is  entirely  honorary,  and 
merely  gives  precedence  over  barristers;  and  when  he  Is  appointed,  he  is  rungout  of  the 
inn  of  court  towh4ch  be  belongs,  and  thereafter  joins  the  brotherhood  of  sergeants,  who 
fonn  a  separate  community.  By  ancient  custom,  tbe  common-law  judges  were  always 
admitted  to  the  order  of  'sergeants  before  sitting  as  judges,  bnt  this  practice  was  abolished 
in  1874.  A  queen's  counsel  (q.  v.)  takes  precedence  of  aJl  sergeants,  unless  those  have 
{Mttoits  of  precedence,  which  pt^vent  them  being  displaced  by  the  qneen's  counsel  who 
come  tf  t«r  them.  Sometimes  one  or  more  of  the  sergeants  are  appointed  queen's  ser* 
geants. 

mSLSIASIB  (Pr.  from  Lat.  serviens,  seirving)  aro  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  army 
and  maiinea  in  the  grade  ne.xt  above  corponil.  They  rtre  selected  from  the  steadiest 
among  the  corporals,  and  their  duties  are  to  overtook  the  soldiers  in  barrncka,  and  to 
assist  the  offleers  In  all  ways  In  the  field.  They  also  command  small  bodies  of  men  aa 
^ards,  escorts,  etc.  Every  company  has  four  sergeants,  of  whom  tbe  senior  is  the 
color-aergeant.  A  superior  class  are  the  staff-sergeants,  ns  the  quartermaster-sergeant, 
armorer-sergeant,  hospitaI-$ei-geaat;  aad  above  them  all  is  the  sergeaut-major.  The 
iiaff-pKy  of  a  sergeant  varies  from  Is.  lid.  in  the  infantry,  to  2s.  lid.  in  the  lierse- 
artillery.  For  his  privileges,  see  NoN-CoMMtsioSfED  OkficEhs.  In  ancient  times  the. 
.  rank' of  sergeant  was  ooTwidDrably  more  exalted.  In  the  12tli  c.  the  serg?imt»  wiere 
gentieaien  of  less  tti&n  kcigtiMv  rank,  serving  on  boi'Seback.  Later,  the  scrgeants-at-. 
ansa  were  the  royal  body-guard  of  gentlemen  armed  o{p-a-i>i4. 
U.  K  Xin.-23 
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SXKGEAITTBT,  Oranb  (Fr.  i«rge>Uerie,  frran  Lat.'  aenieni),  a  tenure  by  which  lands 
•were  held  in  feudal  times  in  England.  After  the  conquest  the  forfeited  lands  were 
parceled  out  by  William  to  his  adherents  on  condition  of  the  performance  of  services  of 
a  military  character.  The  military  tenants  of  the  crown  were,  however,  of  two  descrip- 
tions:  some  held  merely  per  temcium  niliiare,  by  kniglit-service;  others  held  per  ttr- 
geniiam,  by  grand  sergeantry,  a  higher  tenure,  which  involved  attendance  on  the  king 
not  merely  in  war,  but  in  his  court  at  the  three  festivals  of  the  year,  and  at  othei'  times 
when  summoned.  Although  the  word  baron,  in  its  more  extenaed  sense,  was  applied  to 
both  classes  of  crown  tenants,  yet  it  was  only  those  holding  by  grand  sergeantry  whose 
tenure  was  said  to  be  per  bonronimn^  In  its  earliest  stage  the  distinction  between  the 
greater  nobility  and  lesser  nobility  or  gentry  in  England  was,  that  the  former  held  by 
grand  sergeantry,  and  the  latter  by  knight-service  only.  In  theory,  lands  held  by  ser- 
geantry could  not  bo  alienated  or  divided ;  but  practically  this  came  to  be  often  done, 
and  by  this  mean^  tenures  by  sergeantry  became  gradually  extinct  before  the  abolition 
of  mihtary  holding).  Considerable  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  Dugdale  and  later 
writers  hits  ari^Lu  irjin  a  double  use  of  the  word  sej-nene,  or  sergeant,  which  is  sometimes 
applied  to  a  tenant  either  by  gi-and  sergeantry  or  kuigh^service  who  had  not  taken  on 
himself  the  obligations  attendant  on  knighthood. 

The  term  petty  sergeantry  was  applied  to  a  species  of  socage  tenure  in  which  the 
services  stipulutcd  for  bore  some  relation  to  war,  but  were  not  required  to  be  executed 
personally  by  the  tenant,  or  to  be  performed  to  the  person  of  the  King,  as  the  payment 
of  rent  in  spurs  or  arrows. 

8EB0ri>E,  a  maritime  province  of  Brazil,  bounded  on  the  a.  by  the  Sao  Francisco, 
Which  separates  it  from  Alagoas ;  on  the  w.  and  s.  by  Bahia;  anij  on  the  e.  by  the  Atlantic. 
Accordin";  to  the  most  recent  statements,  this  province  is  the  smallest  in  tlie  empire. 
Area,  15,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  177,000.  The  shores  are  low  and  sandy,  the  interior  mount- 
ainous. The  e.  part  is  fertile,  well-wooded,  and  produces  sugar  and  tobacco;  the 
western  districts  are  devoted  principally  to  the  rearing  of  cattle.  The  chief  town  is 
Sergipe  d'el  Rey,  at  the  mouth  of  the  chief  river— the  Vasa  Barris — and  with  a  pop. 
stated  at  9,000. 

SERIES,  CHEHiCAii.    See  Homoloot  and  Boiling  of  Liquids. 

SERIES,  Mathematicai,.  See  AitiTHMBncAii  Pbogbxssion,  Obometiucai.  Pbo- 
0RE8SI0K,  and  Pbookession,  ante. 

BESIVAamt,  SiBixTJGGtJB,  or  Cashmbkk,  the  capital  of  the  valley  of  Cashmere, 
stands  on  both  sides  of  the  Jhelum,  which  is  here  100  yds.  wide,  170  m.  n.n.e.  of 
Lahore.  It  is  quaint  and  picturesque-looking  almost  beyond  conception.  The  streets, 
or  rather  narrow  lanes,  lead  to  the  river,  and  the  houses,  Ave  and  six  stories  hi^h,  are 
built  of  wood.  Not  a  single  straight  line  is  to  be  seen.  The  houses  overhang  tbs  river, 
and  lean  toward  each  other  above  the  lanes  in  various  stages  of  dilapidation.  Com- 
munication between  the  two  quarters  is  kept  up  by  means  oi  a  number  of  rustic  wooden 
bridges,  built  on  enormous  piles  of  timber.  Shawls  are  an  important  article  of  manufac- 
ture (see  Cashmerb).  The  manufacture  of  articles  of  papier-mdcM,  the  deeigas  of 
which  are  far  in  advance  of  the  workmanship,  and  engraving  on  stone  and  metal,  are 
tA»o  important  branches  of  industry.  The  vicinity  of  the  cilv,  with  its  border  of 
towering  mountains,  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  numerous  lakes,  connected  with 
the  town  and  river  by  canals,  recall  Venice  to  the  traveler.  The  most  notable  public 
structures  are  the  Jumna  Musjid  or  "  Great  Mosaue,"  capable,  according  to  native 
estimate,  of  containing  60,000  persons,  the  mosque  of  Shah  Hamedan,  a  royal  tomb,  and 
the  governor's  residence.  Near  the  e.  end  of  the  city  lies  the  dal  or  lake  of  Serinagur, 
about  5  m.  long,  and  3^  broad.  It  is  a  lovely  and  tranquil  sheet  of  water,  was  formerly 
a  choice  retreat  of  the  Mogul  emperors,  the  re>nainB  of  whose  pleasure-grounds  and 

Ealaces  are  still  visible  on  its  margin,  the  most  celebrated  being  the  Shalimar,  of  polished 
lack  marble.  Pop.  in  '71,  183,681;  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  c,  it  is  stated  to 
have  lM.>en  from  150,000  to  900,000.— Coptom  Kmghei  Diary  of  a  Ptdeitrian  in  Catkmert 
and  Thibet  (1868). 

SEBnrOAFATAK'  (properly,  Shri  Banga  Patanam,  city  of  Vishnu),  a  decayed  city  of 
southern  India,  built  on  an  island  in  the  channel  of  tlie  Eaveri,  nine  m.  n.n.e.  of  Uaierur. 
The  i.<iland.  three  m.  long,  and  one  m.  broad,  has  a  wretched  appearance,  and  the  town 
Itself  18  ill-built,  ill-ventttated,  and  ugly.  The  fort,  about  three-quarters  of  a  m.  broad, 
is  surrounded  by  strong  walls  of  stone,  and  contains  the  palace  of  Tipu  Sahib  (q.  v.).  In 
the  days  of  its  highest  prosperity,  Seringapatam  is  said  to  liave  contained  800,000 
inhabittints;  in  1800,  it  contained  81,895,  and  in  '71  it  contained  10,594.  Hyder  Ali 
(q.v.)  made  it  the  seat  of  his  government  in  1765.  It  was  besieged  by  lord  Comwallis 
in  1791,  and  again  in  1702.  On  the  last  occasion,  the  terms  dictated  by  the  commander 
of  the  British  to  Tipu,  the  son  and  successor  of  Hyder  Ali,  were  very  severe.  A  British 
army  appeared  before  the  walls  again  in  1790;  and  on  May  8  of  that  year  the  fort  was 
stormca,  and  Tipu  slain  in  the  vicinity  of  his  own  palace. 

SXXOtrS  FLTTIDS.  This  term  is  applied  by  chemists  and  physicians  to  various  flnids 
occurring  in  the  animal  body.  They  are  arranged  by  Gomp-Besanez,  one  of  the  highest 
authorities  on  physiological  cbemistiy,  under  three  beads:  1.  Those  which  are  contused 
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in  the  serous  sacs  of  the  body,  as  the  cercbro-spinal  fluid,  the  pericardial  fluid,  the  peri, 
toneal  fluid,  the  pleural  fluid,  the  fluid  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis,  and  the  synovial 
fluid.  2.  The  tears  and  the  fluids  existing  iu  the  eyeball,  the  amniotic  fluid,  and  transu- 
dations into  the  tissue  of  orgaus.  8.  Morbid  or  excessive  transudations,  such  as  dropsical 
fluids,  the  fluids  occurring  in  hydatids,  and  in  blebs  and  vesicles  on  the  skin,  and  transu- 
dations from  tlie  blood  in  the  intestinal  cupillaries,  as  in  cases  of  intestinal  catarrh, 
cholera,  or  dysentery. 

All  these  fluids  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  one  another,  both  in  their  physical  and 
chemical  characters.  In  so  far  as  relates  to  their  pliysical  characters  they  are  usually 
clear  and  transparent,  colorless  or  slightly  yellow,  ol  a  slight  saline,  mawkish  taste,  and 
exhibiting  an  Llkaline  reaction  with  test-paper.  They  possess  no  special  formal  or  histo- 
logical elements,  but  on  a  microscopic  examination  blood-corpuscles,  cells  of  various 
kinds,  molecular  granules,  and  epithelium  may  occasionally  be  observed  in  them.  The 
ordinary  chemical  constituents  of  these  fluids  are  water,  flbrine  (occasionally),  albumen, 
the  fats,  animal  soaps,  cholesterine,  extractive  matt<a-8,  urea  (occasionally),  the  same  inor- 
ganic salts  which  are  found  in  the  serum  of  the  blood,  and  the  same  gases  as  occiu-  in  the 
blood.  As  rare  constitueuU,  and  only,  occurring  in  disease,  may  be  mentioned  sugar, 
the  biliary  acids,  salts  of  lactic  and  succinic  acids,  creatinine,  mucine,  etc.  The  follow- 
ing analysis  of  four  of  these  fluids  will  serve  to  give  a  good  idea  of  their  composition: 
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SERMONITTA,  MicHBLANGKLO  Cabtasi,  Dukc  of;  b.  Italy,  1804.  of  a  noble  and 
ancient  family.  He  early  showed  great  talent  as  an  artist,  and  as  a  literary  man.  He 
was  an  earnest  student  of  Dante,  andhas  published  several  essays  on  the  ikntia  Commedia, 
as  well  as  a  series  of  illustratious,  of  originality  and  delicacy  of  execution.  Since  1865 
&«rmouetii  has  been  l)lind.  In  1870  he  was  president  of  the  commission  which  announced 
to  Victor  Emmanuel  the  result  of  tlie  Roman  plebUdte. 

aEBOTTS  ICEXBAAXXS.  There  are  seven  of  these  membranes  in  the  human  body, 
three  being  median  and  single,  while  two  are  doi-ble  and  lateral.  They  are  the.arach- 
noid,  tbe  pericardium,  and  the  peritoneum,  with  the  two  pleura  and  tunica!  vaginaica 
testis.  Thus  they  are  connected,  with  the  obvious  view  of  facilitatine  motion  and 
affording  general  protection,  with  all  the  most  important  organs  iu  the  body.  They  are 
all  closed  sacs,  wiih  one  exception,  and  a  reference  to  the  articles  Pebicahdium,  Pebi- 
TONBVM,  and  I*LECILS,  will  at  once  show  the  reader  that  each  sac  or  continuous  mem- 
brane consists  of  two  portions — a  parietal  one,  which  lines  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  and 
a  visceral,  or  reflected  one,  which  forms  an  almost  complete  coating  or  investment  for 
the  viscera  contained  in  the  cavity.  The  interior  of  the  sac  is  fllled  during  life  with  a 
balitus  or  vapor,  which  after  death  condenses  into  a  serous  fluid.  With  regard  to  their 
structure  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  they  consist  essentially  of  (1)  epithelium;  (3)  base- 
ment membrane;  (8)a8tratiun  of  areolar  or  cellular  tissue,  which  constitutes  the  chief 
tbickni-Bs  of  the  membrane,  and  is  the  constituent  on  which  its  physical  properties  are 
mainly  dependent.  This  layer  is  more  liable  to  variation  than  the  others,  and  one  of  the 
moat  common  alterations  is  an  augmentation  of  the  yellow  fibrous  element,  by  which  an 
increased  elasticity  is  given  to  Uie  membrane,  which  is  thus  better  adapted  for  distention, 
and  for  a  suliaequent  return  to  its  original  bulk.  The  situations  in  which  this  augmen- 
tation is  found  are,  as  Dr.  Brinton  {Cydopoedia  of  Anatomy  and  Pliygiology,  vol.  iv.  p. 
524)  has  pointed  out,  in  exact  conformity  with  this  view:  in  the  peritoneum,  which  lines 
tbe  anterior  alxlominal  wall,  and  covers  the  bladder,  it  attains  its  maximum;  in  the 
detached  folds  nf  tbe  noesentery,  in  the  costal  pleum,  and  in  the  suspensory  ligament  of 
the  liwr  it  is  still  very  prominent;  while  on  tlie  posterior  wall  of  the  belly,  and  iu  serous 
membranes  covering  tbe  heart,  liver,  etc.,  it  is  almost  absent. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  of  ttie  morbid  changes  to  which  these  mem- 
Inaoe*  are  liable.  One  of  tbe  most  frequent  of  the  morbid  appearances  seen  in  these 
structures  is  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  serous  fluid  in  their  cavity.  This  condilioa 
occurs  in  deaths  from  various  diseases,  and  in  general  the  serous  membrane  only  shares 
in  a  dropsy  which  is  common  to  other  structures,  and  especially  affects  the  areolar  or 
cellular  issue.  When  general  anasarca,  or  dropsy  of  the  cellular  tissue,  has  existed  for 
s  long  time,  more  or  less  dropsical  effusion  is  usually  found  in  the  pleura:  and  perito- 
neum. The  inflammation  of  these  structures  is  sufficiently  described  in  the  articles 
Fbbicabditm  JE^bbitonitis,  and  Pleurist.  Tubercle  is  seldom  primarily  deposited 
in  these  membranes,  although  it  is  not  uncommon  after  other  oi^ns  have  been  impli- 
cated. Cancer  and  ossiflcauon  of  the  serous  meuibrancs  are  rare  lufections,  but  cysts  of 
various  kindsi,  some  of  which  are  of  parasitlp  origin,  are  often  found. 
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Serpents.  t^vj 

Synovial  mombninea  present  many  points  of  similarity  to  serons  ineinbranes;_a8,. 
however,  tliey  also  present  several  points  of  difference,  they  \>  iil  be  briefly  noticed  in  a 
special  article. 

KEBF£HT,  a  powerful  baas  musical  -wind  instrument,  consisting  of  a  tube  of  wood 
covered  witli  leatlier,  furnished  with  a  mouth-piece  lilie  a  trombone,  ventages,  and  liev^, 
and  twisted  into  a  serpentine  form,  whence  its  name.  lu  compass  is  said  to  be  from  B[) 
below  the  bass  staff  to  C  in  the  third  space  of  the  treble  clef,  including  every  tone  and 
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8emitoDe— f^       -r— TO— ^— i  ^«t  f^e  highest  octave  does  not  sound  well  with 


ordinary  players.    When  unskillf  ully  played,  it  exhibits  the  most  startling  inequalities  of 

much  more  power- 


tone,  in  consequence  of  there  being  three  motes  2. 
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ful  tlian  the  rest  The  serpent  is  m  B^,  and  therefore  music  for  it  must  be  written  a 
whole  tone  above  the  real  sounds.  The  serpent  was  invented  by  a  French  priest  at 
Auxene  in  1590,  and  while  its  principal  use  has  been  in  military  music,  it  has  also  been 
employed  in  the  orchestra  to  re-enforce  the  basses.  As  an  orchestral,  and  even  as  a 
military  instrument,  the  serpent  is  far  less  manageable  thau  the  ophicleide  (q.v.),  which 
has  nearly  superseded  it.  It  is  still  much  used  iu  the  music  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church. 

BEKFEKTA'RIA.    See  Abibtolocbia. 

SEBPSITT-CHABKIKO,  an  art  which  has  been  practiced  in  Egypt  and  throughout  the 
east  from  remote  antiquity,  and  which  forms  the  profession  of  persons  who  employ  it  for 
their  own  gain,  and  for  tlie  amusement  of  others.  In  India,  and  partly  if  not  entirely 
in  other  countries,  this  profession  is  hereditary. 

Tliereare  several  allusions  to  serpent-charming  in  the  Old  Testament:  see  PSsalm 
Iviii.  4,  5;  Eccles.  x.  11;  Jer.  viii.  17.  It  is  mentioned  also  by  some  of  the  ancient 
classics,  as  Pliny  and  Lucan. 

Serpent-charmers  usually  ascribe  their  power  over  serpents  to  some  constitutional 
peculiarity,  and  represent  themselves  as  perfectly  safe  from  injury  even  if  bitten  by 
them.  To  confirm  tbis,  they  are  accustomed.  In  their  exhibitions,  to  exasperate  the  ser- 
pents, and  allow  themselves  to  be  bitten,  so  that  blood  flows  freely.  But  it  has  been 
fully  ascertained  that  the  serpents  which  tliey  carry  with  them,  and  produce  on  these 
occasions,  although  of  the  moat  venomous  kinds,  have  been  at  least  deprived  of  their 
poison-fangs,  and  to  prevent  new  ones  from  growmg,  a  portion  of  the  maxillary  bone  is 
often  if  not  always  taken  out;  in  some  cases,  it  appears  that  the  poison-glands  thenoselves 
are  removed  by  excision  and  cautery. 

So  much,  however,  being  set  aside  as  of  the  nature  of  a  mere  Juggler's  trick,  much 
still  remains  wliich  is  interesting,  and  in  which  there  is  unquestionable  reality.  The 
serpent-charmers  of  the  east  have  a  power  beyond  otlier  men  of  knowing  wlien  a  serpent 
is  concealed  anvwhere,  long  practice  having  pnrobably  enabled  them  to  distinguish  the 
musky  smell  which  serpents  very  generally  emit,  even  when  it  is  too  faint  to  attract  the 
attention  of  others.  They  are  merefore  sometimes  employed  to  remove  serpents  from 
gardens  and  the  vicinity  of  houses.  In  this,  as  in  their  exhibitions,  they  pretend  to  use 
spells.  What  power  the  tones  of  tlieir  voice  may  exert  is  of  course  uncertain ;  but  they 
accompany  their  words  with  whistling,  and  make  use  also  of  various  musical  instru- 
ments, the  sound  of  which  certainly  has  great  power  over  serpents.  When  they  issue 
from  their  holes,  the  serpent-charmer  fearlessly  catehes  tbein,  by  pinning  tliem  to  the 
ground  by  means  of  a  forked  stick.  But  one  of  tlie  first  things  be  does  afterward  is  to 
knock  out  or  extract  the  poison-fangs. 

In  the  exhibitions  of  serpent-charmers,  the  creatures  are  often  made  to  twine  round 
the  bodies  of  the  performers.  They  also  erect  themselves  partially  from  the  ground, 
and  in  this  posture  they  perform  strange  movements  to  the  sound  of  a  pipe,  on  whidi 
the  serpent-charmer  plays.  It  appears  also  that  he  exerts  a  very  remarkable  influence 
•over  them  by  his  eye,  for  even  before  any  musical  sound  has  been  employed,  he  governs 
and  commands  them  by  merely  fixing  his  gaze  upon  them. 

In  1850,  a  party  of  Arab  serpent-charmers  visited  London,  where  exhibitions  took" 
place  similar  to  those  which  are  common  in  the  east.    ' 

BEBFEBTIHZ,  a  mineral  composed  of  silica  and  magnesia  in  almost  equal  pro- 
portions, with  about  13  to  15  per  cent  of  water,  and  a  little  protoxide  of  iron.  Serpentine 
IS  generally  massive;  very  rarelv  crystallized  in  rectangular  prisms.'  Common  Serpen- 
tine sometimes  occurs  as  a  rock.  It  is  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  soft  enough  to  be 
scratched  by  calcareous  spar.  It  is  not  easily  broken,  but  can  be  cijt  without  much 
diiflculty.  it  is  gene»ally  green,  black,  or  red;  the  Color  sometimes tiniform,  sometimes 
spotted,  clouded,  or  veined.  It  receives  its  name  from  the  serpent-like  form  which  the 
veins  often  assume.    It  is^  cut  and  turned  into  ornaments  of  various  kinds.    Fbecious 
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Sekpentinb  or  Noble  SEBPBNTnrE  is  of  a  rich  dark-green  color,  hard  enough  to  receive 
a  good  polish,  translucent;  and  sometimes  contains  imbedded  garnets,  whicli  form  red 
spots,  and  much  add  to  its  beauty.  It  is  a  rare  mineral.  It  occurs  at  Baireuth  in  Ger- 
many, in  Corsica,  at  Portsoy  in  Banflsliire,  in  the  Shetland  islands,  etc.  It  is  generally 
found  along  with  foliated  limestone,  in  beds  under  gneiss,  mica-slate,  etc.,  or  in  com- 
mon serpentine.  The  ancient  Romans  used  it  for  pillars  and  for  many  ornamental  pur- 
poses; and  vases,  boxes,  etc.,  are  still  made  of  it,  and  much  prized.  The  ancients 
ascribed  to  it  imaginary  medicinal  virtues. 

Serpentine  belongs  to  the  metaraorphic  rocks.  It  occuib  as  an  irregularly  overlying 
mass  in  the  Lizard  district  of  Cornwall,  as  a  dike  at  Portsoy,  and  as  nodular  aggrega- 
tions in  the  granite  of  Aberdeenshire.  It  is  generally  associated  with  the  granitoid, 
igneous,  or  metamorphic  rocks,  though  it  is  occasionally  found  as  a  men^ber  of  the 
trappean  series.  Trap  dikes,  in  piisslng  through  or  coming  into  contact  with  lime- 
stone, not  unfrequentiy  convert  it  into  serpentine,  or  fill  it  with  lines  or  masses  of  ser- 
pentine. 

SESFEKT8,  OpTiidia,  an  order  of  reptiles,  which  is  in  general  simply  characterized 
as  having  a  very  elongated  body  and  no  external  limbs.  The  links,  however,  which 
unite  saurians  with  serpents  are  '^ery  numerous;  the  limbs  of  many  saurians  being 
partially  wanting,  and  little  more  than  rudimentary;  whilst  rudlmentarjr  limbs  are 
found  by  andtonucal  examination  in  many  serpents,  and  the  rudimentary  hinder  limbs 
of  some,  as  boas,  appear  externally  in  the  form  of  hooks  or  claws.    See  Boa. 

The  body  and  tail  are  covered  with  scales,  the  head  often  with  plates.  The  vertebrse 
and  ribs  are  extremely  numerous,  a  pair  of  ribs  being  attached  to  each  vertebra  through- 
out the  whole  length  of  the  body.  Some  serpents  have  more  than  800  pair  of  ribs. 
The  ribs  not  only  serve  to  give  form  to  the  body,  and  aid  in  respiration,  but  are  also 
organs  of  locomotion.  There  is  no  breast-bone  {sternum)  for  the  small  end  of  the  ribs  to 
be  attached  to,  as  in  otlier  vertebrate  animals,  but  each  rib  is  joined  by  a  slender  cnrtilage 
and  a  set  of  short  muscles  to  one  of  the  scales  of  the  abdomen.  A  serpent  moves  b^ 
means  of  the  ribs  and  of  these  scales,  which  take  hold  on  the  surface  over  which  it 
passes,  and  in  this  way  it  can  glide — often  very  rapidly — along  the  ground,  or  on  the 
branches  of  trees;  and  many  species  climb  trees  with  great  facility,  gliding  up  them  as 
if  on  level  ground.  Most — if  not  all — of  the  species  are  also  capable  of  elevating  a  great 
portion  of  tli'e  body  from  the  ground;  and  many  of  those  which  live  among  the  branches 
of  trees  hold  their  place  firmly  by  means  even  of  a  few  scales  near  the  tail,  and  freely 
extend  the  greater  portion  of  the  Ijody  in  the  air.  On  a  perfectly  smooth  surface,  as 
that  of  glass,  a  serpent  is  quite  helplesii,  and  has  no  power  of  locomotion. 

The  vertebrse  of  serpents  are  so  formed  as  to  admit  of  great  pliancy  of  the  body, 
which  is  capable  of  being  coiled  up,  with  the  head  in  the  center  of  the  coil,  and  some 
serpents  have  the  power  of  throwing  themselves  to  some  distance  from  this  coiled  posi- 
tion. The  vertebrce  are  articulated  by  perfect  bnll-and-socket  joints,  the  anterior 
extremity  of  each  being  rounded  into  a  smooth  and  polished  ball,  which  fits  exactly  into 
s  hemispherical  cup  in  the  next;  but  there  are  processes  in  each  vertebra  which  prevent 
any  motion  except  from  side  to  side,  so  that  serpents  are  quite  incapable  of  the  vertical 
undulations  so  often  represented  in  prints.  The  ribs  are  also  attached  to  the  vertebrs 
by  ball-and-socket  joints. 

Cuvier  divided  serpents  into  three  sections,  the  first— of  which  the  common  blind- 
worm  (q.v.)  or  slow-worm  of  Britain  is  an  example — consisting  of  those  which  have  the 
skull,  teeth,  and  tongue  similar  to  those  of  saurians,  and  in  which  the  eye  bus  three  lids, 
and  there  are  vestiges  of  bones  of  anterior  limbs;  the  second,  which  Cuvier  calls  true 
serpents,  having  no  vestiges  of  sucli  bones,  the  eye  destitute  of  lids,  and  the  bones  of  the 
head  so  formed  that  the  mouth  and  throat  are  capable  of  very  great  dilation;  the  third, 
which  he  calls  naked  serpents,  containing  only  the  genus  eacuia  (q.v.),  now  known,  not- 
withstanding its  form,  to  belong  really  to  tlie  batrachians  or  amphibia. 
,  The  sei-pents  of  Cuvier's  first  section  have  been  conjoined  with  some  of  the  nearly 
linied  saurians,  more  or  less  furnished  with  external  limbs,  under  the  nam(J  murophidia, 
byjyir.  Gray.  They  are  connected  with  the  true  serpents  by  the  families  amphUbatnida 
ana  typhlojmda,  which  nearly  agree  with  them  in  the  structure  of  the  head  and  mouth, 
but  *'ant  the  third  eyelid — some  of  the  tj/phlopsidir,  indeed,  having  the  eye  itself  merely 
rudimentary — and,  like  the  true  serpents;  have  no  vestige  of  breast-bone  or  shouldrr. 
Tliese,  with  all  the  creatures  included  in  this  section,  are,  in  so  far  as  is  known,  perfectly 
harmless.    They  live  chiefly  on  insects  and  other  very  small  animals. 

The  true  serpents  live  on  larger  prey,  whicli  they  swallow  entire,  some  of  them— as 
the  boas — crushing  it  by  constriction  in  the  coil  of  their  muscular  body.  The  prey  of  a 
serpent  is  often  thicker  than  the  serpent  itself,  and  to  admit  of  its  being  swalloWT'd,  the 
throat  and  body  are  very  dilatable.  The  bones  of  the  head  are  adapted  to  the  ncrcs.^ity 
of  a  great  expansion  of  the  mouth  and  dilation  of  the  throat.  The  bones  composing  the 
tipper  jaw  are  loosely  joined  together  by  ligaments;  and  even  the  arches  of  the  palate 
are  movable.  The  two  halves  of  the  lower  jaw  are  connected  by  a  ligament,  so  loose 
and  elastic  that  they  arc  capable  of  separation  to  a  great  extent;  and  the  mastoid  and 
tympanic  bones,  wliich  connect  the  lower  jaw  and  the  skull,  are  lengthened  out  into 
pedKels,  allowing  an  extraordinary  power  of  dilation.    Serpents,  however,  sometimes 
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seize  prey  too  big  for  tltem  to  swallow,  and  die  in  the  attempt,  tbeir  teeth  being  so  formed 
'as  to  render  it  difficult  to  reject  by  the  mouth  what  has  once  got  Into  the  throat. 

The  teeth  of  the  true  serpents  are  simple,  and  directed  bactiwai-d.  In  the  non- 
venomous  l^inds  tliere  are  four  rows  on  Uie  upper  part  of  the  mouth,  two  rows  on  the  • 
jaws,  and  two  on  tlie  palate;  each  division  of  tlie  lower  jaw  is  also  armed  with  a  single 
row.  In  vipers,  rattlesnakes,  and  other  venomous  serpents,  there  are  no  teeth  on  Uie 
upper  jaw  except  the  poison-fangs;  the  palatal  teeth,  however,  forming  two  rows  as  in 
the  non-venomous  kinds,  the  arrangement  of  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  being  also  the  same. 
Venomous  serpents  do  not,  in  fact,  need  the  same  array  of  teeth  as  the  non-venomous; 
depending  rather  on  tlie  power  of  their  venom  for  their  prey,  which  they  suddenly 
wound,  and  tlien  wait  till  it  is  dead.  The  poisou-faugs  are  long  in  comparison  with  the 
other  teeth;  they  are  two  in  number,  firmly  fixed  into  a  movable  bone;  wlien  not  in  use 
tliey  are  laid  flat  on  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  covered  by  a  kind  of  sheath  formed  by  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  palate :  when  the  animal  is  irritated,  and  about  to  assail  its 
enemy  or  Its  pre^,  they  stand  out  like  two  lancets  from  the  upper  jaw.  They  move  with 
the  bone  into  which  they_  are  fixed;  and  the  bone  and  muscles  are  so  nmiiiged  that  the 
opening  of  the  mouth  brings  them  into  the  position  for  use.  There. is  above  them,  and 
toward  the  back  of  the  head,  a  large  gland  for  the  elaljoration  of  the  poison,  whicli  is 
forced  through  them  by  the  action  of  the  muscles,  each  fang  being  tubular.  Tlie  tube 
of  the  fang  is  formed,  not  as  by  a  hollowing  of  it,  but  as  by  a  bending  of  it  upon  itself, 
and  is  situated  in  front.  The  opening  near  the  fang's  point  is  a  narrow  longitudinal 
fissure.  The  poison-fangs  are  very  liable  to  Ije  destroyed,  and  the  germs  of  new  ones  are 
generally  found  behind  them,  ready  to  grow  and  supply  their  place. 

It  is  sometimes  stated  as  a  distinction  between  venomous  and  non-venomous  serpents 
that  the  former  have  only  two  rows  of  teetli  on  the  upper  psirt  of  the  mouth  while  the 
latter  have  four.  This  rule  must  not,  however,  be  accepted  without  qualification.  In 
the  marine  serpents  {hydrida),  there  are  rows  of  maxillary  teeth  laehind  the  poison-fangs; 
and  some  of  the  venomous  land- serpents,  as  the  bongars  or  rock  snakes  of  the  East 
Indies,  which,  however,  are  not  among  the  most  venomous,  have  some  smaller  teeth  in 
the  iaw-bones  behind  the  poison-fangs. 

The  venom  of  serpents  differs  very  much  in  its  deadly  power  in  different  species. 
The  bite  of  some  causes  the  death  of  a  human  being  in  a  few  minutes,  so  that  no  crea- 
tures are  more  formidable;  that  of  otiiers  proves  fatal  after  the  lapse  of  hours;  wiiile  the 
bite  of  others,  such  as  the  common  viper,  is  seldom  fatal,  although  causing  great  pain 
and  many  unpleasant  consequences.  "I  have  carefully  examined  all  the  evidence  on 
record,"  says  Mr.  Buckland,  "as  regards  the  most  efficacious  internal  remedy  that  can 
be  given  in  such  cases,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  is  so  good  as 
iinaaoma,"  (OuriontUs  of  Natural  Hittory).  The  same  writer  also  recommends  brandy 
t>r  other  stimulating  drinks  to  be  taken  in  lar^e  quantities.  But  it  is  of  tiie  utmost 
importance  to  suck  the  wound  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  has  been  inflicted,  and  no 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended  in  doin^  so  if  there  be  no  scratch  or  sore  about  the  mouth, 
for  the  poison,  so  deadly  when  it  mixes  with  the  blood,  is  quite  innocuous  when  taken 
into  the  stomach. 

Manv  antidotes  to  the  poison  of  serpents  are  In  vogue  in  different  countries,  most  of 
them,  if  not  all,  utterly  unworthy  of  regard.  Dr.  Fayrer  believes  that  the  bite  of  the 
cobra,  elapa,  and  Russell's  viper  is  almost  certain  death.  Tight  ligatures  above  the  bit- 
ten part  to  stop  the  circulation  of  the  poisoned  blood;  excision;  cauterizing  with  li\'e 
coal,  red-hot  iron,  or  gunpowder:  application  of  ammonia,  and  repeated  doses  of  alco- 
hol, are  the  chief  remedies  to  be  tried;  but  they  must  be  resorted  to  immediately  after  the 
patient  has  been  bitten. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  lungs  of  serpents  are  noticed  in  the  article  Reptiles.  The 
heart  is  placed  verj'  far  back  in  the  body.  The  intestines  Iiave  a  great  absorbent  power, 
and  the  fiecos  consist  only  of  the  most  indi^stiblc  portions  of  the  prey  in  an  extremely 
desiccated  state;  the  members  of  the  animal  which  has  been  swallowed  being  still  often 
distinguishable,  and  hair,  scales,  and  the  like  remaining  unchanged. 

The  tongue  of  serpents  is  forked  and  is  often  thrust  out  of  the  mouth.  It  is  vulgarly 
regarded  as  the  »tvig,  but  serpents  have  no  sting,  their  only  weapons  being  the  ungs 
already  noticed.    The  only  sound  which  serpents  emit  is  that  of  liissing. 

Serpents  are  either  strictly  oviparous  or  they  are  ovoviviparous.  The  non-venomous 
serpents  are  generally  oviparous;  the  venomous,  ovoviviparous.  The  eggs  of  those 
which  lay  eggs  are  generally  deposited  in  a  long  string,  connected  by  a  kiiia  of  \iscous 
substance,  in  some  heap  of  decaying  vegetable  matter,  tlie  mother  paying  no  further 
heed  to  them.  But  some  serpents  coil  themselves  around,  their  eggs  and  Tiatch  them; 
and  it  would  even  seem  that  the  habits  of  tlie  same  species  differ  as  to  this  in  different 
climates.  The  eggs  of  serpents  are  not  ^uite  devoid  of  calcareous  covering,  but  have  so 
little  that  their  integument  is  soft  and  pliable. 

It  has  been  often  alleged  that  vipers  and  other  serpents  when  alarmed,  swallow  their 
young,  and  eject  them  again  after  reaching  a  place  of  safety.  There  still  remains  some 
doubt  on  this  curious  question,  which  has  been  much  discussed ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  alleged  proofs  of  it  from  living  young  ones  issuing  out  of  tlie  body  of  the  parent 
when  crushed,  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  ovoviviparous  mode  of  generation. 

It  seems  probable  that  serpents  do  not  possess  the  senses  of  taste  or  smell  in  great 
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perfeotion.  The  ear  has  no  external  openioK,  and  no  tympanum,  nor  is  it  certain  that 
Uieir  hearing  ia  acute,  but  they  are  remarkaliiy  sensible  of  the  power  of  music,  of  whicli 
serpent-charmers  avail  themselves,  both  to  bring  them  from  their  holes  and  to  control 
tliem.  See  SEKPENT-CHABMrNO.  A  European  gentleman,  residing  in  one  of  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  India,  found  that  lus  flute  attracted  them  in  such  numbers  to  Ills  house 
tliat  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  ceasing  to  play  it.  .  Theif  eyes  are  small,  and  are  pro- 
tected from  the  diingero  to  which  they  might  otherwise  he  exposed,  by  a  transparent 
integument  connected  with  the  skin,  and  which  comes  away  witli  the  skm  when  the  old 
skin  la  cast  off,  as  is  the  case  at  least  once  a  year. 

The  colors  of  serpents  are  very  various,  and  often  very  beautiful.  As  a  general  rule, 
but  not  without  exceptions,  the  venomous  species  are  of  darker  and  more  uniform  color 
than  the  non-venomous.  The  aversion  and  horror  with  which  serpents  are  so  generally 
leiraitM  are,  of  course,  due  to  the  dangerous  character  of  so  many  of  them  and  the 
difficulty  of  olK«rving  and  avoiding  them. 

Serpents  are  used  as  food  by  some  savage  tribes.  They  are  capable  of  being  tamed, 
and  some  of  the  non-venomous  species  have  frequently  been  so,  and  have  Ixien  found 
useful  in  killing  mice,  rats,  and  other  sucli  verqiin. 

Serpents  abound  chiefly  in  tropical  climates,  although  some  are  found  in  northern 
oountnes,  as  in  Scandinavia.  The  British  species  were,  until  recently,  supposed  to  bo 
only  three  in  number — the  blindworm  (one  of  the  taurvphidiu)  and  two  true  scr|)ents,  the 
common  snake  and  the  viper,  the  last  alone  (the  adder)  being  venomous.  Much  interest 
has  been  excited  by  the  discovery  in  England  of  the  caroitella  lam  (see  Corokella),  a 
harmless  snake,  common  in  some  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  Much  curious 
information  occurs  in  Bucltiand's  Ouriotitiet  of  NaXwai  lliitory. 

BZSPITKO'T',  a  very  ancient  Russian  t..  66  m.  a.  of  Moscow,  close  to  the  left  bank  of 
the  Oka.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  and  is  defended  by  a  kreml  or  citadel.  There  are 
upward  of  50  factories,  of  which  those  engaged  In  the  manufacture  of  cotton  prints, 
sail-cloth,  woolen  goods,  and  leather  are  of  importance.     Pop.  '67,  14,172. 

SEBFTTIiA,  a  genus  of  annelida,  of  the  order  tubieolm,  forming  and  inhabiting  a  cal- 
careous tube,  like  that  of  mollusks,  and  therefore  described  in  old  works  on  concholozy. 
Indeed,  the  shell  of  a  serpula  is  not  always  easily  distinguished  from  that  of  mollusks 
of  the  geaxiB  termetiu,  although  the  inhabitants  are  exbemely  different;  but  the  shell 
of  vermttut  has  a  regular  spire  at  the  apex,  which  is  not  found  in  thiit  of  any  serpula. 
The  serpulffi  attach  their  shells  to  rocks,  shells,  etc.  in  the  sea.  The  shell  is  variously 
contorted,  and  some  of  the  species  live  in  grou[)3,  with  the  shells  interwiued.  The  wider 
end  of  the  shell  is  open,  and  from  it  the  animal  protrudes  its  head  and  gills,  which 
expand  as  beautiful  fan-like  tufts.  They  are  in  general  exquisitely  colored,  and  serpulse 
are  among  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  creatures  that  can  be  placed  in  an  aquar- 
mm.  On  the  slightest  alarm,  they  disappear  completely  into  the  tube,  which  then  is 
closed  by  an  operculum  curiously  iramed  as  an  appendage  to  the  gills.  Several  species 
of  serpula  are  common  on  the  British  coasts,  but  the  largest  are  round  in  tropical  seas, 
and  are  among  the  many  lovely  objects  to  be  seen  in  looking  down  through  clear  still 
water  on  coral  reefs. 

SERRANO  Y  DOMINGUEZ,  Fkahcisco,  Duke  de  la  Torre;  b.  Spain.  1810;  serv«d 
in  the  war  of  independence.  He  was  a  member  of  the  junta  which  overthrew  Espartero 
in  184S,  and  after  the  restoration  of  Maria  Christina,  helped  Narvaez  overthrow  Oloza^a. 
Bis  influence  over  queen  Isabella  after  her  marriage,  m  1846,  was  so  great  as  to  cause 
serious  dissensions  between  her  and  the  king  consort.  He  overtlirew  the  Sotomayor 
ministry,  which  attempted  his  downfall,  but  the  Salamanca  ministry,  though  supported 
by  him,  was  overthrown  by  public  disapproval.  Serrano  now  became  a  liberal,  was 
appointed  capt.gen.  of  Granada,  was  exiled  in  1884  for  complicity  in  an  insnrrection  at 
Saragossa,  came  back  during  the  revolution  in  that  year,  and  supported  the  O'Donnell- 
Espartero  cabinet.  In  the  dissensions  between  them  he  took  part  with  O'Donnell,  and 
88  captgen.  of  New  Castile  acted  with  O'Donnell  in  the  covp  d'etat  of  1856.  He  was 
ambiissador  to  Paris  in  1857,  and  capt.gen.  of  Madrid  in  1865.  Three  years  later  he  was 
associated  with  Prim  andTopete  at  the  head  of  the  revolution,  Prim  takin;;  the  ministry 
of  war,  Serrano  becoming  commander-in-chief  of  tlie  army  and  president  of  the  council, 
and  Topete  minister  of  marine.  He  was  presently  electea  regent,  and  remained  in  that 
office  till  Amadeo  accepted  the  throne.  In  1874  he  became  president  of  the  executive 
power  in  Spain. 

BEBBATALUf,  a  city  of  northern  Italy,  in  Yenetia,  on  the  river  Aleschio.  85  m.  n. 
of  Venice.  It  is  situated  in  a  valley,  and  was  formerly  fortified.  The  cathedral,  S. 
Andrea,  is  very  ancient.    Pop.  6,400. 

SEBTO'BrnS,  Q..  one  of  the  ablest  Roman  commanders  La  the  later  ages  of  the  repub- 
lic, was  a  native  of  Nursia,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  and  began  his  military  career 
in  Gaul.  He  fought,  106  B.C.,  in  the  disastrous  battle  on  the  Rhone  in  which  the  Roman 
proconsul,  O.  Servilius  Ceepio,  was  defeated  by  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  and  took  part 
ia  the  splendid  victory  at  Aqute  Sextise  (mod.  Aix),  103  B.C.,  where  Marius  annihilated 
the  same  barbarians.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  sanguinarv  struggle  between  the  party 
of  the  nobles  under  Sulla  (q.v.),  and  the  popular  party  beaded  by  Marina  (q.v.)  (88  b.c.}. 
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he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter.  Morally,  he  was  much  superior  to  the  mllUaiy 
advcnturei'S  of  his  time;  and  the  impression  we  have  of  him  from  Plutarch's  picturesque 
biography  is  that  of  a  Toliant,  resolute,  honest,  and  stubborn  Roman,  such  as  was  <Sum- 
tnoner  in  the  3d  than  in  the  6th  c.  of  the  republic.  None  of  the  Marian  generals  held 
out  so  long  or  so  successfully  as  be  against  the  yictorious  oligarchy.  Uo  fought  in  con- 
junction with  Cinna  the  battle  at  the  Colline  gate,  which  placed  Kome  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Marians,  but  he  had  no  hand  in  the  bloody  massacres  that  followed.  WhHt  we  do 
hear  of  him  is  to  his  credit.  He  got  his  own  troops  together,  and  slew  4,000  of  the  mf- 
flanly  slaves  whom  3Iarius  was  permitting  to  plunder  and  ravish  at  will  through  the 
city.  On  the  return  of  Sulla  from  the  east  ^89  B.C.),  Sertorius  withdrew  into  Eutmria, 
but  finding  it  impossible  to  act  in  concert  with  the  other  military  leaders  of  his  party, 
he  went  to  Spain,  where  he  continued  the  struggle  in  an  independent  fashion.  At  first 
ho  was  not  very  successful,  and  found  it  advisable  to  embark  for  Mauritaniij^  After 
several  adventures,  in  the  course  of  which  he  once  passed  through  the  strait  of  Oibral- 
tar,  and  fell  in  with  some  sailors  who  had  visited  the  Atlantic  islands,  and  whose  descrip- 
tions so  wrought  upon  his  hnagination,  tliat  he  "  was  seized  with  a  strongdesire  to  dw«l 
in  the  islands,  and  to  live  in  quiet,  free  from  tyranny  and  never-ending  wars" — (Plu- 
tarcb) — lie  returned  to  the  peninsula,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Lusitaniuns,  got  togretlier 
an  army  composed  of  natives,  Libyans,  and  Itomans,  and  after  a  time  became  the  virtnal 
monarch  of  the  whole  country.  During  80-76  B.C.,  he  was  victoriousover  all  his  oppon- 
ents, nor  was  it  until  the  arrival  (79  B.C.),  of  young  Pompey  ("  Pompey  the  great"),  that 
he  found  an  opponent  worthy  to  cope  with  him;  and  even  Pompey  was  scarcely  yet 
his  equal  in  military  skill.  Sertorius  drove  Pompey  over  the  Iberus  (Ebro)  with  heavy 
loss;  nor  was  the  campaign  of  the  following  year  (75  B.C.),  more  favorable,  for  thoitgh 
Sertorius's  subordiuutes  were  twioe  beaten,  Pompey  himself  had  no  success,  aud  was 
lorced  to  write  urgent  letters  to  the  senate  for  re-enforcemcnts.  The  campaigns  of  the 
next  two  years  were  uniniportant,  except  in  so  far  as  they  show  us  the  gnidual  opera- 
tion of  that  miserable  jealoasy  and  envy  of  Sertorius  that  brought  about  his  ruin.  Per- 
perua,  and  other  Roman  ofHcers  of  the  Marian  party,  who  had  fled  to  him  in  77  B.C., 
when  Sulla  became  trium  pliant  at  home,  and  who  seem  to  have  been  a  set  of  base 
adventurers,  secretly  stin'ed  up  the  Spaniards  against  him,  and  when  that  artifice  did 
not  prove  so  successful  as  was  hoped,  they  conspired  against  his  life,  and  assassinated 
him  in  his  own  tent,  72  B.C.,  under  circumstances  of  shameful  perfidy.  With  Sertorius 
,  the  Murian  or  popular  cause  sunk,  until  it  was  revived  and  attained  final  success  in  the 
person  of  Julius  C'sesar  (q.v.).  Plutarch  has  written  Sertorius's  life,  and  Comoille  has 
made  it  the  subjcM  of  a  tragedy. 

SXSTTJLA'BIA,  a  genus  of  zoophytes  (anthoioa),  plant-like  and  branched,  horny, 
tubular,  filled  with  a  semifluid  organic  pulp,  the  polype  cells  in  two  rows  on  the 
branches,  the  polypes  hydra-like.  "The  species  are  numerous,  and  some  are- common  on 
the  British  coasts,  attached  to  stones,  shells,  sea-weeds,  eta  The  sertulariie  are  TC17 
beautiful. 

SBKITM.    See  Blood. 

SEB'TAL,  Fdii  gemal  or  leopardits  gerval,  one  of  the  smeileT  filidce,  a  native  of  South 
Africa,  the  bosehkatte,  or  bush-cat,  of  the  Cape  Colony.  It  is  about  2  ft.  in  length, 
exclusive  of  the  tail.  The  serval  is  a  beautiful  animal,  yellowish  with  black  spots,  the 
lower  parts  white  with  black  spots.  The  fur  of  the  serval  is  In  great  request,  and  is 
known  to  furriers  as  that  of  the  tiger  eat.  The  aerval  is  one  of  the  mildest  aad  most 
docile  of  thefeUda. 

BESVAKT.     See  MasTBH  aKB  Skbvakt. 

SBBT£TU8,  MiCH-\BL,  or,  in  his  native  Spanish,  KiaUEL  Sebvede,  a  notable  and 
unfortunate  speculator  in  theology,  was  b.  at  Yillanuevn,  in  Aragon,  in  1509.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  quitted  Spain,  and  commenced  the  study  of  law  at  Toulouse,  which 
he  soon  abandoned  to  devote  himself  with  ardor  to  the  knotty  points  of  the  reformation 
doctrines.  In  1530  he  went  to  Basel  to  hear  (Eculampadius,  and  thence  to  Strnshurg, 
where  Bucer  and  Capito  taught.  His  daring  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
friglitened  or  augered  these  divines. to  such  a  degree  that  they  denounced  him  as  "a 
wicked  and  cursed  Spaniard."  Servetus  appenled  from  their  judsracnt  to  that  of  the 
public  in  his  De  Tniiitati*  Erroiibw  Lib.  Vlt.  (Haguenau,  1531 ;  modern  edition,  Nurera- 
berg,  1791),  and  his  ZHalogues  (Haguenau,  1532^;  but  the  public  thought  as  little  of  bis 
teaching  as  the  theologians;  and  to  avoid  the  oaium  which  it  had  occasioned,  he  changed 
his  name  to  Michael  de  Vlllanueva,  and  fled  to  Paris;  where  he  studied  medicine  under 
Sylvius  and  Fcmcl,  and  took  his  degree  as  a  phrsician  with  honors.  Servetus  seems 
to  have  possessed  a  kind  of  penetrating,  if  also  rash  and  restless  intellect,  which  enabled 
him  to  hit  truth  oecftslonally  in  his  flighty  researches,  or,  at  least,  to  make  liappy 
guesses  in  the  right  direction.  Thus,  for  example,  be  had  an  idea  (see  M.  Flourens  la 
the  Journal  des  Saitnng,  April.  1854)  of  the  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  He 
attacked  Galnn  and  the  faculty  with  his  customary  violence  in  a  treatise  on  synips 
(Sgnipor^im  Universa  BtUie^  Paris,  1587;  Lyons,  1546).  Abou«  this  time  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  CaMn,  with  whom  he  bad  several  conferences  or  private  disputations, 
tbe  result  of  which  was  a  publio  chcrflttige;  but  Servetus,  i^ter  aseenting  to  the  arnago- 
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menta,  decninped,  afraid  probably,  and  not  without  reason,  tbat  his  precipitate  imxjerioM 
■way  of  thinking  did  not  fit  him  for  discussing  with  so  cool,  warj-,  and  merciless  a  logi- 
cian as  the  Geuevese  reformer;  afraid,  too,  perhaps,  of  being  unceremoniovisly  Jiacded 
oyer  to  the  authorities  for  heresy!  After  living  successively  for  some  time  at  Lyons. 
Charlieu,  and  Avignon,  and  supporting  himself  by  writing  for  the  booksellers,  he  lound 
an  asylum  in  the  palace  of  Pierre  Paulmier,  archbishop  of  Vienne,  in  1541,  wliere  he 
remained  for  some  years,  and  wrote  his  famous  Ghrittianismi  Reetitutio,  first  published 
in  1553.  The  work  has  been  twice  repriuted,  flret  by  Dr.  Meade  of  London  (incom- 
plete), and  again  by  Murr,  at  Nuremberg,  in  1790.  Its  celebrity  is  due  more  to  the  fact 
that  it  sealed  the  fate  of  its  author,  than  to  its  intrinsic  merits,  the  ideas  being  obscure, 
and  the  style  incoiTect.  After  its  publication,  Servetus  wished  to  go  to  Italy,  by  way 
of  Switzerland,  but  in  passing  through  Geneva,  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  at  the 
instl^tiou  of  Calvin  (q.v.).  After  a  long  and  complicated  judicial  prottcdurc,  Servetus 
was  condemned  to  be  burned,  and  the  sentence  was  carried  into  execution,  Oct.  87, 
1553 — the  hapless  heretic  expiring  in  agonies.  The  fate  of  Servetus,  after  all  the  pallia^ 
tions  that  cnu  be  offered  are  weired,  remains  a  dark  stain  on  the  memory  of  Calvin. 
See  Willis's  Sercetus  and  Calvin  (1877) 

BEBVIA  (Turk.  Syrp),  a  principality  formerly  Included  within  the  limits  of  European 
Turkey,  but  independent  since  1878.  It  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Austria:  on  the  e.  by 
"Wallachia  and  Bulgaria;  on  the  s.  byRoumelia  and  Bosnia;  and  on  the  w.  by  Bosnia. 
Area  about  18,816  sq.m. ;  pop.  '78,  1,843,068.  The  country  is  mountainous  and  densely 
wooded.  From  the  interior,  numerous  chains  proceed  northward,  fonnin"  massive 
barriers  both  on  the  eastern  and  Western  frontiers,  and  sloping. pretty  steeply  toward 
the  swampy  plains  along  the  Save  and  the  Danube.  In  the  extreme  n.e.  near 
Orsova  they  reach  the  very  edge  of  the  Danube,  and  along  with  the  Eastern  Carpathians 
on  the  opposite  shore,  imprison  the  great  river  within  a  wall  of  rock,  known  as  the  Iron 
Gate  of  the  Danube.  The  highest  of  these  chains  is  the  Rudnik  mountains  (gathered 
into  a  knotty  group  about  the  center  of  the  state),  which  in  the  Great  Schtiiraz  attains 
an  elevation  of  8,400  feet.  Tlie  Schumadia,  or  forest,  extends  southward  from  Bel* 
grade  for  60  miles.  Beautiful  landscapes  are  everywhere  to  be  seen.  The  principal 
rivers  (Serb.  Jtjcka)  flowing  through  the  country  are  the  Morava  ond  Timok,  affluents  of 
the  Danube ;  and  the  Kolubara,  an  afBuent  of  the  Save,  which  itself  falls  into  the  Danube 
at  Belgrade.  The  climate  is  temperate  and  salubrious,  but  somewhat  cold  in  the  higher 
regions.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  and  level  districts  is  fertile,  and  equally  fitted  for  the 
rcarmg  of  cattle,  the  favorite  occupation  of  the  people,  and  the  production  of  corn  and 
wine;  but  not  more  than  ^th  of  the  land  is  under  tillage,  and  fully  -ftths  is  forest  or 
•wilderness.  Oak  is  the  most  common  wood,  but  chestnuts  and  fniit-trees  of  all  sorts 
abound,  especially  pears,  of  which  there  are  whole  forests  in  some  places.  The  mount- 
ains are  believed  to  be  rich  in  copper  and  silver,  but  mining  is  almost  unknown,  and 
manufacturing  industry  is  in  the  most  backward  condition. 

Congtiiution,  Internal  Admiiiittration,  e^c— The  constitution  now  in  force  dates  from 
1869.— The  land  is  divided  Into  17  oa-uzia,  or  circles  (Turk.  Kazat);  each  circle  has  a 
prefect  and  a  court  of  the  first  instance,  and  sends  a  deputy  to  the  »eiib»ch'tina,  oi 
national  parliament.  The  circles  are  subdivided  into  53  srezi,  or  arrondissements,  and 
these  again  into  1152  ohsch'tine  or  parishes,  each  of  which  has  a  justice  of  peace  court. 
Tie  civil  legislature  of  Servia  is  modeled  after  that  of  Austria.  The  government  com- 
prises a  president,  who  is  also  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  together  with  ministers  of  the 
Ulterior,  of  justice,  of  finances,  of  public  worship,  of  war,  and  of  public  works.— The 
military  force  is  composed  of  a  small  body  of  regulars,  under  6,000  men,  including  cavalry 
and  artillery,  and  an  immense  national  guard  of  about  115,000  men,  which  can  easily  b« 
raised  to  150,000,  for  every  Serb  carries  arms,  and  is  trained  to  military  habits.  In  1867 
the  Turkish  government,  at  the  instance  of  friendly  powers,  surrendered  to  Servia  the 
fortresses  previously  held  by  it,  the  chief  of  which  was  Belgrade.  . 

Region,  Education,  and  FVnane^.— The  inhabitants  nearly  all  belong  to  the  GreeK 
church,  but  are  independent  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Ecclesiastical*  affairs 
are  managed  by  a  metropolitan,  whose  seat  is  at  Belgrade,  and  by  the  three  bishops  of 
TJzitza,  Shabatz,  and  Timok.  For  the  few  who  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  pope 
and  the  Latin  church,  there  is  a  bishop  in  part,  infid.,  but  who  resides  at  Diacobar  in 
Austrian  Slavonia.  Servia,  according  to  recent  estimates,  had  298  churches,  651  parishes, 
and  652  priests,  besides  38  cloisters.  It  also  possessed  upward  of  300  educational  insti- 
tudous,  including  several  gymnasia,  a  lyceum  for  pbllosophicarand  juristic  studies,  a 
theological  college,  an  artillery  school,  a  school  of  agriculture,  and  300  elementary 
scliools  for  boys,  and  13  for  girls.  These  schools  are  not  under  the  control  of  the 
clergy,  and  education  is  consequently  making  rapid  progress.  In,  1875-76,  the  revenue 
of  tho  country  amounted  to  85,256,693  piasters,  and  the  expenses  to  84,806,884  Servia 
has  no  public  debt. 

o/iflroefcr.— The  Servians  are  distinguished  for  the  vigor  of  their  frame,  their  per^ 
Bonal  valor,  love  of  freedom,  and  glowing  poetical  spirit.  Their  manners  and  mode  of 
life  are  exceedingly  picturesque,  and  strongly  prepossess  a  stranger  in  their  favor.  They 
rank  among  the  most  gifted  and  promising  members  of  the  Slavic  family. 

JBstory. — In  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  ha-we  record,  Servia  was  inhabited  by 
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TbrociaQ  or  Illyrian  races— the  Bessi,  Scordisci,  Dordonii,  and  Triballi.  Shortly  before 
Christ  it  was  subjugated  by  the  Romans,  and  under  the  name  of  Moetia  Superior  formed 
part  of  the  province  of  Illyricum,  whose  fortunes  it  sliored  during  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  empire.  Overrun  successively  by  the  Huos,  Ostrogoths,  Longoburds,  etc.,  it  reverted 
to  the  Byzantine  rulers  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  c,  but  was  wrested  from  them  by 
tlie  Avars  in  the  7th  c,  to  oppose  whom  the  emperor  Heniclius,  about  636,  invoked  the 
aid  of  the  Serbs  from  eastern  Galicia.  Tlie  Serlis  obeyed  the  call,  and  in  less  thun  two 
years  drove  the  Avars  from  the  land,  over  which  they  themselves  spread  in  great  num- 
uers,  tlicir  settlements  extending  from  the  Morava  as  far  w.  as  the  Dalmatian  Alps  and 
the  Adriatic,  and  from  the  Save  as  far  s.  as  the  Bidkan  and  lake  Scutari.  About  the 
middle  of  tike  9th  c.  they  were  converted  to  Christianity  by  missionaries  sent  by  the 
emperor  Basilius,  but  tliis  did  not  in  the  least  abate  their  natural  ardor  for  battle,  and 
for  nearly  300  years  they  were  almost  constantly  at  war  with  the  neighboring  Bulgarians 
— the  inveterate  enemies  of  their  Byzantine  liege  lord.  In  1048,  however,  Stephen 
Bogislav  expelled  the  imperial  governors;  and  during  1050-80  his  son,  Michael,  made 
himself  wholly  independent,  took  the  title  of  king  of  Servia,  and  procured  the  recogni- 
tion of  his  royal  dignity  from  pope  Gregory  VII.  For  the  next  hundred  years  the  Serbs 
had  to  fight  hard  to  maintain  their  independence,  but  the  struggle  terminated  in  their 
favor;  and  in  1105  Stephen  Nemanja  founded  a  dynasty  which  lasted  for  two  centuries, 
during  which  period  the  kingdom  of  Servia  attained  the  acme  of  its  power  and  pros- 
perity. Under  Stephen  Dushan  (1836-56),  the  greatest  monarch  of  the  Nemanja  dynasty, 
It  embraced  the  whole  of  Macedonia,  Albania,  Thessaly,  northern  Greece,  and  Bulgaria. 
The  progress  of  the  Turkish  arms,  however,  was  fatal  to  its  welfare,  and  in  1389  king 
Lazar  fell  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Kossovopolje.  Sultan  Bajnzet  divided  the  country 
between  Lazar's  son,  Stephen,  and  Lazar's  son-in-law,  Vuk  Brankovitch,  but  compelled 
both  to  pay  tribute,  and  to  follow  him  in  war.  Gradually  the  Serbs  sunk  more  and 
more  under  the  Turkish  yoke,  until,  in  1459,  Servia  was  thoroughly  subjugated  by  the 
sultan  Mahmud.  It  was  uniformly  the  theater  of  the  bloody  wars  between  Hungary 
and  Turkey,'  and  frequently  suffered  the  uttermost  horrors  of  devastation.  Prmce 
Eugene's  brilliant  successes  for  a  moment  flashed  a  ray  of  hope  into  the  miserable  hearts 
of  the  long-suffering  Serbs,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Passarowitz  (1718)  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  country  was  made  over  to  Austria;  but  in  1739  it  reverted  to  Turkey,  and  for 
the  next  60  years  the  cruelty  and  oppressions  of  the  pashas  and  their  jauiznries  surpasses 
all  belief.  At  length  the  unhappy  people  could  endure  the  tyranny  of  their  forciga 
masters  no  longer,  and  in  1801  an  msurrection  broke  out,  headed  by  George  Czerny 
(q.v.),  which,  by  the  help  of  Russia,  ended  in  the  triumph  of  the  patriots,  and  in  the 
election  of  Czerny  by  tlie  people  as  prince  of  Servia.  The  invasion  of  Russia  by  France, 
however,  left  the  Serbs  at  the  mercy  of  their  late  rulers,  and  the  war  again  broke  out. 
Czerny  was  forced  to  flee,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  Turks  became  more  ferocious  tlian 
ever.  Again  the  people  flew  to  arms  under  the  leadership  of  Milosch  Obrenovitch,  and 
were  a  second  time  successful  in  winning  back  their  hberties.  Milosch  was  chosen 
prince  of  Servia  in  1815.  Compelled  to  abdicate  in  1839,  he  was,  in  1858,  restored  to  his 
lormer  dignity,  which  was  made  hereditary  in  his  familv.  In  July,  1876,  Servia,  excited 
by  the  rebellion  in  Herzegovina,  declared  war  against  Turkey,  and  was  joined  by  Mon- 
tenegro. The  Servians,  generally  unsuccessful,  in  spite  of  the  help  of  numerous  Rus- 
sian volunteers,  were  totally  defeated  at  Alexinatz  in  September;  in  November  an 
armistice  was  concluded;  and  in  Mar.,  1S77,  the  conditions  of  peace  were  signed.  Next 
month  war  was  declared  by  Russia  against  Turkey.  The  sympathies  of  the  principality 
were  undoubted;  but  Servia  did  not  venture  again  to  take  the  field  again.st  Turkey  till 
the  fate  of  the  war  had  been  pi-actically  decided  bjr  the  fall  of  the  Turkish  stronghold  of 
Plevna  in  Dec.,  1877.  The  recognition  of  Scrvia's  independence  and  an  important 
increase  of  its  territory  to  tlie  .southward,  demanded  by  Russia  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
were  agreed  to  by  the  Berlin  congress  in  1878. 

Langua^je  ana  Literature. — The  Servian  language,  called  also  the  Illyrian.  belongs 
to  one  of  the  four  great  divisions  of  the  Slavic  family,  and  is  more  nearly  allied  to  Rus- 
sian than  to  Polish  or  Bohemian.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  other  memlMjrs  of  its 
division  by  the  predominance  of  vowels,  and  consequently  by  Its  soft,  melodious  reso- 
nance. This  character  it  owes  in  part  to  the  influence  of  the  Italian  and  Greek  languages 
— the  former  influence  being  the  result  of  commercial  intercourse;  the  latter  of  com- 
munity  of  religious  belief.  "Die  long  domination  of  the  Turks  has  also  left  unmistakable 
traces  on  the  &rvian  tongue;  nevertheless  it  has  on  the  whole  preserved  a  genuine  Slavic 
character,  possessing  along  with  the  other  members  of  that  family  a  complete  system  of 
declension  and  conjugation,  along  with  a  free  syntax.  The  old  classical  meters  are 
imitated  with  facility  in  it.  It  is  spoken  (in  the  three  dialects — Herzegovic,  Razavic, 
and  Syrmic)  by  more  than  7,000,000  people,  of  whom  4,500,000  arc  under  Austrian, 
2,500,000  under  Turkfsh,  and  a  few  under  Russian  authority. 

After  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  the  Serbs,  like  the  Russians,  employed  the  old 
Slavic  church  language  in  writing,  but  in  two  different  styles,  one  called  the  church 
style,  and  the  other  the  chancery  or  legal  style.  The  most  important  monument  of  the 
latter  is  the  "law-book,"  published  by  king  Steplien  Dushan,  though  the  oldest  extant 
specimens  go  back  as  far  as  the  11th  century.  The  literary  remains  of  the  former  are 
more  numerous,  and  embrace  ec^esiasticaJ,  devotional,  and  historical  works,  for  the 
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most  part  eomposed  by  the  cieigy  and  the  monks.  With  Oeorge  Brankovitch  (b.  1645, 
d.  1711),  who  Wrote  a  History  ofawvin  from  the  origin  of  tiie  nation  to  his  own  time, 
this  first  or  mediiBval  period  iu  Servian  literature  closes.  The  second  or  modem  period 
is  characterized  in  its  commencement  by  an  effort  to  raise  the  spoken  language  of  ttve 
Serbe  to  the  dignity  of  a  writteu  language.,  The  consequence  was,  for  a  connderable 
time,  the  literary  language  of  Servia  was  u  chaos  of  confusion,  writers  not  appearing  able 
to  make  up  their  minds  which  dialect  to  use,  and  spoiling  their  productions  by  a  bar- 
barous mixture  of  both;  and  it  was  not  till  Vuk  Stephanovitch  published  his  (irammar 
tff  the  Servian  Language  (1814),  and  his  Songs  of  Hie  Servian  People,  that  the  victory  of 
the  reformers  was  complete.  Since  then  tlie  spoken  language  of  Servia  has  also  become 
the  language  of  literature.  These  Servian  popular  songs  or  ballads  coustitute  by  far  the 
finest  part  of  Servian  literature.  The  picturesque  scenery  of  the  land,  and  the  free  soli- 
tary life  led  in  the  mountain  ranges,  kindled  the  imagination  of  the  people,  and  awoke 
the  voice  of  song  at  an  early  period.  Some  of  the  ballads — now  so  widely  knowa 
throughout  Christendom  by  means  of  translation — go  back  to  a  period  anterior  to  the 
appearance  of  the  Turks  in  Europe.  In  a  wonderful  manner  they  combine  the  rude 
strength,  spirit,  and  naweti  characteristic  of  the  ballad  everywhere,  with  oriental  fire 
and  Greek  plasticity.  They  are  invariably  unrhymed,  but  preserve  at  the  same  time  a 
rhythmic  measure.  See  Rapper's  Vothiieder  der  Serbien  (2  vols.  Leip.  1852);  and  Bow- 
ring's  Servian  Pvpular  Poetry  (Lond.  1837);  and  Owen  Meredith's  Serbske  Pesme  (Lond. 
1881);  the  last,  however,  a  book  of  doubtful  honesty.  Among  the  poets  who  acquired 
distinction  in  the  first  part  of  the  century,  and  have  employed  the  vernacular,  the  most 
important  is  Lucyan  Muschiki  (died  188'^,  archbishop  of  C'arlovitz,  whose  /feem*  appeared 
at  Pesth  in  1838.  Of  recent  or  living  Servian  poets,  the  most  gifted  are  Branko  Radit- 
shevitz  and  Jovan  Ilitz.  As  yet,  science  has  made  little  progress.  In  another  branch  of 
the  Servian  people — the  so-called  Illyrians,  especially  the  Dalmatians,  who  profess  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith— literature  received  an  earlier  and  more  artistic  development  than 
among  the  Serbs  of  the  Greek  church.  In  tlie  13th  c.  a  priest  of  Ducla  (Dioclea)  wrote 
a  chronicle,  first  in  Slavic,  and  afterward  in  Latin,  fragments  of  which  are  still  extant. 
During  the  18th  and  14th  centuries  devotional  works  in  the  vernacular  were  numerous, 
toward  the  end  of  the  15th  c.  the  republic  of  Ra^usa  (Slav.  Dubrovnik)  obtained  the  name 
of  the  "  Ulyrian  Athens"  on  account  of  the  brilliant  success  with  which  it  cultivated 
literature,  art,  and  science.  Epic,  lyric,  and  dramatic  poetry,  history,  and  jurisprudence 
are  all  admirably  represented.  The  list  of  its  poets  is  particularly  large.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  18th  c.  literary  activity  abated  among  the  southern  or  Illyriau  Serbs,  but  at  the 
same  time  began  to  increase  in  the  n.,  especially  in  Croatia  and  Hungary. — SeeRistitz, 
Ueber  die  Serb.  Literaiia-  (Berl.  1853),  and,  in  English,  Talvi's  Historical  Yievioftht  Zan- 
fuagei  and  Literature  of  the  Slavic  Nations  (New  York,  1850);  as  also  Bcbafarik's 
OescTiiehle  der  Sudslavisehen  Literaiw  (18d4),  and  Novakovitz's  Istorya  srpske  KnyzetmosU 
(Belgrade,  1867).    There  are  numerous  grammars  and  dictionaries. 

lEXYICE,  Pjfrut  domestica  (see  Pmus),  the  Sorbus  domesHea  of  many  botanists,  a  tree  of 
60  or  60  ft.  in  height,  with  pinnated  leaves,  which  are  downy  beneath,  and  their  leaflets  ser- 
rated upward,  and  small  white  flowers  in  panicles,  a  rare  native  of  England,  found  also 
in  various  parts  of  Europe,  the  w.  of  Asia,  and  the  n.  of  Africa,  and  cultivated  for  its 
fruit,  which  is  obovate,  and  about  an  inch  in  length,  resembling  a  small  pear,  but 
pleasant  only  in  a  doughy  and  over-ripened  state,  like  the  medlar.  It  is  more  cultivated 
in  Italy,  Germany,  and  France  than  in  Britain.  The  tree  is  of  very  slow  growth,  and 
attains  a  great  age.  The  timber  is  valuable,  very  heavy,  fine  grained,and  susceptible  of 
a  Iiigh  polish,  possessing  a  strength  and  durability  which  particularly  adapt  it  n>r  §ome 
purposes  of  the  machine-maker.  It  is  used  also  tor  making  mathematical  rulers,  etc.— 
The  name  Wild  Servicb  is  g^ven  to  an  allied  species,  pffrus  torminaUs,  also  called  the 
Sorb,  a  common  native  of  the  middle  and  s.  of  England,  and  of  the  middle  and  s.  of 
Europe — a  small  tree,  with  a  spotted  fndt,  considerably  larger  than  that  of  the  common 
hawthorn,  which,  like  the  fruit  of  the  true  service,  becomes  mellowed  and  pleasant 
by  keeping,  and  is  regularly  brought  to  the  market  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  Large 
quantities  are  brought  to  London  from  Hertford.shire.  The  dned  fruit  is  used  in  some 
places  as  a  cure  for  diarrhea.  The  wood  is  highly  valued.  It  is  hard  and  tough, 
yellowish-white,  with  brownish-red  and  dark  brown  streaks. 

BESYICE  AKS  WOSK  is  the  name  usually  given  to  an  action  brought  by  a  workman 
who  has  done  work  to  order,  or  on  request,  or  has  been  engaged  for  a  speoflc  time. 

SERVICE-BERRY.    See  Junb-berrt. 

SESTICZ  07  HZIB8  is  a  proceeding  in  the  law  of  Scotland  by  which  the  heir  of  a 
deceased  owner  of  land  has  his  relationship  recognized  and  declared,  and  his  feudal  title 
to  the  land  completed. 

flXXyiXirSE,  a  name  borrowed  by  the  law  of  Scotland  from  the  Roman  law,  to  denote 
that  kind  of  right  or  interest  which  a  person  often  has  in  land  of  which  he  is  not  the 
owner,  as  a  right  to  cut  turf,  etc.  Servitudes  are  divided  into  predial  and  personal.  A. 
predial  servitude  is  a  right  constituted  over  one  subject  or  tenement  by  the  owner  of 
another  subject  or  tenement;  while  a  personal  servitude  is  constituted  over  a  subject  in 
favoi  of  a  person  without  reference  to  possession  of  property.    The  only  kind  of  per* 
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Bonal  serritude  is  life-rent  or  usufruct.  The  predial  servitudes  are  those  usually  referred 
to  under  the  head  of  servitude.  Such  a  servitude  heing  constituted  in  respect  of  the 
ownership  of  property,  passes  to  third  parties  with  such  ownership.  The  tenement  over 
which  the  servitude  exists  is  called  the  servient  tenement,  and  the  other  is  called  the 
dominant  tenement.  Predial  servitudes  are  again  subdivided  into  rural  and  urban, 
according  as  they  affect  land  or  houses.  The  usual  rural  servitudes  as  those  of  passage 
or  road,  pasture,  feal  and  divot,  aqueduct,  thlrlage,  etc.  Passag«  or  road  is  the  right 
which  a  person  has  to  walk  or  dnve  to  his  house  over  another's  land.  Pasture  is  the 
tright  to  send  cattle  to  graze  on  another's  lands.  Feal  and  divot  is  the  right  to  cut  turfs 
lor  peats  on  another's  land.  Aqueduct  is  the  right  to  have  a  stream  of  water  conveyed 
Ithrough  another's  lands.  Thlrlage  is  the  right  to  have  other  people's  corn  sent  to  one's 
mill  to  be  ground.  The  urban  servitudes  are  stillicide,  light,  onerUferendi,  etc.  Stilli- 
cide  is  the  right  to  have  the  rain  from  one's  roof  drop  on  another's  land  or  house.  Light 
is  the  right  to  prevent  another  from  building  so  as  to  obstruct  the  windows  of  one's 
house.  Onerii  ferendi  is  the  right  of  the  owner  of  the  &tt  above  to  have  his  flat  sup- 
ported by  the  flat  beneath. 

BEBYnrs  TULLnrS.     See  Roue. 

SES'VITS  S£BTO  BTJH  SE'I  (Lat.,  Servant  of  the  Servants  of  God),  a  form  of  subscrip- 
tion adopted  by  the  Roman  pontiffs  from  the  days  of  pope  Gregory  the  gi'eat,  by  whom, 
according  to  his  biographer,  Paul  the  deacon,  it  was  assumed  as  a  practical  rebuke  of 
the  ambitious  assumption  of  the  title  of  "  Ecumenical  (or  universal)  patriarch,"  by  John, 
suruamed  Kestcutes,  or  the  faster,  the  contemporary  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
Gregory  is  said,  indeed,  by  Paul  to  have  been  the  first  Christian  bishop  by  whom  this 
buniblc  form  was  employed.  This,  however,  is  certainly  a  mistake,  the  same  deaigua- 
don  having  been  frequently  used  by  bishops  before  the  time  of  Gregory.  Gregory  was 
probably  the  first  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  to  adopt  it  as  a  distinctive  title.  It  is  touud 
in  all  the  letters  of  Gregory  which  Venerable  Bede  has  presevered  in  his  history. 

SES'AME  GRASS  (Ti-ip»aeum  dad^loidet),  a  species  of  grass  of  large  size  found  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  gnlf  states.  The  stem  is  thick,  and  the 
leaves  broad,  somewhat  resembling  the  sugar  cane.  It  is  generally  considered  too  coarsa 
for  fodder. 

SESAKOII)  B0NZ8  are  small  bones  met  with  in  the  substance  of  the  tendons  of  mus- 
cles in  the  neighborhood  of  certain  joints.  They  derive  their  name  from  the  Gr.  feiame,  a 
mind  of  Indian  grain,  wluch  they  were  supposed  to  resemble.  In  the  human  subject, 
'the  patella  is  the  best  example;  and  besides  it  they  are  commonly  met  with  only  on  the 
palmar  aspect  of  the  joint  which  unites  the  metacarpal  bone  with  the  first  phalanx,  and 
In  the  corresponding  position  in  the  toe,  there  being  two  in  each  poshion,  and  their 
object  being  to  increase  the  leverage  of  the  short  flexor  muscles  of  the  thumb  and  toe. 
They  are  much  more  abundant  in  the  great  majority  of  mammals  than  they  are  in  man. 

SES'Aimi,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  bignoniaeea,  suborder  pedaliaceee.  a 
suborder  characterized  by  \viDgless  seeds,  and  placentie  with  woody  lobes  attached  to 
the  inner  wall  of  the  fruit.  The  calyx  of  sesamum  is  five-parted;  the  corolla  bell-slinped 
and  five-parted,  the  lowest  lobe  prolonged;  the  stamens  four,  two  longer  than  tl»e  others, 
and  a  rudimentarv  fifth  stamen;  the  capsule  is  oblong,  almost  four-celled,  two-valved, 
many-seeded.  Tlie  species  are  natives  of  India  and  Africa,  and  are  annual  plants, 
covered  with  hairs,  their  flowers  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  on  verj*  short  stalks. 
They  are  so  similar  as  to  be  sometimes  reckoned  mere  varieties  of  one  species,  S.  Iiuli- 
eum.  The  sweet  oleaginous  seeds  are  used  in  some  countries,  as  in  Central  Africa,  for 
maung  a  kind  of  hasty-pudding.  In  Egypt  thev  are  eaten  strewed  on  cakes.  The 
bland  fixed  oil  of  sesamum,  obtained  from  the  seeis  by  expression,  is  used  as  an  article 
of  food,  and  for  medicinal  purposes,  like  olive  oil.  It  keeps  long  without  becoming 
rancid.  It  is  much  used  by  the  women  of  E^pt  as  a  cosmetic.  For  the  sake  chiefly  of 
its  oil,  sesamum  is  much  cultivated  in  India,  China,  Japan,  and  in  many  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical countries,  and  has  been  cultivated  from  very  ancient  times.  It  is  too  tender  ior 
the  climate  of  England.  The  oil-cake,  mixed  with  honey  and  preserved  citron,  is  an 
oriental  luxury.  The  leaves  of  sesamum  abound  in  a  gummy  substance,  which  they 
readily  impart  to  water,  making  a  rich  bland  mucilage,  which  is  used  in  the  southern 
parta  of  the  United  States  as  a  demulcent  drink.    Besamum  is  sometimes  called  tilteed. 

SESBA  VIA.    See  Dhukchee. 

SE8HA  is,  in  Hindu  mythology,  the  great  king  of  the  serpent  race,  on  which  Vishn'u 
reclines  on  the  primeval  waters.  He  has  a  thousand  heads,  which  also  serve  as  a  canopy 
fo  Vishn'u ;  and  he  upholds  the  world,  which  rests  on  one  of  his  heads.  His  crest  & 
ornamented  with  jewels.  Colled  up,  Besha  is  the  emblem  of  eternity.  He  is  often  also 
called  Vdiuki  or  Anaiita,  the  eternal. 

nJMM'TStS,  the  Greek  name  of  a  celebrated  Egyptian  monarch,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  conquered  all  Asia  and  Ethiopia.  His  name  lias  passed  into  the  series  of  those  con- 
querors who  liflvc  almost  achieved  universal  empire.  According  to  the  Greek  legendary 
history,  when  Sesostris  mounted  the  throne  of  Egypt,  he  began  Ids  scheme  of  conquest, 
first  dividing  Egypt  itself  into  86  nomes,  placing  his  brother  as  regent,  and  laying  on 
Um  inJiinotioDs  not  to  assume  the  diadem,  or  interfere  with  the  royal  harem.    Sesostris 
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flien  marcbed  at  the  head  of  &  large  army,  and  invaded  Libya,  Aia^,  Asia,  penetratiog 
Airther  e.  than  Darius.  Adranoing  tbrough  Asia  Minor,  be  invaded  Europe,  and  sub- 
dued Thrace  and  Scythia,  leaving  a  coloDy  at  Colchis  on  his  return.  In  the  s.  he  subr 
dued  Ethiopia,  and  placing  a  fleet  on  the  Red  sea,  conquei-ed  the  adjacent  isles,  and 
extended  his  dominions  to  India  itself.    On  his  return  to  Egypt  from  bis  northern  cam- 
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and  making  a  bridge  of  their  burning  bodies,  escaped.  Sesostrls,  in  his  triunipbs,| 
dragged  his  captives  attached  to  the  wheels  of  his  chariot.  The  captives  were  employed 
on  the  public  worlia,  the  enlargement  of  the  Hephtcsteum  at  Memphis  (q.v.),  and  other 
temples,  and  in  the  construction  of  canals  and  mounds.  Memorials  of  his  reign,  it  n'as 
said,  were  left  as  steles  or  tablets  in  the  conquered  countries:  and  Herodotus  saw  some  in 
Palestine,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  tablets  of  Harnesses  II.  (see  IUmessbs),  still  exist- 
ing in  the  pass  of  NaUr-el-Kelb,  or  the  Lycus,  and  the  sculptured  rock  at  NvmpM,  nciit 
Smyrna.  Sesostiia  is  said  to  have  gi-own  infirm  and  blind  after  a  reign  of  83  years,  and 
to  have  ended  Iiis  days  by  his  own  liand. 

Not  only  does  the  greatest  confusion  and  difficulty  about  identifying  this  monarch 
exist  among  modern,  but  also  in  tlie  classical  autliors.  Herodotus  places  his  reign  long 
before  that  of  Cheops  of  the  4th  dynasty.  Diceeorchus  makes  him  rule  371S  B.C.,  and 
is  followed  by  Aristotle  and  other  authors.  Bunsen  supposes  that  there  were  more  than 
one  monarch  of  this  name,  and  that  one  was  Tosortlios,  of  the  8d  dynasty;  anotb«r, 
Beeortesen  II.,  of  the  12th  dynas^.  Lepslus  conjectures  that  he  is  the  Setbos  I.  and  Ram- 
esses  II.  of  the  19lli  dynasty.  But  the  exploits  of  Sesostris  seem  to  be  a  cooglomeratioa 
of  the  conquests  of  the  kings  of  the  18th  and  19tb  dynasties,  especially  the  Thothmcs  and 
Rame8ses(q.v.),  who  extended  the  empire  of  Egypt  far  to  the  w.  and  east.  No  .one 
monarch  of  tlie  Egyptian  monarchy  can  represent  Sesostris.  Herodotus,  ii.  c.  103;  Dio- 
(lonis,  i.  c.  55-57;  Val.  Flaocus,  v.  419;  Strabo,  xvL;  Wilkinson,  Mann,  and  Cu»t.  i, 
99-106;  ii.  70;  ill.  190;  Lapsius,  Mnleit.  8.  278;  Bunsen,  Aagyptena  SteUe,  book  ii.  85, 
88,  313-334. 

HBSQTTIAL'TERA,  one  of  the  compound  stops  of  the  organ,  composed  of  either  five, 
four,  three,  or  two  ranks  of  open  metal-pipes  tuned  in  thirds,  fifths,  and  octaves  to  the 
diapason. 

SXSSA.,  a  city  of  southern  Italy,  province  of  Caserta,  about  88  m.  n.n.w.  of  Naples. 
Pop,  '73,  (J,188.  It  has  a  fine  cathearal,  a  theological  seminary  and  colleges.  There  are 
manufactories  of  woolen  cloih.  The  neighboring  soil  is  fertile.  Sessa  is  a  very  ancient 
city;  it  was  the  capital  city  of  the  Aruncii,  was  afterward  colonized  by  the  Romans  iu 
814  A.C.C.,  and  was  very  m>urishlng  under  the  Roman  empire.  It  was  raised  to  a  duchy 
in  the  middle  ages.  ' 

SEBSIOH,  Court  of.     See  Court  of  Session. 

SEflnOHS.     See  JuancE  OF  THE  Fi;ace,  Quarter  SfisaiOKa 

BXSTSS'TIUB,  a  Roman  coin,  was  the  fourth  part  of  the  Henariiu  (q.v.),  and  thns  con- 
tained at  first  2\  oKses  or  Kbrce.  Tlie  name  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  «emt»-terft'»«, 
which  was  their  mode  of  expressing  3};  and  their  custom  was,  to  derive  the  names  of 
all  their  coins  from  the  foundation  of  their  money-system,  the  at  (q.v.).  The  symbols 
for  it  were  indifferently  HS  or  IIS,  the  former  being  only  a  modification  of  the  latter, 
which  expresses  two  tmits,  and  S  for  the  additional  half-unit  (semU).  In  ^hc  Latin 
classics  the  phrase  »e»tertiiu-}w,inmu»,  or  merely  nummit*,  is  frt'(|ueutly  employed  to  de- 
note this  coin.  When  the  denarius  (q.v.)  was  made  to  contain  16  asset,  the  relation  be- 
tween it  and  the  sestertius  was  preserved,  and  the  latter  from  that  time  contained  4  a*tet, 
though  the  name,  which  was  now  no  longer  significant,  was  preserved.  Up  till  tiie  time 
of  Augiistus,  when  the  relation  of  the  denarius  to  the  at  was  cliange4,  the  sestertius 
was  worth  3  pence  \  farthing  sterling,  but  after  this  period  it  was  reduced  to  1  i)enny 
H  farthings  sterling.  The  sum  of  1000  sestertii  was  called  icatertium  (after  Augustus, 
=  £7  16s.  8d.),  which  was  the  "money  of  account"  (never  a  "coin")  used  in  the  reck- 
oning of  large  sums  of  money. 

SESTO  FIORENTI'NO,  a  t.  in  Italy,  province  of  Florence,  containing  several 
parishes;  the  largest  with  ^  pop.  of  6,000.  Within  its  limits  is  tlie  paiiah  of  Colonnatit, 
containing  a  celebrated  manufactory  of  porcelain. 

8E8XSI  LEVAKjTE,  a  sea-port  of  n.  Italy,  26  m.  e.s.e.  of  Genoa.  It  is  situated  on  a 
little  boy  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gromolo,  and  has  five  foreign  consulates.  Itfe  church 
of  the  nativity  has  some  valuable  paintings.     Pop.  2^300. 

flSSTBI  POHSir'TS,  a  t.  of  n.  Italy,  4  m.  w.  of  Ocnoa,  stands  on  the  high-road  which 
runs  along  the  sea-coast.    There  is  a  large  government  factory  of  tobacco.    Pop.  9,800. 

SETA'EIA.    SeeMiLLKt, 

SETHE.    See  CoAJ.-FlBa. 

fliBTH'ITBB,  the  name  given  to  an  obscure  Onostic  «eot  «f  the  2d  o.,  allied  to  the 
Ophites,  or  worshipers  of  the  serpent;  they  belonged  to  that  class  of  religionists  who, 
|n  evolving  what  they  regKided  as  their  syatena,  approached  paganiam.    AJcoepting  the 
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Christian  mode  of  thought  and  its  terminology,  they  uttedy  didiegarded  thie  great  facts 
of  Scripture  history,  maintainiag  that  Seth  reappeared  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  and 
affirming  that  they  possessed  Imolts  written  by  him. — See  Neander's  KirdiengetdMiXt 
(Bohn's  translation,  vol.  ii;  p.  115). ' 

SET-OFF,  in  law,  the  amount  of  debt  due  to  a  defendant  from  a  plaintiff  which  the 
former  is  allowed  to  interpose  as  a  defense  to  all  or  part  of  the  plaintiff's  demand.  Ko 
such  right  existed  at  common  law,  but  tlie  statutes  of  2  and  8  George  II.  applied  to  tlie 
colonies  and  have  been  re-enacted  with  some  changes  in  all  the  states.  Tlie  plea  of  set- 
oft  must  describe  the  debt  with  as  much  precision  as  if  it  were  a  declaration.  An  un- 
liquidated or  indetinite  claim  for  damages  cannot  be  put  forward  as  set-off,  and  there 
must  be  mutnahty  between  the  two  claims.  Tlius  rf  A  sues  B  for  a  debt,  B  cannot 
introduce  as  setoff  a  debt  due  him  by  A,  C,  and  D,  jcintty.  But  an  exception  exists  in 
the  case  of  a  trustee  or  cestui  que  trust.  At  common  law  where  tliere  are  continued 
dealings  or  accounts,  debit  and  credit,  only  the  balance  m^be  sued  for;  and  hence  set- 
off applies  only  to  independent,  disconnected  debts.  Where  tlie  defendant's  claim 
exceeds  that  of  the  plaintiff  he  may  recover  the  excess;  but  where  the  pkuntiff  is  the 
assignee  of  him  against  whom  tlie  defendant  has  a  claim,  this  does  not  hold.  Equitable 
set-off  is  in  many  respects  broader  than  that  at  law. 

8XT0II',  in  surgery,  is  an  artificially  produced  sinus  or  cliannel,  through  wliich  some 
substance — e.g.,  a  skein  of  cotton  or  silk,  or  a  long  flat  piece  of  india-rubber  or  gutta- 
percha— is  passed  so  as  to  excite  suppuration,  and  to  keep  the  artificially  formed  open- 
ings patent.  (The  term  is,  however,  very  often  employed  to  designate  the  inserted 
material.)  Setoiis  ai-e  established  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  body  (1)  as  counter- 
irritants,  or  (2)  to  act  as  a  drain  on  the  system  at  large,  or  (3)  to  excite  inflammation  and 
adhesion.  For  the  purposes  of  counter-irritation,  setons  are  usually  inserted  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  affected  parts;  but  when  intended  to  act  as  a  drain  on  the  system 
at  large— Cjg.,  in  threateijed  liead-affections — the  nape  of  the  neck  is  the  part  always 
selected.  'The  operation  is  very  simple.  A  longitudinal  fold  of  skin  over  the  spines  of 
the  cervical  vertebrse  is  raised  by  the  fingers  from  the  deeper  structures,  and  is  trans- 
fixed by  the  seton-needle  rather  obliquely,  so  that  one  of  Uie  openings  shall  be  rather 
more  dependent  than  the  other.  The  needle  must  pass  somewhat  deeply  through  the 
subcutaneous  tis.sue,  as,  if  it  passed  immediately  beneath  the  skin,  the  latter  would 
probably  slough  over  the  whole  track  of  the  wound.  The  insertetl  material  should  be 
smeared  with  oil,  and  may  be  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  for  four  or  five  days,  till 
there  is  a  ft-ee  discharge  of  matter,  after  which  a  fresh  portion  should  be  drawn  daily 
through  the  wound. 

For  the  purpose  of  exciting  local  inflammation  and  adhesion  (which  is  a  result  of  the 
inflammation),  setons  are  employed  in  the  treatment  of  hydrocele,  enlarged  bursie, 
ranula.  bronchocele,  ununited  fractures,  etc.  In  the  two  last-named  cases,  Uieir  use  is, 
however,  not  unattended  by  danger. 

The  word  seion  is  derived  from  Uie  Latin  seta,  a  hair,  because  hairs  were  orieinally 
employed  as  the  inserted  material.  Indeed,  at  the  present  day,  it  is  the  custom  of  many 
of  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Central  Asia  to  insert  a  hair  into  the  heels  of  their  prisoners, 
which  lames  them  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  their  escape. 

8ETON,  Elizabeth  Ank  (Baylet),  1774-1821;  b.  New  York;  accompanied  her 
husband  to  Italy  in  1808,  and  on  his  death  at  Pisa,  returned  to  New  York;  became  s 
Roman  Catholic  in  1805;  taught  a  school  in  Baltimore,  1806-08.  Having  received  a 
large  amount  from  the  rev.  Samuel  Cooper,  and  being  joined  by  her  sisters-in-law, 
Harriet  and  Cecilia  Seton,  she  established  the  sisters  of  charity,  the  first  in  the  United 
States.  They  assumed  the  religious  habit  nnd  opened  a  convent  at  Emmittsbnrg,  Md., 
In  1809.  In  1812  the  sisterhood  numbered  20  members,  and  mother  Seton  was  chosen 
superior-general.  In  1817  the  institution  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  Mary- 
land. At  the  death  of  the  superior  there  were  60  members.  'She  was  a  woman  of  great 
zeal  and  efficiency. 

SETON  HALL  COLLEGE,  South  Oranpe,  Essex  co.,  N.  J.,  a  Roman  Catholic 
institution;  organized  in  1866.  Its  course  of  study  extends  through  a  term  of  seven 
years.  It  has  a  fine  situation,  excellent  buildings,  and  a  library  of  6,000  volumes. 
Professors,  '78,  11;  students,  82.    Rev.  James  H.  Corrigan,  A.  m.,  president. 

SSTT,  in  Scotch  law,  was  used  to  denote  the  constitution  of  a  burgh,  whether 
founded  on  immemorial  usage  or  modeled  by  Uie  convention  of  royiil  burghs  (q.v.). 

BE'TTX  COHKKtr'KI  DI  VIOIVZA,  a  district  consisting  of  seven  communes  or 
parishes  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vicenza,  the  language  and  population  of  whi<A  are 
plainly  Teutonic,  and  have  maintained  themselves  pure  and  unmixed  in  the  midst  of  a 
Latin  people  from  the  days  of  the  Roman  republic.  The  inhabitants  are  believed  by 
antiquaries  to  be  descendants  of  the  remnant  of  the  Cimbrian  army  which  was  defeated 
with  great  slaughter  by  Marius,  and  are  supposed  to  have  escaped  to  the  mountains,  and 
there  fixe<l  a  permanent  settlement.  Their  language  is  perfectly  intelligible  to  anv  Ger- 
man scholar.  Specimens  of  this  dialect,  and  of  a  similarly  isolated  Teutonic  dialect 
^hich  is  found  near  Verona,  are  given  by  Adelung  in  the  MiAridatee,  ii.  p.  215.  , 
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BZTTSB,  a  kind  of  dog  which  derives  its  name  from  its  habit  of  tetting  or  crouching 
when  it  perceives  the  scent  of  game,  instead  of  statding,  like  the  poioter.  Setters,  bow- 
ever,  are  now  trained  to  adopt  the  pointer's  mode  of  standing  while  marking  game. 
The  setter  was  originally  used  tq  assist  in  the  capture  of  game  by  the  net.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  derive  its  origin  from  a  mixture  of  the  pointer  and  the  spaniel.  It  is  larger 
than  the  spaniel;  its  hair  is  less  smooth  than  that  of  the  pointer,  and  has  more  of  the 
waved  character  of  that  of  the  spaniel,  to  which  there  is  a  resemblance  also  in  the  ears. 
The  tail  is  bushy.  Tliere  are  several  breeds  of  the  setter.  The  general  color  of  the 
Englith  te^r  is  a  white  ground,  with  large  spots  or  blotches  of  liver-color  or  red.  The 
/rtM  tetter  has  larger  legs  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body.  The  Scotch  or  Oordoy. 
getter  is  of  a  rich  black-und-tan  color.  The  Rustian  tetter  is  covered  with  wooly  fur, 
much  matted  together  Each  of  these  breeds  has  its  peculiar  merits.  All  setters  have 
the  soles  of  the  feet  well  covered  with  hair,  so  that  they  can  bear  hard  work  on  rough 
ground.  They  soon  Income  exhausted,  however,  unless  they  have  access  to  water. 
The  setter  is  much  employed  by  sportsmen.  It  is  one  of  the  most  affectionate,  gentle, 
and  intelligent  of  dogs, 

8ETTLS,  Et.kawah,  was  b.  at  Dunstable,  in  the  year  1648.  He  completed  his  edu- 
cation at  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  which  he  left  without  taking  a  degree,  and  repaired 
to  London,  to  seek  his  subsistence  by  literature.  In  1671  he  made  something  of  a  hit 
bj-  the  production  of  bis  ti-agedy  of  OambjfMe;  and  the  earl  of  Rochester  and  others, 
ttishing  to  anuoy  and  iusult  the  great  Dryden,  loudly  hailed  in  him  the  superior  genius 
of  the  two.  Through  the  influence  of  Bochcster,  to  his  next  tragedy,  TJie  £!mpreM  of 
Morocco,  the  unwonted  honor  was  accorded  of  being  played  at  Whitehall  by  the  lords 
and  ladles  of  the  court,_and  in  this  way  a  great  nm  was  secured  for  it  when  it  came 
before  the  general  public.  In  the  insolence  of  success,  the  author  printed  along  with  it 
a  preface,  in  which  Dryden  was  severely  assailed.  Solely  in  virtue  of  the  quarrel  thus 
engendered  is  Settle  now  remembered.  In  bis  great  satire,  Absalom  and  Achitoplid, 
Dryilen  scourged  him  with  his  scorn,  so  that  in  some  sort  he  survives  for  us,  if  only  as 
a  sLrirking  ghost.  Having  no  real  strength  of  talent,  he  speedily  relapsed  into  obscuntv. 
The  post  of  poet-lam°ente  for  the  city  he  had  obtained,  and  he  continued  to  retain.  By 
writing  in  this  capacity  verses  for  city  pageants  and  festivities,  and  producing  pieces  to 
be  acted  in  the  booths  of  Bai'tholomew  fair,  the  some-time  rival  of  Dryden  was  fain  to 
eke  out  a  wretched  subsistence.  In  his  destitute  age,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Charter- 
liouse,  where  iu  1723  be  died,  his  works  having  predeceased  him.  \ 

SBTTLES  E8TATS,  in  English  law,  means  an  estate  held  by  some  tenant  for  life,  tinderi 
conditions  more  or  less  strict,  defined  by  the  deed.  .  • 

tOLtfLSXESt,  in  English  law,  is  used  in  two  senses.  In  one  case  it  means  the  mode 
of  securing  property  on  married  parties,  so  as  to  regulate  the  succession  in  the  event  of 
tbe  death  of  cither,  or  it  may  regulate  the  succession  of  parties  not  married.  In  poor-law 
matters  it  means  Uiat  kind  of  right  which  a  pauper  has  to  support  by  the  parish  by  rea- 
son of  his  being  born  there,  or  of  his  renting  a  tenement  or  acquiring  estate,  etc.  It  often 
happens  that  a  person  becomes  cliargeable,  that  is,  is  entitled  to  be  relieved  by  a  parish 
in  which  he  has  no  settlement,  and  the  relieving  parish  can  forthwith  remove  him  to  his 
parisli  of  settlement.  See  Removal  of  Paupsrs.  In  Scotland,  settlement,  besides  the 
above  meanings,  also  means  the  general  will  or  disposition  by  which  one  regulate»«  the 
disposition  of  liis  property  after  death. 

SETTLEMENT,  in  law  (flnte).  As  to  settlement  of  paupers,  see  Poob  Laws  (arM). 
Marriage  settlements  may  be  mode  before  and  in  consideration  of  the  marriage,  or  after 
it.  They  vest  the  property  in  trustees,  generally  for  the  use  of  the  huslwna  and  wife 
during  their  joint  lives,  then  for  the  use  of  the  survivor  of  them,  and  then  for  the  chil- 
dren by  the  marriage.  Marriage  is  a  valuable  ccmsideratlon  at  law,  and  will  support  an 
agreement  bv  a  third  person,  though  a  stranger,  to  make  a  settlement  upon  the  husband 
and  wife  and  their  issue.  A  marriage  settlement  made  without  consideration,  after  mar- 
riage, setttiug  the  husband's  property  upon  the  wife  and  children,  is  good  a^inst  subse- 
quent creditors,  but  void  as  to  creditors  at  the  time  of  settlement.  The  ordinary  iiowers 
in  ntarriage  settlements  of  real  estate  are  powers  of  sale  and  exchange,  of  leasing  and 
managing,  and  of  raising  portions  and  jointuring. 

BBTU'SAI<  (frequently  and  erroneously^  called  by  the  English  St.  Ubb's)  is  an  impor- 
tant sea-port  city  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Estremadura,  20  m.  s.e.  of  Lisbon.  It 
stands  on  tlie  n.  side  of  the  bay  of  Setubal,  wliich  forma  a  magnificent  Iiarbor,  though  the 
entrance  to  it  is  obstructed  by  sandbanks.  The  harbor  is  furnished  with  a  lighthouse 
and  with  broad  and  biandsome  quays,  and  is  protected  by  five  forts;  but  the  valiey  in 
-which  the  town  itself  stands  is  completely  commanded  by  the  heights  in  the  vicinity. 
The  town  owes  its  importance  chiefly  to  its  trade  in  the  muscadefand  white  wines,  la 
sea-salt,  oranges,  lemons,  and  cork  bark,  but  fishing  is  also  carried  on  with  considerable 
activity.  Setubal  is  the  old  Roman  Cetcimga.  In  1755  it  was  visited  by  an  earthquake, 
from  which  it  suffered  severely.    Pop.  17,000. 

SETABTO'POIi,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  written,  Sebabtopol  (Sebcutopolu,  the  "angnst 
ci^")>  <^  Russian  sea-port,  fortress,  and  arsenal  in  the  Crimea,  in  the  government  of  'fau- 
ilda.    It  is  situated  near  the  s.w.  extremity  of  tiie  Crimea,  on  the  southern  side  of  tb* 
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magnificent  harbor  or  roadstead  of  9eva8top<4,  one  of  the  fiaeet  natural  harbors  in  the 
world.  This  luirbor  is  an  inlet  of  the  Bhick  sea,  stretching  inland  for  about  4^  m.  froon- 
w.  to  e..  about  half  a  mile  wide  at  the  entrance,  but  immediately  opening  out  to  the 
'Width  of  a  mile,  with  an  avenige  width  of  about  half  a  mile  up  to  the  eastern  end.  It  is 
sheltered  on  the  n.  and  s.  by  lofty  limestone  ridsces  shutting  it  completc-ly  in,  with  a  depth 
of  water  varying  from  3  to  11  fathoms,  and  sufflcient  in  several  places  to  allow  ships  of 
the  largest  size  to  lie  close  to  the  shore.  At  tlie  eastern  end,  under  the  heights  of  Inker- 
maun,  the  river  Tchernaya  enters  the  harbor  tlirou^h  low  marshy  gi'ound.  The  South 
bay,  or  Dockyard  harlKtr,  as  it  is  also  called,  extcn(hng  about  one  and  a  Iialf  miles  from 
D.  tos.,  forms  tlie  harbor  proper  of  Sevastopol;  and  between  it  and  Quarantine  bay, 
occupying  rather  more  tlian  half  the  peniosula  thus  formed,  is  built  the  chiff  portion  of 
tlie  town  of  Sevastopol,  on  ground  sloping  iiTegularly  upward.  The  town,  previous  to 
i\B  destruction  in  the  siege  of  1854-55,  was  well  and  substantially  built  of  stone, with  lines 
of  streets  running  from  n.  to  s.,  and  smaller  ones  intersecting  them  at  right  angles,  con- 
taining several  liandsomc  public  edifices.  The  docks,  constructed  for  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment by  col.  Upton,  an  English  civil  engineer,  were  among  the  most  important  works 
at  Sevastopol ;  the  dock-basin,  docks,  and  quays  were  formed  m  the  most  substantial  way, 
Ijeinff  parUy  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  and  lin«l  with  cement,  partly  built  of  limestone  and 
granite."  From  the  dockyard  creek,  ships  were  admitted  into  tiie  dock  basin  by  means 
of  three  locks,  the  bottom  of  the  docks  being  above  tlie  sea  level,  and  the  basin  was  sup- 
plied with  water  by  a  canal  some  IS  m.  in  length  from  the  Tchernaya  above  Inkennann 
— itself  a  work  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude.  For  the  defense  of  town  and  harbor 
from  attack  by  sea,  several  forts  were  erected.  These  forts  were  works  of  immense 
strength,  built  of  limestone  faced  with  granite,  on  which  artillery  was  found  to  make  but 
little  Impression;  they  mounted  a  very  large  number  of  guns,  and  by  their  cross-nre  com- 
pletely protected  eveVy  spot  accessible  to  a  hoe|tile  fleet.  On  the  land  side,  with  the 
exception  of  a  slight  loop-holed  wall  extending  pi\rtially  round  the  western  side,  the  town,  • 
previous  to  the  siege,  was  entirely  undefended;  but  the  earthworks  and  fortifications 
then  successively  extemporized  by  the  genius  of  gen.  Todleben, which  for  so  many  months 
kept  the  armies  of  France  and  England  at  bay,  and  of  which  the  Malakofl  and  the  Bedan 
■were  the  most  formidable,  are  now  of  historic  fame. 

The  siege  of  Sevastopol  by  the  allied  English  and  French  armies  will  rank  among  the 
llttost  famous  sieges  in  history;  it  lasted  for  11  months,  from  Oct.,  1834,  to  Sept.,  1853; 
the  place  sustained  repeated  bombardments,  the  first  of  which  took  place  Oct.  17,  1864; 
and  the  capture  of  the  Malakoff  and  Redan,  on  Sept.  8,  1833.  at  length  forced  the  Rus- 
sians to  evacuate  it,  and  retire  to  the  a.  side.  The  town  was  compluteljr'  ruined;  thedocks 
and  forts  still  standing  were  blown  up  by  French  and  English  engineers,  and  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris  (1856)  were  not  to  be  restored;  but  the  restrictions  were  removed  by  the 
abroMtion  of  the  neutrality  of  the  Black  sea  by  the  conference  of  Loudon  (1871).  Before 
the  siege  the  population  of  Sevastopol,  including  the  gairison,  amounted  to  about  40,000. 
Since,  the  town  has  been  partially  rebuilt,  but  the  population  in  1875  was  only  20,000. 
Sevastopol  was  intended  to  be  the  station  of  the  Ru.S3ian  Black  sea  fleet,  and  as  such  to 
form  a  standing  menace  to  Turkey;  during  the  siege  the  fleet  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed,  many  of  the  ships  having  been  sunk  by  the  Russians  across  the  entrance  of  the 
harbor  by  way  of  defense.  The  great  disadvantage  of  Sevastopol  as  a  naval  station  arises 
from  the  ravages  of  the  (ei-edo  mtralis,  which  soon  render  wooden  vessels  unseaworthv. 
Sevastopol  was  founded  on  the  site  of  a  small  Tartar  village  called  Akhtiar,  immediately 
after  the  Russian  conquest  of  the  Crimea  in  1783,  tjnder  the  orders  of  the  empress  Cath- 
arine II.  The  promontory  on  which  Sevastopol  stands  is  a  spot  of  considerable  classical 
and  historical  interest.  Here,  perhaps  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Greek  convent  of 
St.  George,  w.  of  Balaklava,  stood  the  temple  of  the  Tauric  Artemis,  in  which,  according 
to  the  legend,  Iphigenia,  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  was  priestess.  It  later  times  the  prom- 
QntOTV  was  colonized  by  Gi'eeks  from  Heraclea,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  Injcamc  known  as 
Mie  Heracleotic  Chersonese.  T^vo  cities,  successively  built  a  few  miles  apart  on  the  sea- 
coast  to  the  w.  of  Sevastopol,  have  left  remains  existing  to  the  present  day.  In  after 
times  the  Cfaersonesus  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Genoese,  who  established  their  head- 
quarters at  Balaklava,  where  the  remains  of  the  "Genoese  castles"  on  the  heights  still 
besf  witness  to  Uieir  rule.    See  fftStory  of  ffte  Bustian  War  (W.  and  R.  Chambers). 

SBTBK,  freciiientir  used  aa  a  mystical  and  symbolical  number  in  the  Bible,  as 'tt'en  as 
among  the  principal  nations  of  antiquity  (the  Persians,  Indians,  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
Romans,  etc.).  The  reason  for  the  preference  of  this  number  for  sacred  use  has  been 
found  in  its  consisting  of  t/iTve — the  number  of  the  sides  of  a  triangle— and  four — the 
sides  of  a  square,  these  being  the  simplest  rectilineal  figures; — or  in  other  equally  vague, 
circumstances.  The  real  reason;  however,  seems  to  be  astronomical,  or  rather  astro- 
logical, viz.,  the  observation  of  the  seven  planets  and  the  phases  of  the  moon — chang-i 
ing  every  seventh  day.  (See  We^.)  As  instances  of  the  use  of  this  number  in  the 
Qld  Testament,  we  find  the  creation  com^deted  in  seven  days,  wherefore  the  seventh 
day  was  kept  sacred;  every  seventh  year  was  sabbatical,  and  the  seven  times  seranth. 
3^ai.  ushered  in  the  jobel-year.  The  three  repaUm,  or  pilgrim  festivals  (paesBh,  fee^ral 
of  weeks,  and  tabernacles),  lasted  seven  days;  and  between  the  first  and  .second  of, 
t^^  feasts  were  counted  seven  weeks,  '  The  first  daj  of  the  seyenth  month.was  a; 
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"holy  convocation."  The  Lcvitical  purifications  lasted  seven  days,  and  the  same 
space  of  time  was  allotted  to  the  celebration  ot  weddings  and  the  mourning  for  tlie 
dead.  lu  innumerable  instances  in  the  Old  Testament  and  later  Jewish  writings, 
the  number  is  used  as  a  kind  of  round  number.  In  the  New  Testament  we  have  tnd 
churches,  candlesticlis,  stars,  trumpets,  spirits,  all  to  the  number  of  seven;  and  the 
seven  horns,  and  seven  eyes  of  the  Lamb.  Tlic  same  number  appcass  again  either 
divided  into  half  (8^  years,  Kev.  xiii.  5,  xi.  8,  xii.  6,  etc.).  or  multiplied  by  ten — seventjr ; 
Israelites  go  to  £gypt,  the  exile  lasts  seventy  years,  there  are  seventy  elders,  and  at  ai 
later  period  there  arc  supposed  to  be  seventy  languages  and  seventy  nations  upon  earth. 
To  go  back  to  the  earlier  documents,  we  find  in  a  similar  way  the  dove  sent  out  thd 
second  time  seven  days  after  her  lirst  mission.  Pharaoh's  dream  shows  him  twice 
seven  kine,  twice  seven  ears  of  com,  etc.  Among  the  Greeks  the  seven  was  sacred  t»' 
Apollo  and  to  Dionysos,  who,  according  to  Orphic  legends,  was  torn  into  seven  pieces^ 
and  it  was  particularly  sacred  in  Eubcea,  where  the  number  was  found  to  pervade,  aa 
it  were,  almost  every  sacred,  private,  or  domestic  relation.  On  the  many  ancient  8pQi>< 
Illations  which  connected  the  number  seven  with  the  human  body  and  the  phases  of  its 
gradual  development  and  formation,  its  critical  periods  of  sicknesses — partly  still  extant 
as  superstitious  notions — we  cannot  here  dwell.  The  Pytba^reans  made  much  of  this 
number,  giving  it  the  name  of  Athene,  Hermes,  Hephaistos,  Heracles,  the  virgin  uab«> 
gotten  and  unbegeiting  (i.e.,  not  to  be  obtained  by  multiplication),  Dionysos,  Rex,  eta 
The  ' '  seven  sncramente, "  tlie  ' '  seven  free  arts, "  the  ' '  seven  wise  men,  "and  many  mora 
instances,  prove  the  importance  attached  to  this  numtier  in  the  eves  not  only  of  ancient, 
bat  even  of  our  own  times.  That  it  played  an  immense  part  in  the  superstitions  of  Um 
noiddle  ages  need  hardly  be  added. 

SliTEir  OOLOBS  OF  the  BLESSED  VIROIH  HABT,  Fsast  of,  a  modern  festival 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  which,  although  bearing  the  name  of  devotion  to  tho- 
virgin  Mary,  in  reality  regards  those  incidents  in  the  life  and  passion  of  Christ  wttb 
which  his  mother  is  most  closely  associated.     This  festival  is  celebrated  on  the  Friday" 
precediftg  Palm  Sunday  (q. v.).    The  "dolors"  or  sorrows  of  the  blessed  virgin  havo' 
long  been  a  favorite  theme  of  Roman  Catholic  devotion,  of  which  the  pathetic  ^nsrttef' 
Mater  IMurota  is  the  liest  known  and  most  popular  expression;  and  the  festival  of  Hie 
seven  dolors  ia  intended  to  individualize  the  incidents'  of  her  sorrows,  and  to  present 
them  for  meditation.     The  seven  incidents  referred  to  under  the  title  of  "  dolors"  are: 
1.  The  prediction  of  Simeon  (Luke  ii.  84);  2.  The  flight  into  Egypt;  3.  The  Ices  o* 
Jesus  ill  .Jerusalem;  4.  The  sight  of  Jesus  bearing  his  crose  toward  Calvary;  5.  Tho 
Mght  of  Jesus  upon  the  cro&s;  6.  The  piercingof  his  side  with  the  lance;  7.  His  buriaL 
This  festival  was  instituted  by  pope  Benedict  Xlll.  in  1725. 

SEVEN  PINES,  Battm!  of.    See  Chickahomint. 

8EVEK  SI.EEFEB8,  the  heroes  of  a  celebrated  legend,  which  is  flrst  related  by 
Gregory  of  Tours  in  the  close  of  the  6th  c.  (De  Gloria  Martyrum,  c.  95),  but  the  d*te 
of  which  is  assigned  to  the  8d  c,  and  to  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  under 
Decius.  According  to  the  narrative,  during  the  flight  of  the  Christians  from  tho  perse- 
cution, seven  Christians  of  Ephesus  took  refuge  in  a  cave  near  the  city,  where  they  were- 
discovered  by  their  pursuers,  who  walled  up  the  entrance,  in  order  to  starve  them  to 
death.  A  miracle,  however,  was  interposed  in  their  behalf;  they  fell  into  a  preter-, 
natural  sleep,  in  which  they  lay  for  nearly  200  years.  The  concealment  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  in  2.50  or  251 ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Thcodosius,  447,  tliat 
they  were  reanimated.  On  awakening,  they  imagined  that  their  sleep  had  been  but  of 
a  single  night;  and  on  one  of  the  party  (supposing  tlie  persecution  still  in  progress) 
going  into  the  city  to  purchase  provisions  privately,  he  was  amazed  to  find  erected  in 
triumph  on  the  churclies  and  other  buildings,  across,  which,  as  it  seemed,  but  a  few 
hours  before,  he  had  seen  the  object  of  contempt  and  blasphemy.  When  their  won- 
derful history  became  known,  they  were  conducted  in  triumphant  procession  iatO' 
the  city  of  Ephesus;  but  they  all  died  at  the  same  moment,  as  if  by  one  common  and 
mysterious  destiny.  The  same  legend  reappears  with  variations  at  later  periods  of 
Christian  history. 

SEVENTEEN-TEAR  LOCUST,  Cicada  septendeeim,  Linn.,  a  hemipterous  ioaeot 
which  is  generally  supposed  to  make  its  appearance  every  17  years,  and  has  been  popu- 
larly regarded  in  this  country  in  localities  not  visited  by  the  Rocky-mountain  locust  as" 
the  true  Egyptian  locust.  Tliey  sometimes  come  in  such  immense  swarms  as  to  bend' 
the  branches  of  the  trees  upon  which  they  alight,  and  the  rattling,  shrill  music  which 
they  make  with  peculiar  abdominal  organs  fills  tlie  air.  They  make  their  appearance  in 
tho  early  summer,  and  when  the  ovaries  are  sufficiently  developed  the  females  select' 
small  branches,  and  by  means  of  lateral  saws  and  a  sharp  and  strong  grooved  ovipositor' 
the  eggs  are  laid  in  fissures,  deposited  in  pairs,  but  separated  from  each  other  by  woodyj" 
fiber,  and  placed  so  that  one  end  points  upward.  When  one  fissure  is  filled  another  w 
made  in  close  proximity,  until  400  or  600  eggs  are  deposited.  The  female  soon  after  this,! 
dies.  '  Authorities  do  not  agree  about  th^  time  required  for  hatching,  the  accounts  rangy 
ing  from  15  to  50  days.  Aiter  hatching  the  larvso  fall  to  the  ground,  and,  by  the  use  of' 
their  strong  fore  feet,  immediately  commence  burrowing,  following  the  roots  of  plants; 
upon  which  they  feed.  When  their  time  of  transf onuatiou  approaches  they  make  clr- 
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cuitous  cvlindrical  passages  about  f  in.  in  diameter,  and  in  time  emerge  from  the  soil 
and  crawl  up  Ihc  trees,  boon  the  insect  mulies  its  way  through  a  longitudinal  fissure 
in  the  bacic  of  the  cast  slcin,  wliicli  is  left  attached  to  the  tree.  See  Cicada,  Hartest 
Fly,  ante,  and  Locust  and  Ghasshopper. 

SEVENTH-DAY  ADVENTI8TS  (Adventists,  Sevknth-Day,  ante),  a  sect  whose 
peculiar  views  of  prophecy  were  developed  in  1845,  just  after  the  great  Advent  excite- 
ment of  1840-44.  Elder  James  White  and  wife,  and  elder  J.  N.  Andrews,  of  Maine, 
with  elder  Joseph  Bates,  of  Mass.,  were  tlie  pioneers  of  this  denomination.  The  first 
cbnrch  was  formed  in  Washington,  K.  11.  In  1849  elder  James  WJiite  commenced  pub- 
lishing in  connection  wilh  Ibis  movement.  In  1865  this  publishing  work  was  removed 
to  its  present  location.  Battle  Creek,  Mich. ;  and  iu  1861  a  legally  incorporated  associa- 
tion was  formed  under  the  title  of  the  Seventh-day  Advennst  publishing  association. 
Four  buildings,  the  central  one  a  large  brick  structure,  are  used  in  printing,  electrotyp- 
ing,  binding,  and  other  branches  of  the  work.  Nine  power-presses  and  100  hands  are 
regularly  employed  in  the  ]>ubIishiDg  house,  from  which  are  issued  2  weeklies  and  8 
monthlies  in  Euglish,  1  semi-monthly  in  Danish,  1  monthly  in  German,  1  in  Swedish, 
and  a  quarterly  iu  the  Holland  language.  Tlieiv  denominational  literature  embraces  18 
bound  books,  and  numerous  tracts  and  pamphlets,  many  in  the  foreign  languages  above 
named.  They  had  issued  before  the  autumn  of  1880,  -^30,000,000  pp.  of  books,  pam- 
phlets, and  tracts.  They  also  have  a  large  and  equally  well-equipped  publishing  house 
at  Oakland,  Cal.,  from  which  is  issued  weekly  T/te  %n«  of  Vie  Timeg.  They  publish  a 
monthly  in  French  at  Bale,  Switzerland,  and  a  semi-monthly  in  Danish  at  Christiania, 
Norway.  The  aggregate  monthly  circulation  of  their  periodicals  is  about  85,000  copies. 
•  The  govemmeut  of  the  denomination  is  administered  by  a  general  conference  and 
24  state  conferences,  having  under  their  cJiarge  640  churches  with  15,570  members, 
besides  whom  several  thousands  living  in  many  parts  of  the  country  have  as  yet  no 
organized  church  near  them  with  which  they  can  unite.  Tliere  are  lii  ordained  minis- 
tprs  and  116  licentiates.  The  churches  being  without  settled  pastors  and  maintaining 
religious  services  with  only  occasional  ministerial  help,  the  preachers  are  free  to  devote 
themselves  chiefly  to  missionary  work.  During  the  summer  months  they  hold  mect- 
iqes  in  large  tents,  70  of  which  were  used  in  1879.  They  have  "a  college  and  sanitarium 
at  Battle  Creek. 

Seventh-day  Adventists  are  distinguished  from  the  denominations  known  as  evan- 
gelical principally  on  the  three  following  points :  First,  the  Sabbath,  which  they  hold  to 
be  still  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  as  ordained  in  Eden;  secondly,  the  prophecies, 
which  they  believe  to  teach  that  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  personally  and  premillen- 
nially,  is  near  at  hand;  and,  thirdly,  the  nature  of  man,  which  they  hold  to  be  such  as 
to  show  that  he  has  no  immortality  out  of  Christ.  The  founders  of  the  denomination 
■were  strenuous  opposers  of  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  as  a  beverage,  and  of  tobacco 
arid  other  narcotics;  and,  as  the  fruit  of  efforts  then  begun,  the  whole  denomination  are 
abstainers  from  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  of  all  kinds.  Tobacco,  in  all  its  forms,  is 
also  discarded,  none  addicted  lo  the  use  of  it  being  received  into  tlie  churches  unless 
they  promise  to  abandon  it  immediately.  Besides  abstinence  from  these  things,  which 
is  made  a  condition  of  fellowship,  other  useful  reforms  are  strongly  advocated.  Articles 
of  diet  which  experience  shows  to  be  unwholesome  are  little  used.  Meat  is  seldom 
eaten;  grains,  vegetables,  and  fruits  are  the  staple  articles  of  fiwd.  The  reform  aimed 
at  is  not  limited  to  diet  and  drink.  As  the  health  of  the  body  is  greatly  affected  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  clothed,  the  subject  of  dress  receives  much  attention.  See 
Adtentibts,  Sevekth-day. 

8ETENTH-DAY  BAPTISTS.    See  Sabbath,  ante;  Baptists,  Sevekth-Day. 

8£V£Tr  WISE  HAST£BS  is  the  title  of  a  mediaeval  collection  of  novels,  important 
both  from  its  contents  and  its  widespread  popularity.  The  idea  of  the  work  is  as  fol- 
lows: A  certain  prince's  son,  instructed  in  all  kinds  of  wisdom  by  seven  sages,  finds, 
from  an  examination  of  the  stars,  on  his  return  to  his  father's  court,  that  he  is  iu 
danger  of  losing  his  life,  if  he  speaks  a  word  within  seven  days.  His  stepmother,  whose 
allurements  he  had  rc|%lled,  endeavored  in  revenge  to  persuade  his  father  to  put  him  to 
death,  and  each  day  related  an  artfully  constructed  story,  with  the  view  of  furthering 
her  wicked  purpose,  but  its  effect  was  daily  neutralized  by  a  rival  narrative  told  by 
each  of  the  sages.  At  last,  on  the  expiry  of  the  seven  days,  the  prince  himself  was 
enabled  to  disclose  the  base  designs  of  his  stepmother. — Tlie  work  is  undoubtedly  of 
oriental  origin,  yet  neither  the  period  when  it  was  composed,  nor  how  far  it  spread 
through  the  east,  can  be  ascertained  with  sufflcient  accuracy.  According  to  Masudi,  it 
existed  in  Arabic  as  a  translation  from  Indian  sources  before  the  10th  c,  but  none  of 
the  extant  Anibic  versions  go  back  so  far.  Nearest  to  the  original  form  appears  to 
stand  the  Ei;iht  ^ifihts  of  Nakhschcbi,  a  Persian  adaptation  of  the  Indian  TuHrtame 
(Brockhaus,  Tvcip.  1845).  It  passed  into  the  literature  of  western  Europe  in  the  11th  or 
12th  c,  through  the  medium  of  two  redactions,  a  Hebrew  and  a  Greek,  the  latter  by 
A.ndreopulos,  under  the  title  of  Rj/ntipaa  (see  Dan  Bveh  ton  den  sieben  weuen  Meiftem, 
translated  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  by  H.  Sengelmann,  Halle,  1842;  Sj/ntipas  Ijeing 
republished  by  Boissonade,  Paris,  1828).  The  work  was  disseminated  through  Chris 
tendom:  sometimes  in  a  complete  form;  sometimes  only  particular  novels  wererepro- 
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duccd.  under  all  sorts  of  names,  and  with  all  sorts  of  modifications;  sometimes  in  verse, 
sometimes  in  prose.  Latin  versions  began  to  appear  about  the  beginniug  of  the  13th  c, 
and  Keller  has  published  a  French  metrical  one,  from  a  MS.  of  1284  (Li  Romaru  de» 
Sept  Sages,  Tftb.  1886).  and  Ileni-y  Weber  an  English  metrical  one  (third  vol.  of  the 
Metrical  Romaneet,  Edin.  ^10).  There  are  sevurul  German  versions,  dating  from  tlie 
14th  century.  In  the  loth  c.  a  popular  Geirnau  chapbook,  Vun  den  sieben  weigen  Meis- 
terii,  was  frequently  ruprmteU  (the  first  edition  is  dated  Augsb.  1473),  and  is  included  by 
Simrock  iu  his  ooUcctiun  of  Qcrman  VoUubie/ter. 

8E7EK  WISE  VXS,  the  collective  designation  of  a  number  of  Greek  sages,  who 
lived  about  630-548  B.C.,  and  devoted  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  practical  wisdom. 
Their  moral  and  socijil  experience  was  embodied  in  brief  aphorisms,  sometimes  ex- 
pressed in  verse,  sometimes  lu  prose.  The  names  of  the  seven,  as  usnalty  given,  .are  Solon 
(q.v.),  Thales(q.v.),  Pittocus(q.v.),Bias(q.v.),Chilon,  Cleobulus,  andPcriauderof  Corintli; 
but  there  is  not  absolute  unanimily  among  the  ancients  cither  as  regards  the  names,  the 
number,  the  history,  or  the  sayings  of  these  famous  sages.  The  friigments  of  wisdom 
attributed  to  them  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  to  be  found  in  Orelli's  OpuseuUt 
Ontcorum  Vetei-um,  Senteniiosa  et  MoniUa  (Leip.  1819),  and  have  been  translated  into 
German  by  Dilthey  in  his  Froffmente  der  tieben  Weisen  (Darmstadt,  1835). 

SETEK  WOKSEBS  OE  THE  WOBLO  were,  in  ancient  times,  reckoned  to  be  the  Pyni- 
mids  of  Egypt,  the  hangin"  gardens  of  Semiramis  at  Babylon,  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephcsus,  the  statue  of  Jupiter  at  Athens  by  Phidias,  the  Mausoleum  (q.v.),  the  Colossus 
(q.v.)  at  Rhodes,  and  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria.  This  cycle  of  seven  wonders  origi- 
nated among  the  Greeks  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  great,  and  they  were  described 
in  a  speciaLwork  by  Philo  of  Byzantium,  which  has  been  edited  by  Orelli. 

SEVER  YEABS'  WAB,  The,  was  the  third,  last,  and  by  far  the  longest  (1736-^8)  and 
most  terrible  of  the  contests  for  the  possession  of  Silesia  (q.v.).  During  the  two  former 
■wars,  the  empress  Maria  Theresa  had  plenty  of  other  woik  on  hand  in  maintivining  her 
claims  to  the  Austrian  dominions  (see  SuccBSSioif,  War  of  AasTKiAN)  to  offer  any  very 
effective  resistance  to  the  aggression  of  Frederick  the  great  of  Prussia;  but  after  emerg- 
ing triumphantly  from  this  contest  she  took  advantage  of  tlic  circumstance  that  the  kin:' 
of  Prussia  was  on  bad  terras  with  all  the  chief  continental  powers  except  Turkey  anil 
Spain,  to  renew  the  stroggle  for  Silesia,  which  bad  been  snatched  from  her  at  tlie 
moment  of  her  greatest  straits.  She  found  the  czarina  Elizabeth,  tho  king  of  Poland 
and  elector  of  Saxony,  and  Louis  XV.  of  France  (or  rather  madiune  de  Pompadour), 
ready  to  enter  into  an  offensive  and  defensive  treaty  with  her.  On  tho  other  hand, 
Britain  (then  at  war  with  France)  engaged  to  assist  Prussia  with  an  army  in  Hanover, 
and  with  subsidies  when  necessary.  Resolving  to  aulicipate  his  enemies,  and  secure  a  • 
safe  basis  for  future  operations,  Frederick  made  a  sudden  advance  (Aug.,  1756)  on  Dres- 
den with  60,000  men,  took  possession  of  the  country,  which  he  governed  from  this  time 
with  slight  intervals  to  the  end  of  the  war,  and  cooped  up  the  Saxon  army.  18,000 
strong,  between  Pima  and  KOuigstein.  On  the  Austrians  under  Browne  advancing  to 
relieve  their  allies,  they  were  met  by  Frederick  at  Lobositz  (Oct.  1),  and  after  an  inde- 
cisive contest  were  obliged  to  retreat.  The  Saxons  then  surrendered  (Oct.  14),  and 
were  mostly  incorporated  with  the  Prussian  annv,  which  went  into  winter-quarters  in 
Saxony  ana  Silesia. — Tlie  «<»;!</  wOTpaiyn  (1757)  began  under  more  favorable  auspices 
for  tlje  Austrian  coalitioi^  as  tho  rapid  actiim  of  Frederick  had  taken  it  somewhat  by 
surprise  in  the  preceding  autumn;  besides,  Sweden  (subsidized  by  France)  became  a 
fourth  in  tlie  coalition,  in  order  to  recover  Pomerania,  and  the  German  rcicb  or  empire 
raised  an  army,  83,000  strong,  to  assist  Austria.  A  combined  attack  was  now  made  by 
a  French  army  (100,000)  on  Hanover;  another  French  army  (30.000)  on  Hesse-Cassel 
fan  ally  of  Prussia),  with  a  view  to  reach  Saxony;  an  Austrian  army  from  Bohemia  on 
Saxony  and  another  on  Silesia,  both  of  them  at  first  united  under  marsluil  Daun,  but  lat- 
terly (1760)  separated,  under  Daun  and  Loudon;  the  Russians  (100,000)  on  the  e.  and 
n.e. ;  and  the  Swedes  (32,000)  in  Pomerania;  while  the  imperial  army  sometimes  joined 
the  southern  French,  and  sometimes  the  w.  Austrian  armies.  To  oppose  these  armies, 
numbering  in  all  430,000,  Frederick  had  the  combined  British-Hannverian-IIessuia 
army  (60,(X)0)  in  Hanover,  and  a  Prussian  army  of  200.000  strong,  which  was  distributed, 
as  need  required,  over  the  various  points  attacked;  but  he  relied  much  on  the 
rapidity  of  his  movements  and  the  harmonious  completeness  of  his  plans.  In  April, 
Frederick,  leaving  a  corps  of  24,000  under  Lewald  to  resist  the  Sweaes  and  Russians, 
invaded  Bohemia,  drove  in  the  advanced  corps  of  the  Austrians  upon  their  main  army, 
which  he  then  completely  routed  at  Prague  (May  6),  with  a  loss  on  his  side  of  18,0(X), 
and  of  19,000  on  the  part  of  the  Austrians.  Marshals  Schwcrin  (Prussian)  and  Browne 
(Aastrhm)  fell  in  this  conflict.  Frederick  immediately  invested  Prague,  to  which  prince 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  with  46,000  men,  bad  retreated;  but  Dauo,  who  advanced  from 
Moravia  to  its  relief,  inflicted  on  the  Prussians  a  crushing  defeat  at  Kolin  (June  18),  and 
forced  them  to  retire  from  Bohemia.  The  n.  French  army  had  meanwhile,  under  mar- 
shal d'Estrees,  advanced  into  Hanover,  defeated  the  incapable  duke  of  Cumberland  at 
Hastcnbeck  (July  26),  and  compelled  liim  to  capitulate,  on  condition  that  the  whole  of 
Ilia  army,  excepting  the  Hanoverians,  should  be  disbanded.  But  the  British  government 
refused  to  ratify  this  shameful  treaty,  and  speedily  raised  another  army  of  similar  corn- 
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position,  wliich  was  placed  under  the  command  of  duke  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  an. 
able  leader,  who  again  drove  back  the  French,  and  proved  liimself  so  capable  to  hold 
them  in  check,  that  Frederick  ceased  to  have  any  apprehensions  from  this  quarter.  The 
s.  French  army  under  Soubise  had  also  advanced  lu  conjunction  with  the  imperialists 
linder  the  prince  of  Hildburghausen  in  tlie  direction  of  Saxony,  but  Frederick  was  not  pre- 
pared to  lose  this  valuable  vaiiti\ge-ground,  and  falling  upon  tl^m  al  Rosshach  (q.  v.)  (Nov. 
5),  he  put  them  completely  to  rout.  During  his  absence,  however,  the  Austrians  hiid 
l)roken  into  Silesia,  routed  his  aniiies,  and  compelled  tliem  to  retire;  so,  compelled  to  use 
the  utmost  expedition  in  returning,  he  collected  a  small  army,  defeated  a  tlirice  as  numer- 
ous force  of  Austrians  under  prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  at  Leuthen  (Dec.  6),  and  recov- 
ered Silesia.  On  thee,  the  Russians  had  appeared  in  great  force,  captured  Memcl,  commit- 
ting the  most  horrible  devastations,  and  had  routed  Lewald  at  Grossj9,gerndorf  (Aug.  80), 
when  the  change  of  Russian  policy  due  to  the  illness  and  apparently  impending  demise 
of  the  czarina,  caused  them  to  relinquish  almost  all  their  conquests;  Lewald  then 
attacked  and  defeated  the  Swedes,  driving  them  under  the  walls  of  Stralsund.  Thus  closed 
the  second  campaign,  leaving  matters  veiy  much  as  they  were  at  the  commencement. — 
Duke  Ferdinand  opened  the  third  ctimpaign  (1758)  by  driving  the  French  from  lower 
Saxony,  pursued  them  across_the  Rhine,  and  defeated  them  near  Erefeld  (June  23);  hut 
Contades,  the  new  French  commander,  having  obtained  the  co-operation  of  Soubise, 
compelled  him  to  retrace  his  steps,  till,  receiving  a  re-enforcemeut  of  12,000  BritL'<h, 
Ferdinand  again  advanced,  throwing  Contades  between  the  Rhine  and  Meuse,  and 
Soubise  between  the  Rhine  and  Main.  Meanwhile  Frederick  had  not  been  idle,  for 
after  being  driven  out  of  Moravia  (which  he  had  invaded  in  spring)  by  Dauu,  he 
marched  northward  with  a  portion  of  his  army  to  meet  the  Russians,  who,  the  czarina 
having  recovered,  liad  aniin  invaded  Brandenburg,  and  defeated  them  in  a  desperate 
battle  at  Zomdorf  (Aug.  30),  compelling  them  to  retreat  into  Poland.  Frederick's  pres- 
ence was  next  needed  in  Saxony,  where  his  brother,  prince  Henry,  was  being  hard 
pressed  by  Daun  with  superior  forces;  but  on  his  arrival  the  Austrians  retreated  east 
ward  till  Oct.  14,  when  Daun  turned,  took  Frederick  completely  by  surprise,  and  gave 
him  a  severe  defeat  at  Hochkirch  (q.v.),  though  before  the  end  of  the  year  the  Prussians 
were  again  in  possession  of  Saxony.  Thus  passed  another  cnmpiiign  with  a  slight 
advantiige  to  the  Prussians. — The  fourth  campaign  (1750)  (preceded  by  Iruitless  attempts 
at  negotiation  with  France,  on  the  part  of  Frederick),  ihougli  signalized  by  only  two 
great  actions,  was  more  unfortunate  for  Prussia.  The  French  under  Soubise  had  cap- 
tured Frankfurt  during  the  winter,  and  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  in  attempting  to  recover 
it,  was  defeated  at  Bergen  (April  18),  by  Broglie  (the  successor  of  Soubise),  and  com- 
lielled  to  resign  tli'e  whole  of  Hesse  to  the  French; 'but  later  in  the  year,  his  signal  vic- 
tory at  Minden  (Aug.  1)  over  Contades  and  Broglie,  and  that  of  his  relative,  the  Iierudi- 
tary  prince  of  Brunswick,  at  Gohfeld  on  the  same  day,  recovered  most  of  Westphalia, 
and  drove  the  southern  French  beyond  the  Lahn  and  Rhine.  But  in  the  Saxon  dis- 
trict, although  prince  Henry  invaded  Bohemia  (April),  capturing  immense  supplies,  and 
cleared  Franconia  (May)  of  Ausirinns  and  imperialists,  he  subsequently  evacuated 
Saxony,  which  was  then  occupied  by  the  imperialists,  and  Loudon's  Austrians  advanced 
into  Lusatia.  In  Silesia  Fouque  giillantly  kept  the  Austrians  at  bay;  and  Dohna  con- 
tinued to  coop  up  the  Swedes  about  Stralsund,  keeping  at  the  same  time  an  eye  oh  tlio 
Russians;  but  the  latter  soon  gsithered  in  such  force  that  he  was  compelled  to  retreat. 
His  successor,  Wedel.  in  attempting  to  bar  their  advance,  t^s  routed  near  Zfillichau 
(July  23),  and  though  Frederick  hastened  to  his  a.ssistance,  attacked  them  at  Kunersdorf 
(q.v")  (Aug.  12),  and  had  almost  gained  the  day,  the  arrival  of  Marshal  Loudon  with  an 
Austrian  force  turned  the  tide,  and  converted  this  almost  victory  into  the  most  signal 
defeat  suffered  by  the  Prussians  during  the  whole  war.  On  the  following  morning  he 
could  hardly  muster  5,000  men ;  but,  luckily,  the  Russians  showed  no  inclination  to 
follow  up  their  victory,  and  by  untiring  perseverance,  the  Prussian  monarch  succeeded 
in  raising  another  army  ?8,0()0  strong.  Though  it  seemed  almost  impossible  for  him 
to  prevent  the  meditated  junction  of  the  Russians  nnd  Austrians  in  Brandenburg;  yet,  by 
dint  of  skillful  maneuvering,  he  succeeded  in  compelling  the  Ruisslans  to  retire  to  Poland ; 
and  prince  Henry,  by  cutting  off  their  supplies,  forced  the  Austrians  into  Saxony.  On 
l^ov.  21,  however,  he  suffered  a  severe  blow  in  the  capture  of  Finck  with  11,000  Pnis- 
Bians,  at  Maxcn  In  Saxony.  With  greatly  diminished  strength,  an  exhausted  treasury 
(chiefly  supplied  by  the  English  subsidy,  the  taxes  of  Saxony,  and  forced  contributions 
on  Mecklenburg,  Ssxtny,  and  Anhalt).  a  desolated  territory  incapable  of  affording  either 
men  or  supplies,  and  gloomy  forebodings  of  the  final  issue,  thouph  with  tmfaltering 
resolution  never  to  yield,  Frederick  prepared  for  his^ft  campaign  (1760). — His  army  in 
Prussia,  now  reduceid  to  90,000  men,  mostly  foreigners  a;id  raw  recruits,  was  still  further 
diminished  by  the  capture  of  Fouqu6  with  8,000  men  in  Silesia,  followed  by  Marshal 
Loudon's  conquest  of  that  province,  though  the  brilliant  victory  of  Licgnitz  (Aug.  15)' 
subsequently  restored  him  tiie  north-western  divi.<iion  of  it;  he  then  joined  liis  brother, 
prince  Henry,  drove  the  Russians  across  the  Oder,  and  Daun  into  "Bohemia;  but  his 
strength  was  now  becoming  glaringly  insufficient  for  the  task  to  which  he  had  set  him- 
siplt;  the  Russians  and  Austrians  captured  and  plundered  Berlin  (Oct.  3);  the  Swedes, 
came  down  from  the  north,  and  Loudon's  Austrians  upward  through  Silesia,  so  that  he 
was  now  fairly ,iu  the  toils.     But,  like  a  lion  in  the  midst  of  the  hunters,  he  turned  upon 
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his  most  able  ai^  pertinacious  adversary,  Daim,  terribly  routed  him  at  Torgau  (Nov.  3) 
in  Saxony,  then  drove  Loudon  into  Glatz,  and  frightened  away  the  Russians  to  Poland, 
and  the  Swedes  to  Stralsund.  In  the  w.  the  fortune  of  Prussia  was  in  the  ascendnnt, 
and  the  French,  defeated  by  prince  Charles  of  Brunswlck^at  Einsdorf  (July  13),  and  by 
duke  Ferdinand  at  Mnrburg  (July  31),  were  again  conflned  to  Hesse. — The  sixth  cam- 
paign (1781)  on  the  Rhine  conimeuced  still  more  auspiciously  for  Frederick,  as  the 
French  were  driven  in  detail  from  their  strongholds,  had  their  supplies  captured,  suffered 
defeat  by  the  Hanoverians  at  Langensalza  (Feb.  14),  and  by  duke  Ferdinand  at  Villiugs- 
hauseu  (July  15),  tliough  in  the  end  Broglie  and  Soubisc  again  gained  possession  of 
Hesse.  In  Silesia  Fredei-ick  attempted  to  bar  the  progress  of  the  Austrians,  so  as  to 
prevent  their  juuctlou  with  the  Russians,  and  so  opposing  189,000  men  to  his  poor 
reranunt  of  50,000 ;  but  in  vain ;  however,  the  union  was  productive  of  no  ill  results  to  him, 
for  scarcity  of  provisions  speedily  compelled  tlie  Russians  to  retreat  to  Poland,  after 
which  Loudon  retired  to  upper  Silesia,  capturing  Schweidnltz  with  8,700  men  on  his 
•way.  In  Saxony,  pnnce  Henry  had  to  retreat  before  Dunn,  and  the  Prussians  were 
ejected  from  Pomerania  by  the  Russians  and  Swedes,  all  subsidies  from  Britain  stopped 
by  the  earl  of  Bute  after  George  II. 's  death,  and  the  country  ravaged  in  nil  directions,  so 
that  tilings  were  now  in  a  desperate  condition,  and  Pi-ussia  almost  at  its  last  gasp.  Fred- 
erick's assailants  liad  cooped  him  up  within  southern  Brandenburg  and  north-western 
Silesia,  and  though  as  resolute  ns  ever  to  fight  on,  it  seemed  as  if  auotlier  campaign,  must 
bring  him  to  final  ruin.  But  the  death  of  the  czarina  (Jan.  6,  1763)  converted  the  most 
powerful  of  his  enemies  iuto  a  fast  friend;  Sweden,  which  had  suffered  uninterrupted 
reverses  during  the  whole  war,  also  retired  from  the  alliance — and  the  tetenth  campaign 
(1782)  commenced  on  equal  terms,  as  Austria  and  France  were  almost  ns  much  exhausted 
as  Prussia.  On  the  refusal  of  Austria  to  submit  her  cause  to  arbitration,  the  czar  Peter 
HI.  joined  his  army  to  that  of  Frederick;  but  his  successor,  Catharine  IL,  ordered  the 
return  of  the  array,  though  her  strict  neutrality  was  of  itself  an  immense  benefit. 
Frederick  had  now  no  fears  for  the  result.  Nor  had  he  any  reason,  as  subsequent  events 
showed,  for  on  July  21  he  drove  an  Austrian  force  from  its  intrenchments  at  Burkers- 
dorf,  and  following  up  his  success,  routed  Daun  at  Reichenbach  (Aug.  16),  and  took 
Bchweidnitz  (Oct.  9);  while  prince  Henry,  by  a'series  of  fortunate  maneuvers,  possessed 
himself  of  the  passes  of  the  Erzgcbirgc,  and  with  the  valuable  aid  of  Seidlitz,  completely 
overthrew  the  other  Austrian  nraiy  at  Freiberg  (Oct.  22);  and  the  two  Brunswicks 
nobly  sustained  the  glory  of  Prussia  at  Wilhelmsthiil  (June  24)  and  Luternberg  (July 
28),  capturing  Cassel,  and  recovering  the  whole  of  Hesse.  France  now  gave  up  a  con- 
test from  which  she  had  gathered  nothing  but  military  disgrace,  and  concluded  treaties 
with  Britain  and  Prussin;  while  Prufsia  and  Austria  ocreen  to  an  armistice  with  regard 
to  Saxony  nnd  Silesia,  of  which  the  astute  Frederick  took  advsntnge  to  send  Kleist  on  a 
raid  through  Franconia  and  Bavaria,  which  had  the  effect  of  withdrawing  the  minor  Ger- 
man states  from  the  coalition.  Alaria  Theresa  was  now  left  alone,  and  sorely  against 
her  will,  was  compelled  to  conclude  the  peace  of  Huhertsburg,  Feb.  15,  1768,  which 
finally  acknowlc<lged  Frederick  as  the  loi-aof  Silesia.  This  long  and  desperate  conflict 
made  no  change  in  the  territorial  distribution  of  Europe,  but  incrcnscd  tenfold  the  moral 
power  of  Prussia,  and  gave  its  army  a  prestige  which  it  retained  till  the  battle  of  Jena. 
It  cost  Europe  a  million  lives,  and  prostrated  the  strength  of  almost  all  the  powers  who 
had  engaged  in  it.— See,  for  a  complete  account,  Carlyle's  HUtory  of  Frederick  the  Oreal. 

8EYERALLT,  in  English  law,  is  tlic  enjoyment  by  an  individual  of  an  estate  in-  con- 
tradistinction to  joint  (q.v.). 

SBTSBN,  one  of  the  most  important  and  beautiful,  nnd,  after  the  Thames,  the  largest 
of  the  rivers  of  England,  rises  from  a  chalybeate  spring  on  the  eastern  side  of  Plinlim- 
mon,  about  11  m.  w.  of  Llanidloes,  in  Montgomeryshire,  North  Wales.  Flowing  east- 
ward from  its  source  to  Llanidloes,  to  which  town  it  retains  it  original  British  name  of 
Hafren,  it  afterward  flows  n.e.  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  Montgomeryshire,  then  e.s.e., 
pa.1t  Bri^genorth  In  Salop,  and  finally  southward  through  Worcester  and  Gloucester,  in 
which  last  it  begins  to  form  its  estuary.  It  is  navigable  for  barges  to  Welshpool  in 
Montgomeryshire,  180  ra.  from  its  mouth.  Its  entire  length  is  210  m.,  and  it  drains  an 
area  of  more  than  6,000  sq.  miles.  The  chief  affluents  of  the  Severn  are  the  Terne,  and 
the  upper  and  lower  Avon  on  the  e..  and  the  Teme  and  Wye  on  the  west.  A  canal  18i  m. 
long,  and  navigable  for  vessel's  of  350  tons,  extends  from  Gloucester  to  the  upper  portion 
of&e  estuary  of  the  river,  and  thus  materially  shortens  the  navigation  of  its  lower 
course.  The  Montgomery  canal  extends  from  Welshpool  to  Newton,  and  other  canals 
establish  communication  "between  the  Severn  and  the  Thames,  Trent,  Mersey,  and  the 
other  important  rivers  of  the  middle  districts  of  England.  The  lore,  or  tidal  wave,  which 
rushes  up  the  Severn  wiUi  a  voloraty  at  times  of  14  m.  an  hour,  raises  the  water  9  ft,  in 
height  at  Gloucester,  below  which  embankments  have  been  constructed  along  the  water- 
course to  prevent  inundation.    See  Bristol  Channel. 

SKVE'BirS,  Alkxandek.    See  Alexandek  Sevbrus. 

KEyXBTTS,  L.  SKPTiMrns,  Romnn  emperor,  was  born  April  11,  146  A.D.,  near  Le^tis 
Magna,  on  the  n.  coast  of  Africa,  of  .i  family  of  equestrian  rank;  and,  after  receiving 
an  excellent  education,  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  became  praetor,  178  a.d.  He  wns 
subsequently  commander  of  a  legion  in  Gaul,  and  governor  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis, 
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Pnnnonia,  and  other  provinces.  After  tbe  murder  of  Pertiuax  he  was  proclaimed 
emperor,  193  A.D.,  at  Carnutum,  and  promptly  marched  upon  liome,  wlicre  the  puppet 
Juliauus  had  by  purchase  obtained  the  imperial  purple.  Hia  arrival  before  Home  was 
tbe  death-signal  for  Jiilianust  and  after  taking  vengeance  on  the  murdci-ers  of  Pertinax, 
converting  his  most  formidable  rival,  Clodius  Albinus,  into  an  ally  by  creating  bira 
Caisar,  and  distributing  an  extravagant  largess  to  bis  soldiers,  be  marched  a^aiast 
Pescennius  Niger,  and  conquered  him  at  Issus,  193  a.d.  A  glorious  campaign  in  the 
east,  and  a  three  years'  siege,  followed  by  the  capture  of  Byzimtium,  were  followed  by 
a  desperate  struggle  with  Iiis  jealous  rival,  Clodius  Albinus,  whom,  after  an  obstinate 
conflict  at  Lyons,  in  which  150,000  were  engaged  on  each  side,  he  conquered,  197  a.d. 
Tlie  usual  games  to  the  degenerate  citizens  of  Rome,  and  largesses  to  the  troops,  fol- 
lowed, after  which  Severus  returned  to  Asia,  accompanied  by  his  sons  Caracalla  and 
Oeta,  met  with  the  most  brilliant  success  in  the  campaign  of  198  a.d.  against  the  Par- 
tUians,  and  took  and  plundered  their  capital,  Ctesiphon.  After  a  war  with  the  Arabs, 
in  which  Sevcrus's  usual  good  fortune  deserted  him,  and  a  general  visit  to  bis  various 
eastern  dominions,  he  returned  to  Rome,  203  A.D.,.and  gratified  tbe  popular  taste  by  tbe 
exhibition  of  shows  of  unparalleled  magnificence,  also  distributing  another  extravagant 
largess  to  the  citizens  and  prsetorians.  A  reliellion  in  Britain  drew  him  to  that  country 
la  §08  A.D. ;  and,  at  the  head  of  an  immense  arra^,  he  marched,  it  is  said,  to  (be  extreme 
n.  of  the  island,  encountering  enormous  hardships,  to  which  no  less  thau  50,000  of  his 
soldiers  succumbed,  and  securing  no  permanent  advantages.  To  secure  to  some  extent 
the  natives  of  s.  Britain  from  the  incursions  of  the  Meatse  and  Caledonians,  Severus 
commenced  the  wall  which  bears  his  name,  and  died  soon  after  at  York,  Feb.  4,  211  a.d. 
Severus  was  an  able,  vigorous,  and  just  ruler,  and  a  skillful  warrior,  but  totally  devoid 
of  high  moral  sentiment,  a  diflciently  especially  observable  in  cases  where  his  own 
interests  were  involved. 

SSTEBVS,  WAIX  of,  a  rampart  of  stone  built  by  the  Roman  emperor  Severus  in 
Britain,  808  a.d.,  between  the  Tyne  and  tlie  Solway.  Ou  the  flrat  subjugation  of  Britain 
by  the  Romans,  a  line  of  forts  bad  been  constructed  by  Agricola,  extending  from  the 
Forth  at  Edinburgh  to  the  Clyde  at  Dumbarton.  The  emperor  Hadrian,  on  visiting 
Britain,  130  a.d.,  threw  up  for  the  protection  of  the  Romtin  province  a  wall  of  turf 
extending  across  the  narrowest  part  of  the  island,  between  Tyiie  and  Solway.  Twenty 
years  later  Antoninus  Pius,  whose  lieut.,  Lollius  Urbicus,  had  gained  fresh  advantages 
over  the  northern  tribes,  endeavored  to  check  the  inroads  of  the  Caledonians  by  erect- 
ing another  rampart  of  earth  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  connecting  Agricoln's  line 
forts.  But  after  a  vain  struggle  of  60  years,  the  Romans  found  it  necessary  to  abandon 
the  whole  district  Iietween  Ute  walls,  and  Septimiua  Severus  built  a  rampart  of  stono 
immediately  to  the  n.  of  the  wall  of  Hadrian.  Toward  the  close  of  the  4th  c.  Theo- 
dosius,  for  a  brief  period,  reasserted  the  Roman  dominion  over  the  district  between  tbe 
walls  of  Antonine  and  Severus,  which,  in  honor  of  the  emperor  Valens,  obtained  the 
name  of  Yalentia.  But  this  newly-established  province  was  soon  lost,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  Romans  finally  abandoned  Britain.  Many  remains  of  the  Roman  walls 
are  yet  to  be  traced.    See  Bruce's  Biiyman  WaU,  3d  ed.  1853. 

SEVIER',  a  CO.  in  s.w.  Arkansas,  having  tbe  territorial  lino  of  the  Indian  territory 
for  its  w.  boundary,  750  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  6,193— 6, 173  of  American  birth,  1,103  colored. 
The  Little  river  forms  its  s.  boundary,  and  it  is  drained  by  that  river  and  its  branches, 
one  of  which  is  its  e.  border.  Its  surface  is  diversified,  n  large  proportion  covered  with 
hickory,  oak,  pine,  and  osage  orange.  Its  soil  is  fertile;  producing  cotton,  maize,  sweet- 
potatoes,  tobacco,  etc.  Its  mineral  products  are  lead,  limestone,  and  slate.  Co.  seat, 
Lockesburg. 

SEVIER',  a  CO.  in  e.  Tennessee,  having  the  Qreat  Smoky  or  Unaka  mountains  for 
its  s.  boundary,  separating  it  from  North  Carolina;  450  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  15,541 — 15,533 
of  American  birtli,  693  colored.  It  is  drained  by  the  French  Broad  and  Little  Pigeon 
rivers  in  the  n.,  the  former  dividing  a  ridge  of  mountains.  The  central  portion  sinks 
into  valleys  and  bottom  lands  of  great  beauty  and  fertility.  In  the  hills  are  ledges  of 
limestone  and  beds  of  iron  ore.  'Tbe  surface  is  well  timbered  with  oak,  pine,  and  sugar- 
maple.  The  soil  produces  wheat,  corn,  oats,  tobacco,  maple  sugar,  and  sorghum. 
Large  numbers  of  cattle  are  raised.    Co.  seat,  Sevlerville. 

'  SEVIER',  a  large  co.  in  Utah,  adjoining  Colorado,  crossed  by  the  Wabsatch  moun- 
tains; drained  by  the  Sevier,  Green,  and  Grand  rivers;  pop.  '70,  19,  none  of  whom 
were  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  table  land  or  plain.  The  soil  is  arid.  Co. 
seat,  Richfield. 

SEVIER,  John,  1745-1815;  b.  Va.,  explored  tbe  Holston  river.  In  Tennessee,  in 
1769;  built  fort  Watauga  and  defended  it.  Ho  participated  in  Dunmore's  expedition 
with  the  rank  of  capt.,  and  fought  in  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant  In  1773  be  was 
delegate  to  a  convention  at  Halifax,  N.  C.-,  memlter  of  the  assembly,  1777;  lieutcol. 
in  tlie  same  year,  and  in  1779  gained  a  victory  at  Boyd's  creek,  and  was  a  leader  at 
King's  mountain,  1780,  receiving,  in  recognition  of  his  services,  a  sword  and  tlie  thanks 
of  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Musgrove's  mills, 
and  in  1781  fought  under  Marion,  and  was  made  brig.  gen.    In  1784  governor  of  Ten- 
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nessee,  then  called  Franklin.  In  1786  he  Trent  to  war  with  the  Cherokees;  governor 
of  the  newly  organized  state  of  Tennessee,  1788-1801  and  1803-9;  member  of  congress, 
1811-15.    He  died  on  a  mission  to  the  Creek  Indians. 

SEVIER,  LAKE,  in  s.w.  Utah.  A  considerable  body  of  salt  water  in  Millard  ca,  at 
an  elevation  of  4,600  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  140  sq.m.;  20  m.  in  length  from  n. 
to  8.,  10  m.  wide.  Its  position  is  120  m.  s.  w.  of  Great  Salt  lake,  with  no  outlet;  it  is  des- 
titute of  islands;  its  shores  have  no  trees  and  few  bushes.  The  Sevier  liver,  its  only 
tributary,  empties  into  the  n.  portion.  It  is  in  Pauvan  valley,  a  part  of  the  Sevier 
desert  It  is  open  only  ou  the  n.  side,  tlie  House  range  of  mountains  guarding  the  w. 
border,  and  the  Beaver  creek  range  the  eastern.  Gulls  and  other  birds  which  feed  on 
fish,  frequent  the  mouth  of  the  river,  seeking  fresh  water  fish  which  have  come  down 
through  the  river,  and  have  died  from  the  effect  of  the  brine.  Shrimps  and  insect  larvsa 
are  found  in  the  water.  In  1872  the  brine  was  found,  on  bemg  analyzed,  to  contain  63.3 
parts  in  1000  of  chloride  of  sodium,  13.4  of  sulphate  of  soda,  10.3  of  chloride  of  mag- 
nesium, and  0.4  of  sulphate  of  lime.  The  action  of  the  atmosphere  determines  its  extent; 
in  dry  weather  its  Ijeaches  recede ;  moisture  in  the  air  has  the  contrary  effect.  The  water 
once  occupied  most  of  the  Sevier  desert,  discharging  into  Salt  lake,  the  channel  being 
still  visible  50  m.  n.  of  the  present  bouudarj;  between  the  Sevier  and  Salt  lake  deserts. 
The  track  of  the  current  is  called  the  Old  liiver  bed,  where  the  springs  occur  only  in 
intervals  of  50  miles.  There  was  a  time  when  the  waters  of  Great  Salt  and  Sevier  lakes 
united  in  one  large  lake  called  Bonuerville,  with  outlets  through  Snake  and  Columbia 
rivers.  The  shore  lines  are  defined  by  fredi-water  shells,  showiug  that  it  covered  Great 
Salt  lake,  Sevier,  and  Escalantc  deserts,  and  overflowed  into  the  vulleys  of  Utah,  Juab, 
Rush,  Skull,  Preuss,  Snake,  and  Cedar.  Its  former  level  was  575  ft.  above  the  level  of 
Sevier  lake  in  1872,  and  968  ft.  above  Great  Salt  lake  in  1878,  and  it  was  125  m.  wide. 

SETIOKE,  Madame  de,  Marie  dk  Rabutin-Chantai.,  was  b.  at  Paris,  Feb.  6, 1626. 
She  was  the  only  daughter  of  the  baron  de  Chantal,  Celse-Benigne  de  Rabutin,  and  his 
wife,  Marie  de  Coulange.  She  was  left  early  an  orphan;  and  at  tlie  age  of  six  the  care 
of  her  education  devolved  on  her  maternal  uncle,  tlie  abbe  de  Coulange,  an  excellent  and 
amiable  man,  who  most  conscientiously  acquitted  himself  of  his  charge,  and  for  whom 
through  life  his  niece  entertained  the  tenclerest  affection.  She  was  carefully  instructed 
in  all  the  knowledge  which  then  appertained  to  the  education  of  a  Prencli  gentlewoman; 
by  the  eminent  scholar  Menage  she  was  taught  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanish;  and  M. 
Chapelain,  another  literary  notability  of  the  time,  also  assisted  in  her  culture.  At  the 
age  of  18  (Aug.  1,  1644),  she  was  married  to  the  marquis  Henri  de  Sevign§,  the  repre- 
sentative of  an  ancient  house  in  Brittany.  The  union  was  not  a  happy  one.  The  mar- 
quis was  "a  man  of  wit  and  pleasure,"  of  the  type  of  the  period;  his  wit  he  exhibited 
by  his  happy  way  of  squandering  his  wife's  fortune,  and  he  took  his  pleasure  iu  neglect 
of  her,  and  addiction  to  other  women.  After  a  time,  he  was  killed  in  a  duel  (Feb.  8' 
1651),  by  a  certain  chevalier  d'Albrct,  his  rival  in  a  love-aflair.  Left  with  a  son  and 
daughter,  Sevigne  now  for  a  few  years  retired  almost  wholly  from  society,  and  devoted 
herself  to  their  education.  In  1654  she  returned  to  Paris,  where  her  beauty,  her  wit,  her 
happy  social  tact  and  vivacity,  concurred,  with  the  charm  of  her  sweet  and  kindly 
Uatnre,  to  insure  her  unrivaled  success  in  the  brilliant  society  of  the  period.  Her  lovers 
were  lesion,  and  among  them  were  numbered  some  of'  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
whom  Prance  could  then  boast,  as  the  prince  de  Conti,  Turenne,  Fouquet  the  superin- 
tendent of  finance,  and  others.  But  they  sighed  in  vain:  all  offers  of  marriage  she 
steadily  declined;  and  from  any  of  tliose  lighter  ties,  there  and  then  most  leniently 
looked  on — if  not  almost  considered  comme  ilfaut—ehe  has  left  no  spot  upon  her  reputa- 
tion. For  her  virtue  she  must  have  credit  as  virtue,  and  not  merely  the  coldness  which 
simulates  it;  for  she  was  obviously  of  a  warm,  eager,  even  somewhat  impulsive  nature. 
Her  numerous  and  warm  friendships,  with  her  aY)solute  devotion  to  her  children,  may 
have  suflSced  as  food  of  a  heart  not  unlikely,  in  lack  of  these,  to  have  craved  a  more 

Serilous  diet.  Her  affection  for  her  daughter  in  particular,  who  in  1669  became  Madame 
e  Grignan,  was  the  ruling  passion  of  her  life;  and  to  the  separation  of  tlie  mother,  over 
long  periods,  from  "this  infinitely  dear  child,"  the  world  is  indebted  for  by  much  the 
larger  moiety  of  the  collection  of  letters  which  has  given  fame  in  perpetuity  to  Madame 
de  Sevigne.  Madame  de  Grignan  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  accomplished 
women  of  her  time,  and  every  way  worthy  of  the  love  thus  lavished  without  stint  upon 
her.  If  she  did  not  reciprocate  its  ftill  fervor,  that,  as  the  shrewd  mother  well  know,  was 
simply  in  the  nature  of  the  case;  and  not  to  have  demonstrated  in  return  more  rapture 
than  she  really  felt,  ought  to  count  as  a  point  in  her  favor,  rather  than  reverse-wise  as  it 
has  been  held  to  do.  If  it  was  the  one  main  grief  of  Madame  de  Sevign6  to  be  forced  to 
live  apart  from  her  daughter,  llie  happiness  of  dying  beside  her  may  perhaps 
hayiB  a  little  consoled  her'  for  it.  In  1696,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  chfiteau  de  Grig- 
nan. she  was  seized  with  malignant  small-pox,  and  died  at  the  age  of  70. 

The  letters  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  on  which  her  fame  securely  rests,  are  charming 
in  the  abandon  and  easy  naive  frankness  with  which  they  reveal  her  beautiful  nature. 
They  sparkle  with  French  esprit  and  spontaneous  gaiety  of  heart;  and  their  writer  is 
scarce  anywhere  quite  equaled  in  the  deUcate  finesse  with  which,  in  a  few  careless  rapid 
words,  she  flings  off  a  scrap  of  light  narrative,  dashes  in  a  little  graceful  picture,  or 
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points  a  dramatic  situation.  Above  all  remarkable  is  the  lightly-moved  and  ever-acti-ve 
eympatby  'which  keeps  her  exquisitely  en  rapport  ■with  the  interest  of  whatever  may  bo 
passing  before  her. 

SEVILLE,  a  province  of  Spain,  included  under  the  division  of  Andalusia;  bordering 
on  the  Atlantic  to  the  s.  and  b.w.;  bounded  n.  by  Estremadura,  and  w.  l)y  Portugal; 
-{,295  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70.  515,011.  The  greater  part  of  tlie  surface  is  a  plain,  througli  which 
the  Ouadalquivii'  river  flows.  In  the  n.  arc  the  Morena  mountains ;  the  s.  is  hiilr.  Most 
t>f  the  land  is  highly  fertile;  com,  grapes,  olives,  wlieat,  and  maize  are  raised  in  large 
qnsntities.  The  province  ■was  once  occupied  by  the  Moors,  and  their  ruined  walls  and 
oiistles  are  still  to  be  seen.  Besides  the  capital  Seville,  Carmona  and  Ecija  are  the  chief 
towns. 

BEVIILE'  (Span.  Sevilla,  the  Jlispalis  of  the  Romans),  a  famous  city  of  Spain,  for- 
merly capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom,  and  now  of  the  modern  province  of  the  same  name, 
stands  on  tlie  left  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir,  94  ra.  by  railway  n.n.e.  of  Cadiz.  The  city 
■is  almost  circular  in  shape,  is  surrounded  by  Moorisli  walls,  surmounted  witla  66  (for- 
merly 166)  tower-s,  and  pieiccd  -with  15  gates,  and  is  5  m.,  or  including  its  10  suburbs, 
10  m.  in  circumference.  Held  by  llie  Woors  for  five  centuries,  and  entirely  rebuilt  by 
Ihem  from  the  materials  of  former  Roman  edifices,  Seville  was  long  a  purely  Mooriw 
■dty,  and  the  old  Moorish  houses,  which  age,  in  this  dry  climate,  has  done  little  to 
deetroy,  are  still  the  best  houses  to  be  seen..  Half  of  the  city  still  preserves  its  ancient 
character;  but  changes  are  taldng  place  every  year.  The  narrow  loriuous  streets  that 
•kept  out  the  sun,  witli  their  wide  spacious  mansions,  with  ample  courts  and  gardens, 
BO  perfectly  suited  to  the  climate,  are  giving  way  to  spacious  straight  streets  of  small, 
hot  houses,  open  to  the  blaze  of  noon.  Tlie  cathedral,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in 
Spain,  is  an  imposing  edifice,  of  which  the  solemn  and  grandiose  are  tlie  distinctive  quali- 
tiea.  It  was  completed  in  1619,  is  431  ft.  long,  815  ft.  wide,  hus  7  aisles,  and  an  organ 
with  5,400  pipes.  The  pavement  is  in  black  and  white  checkered  marble.  The  cathe- 
dral is  suberijly  decorated.  Its  painted  windows  are  among  the  finest  in  Spain,  and 
it  contains  paintings  by  Murillo,  Vargas,  the  Herreras,  etc.  Attnclicd  to  the  cathedral 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  towers  in  the  world.  It  is  called  the  Giralda  (i.e.  a  weather- 
cock in  tlie  form  a  statue),  and  is  in  all  850  ft.  high.  This  Moorish  tower  was  built  in 
1196,  and  was  originally  only  250  ft.  high,  the  additional  100  ft.  being  tlie  rich  filigree 
belfry  added  in  iSsS.  The  pinnacle  is  crowned  by  a  female  figure  in  bronze,  1/4  ft. 
I  hi^ht,  and  2,800  lbs.  in  weight,  and  which  veers  about  with  the  slightest  breeze.  Fi'om 
this  great  tower  the  mtieddin  (q.v.)  of  Mohammedan  days  called  the  faithful  to  prayers. 
The  royal  residence,  tbe  Alcazar  (Al-Katr,  house  of  CeesarX  contains  several  noble  balls, 
and  much  delicate  ornamentation,  that  rivals  that  of  the  Alharobra.  The  house  in  which 
Murillo  lived  and  dieti  is  still  to  be  seen  here.  The  finest  pictures  in  Seville  are  to  be 
■een  in  the  cathedral,  the  caridad,  the  niuseo,  and  the  university.  Seville  conlaina  74 
churches;  but  prior  to  the  suppression  of  monasteries  it  contained  140.  Besides  the 
university  (of  four  faculties),  there  are  many  educational  institutions.  Thecit^  contains 
upward  of  100  squares.  The  fabrica  de  tabacos,  where  tobacco  is  made  into  snuff 
and  cigars,  employs  several  thousand  hands,  mostly  females.  The  Pltizii  de  Toros  can 
accommodate  upward  of  12,000  spectators.  There  "is  re^lar  conmunicatiou  with  Cadie 
by  river  and  rail.  There  are  here  several  royal  foundries  and  factories  for  arms,  and 
porcelain  and  iron  and  machine  works.  Weaving,  soap-making,  and  other  branches  of 
manufacture  arc  carried  on.     Pop.  about  118,000. 

The  Hispal  of  tiie  Phenicians,  the  Hispulis  of  the  Romans,  was  corrupted  by  the 
Moors  into  Ishbilliah,  of  which  it  is  supposed  the  modern  name  is  a  modification.  It 
■^aa  a  place  of  great  importance  in  the  Icter  period  of  Roman  dominion;  became  the 
capital  of  southern  Spain  during  the  ascendency  of  the  Vandals  and  the  Gotlis,  wlicu  it 
was  the  scene  of  two  notable  church  councils  (590  a.d.  and  619  A.s.);  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Moors  in  the  8th  c,  under  whom  it  rapidly  rose  to  a  spendid  prosperity, 
wid  reckoned  400,000  inhabitants.  In  1026  it  became  the  capital  of  the  Moorish  kinj;- 
.  dom  ruled  by  the  Abadidcs,  from  whom  it  passed,  in  1091,  to  the  Almoravides,  and  in 
1147  to  the  Almoliiides.  In  1248  it  was  taken  by  Ferdinand  III.  of  Castile,  when  800,- 
000  Moors  left  for  Grenada  and  Africa;  and  from  this  time  to  the  removal  of  the  court  to 
Valladolid,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  Seville  was  the  capital  of  Spain.  The  city  rose 
to  its  climax  of  prosperity  after  the  discovery  of  the  new  world,  when  it  became  the 
residence  of  princely  merchants,  and  the  mart  of  the  colonies,  but  its  trade  was  after- 
ward transferred  to  Cadiz.  In  1810  it  was  taken  and  ravaged  by  Soult  It  capitulated 
to  Espartero  in  1843. 

SQBVKES,  a  small  t.  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Seine-et-Olse,  6  m.  8.w.  of  Paris,-  on  the 
Paris  and  Versailles  railway.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  porcelain  wares, 
'Which  are  unsurpassed  for  elegance  of  design  and  beauty  of  painting.  Painted  glass  is 
also  manuTftctured.  The  porcelain  museum,  whicli  was  destroyed  during  the  war  of 
J870,  contained  a  large  and  curious  collection  of  articles  in  china  and  earthenware  from 
all  parts  of  the  globe.     Pop.  '76,  6,512. 

RETBES,  Dehx-.  an  inland  dep.  in  the  w.  of  Prance,  between  the  dens.  Vienne  on 
thee,  and  Vendue  on  the  west.  Area,  2,315  sq.m. ;  pop.  '76.  836.6.55.  The  dep.  takes 
Hs  name  from  two  rivers  of  the  same  name,  the  Sivre-Niortaise,  which  flows  w.  into  the 
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oea,  and  tbe  Sdyrc-Kontaiso,  nn  affluent  of  the  Loire.  It  is  tniTeraed  from  s.c.  to  n.w. 
by  a  chain  of  hills,  called  in  the  g.o.  the  Houts  du  Poitou,  and  iu  the  n.,  the  Plateau  de 
Uatinc.  This  ridge  forms  the  water-shed  between  the  Loire  on  the  n.  and  the  Charente 
on  the  south.  The  climate  is  generally  healthy,  nnd  the  soil,  two-thirds  of  which  is 
arable,  is  very  fertile.  There  are  numerous  iron  miues,  and  good  quarries  of  freestone 
nnd  marble.  The  arroudissumenta  are  Niort,  Breaeuire,  Melle,  and  Farthenay.  £(iort 
is  the  capital. 

SEWAOE.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  health  for  houses,  both  in  the  town  and 
in  the  country,  that  all  tilth  should  be  removed  from  them  as  speedily  as  poesihlo,  and 
disposed  of  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cease  to  he  injurious  to  mankind.  It  may  l)c  taken 
as  a  pretty  sjifo  general  guide,  that  all  matters  wlilch  giro  oS  a  disagreeable  small  are 
dangerous  if  allowed  to  remain  near  our  dwellings;  nature  thus  giving  us  warning  of 
the  presence  of  something  that  ma^  do  us  harm.  Many  people  have  tliought  that  if, 
by  using  certain  deodorizing  materials,  they  could  either  fix  this  effluvium  ]MirmaQently 
or  for  a  time,  they  hod  surmounted  the  difficulty;  but  this  is  scarcely  half  a  cure,  and  a 
palliative  like  this  is  much  less  advisable  that  a  radical  measure  of  removing  the  filth  by 
suspension  in  wj^tcr,  and  rendering  of  it  not  only  innocuous,  but  beneficial,  by  incor- 
porating it  with  the  great  deodorizer — living  vegetation.  It  seems  as  if  nature  had 
pfatnnedall  this  for  us,  if  we  will  only  follow  her  teaching.  During  the  first  two  or 
three  days  after  sewage  is  deposited  in  water,  the  smell  is  unpleasant,  but  not  dangerous 
to  mankmd;  after  that,  putrefaction  begins,  and  the  gases  given  otf  become  deleturiouB. 
Here,  then,  is  time  for  removal,  and  a  punishment  for  neglect.  Fevers,  gangrene, 
ophthalmia,  and  many  other  diseases,  especially  am<mg  children,  ara  certain  to  break  out 
and  become  malignant  if  the  emanations  from  such  filtii  e.\ist  iu  the  air  around  human 
habitations.  UnlH  within  the  last  50  years,  privy-pits  and  cesspools  prevailed  everywhere. 
In  the  country  the  former  were  generally  placed  in  the  gardun  attached  to  the  house, 
and  at  some  distance  oS,  so  th:it  there  was  not  much  danger  attached  to  them.  Id  th» 
towns  cesspools  existed  among  the  houses,  but  they  were  very  objeclioiiable  and  danger- 
ous, and  constantly  neglected.  Those  cesspools  were  large  underground  tanks  built  in 
brickwork,  into  which  all  tbe  sewage  from  the  house  Wiis  discharged.  In  them  the  filth 
accumulated  and  putriflcd  until  it  w.-is  periodically  removed  by  manual  labor.  They 
acted  like  an  immense  brewing  vessel  sending  up  dejidly  vapors  which  had  no  escilps, 
except  back  into  the  houseamon^  the  inhabitants.  The  cesspools  also  f  roquchtly  leaked, 
and  so  if  any  wells  were  near  poisoned  the  water.  When  Bramah  invented  the  watur- 
oloset,  and  a  larger  supply  of  water  had  to  be  found  for  towns,  the  cesspools  began  to  .^ 
overflow  at  such  a  rate  that  a  general  revision  of  the  wholo  system  became  nocessiiry. 
and  at  the  same  time  medical  men  insisted  upon  the  continuous  and  perfect  removal 
of  filth  as  the  only  reliable  sanitary  process  of  dealing  with  the  matter.  A  return  to  the 
use  of  cesspools  in  any  form  would  therefore  bo  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction,  aud 
would  lead  to  disastrous  results. 

We  may  divide  the  subject  as  follows:  1.  The  management  of  the  sewage  of  cottages; 
2.  Dwelling-houses  and  public  buildings  in  the  country ;  3.  Towns;  and  4.  The  utilization 
of  sewage. 

1.  doUages. — It  is  obvious  that  in  the  case  of  single  detached  cottages  expensive 
urangemeuts  such  as  those  necessary  for  water<-losets  could  not  bo  provided,  and  some 
simpler  plan  must  be  followed. 

It  is  very  objectionable  to  allow  either  cesspool  or  privy-pit,  if  they  con  he  avoided, 
as  tboy  arc  constantly  neglected,  and  overflow  into  some  stream,  or  poison  the  wells  and 
the  air.  The  privy  should  be  placed,  wherever  that  can  be  managed,  on  the  n.  or  o. 
side,  and  to  the  rear  of  the  house,  so  as  not  to  be  between  the  people  and  the  sun  and 
softest  winds.  The  whole  sewage-matter  should  be  received  in  a  square  galvanized  iron 
pail  underneath  a  seat,  which  pail  can  b3  removed  from  the  outside,  and  into  which  a 
small  quantity  of  house-ashes  should  be  placed,  either  daily,  or  os  often  as  the  closet  is 
used.  This  will  quite  fix  the  ammonia.  The  iron  pail  must  be  removed  by  the  cot- 
tagers at  least  once  a  week,  and  cinptled  into  their  garden.  No  danger  can  possibly 
arise  from  tliis,  if  strictly  followed,  and  all  the  sewage- matter  is  placed  to  its  best  pur- 
pose. There  has  not  been  found  any  dilficulty  in  introducing  tJiis  system  among  cot- 
tagers. 

2.  DieeUing-Tunue*  and  PubUe  Buildings  in  the  Gourdry. — It  would  be  useless  to  dis- 
cuss a  dry-earth  system  like  what  has  been  mentioned  anywhere  but  for  outhouses 
attached  to  cottages;  the  general  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  would  not  tolerate  it.  We 
must  therefore  accept  the  water-closet  as  the  system  universally  adopted.  In  planning 
tbe  position  of  water-closets  for  a  house,  the  first  thing  to  be  thou^t  of  is,  that  they 
shall  be  if  possible  on  the  n.  or  cool  side  of  the  house,  and  upon  exterior  walls.  If  they 
are  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  house,  it  is  troublesome  to  ^t  at  the  drains  when 
required,  nnd  the  closets  themselves  cannot  be  sufficiently  ventilated.  If  the  closet  is 
in^e  the  bouse,  then  Bramah's  patent  with  a  D  trap  underneath  is  the  only  form  that 
should  bo  used ;  but  if  tbe  closet  is  outside,  then  a  less  expensive  one  with  a  syphon 
earthenware  trap  mav  be  adopted.  It  is  desirable  that  the  closet  should  be  surrounded 
.with  brick  walls,  and,  in  fact,  isolated  from  all  other  parts  of  tbe  house.  The  window 
of  the  closet  when  inside  the  house  should  always  reach  the  ceiling;  and  a  ventilating 
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shaft  is  desirable  where  the  closet  is  much  used,  and  the  window  must  be  shut  occa- 
siooally.  The  ordinary  water  that  passes  into  the  drains  leading  from  any  closet- 
such  as  is  discharged  each  time  that  the  handle  is  raised — is  not  sufficient  to  sweep 
out  thoroughly  all  the  solid  matter  from  the  drain-pipes,  and  therefore  a  flushing 
apparatus  at  the  highest  point  of  all  sets  of  drains  is  essential,  so  that  a  body  oi 
water  may  be  allowed  to  pass  down  with  a  rush  at  least  twice  or  three  times  a 
week.  It  is  also  desirable  that  the  foul  air  engendered  in  the  drain-pipes  them- 
selves should  have  some  free  outlet  into  the  air  at  some  point  where  it  will  not 
be  injurious.  The  gas  given  off  under  such  circumstances  is  of  a  very  light  char- 
acter, and  has  a  great  tendency  to  ascend  and  draw  toward  beat.  During  tiie 
greater  part  of  the  year,  especially  since  the  system  has  been  introduced  of  heating 
houses  by  hot  air,  the  temperature  of  living-rooms  is  much  hieher  than  the  atmosphere 
outside;  a  pumping  action  is  exercised  upon  the  drains,  or  indeed  upon  any  outlet,  for 
a  fresh  supply.  Ifi  therefore,  some  safety-valve  is  not  provided,  the  gas  will  force  an 
entry  either  the  traps  or  some  imperfection  in  the.joints  of  the  drains.  In  constructing 
the  drains  from  houses  or  large  public  buildings,  it  U  now  a  well-decided  point  that 
there  should  be  an  entirely  separate  system  for  the  sewuge  or  foul  water,  apart  from 
that  for  rain  and  surface-water.  The-  reasons  are  many  and  obvious,  but  they 
are  given  more  appropriately  under  the  head  of  the  drainage  of  towns.  Stone- 
ware pipes  are  the  best  material  to  be  used  for  drains,  irecause  they  are  perfectly 
non-absorbent:  but  in  many  cases  glazed  earthenware  will  answer  very  well.  The 
smallest  size  of  pipes  of  any  description  that  should  be  used  for  removing  sewage 
from  a  house  is  9  in.  in  diameter.  This  size,  then,  may  be  gradually  increased 
as  is  necessary,  and  one  of  9  in.  will  remove  the  sewaee  of  500  people.  The  best  fall  to 
be  given  to  a  sewage-drain  is  1  in.  in  10  ft.;  but  all  will  work  well  from  1  in.  in  5  ft.  up 
to  1  in.  in  60 — provided  the  flushing  arrangements  are  as  they  ought  to  be.  In  order  to 
keep  the  drains  clean,  not  less  than  10  gal.  of  water  daily  should  pass  down  the  drain 
for  every  person  in  the  house;  while  anything  over  25  gal.  is  superfluous.  At  evei7  20 
yards  tltere  should  be  a  'pipe  laid  from  which  the  upper  half  can  be  removed,  and  the 
interior  inspected  at  any  time,  and  any  stoppage  remedied  without  the  necessity  of 
breaking  the  pipes.  Greasy  water,  such  as  is  poured  down  from  the  kitchen  and  scul- 
lery of  a  house,  is  one  of  the  constant  causes  of  such  stoppages.  The  fat,  as  it  cools, 
congeals  on  the  sides  of  the  pipes,  and  forms  a  hard  cake.  The  best  method  of  pre- 
venting this  is  to  form  a  small  cesspool,  into  which  the  kitchen  water  is  poured  first, 
and  then  to  take  an  overflow  through  a  syphon  into  the  foul  drain,  so  that  the  liquid 
only  enters,  while  the  fat  can  be  removed  "by  hand  from  the  cesspool.  The  sewage-mat- 
ter having  been  thus  nil  thoroughly  removed  from  the  house,  a'sewage-fllter  should  bs 
bnilt.  The  solid  and  liquid  matters  of  the  sewage  are  hero  mechanically  separated,  and 
the_ former  can  be  removed  from  time  to  time — say  once  in  six  weeks  or  two  months — 
while  the  latter  must  be  passed  on  for  irrigation.  It  is  clearly  illegal  to  pass  it  into  aw 
stream;  and  it  is  apt  to  become  a  serious  nuisance  if  anything  else  is  done  with  it.  We 
shall  treat  of  the  best  method  of  utilizing  this  liquid  under  the  fourth  head.  It  is  always 
advisable  to  get  space  for  all  these  arrangements  on  the  n.  and  c.  side  of  a  house,  when 
possible,  80  as  to  run  no  risk  of  contaminating  the  air  on  thes.  or  hot  side  of  a  dwelling; 
and  if  a  belt  .of  trees  can  be  placed  between  the  sewage-flUer  and  the  irrigated  land  and 
the  house,  it  will  also  be  advantageous. 

8.  37i«  Drainage  of  Touiru. — Until  within  the  last  40  years,  the  only  drainage  which 
existed  in  towns  was  for  the  rain-water  and  surface-water  alone,  and  Ihe  inhabitants 
were  strictly  watched  to  prevent  their  passing  any  sewa^  matter  into  these  drains.  The 
Introduction  of  the  water-closet,  however,  gradually  increased  the  water  which  over- 
flowed from  the  old  cesspools  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  over- 
flows of  this  description,  and  systems  of  drainage  were  designed  to  carry  oft  the  whole, 
both  sewage  and  rain-water.  A  very  composite  system  of  drainage  then  arose.  Gen- 
erally, the  lied  of  some  stream  or  natural  rivulet  passing  through  the  town  was  covered 
over,  and  the  whole  filth  passed  into  that  along  with  the  rain-fall  of  the  district  This 
soon  was  found  unsatisfactory,  because  the  flood-waters  of  the  stream  were  not  to  be 
relied  on  to  keep  the  cliannel  clean,  and  so  the  fllth  remained  festering  underneath  the 
ground,  giving  off  deadly  gases  in  the  midst  of  the  population.  The  next  arrangement 
which  succeeded  to  that  system  was  to  plan  large  drains  for  the  rain  and  surface-water 
and  sewage,  and  still  keeping  the  idea  of  the  size  of  the  bed  of  a  natural  stream  before 
them,  engineei-3  thought  it  necessary  to  make  all  the  main  drains  large  enough  for  a  man 
to  pass  through  them,  and  keep  them  clean.  Seeing  the  vast  quantity  of  sand  and  grit 
that  was  occasionally  washed  off  the  streets,  someihing  might  be  said  in  defense  of  this 
system.  Vast  numbers  of  these  great  main  sewers  still  exi.st.  Into  these  sewers  all  the 
smaller  house-drains  were  to  enter,  and  the  surface-water  through  street-gratings  as 
well.  The  orflinary  water  used  for  domestic  pui-poses,  and  the  occasional  rain-falls, 
were  relied  upon  to  flush  those  large  main  sewei's ;  but  their  great  size  made  this  nn  exceed- 
ingly difficult  and  uncertain  process,  and  they,  in  fact,  became  only  cesspools  elon- 
gated. In  dry  weather,  the  filth  was  retained  in  them  to  such  an  extent,  that  after  heavy 
rains,  chemical  analysis  showed  that  the  water  that  was  discharged  contained  frequently 
twenty  times  the  amount  of  human  fecal  matter  per  gallon  more  than  it  did  in  dry 
weather.    This  state  of  matters,  added  to  the  fact  that  long-continued  dry  weather  was 
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'  always  attended  hj  an  increase  of  deaths  from  typhus  and  other  fevers,  clearly  sliowcd 
that  something  more  must  be  done.  A  further  step  was  then  taken  by  sanitary  engi- 
neers. The  idea  of  men  passing  up  the  drains  was  set  aside,  and  the  smallest  possible 
drains  were  constructed,  until  these  have  Arrived  at  such  dimensions  as  an  18  in.  main 
drain  for  a  town  of  10.000  inhabitants.  The  rain-fall  was  still  to  be  relied  on  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  for  flushing  purposes,  but  a  supplementary  assistance  was  to  be  given  at  some 
points  by  flushing  with  water  from  tlie  ordinary  regular  supply  of  the  town.  Astheso 
smaller  drains  were  not  sulflcient  to  carry  off  all  the  surface  and  rain-water,  as  well  as 
the  sewage,  overflow  weirs  have  been  provided  at  certain  points,  where  the  excess  must 
go  over,  and  pass  away  into  some  other  channel.  This  is  the  system  now  most  gen- 
erally adopted,  and  is  better  than  its  predecessors;  but  it  is  now  decided  that  it,  in  its 
turn,  must  give  way  to  something  better,  and  the  change  has  commenced.  The  neces- 
sity of  dealing  witli  the  sewage  at  the  main  outfall,  and  the  utilization  of  it  for  agricul- 
tural fertilization,  while,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  pumping  must  be  employed  to  hft  the 
sewage  of  a  town  at  tlie  discharging  point  for  such  a  purpose,  have  gradually  forced 
upon  us  the  conviction  tliat  the  sewage  and  household  water  must  be  Icept  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  surface-water,  subsoil  water,  And  rain-fall. 

The  outfall  of  the  sewage  drain,  and  subsequent  disposal  of  the  filth,  are  in  reality 
the  first  things  to  be  considered.  Hitherto,  engineers  in  general  have  taken  the  nearest 
stream,  and  polluted  it  to  such  an  extent,  that  perpetual  law-suils,  nuisances,  and  dis- 
eases have  been  the  result.  Fever  of  the  worst  class  is  certain  to  follow  the  drinking  of 
water  tainted  in  this  manner,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  stream  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try which  has  not  beea  injured  more  or  less  from  this  cause. 

Again,  where  the  sewage  has  been  emptied  into  the  sea,  tide-locked  drains  are 
objectionable,  and  the  sewage,  when  mixeci  with  salt  water,  generally  gives  off  more 
Bteuch  than  ever.  We  may  oricflv  sav  that  all  attempts  at  dcodorization  by  chemical 
processes  have  hitherto  failed,  and  as  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  are  not  to  be 
relied  upon.  Tlie  utilization  of  the 'sewage  on  the  fields  by  irrigation  is,  therefore,  the 
true  solution  of  the  problem,  and  we  must  arrive  at  the  simplest,  cheapest,  most  certain, 
and  most  perfect  system  of  accomplishing  this.  When  sewage  and  rainfall  all  go 
ton^ether  in  the  same  drains,  as  tlie^'  do  in  all  the  older  systems,  all  is  uncertainty; 
while  when  the  two  are  separated,  rain  and  surface-water  can  be  discharged  at  any 
point  into  the  natural  water-courses  of  the  country',  and  a  fixed  quantity  of  sewage, 
with  household  and  flushing  water,  would  be  passed  to  the  main  outlet,  to  be  there 
dealt  with.  The  opponents  of  this  system  say  that  it  is  too  expensive  and  troublesome 
to  plan;  that  it  is  unnecessary,  as  it  is  suflicicnt  if  engineers  provide  for  the  dry-wcatlier 
flow  of  tlie  sewage,  and  use  that  for  in'igation;  and  tnat  wlien  the  overflows  come  into 
action  in  floods,  tlio  whole  is  so  much  diluted,  that  no  hnrm  is  done  to  any  one.  The 
advocates  of  tliis  double  system  of  drainage  have  proved  that  the  total  separation  of  the 
two  is  the  most  sanitary  system,  because  the  street-gratings  and  rain-water  pipes,  wliich 
at  present  let  down  the  nun-water  into  the  sewage  drains,  act,  in  fact,  as  so  many  venti- 
lating sliafts,  and  discharge  the  stench  in  the  midst  of  the  inhabitants;  while,  under  a 
separate  system,  the  sowage-pipe  would  be  entirely  sealed  up,  and  only  ventilated  at 
such  places  as  could  safely  be  done;  that  the  rain-water  as  a  flushing  power  ought  to  be 
entirely  discarded,  as  it  fails  in  dry  weather,  just  when  it  is  most  wanted;  that  in  wet 
weather,  ond  winter  again,  wlicn  the  discharging  of  the  sewage  on  to  the  surface  of 
land  is  carried  out,  the  great  quantity  of  water  sent  down  through  the  drains  by  the 
present  system  is  agriculturally  a  serious  injury ;  that  when  (jumping  has  to  be  employed 
for  lifting  the  liquid  for  irrigation,  as  it  is  in  most  coses,  all  is  uncertaiutv,  and  that  no 
mnchineiy  can  be  economical  and  efficient  under  such  circumstances,  and  that  the  plan- 
ning of  the  irrigation  also  becomes  diflicidt  to  manage,  and  irregular.  With  regard  to 
the  expense,  it  has  been  proved  that,  as  the  rain-water  and  surface-water  can  be  dis- 
charged at  the  nearest  point,  all  the  drains  may  be  much  leasened  in  size;  and  further, 
that  the  flushing  power  of  tlie  water  in  the  sewaye  drains  will  be  much  more  efficient, 
while  the  corresponding  lessening  of  the  expense  in  carrying  out  the  process  of  utili- 
zation will  completely  compensate  any  additional  outlay  that  may  be  incurred  in  laying 
the  drains  in  towns.  If  we  take  the  case,  which  is  a  common  one,  of  a  jjop.  of  10,000 
j>eople  living  upon  asq.m.,  the  first-mentioned  system,  where  rain  and  sewage-water 
go  together,  would  require  pumping  machinery,  in  dry  weatlier,  of,  say,  five  horse- 
power, to  lift  the  liquid;  and  it  would  further  be  necessary,  for  wet  weather,  to  have 
in  reserve  alifting  power  of  150  liorses;  while,  on  the  separate  system,  where  the  sewage 
alone  would  have  to  be  dealt  with,  the  five  horse-power  engine  would  be  regularly 
and  constantly  employed,  and  its  work  would  be  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  daytime, 
whereas  the  other  must  be  ready  at  any  time,  and  for  every  emergency.  The  system  of 
sending  sewage  and  rain-water  togetlier  has  been  hitherto  adopted  in  all  towns:  but 
except  in  one  or  two  cases  where  gravitation  has  been  avoilable  to  utilize  tlie  discharge 
from  the  drainage,  all  engineers  have  failed  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  rivers,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  something  else  must  be  tried,  as  that  cannot  be  permitted  to  go  on  much 
longer.  Th^system  of  separating  the  sewage  and  rain-water  has  been  carried  out  in 
several  large  asylums  and  public  buildings,  many  barracks,  the  town  of  Eton,  and 
Windsor  castle — where  evciy  consideration,  both  of  expense  and  sanitary  influence, 
was  brought  to  I)car  on  the  subject.    Beading,  Oxford,  and  several  other  towns  arc  fast 
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following  on  the  same  principles,  and  the  results  are  hitherto  most  satisfactory.    Great  * 
economy  has  resulted  from  the  process. 

4.  'fh«  Uiilizalion  of  Sewage. — The  whole  of  the  sewage  of  a  house  or  town  haying 
been  conveyed  away  in  the  manner  we  have  described,  the  next  important  step  is  to 
know  wliat  to  do  with  it.  Above  all  things,  it  is  desirable  to  add  to  the  productiveness 
of  the  soil,  so  as  to  compensate  in  some  degree  for  the  constant  supply  we  are  drawing 
from  tliat  source. 

The  liquid  nature  of  sewage,  adopting  as  we  may  the  ordinary  amount  of  dilution  in 
dry  weather  at  tlie  rate  of  25  gals,  per  head,  has  been  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way;  while 
also  the  vast  quantities  of  road-^rit,  and  the  great  gluts  of  rain  that  come  down  along 
with  the  sewage  when  tliere  is  only  one  system  of  drains  in  a  town,  liave  upset  all 
arrangements  and  calculations.  Many  attempts  have  been  made,  especially;  at  Leicester, 
some  years  ago,  to  precipitate  all  the  valufiblc  qualities  of  the  sewage  by  impregnating 
the  whole  witli  milk  of  linae;  but  tlie  process  was  unremimerative  to  those  who  did  it, 
as  so  much  suud  was  precipitated  at  the  same  time,  that  the  product  obtained  was  almost 
worthless  as  a  manure;  while,  aa  the  greater  part  of  the  ammonia  escaped  in  the  water, 
the  discharging  of  it  into  any  stream  was  still,  strictly  speaking,  quite  illegid.  As  far  as 
chemical  knowledge  can  guide  us,  there  seems  at  present  to  be  no  hope  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

At  Edinburgh,  again,  and  at  Croydon,  the  irrigatioQ  of  land  by  gravitation  has  ren- 
dered the  process  a  simple  one,  because  the  whole  has  been  poured  over  the  land  with 
many  excellent  results.  These,  however,  arc  clearly  exceptional  Cfuses,  and  we  must 
look  to  pumping  as  Ijeing  necessary  in  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  towns;  while  for 
the  two  places  we  liave  mentioned,  the  results  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  better 
still  if  the  strength  of  the  sewage  had  been  more  conceotraled.  Ajricultumlly  speaking, 
any  dilution  above  23  gals,  per  head  of  the  population  is  not  desirable,  but  is  injuriotis 
and  expensive  to  distribute;  while,  again,  human  ficcal  matter  is  too  strong  to  be  applied 
to  land  unless  diluted  in  something  )ike  10  gals,  of  water.  The  Chinese  teach  us  an 
important  lesson  in  this  respect,  'fhey  place  all  the  solid  matter,  when  they  remove  it 
from  tlie  towns,  in  small  wells  in  their  field.'*,  and  then  take  a  scoopful  and  mix  it  iq 
about  ten  or  twelve  times  its  volume  of  water  before  they  apply  it  to  their  crops,  if  any 
one  attempts  utilizing  sewage  when  mixed  with  rainwater,  and  has  to  pump  the  whole 
all  the  year  through,  he  will  find  himself  in  endless  dithculties. 

Presuming,  then,  that  we  can  arrive  at  a  fixed  quantity  of  30  gals,  per  head  of  the 
population,  or  what  may  be  taken  as  the  dry-weather  flow  of  the  drainage  from  a  town, 
the  first  step  is  to  pass  the  whole  through  a  strainer,  so  that  all  materitus  may  be  inter- 
cepted which  will  be  likely  to  interfere  with  the  pumping,  or  choke  the  smaller  pipes 
used  for  irrigation.  This  is  necessary,  also,  because  in  its  unstrained  state  we  cannot 
depend  upon  sewage  going  down  and  up  again,  and  so  passing  over  a  valley,  and  the 
sphere  of  operations  then  becomes  more  limited. 

Great  part  of  the  solid  matter  can  also  be  removed  by  this  process,  and  common 
house-ashes  are  the  best  mixing  and  deodorizing  material  to  facilitate  the  stuff  being 
carried  away. 

A  piece  of  land  should  then  be  sought  ought,  with  a,  slope,  if  pos.sible,  of  1  ft.  in  30 
■at  least,  and  the  filtered  liquid,  which  will  be  full  of  strength,  conveyed  either  by 
pumping  or  gravitiUion  to  the  highest  point  of  that  land.  Iron  pipes  should  not  be 
used,  if  possible;  and  when  the  land  is  very  flat,  it  must  be  ridged  and  leveled.  From 
the  highest  point  of  the  land  selected,  the  liquid  must  bo  conducted  by  open  channels  or 
through  common  drain-pipes  laid  on  to  the  surface  to  all  the  different  points  whcrc'it  is 
wish^  and  utilized  for  irrigation.  The  land  adopted  should  be  moderately  porous,  and 
then  for  every  100  people  an  acre  may  be  allowed,  but  this  varies  much  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  The  land  must  be  thoroughly  drained  and  prepared.  The  best  crops 
to  be  grown  are  Italian  rye-grass,  with  alternately  crops  of  vegetables,  such  as  potatoes, 
cabbages,  rhubarb,  mangold.  All  these  will  luxuriate  on  the  liquid,  and  we  think  we  may 
safely  say  that  the  command  of  such  liquid  would  be  worth  to  any  person  from  £5  to 
£10  an  imperial  acre,  according  to  local  circumstances. 

Milch  cows  thrive  remarkably  well  on  this  grass,  and  it  has  been  proved  by  chemical 
analysis  that  the  milk  is  of  the  best  quality,  while  the  vegetables  are  also  quite  whole- 
some. 

,  Could  such  a  system  be  carried  out  in  the  neighborhood  of  all  our  large  towns,  the 
results  would  be  highly  beneficial.  The  difficulties  in  the  way,  principally  arising  from 
ignorance  on  the  subject,  have  been  great;  but  to  this  system,  or  something  like  it,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  before  many  years,  we  must  come,  to  prevent  pollution  of  the  rivers, 
and  to  make  the  most  of  the  sources  of  fertility  which  are  at  our  command,  but  which 
we  are  at  present  recklesslj'^  wasting.  Many  committees  have  been  appointed  bv  the 
house  of  commons  to  inquire  and  take  evidence  on  this  subject.  In  1857  a  commfssion 
was  issued  by  the  crown  to  certain  gentlemen,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  lord  Essex,  to 
inquire  into  "the  best  mode  of  distributing  the  sewage  of  towns,  and  applying  it  to 
beneficial  and  profitable  uses."  This  commission  went  to  work  princip((Uy  at  Rugby, 
and  made  a  vast  number  of  experiments,  the  general  result  of  which  may  be  stated  to  be, 
that  ordinarily  diluted  sewage  may  be  said  to  produce  such  increased  crops  as  to  warrant 
an  agriculturist  iu  giving  one  lialfpenny  a  ton  for  it,  a  ton  of  water  containg  234  gallons. 
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The  third  report  was  issued  !q  April,  1865,  and  the  following  recommendations  are 
given  as  the  results  of  their  labors: 

"  1.  The  right  way  to  dispose  of  town-sewage  is  to  apply  it  continuously  to  land,  and 
it  is  only  by  such  application  that  the  pollution  of  rivers  can  be  avoided. 

"  2.  The  financial  results  of  a  contintlous  application  of  sewage  to  land  differ  under 
different  local  circumstances;  first,  because  in  some  places  irrigation  can  be  efltcted  by 
gravity,  while  in  olber  places  more  or  less  pumping  must  be  employed;  secondly, 
because  heavy  soils  (which  in  given  localities  may  alone  be  available  for  the  purpose) 
are  less  fit  tlian  light  soils  for  continuous  irrigatiou  by  sewage. 

"8.  Where  local  circumstances  are  favorable,  and  undue  expenditure  is  avoided, 
towns  may  derive  profit,  more  are  leas  considerable,  from  applying  their  sewage  in  agri- 
culture. Under  opposite  circumstances,  there  may  not  be  a  balance  of  profit;  but  even 
in  such  cases  a  rate  in  aid,  required  to  cover  any  loss,  needs  not  be  of  large  amount. 
Finally,  on  the  basis  of  the  above  conclusions,  we.  further  beg  leave  to  express  to  your 
lordships  that,  in  our  judgment,  the  followiug  two  principles  are  established  for  legisla- 
tive application:  First,  tliat  wherever  rivers  are  polluted  bv  a  discharge  of  town-sewage 
into  tiiem,  tlie  towns  may  reasonably  be  required  to  desist  from  causing  that  public 
nuisance.  Second,  that  where  town-populations  are  injured  or  cnd:ingered  in  health  by 
a  retention  of  cesspool-matter  among  them,  the  towns  may  reasonably  be  required  to 
provide  a  system  of  sewers  for  its  removal ;  and  should  the  law  as  it  stands  be  found 
insuHicieut  to  enable  towns  to  take  land  for  sewage-application,  it  would,  in  our  opiuion, 
be  expedient  that  the  legislature  should  give  them  powere  for  that  purpose." 

It  is  obvious,  however,  to  any  one  perusing  the  above  paragriiphs,  that  they  are 
exceedingly  vngue,  and  foi°ni  but  little  guide  to  any  one  who  must  go  into  the  question 
of  whether  money  Invested  in  utilization  of  sewage-schemes  will  pay  an  adequate  return 
upon  the  outlay.  The  uncertainty  attending  the  dilution  of  the  sewage;  the  necessity 
of  making  the  earth  take  it  at  all  seasons;  the  distance  that  the  liquid  has  to  be  pumped 
— ^have  all  been  such  difficulties  in  the  way,  that  the  commission  could  not  well  aiTivc  at 
any  other  result  than  they  have  done. 

Experience  has  now  proved,  what  was  formerly  a  matter  of  presumption,  that,  until 
wo  anive  at  fixed  quantities,  no  reliable  principles  can  he  laid  down  that  would  in  all 
cases  enable  us  to  overcome  the  difficulties  attending  the  sanitary  management  and 
utilization  of  sewage. 

SEWAGE,  LiERSTiR  System  of.  The  pneumatic  system  of  capt.  Liernur  for  deal- 
ing with  the  sewage  of  a  town  has  been  in  operation  for  some  years  on  the  continent; 
and  Amsterdam,  teyden,  Prague,  Dordrecht,  St.  Petersburg,  and  some  other  towns,  are 
now  either  partly  or  wholly  drained  on  this  plan.  A  town  so  drained  is  divided  into 
districts  of  from  250  to  1000  acres,  according  to  circumstances.  Each  of  these  districts 
is  again  divided  into  small  sewage  areas  vailing  from  10  to  50  acres,  also  according  to 
local  circumstances.  These  small  areas  have  each  an  air-tight  cast-iron  tank,  from 
which  extend  along  the  several  streets  air-light  pipes  of  the  same  materia),  5  in.  in 
diameter,  and  indepeniient  of  each  other.  The  clo.sets  of  the  bouses  arc  connected  by' 
branches  with  these  pipes. 

An  air-pump  engmc,  or  more  usually  two  or  three  of  these  steam-engines,  are  placed 
in  some  central  station,  and  in  the  under  portion  of  the  building  air-tight  iron  reservoirs,. 
arc  situated,  in  which  a  vacuum  of  about  f  atmospheric  pressure  is  maintained.    Pipes, 
also  air-tight,  and  called  central  pipes,  connect  these  reservoirs  with  the  street  tanks. 
Like  the  outer  series,  these  arc  5  in.  in  diameter,  and  each  pipe  has  two  connections 
with  its  street  tank,  by  one  of  which  only  oir  can  be  sucked  out;  but  the  other  dips  into 
the  well  of  the  tank,  thus  enabling  its  contents  to  be  removed  by  suction  to  one  of  tlie^ 
central'  reservoirs.    'When  a  vacuum  is  made  in  one  of  the  street  tanks,  the  contents  of' 
the  closet  pipes  are  drawn  toward  it;  and  on  a  second  vacuum  being  created,  the  charge 
is  drawn  into  it.     This  tank  is  then  in  due  time  emptied  into  a  central  reservoir  by 
exhausting  the  air  in  the  pipe  connecting  them. 

"We  may  state  here  that,  although  no  water  is  used  for  flushing  it  is  found  that  the. 
fecal  matter  is  reduced  almost  from  the  first  to  the  consistency  of  thin  pulp  by  the 
atmospheric  pressure.  Now  as  it  is  impossible  to  propel  liquid  any  great  distance  along' 
a  horizontal  tube  simply  by  air-pressure — the  air  column  always  breaking  through  and  ■ 
destrfiying  the  vacuum — the  pipes  require  to  be  set  at  inclines  varying  from  1  in  5  to  1 
in  250  according  to  circumstances.  This  admits  of  a  series  of  vertical  risers  being 
formed  from  which  the  liquid  matter  can  never  be  altogether  removed,  and  therefore ' 
these  form  a  complete  lock-off  of  on^'  gradient  from  another,  so  that  the  vacuum 
cannot  be  destroyed.  The  residual  liquid  in  these  risers  corresponds  to  the  left  quan-' 
tlty  of  water  which  a  pump  can  never  completely  remove  from  a  receptacle.  When,. 
the  apparatus  is  at  rest,  this  minimum  quantity  of  liquid  matter  arranges  itself  partly 
in  the  riser  and  partly  in  the  lower  end  of  the  slopine  pipe. 

To  show  what  taKcs  place  when  there  is  a  much  larger  amount  of  excreta  to  remove 
in  one  direction  than  in  another,  we  may  take  the  case  of  two  branches  from  one  main 
pipe  each  100  ft.  long,  the  gradient  1  in  100,  and  each  having  a  riser  of  1  foot.  One. 
of  these  pipes  may  have  to  deal  with  a  single  house  producing  only  1  ft.  of  fecal  matter; 
the  other  may  be  connected  with  a  barrack  producing  100  times  as  much.     "  We  have,. 
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therefore,  in  the  barrack  pipe  a  mass  filling  both  pipe  and  riser,  and  ready  on  the  slight- 
est force  to  discharge  into  the  main  or  street  pipe.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  brancli 
pipe  of  the  single  family,  there  is  the  minimum  quantity  collected  at  the  foot  of  the 
riser.  The  sucking  action  is  now  put  ip  operation  in  the  main  pipe.  The  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  bcgms  to  act,  and  the  barracic  pipe  rapidly  discharges  into  the  main  pipe, 
while  the  smaller  quantity  is  simply  climbing  up  the  riser,  and  before  it  has  got  to  the 
top  of  the  riser  to  be  in  a  position  to  discliarge,  all  the  surplus  quantity  in  the  barrack 
pipe  is  gone,  and  tbat  wliicli  is  left  is  simply  equal  to  that  minimum  which  cannot  be 
withdrawn.  In  this  way  the  fullest  pipe  always  begin  to  discharge  first,  the  next  more 
full  waiting  for  it,  and  so  on,  until  the  minimum  is  reached,  when  simply  air  breaks 
through." 

During  the  day  the  air-pumps  maintain  a  vacuum  in  the  central  reservoirs  and 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  ce;itral  pipes  connected  with  them.  Patrols  of  two 
men  each  visit  the  disti-ict  tanks,  one  of  whom,  by  opening  a  valve,  makes  a  toiik  com- 
municate with  the  central  pipes,  and  so  exhausts  the  air  from  it.  He  then  shuts  the 
valve,  and  the  second  man  immediately  opens  another  which  allows  the  vacuum  to  act 
on  one  of  the  street  pipes  and  its  branches.  A  second,  third,  and  fourth  street  pipe  is 
dealt  with  in  the  same  manner — the  vacuum  meanwhile  being  frequently  renewed  in 
the  tank — till  all  the  sewage  in  a  district  is  collected  and  transferred  to  a  central  reser- 
voir. 

The  pneumatic  system  of  Liemur  admits  of  ordinary  water-closets  being  used.  As, 
however,  the  water  liaa  afterward  to  be  got  rid  of.  he  prefers,  on  the  score  of  economy, 
ft  form  of  closet  devised  by  him.self  which  is  used  without  water.  It  has  no  movable 
meclianism  at  all.  The  space  into  which  the  excreta  falls  is  one  arm  of  a  short  bent 
tube  or  siphon  trap  discharging  into  a  soil-pipe.  Eacli  new  deposit  by  ita  own  weight 
forces  out  the  former  one,  and  there  are  special  arrangements  for  the  ventilation  of  the 
closet. 

CaptLiernur  aims  at  making  the  sale  of  the  fecal  manure  cover  the  working  expenses 
of  the  system.  The  process,  or  at  least  one  process,  by  which  he  converts  the  sewage 
material  into  a  marketable  mnnure,  is  ns  follows,  leaving  out  some  of  the  minor  arraugv- 
ments  for  saving  heat.  >Iixc-d  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  placed  in  a  large  boiler 
through  which  pipes  pass,  and  through  these  pipes  waste  sleam,  after  being  superheated, 
circulates,  by  which  a  rapid  boiling  takes  place.  The  material  is  afterward  transferred 
to  a  trough  in  which  a  long  hollow  drum  of  thin  metal,  heated  iutemallv,  revolves. 
Tlie  drum  takes  up  and  dries  a  thin  layer  of  the  manure,  which  is  scraped  on  by  a  fixed 
knife  and  sold  under  the  name  of  poudretie.  It  contains  from  7  to  10  per  cent  of 
ammonia,  and  it  is  affirmed  that  this  method  of  converting  the  liquid  manure  into  a  dry 
powder  is  highly  remunerative. 

AVe  need  hardly  explain  that  wherever  the  Liernur  system  is  adopted,  the  mere  water 
drainage  such  as  that  required  for  rain,  waste  water  of  houses,  and  the  like,  is  provided 
for  by  separate  drains  formed  of  earthenware  pipes,  but  of  much  smaller  size  than  in 
cases  where  all  kinds  of  sewage  pass  through  them.  Existing  sewers  in  a  town  may  of 
course  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  details  of  the  Liernur  system  have  been  so  recently  brought  to  much  perfection, 
that  wc  shall  probably  have  to  wait  for  tome  years  yet  before  an^  decided  opinion  can 
be  formed  of  its  merits  as  compared  with  other  methods  of  treating  sewage.  As  yet  no 
sanitary  engineer  has  adopted  it  in  England  even  on  a  small  scale,  but  if  it  succeeds  on 
the  continent  no  doubt  any  existing  prejudice  against  it  will  soon  be  overcome. 

SEWAGE  EABTH-CLOSET.  In  addition  to  the  arrangements  noticed  under  Sewage, 
and  under  Sewage,  Liernur'a  System  of,  for  getting  rid  of  excreta,  there  is  partially 
in  use  an  earth-elonet,  in  which  the  powerful  deodorizing  and  other  properties  of  dry  earth 
are  taken  advantage  of  to  deprive  refuse  of  offense  or  liarm,  and  to  retain  it  in  a  fit  con- 
dition for  agricultural  use.  There  are  numerous  forms  of  this  kind  of  closet.  Perhaps 
the  simplest  kind  is  that  which  consieu  of  nothing  more  than  a  seat  and  a  pan,  the  latter 
being  lined  round  with  earth  by  the  help  of  a  movable  central  mold  or  core.  More 
convenient  forms  consist  of  a  pail  or  a  square-shaped  pan  on  wheels  under  the  seat,  and 
an  earth-box  rising  above  it  at  the  back.  The  box  may  be  made  to  hold  as  much  earth 
as  serves  for  twenty  or  thirty  sittings.  By  one  of  several  devices  in  use,  a  valve  is 
opened  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  earth-box,  which  allows  the  proper  quantity  of  earth  to 
descend  through  a  spout  and  cover  the  deposit.  The  mechanism  of  one  kind  is  such 
that  the  seat  desscends  with  the  pterson,  tliereby  bringing  a  charge  of  earth  to  the  bottom 
of  the  spout,  and  when  lie  rises  it  is  dropped  upon  the  feeces. 

The  carlh-doset  svstem  is,  of  course,  scarcely  practicable  in  large  towns,  ns  it  would 
be  very  difflcult  to  plan  an  economical  arrangement  by  which  the  large  quantities  of 
earth  required  could  be  carried  to  and  fro.  But  it  is  in  use  in  many  villages,  and  in 
some  large  isolated  buildings,  sucli  as  jails  and  hospitals.  It  has  been  much  adopted  in 
India,  wliere,  owing  to  the  warmth  of  the  climate,  the  rendering  of  fecal  matter  innox- 
ious from  the  first  must  give  it  a  peculiar  advantage.  It  also  appears  to  have  been 
tried  on  a  considerable  scale  in  America;  and  a  competent  authority  there  reports  that 
"  experience  has  taught  that  its  power  for  usefulness  is  restricted  by  the  difficulties 
involved  in  procuring,  preparing,  and  removing  the  dry  earth  required  in  its  use,  and 
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to  some  extent  by  those  which  attend,  mechanically  and  chemically,  the  application  of 
the  earth  to  tliu  dejecta.  The  inhei'ent  defects  of  the  earth-closet  reside  in  the  seeming 
iaiposaibility  of  obtaining  just  such  perfection  of  mechanism  as  will  completely  do  the 
required  work  automatically.  It  is  not  applicable  to  our  large  towns  on  account  of  the 
large  quantity  of  earth  required,"  as  one  hundred  pounds  of  earth  per  week  would  be 
required  for  a  household  of  six  persons.  Sewerage  in  the  great  towns  is  advancing 
more  generally  than  the  earth-closet  system. 

BE  WALL,  Jonathan,  ll.d.,  172ft-96;  b.  Boston ;  graduated  at  Harvard,  1748;  taught 
school  in  Salem  ;  practical  law  in  Charlestown;  appointed  atty.gen.  of  Massachusetts. 
1767.  In  1769  he  commenced  suit  for  the  freedom  of  a  colored  man,  James  w.  Richard 
Lcchmere  of  Cambridge,  which  he  gained  in  1770,  2  years  before  the  celebrated  Somer- 
set case.  At  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  war  he  resided  at  Cambridge,  in  the 
Vassal  house,  subsequently  Washington's  headquarters.  He  went  to  England,  1779. 
From  1788  to  his  death  he  was  jadge  of  the  vice-admiralty  court  at  St.  Johns,  New 
Brunswick. 

SEWALL,  .Joseph,  ».».,  1688-1769;  b.  Boston;  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1707;  ordained  in  1713  colleague  pastor  of  Old  South  church,  Boston,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death,  having  declined  the  presidency  of  Harvard  in  1724;  was  corresponding 
member  of  the  society  in  Scotland  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge. 

SEWALL,  Samuel,  1652-1780;  b.  England;  came  with  his  father  to  America  at  the 
age  of  nine;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1671;  preached  for  a  short  time;  obtained  great 
wealth  by  his  marriage  in  1676;  went  in  1688  to  England;  returned  in  1689;  in  1692 
appointed  one  of  the  council,  holding  the  office  till  1725;  was  a  judge,  1692-1718, 
when  he  was  made  chief-justice.  Sharing  in  the  general  belief  in  Europe  and  America 
concerning  witchcraft,  lie  concurred  in  the  condemnations  in  1692;  but  in  1697  made  a 
humble  public  acknowledgment  of  his  error.  He  contributed  liberally  for  the  spread 
of  the  gospel  among  the  Indians.  In  1699  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  society  in  England  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  New  England,  and  was 
their  secretary  and  treasurer.  He  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Old  South  church 
and  held  in  high  esteem.  He  published  Answer  to  Queries  respecting  America;  Aeeom- 
pUshment  of  Prophecies;  A  Deacnpiion  oftJie  Neu>  Heavens.  His  diary  and  other  papers 
are  in  possession  of  the  Mass.  historical  society. 

SEWALL,  SAJfiiBfc,  J.ZJ.-D.,  1757-1814;  b.  Boston;  great-grandson  of  the  chief -just- 
ice and  grandson  of  Joseph,  d.d.  ;  graduated  at  Harvard  college,  1776;  studied  law  and 
for  many  years  practiced  in  Marblehead.  In  1800  he  became  judge  of  the  supreme  court, 
aad  in  1813  was  made  chief -justice. 

SEWARD,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Kans.is,  having  the  territorial  line  of  the  Indian  territory 
for  its  s.  boundary;  650  sq.m.;  pop.,  '80,  5 — 8  of  American  birth.  It  consists  of  a  level 
fertile  plain  destitute  Of  timber. 

SEWARD,  a  co.  !ns.e.  Nebraska,  drained  by  the  Big  Blue  river,  and  its  a.,  middle, 
and  s.  forks,  on  the  Nebraska  railroad;  576  sq.m. ;  pop.,  '80, 11,147 — 9,185  of  American 
birth.  The  surface  is  rolling.  The  soil  is  productive.  Com,  wheat,  and  oats  are  the 
staples.    Co.  seat,  Seward. 

SEWARD,  Frederick  W..  son  of  Wm.  H.;b.  N.  T.,  1830;  graduated  at  Union 
college,  1849;  admitted  to  the  bar,  1851;  associate  editor  of  Albany  E^nening  Journal  \inii\ 
1861;  assistant  secretary  of  state,  U.  S.,  1801-69,  and  again  under  the  administration  of 
president  Hayes. 

SEWABS,  William  Henkt,  American  statesman,  was  born  at  Florida,  N.  Y., 
May  16,  1801,  of  Welsh  aifd  Irish  descent  His  father  was  a  physiciim  and  merchant, 
who,  after  accumulating  a  moderate  fortune,  was  appointed  judge  of  one  of  the  inferior 
courts.  Seward  entered  Union  college  at  15;  in  1819  he  visited  the  south,  and  was 
engaged  for  six  months  as  a  school-teacher  in  Qeorgia.  Called  to  the  bar  in  1822,  he 
settled  at  Auburn,  western  New  York,  and  became  tlie  partner  and  son-in-law  of  judge 
Miller.  In  1825  bis  political  abilities  were  manifested  in  an  oration  delivered  at  Syra- 
cuse, and  in  1828  he  was  chosen  president  of  a  state  convention.  At  this  period  New 
York  was  the  center  of  a  wide-spread  excitement  against  free-masons,  and  Seward  as  a 
leading  anti-mason,  was  elected  to  the  state  senate.  In  1833  he  visited  Europe,  and 
wrote  a  series  of  letters,  which  were  published  in  the  Albany  Mening  Journal.  In  1834,  he 
was  a  candidate  for  the  offlco  of  governor  of  New  York,  but  was  defeated  by  the  demo- 
cratic candidate.  About  this  time  he  received  the  lucrative  appointment  of  agent  of  the 
HolUnd  Land  company,  which  gave  him  wealth  and  influence.  In  1888  he  was  elected 
governor  of  New  York.  In  this  position  he  recommended  the  increase  of  education,  inter- 
nal improvements,  a  liberal  policy  toward  foreign  immigrants,  and  took  the  side  of  abolition 
in  the  growing  controversies  on  slavery.  In  1849  he  was  elected  to  the  senate  of  the 
United  States,  where  he  became  the  acknowledged  leader  of  his  party,and  in  the  debate  on 
the  admission  of  California  he  promulgated  what  was  called  his  "  higher-law"  doctrine,  in 
saying  that  there  was ' '  a  higher  law  than  the  constitution  which  regulated  the  authority  of 
congress  over  the  national  domain — the  law  of  God,  and  the  interests  of  humanity."  In« 
speech  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1858,  he  dechtred  that  there  was  "  an  irrepressible  conflict 
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bet-wceu  opposing  and  enduring  forces,"  and  that  "  the  United  States  must  become  either 
entirely  slave  or  entirely  free."  In  1859  he  revisited  Europe,  and  extended  his  tour  to 
Egypt  and  tlie  Holy  Laud,  and  in  1860  was  the  most  prominent  candidate  of  the  repub- 
lican party  for  nomination  for  the  presidency ;  but  personal  and  local  interests  finally 
secured  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  while  Mr.  Seward  accepted  the  important  post 
of  secretary  of  state,  in  which  he  guided  Uie  diplomacy  of  the  federal  government 
through  the  perils  of  the  war  of  secession  with  an  almost  unparalleled  industry,  energy, 
and  success.  On  the  14th  of  April,  1865,  as  tlie  war  approache<l  its  termination,  and 
while  Seward  was  confined  to  bis  room  by  a  fall  from  his  carriage,  president  Lincoln 
was  assassinated  by  John  Wilkes  Bootli,  an  actor  at  a  tlieater  iu  Washington.  At  the 
same  time  another  assassin  named  Paiue,  penetrated  to  the  room  of  Mr.  Seward,  dan- 
gerously wounded  his  sou,  and  with  a  poniard  inflicted  wounds  upon  him  which  were 
at  first  believed  to  be  fatal,  but  fmm  wMch  he  slowly  recovered,  and  continued  in  cfflce 
a?  secretary  of  sUite  for  foreign  affairs,  throughout  the  presidency  of  Lincoln's  successor, 
Andrew  Johnson,  when  he  conducted  the  negotiations  by  which  the  United  States  pur- 
chased from  Russia  those  territories  in  North  America  which  are  now  called  Alaska. 
Seward  resigned  his  office  in  1860,  on  the  accession  of  president  Grant.  In  the  autumn 
of  1871,  he  went  on  a  foreign  tour  through  southern  Europe,  lAirkey,  Palestine,  Egypt, 
India,  China  and  Japan,  and  was  everywhere  received  with  much  distinction.     Seward 

Sublishcd  speeches  and  orationi  in  4  vols.,  a  Life  of  John  Quiiiey  Adams  and  a  Ijtfe  of 
hWia  CUnton.    He  died  in  October,  1872. 

SEWARD,  Wii-MAM  Henkt,  ll.d.  {ante),  1801-72;  b.  N.  T.  Mr.  Seward  was  the 
senior  member  of  what  Horace  Greeley  termed  the  firm  of  "Seward,  Weed  &  Greeley," 
which  from  1839,  when  it  succeeded  in  breaking  down  the  "Albany  regency;"  until 
185^,  when  Mr.  Greeley  withdrew,  controlled  politics  in  the  state  of  New  York,  dispensed 
patronage,  and  even  swayed  nominations,  and  in  at  least  two  instances  elections  of  presi- 
denljs  of  the  United  States.  This  extraordinary  political  combination  was  chiefly  the 
motive-power  whicli  placed  Mr.  Seward  iu  positions  where  his  undoubted  abilitv,  pro- 
found and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  men,  and  shrewdness  and  diplomatic  skill  could 
gain  their  best  opportunity.  His  finest  acts  of  statesmanship  were  undoubtedly  his  man- 
agement of  the  Treni  imbroglio,  which  threatened  war  with  Great  Britiiin;  his  digni- 
fied and  determined  action  in  the  case  of  the  French  invasion  of  Mexico;  and  his 
purchase  from  Russia  of  the  territory  of  Alaska,  an  act  of  judgment  and  foresight  whose 
full  value  is  already  beginning  to  be  appreciated.  He  was  a  relentless  anti-mason,  and 
a  bitter  opponent  of  the  American  or  know-nothing  party  in  18dS>  He  supported  Mr. 
Fremont  for  the  presidency  in  1856,  and  did  active  work  toward  electing  him,  but  with- 
out success.  In  1860  he  himself  was  so  well  thought  of  for  the  presidency,  that  in  the 
republican  convention  he  received  173^  votes  on  the  first  ballot,  the  highest  number; 
being  defeated,  however,  for  the  nomination  by  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  account  of  Mr.  Sew- 
ard's journey  in  1870-71  was  piiblished  in  1873,  edited  by  his  adopted  daughter,  OIive_ 
Risley  Seward,  and  entitled  William  II.  Seward'*  Tratels  Around  the  World.  His  latest' 
published  oration  was  that  delivered  at  Sitka.  Aug.  12,  1869.  Mr.  Seward  was  remark- 
able for  the  ability  to  crystallize  thought  in  felicitous  phrases,  which  was  possessed  in  so 
marked  a  degree  by  the  late  lord  Beaconsfield.  His  "irrepressible  conflict"  and 
"  higher  law"  were  expressions  which  gave  a  character  to  the  history  of  his  time. 

8EWELLEL,  Aplodontia  leporina.  Rich.,  an  animal  of  the  size  and  general  appearance 
of  the  musk-rat,  having  the  peculiarity  of  rootless  molar  teeth.  It  has  a  reddish-brown 
color,  small  eyes,  short  tail,  strong  jaws,  and  a  plump  body.  It  inhabits,  the  n.w.  coast 
of  North  America,  particularly  the  region  of  Puget's  sound.  The  natives  use  the  skin 
as  an  article  of  dress.  The  animal  lives  in  families  or  herds  and  makes  extensive  bur- 
rows. 

BEWINO-KACHIirE,  one  of  the  most  important  inventions  of  this  century.  Like  the 
stocking-frame,  which  in  principle  it  closely  resembles,  we  owe  it  to  the  ingenuity  of  a 
poor  mechanic,  striving  to  lessen  the  labor  which  he  saw  was  a  real  hardship  upon 
his  wife  and  other  poor  women.  Elias  Howe,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  surrounded  by 
a  young  family,  for  whom  he  was  obliged  to  labor  during  the  day,  devoted  his  after- 
hours  to  the  construction  of  a  sewing-machine.  This  was  about  the  year  1841,  and  his 
career  since  that  period  up  to  the  present  time  forms  a  striking  chapter  in  the  annals  of 
intelligent  labor,  and  furnishes  another  proof  of  the  saying  that  "  fact  is  stranger  than 
fiction."  After  incessant  labor,  during  the  latter  part  of  which  he  and  his  family  were 
indebted  to  a  friend  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  he  completed  the  first  working  sewing- 
machine,  the  patent  for  which  was  granted  to  him  in  May,  1841.  He  did  not  succeed  in 
inducing  the  people  of  his  own  country  to  see  the  value  of  his  patent,  and  came  to 
England,  where,  after  patenting  it  here  also,  he  met  with  so  much  discouragement 
that  he  sold  the  patent  for  £250  and  a  royalty  of  £8  per  machine  to  a  staymaker,  Mr, 
Thomas  of  Cheapside,  London,  who  used  "it  successfully  in  his  own  bu.sincss,  but  did  so 
little  toward  making  it  public  that  for  several  years  its  existence  was  only  known  to  a 
very  few  individual  manufacturers.  When  Howe  reached  his  own  country,  again,  he 
found  his  American  patent  pirated  by  a  wealthy  company;  but  with  admirable  spirit  he 
asserted  his  rights,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  them;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
hii  talent,  industry,  and  perseverance  were  rewarded,  for  he  became  a  wealthy  man. 
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Howe's  machine  worked  What  is  called  the  lock-etitch,  but  since  hie' iiiv«ntion  became 
known  numerous  improTements  and:  modiflciitions  have  been  introduced  by  other 
inventors.  Tli«  principal  of  these  ai«  as  follows:  1.  Machina  which  tew  with  one  thread; 
of  which  one  kind  makes  the  IhroughraTid-through  or  thoemaker't  ttUeh,  the  thread  being 
held  and  pushed  through  with  pincers,  one  pair  on  eacTi  side  of  the  material  to  be  sewn. 
The  needle  is  pointed  at  each  end,  and  being  pushed  through  by  the  pincere  on  one  side,  I 
is  taken  hold  of  by  tbe  corresponding  pair  outhe  other,  and  the  thread  is*  thus  pulled 
through  backwards  and  forwards.'  Duty  a  small  length  of  thread  can  be  used  by  this 
machine,  hence  it  is  of  but  limited  apphcation.  2.  Another  single-thread  machine  makes 
the  running-ttitch.  In  this,  the  needle  is  stationary,  and  receives  a  continuous  supply  of  j 
thread  from  a  reel ;  two  small-toothed  wheels  are  so  arrange  that  their  teeth,  prcsstng 
into  one  another,  crimp  the  two  piecesof  cloth,  and  push  them  forward  against  tlie  point 
of  the  needle,  which,  as  it  gets  filled,  is  relieved  by  Uie  operator,  who  keeps  drawing  the 
sewn  cloth  off  at  the  eye-end  of  the  needle.  This  machine  answers  admirably  in  cases 
where  loose  tacking  is  required.  It  is  the  invention  of  an  Araericun  of  the  name  of  Bost- 
wick,  who  introduced  it  into  England  in  1844.  8.  The  chain  or  tambowr  stitch  is  also  a 
single-thread  stitch,  the  macliine  for  which  was  invented  by  M.  Thimmonier,  a  French- 
man, in  1848.  In  this,,  the  thread  is  looped  upon  itself  by  means  of  a  curved  shuttle 
after  it  has  passed  through  the  cloth. 
This  kind  of  stitch,  tlioogh  very  use- 
ful for  some  kinds  of  work,  is  easily 
pulled  out.  4.  Wheeler  &  Wilson's 
sewiog-niachine,  another  American 
invention,^  has  acquired  the  greatest 
reputation  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  a 
double-thread  machine,  and  besides 
the  vertical  eye-pointed  needle,  has 
a  curved  shuttle  or  hook  (fig.  1,  a) 
working  below,  with  a  revolving 
reel,  b,  inside  its  curve.  The  reel  is 
of  metal,  each  side  being  convex 
externally;  and  so  adjusted  on  the 
axle,  that  the  edges  are  so  near 
together  as  to  admit  only  one  tliick- 
ness  of  the  thread  to  pass  through 
(fig.  2;^  The  side  view  of  the  whole 
arrangement  is  seen  in  fig.  8.  It  fits  easily  within  the  nearly  circular  hook,  and  gives 
oS  its  tliread  as  required.  The  thread  passes  partly  round  the  outer  edge  of  the  hook 
upon  a  slightly-grooved  bevel  (a,  fig.  8),  which  forms  a  loop,  and  passes  it  between  tbe 
needle  and  the  thread  wliich  it  carries  with  it  in  descending;  tlie  loop  is  held  in  position 
as  the  needle  ascends,  and  the  cloth  being  moved  on,  the  next  descent  of  the  needle 
takes  it  through  the  loop  and  receives  another  below  it,  which  renders  the  fli-st  one 
tightly  locked.  For  such  work  as  male  and  female  dressmaking  generally,  this  kind  of 
machine  is  at  present  unrivaled,  both  for  the  efficiency  of  its  work,  and  also  for  the 
neatness  and  finish  of  the  machines  made  for  private  use.'  Sewiiiff-machines  have  been 
patented  in  America  and  England  by  another  American  named  Blake  for  sewing  the 
soles  on  boots  and  shoes;  and  so  rapid  are  they  in  their  work,  that  it  is  said  during  the 
war  in  the  United  States  as  many  as  150  pairs  of  soles  have  been  sewed  on  army  Ixjots 
in  one  day  by  a  single  machine.  Special  sewing^-machines  are  also  in  use  for  sewing  the 
upper  leathers  of  boots  and  shoes,  for  gloves,  for  embroidery,  and  vasrious  other  pur- 
poses. , 

SEZAOES'DU.  STTITSAY  (Lat.  Beceagetinuk,  i.e.,  diet,  the  60th  day),  the  second  Sunday 
before  Lent,  and  roughly  reckoned  the  60th  day  before  Easter. 

8EXA.0Z8'nf  All,  a  mode  of  arithmetical  calculation  introduced  by  the  ancient  Greek 
astronomers,  especially  by  Ptolemy  (q.v.),  into  astronomical  and  geomctrlcat  reckoning. 
It  was  founded  upon  the  division  of  tlie  circle  into  S60  parts,  and,  the  radius  being  nearly 
\  of  the  circumference,  was  considered  to  contain  60  of  these  parts  or  degrees.  Con- 
tinuing the  same  mode  of  subdivision,  each  degree  (°)  on  the  radius  was  divided  into  60 
minutes  (').  each  minute  into  60  seconds  (').  and  tliirds  ('"),  fourths  (""),  etc.,  followed 
in  the  same  relation  to  each  other.  Addition  and  subtraction  are  not  altered  in  this 
method,  but  multiplication,  division,  and  the  extraction  of  roots  are  so  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Multiplication,  the  most  used  of  these  three  operations,  was  carried  on  In  the 
descending  scale,  as  in  the  following  example,  where  Xa."  S'  rcC,'  is  to  be  multiplied'  by 
xfl°  tri'  rS',  or  (substituting  Arabic  numerais)  81°  4'  27'  by  29°  18'  54': 

81°      4'    27' 

29°    18'    54' 


Fia.3, 


Flo.  2. 


899°  116'  783" 

658'    72"  486'" 
1674'  216  "  1458"" 

899'  674'  2,629"  702"  1438"'  =  910'  56'  21'  6'"  18"" 
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Here,  each  of  the  three  numbers,  SI,  4,  27,  is  multiplied  by  29;  the  same  three  by  18, 
nnd  the  results  placed  in  the  line  below,  one  step  to  the  right;  and  again  by  64,  and  the 
results  placed  another  step  to  the  right.  This  urraugement  proceeds  on  ihe  principle 
th.it  the  product  of  degrees  by  minutes  gives  minutes;  of  minutes  by  minutes,  seconds; 
of  minutes  by  seconds,  thirds;  an'd,  in  general,  the  denomination  of  a  pruduct  is  indi- 
cated by.  the  sum  of  the  marks  superposed  on  the  two  factors.  The  columns  are  added 
and  rearrangied  by  reduction  (q.y.).  This  system,  though  clumsy  and  intricate,  was  a 
great  improvement,  as  regards  facility  and  accuracy,  on  the  former  Oreek  method;  and 
so  much  was  it  admired  that  succeeding  geometers  founded  on  it  a  complete  system  of 
general  calculation,  and  a  work  on  sexagesimal  computation  was  written  by  Barliiam,  t 
who  died  in  1848.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  terms  minutes,  seconds, 
thirds,  etc.,  here  employed  only  denote  sixtieths,  sixtieths  of  sixtieths,  etc.,  and  /tn'M  no 
other  tignifieaiion;  further,  that  the  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds  in  the  mulliplier  are, 
for  the  time  being,  merely  abstract  units  and  parts  of  units.  The  operation  of  modern 
arithmetic  known  as  duodeamal  muUipUeaUon  is  effected  in  the  same  way,  the  subdisioos 
being  twelfths  in  place  of  sixtieths.' 

SEXTANT,  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  angular  distance  of  objects  by  means  of 
reflection.  The  principle  of  its  construction  depends  upon  the  theorem,  that  tfa  ray  ofliglit 
tuffei'  double  reflection,  the  angle  between  the  origiTuil  ra/y  and  its  direction  (rfter  Vie  teeond 
rtfleclion  t«  double  that  of  the  angU  made  by  tin  refleeUng  tuifaeet.  Thus  let  A  and  B  (flg.  1) 
be  two  mirrors  perpendicular  to  the  same  plane,  and  mclined  to  each  other,  and  let  SA  be 
a  ray  of  light,  which  falling  upon  A  is  reflected  on  B,  and  re-reflected  in  the  direction 
BC,  thcnACB  is  the  an^le  between  the  original  and  finally  reflected  rays,  and  ADB  is 
th»  angle  between  the  mirrors.  Now,  as  the  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  Jo  the  angle  of 
incidence /^SAF  =  zBAD,  and  Z  GBA  =  /DBC;  but  Z  EBC  =  /  BAC-f  ,/Bt!A  = 
U  BAD  +  Z  DAC)  +  Z  BCA  =  (ZBAD  +  Z  SAF)  -4-  Z  BCA  =  2  Z  BAD  +  Z 
BCA;  and  Z  EBC  also  =  Z  EBD  +  zDBO  =  Z  EBD  -j-  ZGBA  =  8  Z  EBD  =  2  z 
BAD  +  2  zBDA;  therefore  Z  BCA  =  2  Z  BDA,  which  proves  the  truth  of  the  theo- 
rem.   The  instrument  of  which  this  theorem  is  the  principle  is  a  brass  sector  of  a  circle 

in  outline;  the  sector  being  the  sisth  part  of  a  complete 
circle,  for  which  reason  the  instrument  is  called  a  sextant. 
Fig.  2  shows  the  essentials  of  Us  construction;  AMN  is  the 
sector  whose  curved  side,  MIN,  is  the  sixth  part  of  a  cir- 
cle; A  is  one  mirror  wholly  silvered,  placed  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  sector,  and  on,  and  in  lino  wHh,  the 
limb  AI,  which  is  movable  round  a  joint  at  or  near  A;  B 
is  the  other  mirror,  also  pei-pcudicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
instrument,  and  silvered  on  the  lower  half  only,  the  upper 
half  being  transparent;  £  is  an  eyelet-bole  or  small  telc- 
■'{  scope.  The  graduation  runs  from  N  to  M  (on  a  slip  of  sil- 
ver, platinum,  or  gold  let  into  the  rim),  and  is  so  adjusted 
that  when  the  movable  limb  is  drawn  toward  N  till  the 
mirrors  A  and  B  are  parallel,  the  index,  which  is  carried  at 
the  foot  of  the  movable  limb  is  opposite  zero  on  the  grad- 
uation. If  we  suppose  that  this  zcro-iviiut  is  at  N,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  angle  between  the  mirrors  is  equal  to  the 
angle  NAI;  and  a^ain,  if  instead  of  graduating  from  0°  at 
K  to  60°  at  M,  which  is  the  proper  graduation  for  the  sixth 
part  of  a  circle,  the  graduation  be  made  from  0°  to  130°, 
that  is,  each  baU-degree  being  marked  as  a  degree,  and 
similarly  of  its  aliquot  parts,  then  the  angle  NAI,  read 
off  by  the  index  at  I,  will  show  at  once  the  an^le  Ijetween 
the  incident  and  finally  reflected  rays.  The  mode  of  using  the  sextant  consists  in  plac- 
ing the  eye  to  the  telescope  or  eyelet  hole,  and  observing  one  object  directly  through  the 
unsilvered  part  of  B,  and  then  moving  the  index  till  the  image 
of  the  other  object,  reflected  from  A  upon  the  silvered  part  of 
B.  coincides  with,  or  is  opposite  to  the  first  object,  then  the 
angle,  read  off  at  I,  gives  the  angle  between  the  objects.  For 
additional  accuracy,  a  vernier  is  attached  to  the  foot  of  the 
movable  limb. 

The  sextant  is  capable  of  very  general  application,  but  its 
chief  use  Ls  on  board  ship  to  observe  the  altitude  of  the  sun, 
the  lunar  distances,  etc.,  in  order  to  determine  the  latitude  and 
longitude.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessarv  to  have  stained 
glassps  interposed  between  the  mirrors  A  and  B,  to  reduce  the 
sun's  brightness.  These  glasses  (generally  three  in  number)  are 
hinged  on  the  side  AM,  so  that  they  may  be  interposed  or  not  at 
plea.<>ure.  B  is  the  glass  through  which  the  horizon  is  perceived,  and  h.ia  hence 
received  the  name  of  the  horizon-glass;  while  the  other  mirror,  from  its  being  attached 
to  the  index-limb,  is  calleil  the  index-glass. 

The  sestiint  is  liable  to  three  chief  errors  of  adjustment;  1°  if  the  index-glass  be  not 
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perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  instrnment;  2°  if  the  horizon-glass  be  not  perpendicular 
10  the  plane  of  the  instrument;  and  8°  if,  wben  the  mirrors  are  mrallel  (which is  the  case 
whtD  a  verjr  distant  body,  such  as  the  sun  or  moon,  is  observed  directly  through  B,  and 
found  to  coincide  with  its  image  in  the  lower  part  of  B),  the  index  does  not  point  accu- 
rately to  0°;  this  last  is  called  the  index-error,  and  is  either  allowed  for,  or  is  remedied 
by  means  of  a  screw,  which  moves  the  index  in  the  limb  AI,  the  latter  being  statiouary. 
The  first  two  errors  are  also  frequently  remedied  by  means  of  screws  working  against  a 
spring,  but  in  the  best  instruments  the  maker  himself  fixes  the  glasses  in  their  proper  , 
position. — The  quadrant  differs  from  the  sextant  only  in  having  its  arc  the  fourth  part  ' 
of  a  circle,  and  being  consequently  p^duated  from  0°  to  180°;  the  octant  contains  45',  , 
and  is  graduated  from  0°  to  90°;  while  the  repeaUng-eireU,  which  is  a  complete  circle,  is 
graduated  from  0°  to  730°.     A  common  form  of  the  sextant  is  tiie  ' '  snuff-box  "  sextant, 
which  is  circular  in  shape,  and  as  it  can  be  conveniently  carried  in  the  pocket,  is  the 
form  most  frequently  used  by  land-surveyors. 

The  idea  of  a  reflecting  instrument,  on  the  principle  of  the  sextant,  was  first  riven 
by  Hoake  about  1606;  but  the  first  instrument  (Kservingthe  name  was  invented  by  John 
Hadley  (q.v.)  early  in  the  summer  of  ITdO,  and  a  second,  and  mucli  improved  form  of  it, 
was  made  by  him  a  short  afterward.  Hallejr,  at  a  meeting  of  the  royal  society,  claimed 
for  Newton  the  priority  of  invention;  and  in  Oct.,  1780,  a  Philadelphian,  named  God- 
frey, also  asserted  his  claim  as  the  original  inventor,  but  that  learned  body  decided  that 
Newton's  claim  was  unsupported  by  even  probable  evidence,  and  that  Hadley's  and 
Ootlfrey's  inventions  were  both  original,  but  that  the  second  form  (which  is  almost  the 
the  same  as  the  common  sextant  now  employed)  of  Hadley's  instrument  was  far  superior  ' 
to  his  first  form  and  to  Godfrey's. 

SEXTOK  (corrupted  from  Sackistan,  q.v.),  is  a  parochial  ofBcer  in  England,  whose 
duty  is  10  take  care  of  the  things  belonging  to  divine  worship.  He  is  usually  chosen  by 
the  inhabitants,  but  often  also  by  the  minister  or  the  churchwardens,  the  mode  of 
appointment  being  regulated  by  the  custom  of  each  parish.  He  sometimes  also  holds  the 
othce  of  parish-clerk.  Women  have  occasionally  been  appointed  sextons,  this  being  one 
of  the  omces  which  women  may  fill,  and  they  also  have  a  vote  in  elections.  The  office 
is  a  freehold  office  for  life,  except  in  the  new  parishes  under  church-building  acts;  the 
duly  is  to  keep  the  church  clean,  swept,  and  adorned;  to  open  the  pews;  to  make  and 
fill  up  the  graves;  to  prevent  any  disturbance  in  church.  The  salary  is  paid  by  the 
cliurchwiirdens,  and  as  to  amount  depends  on  custom.  In  Scotland  the  beadle  performs 
similar  duties,  and  is  appointed  by  the  heritors. 

SEXTUFLET,  in  music.  When  a  note  is  divided  into  six  parts  instead  of  the  usual 
division  into  four — as,  fur  instance,  a  minim  into  six  quavers,  or  a  crotchet  into  six 
semiquavers — the  group  is  called  a  sextuplet,  and  the  flguijB  6  is  generally  placed  above 
it.    The  proper  sextuplet  is  composed  of  three  groups,  of  two  notes  each,  being,  in  fact,  a 

r-g- —  flj  I 

triplet  (q.v.),  with  each  of  its  notes  subdivided  into  two:   '<m'  R~'°^ — '^~^~^~t~f~\ 

But  a  group  composed  of  two  successive  triplets  is  sometimes,  though  not  very  cor- 
rectly, also  called  a  sextuplet  and  written  as  such,  thotiph  it  is  more  correct  to  divide  it 

into  its  component  two  triplets  thus: 


8EXTUS  EMPIR'ICUS,  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  8d  c,  and  connected  himself 
with  the  school  of  the  Empirics.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Herodotus  of  Tarsus  who  was 
prolxibly  contpmporary  with  Galen.  Nothing  is  known  concerning  Uis  life,  except  that 
lie  was  a  physician,  and  of  the  school  of  the  Empirics;  but  in  his  writings  bis  philo- 
sophical opinions  are  sufficiently  clear.  His  first  work,  the  celebrated  PyirhorUan 
ImitginatUmg,  is  a  repository  of  the  doctrines  of  tue  skeptics,  his  second,  in  11  books, 
attempts  to  refute  every  item  of  positive  knowledge  ti.at  man  has  ever  acquired.  Both 
works  combined  furnish  the  best  account  extant  of  ancient  skeptical  thought  and  its  meth- 
ods of  assailing  all  manner  of  opinions.  Though  occasionally  sinking  into  mere  dispute 
alK>ut  words,  Sextiis  generally  bunts  down  with  sharp  and  persevering  pursuit  every, 
idea,  real  or  supposed!  and  subjects  it  to  skeptical  distillations.  Skepticism,  he  says,  is 
the  disposition  to  doubt  of  everything  beyond  mere  phenomena,  and  he  adheres  rigidly 
to  his  definition.  It  surprises  thinking  men  to  find  that  the  same  problems  which,  16 
centuries  ago,  perplexed  philosophers,  are  still  tasking  the  bmins  and  exciting  the  feel- 
insrs  of  their  successors,  at  the  present  day,  and  that  essentially  there  is  no  new  skepti- 
cism under  the  sun. 

SEYCHELLES'  COCOA-KUT,  or  Double  CocoA-miT,  TMoitea  seyclieUarum,  a  palm,  of 
which  the  fruit  has  some  resemblance  to  a  cocoa-nut,  although  it  belongs  to  a  different 
tril>e  of  palms,  being  allied  to  the  Palmyra  palm.  It  is  found  only  in  the  Seychelles 
islands;  and  the  fruit,  wafted  by  the  winds  to  the  shores  of  the  Maldive  islands,  or 
found  floating  in  the  Indian  ocean,  was  long  the  subject  of  many  ridiculous  fables,  and 
is  still  an  object  of  interest  and  curiosity,  and  as  such  one  of  the  mtnor  articles  of  corn- 
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merce..  The  tree  grows  to  thejieipht  of  59  or  60  ft.,  with  a  tuft  of  .impnens^^leflres- 
Tlie  wood  and  the  leaves  are  us('d  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  like  those  of  other  pslms. 
The  "cabbage"  or  terminal  bud  is  eaten.  The  fruit  is  often  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  alialf 
long,  in  shape  like  a  melon,  its  outqr  husk  green,  the  interior  near  the  base  divided  into 
two  parts,  at  first  filled  with  a  white  swedt  jelly,  which  changes  into  a  white  horqy  ker- 
oel.  The  sheNs  are  used  lor  making  vessels  of  various  kinds,  often  beautifully  carved, 
aid  ornamented.  ... 

!8£YCH£I.L£3  ISIAinDS,  situated  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  Indian  ocean,  between 
3°  40'-5°  35'  8.  lat.,  and  55°  16'-56°  O'e.  long.,  a  group  of  more  than  80  isles,  resting  on 
an  extensive  bank  of  saud  and  coral,  and  forming  the  most  important  of  the  dependenr 
ciea  to  the  colony  of  Mauritius.  The  principal  are  Mahe,  Praalin,  Silhouette,  La  Digne, 
Curieuse,  St.  Anne,  Aux  Orfg,  Fregate,  Marianne,  Longue,  and  Du  Sud  Est.  Mata6, 
the  most  considerable  and  populous  of  the  group,  and  the  seat  of  government,  is  18  m. 
long,  and  from  8  to  6  broad.  The  islands  are  mountainous,  often  rising  abruptly  from. 
the  sea,  and  arc  clothed  with,  the  most,  luxuriant  verdure:  one  of  the  peaks,  naihed 
mont  Blanc,  in  Mahe,  attains  an  altitude  of  3,000  feet.  The  principal  port  is  Victoria, 
on  tbe  n.e.  side  of  the  island  of  MahS,  the  houses  of  which  used  to  be  built  chiefly  of 
wood;  but  now  coral  is  universally  employed.  Coral  is  growing  very  rapidly  all  round 
this  group  of  islands.  At  fort  Victoria,  where  the  soundings  were  recently  given  at  7 
fathoms,  the  coral  has  piled  itself  up  tq  within  Hi  fathoms  of  the  surface.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  fort  Victoria  there  is  a  beautiful  church  built  of  coral.  Many  improvements 
Lave  been  made  also  in  others  of  ihese  sipall  ialands. 

The  Seychelles  islands  were  known  to  the  early  Portuguese  navigators,  who  besto'wed. 
on  them  the  titles  of  isles  de  Mascarenhas ;  subsequently  the  Fienm  renamed  them  ilea 
la  Bourdonnais,  and  finally  chjtnged  their  appellation  in  honor  of  the  count  Herault  de 
Seychelles.  They  were  first  settTed'  by  the  French'  in  1756,  who  commenced  the  cultiva- 
tion of  spices,  unSer  cii-cumstanccs  so  favorable  as  to  induce  a  belief  in  a  lucrative  com- 
petition with  the  more  easterly  colonies  of  the  Dutch.  The  immunity  of  the  Seychelles 
islands  from  the  hurricanes  which  periodically  visit  the  neighboring  seas  rendered  them 
peculiarly  suited  for  this  puipose,  which,  however,  receivofl  a  severe  blow  by  the  sui- 
cidal destruction  of  the  spicc-plants  by  the  French  occupants,  to  prevent  their  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  English  In  1778.  The  cultivation  Is  now  checked  by  insufficiency 
of  labor.  On  the  cession  of  Mauritius  the  Seydielles  islands  were  finally  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  Great  Britain.  The  island8'{)r6tluce  a  large  quantity  of  timlJer  suitable  for 
sblp-buUdlng  purposes;  and  the  Seychelles  cocoa-nut,  which  is  indigenous  only  in  the 
Seychelles  islands,  and  the  nuts,  leaves,  etc.,  of  which  are  applied  to  a  great  variety  of 
domestic  purposes  by  the  natives.  Siigar  is  cultivated  to  a  small  extent.  Cotton 
fl<turishes  here,  but  its  cultivation  has  declined  since  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The 
chocolate  plant  and  vanilla  are  grown,  and  tortoise-shell  is  among  the  articles  of  com- 
merce. 

The  population  of  the  Seychelles  islands,  as  taken  at  tlie  last  census  (1871),  Tvas 
11,Q83  souls,  many  of  whom  are  employed,  in  the  ship-building  yards  and  factories.— Sec 
sir  Edward  Belcher's  Account  of  t/te  SeydidU*;  Voyage  of  U.M.a.  Leten  and  Batraeouia, 
by  capt.  Owen,  n.N. 

BEYFFARTH,  Gubtat,  d.d.,  ph.d.,  ^?  Uebigau,  Saxony,  1796;  studied  at  Leippic, 
university,  where  he  was  professor  extraordinary  of  archiEofogy,  18S5-S5.     Emigrating' 
'to  America,  he  was  professor  in  a  Lutheran  seminary  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1855-71.      In 
1857  he  published  at  New  York  a  Summary  ofBecent  JHseoveries  in  Biblical  ChroTtology, 
Vhitenal  llittory,  and  Egyptian  Arvhceology,  in  English  and,  German.    His  works  u 
German  and  Latin  are  very  numerpiis^.    ,  ' 

SETKOUB,.  Family  or.  This  family,  whose  history  is  largely  interwoven  with  that 
of  England,  was  originally  settled  at  St..  Matir— ^whence  its  name — in  Kormandy. . 
Coming  over  to  England,  the'  Seymour?'. obtained  lands  in  Monmouthshire  as  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  13t.h  century.  TheV  acquired  estates  at  .Hatch  Beauchamp,  Somer- 
setshire, by  mariying  an  heiress  of  the  Boauchnmps  early  in  the  ISth  century.  In' 1397 
we  find  the  head  of  the  family,  sir  John  Seymour,  employed  in  suppressing  the  insur- 
rection of  lord  Audley  and  the  Cornish  rebels,  and  subsequently  accompaiiying  king 
Henry  VIII.  to  his  wars  in  France,  and  to  the  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold.  Of  the  issue, 
H  of  this  worthy  knight  one  daughter  becamp  th.e  «vifc  of  Henrr  VIII.,  and  mother  of' 
'Edward  'VI. ;  one  son,  Thoma'~.  created  lord  Seytpour  of  Sudeley,  became  lord  high 
admiral  of  England,  and  the  second  liusband  of  Henry's  wtdow  (Catherine  Parr),  and 
ended  his  life  on  the  scaffold,  being  attainted!  of  high  treason.  Sir  John's  eldest  son, 
Edward,  who  held  many  high  positions  iii  the.  coiirt  of  Henry,  was  created  lord  Sey- 
mour of  Hache,  and  duke  of  Somerset  in  1546-47.  He  had  lieen  sent  into  Franc?  by- 
Henry  to  settle  the  disputed  question  of  the  border  of  the  English  possessions  there,  and 
secured  the  confidence  of  the  king  so  far  Miat  he  was  left  by  him  one  of  his  executors 
and  one  of  the  council  of  the  young  pnnce  iJdw'ard.  He  was  subsequently  made  lord 
high  treasurer,  and  eventually  "protector  abd  governor  of  the  King  and  his  realms!" 
(Bee  Edward  VI.)  His  subsequent  fall,  aft«'r  a  two  years'  tenure  of  bis  all  but  r^al 
power  by  the  influence  of  Dudley,  ciirl  of  .Warwick,  and  duke  of  Northumberland,  was 
xollowed  by  an  attainder  of  his  honors,  -Vvhich  was  not  reversed  for  more  tlian  n  century. 
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Tli.c  blct^t  son  of  the  protector  by  his  aeoond  manriags,  being  created  by  Elizabeth  earl 
of  Hertford,  maiTied  the  lady  Catharine  Grey,  a.  grand-niece  of  Henry  VIII.,  Bister  6f 
the  ugfqrtunat^  lady  Jane  Grey — a  marriage  which  entailed  on  him  a  long  imprisonmeot 
and  a  heavy  fine,  His  grandson,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  earldom  of  Hertford,  was 
aJ^o,sent  to  prison  in  the  tower  of  London  for  marrying  Uie  lady  Arabella  Stuart,  cousin 
of  James  J.  of  England;  but  subsequently,  playing  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  royal  cause 
in  t^  civil  wars,  obtained  in  his  own  favor  a  leveniil  of  his  ancestor's  attainder  (see 
above),  and  in  1660  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of  peers  as  second  duke  of  Somerset, 
although. thp  deecendaiits  of  the  first  duke,  by  his  first  marriage,  were  then  in  existence. 
lie  dim  ia  1675,  and  his  ducal  title  passed  to  a  cousin,  on  whose  death  it  was  inberitod 
by  Charles  Seymour,  known  im  history  as  the  "proud  duke  of  Somerset,"  a  noblemau 

'  whose  style  of  living  was  ostentatious  and  haughty  iu  the  extreme,  and  who  filled  several 
high  posts  in  the  courts  of  Charles  II.,  William  III.,  and  Auuc.    He  married  the  heiress 

.of  tlje  Percies,  by  whom  he.  had  a  son,  Algernon,  7th.  duke,  who  was  created  earl  of 
Northumberland,  with  remainder  to  his  son-in-law,  sir  Hugh  Smithson,  the  ancestor  of 
the  pr^ent  Percy  line.  On  the  death  of  this  duke  a  curious  peerage  case  arose,  the  title 
lieijig  claimed  by  the  descendants  of  the  first  duke  by  his  first  marriage,  on  the  failui^ 

^of  the  younger  branch;  and  the  attorney -general  having  reported  in  favor  of  the  oluim, 
sir  Edward  Seymour  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of  peers  us  8th  duke.    From  him  the 

'present  holder  of  the  title  is  third  in  direct  descent. 

SBTMOUR,  GeoboeFox,  d.d.,  b.  New  York,  1829;  graduated  at  Columbia  college, 
18^0, 'and  at  the  gene^al  theological  seminary, 'Protestant  Episcopal,  1854;  was  a  mis- 
sionary at  Dobbs'  Ferry  for  several  yeara;  pnncipal  of  St.  Stephen's  college,  Aiinandalo, 
1880;  p-.istor  of  St.  John's  church,  Brooklyn,  1863;  elected  professor  of  church  history 
iiithe-gencrtil  theological  seminary;  cliosun  bisliop  of  Illinois  fa  1874,  but  failed  of  coa- 
Brmation  by  the  general  couventioa;  was  chosen  dean  of  the  seminary  in  1875,  and 
Bisliop  of  Springffald,  111.,  In  1878. 

SEVMOUR,  HoB.VTio,  li,.d.,  b.  N.  Y.,  1810;  received  an  academic  education,  studied 
law,  but  did  not  practice.  He  devoted  hinuelf  after  1833  to  the  settlement  of  the  pater- 
nal estate;  and  in  1841  went  to  the  state  assembly,  to  which  he  was  re-elected  three 
times,  being  speaker  in  1845.  In  1853  he  was  elected  governor  of  the  state  and  again 
In  1833,  and  was  earnest  in  employing  his  power  anJ  influence  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  for  the  union,  and  esp3cially  m  suppressing  the  draft  riots  in  1863.  In  1868  ho 
roceivetl  the  nomination  of  the  deinjciMtic  party  for  the_  presidency,  with  gen.  Francis 
p.  Blair,  jr.,  as  vice-president.  The  ticket  w;i3  defeated  by  Grant  and  Colfax.  Mr. 
Seymour  has  since  remained  in  retirement  oa  his  farm  at  Deertield,  N.  Y.,  near  U.tica, 
alUtough  his  name  was  prominently  considered  for  the  democratic  nomination  fpr  presi- 
dent in  1880.  He  has  been  president  of  the  national  dairymen's  association,  and  of  tht 
prisoh  association  of  the  United  States;  has  devoted  much  attention  to  agricultural 
questions,  and  frequently  delivered  addreasea  before  a.^ricultural  bodies.  His  reputa- 
fioVi  Is  that  of  a  profound  statesman  and  astute  politician. 

.  SEYMOUR,  Thomas  Hakt,  1808-68;  b.  Conn.;  studied  at  the  military  academy, 
Hiddlctown,  Conn. ;  practiced  law,  and  was  made  judge  of  probate.  In  1837  he  edited 
the  Jejferaonian,  a  democratic  newspaper;  in  1843  was  a  member  of  congress;  and  on 
the  bricking  out  of  the  Mexican  war,  volunteered  and  rose  to  be  mai.,  and  colonel.  In 
183(^-53  he  was  governor  of  Connecticut;  and  1853-57  minister  to  RussiB.  During  the 
wajr  "of  the  rebellion  he  was  with  the  south  in  sympathy,  but  took  no  active  part. 

SEYMOUR,  Truman,  b.  Vt.,  1824;  graduated  at  West  Point,  and  served  throiigh 
the  Florida  and  Mexican  wars.  He  was  under  maj.  Anderson  at  fort  Sumter  in  1861; 
afterward  commanded  a  brigade  under  Meade,  led  a  division  at  the  assault  on  foit  Wag- 
ner in  1863,  commanded  an  exQedition  to  Florida  in  1864,  and  a  division  of  the  6th  corps 
-in  the  Richmond  campaign.    He  was  brevetted  maj.  gen.  in  the  U.  S.  army. 

S£7HE,  La,  a  small  but  rapidly  increasing  seaport  of  France,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  department  of  Yar,  3  m.  s.w.  of  Toulon.  Fishing  and  navigation 
arc  the  cliief  employments.    Pop.  '76,  8,153. 

.SE'ZZEjOr  SszzA,  a  city  of  southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Rome,  with  6,600  inhabi- 
tants. It  is  a  very  ancient  city,  and  still  preserves  some  remains  of  a  triple  wall  of 
Cyclopean  architecture,  which  surrounded  the  rock  on  which  it  stands. 

SFOilZA,  a  celebrated  Italian  family,  which  played  a  most  important  part  in  the 
^ftuirs  of  Italy  during  the  15th  and  16tb  centuries,  swayed  the  destinies  of  northern 
Italy  for  many  years,  and  allied  itself  with  the  first  sovereign  houses  in  Europe.  Hi 
founder  was  a  peasant  of  Cotignola,  in  the  Romagna,  by  name  Oiaeomo,  or  3/uti& 
(sometimes  combined  by  historians  into  Qiacomuao)  AUendolo  (born  1869),  who  deserted 
his  trade  of  wood-cutting  to  become  a  "  condottiere,"  and  by  his  intelligence  and  cour^ 
age  ro?e  to  a  high  position  in  the  band  to  which  he  belonged .  Count  Alberigo  de  Bar- 
bianp,  the  founder  of  Italian  "condotticrism,"  bestowed  upon  him,  on  account  of  his 

S'rowess,  the  name  of  Sforza  (Ital.  "  the  forcer");  and  such  was  his  reputation  among 
is  .comrades,  that  he  speedily  found  himself  the  independent  leader  of  a  band  of  con- 
dottieri,  and  offered  liis  services  to  the  king  of  Ngjles.  Queen  Joanna  II..  made  him  con- 
stable of  that  kingdom,  and  in  exercise  of  his  office,  he  chased  away  the  Aragonese,  and 
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otbers,  who  attempted  to  depriye  her  of  her  dominions;  bmt  dying  soon  after  (Jan.  4, 
1424),  he  left  liis  devoted  followers  to  the  chieftainship  of  his  natural  son,  Francesco 
8roRZA,  then  23  years  of  age,  who  was  as  brave  and  enterprising  as  himself.  Fran- 
cesco, as  was  the  custom  of  the  time,  sold  his  sword  to  the  bigiiest  bidder,  and  wiiboiit 
the  slightest  scruple  fought  for  or  against  tlic  pope,  Milan,  Venice,  and  Florence.  lie 
in.vented  an  improved  system  of  tactics,  and  it  soon  came  to  be  taken  for  granted  that 
victory  was  certain  for  the  party  which  he  supported.  It  was  thus  no  great  act  of  con- 
descension in  the  dulic  of  Milan,  the  haughty  Visconti,  to  confer  upon  him  the  band  of 
his  daughter  Biauca,  with  Cremona  and  Pontremoli  as  a  dowry,  and  the  promise  of  suc- 
.  ceeding  to  the  duchy  itself.  Meantime,  Sforza  took  the  march  of  Accona  from  the  pope 
(1434),  added  to  it  Pesaro  (1443),  and  by  a  judicious  combination  of  force  and  stratagem, 
obtained  his  elevation  to  the  dukedom  of  Milan  (Feb.  26,  1450),  after  the  decease  of  his 
father-in-law.  He  solidly  established  his  authority  over  all  Lombardy,  and  several  dis- 
tricts s.  of  the  Po;  acquired  the  esteem  of  Louis  XI.,  who  gave  up  to  him  Savona  and 
Genoa;  and  after  gaining  the  universal  love  of  his  subjects,  died  M»r.  8,  1466.  Though 
uninstructed,  he  possessed  considerable  eloquence,  and  loved  and  protected  letters.  Tuc 
successors  to  his  power  possessed  few  or  none  of  his  distinguislied  talents.  His  son, 
OaIiKAZZO  Mabia  SroRZA  (1466-76)  was  a  true  tyrant,  gloating  over  the  toi-ments  of  his 
victims,  and  a  monster  of  debauchery,  prodigality,  and  ferocity,  without  a  single  redeem- 
ing feature  in  his  character;  He  was  assassinated  (Dec.  26)  at  the  porch  of  the  cathednd 
of  Milan.  His  son  Giovanni  Galsazzo  Sfobza  (1476-84)  succeeded  under  the  regency 
of  his  mother,  Bona  of  Savoy,  who  held  the  reins  of  government  with  a  firm  hand.  But 
she  was  forced  to  eive  up  (1480)  her  able  coadjutor,  bimoiietta,  to  the  vengeance  of  her 
brotherin-law,  Lodovico  Maria,  surnamed  "  the  Moor,"  from  his  dark  complexion;  and 
three  days  after  Simonetta's  execution,  the  ambitious  Lodovico  banislii-d  herself,  and 
assumed  the  regency.  Finding  the  young  duke  in  his  way,  Lodovico  put  him  and  his 
wife,  Isabella  of  Calabria,  in  prison,  and  was  immediately  threatened  with  attack  by 
the  king  of  Naples,  a  danger  which  be  attempted  to  ward  off  by  giving  his  daughter, 
Blanca,  with  a  dowry  of  48)0,000  ducats,  to  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.,  and  by  stirring 
up  Charles  VIII.  of  France  to  assert  his  claims  to  Naples.  Soon  of  terward,  cfuke  Gio- 
vanno  Galeazzo  died,  poisoned  as  some  believe,  by  his  uncle,  Oct.  20,  1494.  Lodovico 
Maria  (1404-1500)  obtained  his  investiture  as  duke,  and  becoming  alarmed  at  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  French  in  Italy,  he  joined  the  league  against  them,  iind  was 
rewarded  for  his  perfidy  by  being  driven  from  his  duchy,  whlcli  was  seized  by  tlie  troops 
of  Louis  XII.  (1499).  The  following  year  ho  made  an  ineflectual  attempt  to"  regain  pos- 
8e8.sion,  was  made  prisoner,  and  earned  to  Fi^°ce,  where  he  died  in  1508.  Ho  possessed 
great  talents,  combined  unfortunately  with  a  low  morality,  which  led  him  to  value 
astuteness  more  than  everything  else;  but  his  encouragement  of  letters  and  of  the  fine 
arts  will  preserve  his  name  to  posterity.  His  eldest  son,  MASsiMiiiiAKO  SFonzA  (1512- 
15),  regained  the  duchy  of  Milan  after  the  reverses  suffered  by  Louis  XII.,  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  Swiss  steadily  repulsed  the  various  energetic  attempts  of  the  French  to  recover 
it;  but  after  the  battle  of  Marignan  (1515),  he  abandoned  his  rights  to  the  French  for  a 
pension  of  80,000  ducats,  glad  to  be  free  from  the  insolence  and  exactions  of  liis  allies, 
and  the  attacks  of  bis  enemies.  His  brother  Francesco  Maria  Sforza  succeeded 
nominally  to  the  Milanese  after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  but  he  was  a  mere  puppet  in  the 
hands  of  Charles  V.,  and  on  his  death,  Oct.  24^  1585.  and  the  extinction  of  the  main 
line  of  the  bouse  of  Sforza,  the  duchy  was  quietly  swallowed  up  by  Austria.  The  lords 
of  Pesaro  (extinct  in  1515),  the  counts  of  Santa- Fiora  in  Tuscany,  still  existing,  and  the 
dukes  of  Sforza-Cesarini,  descend  from  collateral  branches  of  the  family. 

BFOSZA'TO  (Ital.  forced),  in  music,  often  contracted  if,  a  term  used  to  indicate 
that  the  note  over  or  under  which  it  is  placed  is  to  be  played  with  strength  and  emphasis. 
A  higher  degree  of  emphasis  is  indicated  by  sff,  or  nforzato  assai. 

'SGRAVESAN'DE,  Willkm  Jakob  van,  1688-1742;  b.  Holland;  educated  at  Ley- 
den  and  Leipsic.  In  1717  he  was  appointed  professor  of  astronomy  and  nintliematlcs, 
and  in  1734  professor  of  philosophy,  at  the  university  of  Leyden.  His  chief  works  are 
J^ptiees  Blementa  MathematCea  (1720);  and  PhUogopltia  Newionianm  In^iituU'iiiie.i  (1733). 

SHACKLEFORD,  a  co.  in  n.w.  central  Texas;  drained  by  branches  of  Brazos  river; 
870  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  2,037—1982  of  American  birth;  256  colored.  The  Furfncc  Is 
mostly  prairie  land  and  adapted  for  grazing. '  Cattle  are  exported.    Co.  scut,  Albany. 

SHAD,  AlavM  or  Alosa.  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  eiwprfrfee,  differing  from  dtij^n 
(the  herring,  etc.)  in  having  the  ujiper  jaw  deeply  notched.  The  teeth  arc  very  sinnll, 
on  the  Jaws  only,  and  often  wanting,  at  least  in  the  adnlt  fish.  The  species  *!irc  nu- 
merous, inhabiting  the  sea.  but  some  of  them  ascending  rivers  like  the  salmon,  and  spawn 
ing  there.  They  are  very  like  herrings  in  form  and  appearance,  and  on  this  account. 
And  their  large  size,  the  British  species  receive  from  Scottish  fi.shermen  the  name  of 
king  of  the  herringt.  The  herrings  of  extraordinary  size,  of  which  the  capture  is  some- 
times reported,  are  probably  always  shad. — The  Common  Shad,  or  Aiaice  Shad (.4.  con- 
mntiA),  is  rather  thicker  and  deeper  in  proportion  to  its  length  than  the  herring.  It  is 
found  on  the  British  coasts,  and  in  the  lower  pntrt  of  some  of  the  large  rivers,  more 
abundantly  in  the  Severn  than  in  any  other  British  river.  It  attains  a  length  of  two  or 
even  three  feet,  and  a  weight  of  from  four  to  eight  pounds.    It  has  no  teeth.    There  ia 
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a  single  black  spot  behind  the  gills.  Its  flesh  is  of  good  flavor.  The  Twaite  Shad  (.1. 
Jinta)  is  more  plentiful  on  tlie  British  coasts,  and  is  the  common  shad  of  the  Thames,  but 
the  foul  state  of  tlio  river  has  now  made  it  of  vety  rare  occurrence  above  London.  It 
is  smaller  than  the  Allice  shod,  seldom  exceeding  16  in.  in  length;  there  are  small  teeth 
in  both  jaws,  and  a  row  of  dusky  spots  along  each  side  of  the  body.  The  flesh  is  coarser, 
and  less  esteemeil  than  that  of  the  Allice  shad,  but  much  used  for  food  wherever  the  flsli 
is  plentiful.  This  species  spawns  later  in  the  year  than  the  last,  and  in  order  to  permit  it 
g  o  deposit  its  spawn,  its  capture  in  the  Thames  is  proliibited  after  the  end  of  June.  It 
yibouuds  in  man^  of  the  rivers  of  France,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. — A  species  of  shad, 
generally  weighwg  about  four  or  five  pounds,  but  sometimes  twelve  pounds,  is  very 
abundant  duruig  some  months  of  the  year  in  some  of  the  North  American  rivers,  as  the 
Hudson,  Delawiire,  Chesapeake,  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  forms  an  important  source  of 
wealth.    It  is  highly  esteemed  for  food.     Great  quantities  are  salted. 

SHAD  (ante).  The  most  esteemed  species  of  shad  are  the  eUota  vulgaris  and  alota 
firUa  of  western  Europe,  the  aloia  lapidusima  (if  the  eastern  United  States,  and  the  alom 
reeteiii  of  the  Yang  tse-Eiang  in  China.  The  American  and  Chinese  species  are  held  in 
the  highest  regard,  the  shad  of  the  Connecticut  river  being  the  finest  in  America.  They 
attain  to  the  best  condition,  and  sometimes  weigh  five  or  six  pounds,  the  average  being 
about  four.  The  North  river  shad  is  somewhat  smaller,  and  those  of  the  Delaware, 
and  rivers  further  south  being  rather  smaller  still.  While  in  the  sea  shnd  are  said 
to  live  chiefly  on  small  crustaceans,  but  when  ascending  rivers  they  eat  but  little. 
For  several  years  until  recently  the  supply  of  shad  decreased  in  most  of  our  rivers, 
especially  the  Hudson;  but  they  are  said  to  have  become  more  plentiful,  owing  to  tlio 
efforts  of  the  flsh  commissioners.  Tliey  have  been  introduced  into  the  Pacific  rivers, 
and  increased  in  the  Mexican  gulf  waters.  It  has  been  attempted  to  introduce  Amer- 
ican sliad  into  Germany,  but  not  successfully,  on  account,  it  is  said,  of  the  shortness  of 
the  hatching  period  there. 

SHADDOCK,  C^rvs  decvmanvs  (see  Citsub),  a  tree,  which,  like  the  other  species  of 
the  same  geiiusyis  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  which  has  been  lone  cultivated  in  the 
8.  of  Europe.  It  is  said  to  derive  its  English  name  from  a  capt.  Shaddock,  by  whom  it 
was  introduced  into  the  West  Indies.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from  most  of  its  con- 
geners by  its  large  leaves  and  broad- winged  leaf -stalk;  it  has  very  large  white  flowers, 
and  the  fruit  is  also  very  large,  sometimes  weighing  10,  or  even  14  pounds,  roundish, 


pale  yellow;  the  rind  thick,  white  and  spongy  wituin,  bitter;  the  pulp  greenish  and 
watery,  subacid,  and  sub-aromatic.  It  is  a  pleasant,  cooling  fruit,  and  much  used  for 
preserves.  The  tree  is  rather  more  tender  than  the  orange,  but  with  proper  care  is  often 
made  to  produce  fine  fruit  in  orangeries  in  Britain. 

BEADOW  is  a  portion  of  space  from  which  light  is  debarred  by  (he  interposition  of 
an  opaque  body.  If  the  lummous  body  be  too  near,  or  too  large  to  be  considered  as  a 
mere  point,  then  each  atom  of  the  light-giving  surface  throws  its  own  shadow  indepen- 
dent of  the  others.  We  ha^e  thus  in  reality  a  multiplicitv  of  shadows  ovL'rlapping  eaclk 
other,  and  forming  what  in  common  parlance  is  "a"  shadow  of  the  opoquebody,  which 
is  darkest  at  those  places  where  all  the  separate  shadows  overlap  each  other,  and  becomes 
lighter  as  it  gradually  falls  beyond  the  limits  of  more  and  more  of  these  separata 
shadows.  See  Penttmbra.  The  depth  of  a  shadow  depends  from  mere  force  oi  con- 
trast on  the  intensity  of  the  light  around  it;  it  also  depends  much  on  the  nearness  of  the 
object,  as  compared  with  its  size,  to  the  surface  upon  which  the  shadow  is  thrown;  for 
the  rays  of  light,  by  their  properties  of  reflection,  refraction,  and  dispersion,  tend  to  bend 
"round"  the  opaque  object,  and  the  increase  of  distance  between  an  object  and  its 
shadow  allows  more  scope  for  this  action. 

SHAD  TREE,  or  Shad  Bubh.    See  JtmE-BBRBT. 

IHABWELK,  TnoMAB,  a  dramatic  writer  of  some  note  in  his  day,  though  now  only 
remembered  as  the  "  Mac-Flecknoe"  of  Dryden's  satire,  was  b.  In  1840  in  Norfolk.  He 
was  educated  for  the  law,  but  not  finding  it  a  pursuit  to  his  mind,  he  deserted  it,  and, 
after  an  interval  of  foreign  travel,  betook  himself  seriously  to  literature.  His  first  com- 
edy of  Ihe  Sullen  Ixnerg  (1668)  had  great  success,  and  he  continued  from  year  to  year  to 
entertain  the  town  with  o  succession  of  sirailarpieces,  a  complete  edition  of  which  was 
published  after  his  death  In  4  vols,  12mo.  The  immortality  which  these  must  have 
failed  to  acliieve  for  him,  he  was  fated  to  attain  in  a  way  somewhat  less  desirable.  With 
Drj'dcn  he  seems,  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  career,  to  have  been  on  terras  of  friendly 
intimacy;  but  literary  jealousies  divided  them,  and  the  quondam  friend  became  a  favor- 
ite butt  for  the  shafts  of  Dryden's  deathless  ridicule.  Though  his  works — hastv  and 
careless  as  they  are — exhibit  hvely  talent  and  considerable  comic  force,  all  that  the  lit- 
emiy  world  now  knows  of  Shadwell  is  that  "  Shadwell  never  deviates  into  sense."  It 
might  a  little  con.<<ole  him,  under  the  satire  of  his  enemy,  that  he  succeeded  him  in 
the  post  of  poet-laureate,  which  in  1688  it  became  necessary  for  Dryden  to  resign.  He 
did  not  long  Survive  to  en^oy  it,  however,  as  in  1692  he  died,  it  is  said  of  an  overdose 
of  laudanum,  a  drug  in  which  he  was  wont  to  indulge  himself. 

SHAF'nTEB,  the  name  of  one  of  the  four  principal  sects  of  the  Sunnites  (<].v.).  or 
"orthodox"  Moslems.    Its  name  it  received  from  its  founder,  Abu  Abdallah  Hoham. 
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mcd  Ibn  Idris,  called  Al-Sh^fei,  fronvone  of  his  ancestors  who  descended  irom  Moham- 
med's grandfather. 

SHAFT,  the  body  of  a  column,  extending  between  the  base  and  capital.  In  Gothic 
architectui-e  the  term  is  applied  to  the  small  ccdumns  clust«red  round  piers,  or  in  the 
Jambs  of  doors  and  .windows.  In  !the  early  styles  the  shafts  are  frequently  of  finer 
material  than  the  pier,  such. as  Purbeck  marble,  and  polished  and  banded.  In  later 
examples  the  shaft  is  generally  attached,  and  of  the  same  piece  as  the  pier.  For  illustra- 
tion see  CoLTJMS. 

eSAFTBSBV'B.Y,  commonly  called  Bhaston,  a  very  ancient  town  of  England,  a 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  in  Dorsetshire,  27  m.  n.n.e.  of  Dorchester.  It 
stands  on  the  narrow  ridge  of  a  clialK  hill,  and  commands  extensive  and  beautiful  views 
of  the  counties  of  Dorset,  Somerset,  and  Wilts.  The  date  of  its  foundation  is  unknown, 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  a  Roman  station.  In  the  reign  of  Athel&tan  (924-940)  it  con- 
tained two  mints  and  an  abbey  of  Bencdictiue  nuns.  Here  Canute,  the  great  died  in  1036. 
Pop.  '71,  of  municipal  borough,  2,478.     ^ 

.8KA7TSSBVBT,  Akthony  ABHX.BT  Coopbr,  Earl  of,  English  statesman  and  philan- 
thropist, is  descended  from  a  family  intimately  associated  with  the  political  history  and 
literature  of  England.  Sir  John  Cooper  of  Rockbouroe,  Hampshire,  married  Anne, 
daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  sir  Anthony  Ashley  of  Wimbornc,  St.  Giles,  Dorsetshire, 
,sccretary-at-war  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Their  eldest  son,  sir  Anthony  Ashley 
Cooper  (born  1631),  was  actively  engaged  in  public  affairs  during  the  civil  wurs.  He 
£rst  espoused  the  cause  of  royalty;  he  then  became  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  par- 
liamentary leaders  in  the  council,  and  not  the  least  active  in  the  field.  When  he  saw 
that  the  restoration  was  inevitable,  he  took  so  prominent  a  part  in  bringing  back  Charles 
II.  that  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  baron  Ashley.  He  was  a  member  of  the  justly 
infamous  "Cabal"  ministry,  and  was  afterward  appointed  to  be  lord  chancellor,  witii 
the  earldom  of  Shaftesbury.  He  was  the  "Achitophel"  of  Dryden,by  whom  his  character 
is  drawn  with  as  much  truth  as  power.  He  hated  a  calm,  Lved  all  his  life  in  iutri^^ues, 
aud  in  his  63d  year  his  "flery  soul"  wore  out  his  small  and  fragile  body.  He  will  be 
honored  for  all  time  by  men  of  English  i-ace  and  descent  as  the  author  of  the  habeas 
corpus  act.  He  also  first  introduced  a  bill  rendering  the  judges  independent  of  the 
crown. — His  grandson,  Anthony  Coopbb,  third  earl  (bora  1671,  died  1713),  author  of 
the  CharaaUnstict,  the  friend  of  Pope,  and  the  other  celebrities  of  the  Augustan  age, 
obtained  from  Voltaire  the  questionable  praise  of  being  the  boldest  of  the  English  phi- 
losophers.— The  sixth  earl  was  for  many  years  cbsurmau  of  coouuittees  of  the  house  of 
lords. 

His  son,  Anthony  Ashley  Coopee,  seventh  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  was  b.  in  Qros- 
venor  square,  London,  April  28,  1801.  He  was  sent  to  Harrow,  and  thence  to  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a  first-class  degree  in  classics  in  1822.  He  repre- 
sented the  borough  of  Woodstock  from  1836  to  1830;  the  county  of  Dorset  (in  which  the 
family  estates  are  situated)  from  1881  to  1848;  and  the  citv  of  Bath  from  1847  to  1851. 
«rhen  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom.  During  hia.long  careef  in  the  lower  house  he  held 
one  or  two  subordinate  posts.  He  is  belter  known  by  his  attempts  to  improve  the  social 
condition  of  the  laboring  classes.  As  he  belonged  to  the  conservative  party,  and  repre- 
sented an  agricultural  county,  the  manufacturers,  and  their  organs  in  the  press,  received 
his  ^negations  respecting  the  condition  of  their  operatives  in  a  hostile  and  antagonistic 
spirit,  and  retorted  that  the  wages  of  families  engaged  in  factories  amounted  to  twice 
and  three  times  the  sum  paid  to  the  Dorsetshire  laborers.  Yet  lord  Ashley  returned 
again  and  again  to  the  charge;  and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Sadler,  m.p.,  took  charge  of  the 
ten 'hours'  bill.  The  manufacturers  declared  with  alarm  that  any  reduction  in  the  hours 
of  labor  would  be  fatal  to  our  manufacturing  supremacy.  Successive  governments 
naturally  believed  these  prophecies,  and  almost  all  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  day 
opposed  the  ten  hours'  bill.  But  public  opinion  doclsi'ed  in  favor  of  a  limitation  of  the 
hours  of  labor.  Lord  Ashley  carried  his  bill  through  parliament,  and  has  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  the  opponents  of  the  measure  admit,  without  an  exception,  that  it 
was  an  act  of  wise  and  beneficent  legislation,  and  that  their  alarms  were  groundless. 
When  he  visited  the  manufacturing  districts,  he  was  honored  with  an  enthusiastic  ova- 
tion. He  refused  to  join  sir  R.  Peel's  administration  in  1841  because  that  statesman 
refused  to  countenance  the  ten  hours'  bill.  In  1846  he  supported  air  U.  Peel  in  his  pro- 
posal to  repeal  the  corn  laws,  an  act  which  cost  him  his  seat  for  Dorsetslure.  When  he 
successfully  contested  Bath  against  Mr.  Roebuck  in  1847  he  appeared  on  the  field  of 
politics  as  a  "liberal  conservative."  After  his  accession  to  the  earldom,  Shnftesbury 
loojc  a  more  prominent  part  in  connection  with  various  religious,  social,  and  philan- 
thropic societies.  These  are  so  numerous  that  a  list  of  the  associations  with  which  he  is 
in  some  way  ofBciaUy  qoncerned,  would  include  almost  every  scheme  having  for  its 
object  the  phvsical,  moral,  and  spiritual  improvement  of  society.  He  bclongB  to 
the  evi^ngelicaf  party  in  the  church  of  England,  and  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  chief 
church  societies.  He  is  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  finh  earl  Cowper,  and  being  thus 
a  connection  by  marriage  of  the  late  viscount  Palmerston  (whose  government  he  steadily 
supported),  many  of  tqe  ecclesiastical  appointments  and  promotions  of  evangelical 
clergymen  made  by  that  minister  were  attributed  to  his  influence.    He  has  followed  up 
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the  ten  hours'  bill  by  obtaining  the  assent  of  parliament  to  other  measures  regulating 
defective  workBhopa  and  factories,  niglit-work,  and  the  treatment  of  children  by  their 
employers.  Among  honors  that  have  been  conferred  on  Sliaftesbury  are  the  Oxford 
degree  of  d.c.l.  in  1841,  and  the  honorary  citizenship  of  Edinburgh  in  1878. 

SHA0,    Bee  Cormobakt. 

MBASBXiSS'  is  generally  understood  to  mean  shark  skin  dressed  and  rubbed  down 
smooth ''or  not;  but  the  oriental  shagreen,  formcly  in  so  much  repute,  consists  of  por- 
tions of  the  skins  of  horses,  asses,  camels,  and  oxen,  the  part  used  being  strips  taken 
from  head  to  tul,  along  the  center  of  the  back.  These  strips  are  prepared  by  soaking" 
in  water,  and  currying;  and  when  in  the  proper  condition,  they  are  laid  on  the  ground, 
and  the  seeds  of  ehenopodium  aibum  are  sprinkled  over  them;  a  t>oard  or  piece  of  felt  is 
then  placed  on  the  seeds,  and  by  pressure  the  hard  seeds  are  forced  deeply  into  the  skin, 
■which  is  then  hung  to  dry.  When  dry,  the  seeds  are  removed  by  shaking,  and  tlie 
skin  pared  down  with  a'proper  knife  nearly,  but  not  quite  as  low,  as  the  bottom  of  the 
depressions  caused  by  the  seeds.  After  this  the  skin  is  again  soaked,  and  the  parts  com- 
pressed by  the  seeds  now  rise  up  and  form  elevations,  which  are  increased  by  washing 
in  a  solution  of  salt.  The  last  operation  is  dyeing  them  of  various  colors,  green  being 
the  favorite  one.  Owing  to  the  difference  of  texture  produced  by  the  operations  of  com- 
pressing by  the  seeds,  paring,  etc.,  the  color  is  taken  irregularly;  and  when  dyed  gi'een, 
the  material  somewhat  resembles  malachite  in  appearance  when  dried  and  polished.  It 
was  at  one  time  a  very  favorite  material  in  Britain  for  covering  small  coses  and  caskets 
of  various  kinds,  especially  spectacle-cases. ' 

SHAH  (Persian,  prince,  king),  the  general  tJtle  of  the  stipreme  ruler  in  Persia,  Afghan- 
istan, and  other  countries  of  southern  and  central  Asia.  The  sovereign,  however,  may, 
and  frequently  does,  decline  the  title,  assuming  in  Its  place  that  of  kium  (q.v.),  an 
inferior  and  more  common  appellation.  The  same  title  can  also  be  assumed  by  any  of 
the  shah's  sons,  and  upon  all  the  princee  of  the  blood  the  cognomen  iha/i-zacUh  is 
bestowed. 

VBJkK-TSSAX,  or  "king of  the  world,"  the  title  assumed  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne  by  Ehorrum  Shah,  the  third  son  of  Selim  Jehan-Ghir,  .and  Uie  fifth  of  the  Mogul 
emperors  of  Delhi.  He  was  during  his  father's  reign  employed  in  military  expeditions 
against  the  Ralputs,  the  independent  MohamaMdan  states  of  tl>e  Deccan,  and  the  Afghan 
tribes  around  Candahar.  in  which  he  ereatly  distinguished  himself  by  bravery  and  rhili- 
tary  skill ;  but  on  his  return  he  was  forced  into  rebellion  (1033)  by  the  intrigues  of  bis 
enemies  at  court,  and  was  still  unreconciled  to  his  father  at  the  latter's  death  in  1627, 
when  he  was  at  once  saluted  as  emperor  by  the  nobles.  At  liis  accession  the  empire 
had  reached  the  summit  of  its  greatness,  but  the  causes  which  lead  to  its  rapid  decline  at 
the  same  time  unmistakably  showed  themselves;  the  territory  was  too  extensive  for  the 
system  of  government  which  was  generally  pursued  by  the  Moguls;  the  discordant  parts 
were  unconnected  by  any  bond  of  union;  the  supreme  ruler  was  looked  upon  in  many 
provinces  »8  a  mere  tax-collector;  and  with  the  thus  necessarv  absence  of  any  spirit  of 
loyalty,  insurrections  were  frequent  in  all  tlie  provinces.  Tne  chief  events  of  Shah- 
Jchan  s  reign  were  the  war  against  the  Deccan  sovereignties,  which  resulted  in  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Ahmednuggur(169l),  and  the  subjugation  (1686) 
of  those  of  Beejnpur  and  Golcouda;  an  indecisive  contest  against  the  Uzbeks  of  Balkh 
(1644-47);  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  recover  Candahar  from  the  Pecsians;'and  a 
second  sncressful  war,  conducted  by  his  third  son,  AurungEebe,  against  the  Deccan 
princes  (1655).  But  in  1657  the  emperor  fell  danjgerously  ill,  and  his  four  sons,  who 
were  ambitious  of  attaining  supreme  power,  immediately  commenced  to  dispute  regard- 
ing the  succession.  See  AtTRTmozKBE.  tlltlmately  Sh^-Jehan  was  taken  prisoner,  . 
and  confined  in  the  citadel  of  Agra  till  bis  death,  Dec,  1666.  Sfaah-Jehan  united 
tlie  voluptuous  profligacy  so  common  in  eastern  monarcbs  with  great  sagacity,  and  the 
strict  administration  of  justice  to  Moslem  and  Hindu  alike.  In  his  later  years  he  became 
avaricious,  increasedthe  taxes,  and  confiscated  the  property  of  his  wealthier  subjects  on 
the  slightest  pretexts.  The  magnificence  of  his  court  was  unequaled ;  the  splendid  ' '  pea- 
cock throne"  was  constructed  by  his  orders  at  a  cost  of  about  £7,000,000,  and  many- 
magnificent  public  buildings  executed  under  his  direction  remain  as  monuments  of  his 
greatness.  Chief  of  these  are  the  city  of  Shah-JeliaDabad,  and  the  superb  mausoleum  of 
Tajmahal  (see  Agra).  Yet  so  strict  was  his  financial  management  that  he  left  a  well 
appointed  army  of  900,000,  and  a  treasury  containing  £24,000,000,  to  his  son  Aurung- 
»be. 

SHAXnEHAVPOBS*,  a  t.  of  British  India,  the  principal  place  of  a  district  of  the  same 
name,  n.w.  provinces.  It  stands  on  the  Gurrah,  a  feeder  of  the  Itamgunga,  94  m.  n.w. 
from  Lueknow.    Pop.  '78,  72,140. 

SHAH  KAKEH,  Book  of  Kings,  the  title  of  several  eastern  works,  the  most  celebrated 
of  which  is  the  Persian  poem  of  this  name,  by  Firdusi  (q.v.),  ):ontaining  the  history  of 
the  ancient  Persian  kings  in  about  60,000  distichs.  and  written  by  the  order  of  sultan 
M^mud  of  Qliizni,  in  the  space  of  thirty  years.  Another  work,  in  Turkish,  under  the 
same  name,  comprises  the  history  of  all  the  ancient  kings  of  the  east,  and  was  written  by 
Firdusi  Al-Tbauil.    Bajazet  II.,  to  whom  the  book  was  dedicated,  ordered  the  author 
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to  reduce  it  from  its  original  bultc  of  300  vols,  to  80.  Firdusi,  however,  felt  so  mortified 
at  tliis  proposal  tliat  Ue  preferred  leaviug  the  country  altogether,  and  emigrated  to 
Ehontssan,  in  Persia. 

SIIAIRP,  JoHK  Campbell,  ll.d.  ;  b.  Scotland,  1880;  educated  at  Olosgow  univer- 
sity iitid  BiilUol  college,  Oxford;  was  assistant  master  of  Rugby  school;  prolessor  at  St. 
Andrews  in  1861,  and  principal  in  1868.  He  has  publislied  KUmahve,  a  Highland  Pat- 
toral;  Studies  in  Puelry  and  FkUotophy;  Leeluraion  Cuitui-e  and  hUligion;  and  contrib- 
uted largely  to  periodicals. 

SHAKE,  in  music,  an  embellishment  produced  by  the  continued  and  rapid  repetition 
of  one  note  alternately  with  another  either  a  wliolo  tone  or  seiiiilone  above  it.  Its  sign 
is  tr  (ilie  first  two  letters  of  the  Italian  triUo),  placed  over  or  under  tlie  principal  notis. 


•ii 


»»■-# '^i-*^-*  ^f»3r»-»-»  «::: 


For  example:  FAt — r~-- .  is  played  thus:  [■" fe—  ^m^mm^,if^J^mJmim,^^^t^ — A  ;  the 


exact  number  of  repetitions  being  indefinite.    A  shake  is  often  precedtd  by  an  nppogia- 

^::r-L- 


tura  (q.v.),  and  is  very  generally  finished  with  a  turn,  as  t fez;?~z  Z^jzA  ployed 


« — '—~-  II     I  I I  , — 


=1    We  may  have  shal^es  on  two  notes  at 


ouce;  and  a  series  of  shakes  on  several  notes  is  called  a  chain  of  shakes. 

8HAKEB8,  the  name  commonly  given  to  a  small  religious  sect  existing  in  the  United 
States.  The  proper  or  official  description  of  this  sect  is  the  united  society  of  tielievers 
in  Christ's  second  appearing;  but  its  members  seem  to  have  accepted  the  designation 
of  Shakers,  though  it  was  originally  applied  to  them  iu<  ridicule,  on  account  of  certain 
rhythmical  movemenls  of  the  hands  and  arms  which  form  part  of  the  ceremonial  of  their 
■worship.  Though  the  Shaker  societies  are  found  only  in  the  United  States,  their  creed 
had  an  English  origin.  The  founder  of  the  seel,  in  whose  person  they  believe  that 
Christ  has  appeared  a  second  time,  was  an  Englishwoman,  named  Ann  Lee,  a  native  of 
Manchester,  who  emigrated  to  New  York  with  a  small  band  of  disciples,  shortly  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  war. 

Ann  Lee  was  the  daughter  of  a  blacksmith,  who  lived  in  Toad  lane  in  Manchester;  a 
very  poor  man,  who  gave  her  no  education,  and  sent  her  while  a  mere  child  to  work  in 
a  cotton-mill.  She  seems  to  have  been  a  violent,  hysterical  girl,  ambitious  of  notice, 
and  fond  of  power,  and  to  have  always  possessed,  in  virtue  of  her  strong  will  and  vehe- 
ment temper,  a  great  deal  of  influence  over  the  people  around  her.  She  married  while 
very  young  a  blacksmith  named  Stanley.  She  had  four  children,  all  of  whom  died  in 
infancy — to  this,  perhaps,  may  be  ascribed  the  preference  of  the  celibate  to  the  married 
life,  which  she  ultimately  raised  into  a  part  of  her  religious  system.  She  became  one 
of  the  earliest  believers  in  a  prophetess,  who  appeared  about  100  years  ago.  in  the 
town  of  Bolton-on-the-Moors,  in  Lancashire — a  poor  woman,  named  Jane  Wardlaw,  the 
wife  of  a  tailor,  who  believed  she  had  "  received  a  call "  to  go  forth  and  testify  for  the 
truth.  The  burden  of  Jane  Wardlaw's  mei^sage  was,  that  the  end  of  all  things  was  at 
band,  that  Christ  was  commg  to  reign  upon  the  earth,  and  that  his  second  appearance 
would  be  in  the  form  of  a  woman,  as  prefigured  in  the  Psalms.  In  subordination  to 
tliis,  she  took  up  several  of  the  tenets  of  the  societv  of  Friends,  to  which  she  and  her 
husband  originally  belonged;  especially,  she  raised  her  voice  against  war  and  against 
profane  swearing.  Her  followei-s  believed  that  she  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit;  they 
received  her  utterances  as  the  voice  of  God;  and  she  acted  as  if  all  the  powers  of  earth 
and  heaven  had  been  given  into  her  hands.  Ann  Lee  on  her  conversion,  began  to  preach 
Uie  same  message  in  Toad  lane  and  tlie  adjacent  streets  of  Manchester;  but  she  soon 
went  beyond  her  teacher,  and  K'dned  the  leadership  of  her  co-believers  for  herself.  It 
happened  that  she  was  brought  before  a  magistrate,  charged  with  an  obstruction  of  the 
Streets,  caused  by  the  crowd  collected  to  hear  her  preach,  and  she  was  sent  to  the  Old 
Bailey  prison  in  Manchester.  When  she  came  out  of  prison,  she  gave  forth,  that  one 
night,  a  light  had  shone  upon  her  in  her  cell;  that  the  Lord  Jesus  stood  before  her;  and 
tliat  be  became  one  with  her  in  form  and  spirit.  Her  pretension  was,  that  Christ  was 
come  to  reign  in  her  person.  It  was  favorably  entertained  by  the  followers  of  Jane 
Wardlaw;  and  they  acknowledged  her  as  their  head  or  mother,  in  place  of  Jane,  whose 
pretensions  bad  never  gone  so  far.  She  found,  however,  that  among  her  neighbors  and 
fellow-workers,  her  claim  to  be  the  bride  of  the  Lamb,  the  queen  described  by  David  in 
the  Psalms,  excited  only  jeering  and  ridicule,  and  she  received  a  revelation  that  she 
should  seek  in  America  a  home  For  herself  and  her  few  disciples — that  it  was  in  America 
that  the  foundations  of  Christ's  kingdom  were  to  be  laid.  So  she  went  to  New  York, 
accompanied  by  seven  disciples— five  males  and  two  females.  Her  husband  also 
went  with  her;  but  he  seems  to  have  had  no  faith  in  her,  and  he  left  her  soon 
after  their  arrival,  in  consequence  of  one  of  the  features  then  inroduced  into  her 
system.  This  was  the  practice  of  celibacy,  which  she  had  not  previously  enforced 
upon  her  followers,  though  she  had  enjoined  it  as  a  duty.    Her  teaching  was,  that  men 
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called  into  grace  must  live  as  the  angels  do,  among  whom  there  is  no  marrying*' 
or  giving  in  marriage,  that  no  form  of  earthly  love  could  be  allowed  in  the  Ke- 
deemer's  Kingdom.  Finding  a  populous  city  unfavorable  to  her  designs,  she  removed, 
with  her  followers,  first  to  Albany,  then  far  into  the  wilderness  to  NiBkenna,  and  there 
founded  the  settlement  which  still  exists,  of  Water  Vliet.  It  was  in  ihe  spring  of  1780 
— when  she  had  been  three  years  and  a  half  at  Niskenna,  looking  for  new  believeiB 
to  come  in,  but  making  no  attempt  to  win  them — that  the  first  American  converts  joined 
her  society.  A  revival  had  taken  place  at  Albany,  and  had  spread  through  the  surround- 
ing districts;  and  from  Hancock  and  New  Lebanon  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Niskenua, 
to  see  what  light  its  inhabitants  enjoyed  as  to  the  way  of  salvation.  The  deputation 
consisted  of  Joseph  MeacUam  and  Lucy  Wright— subsequently  the  heads  of  the  Shaker 
society. .  These  persons  became  believers  in  Ann  Lee ;  and  through  their  agency  other 
converts  were  won,  and  a  Sliaker  society  established  at  New  Lebanon.  Toward  the. 
close  of  1780,  the  revolutionary  war  being  then  in  progress,  notoriety  was  given  to  Ann 
Lee's  pretensions,  through  an  incident  seemingly  unfavorable.  Owing  to  her  British 
origin,  her  denunciations  against  war,  and  her  refusal  to  take  the  colonial  oaths,  Ann 
was  imprisoned  for  some  time  at  Poughkeepsie,  on  suspicion  of  being  a  British  spy. 
Befors  she  was  let  out  of  prison,  in  December,  1780,  all  the  colonies  had  heard  of  "the 
female  Christ."  In  the  following  year,  she  started  upon  a  missionary  tour  through  New 
England  and  adjacent  colonies;  she  found  the  people  everywhere  curious  to  see  her,  and 
she  made  not  a  few  converts.  She  did  not  return  to  Water  Vliet  till  Sept.,  1783;  and 
about  a  year  after,  she  died.  Her  death  was  a  surprise  to  many  of  her  followers, 
who  believed  that  she  was  to  live  among  them  forever;  but  her  successors — the  Joseph 
Heacham  and  Lucy  Wright  already  mentjpned— to  whom,  on  her  death-bed,  slie  had 
made  over  the  headship  of  the  society,  were  ready  with  a  theory  accounting  for  it. 
"  Mother  Ann,"  they  said,  could  not  die,  and  was  not  dead,  and  had  not  ceased  to  live 
among  her  people.  She  had  only  withdrawn  from  the  common  sight;  she  was  still  visi- 
ble to  eyes  exalted  by  the  gift  ot  grace;  she  had  cast  the  dress  of  flesh,  and  was  now 
clothed  with  a  glory  which  concealed  her  from  the  world.  Bo  it  would  be  with 
every  one  of  the  saints  in  turn;  but  the  spirit  of  those  who  "passed  out  of  sight" 
would  remain  near  aod  be  in  union  with  the  visible  body  of  believers.  Tiiia  explana- 
tion was  generally  accepted,  and  has  become  a  vital  part  of  the  Shaker  creed. 

By  Joseph  Meacbam  and  Lucy  Wright,  the  successors  of  "Mother  Ann,"  the  Shak- 
ers were  gathered  into  settlements,  ten  in  number;  and  a  covenant  was  drawn  up 
embracing  the  chief  points  of  their  creed,  and  of  the  social  svstem  since  associated  with 
it.  Their  hsad  was,  of  course,  "Mother  Ann" — that  is,  Christ— of  whom  Joseph  and 
Lucy  were  temporarily  the  representatives;  elders  and  deacons,  male  and  female,  were 
appointed;  the  institution  of  celibacy  was  confirmed;  and  a  community  of  goods  was 
introduced.  On  the  death  of  Joseph  Meacham  in  1796,  "Mother  Lucy"  became  the  sole 
head  of  the  society,  and  she  governed  it  with  ample  powers  for  33  years.  She  named  a 
female  successor  with  the  title  of  elderess;  and  the  name  of  "mother"  has  not,  since 
that  time,  been  applied  to  the  female  head  of  the  community.  Eleven  Bocietics  were 
formed  between  1787  and  1792.  Early  in  the  present  century  a  remarkable  religious 
excitement  took  place  in  Kentucky.  The  Shakers,  taking  advantage  of  this  movement, 
sent  three  representatives  thither,  and  received  sufficient  additions  to  found  five  new 
societies.  (See  Kordofl's  Communisiie  Societies  of  the  United  States.  1875.)  The  Shalcers 
were,  at  the  census  of  1870,  about  2,500  in  number,  included  in  18  societies;  of  which 
three  are  in  the  state  of  New  York,  four  in  Massachusetts,  two  in  New  Hampshire,  two 
in  Maine,  one  in  Connecticut,  four  in  Ohio,  and  two  in  Kentucky.  Their  numbers  have 
increased  since  1870;  the  influence  of  their  opinions  has  extendM;  and  the  18  separate 
settlements  continue  to  form  a  united  and  pedceful  society. 

Their  doctrine  has  been  to  some  extent  developed  as  well  as  systematized  since  the 
dentil  of  "Mother  Ann."  They  believe  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  has  come;  that 
Christ  has  come  upon  earth  a  second  time,  in  the  form  of  "  Mother  Ann,"  and  that  the 
personal  rule  of  God  has  been  restored.  Theh  they  hold  that  the  old  law  has  been 
abolished,  and  a  new  dispensation  begun;  that  Adam  s  sin  has  been  atoned;  that  man 
has  been  made  free  of  all  errors  except  his  own;  that  the  curse  has  been  taken  away 
from  labor;  that  the  earth  and  all  that  is  on  it  will  be  redeemed.  Believers,  on  going 
"into  union,"  die  to  the  world,  and  enter  upon  a  new  Ufe,  which  is  not  a  mere  change 
of  life,  but  a  new  order  of  being.  For  them,  there  is  neither  death  nor  marriage;  what 
seems  dealli  is  only  a  change  of  form,  a  transfiguration  which  does  not  hide  thein  from 
the  purified  eyes  of  the  saints;  and  in  union,  as  in  heaven,  there  is  no  marrying  or  giv- 
ing in  marriage — the  believer  owes  love  to  all  the  saints,  but  bis  love  must  be  celibate  in 
spirit  and  in  fact  The  believer,  living  in  union,  is  in  heaven.  The  Shakers  believe 
that  the  earth,  now  freed  from  the  curse  of  Adam,  is  heaven;  they  look  for  no  resurrec- 
tion besides  that  involved  in  living  with  them  in  "  resurrection  order."  The  believer, 
apon  entering  into  union,  leaves  behind  all  his  earthly  relationships  and  interests,  just 
as  if  he  had  been  severed  from  them  by  death.  And  since  to  be  in  union  is  heaven,  the 
Sliakers  hold  that  no  attempts  should  be  made  by  them  to  draw  men  into  union :  God, 
they  say,  will  draw  to  them  those  whom  he  has  chosen  at  his  own  time.  Those  who 
have  ' '  passed  out  of  sight "  are  stilt  in  union ;  and  the  Shakers  live  in  daily  communion 
with  the  spirits  of  the  departed  believers.    The  belief  in  a  communion  with  angels  and 
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spirits  is  no  m^re  theory;  it  Las  a  most  important  influence  upon  their  lives;  they  pro- 
fess to  be  more  familiar  with  the  dead  than  with  the  living.  It  being  the  work  of  the 
taints  to  redeem  the  earth  from  the  effects  of  the  curse,  labor  is  a  sacred  and  priestly 
function,  especially  when  bestowed  in  making  the  earth  yield  her  increase,  and  in  devel- 
oping her  beauty.  It  should  be  done  in  a  spirit  of  lore;  the  earth,  they  say,  yidds  most 
to  those  who  love  it;  and  love  and  labor  will  in  time  restore  it  to  its  primitive  state. 
According  to  Mr.  Dixon,  they  bestow  upon  their  gardens  and  fields  the  aSections  which 
Other  men  bestow  upon  family  or  worldly  goods.  Their  country  they  regard  only  as  it 
is  a  part  of  the  earth,  which  thej  love,  and  as  the  favored  land  in  which  God's  kingdom 
is  first  to  be  established.  In  ita  politics  and  its  fortunes,  they  take  no  interest;  and, 
indeed,  their  whole  system  is  a  protest  against  the  existing  constitution  of  society,  as 
well  as  against  the  ordinary  Uvea  of  men.  Consistently  with  their  belief  in  the  second 
appearance  of  Christ  in  the  form  of  a  woman,  the  Shakers  seem  to  believe  that  there  is 
•a  female  as  well  as  a  male  essence  in  the  Oodhead — in  the  molherliood  as  well  as  the 
fatherhood  of  God. 

A  Shaker  settlement  is,  for  convenience,  divided  into  families,  consisting  of  the 
brothers  and  sisters,  who  live  in  the  same  houses,  each  governed  by  an  elder  and  an 
elderese.  There  are  two  orders  of  members,  probationers  and  covenanters — that  is, 
novices  and  full  members.  It  is  on  becoming  a  coveiumter  that  the  Shaker  puts  his 
property  into  the  common  stock.  On  entering  upon  residence,  he  becomes  subject  to 
'all  the  rules  of  the  society;  but  he  is  free — whether  a  covenanter  or  a  probationer— to 
leave  the  body  whenever  be  pleases.  Both  men  suid  women  wear  a  prescribed  dresg. 
The  men  wear  a  sort  of  Arab  sack,  with  a  linen  collar  and  no  tie ;  an  under-vest  buttoned 
to  the  throat,  and  falling  below  the  thighs;  loose  trousers,  rather  short;  and  a  broaxl- 
brimmed  hat,  usually  of  straw.  The  womdh  wear  a  small  muslin  cap,  a  white  kerchief 
round  the  chest  and  shoulders,  a  skirt  dropping  in  a  straight  line  from  the  waist  to  the 
ankle,  white  socks,  and  shoes.  Some  latitude  is  allowed  as  to  the  materials  of  the  dress. 
Men  and  women,  it  is  said,  have  the  look  of  persons  at  peace  with  earth  and  heaven. 
"  Apart  from  a  costume,"  says  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  ' '  neither  rich  in  color  nor  comely 
in  make,  tbe  sisters  have  an  air  of  sweetness  and  repose,  which  falls  upon  the  spirit  like 
music  shaken  out  from  our  village  bells."  [New  Amenea,  by  W.  Hepworth  Dixon 
(Lond.  186T),  from  which  the  materials  of  this  sketch  have  in  a  great  measure  been 
derived.]  All  labor  with  their  hands,  both  men  and  women;  but  the  latter'do  only 
indoor  work.  Every  man,  whatever  his  rank  in  the  church,  follows  some  manual  occu- 
pation, and  most  of  them  have  more  than  one.  Working  not  for  gain,  but  with  loving 
tare,  and  With  the  sense  that  they  are  exercising  a  priestly  function,  the  Shakers  are 
unrivaled  among  their.neighbors  In  the  arts  to  which  they  apply  themselves,  especially 
the  culture  of  their  land,  and  the  production  of  fruits  and  flowers.  They  pay  great 
Attention  to  ventilation  and  to  M  sanitary  conditions;  they  live  almost  entirely  upon 
tlie  produce  of  the  soil,  and  drink  only  water;  they  employ  no  doctors  and  take  no 
dru^,  and  aire,  nevertheless,  nmoni;  the  healthiest  of  communities.  Their  society  is 
recruited  mostly  by  young  men  and  girls;  but,  occasionally,  married  persons  with  their 
children  come  "  into  union,"  and  make,  it  is  said,  "  very  pretty  Shakers."  Husbands 
and  wives,  when  they  have  come  "  into  union,"  become  as  brothers  afid  sisters:  it  would 
be  thought  a  weakness,  says  Mr.  Dixon,  and  almost  a  sin,  for  tliem  to  feel  any  personal 
happiness  ib  each  other's  company — they  live  for  God  alone,  and  their  love  ought  to  be 
shed  on  all  the  saints  alike.  'The  education  of  the  children  attached  to  the  society  is  the 
work  of  the  sisters,  and  they  do  it  exceedingly  well.  The  brothers  and  sisters  take  their 
meals  in  a  common  room,  eating  at  six  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  at  six  in  the  after- 
noon. Their  meals  arc  taken  in  silence,  any  direction  that  has  to  be  given  being  given 
by  a  gesture  or  in  a  whisper.  In  their  church-serWcc,  music  bears  a  prominent  part: 
the  hymns  and  chants  whicli  are  used  being  all  of  Shaker  Origin,  communicate  tu 
faelievera  in  dreams  and  reveries  by  the  spirits  With  whbm  they  have  communion.  A 
deputation  of  Sliakers  visited  England  in  1871,  and  made  many  converts. 

KE&KZSPEABE,  WiVLUM,  the  chief  literary  glory  of  England,  was  b.  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  in  Warwickshire,  it  is  believed,  April  28,  1564.  Certain  it  is,  as  vouched  by 
the  parish  register,  that  his  baptism  took  place  three  days  after,  on  the  a6tb.  His  faUier, 
John  Shakespeare,  seems'  to  have  belonged  by  birth  to  the  class  of  yeomen.  His  mother, 
Ifary  Arden,  was  of  more  distinguislied  origin.  She  came  of  a  good  old  Warwickshire 
family;  and  when  mArried,  she  brou^t  to  her  husband  as  dower  a  property  called 
Asbies,  54  acres  in  extent,  besides  an  interest  in  certain  other  lands  at  Vvilmecote,  and  a 
small  sum  of  money.  In  a  contemporary  document,  John  Shakespeare  is  described  as  a 
fiover;  and  this  trade,  at  that  time  a  more  important  one  thiin  it  has  since  become,  there 
M  evidence  to  sliow  that  he  conjoined  with  that  of  a  farmer  ahd  fearer  of  stock.  His 
earlier  career  wfls  one  of  steady  prosperity,  and  tiie  consideration  in  Which  he  came  to 
be  held  as  a  citizen  is  shown  in  the  fact  of  his  having  in  1569  been  elected  chief  magis- 
totUe  of  Stratford.  Of  a  family  of  four  sons  and  four  daughters  lx>m  to  him,  Wllliain 
was  the  third  child.  At  the  free  grathmar-school  of  Stratford  there  can  be  no  doubt  the 
young  Shakespeare  received  his  entire  education.  As  to  the  precise  character  and 
amount  of  this,  there  has  been  much  controvcrsinl  conjecture;  some  writers  maintaining, 
on  the  internal  evidence  of  his  works,  that  he  must  lutve  enjoyed  a  tiiorough  dasacal 
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traiqioff^^ while  others  represent  him  aa  probablr  destitute  of  any  svdt  ytfnthful  advan- 
t«j;e^  The  celebrated  "And  though  thou  haast  sinajl  Latin  aud  lesa  Greek"  of  his 
friend  Ben  Jonson.  tvhich  has  been  frequently  quoted  as  certifying  his  almost  utter 
ijpoorance,  seems,  if  anything,  to  tell  the  other  way.  It  assures  us  that,  of  both  Ian- 
gu»ges,  he  knew  something;  as  to  Juno  much  of  cither  he  may  hare  known,  it  affords  us. 
scitrce  a  ray  of  light,  inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  even  to  guess  at  the.  amount  of 
cli^sical  attainment  sufficient,  in  the  eyes  of  a  scholar,  and  something  of  a  pedant,  like 

^Jonsbn,  to  entitle  a  roan  to  the  praise  of  having  much  Latin  and  Greek.    What  Ben. 

^ might  contemptuously  style  "small  Latin"  was,  in  all- probability,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a 
fair  working  allowance  of  it. 

Meantime,  mi.sfortune  bad  overtaken,  and  more  and  more  come  to  press  heavily  on 
John  Shakespeare;  in  consequence  of  which,  William,  now  somewhat  over  14,  wag 
withdrawn  from'school,  and  set'to  do  something  for  his  living.  How  he  was  employed 
from  this  time  till  his  departure  for  London,  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  with  distinct- 
ness. One  tradition  informs  us  that,  for  a  time,  he  served  as  apprentice  to'  a  butcher; 
and  it  is  said  that  "when  he  killed  a  calf;*'  the  poetry  of  his  nature  prompted  him  to 
ennoble  the  operation  as  he  could  to  himself,  by  "doing  it  in  a  high  style,  and  making  a 
speech."  Unliappily,  none  of  his  sp^ches  have  come  down  to  us,  so  that  rather  more 
of  a  mythical  atmosphere  than  might  be  wished  surrounds  this  pursuit  of  the  ideal 
under  difficulties.  But  that  he  was  for  some  time  a  butcher's  assistant,  is  as  likely  to  be 
true  as  not.  Another  story  has  it,  that  for  some  years  he  was  a  school -master;  whether 
or  not  in  birching  his  boys  he  dignitied  the  act  as  m  the  calf's  case,  tradition  has  omitted 
to  inform  us.  :&>th  stories  arc  not  unlikely  to  be  true;  the  fact  of  the  matter  probab^ 
was,  that  in  those  years  young  Shakespeare  lived  misccllaneouslv  as  he  could.  Out  of 
the  clo.ud  of  uncertainty  which  shrouds  this  period  of  his  life,  two  facts,  however, 
emerge  as  beyond  question — his  marriage,  and  tlie  birth  of  his  eldest  born.  As  soon  as 
may  be  after  Nov.  28,  1582 — on  which  day  the  license  was  procured  at  Worcester — 
Shakespeare,  a  lively  lad  going  19,  was  married  to  Anne  Hathaway  of  Shottery,  a  ham- 
let some  mile  or  so  out  of  Stratford,  a  damsel  about  eight  years  older  than  himself;  and 
six  months  afterward  a  daughter  was  born  to  him,  whose  baptism  bears  record  May  26, 
1583.  The  obvious  inference  from  this  promptitude  on  the  part  of  his  spouse  certain  of 
his  admirers  have  sought  to  evade.  It  is  said,  and  we  believe  it  is  certain,  that  a  mere 
betrothal  before  witnesses,  to  be  followed  within  some  reasonable  undefined  period  by  • 
the  religious  ceremony,  was  then  and  there  held  to  constitute  a  valid  marriage;  and  this, 
it  is  conjectured,  may  in  Shakespeare's  case  have  prefaced  the  more  formal  sanction. 
And  of  course  it  may;  the  licence  of  coniecture  is  unlimited;  and  all  to  whose  comfort 
in  admiring  a  great  genius  it  is-  essential  to  regard  him  at  eyery  point  of  his  career  as 
also  a  pattern  of  everything  that  is  proper,  must  of  course  be  made  welcome  to  this  one. 
The  only  other  children  born  of  the  marriage  were  twins,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  baptized  Feb. , 
2<.  1585,    The  boy  (Hamnet)  did  not  survive  his  father,  dying  in  his  12ih  year. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  made  out,  in  the  year  1586,  Shakespeare,  then  22,  left  the 
neighborhood  of  Stratford,  and  betook  himself  to  London.  A  local  tradition  assigns 
as  his  reiison  for  doing  so  a  mishap  which  befell  him,  and  a  little  imprudence  consequent 
on  it.  'The  future  poet,  it  is  said,  while  out  on  a  nocturnal  poaching  expedition  in  the  ■ 
d9er-park  of  a  neighboring  magnate,  sir  Thomas  Lucy  of  Charlecote,  was  cauglit  by  the 
keepers,  kept  for  the  night  a  prisoner,  and  arraigned  before  sir  Thomas — a  justice  of 
peace — in  the  morning.  What  passed  is  not  recorded ;  but — as  the  old  rumor  goes — 
whatever  it  was,  It  excited  the  ire  of  Shakespeare,  who  avenged  himself,  as  a  bard  natu- 
rally might,  by  circulating  "a  bitter  ballatf"  in  which  the  good  knight  was  satirized. 
A  further  prosecution  was  fnt  this  irreverence  directed  against  him,  to  escape  which  it 
was.  that  he  is  said  to  have  fled  to  London.  No  anecdote  concerning  Shakespeare  hat ' 
been  more  widely  accepted  than  this,  or,  on  the  whole,  seems  better  to  deserve  accept- 
ance. Ao  obvious  allusion  to  the  Lucies  of  Charlecote  in  the  Merry  Wivet  of  Winitor, 
which  identiflus  their  coat  of  arm^  with  that. of  justice  Shallow,,  would  of  itself  afford 
strong  confirmation  of  it.  Further,  Oldys,  an  antiquary  who  died  in  1761,  and  had 
busied  himself  much  about  materials  for  a  life  of  Shakespeare,  certifies  the  story  on 
something  like  fair  evidence,  and  gives  the  first  verse  of  the  obnoxious  pasquinade,  as 
remembered  in  the  district.  It  is  more  coarse  and  scurrilous  than  witty;  but  inasmuch 
as  it  would  be  easy  to  adduce  passages  from  the  admitted  writings  of  Shakespeare  in 
,  which  the  coarseness  to  at  least  an  equal  extent  preponderates  over  the  wit,  this  will 
'  scarcely  of  itself  amount  to  proof  that  he  could  not  possibly  have  l)een  its  perpetrator. 
The  indisposition  which  more  lately  has  been  sluiwn  to  attach  any  credit  to  the  tale, 
seems  to  rest  entirely  on  a  foolish  horror  of  admitting  anything  as  possible  in- the  con- 
duct of  the  poet  which  might  any  way  seem  to  conflict  with  the  reverence  now  univer- 
sally accorded  to  his  genius. 

No  certain  details  have  come  down  to  us  as  to  Shakespeare's  earlier  relations  with 
the  London  theater.  According  to  one  tradition,  he  was  content  at  first  to  turn  a  penny 
b^  holding  horses  at  the  door.  According  to  another — which  seems  in  a  natural  sequence 
with  the  foregoing — we  And  hun  admitted  inside  on  hia  promotion,  though  as  yet  only 
in  the  humble  capocity  of  prompter's  attendant.  Wliat  is  certain  in  the  matter  is  this, 
thfvt  if  at  any  time  he  was  thus  meanly  occupied,  it  could  have  been  only  for  a  brief 
ptvciod,  as. very  speed^y  w^  have  note  of  him  as  a  man  of  some  importance^  at  oncie 
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dramatist,  actor,  and  sbareholder  in  the  Blackfriare  theater.  As  an  actor — thou^  we 
And  one  contempOTary  aDusion  to  him  as  "excellent  in  the  quality  he  professes" — he 
seems  at  no  lime  to  have  shone  especially,  being  rather  respectable  than  eminent.  As 
dramatist,  his  magnificent  powers  were  at  once  recognized,  and  in  no  long  time  bad  won 
for  hiro  the  very  foremost  rnnk  among  the  writers  for  the  stage  of  his  time.  The  extra- 
ordinary rapidity  of  his  rise  is  shown  in  this  indubitable  reference  to  him  in  Spenser's 
Teart  of  the  Muses,  published  as  early  as  1591,  only  some  five  years  after  Shakespeare's 
arrival  in  London: 

And  he,  the  man  whom  Nature's  self  had  made 

To  mock  herself,  and  truth  to  imitate, 

With  kindly  counter  under  mimic  sliade, 

Our  pleasant  Willy,  ah,  is  dead  of  late. 

The  reference  here  has  indeed  been  surmised  to  point  at  sir  Philip  Sidney,  by  Spenser 
elsewhere  alluded  to  under  the  figure  of  Willy  a  shepherd;  but  the  surmise  is,  on  various 
grounds  inadmissible.  The  first  two  lines  liave  the  closest  critical  pertinence  to  the 
character  of  Shakespeare's  genius;  as  applied  to  that  of  Sidney,  they  are,  by  compari- 
son, vague  and  unmeaning.  Further,  the  "  mimic  shade  "  in  the  third  line,  tc«ether 
with  the  whole  context  of  the  passage,  makes  it  certain  a  dramatic  writer  is  alluded  to; 
and  tills  Sidney  was  not.  Moreover,  the  stanza  which  follows,  wherein  of  ' '  that  same 
gentle  spirit "  it  is  said  that  he 

Doth  rather  chooae  to  sit  in  idle  cell. 
Than  ao  himaelt  to  mockery  to  sell, 

must  needs  be  held  to  indicate  a  man  at  the  time  living;  and  Sidney  had  died  in  1586. 
The  "Ah,  is  dead  of  late  I"  which,  literally  taken,  would  suit  Sidney,  and  not  Shakes- 
peare, mu^t,  in  the  light  of  the  succeeding  couplet,  be  interpreted  as  referring  to  some 
temporary  remission  on  the  part  of  the  latter  of  his  wonted  dramatic  pnxiuctiveneas; 
and  this,  if  not  otherwise  to  be  accounted  for,  we  might  explain  by  supposing  him  at 
this  time  engaged  on  his  two  elaborate  poems,  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  T/ie  Rape  of 
Luereee.  publislied  not  long  afterward.  The  year  after  (1593),  we  find  a  contemporary 
and  brother  dramatist,  Henry  Chettle,  making  the  ametide  to  Shakespeare  for  an  offense 
pvcn.  in  terms  most  respectfully  appreciatoryof  his  excellences  at  once  as  amanand  an 
author;  and  in  1598,  Francis  Meres,  in  his  Wit's  Treasury,  writes  of  him  as  admittedly 
the  "  most  excellent  among  the  English  for  both  kinds  of  tragedy  and  comedy."  Wo 
have  ample  evidence  besides  of  the  unrivaled  acceptance  liis  works  obtained  from  all 
classes;  not  only  were  they  in  the  wider  sense  popular,  but  they  brought  him  special  Z 
marks  of  favor  and  approyal  from  queen  Elizaljeth  and  her  successor.  James — wlio  is 
said  to  have  honored  the  poet  with  an  "  amicable  letter"  from  his  own  hand — and  pro- 
cured him  the  patronage  and  friendship  of  some  of  the  most  accomplished  men  of  rank 
of  the  time,  more  notatly,  Henry  Wriothesley,  earl  of  Southampton,  to  whom  he  dedi- 
cated his  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  Bape  of  iMcrece ;  and  William  Herbert,  earj  of 
Pembroke,  commonly  held  to  be  the  "Mr.  W.  H."  to  whom,  as  their  "  only  begetter," 
his  Sonnets  are  addressed. 

Shakespeare  was  plainly — as  men  of  consummate  genius  mostly  are — a  man  of  shrewd 
solid  business  ability;  and  throughout,  his  material  prosperity  kept  pace  with  the  growth 
of  his  poetical  reputation.  He  oecame  early,  as  we  saw,  a  considerable  sharehofder  in 
the  Blackfriars  theater.  In  the  Globe,  subsequently  erected,  he  was  also  a  part  pro- 
prietor. To  both  he  contributed  dramas,  and  from  his  gains  in  the  triple  capacity  of 
actor,  auflior,  and  sharer  of  the  general  profits,  he  rapidly  amassed  a  fortune.  His 
local  attficliments  were  strong,  and  it  seems  to  have  become,  as  his  wealth  increased, 
one  main  object  of  his  ambition  to  settle  himself  as  a  substantial  country  gentleman  in 
his  native  district,  to  which  annually  he  made  a  visit.  We  find  him,  with  this  view, 
from  time  to  time  making  purchases  there  of  house  and  landed  property.  By  and  by, 
his  visits  to  Stratford  became  more  and  more  frequent;  and  it  is  positively  certain  that 
previous  to  the  year  1613,  he  had  ceased  to  resiae  in  London,  and  finally  established 
tiimself  at  Stratford.  Of  his  last  years  there  spent,  further  than  that  they  lapsed  peace- 
fully in  honor,  and  the  exercise  of  a  liberal  and  kindly  hospitality,  nearly  nothing  is 
known.  There  is  evidence  of  his  having  more  or  less  occupied  himself  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  good  reason  to  believe  that,  though  withdrawn  from  other  active  concern- 
ment with  the  stage,  he  still  continued  to  write  for  it.  His  death  took  place  on  his  63d 
birthday,  the  33d  of  April,  1616.  In  the  diary  of  a  Mr.  Ward,  the  vicar  of  Stratford,  writ- 
ing apnd  1660,  the  cause  of  it  is  thus  given:  "  Shakespeare,  Drayton,  and  Ben  Jonson  • 
had  a  merry  meeting,  and.  it  seems,  drank  too  hard,  for  Shakespeare  died  of  a  fever 
tlien  contnctcd;"  but  that  of  this  drinking  the  poet's  death  was  a  consequence  is  at 
best  a  doubtful  inference. 

Thai  Shakespeare  erred  and  sinned  at  times  like  others,  we  know  from  the  passionate 
confessions  of  his  Sonnets,  in  consideratile  portions  of  which  the  self-reference  is  too  plain 
be  denied ;  but  that,  whatever  his  occasional  frailties,  he  was  essentially  a  man  of  noble  and 
estimable  character,  there  is  a  complete  concurrence  of  testimony.  He  was  obviously  of 
most  kindly  and  lovable  dispositions;  his  "  pleasurable  wit  and  good  nature"  made  him 
delightful  as  a  companion;  and  it  was  as  "gentle  Will  Shakespeare  "  that  he  was  famil- 
iarly known  to  his  contemporaries.  In  particular,  with  his  associates  and  rivals  In 
writing  for  the  stage,  his  relations  would  seem  to  have  been  of  the  most  cordial  and 
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even  endearing  kind.  The  gruff  Ben  Jonson  writes  of  bim  after  his  death:  "  be  was 
bouest,  aud  of  an  open  and  tree  nature,"  assures  us  that  io  "bis  well-turned  and  true- 
filed  lines"  we  see  but  an  auihentic  reflex  of  bis  Iteauiiful  "mind  and  manners;"  and 
avers  that  he  "honors  his  memory  only  on  this  side  idolatry."  As  a  slight  shadow  on 
this  pleasing  picture,  it  has  been  shrewdly  surmised  that  he  was  not  very  lutppy  with 
h's  wife.  Evidence  of  this  has  been  sought  in  certain  passages  in  his  dramas;  but  obvi- 
ously any  inference  from  these  is  most  precarious.  The  neglect  of  her  in  his  will, 
except  in  one  curt  clause  interlined,  dismissing  her  with  a  legacy  of  "  bis  second-best 
bed,"  might  well  seem  much  more  decisive,  till  Mr.  Charles  Knight  greatly  redwxid  its 
importance  by  showing  that,  the  will  apart,  by  the  mere  operation  of  the  English  law, 
tlie  poet's  widow  was  entitled  to  dower,  and  thus  amply  provided  for.  Tlft;n!  is  thus 
(tliough  the  query  of  why  «eeond-best,  if  a  bed  at  all  was  to  be  left  her,  may  perhaps 
have  a  certain  per^nence)  no  very  firm  basis  of  proof  for  the  domestic  unliappiuess  of 
Shakespeare.  Still,  if  anything  in  lug  life  is  certain,  it  is  this,  that,  spending  great  part 
of  bis  time  in  London,  the  poet  did  not  find  it  essential  to  his  felicity  there  to  have  the 
society  of  his  wife;  as  probably  she,  on  the  other  band,  though  her  husband  had  gone  Io 
the  metropolis,  was  content  to  abide  in  Stratford,  since  it  seemed  to  him  the  desirable 
arrangement.  It  is  fair,  we  tliink,  to  infer  from  tills  that  the  affection  subsisting  be- 
tween the  two  was  a  little  on  the  hither  side  of  enthusiasm. 

To  discourse  here  at  this  date  of  the  genius  of  Shakespeare  would  be  only  to  promul- 
gate platitudes.  The  lofty  eulogy  of  Dryden — ' '  He  was  the  man  who,  of  all  modern 
and  perhaps  ancient  poets,  had  the  largest  aud  most  comprehensive  soul" — has  si-nce 
been  generally  acquiesced  in.  As  dramatist,  he  is  admittedly  in  the  world  without  a  peer; 
as  poet  (abstracting  the  differential  forms),  there  are  but  one  or  two  names  in  literature 
even  to  be  named  beside  his;  and  dismissing  his  claims  in  cither  kind,  we  have  in  his 
works  such  a  treasury  of  gtiomic  wisdom  on  all  matters  of  human  conceruient  as  no 
other  writ«r  has  ever  bequeathed  to  the  world.  If  we  add,  that  this  greatest  of  writers 
is  one  of  the  most  unequal — that  his  works  cuutnin  more  than  miebt  \m  wished  of  what, 
as  the  product  of  such  a  mind,  we  need  not  scruple  to  call  rubl)ish — and  that  nearly 
every  vice  in  writing  might  be  illustrated  from  ihem  almost  at  will,  we  say  simply  what 
is  patent  to  every  reader  not  blinded  by  the  stupid  aud  mindless  idolatry  which  too  ofteu 
of  late  in  many  quarters  has  displaced  n  rational  admiration. 

The  only  works  of  Shakespeare  certainly  published  under  bis  own  band  were  the  two 
poems  "yenus  and  Adonis  and  7'he  Rape  ofLv&reee,  which  appeared  in  1693-^  respec- 
tively. As  was  naturally  to  be  looked  for  in  the  case  of  pieces  on  the  stage  so  popular, 
certain  of  his  dramas  found  their  way  from  time  to  time  into  print,  but  no  authoritative 
edition  of  any  of  them  was  issued  during  his  lifetime.  The  first  collected  edition  of  his 
dramas  was  issued  in  1623,  by  Heminge  and  Condell,  his  friends  and  co- proprietors  in 
the  Blackfriars  and  Globe  theaters.  A  second  edition  followed  in  1682;  a  third,  in 
1664;  and  a  fourth  in  1685.  In  1709  appeared  the  edition  of  Rowe,  with  a  prefatory 
sketch  of  tlie  poet's  life.  Of  the  "  Shakespearian  literature"  which  followed,  and  the 
vaiious  re-issues  of  the  dramas,  with  such  masses  of  critical  commentary  and  emenda- 
tion as  no  oth^r  writer  has  ever  perhaps  been  made  the  subject  of,  it  would  be  hopeless 
to  attempt  an  account.  It  must  suffice  to  mention  as  successive  editors  Pope,  Theobald, 
sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  Warburton,  Capell,  Stevens,  Malone,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  whoso 
elaborate  introductory  essay — whatever  may  be  thouglit  of  the  insolence  of  much  of  bis 
criticism  of  the  plays  in  detail — is  perhaps  on  the  whole,  as  an  estimate  of  the  genius  of 
the  poet,  as  satisfactoi-y  as  any  that  has  since  been  written.  Down  to  our  own  time, 
there  has  been  no  remission  of  activity  in  this  field  of  literary  labor.  More  recently,  the 
intelligent  industry  of  Mr.  Charles  Knight  specially  deserves  mention;  and  along  with 
his  may  be  given  the  names  of  Mr.  Dyce,  Mr.  John  Payne  Collier,  and  Mr.  Singer — all 
of  whom  have  put  forth  elaborate  and  valuable  editions  of  the  dramas.  An  important 
edition  was  issued  from  Cambridge  in  1863-66,  under  the  superintendence  of  two  gen- 
tlemen of  unquestioned  scholarly  competence,  W.  G.  Clark  and  W.  Aldis  Wright. 

In  Germany,  Shakespeare  has  long  been  thoroughly  naturalized;  and  the  German 
enthusiasm  in  regard  of  him  is,  if  po6.sib]e,  even  greater  than  our  own.  It  was  the  cele- 
brated Lessing  who  first  decisively  introduced  him  to  notice  in  a  series  of  essays,  exhibit- 
ing the  immeasurable  superiority  of  his  art  to  that  of  the  pseudo-classical  models  of  the 
P*rench  stage.  Since  his  time,  many  of  the  most'  gifted  of  his  countrymen  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  work  of  Shakespearian  criticism  and  elucidation.  From  Goethe  we 
have  some  exquisite  fragments,  most  notably  the  criticism  of  HamUt,  occurring  in  his 
WiVielm  Meister;  and  after  his,  the  names  of  Tieck,  A.  W.  Schlegel  (whose  Leeturet.  of 
date  1809-1811,  almost  constitute  an  era  in  this  special  department  of  literature).  Franz 
Horn,  and  Gervinus  (an  English  translation  of  whose  elaborate  commentaries  has  been 
published),  occur  as  the  most  illustrious  in  connection  with  the  present  topic.  By  Tieck 
and  Schlegel  together,  the  work  of  translation  was  undertaken;  and  tlie  result  of  their 
joint  labors,  which  takes  rank  as  the  standard  German  Shakespeare,  ranks  also,  in  the 
opinion  of  competent  judges,  as  a  consummate  and  almost  vnique  specimen  of  excellence 
in  the  translator's  art.  It'has  not  unfrequcntly  been  alleged  that,  till  the  Germans  made 
the  discovery  for  them,  the  English  people  knew  nothing  of  the  greatness  of  Shakespeare. 
This  is  on'lhe  face  of  it  ridiculous.  The  single  sentence  we  have  cited  from  Dryden, 
and  the  practical  acceptance  of  it  implied  in  the  unexampled  attention  and  industry 
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wiiieh  never  ceased  to  be  directed  to  the  subject,  suiBciently  of  themselves  confute  so 
idle  a  notion.  What  the  Germans  really  did  (and  along  with  their  services  in  the  matter, 
must  be  included  those  of  our  countrymen  Coleridge,  whose  impulse  and  point  of  view, 
at  least,  if  not  something  considerably  more,  were  derived  from  Gkrman  sources)  was 
somewhat  to  methodize  and  enlighten  for  us  an  admiration  never  deficient,  but  always, 
like  Jonson's  regard  for  the  memory  of  his  friend,  "only  on  this  side  idolatry."  The 
old  notion  of  Sliakespcare  was  that  of  a  genius  in  power  and  plenitude  unrivaled,  but 
licentious  in  its  modes  of  operation,  and  more  or  less  chaotic  in  its  results:  "wild  above 
rule  or  art,  enormous  bliss."  The  new  German  criticism  exhibited  in  the  chaos  the 
orderly  outlines  of  a  world ;  co-ordinat«d  the  confusion  under  rules  till  flien  unsuspected, 
and  show^  in  what  before  had  seemed  irregular  exercise  of  power  admitted  to  be  mag- 
nificent, obedience  not  less  magniflcunt  to  a  law  of  artistic  evolution.  It  made  calcul- 
able, in  a  word,  the  orbit  of  a  luminary  which  had  somewhat  uncoAfortably  seemed  to 
be  sweeping  at  random  through  space.  But  the  English  people  did  not  need  it  to  reveal 
the  luminary  to  them;  throughout  and  from  the  first,  they  had  seen  and  devoutly 
worshiped  it.  Also,  to  a  great  extent,  it  is  due  to  the  €krman  enthusiasm  of  exposition, 
that  over  the  whole  contment,  and  wherever  literature  is  intelligently  studied — some 
little  lingering,  dying  remnant  of  French  prejudice  except — the  poet  par  excellenee  of 
England  is  now  finally  enthroned  as  the  poet  par  excellence  of  our  whole  modern  world 
and  civilization.  A  Ijousehold  edition  of  the  ■works  of  Shakespeare,  freed  from  objec- 
tionable passages,  has  been  publislied  by  W.  and  R.  Chambers,  in  10  volumes. 

SHALE,  or  Slate-Clat,  an  indurated  clay,  -which  often  forms  beds  in  the  coal  meas- 
ures. It  is  chiefly  composed  of  silica  and  alumina,  in  variable  proportions,  but  also  fre- 
quently contains  a  considerable  amount  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  of  oxide  of  iron.  It  is 
of  a  p-ay  or  grayish-black  color,  or  brownish-red  when  containing  much  iron.  Its  struc- 
ture is  more  or 'less  slaty.  It  is  soft,  and  easily  reduced  to  powder.  It  is  used  for 
making  slate-pencils:  When  free  from  lime  and  iron,  it  is  reduced  1o  powder,  and  used 
for  making  flre-bricks,  for  which  it  affords  an  excellent  material.  Shale  very  often  con- 
tains a  notable  quantity  of  bitumen,  and  when  this  is  so  much  the  case  that  the  mineral 
has  a  shroiii^  resinous  streak,  and  crackles  and  blazes  in  the  fire,  emitting  a  black  smoke 
and  a  bituminous  odor,  it  is  known  as  Mtuminoiu  lihale.  This  variety  sometimes  passes 
on  the  one  liand  into  common  shale,  and  on  the  other  into  coal.  Impressions  of  ferns 
and  othOT  plants  are  very  frequently  found  in  shale. 

Slate,  Schist,  and  Shale  are  names  employed  to  denote  those  kinds  of  rock  which  are 
laminated  or  fissile — that  is,  which  possess  n  structure  readily  splitting  Into  thin  layers. 
Shale  and  schist  are  almost  synonymous,  although  the  latter  should  be  restricted  to  rocks 
■with  their  layers  irregular  or  foliated.  True  slate  diffei-s  from  them  in  not  having  its 
lamination  produced  by  bedding.  See  Slate.  Nevertheless,  all  three  names  are  often 
applied  to  the  same  substance. 

Shale  varies  much  in  its  composition.  Clay,  sand,  lime,  bitumen,  and  other  bodies, 
either  singly  or  any  mixture  of  them,  are  included  under  the  name,  if  they  form  rocks 
■which  split  into  layers  in  the  direction  of  their  bedding;  clay,  however,  being  an  ingre- 
dient in  most  shales.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  line  between  even  coal  and  some  kinds 
of  shale  is  not  well  defined ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Torbanehill  mineral,  found  near  Bath- 
gate, the  question  by  which  of  the  two  names  it  should  be  called  led  to  a  lengthened  and 
costly  litigation. 

TTie  importance  of  certain  decomposing  shales  through  ■which  sulphuret  of  iron  is 
disseminated,  for  the  manufacture  of  alumi  has  been  long  known,  and  tlie  quantity  raised 
for  that  purpose  from  the  carboniferous  beds  of  Lancashire  and  Lanarlcshire  and  the  lias 
beds  of  Yorkshire  is  very  considerable,  yielding  about  16,000  tons  of  manufactured  alum 
annually.  Shales  of  a  similar  kind  are  worked  in  France,  Germany,  and  North 
America. 

Bituminous  shales — that  is,  shales  more  or  less  rich  in  carbon  and  hydrogen — form 
another  class  of  these  bodies  ■which  have,  in  recent  years,  attracted  much  notice  as 
sources  of  oil  for  illuminating  purposes.  It  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  since  a  French- 
man, named  D«  Buisson.  introduced  a  method  of  distilling  certain  bituminous  shales  in 
Rrance.  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  so  as  to  obtain  burning-oil  and  other  prod- 
ucts. Tlie  process  was  afterward  tried  in  England,  being  used  for  a  time  in  distilling 
a  Dorsetshire  bituminous  shale,  sometimes  called  '"  Kimmeridge  coal."  From  this  min- 
eral a  burning  oil,  a  lubricating  oil,  and  a  naphtha  for  dissolving  caoutchouc,  ■were 
obtained.  But  neither  in  Fftnce  nor  in  England  did  the  attempt  to  make  a  profitable 
manufacture  succeed :  in  the  former  country  the  poverty  of  the  shales  was  the  chief 
drawback;  in  the  latter.the  disa^eesble  smell  of  the  oil,  which  could  not  be  effectually 
removed,  prevented  it  from  obtaining  favor  in  the  market 

On  account  of  these  failures  the  process  fell  into  abeyance,  until  it  was  revived  asdn 
by  the  success  of  the  well-known  patent  of  Mr.  James  Young  (see  Naphtha),  secured  in 
1850  f nr  the  production  of  paraffine  and  parafBnc  oil  from  coal.  With  the  exception  of 
the  solil  parafflne,  which  Mr.  Young  was  the  first  to  obtain  on  the  large  scale,  and  the 
employment  of  coal  instead  of  shale,  the  processes  of  Du  Buisson  and  Young  are  essen 
tially  the  sama'  This  process  has  created  a  new  and  rapidly-increasing  brancli  of  indus- 
try, paraffine  oil  and  parafflne  being  economically  obtained  by  it  from  either  coal  or  shale 
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ftf  cert^n  kinds.  Those -irho  Kave  pnid  anjr  attention  to  the  Varioas  beds  of  minenlU 
which  go  to  form  what  is  geologically  called  tlie  coal  measures  are  aware  that  it  isonly 
the  Reams  of  coal,  ironstone,  fire-clay,  sandsione,  and  limestone  ■which  until  very  lately 
hare  beeu  looked  upon  As  of  any  industrial  Importsncf.  Inlerslratified  between  these 
«nd  the  other  minerals  of  the  series  are  numerous  beds  of  carbonaceous  or  bituminoua 
shale,  until  recenlly  considered  useless.  Mdny  of  these  slinles  were  found  upon  triiil  to 
jicld  from  30  to  50  Kallons  of  crude  oil  per  ton;  and  works — several  of  tlium  of  gfcat 
"size — have  accordingly  been  started  in  many  places  over  the  entire  area  of  llie  coal  for- 
mation in  Scotland,  and  also  at  various  localities  in  England  and  Wales,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  mineral  oil,  puntfline,  etc.,  from  tlus  material. 

Owing  partly  to  the  comparative  cheapness  of  shale,  and  partly  also  to  the  fact  that 
these  prMucts  are  obtained  from  it  in  a  state  more  easily  purified  than  when  they  are 

fot  from  coal,  the  use  of  the  latter  as  a  source  of  them  is  now  almost  entirely  given  up. 
u  Scotland,  where  the  manufacture  of  paraifine  oil  is  cliiefiy  carried  on,  tiic  shales 
used  are  called  "oil  shales,"  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  arc  now  800,000  tons  of 
this  material  annually  distilled.    Such  a  quantity  yields  the  following  products: 

Crude  oil 25,000  gallon*. 

Parafflne 5,800  tons. 

Lubricating  oil , 9,800    " 

Sulphate  of  ammonia 2,850    " 

In  the  refining  process  the  crude  oil  is  reduced  to  about  one-half  of  its  bulk  before 
it  is  fit  for  burning.  Besides  the  above,  there  is  also  a  considerable  qutmtity  of 
"coal  gas,"  unavoidably  produced,  and  partly  wasted.  But  for  the  di.stiknce  of  the 
oil  works,  this  would  be  consumed  in  some  of  the  larger  Scottish  towns.  Shales 
found  in  the  Lias  and  some  other  formations,  likewise  yield  mineral  oil. 

8HALGR,  Alexander,  b.  Conn.,  1837;  in  1845  entered  the  New  York  state  militia 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  was  maj.  of  the  7th  regiment  N.  Q.  S.  N.  Y.  In 
1861  he  became  liouLcol  of  volunteers;  he  served  in  the  Peninsular  campaign,  with  Pope 
and  McCleUan,  at  Fredericksburg,  Maryo's  heights,  Gettysburg,  and  liappahannock; 
wa?  captured  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  and  exchanged,  Aug.  1864.  At  the  end 
of  the  war  he  received  the  brevet  rank  of  maj.gen.,  and  in  1887  was  mode  maj.gen.  of 
the  1st  division  of  the  New  York  state  national  guard. 

SHALER,  Nathaniel  SouTHOATE,b.  Ky.,  1841;  gradnate  of  Lawrence  scientific 
school,  Cambridge,  1862;  director  of  the  geological  survey  of  the  state  of  Kentucky, 
professor  of  paleontogy  at  Harvard  university,  and  assistant  at  the  museum  of  com- 
pantive  zoology.  He  published  reports  of  the  Kentucky  survey,  and  has  written 
numerous  articles  on  geological  and  other  ecientific  subjects. 

8EALI00II",  a  light  worsted  cloth,  said  to  have  been  first  made  at  Clialonsin  France, 
and  to  have  derived  its  now  corrupted  name  from  that  place. 

aaAL'LOP(Fr.  ehnltmpe),  a  large,  open,  old-fashioned  boat,  carrying  two  masts,  rigged 
as  in  a  schooner.  Its  principal  use  was  in  the  fisheries,  but  it  has  now  nearly  given 
place  to  luggers  and  yawls. 

SHAL'LOT,  Allium  Aaealonieum,  a  species  of  allium  (q.v.)'.  a  notive  of  the  east,  intro- 
duced into  Europe  by  the  crusaders— from  Ascnlon,  it  is  said— and  much  cultivated  for 
its  bulbs,  which  are  used  like  those  of  the  onion,  and  sometimes  for  its  leaves,  which  are 
used  Hke  those  of  the  chive.  The  leaves  grow  in  tufis  like  those  of  the  chive,  but  are 
larger.  The  shallot  is  generally  propagated  by  the  cloves,  which  are  planted  just 
hrneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  only  partially  beneath  it,  in  spring,  and  the  crop 
IS  ready  for  gathering  in  July  or  August.  The  flavor  resembles  that  of'gariic,  but 
is  much  milder.     In  the  vineyards  of  Italy  theshallot  is  naturalized. 

SHAMA'KA,  a  t.  in  the  government  of  Transcaucasia,  Russia,  containing  two 
vdlages  13  m.  apart.  The  old  towu  was  razed  to  the  ground  in  1737  by  Xadir  Shah, 
but  has  t)een  rebuilt,  and  now  has  about  26,000  inhabitants.  Tlie  place  is  noted  for  its 
extensive  silk  manufactures. 

BHAKAVISX  is  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Tartar,  and  some  of  the  other  Asiatic 
tribes.  It  is  a  belief  in  sorcery,  and  a  propitiation  of  evil  demons  by  Facriflccs  and  frantic 
gestures.  The  following  account  of  it  is  extracted  from  the  Axuitir  Journal.  The  priests 
are  men  or  women,  mamed  or  single.  The  charncler  is  aoquired  by  pretending  that  the 
sonl  of  a  dcfceased  priest  has  appeared  to  the  individual  in  a  dream,  appointing  him  or 
her  his  successor.  '  If  the  priests  are  in  function,  they  wear  a  long  robe  of  clk-skin.  hung 
with  small  and  large  brass  and  iron  bells;  moreover,  they  carry  staves  rnrved  at  the  top 
into  the  shape  of  horses'  heads,  also  1  mgwith  bells:  and  with  the  assistance  of  these 
staves  they  leap  to  nn  extraordinar>  height.  The  followers  of  tlie  Shaman  religion  haye 
neither  ahars  nor  idols,  but  perform  their  sacrifices  in  a  hut  raised  on  an  open  space  in  a 
forest  or  on  a  hill.  Nor  are  there  fixed  periods  for  the  performance  of  their  ceremonies; 
births,  marriages,  and  sickness,  uncommon  appearances  in  the  atmosphere,  or  public 
cstemitiea,  are  generally  the  occasions  which  call  for  them;  The  animal  to  hp  sacrificed" 
TJ.  K.  XIII.— 26 
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iS'generally  fixed  \ypba  by'theshamanor  tbe  donor;  and  after  the  peTSDiig' uniting  bn 
tbc  ctiremony  tiave  assembled,  the  shaman  enters  the  hut,  chanting  certain  words, 
sprinkles  on  all  the  sides  of  tlie  hut,  and  over  the  fire,  spirits  and  milk,  and  then  orders 
the  animal  to  be  killed,  which  is  done  by  Its  heart  being  torn  out.  The  skin  of  the  victim 
is  then  stripped  off,  and  its  flesh,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pieces  which  are  tbrowa 
into  the  fire,  is  consumed  by  the  persons  assembled.     Bee  also  Lamaism, 

OTfAlflfAT  (not,  as  has  often  been  done,  to  be  confounded  with  Sammeas),  ao  emi- 
nent doctor  of  the  Jewish  law  at  tbe  time  of  Herod,  head  of  a  most  important  school, 
and  supreme  judge  of  tlie  sanhedrim  (ab-beth-din)  during  the  presidency  of  Hillel 
(q.v.),  along  with  Avliom  he  is,  indeed,  generally  mentioned,  and  of  whom  lie  was,  as  it 
were,  the  very  counterpart.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  liistoryof  his  life.  He  tnosi 
prolmbly  was  born  in  Palestine,  and  most  energetically  participated  in  all  the  political 
and  religious  complications  of  the  country.  There  was  a  harslmess  and  rigidity  in  bis 
character  which  contrasts  most  strikingly  with  llillel's  proverbial  patience.  JHis  religious 
views  were  painfully  strict,  and  he  even  tried  to  extend  the  rigor  which  he  imposed  upon 
himself,  to  the  youiigt'st  children;  but  the  zealotism  with  which  later  times  have  charged 
him  is  not  his,  but  his  scliool's,  "the  House  of  Shammai,"  as  it  was  called.  This 
seems,  under  the  adverse  circumstances  of  the  commonwealth — sedition  within,' and  the 
approaching  enemy  without — to  have  developed  a  fanatical  zeal  that  at  times  surpassed 
all  bounds,  and  chiefly  tended  to  foster  that  exceptional  exclunvcness  which  proved  both 
the  tmnc  and  the  saving  of  Judaism.  The  discussions  of  the  two  rival  schools,  of  which 
that  of  Shammai  preponderated  long  after  the  muster's  death,  turned  exclusively  upon 
points  of  positive  law.  There  is  only  one  curious  metaphysical  debate  recorded,  viz., 
whether,  as  one  school  lield,  "  it  was  better  for  man  to  have  been  created  or  not;"  or,  as 
the  other  a.s.seTted,  "  it  would  have  been  better  if  he  never  had  been  created."  Fin'aily, 
they  both  agreed  in  the  latter  axiom,  but  with  the  addition — "  but  since  he  is  now  in  this 
world,  let.liim  .be  careful  in  his  actions.  Wo  need  hardly  point  to  the  strange  light 
which  this  drsciiasion  and  final  decision  throw  upon  tlie  times  of  unequaled  national 
misery  that  begol  them. 

SHAinn'.    Sec  Leathbb. 

BHAHO,  or  Gobi,  the  Chinese  and  Mongol  names  respectively  for  a  wide  region  of 
steppe  and  du.ssrt  in  the  eastern  part  of  central  Asia.  It  extends  from  the  Thian-Shan 
mountains  to  the  Kucn-Lun  and  Nan-Sban  mountains,  bordering  on  eastern  Turkestan 
to  the  w.,  and  occupying  great  part  of  the  area  between  40°  and  45°  n.  lat.,  and  90°  to 
118°  e.  long.  The  ''desert"  is  by  no  means  sterile  throughout.  On  the  n.  and  on  the 
s.  is  a  wide  belt  of  Arm  steppe,  consisting  for  tbe  most  part  of  vast  green  levels  covered 
with  abundance  of  pasture,  but  broken  by  numerous  ridges  of  hills.  Between  these  two 
belts,  each  at  a  height  of  from  4,500  to  5,500  ft.  above  the  sea,  lies  n  depressed  tract, 
not  more  than  8,6Q0  to  8.000  ft.  above  sea  level,  and  varying  in  breadth  from  880  to  460 
fhiles.  ■■  This  alono  ii  properly  called  Shamo,  or  "  sea  of  sand;"  it  is  a  perfect  wilderness 
of  sand  and  stones,  and  is  probnbly  the  bed  of  an  ancient  sea.  The  salt  sand  of  which 
its  soil  is'  mainly  lx>mposed  produces  nothing  but  a  few  scrubby  plants.  The  fauna  of 
the  Sliamo,  even  in  tbc  wider  sense,  is  limited,  including  little  save  hamsters,  dziggetiis, 
a  few  wild  sheep,  and  antelopes.  There  are  no  fixed  habitations  even  in  the  steppe 
country;  the  inhabitants,  chiefly  Mongols,  are  all  nomads.  Yet  in  various  places  there 
.arc  traces  of  ancient  cities  buried  in  the  shifting  sand  (see  Oetan  Highwaya  for  18T3). 
The  winter  here  is  intensely  cold  and  stormy,  and  the  summer  excessively  hot.  Yet  the 
wantJering  hoi-des  of  Mongols  have  no  difficulty  in  keeping  large  herds,  which  find 
plenty  of  rich  pasture  on  the  steppes,  and  even  in  winter  contrive  to  pick  sufllcient  food 
from  beneath  the  snow.  From  want  of  wood  the  nomadic  tribes  have  to  use  dried  dung 
as  fuel.  Little  is  known  of  the  Shamo  save  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  main  tracla 
Across  it,  of  which  the  chief  is  from  Maimatchin  to  Pekin. 

8HAMOKIN,  a  borough  in  c.  Penn8.ylvania,  on  a  branch  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  railn>nd;  pop.  '75,  7,500.  It  is 'in  Coal  township,  on  Shamokin  creelt,  95  m. 
from  Philadelphia,  and  19  m.  8.e.  of  Sunbury,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  branch 
Of  the  Xorthern  Ochtral  railroad.  It  is  in  the  anthracite  coal  region,  and  has  several 
valuHblo  mines  wli{[:li  furnish  material  for  the  principal  industry.  In  one  year  the 
pro<lii«t  of>tho  mines-  was- 1,250,000  tons.  It  is  well  laid  out.  Many  of  its  buildings  are 
built  of  brick.  It  i»  lighted  by  gas,  has  10  churches,  is  supplied  with  water  carried  4  m., 
has  3  newspapers,  public  schools,  2  private  schools,  s^eral  hotels,  and  manufactures  of 
iron  and  machinery. 

BHAKBOCK,  a  national  emblem  of  Ireland,  a  leaf  with  three  leaflets,  or  plant  having 
such  leaves,  sometimes  supposed  to  he  the  wood  sorrel,  but  more  generally  believed  to 
be  some  species  of  clover,  or  perhaps  some  common  plant  of  some  of  the  nearly  allied 
genera,  as  the  binl's-foot  trefoil,  or  the  black  medick.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
name  has  a  sort  of  general  reference  to  plants  with  trifoUolate  leaves,  and  that  a  more 
exact  determination  of  the  .species  may  l)e  as  difficult  as  the  attainment  of  botanical 
accuracy  in  regard  to  the  emblematic  thistle  of  Scotland. 

The  smaU-leaved  clover  UrtfoUum  reperu)  has  had  a  superstitious  respect  attached  to 
it  from  eariy  times.    According  to  the  elder  Pliny  no  serpent  will  touch  it.    It  b  said 
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to  have  been  flnt  assntned  as  the  badge  of  Ireland  from  the  circumstance  tliat  6t.  Patrick 
'made  use  of  it  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.    See  TnKFon^, 

SBAXTL,  or  Scramti.  (Eng.  "  Samuel "),  the  celebrated  lender  of  the  independent 
tribes  in  the  Cauc^ua,  was  bom  at  Aul-Himry,  in  northern  Dagheetao,  and  belonged 
to  a  wealthy  Lesghian  family  of  rnnk.  Ho  was  one  of  the  zealous  disciples  of  Kasi- 
llollab,  the  great  apostle  of  Muridism,  and  ably  seconded  his  endeavors  to  compose  the 
numerous  feuds  of  ihe  various  Caucasian  tribes  and  unite  tbem  in  a  bond  of  antagonism 
to  their  common  enemy,  the  heretical  liussiims.  He  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  the 
defense  of  Himry  against  the  I^ussians,  Oct.  80,  1882,  and,  after  the  fall  of  his  chief 
Kasi-Mollah  and  most  of  his  adherents,  fought  hi8<  way  alone  and  severely  wounded 
through  the  besiegers'  ranks.  After  the  assassination  of  Hamzad-Bey,  the  successor  of 
Kasi-Mollah,  in  the  end  of  1884,  Shamyl  was  unanimously  elected  "imaum,"  and  being 
absolute  temporal  and  spiritual  cliief  of  the  tribes  who  acknowledged  his  authority,  he 
made  numerous  changes  in  the  religious  creed  and  political  administration  for  the  pur- 
pose of  more  fully  concentrating  in  himself  the  whole  power.  These  changes  were 
certainly  the  chief  cause  of  the  great  successes  which  subsequently  attended  the  moun- 
taineers, but  it  is  none  the  less  certain  that  they  produced  that  sudden  collapse  of  the 
spirit  of  independence  which  took  place  when  the  great  leader  was  removed.  Shamyl's 
change  of  military  tactics  from  open  warfare  to  sumrises,  ambuscades,  etc.,  brought 
numerous  and  soiuetimes  great  successes  to  the  arms  of  the  mountaineers.  Gen.  Ivelitch 
was  severely  defeated  in  1887,  the  worst  reverse  the  Russians  had  yet  sustained,  and  liis 
coadjutor  llafi  was  forced  to  make  a  disnsirous  retreat.  They  succeeded,  however 
(1889),  in  hemming  Sliamyl  into  Akulgo,  in  Daghestan,  took  the  fortress  by  storm,, and 
put  every  one  of  the  defenders  to  the  sword,  in  order  to  be  quite  certain  that  Shamyl 
should  not  escape.  How  be  did  so.  is  not  known,  his  own  followers  and  the  Russians 
believed  him  to  be  «iliead,.when,  to  the  joy  of  the  one  and  the  bitter  confusion  of  the 
other,  he  suddenly  apueared,  preaching  with  more  vigor  than  ever  the  "  holy  war  against 
the  lieretics."  In  184d  he  conquered  all'Avaree,  besieged  Mozdok,  foiled  the  Russians 
in  their  subsequent  campaign,  and  gained  over  to  his  side  the  Caucasian  tribes  which 
had  hithtito  fuvored  Russia.  This  accession  of  power  rendered  necessary  some  change 
in  the  government;  a  civil  and  a  criminal  code  were  promulgated,  a  regular  system  of 
taxation  established,  and  Diirgo  was  ma<le  the  cnpital  of  this  Caucasian  monarchy,  tlie 
population  of  which  now  (1^)  exceeded  1,000,000.  But  the  Russinns,  under  prince 
Woronziiff,  having  changed  their  tactics,  assailed  the  country  on  various  points  at 
the  rame  time,  and  the  advance  gained  was  secured  by  chains  of  forts.  The  fortune 
of  war,  however,  steadily-  alternated  till  1852,  when  Bariatinsky  compelled  Shnreyl  to 
confine  himself  to  the  defensive,  and  deprived  him  of  his  victorious  prestige.  Some  of 
the  tribes  now  returned  under  Russian  nuthoiity,  and  Shamyl  (probablv  owing  to  bjs 
diminis'lH'd  power  and  resources)  was  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  diversion  in  his 
favor  afforded  bv  the  Crimean  war,  after  the  conclusion  of  which  the  Russians  resumed 
their  attacks  with  more  energy,  opened  a  road  over  the  mountains,  thus  cutting  off  one 
portion  .of  Ihe  jatriots  and  .compelling  their  submission.  The  following  year  was  still 
more  disastrous;  100  villages  were  destroyed,  the  inhabitants  transplanted  to  Russian 
districts,  and  Shamyl  himself  defeated.  Aug.  11.  On  April  12,  1859,  his  cliief  strong- 
hold. Weden,  wns  laken  afier  a  seven  weeks'  siege,  and  his  authority,  except  over  the 
small  band  of  followers  who  still  devotedly  adhered  to  him,  was  wholly  destroyed.  For 
«everal  monllis  he  was  a  mere  guerrilla  chief,  hunted  from  fastness  to  fastness,  till  at  last 
(Sept.  6,  1859)  he  was  surprised  on  the  plateau  of  Gounib,  and  after  a  desperate  resist- 
ance, in  which  his  400  followers  were  reduced  to  47,  he  was  captured.  His  wives  and 
treasure  were  spared  to  him,  and  he  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  experienced  a 
eenerous  reception  from  the  czar.  A  few  days  afterward  he  wns  assigned  a  residence  at 
Kaluca,  with  a  pen.i'ion  of  10,000  rubles.  Thence  he  went  in  1870  to  Mecca,  remaining 
B  parole  prisoner  of  the  Russian  government;  and  died  at  Medina  in  Mar.,  1871,  in  the 
74th  year  of  his  age. 

8HAH0HAI',  the  most  important  maritime  city  of  China,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Hwangpoo  orWoosung  river,  12  m.  from  where  it  debouches  into  the  southern  portion 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Yang  tse-Kiang,  in  lat.  81°  14'  n.  ,nnd  long.  121°  30'  e.  Though  it  is  now 
one  of  tlie  first  emporiums  of  commerce  in  the  east,  only  a  quarter  of  a  ccntuiy  ago  it  was 
but  a  third-rate  Chinese  town.  It  is  a  lieenor  district  city,  having  a  wall  8  m.  in  circuit, 
through  which  6  gates  open  info  extensive  suburbs.  The  low  nlTuvial  plain  on  which  it 
is  situated  is  of  great  extent;  and  Intei-sected  by  innumerable  creeks.  which_  environ  the 
walls,  and  permeate  the  city  in  various  directions.  It  is  a  dirty,  poorly-built  town,  tlie 
houses  arc  brick,  the  streets  arc  very  narrow,  and  constantly  crowded  with  people.  Few 
of  the  btiildings  rise  above  the  low  walls  of  the  cily ;  the  only  conspicuous  objects  are  the 
the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  a  massive  edifice,  and  the  lofty  spire  of  the  Baptist  chapel. 
The  temples  present  the  same  general  nppeiiraiice  met  with  in  all  Chinese  cities.  Every  cily 
has  its  ching-hwang,  or  temple  of  thetutcliiry  gods:  tliat  cf  Shanghai  is  in  a  piclurtsque 
position  on  a  rocky  islet,  surrounded  by  a  serpentine  sheet  of  water,  which  is  crossed  by 
zigzag  bridges.  A  little  further  down  the  river  stand  the  foreign  settlements.  Ergliph, 
French,  and  American.  The  whole  of  the  mercantile  Jioiim  are  built  upot.  the  English 
concession;  while  the  French  concession  is  mainly  occupied  by  go-doieru,  wharves,  and 
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Cbinese  IiouBca.  Tbero  arc  no  French  merchants  in  Sbanj^hai.  The  river  in  front  of 
the  Chinese  town  is  thronged  with  juulcs,  lashed  side  by  side  for  a  couple  of  miles.  The 
reach  in  front  of  the  foreign  settlement  was  fonnerly  crowded  witli  sailing-vessels;  but 
since  the  opening  of  tlie  Suez  canal,  tl)e  steamers  of  the  P.  and  O.  steam  navigation  com- 
pany and  of -private  companies.  haVe  largely  ttiken  their  place.  Jjower  down  are  the 
ship-yards,  machine-shops,  and  dry-docks,  wliich  foreign  commerce  has  culled  into 
exi.xtence;  and  here  the  tlhinese  government  has  at  wurn  an  iintenal  where  wnr-vessels 
of  tlie  laruest  tonunge  arc  built  and  equipped.  Under  the  arningeraent  by  which  the 
foreiafn  custom-housodues  are  collected  by  foreigners,  facilities  have  been  crented  for 
the  navigation  of  the  Yang-tse  by  stationing  a  liglit-ship,  buoys,  and  signals,  rendering 
safer  the  approach  to  this  important  mart.  One  or  two  ligiit-housos  have  also  been 
recently  erected,  giving  additional  security  to  vessels  enterins:  and  leaving  the  port. 
There  area  chamber  of  commerce,  reading-room,  library,  and  literary  institution — noth- 
ing being  wanting  to  render  the  port  of  Shanghai  the  metropolis  of 'eastern  commerce. 
Tlie  municipal  government  of  the  foreign  settlement  is  highly  creditable  to  the  mercnn- 
tilo  traders.  Several  gentlemen  Ave  elected  annually  by  the  land-holders,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  local  government — police,  public  improvements,  and  repairs  requiring  much 
management,  and  entailing  much  expense,  the  funds  for  which  are  obtained  by  taxation. 
Slianghai  is  also  the  seat  of  various  missions  for  converting  the  natives — the  schools, 
dispensaries,  and  other  benevolent  objects  meeting  with  generous  support  from  foreign 
merchants.  The  products  of  Shanghai  itself  are  not  of  much  value,  but  the  city  is  a 
most  important  entrepot  for  goods  passing  between  the  n.  and  s.  provinces  of  ChiDB,  as 
well  as  for  the  imports  and  exports  from  and  to  foreign  countries.  It  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Tae-ping  rebels  from  1853  to  1855,  and  the  prosperity  both  of  the  native 
town  and  the  foreign  settlements  was  in  peril  for  a  time;  but  it  enormously  advanced 
after  their  expulsion — the  English  quarter  in  particular  becoming  a  refuge  for  the  Chi- 
nese from  all  parts  of  the  province  of  Kiang-su,  which  the  Tae-pings  continued  to  deso- 
late up  to  1863.  The  trade  of  the  port  increased  threefold  between  the  years  1860  and 
1863;  and  tliis  increase  was  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  large  and  incrciisinc^  trade 
(raja  the  ports  opened  on  the  Yang-tse  in  Chinese  produce  of  all  descriptions.  In  1873 
the  eatrances  and  clearances  at  the  port  were  3,854  vessels,  of  3,594,171  tons;  the 
imports,  foreign  and  coastwise,  amounted  to  £13,992,208;  and  the  exports  to  £10,830,340. 
The  articles  of  import  and  export  are  of  a  most  miscellaneous  description;  tlie  chief 
articles  of  import  lieing  opium,  English  cotton  and  woolen-  goods,  and  metals;  and  of 
exports,  tea  and  silk.  Great  q^unntities  of  the  opium  imported  into  Shanghai  are  re-ex- 
ported to  the  other  parts  of  China.  The  mercantile  importance  of  Shanghai  lias  increased 
greatly  through  the  opening  of  the  Yang-tsS  river  to  commerce.  In  1870  the  first  railway 
in  China  was  opened  from  Shanghai  to  Eangwang,  but  it  lias  since  been  bought  up  by 
the  government  and  closed.     The  population  is  estimated  at  260,000. 

SEAVHOH,  the  largest  of  the  rivers  of  Ireland,  rises  in  the  Cuilcagh  mountiuns, 
county  of  Cavan,  and  after  a  course  of  280  m.  falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  between  the 
headlands  of  Loop  and  Kerry  Head.  It  is  commonly  divided  into  two  portions,  tlie 
upper  Shannon  from  its  source  to  Limerick,  and  the  lower  Shannon  from  Limerick  to 
the  sea,  a  distance  of  56  miles.  In  its  upper  course  it  passes  from  its  source  in  Cavan 
to  lough  Allen  in  the  county  of  Ijcitrim;  thence  through  a  difilcult  channel,  where  the 
navigation  is  in  part  transferred  to  a  canal,  to  a  small  extension  called  Corry  lough,  and 
with  alternations  of  river  and  lake,  to  lough  Forbes,  in  tlie  county  of  Longford,  on  leaving 
which  the  river  for  a  time  attains  an  average  width  of  250  yards-  as  far  as  Lanesbor- 
ough.  Here  it  is  again  merged  in  a  lake  called  lough  Ree,  which  stretches  10  m.  south, 
ward  to  within  2  m.  of  Athlone.  At  this  point  great  natural  difficulties  have  been  over- 
come, and  the  course  of  the  river,  by  Shannon  harbor  and  Portumna,  and  through  the 
picturesque  lough  Derg  to  Killaloe,  has  been  so  deepened  and  improved  tliat  a  regukr 
passenger  and  goods  traffic  is  -  maintained.  From  Killaloe  to  Limerick  the  navigation, 
owing  to  the  rapid  fall,  is  again  in  part  transferred  to  n  canal.  On  approaching  Limerick 
the  river  divides  into  two  branches,  and  on  the  island  thus  formed  stands  what  is  known 
us  the  Irish  town,  in  contradistinction  to  the  English  town,  of  Limerick.  From  the 
city,  where  an  extensive  and  commodious  range  of  quays  has  been  built  to  the  sea,  the 
Shannon  is  navigable  to  sea-going  vessels;  and  though  near  the  city  very  shallow  at  low 
water,  the  navigation  for  the  last  40  m.  is  free  at  all  times  of  the  tide.  The  entrance 
between  Kerry llead  and  Loop  is  7  m.  across.  About  10  m.  from  the  entrance  the  river 
narrows  to  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width.  At  present,  however,  the  outward  navi- 
gation commences  at  Foynes,  which  is  connected  hy  railway  with  Limerick,  and  from 
which  steamboats  daily  ply  to  Kilrush,  Tarbert,  and  the  intermediate  stations.  Sev- 
eral rivers  of  considerable  size  fall  into  the  Sliannon  during  its  course,  as  the  Suck,  the 
Brosna,  the  Fergus,  the  Maigue,  and  the  Feale.  The  improvement  of  the  Shannon  was 
commenced  under  the  Irish  parliament.  In  1887  the  work  was  placed  under  a  board  of 
commissioners,  by  whom  a  sum  of  more  than  half  a  million  was  expended.  It  has  since 
been  transferred  to  the  board  of  works  or  local  government  board.  The  navigation  is 
open  from  the  head  of  lough  Allen  to  Limerick,  a  distance  of  143  m.  in  a  direct  course, 
but  by  the  addition  of  the  Boyle  branch  of  9  m.,  and  the  Strokestown  branch  of  6  m.,  a 
total  length  of  river  and  canal  navigation  of  168  m.  is  now  open,  over  139  m.  of  which 
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bne  ifver-steamefB  freely  t^.  Thifi'lmportftnt  Bystem  of  navigation,  whidi  occupies  a 
portion  almost  midway  between  the  e.  and  w.  coasts  of  Ireland,  is  connected  with  Dub- 
lin by  means  of  the  Grand  and  Royal  canals.  Tha,amount  of  tolls,  etc,  received  in 
1878  was  £2,791;  and  in  187&-«,  £8,809;  expenditure  ml876-6,  £8,274. 

SHANNON,  a  co.  in  s.  Missouri,  drained  by  the  Current  river  and  Jack's  fork;  about 
1000  so.  m. ;  pop.  '80,  8,441—8,480  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  billy  and  heavily 
woodea.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  ate  hay  and  com.  Co.  scat 
Smiucncc. 

8HANNY,  a  species  of  acanthopterous^sh  belonging  to  the  family  Nennidaor  blen- 
nies.  See  Blki^ny,  ante.  The  shanny  is  blennitis  pMU.  In  this  species  all  the  rays  of 
the  dorsal  fin  are  of  nearly  equal  length  except  the  eleventh  and  twelfth,  which  are  short 
There  ai-e  81  dorsal  rays,  13  pectonu,  i  ventral,  19  anal,  and  11  caudal.'  The  color  is 
-Tery  variable,  of  shades  of  brown.  Tbey  are '  distinguished  from  other  species  by  the 
•bsence  of  appendages  of  the  head. 

SHAH-8E'  (West  of  the  Hills),  a  province  of  n.w.  China,  is  of  rugged  surf  ace,  and  lies 
on  the  western  limits  of  the  plain.  In  the  n.  are  imperial  hunting-grounds.  It  supplies 
the  purest  iron  ore  and  the  best  coal  in  China,  besides  cinnabar,  copper,  marble,  and 
.other  minerals. 

8HAX  STATES,  a  number  of  tributary  states  in  Indo-China,  lying  between  Munnipur 
on  the  w.  and  Yun-nan  on  the  e.,  and  from  the  parallel  of  24°  u.  lat.  s.  to  Bunkok  and 
Cambodia.  Of  these  the  northern  states  are  tributary  to  Burmah  (q.v.)aud  the  southern 
to  Siam  (q.v.).  A  great  portion  of  the  mountainous  region  of  these  states  is  culled  the 
Laos  country.  The  Laos  races  are  divided  into  two  curiously  distinct  subdivisions. 
The  northern  race,  beyond  the  northern  frontier  of  Siam,  are  called  black-Mlies,  from 
the  cireumstauce  that  they  tattoo  themselves  with  figures  in  ink,  printed  on  their  bodies 
with  sharp  needle-like  points;  the  southern  race,  mostly  on  and  within  the  eastern  fron- 
tier of  Siam  and  tributary  to  that  kingdom,  are  called  rchite-beUiei,  and  do  not  tattoo. 
Xiehg  Mai.  the  capital  of  Laos,  stands  on  a,  wide  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meinam, 
600  m.  n.  of  Bankok,  and  is  said  to  c6i)tain-'60',000  inhabitants.  The  number  of  Laoci- 
ans  included  in  Siam  alone  is  estimated  at  1.000,000.  They  are  meek,  gentle,  unwarlike, 
and  superstitious.  Their  chief  employment  is  agriculture;  and  the  principal  crops 
laised  b}r  them  arc  rice,  maize,  the  sweet  potato,  calabashas,  red  pepper,  melons,  and 
other  fruits.    In  religion  they  are  Buddhists. 

SHAN-TOONQ,  a  province  in  n.e.  China,  on  the  Yellow  sea;  65.100  gq.m. ;  pop.  41,- 
.700,621.  The  surface  is  very  mountainous  and  not  very  fertile.  The  principal  river  is 
the  Hoang-Ho,  emptying  into  the  gulf  of  Pe-chi-Ii;  tlie  province  is  traversed  also  from 
8.  to  n.  by  the  great  canal.  The  products  are  millet,  wheat,  indigo,  silk,  and  hemp. 
The  chief  towns  are  Tsi-nnn,  the  capital.  Yen-chow,  Tsing-chow,  Sal-chow,  and  Woo- 
ting. 

SHA'FIHSHAT,  one  of  the  Orkney  islands,  about  S  m.  n.e.  of  Kirkwall.  It  is  5  m. 
long  and  4^  m.  in  extreme  breadth.  The  fine  natural  harbor  of  Elwick  bay  on  the  s. 
Bide  is  overlooked  by  a  pleasant  modem  village.    Pop.  '71,  949. 

BHAXI,  (i.  e.,  ntirr)>  tbe  principal  feeder  of  lake  Tsad  or  Tchad  (q.v.). 

8HARJA,  a  t.,  capital  of  the  province  of  Sharja,  Arabia;  on  the  Persian  gulf,  about 
215  m.  n.w.  of  Muscat;  pop.  estimated  at  25,000.  The  harbor  is  poor,  but  the  port  is 
the  chief  import  city  for  Persia.  Weaving  is  the  main  occupation  of  the  inliabitants, 
and  quantities  of  the  oriental  tapestries,  cloaks,  curtains,  carpets,  etc.,  are  made.  The 
principal  building  is  the  government  treasury. 

gHAKK,  Sqitalvt,  aLinnee^p  genus  of  cartilaginous  fishes,  now  'formiiM;  in  Mailer's 
•ystem  a  suborder  of  piagioitomi  (q.v.).  and  divided  into  a  number  of  families  and  many 
genera.  The  sharks  have  generally  an  donated  form,  tapering  gradually  to  the  tail, 
and  not  much  thickened  in  the  middle.  'The  muzzle  projects  over  the  mouth;  the 
nostrilo  are  situated  on  the  under-side  of  the  muzzle.  Tlic  males  have  claspers.  The 
gill-openings  are  lateral.  There  is  no  cartilage  between  the  snout  and  the  pectoral  fln. 
as  in  the  rays.  Some  of  the  sharks  are  ovo viviparous:  others  lay  eggs,  generally  a  pair 
at  a  time,  more  being  produced  in  succesaioo.  The  eggs  arc  large  in  comparison  with 
those  of  osseous  fishes,  and  are  of  a  w|uare  or  oblor.g  form,  with  a  tough  homy  coat, 
each  ..corner  prolonged  into  a  tendril,  the  tendrils  Ming  apparently  of  use  for  their 
entanglement  amon.g  sea-weeds.  These  eggs,  or  at  least  their  empty  cases,  are  very 
frequently  cast  up  by  the  waves  on  the  sea-liench,  und  ai-e  pn])ularly  known  as  tea 
jntrtes  or  mermaidii'  punt*.  Near  the  head  of  the  inclosed  embryo  there  is  n  slit  in  the 
case  through  which  water  enters  for  respiration,  and  there  is  nnAher  at  tlie  opposite  end, 
by  wliieh  it  is  discharOTd.  The  young  fish  ruptures  the  case  at  the  head,  where  it  is 
weaker  than  at  any  otlier  part,  and  on  issuing  from  it,  carries  a  yolk  bag  attached  to  its 
belly  for  its  nourishment  until  it  is  able  to  seek  food.  At  this  Bta.i!^  of.  ita  existence,  its 
respiration  is  also  aided  by  filameiits  proiectin.g  from  tlie  gills  tlinmgli  the  gill-oppnings, 
which  are  absorbed  as  it  grows  older.  The  teeth  are  generally  large,  sharp,  and  formed 
for  catting,  with  tiie  edge  often  serrated;  k}ut  in  the  genus  eettracibH  (q.v.)  the  teeth  are 
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pavement-Ufee;'  and  in  some  gonera  they  are  small  and  numerous.  The  angel-flali  (q.r.) 
IS  rauked  among  tbc  Bliarks,  but  differs  from  the  rest  in  it8  flattened  form.  Some  of  the 
snmller  aliarks  tiro  popuhirlv  kt^own  by  the  nuraes  dogfish,  bound,  tope,  etc.  In  tlie 
articles  Cesirncion,  Doglisli,  Fox  Sliark,  Hammer-head,  Porbeagle,  and  Tope,  some  of 
the  shark  tribe  are  noticed.  It  ouly  romiuDs  here  to  notice  a  few  of  (be  more  interesting 
of  those  Tvliich  do  not  come  under  auy  of  these  heads. 

Tlie  White  Shark,  Carchaiiaa  vulgaris,  is  the  most  dreaded  of  all  the  monsters  of 
the  deep.  The  family  eardiarida,  to  whi6h  it  belongs,'  liave  two  dorsal  fins,  the  first 
dorsal  placed  over  the  space  between  the  pectoral  and  ventml  fins;  they  have  a  nicti- 
tating membrane;  And  have  no  spout-holes.  In  tiie  genus  ettrf.ltaiifit  tim  snout  is 
flattened.  The  white  shnrli  attains  a  great  size;  one  lias  been  cuuglit  of  87'ft.  in  length. 
The  body  is  covered  with  a  hard  skitit  iknd  is'-grajush-browu  above  and  wbitisb  lielow. 
It  is  a  very  rare  visitant  of  the  British  coasts,  if  indeed  another  species  has  not  been 
mistaken  for  it;  but  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  pleutiful  in  the  seas  of  many 
of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world,  often  following  ships  to  feed  on  any  animal  substance 
that  may  be  thrown  or  may  fall  overboard,  and  often  in  its  indiscriminote  voracity 
swallowing  things  which  are  indigestible.  A  Iad;^'s  work-box  has  been,  found  in  a 
shark's  stomach;  and  the  papers  of  a  slave-ship,  which  had  bein  thrown  overboard,  in 
that  of  another.  Human  beings  are  not  tmfrequently  its  prey,  and  a  large  shark  is  not 
only  capable  of  biting  off  the  limb  of  a  man,  but  of  snapping  the  body  in  two,  iiiid  has 
even  been  known  to  swallow  a  man  entire.  Its  head  is  large,  the  mouth  large  and  wide; 
furnished  with  a  terrible  apparatus  of  teeth,  of  which  there  arc  six  rows  in  the  upper 
jaw  and  four  in  the  lower;  the  teeth  are  triangular,  sometimes  2  in.  In  breadth,  sharp- 
edged,  and  serrated;  when  not  in  use  tbey  are  laid  back  in  the  moutli,  nearly  flat,  bnt 
when  the  shark  bites  they  are  brought  up — oral  least  those  of  the  outer  rows— by  means 
of  muscles  with  which  each  tooth  is  iadependently  provided.  The  tail,  as  in  all  tlio 
sharks,  is  hctorocercal,  but  its  lobes  are  more  nearly  equal  ttlfcn  in  most  of  them.  The 
shark  is  often  captured  by  sailors,  by  means  of  a  ^at  hook  bttited  with  a  piece  nf  meat, 
and  attached  to  a  chain,  as  the  shark's  teeth  refldity  bite  thrtfn^h  any  rope.  When  the 
shark  is  hooked  and  hauled  on  board,  great  care  is  requisite  to  avoid  danger  both  from 
the  mouth  and  from  the  tail,  the  powerful  action  of  the  latter  being  generally  interrupted 
by  a  sailor  spriugring  forward  and  cutting  it  aboTe  the  fin  with  a  hatchet.  A  curious 
method  of  catching  the  shark  is  practiced  m  the  South  Sea  Islands;  a  log  of  wood  is  set 
afloat  with  a  strong  rope  attached  to  it,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  nooee,  and  the  sharks 
gathering  about  it  as  if  from  curiosity,  one  of  them  may  be  expected  soon  to  get  its 
head  into  the  noose,  and  is  at  last  wearied  out  bv  the  log.  Formidable  as  the  shark  is, 
men  liave  sometimes'  successfully  braved  It  in  fts  own  element,  watching  its  turning — 
as  from  the  position  of  its  mouth  it  must  do — to  seize  its  prey,  and  stabbing  it  in  the 
belly 

The  Blue  Shabk,  Careltariat  glaucw,  is  much  smalltr  than  the  white  shark,  seldom 
exceeding  8  ft.  in  length.  It  is  also  of  a  more  slender  form.  The  upper  parts  are  of  a 
blue  color,  the  l)elly  white.  This  species  is  common  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  not  unfrequent  on  the  south-western  coasts  of 
England  in  summer,  apparently  coming  in  pursuit  of  pilchards,  and  often  doing  great 
mi.«cliief  to  the  nets  and  lines  of  fishermen,  its  sharp  teeth  biting  through  a  net  or  line 
with  the  utmost  ease. 

The  Basking  Shahk,  Sdaehe  maxima,  belongs  to  the  family  lamnida,  having  two 
dorsal  fins,  spout-holes,  and  no  nictitating  membrane.  The  snout  of  the  basking  shark 
is  short  and  blunt;  the  teeth  are  small,  nlimerous,  conical,  and  curved  backward.  Th« 
skin  is  much  rougher  than  in  the  white  shark  and  blue  shark.  This  species  attains  a 
great  size,  being  sometimes  86  ft.  long,  but  it  is  not  so  thick  in  proportion  as  the  white 
shark.  It  is  of  a  blacki.sh-brown  color,  glossed  with  blue.  It  does  not  exhibit  a  fero- 
cious character,  and  is  supposed  to  feed  on  medusee,  crustaceans,  and  the  like.  Il  is 
often  seen  swimming  slowly  with  its  dorsal  fln  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  whence 
it  has  obtained  the  name  of  tail-fth.  It  permits  itself  to  be  quite  closely  approached  by 
a  boat,  but  on  being  struck  with  a  harpoon  it  plunges  suddenly  down,  and  swims  on 
with  great  rapidity,  so  that  its  capture  is  attendeid  with  danger.  It  is  not  uncommon  on 
the  northern  and  western  coasts  of  Britain. 

The  Qrkenlakd  Shark,  Seymnui  boreaiis,  is  of  the  family  aeymnidie.  It  has  largo 
spout-holes,  two  dorsal  fins,  no  anal  fln,  and  no  nictitating  membrane.  It  inhabits  the 
uorthern  seas,  and  is  rarely  seen  so  far  south  as  even  the  northern  Scottish  islands.  It 
attains  a  length  of  14  feet  or  more,  is  thick,  and  tapers  suddenly  at  tho  tail ;  the  fins  very 
small;  tlie  teeth  in  both  jaws  so  arranged  as  to  diverge  froiin  a  center.  It  bites  and 
annoys  wholes,  but  f<*eds  also  on  small  fishes  and  crustaceans.  Wlicn  a  whale  has  liecn 
killed,  a  shark  will  often  come  even  whilst  men  are  occupied  in  cutting  off  the  blubhcr, 
and  scoop  out  one  great^ump  after  another,  and  will  letum  to  its  repast  after  having 
been  severely  wounded. 

The  rough  skin  of  sharks  is  employed  by  joiners  for  polishing  fine-grained  wood,  ond 
for  covering  the  hilts  of  swords  to  make  them  firmer  in  the  grasp.  The  flesh  is  cocrfe, 
but  is  sometimes  eaten.  The  fins  abound  in  gelatine,  and  are  much  used  hylhc  Chinese 
for  making  a  rich  gelatinous  soup.  Dried  sharks'  fins  are  a  considerable  article  of 
import  into  China.    The  liver  yields  a  large  quantity  of  oil,  which  is  now  also,  in  aome 
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parts  of  the  'world,  an  art-icle  of  commerce.    For  the  sake  of  this  oil  a  shark  fishery  is 
prosecuted  on  tlic  coast  of  Ceylon. 

li\>i»il  iliarka  miikc  their  nrat  appearance  in  the  oolitic  rocks,  from  which  ei^ht 
species  have  been  described.  They  become  more  numerous  in  the  cretaceous  deposits, 
in  which  no  leas  than  80  species  have  been  found.  In  the  tertiary  strata,  their  remains 
are  still  more  abundant.  But  as  tlie  determination  of  fossil  species  depends  entirely  on 
the  teeth,  -which,  witli  the  exception  of  the  spines  and  vertcbrse,  are  the  only  portions 
preserved,  it  is  probable  that  the  species  and  genera  are  too  greatly  multiplied. 

SHARON,  a  borough  in  w.  Pennsylvania,  in  Mercer  co  on  the  Shcuango  river;  pop. 
6,500.  It  is  on  the  £rie  and  Pittsburg  railroad,  at  the  s.c.  terminus  of  the  Mahoning 
division  of  the  Atlantic  and  Qreat  Western  railroad,  connecting  it  with  Cleveland.  It 
contains  9  churches,  4  hotels,  a  fiie  dcptirtment,  a  masonic  Itall,  4.  banl^s,  a  nationid  and 
a  savings  bank,  public  schools,  a  daily  newspaper  and  2  weeklies.  It  is  in  the  vicinity 
of  rich  coal  mines,  and  contains  manufactories  of  iron,  lumltcr,  and  nails,  0  blast  fur- 
naces, 2  extensive  foundries,  and  machine-shops. 

SHAROJT,  WrLLiAM,  b.  Sraithflcld,  Ohio;  studied  law,  Trent  into  the  banking  busi- 
ness in  Nevndn,  was  trustee  of  the  bank  of  California  in  San  Fraucibco,  amassed  n  large 
fortune  in  Nevada  silver  mining,  and  was  elected  U.  S.  senator  from  I^cvada  iu  1876. 

SHARON  SPRINGS,  a  village  of  Sharon  township,  Schoharie  co.,  N.  Y.,  about  60 
n.  n.w.  of  Atbnny.  on  a  branch  of  the  Albany  and  Susquehanna  railroad;  pop.  70, 330. 
The  place  is  noted  as  having  several  mineral  springs  of  medicinal  value.  It  lies  in  a 
beautiful  valley  and  is  a  pleasant  resort 

BHAXP,  a  dgn  #  in  music,  which,  when  prefixed  to  a  note,  elevates  it  by  a  semitone 


in  the  scale,  raising,  for  example,  F  F&r^—  to  P  sharp  Fifein— •    When  placed  at 

the  beginning  of  a  piece  of  music,  it  denotes  th^t  all  tlie  notes  on  tlie  lino  or  space  on 
which  It  is  placed,  and  their  octaves  above  and  below,  are  to  be  played  sharp.  A  double 
sharp  X  raises  a  note  two  semitones. 

SHARP,  Granville.  1784-1813;  b.  England;  abandoned  the  study  of  law  for  a 
place  in  the  ordnance  offlce.  He  soon  became  interested  in  bebiilf  of  ttie  slave.  West 
India  planters  l)cing  accustomed,  after  bringing  slaves  to  England,  to  carry  them  back 
or  sell  them  to  others  for  that  destination,  great  hardship  resulted.  Sharp  rescued 
several  individuals,  and  in  1772  lie  obtained  the  decision  of  the  English  judges  in  the 
famous  case  of  the  negro  Somerset,  that  as  soon  as  a  slave  sets  his  foot  on  English 
ground  he  becomes  free.  From  tliat  time  he  devoted  himself  to  the  destruction  of 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  writing  and  publishing  many  pamphlets  and  books.  He 
was  chainnan  of  the  meeting  in  17^  which  formed  the  "  association  for  the  abolition  of 
n^ro  slavery;"  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone;  opposed  impress- 
ment of  seamen,  and  advocated  parliamentary  reform. 

SEABF,  James,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  was  the  son  of  William  Sharp,  slicrtfl- 
clerk  of  Banffshire,  and  was  born  in  the  castle  of  Banfl,  May,  1618.  Educated  for  the 
church  at  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  where  he  attained  distinction  as  a  student,  and 
where  he  is  said  (on  the  authority  of  a  tract,  entitled  A  True  and  Tinjjartinl  Account  of 
the  Life  cf  the  Matt  Benerend  Father  in  Qod,  Dr.  Jame*  Sliarp.  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrctcn, 
puUished  in  1719)  to  have  protested  against  the  "Solemn  League  and  Covennnt;"he 
afterward  visited  England,  and  became  ncquainted  with  several  eminent  English 
divines,  such  as  Hammond,  Sanderson,  and  Taylor  Returning  to  Scotland,  ho  was 
appointed  a  professor  of  philosophy  at  St.  Andrews,  through  tlie  influence  of  the  earl 
of  Rothes,  and  soon  after  minister  of  the  parish  of  Crail,  an  office  which  he  held  during 
the  ascendency  of  Cromwell.  In  Aujj..  1651,  v/hen  Monk  was  rwlucitig  Scotland  to 
obedience,  he  was  carried  off,  along  with  several  other  ministers,  to  England.  Sharp 
quickly  regiiined  his  liberty,  and  he  possessed,  for  some  years,  the  conndeiice  of  the 
more  moderate  party  in  the  church.  In  1656  he  was  chosen  by  them  to  plead  their 
cause  in  London  before  the  protector  against  the  rev,  James  Guthrie,  a  lender  of  the 
extreme  section  (the  protestors  or  remonstrators),  which  he  did  with  so  much  dexterity 
that  Cromwell  is  reported  to  have  said:  "  That  gentleman,  after  the  Scotch  way,  ought 
to  be  termed  Sharp  of  that  ilk."  When  the  restoration  was  on  the  eve  of  happening. 
Sharp  was  appointed  by  the  moderate  party  to  act  as  its  representative  in  the  negotia- 
tions opened  up  with  Monk  and  the  king.  This  is  the  crucial  period  of  his  career^  and 
on  the  view  we  take  of  his  motives  depends  our  whole  estimate  of  his  character.  Was 
be  sincere,  or  did  he  mean  to  Iwtray  the  church  to  which  he  owed  allrglanceV  Presby- 
terian writers  are  nearly  unanimous  in  affirming  his  perfidy,  although  the  evidence  is 
doubtful.  Among  the  first  things  the  Scottish-  parliament  that  iiiet  Jan.  1,  1661, 
did,  was  to  repeal  or  rescind  every  act  passed  since  1688,  in  consequ;:nce  of  which 
Episcopacy  remained  the  church  of  Scotland,  ns  "settled  by  law"— a  dishonorable  eva- 
sion of  a  promise  made  by  Charles  in  a  letter  written  to  the  presibytcry  of  Edinburgh 
in  Aug.,  1660.  Soon  after,  at  a  council  held  in  Whitehall,  Sharp  was  nominated 
yrciibiBhop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  having  gone  up  to  London,  he  was  there  formally  con- 
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•ecrated  by  the  bishop  of  London  and  three  other  prelates.  His  government  of  th« 
Scottish  church  was  tyrannical  and  oppressive ;  and  in  consequence  he  became  an  object 
of  hatred  to  most  of  his  countrymen.  When  one  Mitcliell,  a  conventicle  preacher, 
fired  a  pistol  at  bim  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  the  populace  allowed  the  intending 
assassin  to  walls  quietly  off,  without  making  a  single  efiort  to  arrest  him.  Finally 
Bfaurp  was  assassinated  on  Magus  moor,  near  St.  Andrews,  May  8,  1679,  by  a  band  of 
fanatical  covenanters.  In  defense  of  Sharp,  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  is  tliat  he  was 
simply  nil  ambitious  ecclesiastic  (of  plausible  and  courtly  manners),  who  had  no  belief 
in  the  "divine  right"  of  presbytery,  and  who  thought  that  if  England  were  resolved  to 
K'main  Episcopalian,  it  would  be  very  much  bettor  if  Scotland  were  to  adopt  the  same 
form  of  cliurch  government,  and  that  if  there  must  be  an  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
tliere  was  uo  reason  why  he  should  not  be  tlie  person.  This  theory  is  certainly  a  more 
sober  one  than  the  usual  melodramatic  covenanting  view,  which  makes  him  out  to  be 
"a  conscious  villain,"  who  persecuted  his  old  friends  the  more  fiercely  that  he  knew 
they  were  in  the  right  and  he  in  the  wrong. 

SHARP,  JoEM,  D.D.,  1644-1713;  b.  England;  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1660; 
ordained  in  1667;  became  domestic-cbaplalu  to  sir  Heneage  Pinch,  attorney-general; 
archdeacon  of  Berkshire,  1672;  prebendary  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Norwich,  1675; 
rector  of  St.  Bartholomew,  London,  1676;  dean  of  Norwich,  1681;  chaplalu  to  Charles 
II.,  and  court-chaplain  at  the  coronation  of  James  II.  in  1688;  was  suspended  by  the 
king  for  preaching  in  1686  against  tiie  claim  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  to  be  called 
."  the  only  visible  Catholic  church; "  dean  of  Canterbuiy,  1688,  and  bishop  of  York,  1691. 
In  1702  he  preached  at  the  coronation  of  queen  Anne,  aud  was  made  lord-almoner  to  her 
majesty.    Uts  sermons  were  published  in  7  volumes  after  his  death. 

""SHARPE,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Arkansas,  having  the  state  line  of  Missouri  for  its  extreme 
.n.  boundary;  500  sq.ra.;  pop.  '80,  9,047—9,023  of  American  birth,  176  colored.  It  is 
drained  l)y  Spring  riwr,  and  Strawberry  creek,  tributaries  of  the  Black  river.  Its  sur- 
face is  hilly,  largely  covered  with  timlier,  and  the  soil  produces  cotton,  corn,  and  oats. 
Live  stock  is  raised.  Iron,  lead,  and  zinc  are  found  in  the  high  ridges  of  hills  which 
cross  it.     Co.  seat.  Evening  Shades. 

SHARPS,  Chbistiait,  1811-74;  b.  N.  J. ;  became  a  scientific  machinist,  and  was  the 
inventor  of  the  Sharps  rifle  for  military  and  sporting  uses,  and  of  other  improvements  in 
^flrc-arms.     The  manufacture  of  the  rifle  was  begun  at  Hartford  in  1854 

SHABF'SHOOTEBS,  an  old  term  applied  in  the  army  to  riflemen.  It  is  now  appropri- 
ated to  navnl  use,  to  the  men  stationed  in  the  top  to  annoy  those  on  the  deck  of  an 
enemy's  vessel. 

SHASTA,  a  co.  in  n.  California,  having  the  Shasta  monntains  of  the  Const  range  for 
Itsw.  boundary;  drained  by  the  headwaters  of  the  Sacramento  and  Pitt  rivers;  4,200  sq. 
m.\  pop.  'SO,  9,492—7,238  of  American  birth,  2,426  colored.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Oregon  division  of  the  Centra!  Pacific  railroad.  In  the  s.c.  are  Lassen's  peak,  altitude 
10,577  ft.  almve  Hie  level  of  the  sea;  Magee's  peak,  and  Crater  mountain  belonging  to 
the  Sierra  Nevada  range.  The  climate  in  the  valleys  is  pleasant.  The  hills  are  covered 
with  fir,  pine,  and  redwood,  and  cotlonwood  trees  grow  by  the  rivers.  The  soil  o*  the 
bottom  lands  is  fertile,  yielding  lar^  crops  of  barley,  wheat,  fruit,  and  dairj'  products. 
The  vine  is  largely  cultivated,  and  in  one  year  19,287  gallons  of  wine  were  made.  Gold, 
silver,  and  copper  are  mined,  and  there  are  underlying  strata  of  gnmite  and  limestone. 
It  contains  liot  springs,  and  has  flour,  saw,  and  quartz  mills.    Co.  scat,  Shasta. 

8HASTBA,  or  Sh&ster,  but  more  correctly  written  S'fistra  (from  the  Sanskrit  «'<!«,  to 
teach),  menus  literally  a  book;  but  the  tenn  is  especially  applied  to  the  authoritative, 
religioas,  and  legal,  books  of  the  Hindus.    See  Sahbkbtt  Liteba.t(JBB. 

BHAT-EL-ABAB.    See  Euphrates. 

SHATTUCK,  George  Chktnb,  ll.d.,  1788-1854;  b.  Mass.,  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
college,  1808;  became  an  eminent  physician  of  Boston,  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
medical  .society,  and  author  of  several  professional  works;  built  an  observatory  for  Dart- 
mouth college,  and  contributed  liberally  to  its  library;  aided  largely  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Shattuck  collegiate  boarding-school  at  Faribault,  Minn.,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church;  and  at  his  death  left  |60,000  to  charitable  objects. 
I      SHAVS-GBASS.    See  Equibettim. 

SHAW,  Henky  W.,  b.  Mass.,  1818.  When  fifteen  years  old  he  went  to  the  west  and 
there  engaged  in  farming  and  as  an  auctioneer.  In  1858  he  settled  at  Poughkeepsie,  K. 
Y..  where  he  has  since  lived.  Under  the  nom  deplume  of  "Josh  Billings"  he  has 
printed  many  popular  comic  sketches,  and  collections  of  proverbs  embodying  much 
practical  wisdom  in  quaint  speech.    He  has  also  had  some  success  as  a  comic  lecturer. 

SHAW,  Lemubl.  LL.D.,  1781-1861 ;  b.  Mass. ;  educated  at  Harvard,  and  admitted  to 
the  bar.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  1811-16,  and  again  in  1819;  of  the 
stale  constitutional  convention  in  1820,  and  of  the  state  senate,  1831-22,  1828,  and  1829. 
He  was  chief-justice  of  Massachusetts,  1830-^.  He  is  usually  considered  the  ablest 
judge  that  ever  sat  in  a  New  England  court;  and  his  decisions  dratticu^ly  in  tbo 
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dtopaitmeat  of  real  property)  have  had  much  effect  on  the  growth  of  tbn  law,  and  are  still 
^oted  as  authority. 

SHAW,  Robert  Gould,  1776-1858;  b.  Maine;  engaged  in  business  in  Boston,  and 
^jcquired  a  large  fortune.  He  bequeathed  $10,000  to  be  accumulated  as  the  "Sbaw 
fund"  till  it  amounts  to  $400,000,  when,  it  is  to  be  applied  to  the  endowment  of  an  insti- 
tution for  mariners'  children. 

SHAW,  Robert  Gould,  1837-C3;  b.  Boston;  grandson  of  Robert  Gould,  the  phi- 
lanthropist; graduate  of  Harvard  university,  1860.  In  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  enlisted 
as  a  private  in  the  Kew  York  7th  regimeut  April,  1861;  transferred  in  May  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts 2d.,  with  the  rank  of  2d  lieut. ;  capt.  Aug.  10;  col.  54th  Mass.,  1863;  com- 
mander of  the  first  colored  regiment  from  the  north;  killed  at  fort  Wagner  while 
gftUantly  leading  his  colored  troopii  in  the  assault. 

8HAW.  Samuel,  1754-94;  b.  Boston;  in  early  life  a  clerk,  but  at  the  beginnuigof 
the  revolution  became  a  lieut.  of  artillery  and  served  with  great  credit  at  Yorktown 
and  elsewhere.  After  the  peace  he  made  a  voyage  to  China,  returned  and  was  made 
Srst-secretary  of  the  war  dei>artmpnt.  In  1788  he  was  made  consul  at  Canton.  Hk 
journal  with  a  memoir  by  Josiah  Quincy  was  printed,  1847. 

SHAW,  Thomas,  d.d.,  1692-1751;  b.  England;  educated  at  Queen's  college,  Oxford. 
After  acting  for  sevend  years  as  chaplain  to  the  English  factory  at  Algiei-s  he  traveled  in 
northern  Airica,  Palestine,  and  Asia  Minor,  returning  to  England  in  1734.  In  1740  h<j 
became  principid  of  St.  Edmund's  liall,  Oxford,  regius  professor  of  Greek,  and  vicar  of 
Bramley,  HaB)|)8hire. 

SHAWA'NO,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Wisconsin;  drained  by  Wolf,  Oconto,  Red,  and  Embams 
rivers;  about  1500  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  10,871—6,854  of  American  birth.  Tlie  surface  is 
mostly  woodland.  The  principal  productions  are  wheat,  oats,  and  lumber.  Co.  seal, 
Shawano. 

SHAWl-KAKTITACTITSE.  Perhaps  no  garment  is  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  shawl; 
indeed,  its  simplictiy  of  form  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  it  was  the  earliest  in  use.  But 
of  its  manufacture  we  have  no  diitinct  account  until  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Jelal^ed-din- 
Hobammed  Akljar,  in  1656,  when  tiie  celebrated  Cashmere  shawls  were  among  the  most 
important  manufactures  of  the  world,  and  were  thought  worlliy  to  be  minutely  described 
in  Xh».Ayiii-i-Akbim,  or  the  "institutes  of  the  emperor."  In  that  work  four  distinct 
classes  of  shawls,  all  of  goat's  wool,  are  dcscrit>ed.  The  first  were  ot  reniurknble  light- 
ness and  softness,  and  were  usually  self-colored,  and  made  of  the  wool  undyed ;  the  sec- 
ond were -woven  of  wool  in  the  natural  colors — viz.,  white,  black,  and  gray — these  were 
probably  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  plaid  pattern  similar  to  the  shepherd's  pluid  of  Scot^ 
land,  wlfich.is  of  oriental  origin;  tlie  third  were  called  gM-Uated.  probably  from  being 
embroidered  with  that  material ;  and  the  fourth  were  long  shawl-pieces  large  enoueh  to 
inwrap  the  whole  body.  So  carefully  was  this  manufacture  fostered  that  it  received  the 
chief  attention  of  the  emperor,  and  every  shawl  manufactured  was  carefully  described 
and  registered,  and  the  numl)er  of  manufacturers  was  so  great  that  in  Lahore  alone  it  is 
stated  there  were  upward  of  1000.  The  manufacture,  in  later  times,  passed  through 
many  vicissitudes,  and  during  last  century  it  declined  greatly;  but  in  18C9  it  had  agam 
risen,  and  there  were  then  about  16,000  looms  at  work.  Prom  2,000  to  8  000  of  these 
beautiful  fabrics  are  annually  imported  into  Great  Britain;  but  the  admirable  imitations 
now  produced  by  our  Paisley  manufacturers,  and  by  the  French,  are  exerting  great 
influence  over  the  trade.  The  true  Cashmere  shawls  are  woven  in  niaoy  pieces,  and 
joined  together  with  great  artistic  skill;  those  of  Britain  and  France  are,  liowever,  woven 
in  one  piece,  the  loom  being  worked  by  hand,  and  of  course  furnished  with  a  Jacquard 
niachifie  for  the  production  of  the  pattern.  Besides  the  Cashmere  shawls  and  their  Euro- 
pean imitations  there  is  an  infinite  variety  of  shawls  made  of  various  materials — as  silk 
plain,  embroidercd,  and  in  the  form  of  crape;  thread,  cotton,  and  silk  lace;  and  wool  in 
a  great  variety  of  styles. 

SHAWNEE',  a  co.  in  n.e.  Kansas,  traversed  by  the  Kansas  river;  600  sq.m. ;  pop.  "80, 
29.092 — 26,124  of  American  birth,  6,441  colored.  It  is  drained  by  the  Wakarusa  river, 
and  Soldier  and  Cro»s  creeks.  It  is  Intersected  by  the  Kansas  Pacific,  and  the  Atchison, 
Topcka  and  Santa  Fe  railroad.  Its  surface  is  nearly  level,  the  streams  flowing  through 
prairies  of  great  fertility,  producing  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  and  dairy  products.  Its  min- 
eral products  are  bit'.tminous  coal,  and  limestone.  It  has  book-binderies,  and  manu- 
fisctures  of  carruges,  and  wagons,  furniture,  machinery,  metallic- wai-es,  etc.  Go.  seat, 
"Topeka. 

SHAWNEES.  The  name  of  a  tribe  belonging  to  the  Algonquin  family,  wbieh 
extended  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  c.  from  lake  Erie  s.  as  far  as  Florida,  and  a  portion 
of  wliich  was  in  Pennsylv.inia  at  the  time  of  the  Penn  settlement.  In  Carolina  they 
were  known  lA  the  Savannahs,  or  Semassees.  Early  in  the  18tb  c.  they  allied  them- 
selves with  the  French,  though  formerly  friendlv  with  the  English,  and  assisted  them 
in  the  war  with  the  hitter.  In  1768.  however,  they  renewed  their  friendship  with  the 
Riiglisb,  and  were  engaged  in  opposition  to  the  YirKiniana  in  1774.  who,  however, 
daraited  them.    After  the  peace  of  1786,  being  stiil  influenced  by  the  Engliah,  Ihey  took 
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part  in  tbe  Miami  wnr,  fought  Hnrmar  and  St.  Clair,  and  vere.  finally  reduced  by  gnu 
Wayne,  and  made  peace  ia  1795.  They  were  now  located  on  the  Scioto,  though  a  por- 
tion of  them  were  in  Miseouri  on  lands  obtained  from  the  Spiinianls.  During  the  war 
of  1813  some  of  them  were  again  won  over  by  the  English,  and  joined  with  Tecumseh 
in  endeavoring  to  bring  about  a  genenil  Indian  uj^rising  against  tlie  Americans.  The 
number  of  the  Shawnecs  is  about  800,  on  agencies  in  Indian  territory. 

SHAYS'S  REBELLION,  under  llie  leadership  of  Daniel  Shays,  in  w.  Massachusetts 
In  1786tT87,  involving  nearly  3,000  men  on  the  side  of  the  insurgents.  The  ouibrealc  was, 
occasioD^d  by  general  popular  dissatisraction  at  the  pressure  of  taxation,  the  burdensome 
salaries  of  state  offlcials,  and  the  scarcity  of  money  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war. 
A  piiper  currency  is.sue  was  demanded,  riotous  action  tooli  place  in  several  counties,  and 
Shays  himself,  with  a  considerable  body  of  followers,  eudeavorpd  to  gain  possession  of 
the  arsenal  at  Springfield,  but  Avns  driven  off  by  the  militia  and  a  force  under  com- 
mand of  gen.  Lincoln.  Of  150  who  were  captured,  14  were  tried  and  sentenced  to 
d^tb,  but  afterward  pardoned.  Shays  was  also  pardoned,  after  being  hidden  away 
for  a  considerable  period,  and  retired  to  Sparta,  K.  V.,  where  he  died  ia  1825.  Uc  was 
born  in  Massachusetts  in  1747,  was  a  serg^nt  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  rose  tu  be  capt.  during 
the  revolution. 

SHEA.    See  Babsia. 

SHEA,  John  D.  Gilmart,  i.Ij.d.,  b.  New  York,  1824;  educated  at  the  gmmmar- 
school  of  Columbia  college,  and  admitted  to,  the  bar,  but  gave  himself  chiefly  to  his- 
torical subjects.  He  has  written  numerous' works,  mainly  on  Americiiu  hLsiory;  the 
most  important  of  wliich  are  The  Diseoutry  and  Exphratioa  of  the  Muuissippi  VaMeg; 
JSstorjf  <tftke  OnthoUo  Mui»ion»  among  the  Indian  7'nbet  of  ihi  United  States;  T/a  Pitllen 
Brave;  Earlg  Voyageg  up  and  down  the  Afissiiisippi;  The  Operatiuiia  of  t/ie  Freaeh  FUit 
under  Otiint  de  Orntae;  Wanhingtim'a  Private  Diary;  translation  of  Charlevoix's  Hintory 
ef  Nsw  France.  He  has  publi.shed  Roman  Catholic  prayer-books  and  school  histories, 
prepared  the  CatMia  Almanac,  edited  the  ISetorical  Magazine,  and  written  much  for  the 
publications  of  historical  societies.  Id  his  department  of  history  he  hold^  high  rank  for 
accuracy  and  research. 

SHEAFER,  Peter  Wenrick,  b.  Penn.,  1819;  son  of  Henry  Sheaf  er;  pursued  his 
early  studies  at  Oxford  academy,  N.  Y.  '  His  father  introduci-d  the  Lykcns  Valley  c«al 
into  the  market  in  1834,  and  employed  him  in  his  mining  operations  until  in  1888bep.Hr- 
tlcipated  in  the  first  geological  survey  of  Pennsylvania,  fed  by  prof.  H.  D.  Rogers,  beinj 
especially  useful  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Second  mountain.  In  1848  be  took  up  his  I'esl- 
dence  in  Pollsville.  He  managed  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  coal  and  iron  company, 
and  the  Qirard  mines  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  He  has  visited  the  British  provinces  and 
the  Deep  River  coal  lands  of  North  Carolina,  has  given  lectures  at  Lafayette  college  and 
other  institutions.  He  was  the  originator  of  the  first  state  survey  of  "Pennsylvania  ia 
1849,  and  the  succeeding  one  in  1873  owed  its  organization  to  him. 

SHEAFFE,  Sir  Roger  Halk,  1768-1851;  b.  Boston;  entered  the  British  army  in 
1778.  He  served  through  the  war  of  1812,  commanding  the  British  at  the  battle  of 
Quoenstown  after  the  death  of  gen.  Brock,  and  conducting  the  defense  of  York  (now 
Toronto).     He  was  made  gon.  in  1838. 

SHEASnrO-KACHIBE,  a  machine  used  In  the  preparation  of  woven  woolen  fabrics. 
See  Woolen  Mandfactures. 

aHwAHS  of  various  kinds  are  among  the  implements  used  in  gardening.  They  are 
scissors  on  a  large  scale,  variously  modified  to  suit  their  various  purposes,  such  as  prun- 
ing trees,  hedges,  boxedgiugs,  the  verges  of  grass  plots,  etc.  They  are  often  furnished 
with  long  wooden  handles,  and  a  spring  is  sometimes  fixed  between  the  handles.  A 
kind  used'^for  removing  small  branches  of  fruit-trees  has  one  blade  made  to  slide  along  the 
other  while  they  are  brought  together,  so  that  it  makes  a  cut  as  clean  and  smooth  as  (hat 
of  a  knife. 

8E^EAB>STE£L.    See  Iron. 

8HEASWATEB,  PajjUnus,  a  genus  of  proceOarida  (see  Pbtrei,).  differing  from  petrels 
in  having  the  tip  of  the  lower  mandible  curved  downwaid,  and  the  nostrils  opening 
separately  and  not  by  a  common  tulie.  The  bill  is  as  long  as  the  head,  or  longer,  the 
upper  mandible  compressed  and  curved  at  the  point.  The  legs  are  of  moderate  lenrth. 
the  tsrgi  compressed,  the  hind-toe  rudimentary.  The  wings  arc  long  and  pointed.  The 
shearwaters  spend  their  lives  mostly  on  the  ocean,  rarely  visiting  the  shore  except  for 
the  purpose  of  incubation. — The  Oreateb,  Wandering,  or  CiNEREOtrs  Shearwatkb 
{P.  einereui  or  major)  is  about  18  inches  long,  the  upper  parrs  blackish  brown ;  the 
throat,  breast,  and  belly  gray.  Young  birds  are  entirely  brown,  the  upper  parts  darktst. 
This  species  is  frequently  seen  on  the  s.w.  coasts  of  Britain.  It  is  \cfy  abundant  on 
those  of  Newfoundland. — The  Manx  Shearwater  (P.  Anglorvm)  is  much  more  common 
on  the  British  coasts,  and  is  found  also  in  more  northern  regions.  It  is  about  14  tndiei 
long,  grayish  black,  the  neck  mottled  with  gray,  the  throat  and  all  the  under  paiU 
white.    It  breeds  on  islets,  in  rabbit-burrows,  or  in  crevices  of  Uie  rociu. — ^There  an 
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several  /ittaer  apecieo  in  warmer  climates. — TlM  name  sbeanrater  is  sometimes  also  gives 
U>  the  skimmers. 

SHIiA.TH-BIIX,  Chionia,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family,  e/ii'onufz,  placed  l)y  many 
naturulisu  among  the  ffraUa,  utit  by  others  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  galUnaceoti$ 
order,  and  ranked  by  Mr.  Bwainson  among  columbida.  Tlie  legs  arc  stout  tiud  mod- 
erately long,  the  toes  much  resemble  those  of  the  common  fowl,  but  the  foie-toea  are 
united  at  tlie  base.  The  bill  is  thiclt  and  conical,  uad  the  base  is  covered  by  a  horny 
abeatb,  which  the  bird  has  the  power  of  raising  and  depressing.  The  Whitb  Bheath- 
Bnx  {G.  alba)  ir.habits  the  shores  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  neighborhig  islands, 
and  feeds  ou  molluslut,  crustaceans,  and  whatever  animal  substance  is  thrown  up  by  the 
'waves.    It  is  about  the  size  of  a  partridge. 

SHXATHIKO  is  a  protection  for  the  wooden  planking  of  the  immersed  portion  of 
a  ship  from  the  attacks  of  the  teredo  and  other  worni.«,  mollusks,  and  marine  animals, 
-which,  especially  in  hot  climates,  adhere  to  the  bottom  and  eat  into  the  timber,  while 
they  retard  the  vessel's  progress.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Trajan  sheets  of  lead  were  used 
as  sheathing.  Thin  deal  boards,  about  half  an  inch  thick,  were  in  mure  modern  times 
nailed  on  and  frequently  changed;  but  about  the  comiiiencenient  of  the  pivseut  ccn> 
tury  plates  of  copper  were  introduced,  which  have  been  found  most  effectual,  though 
expensive.  The  gradual  oxidation  of  the  copper  by  the  action  of  the  sea-water  pro- 
duces a  sort  of  poison,  which  prevents  any  marine  animal  from  adhering,  and  keeps  a 
clean  bottom.  The  copper,  however,  slowly  wears  away  in  this  oxidation,  and  requires 
renewing  after  a  few  years.  To  prevent  this  loss  various  methods  have  been  devised, 
^r  H.  Davy  applied  what  he  called  protectors,  consisting  of  pieces  of  iron  and  zinc 
on  different  parts  of  the  eoppei-;  the  action  of  the  water  on  the  two  metals  produced 
•  small  galvanic  current,  wluch  prevented  the  copper  from  oxidizing;  but  it  beoame 
forthwith  encased  in  barnacles  and  weeds.  For  ships  staliouary  in  harbor,  as  hulk% 
ahips-in-ordiuary,  etc.,  this  system  of  protection  answers  well;  but  it  fails  for  sea-going 
Teasels,  together  with  many  other  protecting  mixtures  which  have  been  tried,  from 
the  fact  that  in  proportion  as  the  copper  is  saved  from  oxidation,  by  so  much  does 
it  cease  to  repel  the  incrustations  which  always  threaten  it. 

SHEAVE.    Sec  Pullet. 
SHE'BA.    Sec  Sab.sahb. 

SHEBOY'GAN,  a  co.  in  e.  Wisconsin,  on  the  w.  shore  of  lake  Michigan ;  drained 
^  the  Onion,  Mullet,  and  Shelwygan  rivers;  traversed  by  the  Wisconsin  Central,  the 
Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  and  Western,  and  the  Bheboy.i^an  and  Fond  du  Lac  railroads; 
about  500  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  84,206—28,274  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  about  one- 
thitd  woodland,  and  thereat  fertile  prairie;  wheat,  oats,  hny,  wool,  and  dairy  products 
are  tho  staples.     Co.  sent,  Sheboygan. 

SREBOTOAir,  a  t.  and  port  of  Wisconsin,  on  the  w.  bank  of  lake  Michigan, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Sheboygan  river,  52  m.  n.  of  Milwaukee.  It  was  settled  in  1880, 
has  a  good  harbor,  with  mills  at  Shebovgan  falls,  6  m.  above,  and  a  large  trade  ia 
wheat  .and  timber.     Pop.  70,  5,810;  '76, '6.828. 

SHFCH'EM!.  a  city  in  central  Palestine  on  mount  Ephraim,  about  65  m.  n.  of  Jem* 
salem.  It  was  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge,  and  the  first  capital  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Israel. 
It  is  called  Sychar  in  the  Now  Testament.  After  being  destroyed  in  the  war  with  the 
Romans  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian  and  called  Neapoli.s.  On  coins  still 
found  it  is  called  Fiavia  Neapolis.  Its  present  name  is  NablQs.  Its  situation  is  exceed- 
ingly beautiful.    Present  population  6,000,  mostly  Mohammedans. 

SHZCHI'HAH  (from  thaeJtan,  to  reside,  rest),  a  word  used  in  post-biblical  times  by 
the  Jews,  and  adopted  by  early  Christian  writers:  expressive  of  the  presence  of  the 
dirine  majesty  in  heaven,  among  the  people  of  Israel,  or  in  the  sanctuary.  It  is  first 
foti'nd  used  in  the  Chaldee  versions  (Targums)  as  a  kind  of  periphrasis  for  the  person  of 
Clod,  wherever  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  corporeal :  thus  being  a  kind  of  spiritual 
interpretation  of  anthropomorphism.  The  sbechinah  is  not  supposed  to  have  dwelt  in 
the  second  temple,  but  it  is  to  return  with  the  Messiah.  The  particular  place  where  the 
shechinat  was  supposed  to  dwell  was  the  "  mercy-seat  between  the  cherubim."  The 
(dierubim  or  other  angels  were  always  more  or  less  connected  with  the  shcchinab  itself, 
aa  in  Ibd  phrases  "  the  heavenly  hosts,"  "hosts  of  saints."  etc. ,  accompanying  the  divine 
presence.  Tl.e  first  mention  of  the  word  is  found  in  tlie  Targum  Jerushalmi,  Gen.  ill 
S4^"  And  Ho  expelled  Adam,  and  caused  to  reside  the  splendor  of  his  shechinah  from 
the  bcginnmg  at  the  c.  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  above  the  two  cherubim."  (Second 
recension:  "between  the  two  cherubim.")  Another  characteristic  instance  of  its  use  is 
found  in  the  version  of  Onkelos,  Deut,  iii.  24—"  Thou  art  God,  thy  divine  shechinah  is 
in  heaven  above,  and  rules  on  earth  below." 

8HEDD,  William  GRKENOireH  Thater,  d.d.,  lud.,  b.  Mass.,  1820;  graduated  at 
the  nniversity  of  Vermont,  1889.  and  at  Andover  seminary,  1843;  pastor  of  a  Cong^ea- 
tional  church  at  Brandon,  Vt.,  1844-45;  professor  of  English  literature  in  the  univcrmi^ 
of  Vermont,  1845-62;  of  sacred  rhetoric  and  pastoral  theology.  Auburn  seminary  (PreS' 
byterian),  1862-68;  and  of  ecclesiastical  histoiy,  Andover  theological  seminary,  1868-69| 
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pastor  of  the  Brick  Fresbyterktii  church,  Kew  T«rk,  1869-48;  professor  of  biblicftl  liter- 
ature. Union  seminary  (Presbyterian),  New  York,  1863-74,  and  now  profeasor  of  geology 
there.  Among  other  works  he  has  published  System  cf  Rhetoric;  Philoiopliy  of  Hitiory; 
Dueounet  and  Emayt;  History  of  GhiinHan  Doctrine;  and  HomiUtia  and  Pastoral  Theol- 
ogy. His  history  of  doctrine  has  been  highly  appreciated.  As  a  theologian  he  is  regarded 
as  developing  tlie  sterner  elements  more  fully  than  is  common  in  recent  years. 

.,  SHEE,  Sir  Martin  Archer,  d.ci..,  1770-18S0;  b.  Dublin.  He  studied  art  under 
p.  R.  West  in  Dublin,  and  iu  London  under  sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  to  whom  he  was  intro- 
liuced  by  Edmund  Burke.  In  1798  lie  was  made  an  associate  of  the  Royal  art  academy, 
file  became  president  of  the  academy  in  1880,  and  iu  the  same  year  was  knighted.  Ue 
'Swas  a  porti'iiit  painter  of  great  popularity,  though  inferior  in  genius  to  Lawrence.    He 

publishL'd,  in  1805,  SJiymes  on  Art,  a  poem  praised  in  Byron's  Englisli  Bards  UTid  Scotch 

JSetieicers.    Jlis  tragedy  Alaseo,  1^,  refused  a  license  as  treasonable,  was  printed,  but 

has  little  or  no  merit. 

SHEEP,  Otis,  a  genus  of  ruminaDt  quadrupeds  of  the  family  caprida,  so  nearly  allied 
to  goals  that  the  propriety  of  generic  distinction  is  Tcry  doubtful.  They  differ  from 
goals  in  having  the  outline  of  the  face  moi-e  or  less  arched  and  convex;  the  horns  spiral, 
M>metinies  veiy  large  iu  the  males — iu  domestication,  however,  often  wanting  in  the 
females,  and  also  in  the  males  of  some  breeds;  the  chin  destitute  of  a  beard;  a  sac  or 
pit  between  the  toes  of  each  foot,  lined  with  hair,  and  secreting  a  fatty  matter.  It  is 
supposed  by  some  tliiit  all  the  wild  sheep  existing  in  different  parts  of  the  world  are 
mere  varieties  of  one  species,  but  of  this  there  is  no  sufficient  proof,  nor  is  there  any- 
thing more  than  unsupported  conjecture  in  any  of  the  opinions  advanced  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  domestic  sheep,  such,  for  example,  as  tliat  which  refers  it  to  the  moufflon 
(q.v.),  or  that  which  ascribes  different  domesticated  breeds  to  different  wild  originals,  u 
tue  moufflon  and  the  argali  (q.v.). 

All  the  wild  sheep  known  are  natives  either  of  mountainous  regiops  or  of  dry  and 
elevated  table-lands.  They  are  gregarious,  a  character  which  the  domesticated  sheep 
fully  retains.  They  arc  generally  seen  in  small  flocks,  and  are  not  easily  approached, 
taking  refuge  in  flight,  a  thnrp  whistling  sound,  emitted  by  one  of  the  rams,  serving  ai 
an  alarm  to  the  whole  Stick ;  although  tlicy  are  very  cspnble  of  making  a  vigorous  defense 
-when- driven  to  close  combut.  A  ram  of  the  domestic  species  is,  indeed,  able  to  sustain 
jk  conflict  with  a  bull,  taking  advantage  of  his  far  greater  agility  and  butting  against  his 
^e  with  his  strongly  nrmed  fureliead.  A  ram  has  been  known  to  throw  a  bull  on  llie 
.ground  at  the  first  onset,  and  is  always  ready  to  defend  himself  and  his  companions 
against  a  dog.  Many  rams  exhibit  great  pugnacity.  Sheep  differ  from  goats  in  their 
mode  of  ligliting.  Goats  rc-ar  themselves  on  their  hind-legs,  and  throw  themselves  side- 
vays  on  their  adversary,  to  bring  the  points  of  their  horns  to  bear.  Sheep  rush  straight 
at  each  other,  a  mode  which  better  suits  the  different  stylo  of  armatiiro  of  the  head. 
Bams  of  the  blaok-faced  voriety  arc  especially  powerful  with  their  heads,  and  oflen  at 
the  rutting  season  kill  each  other.  Their  naturally  strong  skull  is  considerably  protected 
in  battle  by  heavy  arched  horns.  A  thorough  ram  fight  is  a  terrifying  sight.  Tiie  two 
warriors  go  backward  each  some  15  or  20  yards,  and  then  meet  each  other  with  great 
violence,  their  Ijcads  cracking  loudly,  and  their  beam-ends  rising  in  response  to  the 
collision  of  heads.  Ewes  of  this  breed  fight  also.  Sheep  without  horns  are  not  so 
pugnacious  as  the  mountain  breeds. 

All  the  wild  sheep  have  short  wool,  with  an  outer  clothing  of  long  and  nearly  straight 
hair.  But  even  the  long  hnir— at  least  on  the  moufiSon— has  the  jjeculiar  character  of 
"wool,  in  that  roughness  of  surface  which  gives  it  the  property  of  felting  (see  Hair  and 
Fei-t).  One  effect  of  domestication  in  the  common  fclieep  has  been  to  cause  the  dieap- 
^aranco  of  the  outer  long  hair,  and  to  produce  instead  an  increase  of  the  length  and 
abundance  of  the  wool,  an  object  of  great  importance  to  the  sheep-farmer.  In  neglected 
breeds  of  the  common  sheep  the  two  kinds  of  hair  or  wool  are  very  apparent.  In  some 
tropical  climates  the  sheep  loses  its  abundant  fleece,  and  is  covered  with  hair  little  tohgei 
than  that  of  the  ox. 

Although  not  equal  to  goats  In  their  adaptation  to  rocky  steeps,  and  not  endowed 
with  BVich  power  of  leaping  from  crag  to  crag,  most  breeds  of  sheep  exhibit  a  strong  difr 
position  to  seek  their  fo<S  in  places  where  no  animal  not  very  agile  and  sure-footed 
could  venture;  and  those  of  tlie  domesticated  breeds  which  retain  much  of  their  orieinai 
wildness  are  thus  adapted  to  situations  in  which  otherwise  the  pasture  would  beof  liltle 
value  to  man.  Every  one  who  has  seen  the  lambs  frisking  on  a  Highland  hill,  in  a  flue 
evening,  must  have  admired  their  nimble  movements  in  places  where  a  herd-lwy  could 
With  dilflculty  scrnmble.  In  fine  weather  sheep  ascend  the  heights;  and  in  cold  and 
•tormy  weather  they  repair  to  the  lower  grounds.  In  modern  times  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  remove  the  large  flocks  from  niounlainous  regions  to  lower  grounds  to  past 
the  winter;  and  in  the  fall  of  the  year  shepherds  have  difflculty  in  preventing  the  ani- 
laals  from  leaving  the  summer  pastures  too  early  if  the  weather  is  unfavorable.  On  the 
Other«hand,  if  fine  spring  weather  sets  in  before  the  period  of  removal  from  the  winter 
quarters,  the  flixiks  keep  pressing  toward  the  summering  regions.  Mountain  sheep  have 
wvored  spots  wliithcr  tticy  go  rcgidarly  over  night,  aud  the  ewus  generally  have  cboi« 
locaUties  to  which  they  go  to  lamb.    They  get  iau<ii  attached  to  certain  pastures,  wm> 
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nany  of  fhcm  lave  been  known  to  r6ttlm  stealthily,  in  the  coone  ot  a  tew  days,  to 
their  native  or  appreciiited  paBturca,  tiiough  remoTed  some  hundreds  of  miles. 

A  very  interesting  sppcies  of  tlie  wild  sheep  is  tlie  Kookt  MonNi'AtJJ  Sheep,  or  Bmm 
HoKN  {O.  mtmtana),  of  North  America.  '  It  is  eqnul  in  size  to  the  argall,  which  it  much 
resembles  also  in  its  general  appearance,  and  in  the  size  and  curvature  of  its  horns.  The 
liorns  of  the  old  rams  attain  so  greata  size,  and'  are  so  much  curved  downward  and 
forward,  that  they  often  efTectually  prevent  the  animal  from  feeding,  on  level  ground. 
The  abode  of  this  species  is  in  the  most  craggy  and  inaccessible  parts  ot  the  Roclcy 
mountains.  The  flesh  is  of  the  very  -finest  quality.  The  wool  is  very  fine,  and  fully  ant 
inch  and  a  half  long;  it  is  comple'tely  concealed  by  long  hairs.  The  general  color  isj 
brown,  paler  on  the  lower  parts;  the  old  rams  are  alinost  white  in  spring.  Tlie 
AouDAD  (O.  <ra^e2apA««)isanativeof  then,  of  Africa,  inhabiting  chiefly  tlie  lofty  partsof 
the  Atlas  mountains.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  bearded  argali,  although  it  has  no  lieard 
on  the  chin ;  but  the  throat,  the  chest,  and  the  front  of  the  forelegs  are  remarlcably 
adorned  with  long  shaggy  hair.  On  other  parts  the  liair  is  comparatively  short,  with  an 
underclothing  of  short  wool.  The  color  is  a  uniform  reddish-yellow.  The  tail  is  longec 
than  in  tlie  other  wild  species,  and  is  terminated  by  a  kind  of  tuft  of  long  Irnirs.  TIM 
lioms  are  not  so  large  as  in  the  other  wild  species.  In  size, the  aoudad  exceeds  the  moufflon^ 
but  is  not  equal  to  the  argali.  The  French  call  it  moi^fflon  a  mouehettet,  cit  mfllea 
moufflon,  from  the  long  hair  of  its  forelegs. 

The  CoKMOK  Sbbef  {0.  aii«»)  was  probably  the  first  animal  domesticated  by  man. 
We  are  told  in  the  booVc  of  Genesis  that  Abel  was  "a  keeper  of  sheep,"  and  that  ha 
brought  an  offering  unto  the  Lord  "of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock  and  of  the  fat  thereof.". 
And  from  that  time  until  the  death  of  Christ,  lambs  continued  to  be  the  most  frequent 
sacrificial  offerings,  both  among  the  patriarchs  and  the  Jews.  The  felting  and  weaving 
of  wool  were  unquestionably  among  the  earliest  of  the  arts.  The  wool  was  probably  at 
first  pulled  from  the  skin,  a  rude  and  even  cruel  practice,  which  it  is  said  still  3ub8ist» 
in  some  countries,  and  was  not  very  long  ago  relinquished  in  the  Orkney  islands.  W« 
read  in  Genesis  xxxviii.  of  Judah  shearing  his  sheep,  and  there  is  abundance  of  other 
evidence  that  the  better  mode  of  cblaiiiing  the  fleece  has  been  in  use  from  remote  an-, 
tiquity.  The  leather  made  of  the  skin  of  the  slieep  is  much  employed  in  bookbinding,' 
and  for  making  gloves.  In  patriarchal  times,  the  milk  was  much  used,  as  it  still  is  la 
some  countries;  it  is  richer  than  cow's  mflk,  and  the  cheese  made  of  it  has  a  sharp  taste 
and  strong  flavor,  which,  however,  are  greatly  roiished  by  some.  In  Britain  the  milk  ia 
now  very  little  used.  In  some  mountainous  parts  of  India  the  sheep  is  oven  used  as  a 
beast  of  burden,  carrying  loads  of  from  85  to  40  pounds,  over  rough  tracks,  and  up  steep 
cra^,  where  almost  no  other  animal  could  be  employed.  ' 

Those  who  watch  sheep  carefully,  or  keep  tliem  as  pets.  And  them  by  no  means 
devoid  of  intell'-gence.  They  have,  however,  a  stupid  habit  of  following,  without  scruple, 
the  leader  of  the  flock;  so  that,  when  sheep  are  being  driven  across  a  narrow  bridge,  or 
where  a  fence  separates  the  road  from  a  precipice,  if  anything  occur  to  deter  them  from 
proceeding  in  the  proper  path,  and  one  break  over  the  fence  or  parapet,  more  of  the 
flock  may  he  expected  to  follow,  as  has  sometimes  happened,  to  their  utter  destruction.' 
Sheep  very  soon  come  to  know  the  voice  of  the  shepherd,  and  also  the  appenrance  as 
well  as  the  Ijark  of  the  shepherd's  dog.  Though  they  stand  more  in  awe  of  the  shep- 
herd's voice  or  commands  than  of  any  other  human  being's,  the  dogs  regularly  moving 
among  them  fail  to  keep  them  in  such  subjection  ns  strange  ones  do. 

The  "  rutting"  is  from  September  till  the  middle  of  December,  according  to  the  variety 
of  sheep  and  the  system  of  feeding.  White-faced  modern  breeds  have  the  tupn  early 
among  them,  and  the  hill  flocks  are  later.  The  period  of  gestation  is  from  20  to  31 
weeks.  Ewes  occupying  sown  or  low-ground  pastures  lamb  in  March,  while  those  not  so 
well  provided  for — the  mountain  sheep — do  not  drop  their  lambs  usuoUy  till  April.  Th« 
ancient  breeds  generally  have  only' one  lamb  in  a  season,  hut  modern  highly  fed  varie- 
ties frequently  nave  twins,  occasionally  triplets,  but  rarely  more.  Lambs  intended  to 
come  early  into  the  market  are  as  often  as  possible  dropped  in  January.  Oenerally  lambs 
are  weaned  in  July  and  August.  Weaning  of  breeding  or  store  lambs,  however,  is  a 
feature  of  modern  sheep-farming;  at  one  time  it  was  not  unoommon  to  see  several 

fenerations  persistently  following  the  parent  stem.  The  sheaiing  season  ranges  from 
[ay  1  till  the  middle  of  July,  according  to  the  description  of  sheep,  the  mature  of 
the  feeding,  etc.  Autumn  is  the  most  common  time  for  the  "dipping,"  "juicing," 
or  "  smearing"  of  the  flocks,  to  kill  vermin,  prevent  skin  disease,  and  preserve  and  ctuti- 
vate  the  wool  crop. 

The  great  object  for  which  the  ancient  Britons  possessed  sheep  before  tlto  Roman 
invasion  was  the  production  of  wool.  The  demand'for  butcher-meat  has  now  raised  the 
value  of  mutton  and  lamb  so  much  that  the  farmer  flnds  it  profitable  to  devote  much  of 
bis  attention  to  supply  the  market  with  these  articles;  and  those  breeds  of  sheep  ars 
reckoned  most  valuable  which  are  most  suitable  for  this  purpose,  even  although  the 
quality  of  the  wool  is  inferior.  When  there  was  no  food  for  sheep  but  the  natural  pas- 
ture, tlie  animals  could  not  be  fattened  for  the  maiket  except  during  summer,  and  not 
until  tbey  had  attained  an  age  of  three,  four,  or  five  years;  whereas  much  of  the  muttoti 
ns-w  consumed  is  the  flesh  of  sheep  not  mors  than  two  years  oldi  fattening  being  aided 
by  turnips,  mangold,  <rfl-cnke,  etc.- 
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I  Tlie  young  branches  of  lieatb,'and  !a  lower  adtuatione,  the  shoots  offunte,  often  aerv*. 
M  food  for  sheep,  when  the  supply  of  grass  fails.  Sheep  delight  in  tibort  grass  and 
peculiar  hcrbagii  of  hill  piistiires  and  baro  downs;  and  the  mutton  produced  in  such 
pastures,  and  by  the  breeds  most  suitable  to  them,  is  of  superior  quality  to  that  of  the 
targe  fat  sheep  fed  ou  richer  soils.  The  latter  are  also  more  liable  to  many  diseases, 
particularly  where  the  ground  id  at  all  moist.  Aromatic  and  bitter  herbs  are  particularly 
relished  by  sheep. 

The  breeds  of  sheep  are  very  numerous,  aiid  very  different — The  Bi.ack-vaced 
Bhkep  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  of  the  north  of  England  is  perhaps  as  near  the 
original  type  as  any  existing  breed.  Both  male  and  female  have  horus;  those  of  the 
ram  large,  with  two  or  more  spiral  twists,  those  of  the  ewe  much  smaller,  and  little 
twisted.  The  face  and  legs  are  not  always  black.  Many  are  speckled,  and  some  prin- 
cipally white.  The  black-faced  sheep  is  robust,  very  active,  and  hardy ;  enduring  the 
rigors  of  a  severe  winter  when  sheep  of  most  of  the  breeds  common  in  Britain  would 
perish.  It  survives  on  little  food,  and  shifts  admirably  for  itself  in  a  snow-»torm.  The 
small  quantity,  and  even  inferior  quality,  of  food  with  which  a  black-faced  sheep  will 
tide  over  a  snow-storm  is  most  surprising.  As  an  instance  of  the  tenacity  of  life  in 
black-faced  sheep,  under  certain  circumstances,  they  liave  been  known  to  be  buried  five 
weeks  under  a  snow-wreath  and  come  out  alive.  It  has  a  bright,  quick  eye,  with  an 
expression  very  different  from  that  softness  which  is  seen  in  many  of  the  breeds  pre- 
ferred for  lower  grounds  and  better  pastures.  The  wool  is  long  and  coarse,  nod  the 
weight  of  the  fleece  from  8  to  4  pounds;  but  the  mutton  is  of  the  finest  quality ;  and  on  tliis 
account,  and  its  liarditiess,  this  breed  is  preferred  to  any  other  in  many  mountainous 
districts  and  on  rough  elevated  moors.— The  Welsh  Sbeep  is  much  smaller  than  the 
black-faced;  both  sexes  horned:  the  color  various;  the  mutton  highly  esteemed;  the 
fleece  seldom  weighs  3  pounds. — A  very  little  larger  breed  with  big  buslty  tail,  hornier, 
or  with  short  and  little  twisted  horns,  has  long  existed  in  the  Shetland  and  Orkney 
islands;  its  wool  affording  the  material  for  the  manufacture  of  Shetland  hose.  The 
Shetland  and  Orkney  sheep  are  very  hardy,  and  in  winter  feed  much  ou  seaweed. — 
Smaller  than  either  of  these,  and,  indeed,  remarkably  diminutive,  is  the  hornless  Bhb. 
TOM  Shee1>. — The  Fobbst  Shref  of  England,  so  cidled  from  being  pastured  in.  the 
royal  forests,  has  now  in  most  jilaces  been  supplanted  by  other  breeds.  They  are  still 
to  Ik  seen  on  the  Imrren  grounds  between  the  British  and  Bristol  channels;  and  the 
mutton  is  iu  much  request  in  the  London  market.  The  original  forest  sheep  was  gener 
Ally  small,  with  face  and  legs  russet  brown  or  gray,  wild,  restless,  and  diflicult  to  fatten, 
but  producing  wool  of  fine  quality. — The  Dobset  Sheep  is  ouo  of  the  best  of  the  old 
English  upland  breeds.  Both  sexes  have  small  horns.  'The  wool  and  mutton  arc  of 
medium  quality;  but  the  ewes  are  remarkable  for  their  fecundity,  and  the  abundance  of 
their  milk:  and  this  breed  is  valued  as  affording  a  nupply  of  early  lamb  for  the  London 
market. — The  Ryeland  Shebp  has  long  existed  in  Herefordshire  and  some  neighboring 
counties  of  England.  It  is  small,  ehort-limbed,  white,  hornless;  produces  excellent 
mutton;  and  betore  the  introduction  of  merino  wool,  its  wool  wus  preferred  to  every 
other  kind  for  the  manufacture  of  the  finest  broadcloths. — The  Chkviot  Shkep  has 
existed  from  time  immemorial  on  the  Cheviot  bills.'.nnd  is  ifow  very  widely  diffiised 
over  a  considerable  part  of  England  and  almost  nil  parts  of  Scotland,  l)ciug  hardy  and  ^-ell 
(Mlapted  for  high  grounds',  although  it  is  inferior  in  hardiness  to  the  block-faced.  Cliev- 
lots,  however,  rather  excel  the  black-faced  both  in  size  and  in  the  value  of  the  fleece;  but 
nqpire  a  richer  posture.  Ewes  are  hornless,  and  the  rams  almost  so.  The  general  fig- 
ure is  longer  than  that  of  the  black-faced  sheep.  They  are  narrow  in  shape,  with  slender 
forequarters  and  long  pricked  cars.  ■  The  color  is  white,  the  face  and  legs  occasionally 
mottled  with  gray,  but  generally  quite  white.  The  fleece  weighs  from  3  to  5  pounds. 
Great  attention  has  for  many  years  been  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  this  breed. — The 
Leicesttes  Sheep  is  another  of  the  most  valuable  breeds.  This  breed,  as  it  now  exists, 
is  a  result  of  the  skill  and  care  of  Mr.  Bakewell,  who,  soon  after  the  middle  of  hist  cen- 
tttty,  began  to  make  experiments  for  the  improvement  of  the  old  Leicester  shce[> — a 
large,  coarse-boned  sheep,  not  easily  fattened,  and  with  coarse  long  wool,  of  which, 
however,  the  fleece  weighed  from  8  to  10  pounds.  The  new  Leicester  sheep  has  wool 
moderately  long,  of  better  quality,  the  average  weight  of  the  fleece  being  about  7  or  8 
pounds,  and  is  easily  rendered  very  fet  It  is  naturally  very  brond  ou  the  back,  with 
finely  arched  ribs.  The  color  is  white.  Both  sexes  arc  hornless.  The  Leicester  sheep 
is  now  common  in  all  but  the  mouQtainous  parts  of  Britain,  and  other  breeds  have  been 
improved  by  crossing  with  it,  particularly  various  breeds  of  long-wpoled  sheep,  which 
have  long  existed  in  different  parts  of  Engltmd,  as  those  of  Lincolnshire,  Romhey 
Maish,  etc. — A  famoas  long-woolcd  breed  is  that  called  the  Cotswold  or  Gix>ucb8TEB, 
the  wool  of  which  was  in  great  esteem  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  bearing  a  higlier 
price  than  any  other  wool.  In  1464  Edward  IV.  sent  a  present  of  Cotswold  rams  to 
Henry  of  Castile;  and  in  1468  a  similar  present  was  sent  to  John  of  Aragon.  The  Cots- 
wold breed,  however,  as  it  at  present  exists,  has  been  modified  by  crossing  with  tJie 
Leicester,  and  produces  shorter  wool  and  better  mutton  than  in  former  times. — The 
Booth  Down  Sheep  has  recently  been  improved  with  the  utmost  care.  The  color  is 
generally  white,  and  the  face  ana  legs  ore  generally  dun,  black,  or  speckled.  Both  sexes 
Me  hornless.     The  wool  is  short,  very  close,  and  curled.    The  south  down  derives  its 
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origin  Md  narfle  from  the.  chalky  dHentfofUMSoadi of  England;  but  U  now  met  with 
throughout  England  and  the  south  of  Scotland.  Tlic  Shropshire  sheep  are  lurge,  tviUi 
thick  wool  somL'thing  like  the  south  down.  They  are  hornless,  and  black  or  dun  in  the 
face  and  legs.  Tliey  come  early  to  maturity,  but  are  suited  only  for  fiuer  climates  and 
good  keep.  The  Oxford  down  is  a  heavy,  somewhat  soft  sheep,  without  horns,  and 
capable  of  mpid  and  great  development  under  good  treatment.  It  is  not  suited  to  very 
cold  and  exposed  situations. 

The  Iceland  Sheep  is  remarkable  for  very  frequently  having  three,  four,  or  five 
horns.  They  are  good  butchers'  animals,  being  deep  and  thick  in  the  carcass,  though 
rather  short  in  the  quurter.  The  same  peculiarity,  or  monstrosity,  as  it  may  be  deemed, 
is  exhibited  by  the  slirep  of  some  of  the  most  northern  parts  of  Russia.  The  n.  of  Africa 
possesses  a  breed  of  sheep  with  legs  of  great  length,  pendulous  ears,  and  much  arched 
face;  the  woul  short  nnd  curled,  except  on  the  neck  and  shoulders,  which  have  a  kind 
of  maue.  India  has  ulsu  a  hornless  breed,  with  pendulous  ears,  short  tail,  and  very  fine 
much-curled  wool.  The  Broad-taii-ed  or  Fat-tailbd  Sheep  is  found .  in  many  parts 
of  Asia,  as  iu  Syria,  India,  and  China,  also  in  Barbary,  and  is  now  very  abundant  in  the 
colony  of  the  cape  of  Oood  Hope.  It  is  rather  of  small  size,  with  soft  and  short  wool. 
Its  cluef  characteristic  is  the  enormous  development  of  the  tail,  by  the  accumulation  of 
a  mass  of  fat  ou  each  side,  so  great  that  the  tail  has  been  known  to  wei^h  70  or  80  Ibc 
The  tall  is  highly  e^trcmed  ns  a  delicacy,  and  to  protect  it  from  being  injured  by  drag- 
ging on  the  ground,  the  shepherd  sometimes  attaches  a  board  to  it,  or  even  a  small  car- 
riage with  whcL-l.«.  The  fat  of  the  tail  is  often  used  instead  of  butter.  It  is  less  solid 
than  other  fat.  The  Fat-hcmpkd  Sheep  of  southern  Tartnry  has  a  similar  accumula- 
tion of  fat  on  the  rump,  falling  down  in  two  great  masses  behind,  and  often  entirely 
concealing  the  f-hort  inil.  The  Astrakhan  or  Bucrarian  Sheep  has  the  wool  twisted 
In  spirttl  curls,  and  of  very  fine  quaHtv.  The  Circas.sinn  sheep  has  a  remarkably  long 
tail,  covered  with  flue  long  wool,  whicn  trails  on  the  ground.  The  Wallachian  Sheep, 
cODiraen  in  Hungaiy,  as  well  as  in  the  country  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  magnitude  of  its  horns,  and  their  direction.  They  make  one  great 
spiral  turn,  and  then  generally  rise  up  from  the  head  to  a  great  height,  twisting  round  M 
tuey  rise.    The  woul  is  soft,  and  b  concealed  by  long  hair. 

SHEEP  (nnte)  were  introduced  Into  the  American  colony  of  Jamestown,  Va.,  in  1800, 
and  into  New  York  nnd  Massachusetts  about  1625.  Within  40  years  the  number  in  tho 
colonies  hud  increased  to  8,000.  The  breeds  generally  esteemed  the  l)est  in  the  United 
States  ore  the  Veraiont  Brewer  and  Atwood  flocks;  though  the  French,  Saxon,  andr< 
Spanish  merinos  are  favorites  with  some.  The  Leicester  breed  is  considered  the  best  iot 
the  farmer,  being  heavy  in  carcass  and  full  in  yield  of  wool.  Southdowns  are  preferred^ 
for  their  mutton,  nnd  the  Cotswold  is  highly  considered.  The  total  number  of  sheep^  in 
the  United  States  iu  1880  was  40,766,900,  valued  at  $80,280,587,  the  average  price  being 
12.21.  The  Inrtrest  number  in  any  one  state  'was  7,646,800,  iu  California;  the  smallest 
number,  in  Rhode  Island.  28,200.  There  were  6,148,000  in  Texas;  2.205,800  in  New 
York;  4,080.000  in  Ohio.  The  highest  average  price  was  $4.01,  in  New  Jersey;  the 
lowest,  $1.44,  in  Georgia. 

8HESP-L0USE.  or  Sheep-tick,  or  (in  Scotland)  Kaid,  Melophagvi  ovimu,  an  insect  of 
the  fiimilv  hijypobotcida,  to  which  also  the  forest-fly  belongs,  ranked  in  the  order  tliptera, 
although  in  this  genus  the  wings  are  completely  wanting.  It  lives  among  the  wool  of 
sheep,  and  particularly  of  lambs,  sucking  the  blood  of  the  animal,  and  is  most  abundant 
in  the  early  part  of  summer.  Where  it  fixes  its  head  in  the  skin  a  large  round  tumor  is 
formed.  Its  body  is  very  compressed  and  smooth,  of  a  rusty  color,  the  head  and  thorax 
aniall,  the  abdomen  large.  The  female  does  not  lay  eggs,  but,  like  the  other  hippobot- 
tidm,  batches  tlie  egg  and  nourishes  the  larva  within  her  own  body,  till  it  passes  into  the 
papa  state,  when  "it  is  deposited,  oval-shaped  and  shining,  fastened  to  the  wool  of  the 
sheep.  Kieep-fiirmers  use  various  washes  or  dipt  for  the  destruction  of  these  creatures, 
many  of  which  are  arsenical.  A  patent  was  obtained  a  few  years  since  for  a  Bheep-dip, 
of  which  carlMilic  acid  is  a  principal  ingredient. 

SHZBF'S-HZAS,  Sargut  mn,  a  flsh  of  the  family  iparidm,  plentiful  in  the  latter  part 
of  mimmer  on  some  parts  of  the  coast  of  North  America,  and  highly  esteemed  for  the 
6ble.  'Tt  sometimes  attains  a  weight  of  14  or  15  pounds.  A  very  large  flsh  is  sometimes 
sold  in  tfte  New  York  market  for  ii  price  eqniil  to  four  or  flve  pounds  steriing.  The 
flsherv  ii  therefore  of  some  importance.  Nets  are  used,  and  many  flsh  are  often  taken 
at  a  siriWe  haul,  which  are  immediately  packed  in  Ice  for  the  market.  It  is  difficult  to 
tiike  the  sheep's  liend  with  a  line,  as  Its  cutting  teeth  snnp  the  line  asunder.  The  genus 
targiu  hns  cutting  front  teeth,  and  round  teeth  in  the  buck  of  the  mouth.  A  rondelelU 
inbabita  the  Mediterranean,  and  has  lieen  esteemed  for  the  table  from  ancient  times. 
The  »arffi  feed  on  shell-fish  and  the  smaller  crustaceans,  which  they  easily  crush  with 
Oieir  round  teeth;  partly  also  on  sea- weeds. 

SHXZF-STSAUirO,  in  England,  is  felony,  and  is  punishable  with  penal  servitude 
from  three  to  fourteen  yearn,  or  imprisonment  for  two  years.  In  Scotland  it  is  «  capital 
olleuae,  though,  for  some  time,  it  has  never  been  punished  capitally. 

BHSEBJiZ.    See  Sbsjuz,  atUt.     . 
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SHEBBIiESS',  a  sca-portasd  navnl  arsenal  in  the  co.  of  Kent,  stands  on  the  n.w; 
cxtr:::iiity  t,l  Uic  isle  of  Blieppey,  at  flie  confluence  of  tlie  Tliames  and  Medway,  11  m.' 
C.U.O..  of  Glmtlmin.  It  consista  of  four  divisions,  Blue-Town,  Mile-Town,  •Marine-Town, 
aa.i  Wustininster,  and  ot  these  llie  flret  is  witliin  the  limits  of  tlie  gnrrison.  Tbe  dock- 
yard, mucli  exteuded  aud  improved  trithiu  recent  years,  is  now  one  of  the  finest  in 
Eiiropo.  It  covers  60  acres,  conipri8in,Qr.wet  and  drjr  docka,  immense  storelioiises,  and 
olflcial  residences.  '  Tlie  harbor  is  usually  crowded  witii  vessels  of  all  descriptions.  An 
extensive  oystcr-fisliery  is  carried  on  in  the  vicinity,  from  wliich  as  many  as  50,000  bush- 
els of  "  natives  "  have  been  sent  to  London  in  one  season.  At  Qairisou  point  is  the  resi- 
duoce  of  the  port-aduiiral,  the  telegraph,  coast-guard  station,  and  ban-acks.  The  chief 
trade  is  in  supplying  tbe  requirements  of  the  employees  in  the  various  government  estab- 
lishments, and  in  the  export  of  corn  seeds  and  oysters.  Tbe  neighborhood  was  once 
thought  to  be  very  unhealthy,  but  of  late  years  important  sanitary  works  have  been  car- 
ried out,  and  there  are  now  few  towns  uie  population  of  which  enjoy  better  health. 
Since  the  provision  of  direct  railway  communication  with  all  parts  of  England  tbe  town 
is  much  visited  during  the  summer  on  account  of  the  excellent  sea-bathing  there,  whicli 
is  under  the  management  of  a  local  joint-stock  company.  The  beach  and  cliffs  are  a 
favorite  resort  for  ramblers.  Pop.  '21,  13,936.  Shcerncss  was  captured  by  the  Dutch 
undur  De  Ruytur  in  1667,  and  here  the  mutiny  of  the  Norc  burst  forth  in  1798. 

8HSESS.  The  elemental  form  of  a  pair  of  sheers  consists  in  two  spars  fastened 
together  near  the  top.  with  a  pulley  at  the  point  of  junction,  and  held  by  a  ropo,  fastened 
to  any  convenient  ol>joct,  in  such  a  po.sition  that  the  weight  lifted  hangs  nearly  b'etweea 
the  spars.  This  fonns  an  easily  improvised  crane.  An  apparatus  of  this  kind,  of  great 
height  and  strength,  is  used  for  masting  vcs.sels.  In  the  principal  dock-yarda  there  are 
tall  permanent  sheers,  mounted  cither  on  the  side  of  ^  masting-dock  or  on  a  lloating  sheer- 
bulk. 

SHEET,  on  ship-board,  U  tbe  rope  by  which  each  of  the  lower  corners  of  a  square-sail, 
or4he  after-corner  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail,  is  held  down  iaorder  that  the  sail  may  be  tight- 
ooed  to  the  wind. 

SHEETINO,.  a  cloth  made  of  flax  or  cotton,  and  used  for  bed-linen.  It  is  chiefly  made 
in  Ireland  in  or  near  Belfa.st,  and  in  Scotland,  The  term  sheeting  is  also  applied  to  the 
coatrse  hempen  cloth  used  for  making  tarpaulins  (q.  v.). 

SHEFFIELD,  a  t.  in  w.  Massachusetts,  in  Berkshire  co. ;  pop.  '80,  township,  2,304 
It  is  built  Id  a  valley  31  m.  s.  of  Pittsfleld,  and  45  m.'w.  of  Springfield.  On  the  w.  are 
the  Taoonie  mountains,  on  the  e.  the  Iloosnc  range,  leaving  a  valley  at  tliis  point  4  m.  in 
width.  Farming  is  the  principal  occupation.  Berkshire  soda  springs  and  delightful 
scenery  attract  visitors,  invalids,  and  tourists.  Its  mineral  resources  arc  limestone, 
gneiss,  and  white  marble ;  the  latter,  of  excellent  quality,  supplied  the  columns  of  Gitard 
college,  Philadelphia,  and  was  used  in  the  new  court-house  at  New  York  city.  Trout- 
fishing  and  wood-cock  shooting  attract  sportsmen. 

SEEFFCELS,  an  important  manufacturing  t.  and  parliamentary  borough,  in  tbe  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  capital  of  on  independent  district,  called  Ilallamshire  (see 
SniBB);  it  is  picturesquely  situated  on  several  hills  that  slope  t')ward  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  Sheaf  and  Don,  140  m.  n.n.w.  of  London,  with  whi(^  it  is  connected  by  the 
Oroat  Northern  and  Midland  railways,  and  43  m.  e.s.w.  of  York.  The  town,  generally, 
is  well  built.  It  possesses  many  fine  public  buildings,  such  as  the  original  parish  cburiw, 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  240  ft.  long  by  180  ft.  broad;  St 
Mary's  Catholic  church,  suimonntcd  by  a  tower  200  ft.  high;  the  town-hall,  cutlers'  ball, 
corn  e.xohange;  the  new  miirket-hall,  or  Norfolk  market,  with  a  roof  of  glass  and  Iron, 
erected  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk  at  a  cost  of  about  £40,000;  music-hall,  assembly  rooms, 
theaters,  etc.  There  are  extensive  botanic  gardens,  and  a  fine  cemetery  about  a  mile 
from  the  town;  many  churches;  numerous  educational  establishments,  such  as  the  free 
grammar  School,  the  collegiate  school,  the  Wesley  college,  a  Lancasteiian  and  many 
national  schools,  free  writing-schools,  school  of  art"  besides  denominational  schools,  etcv 
also  a  medianics'  institution,  established  in  1832.  The  mechanics'  library  (1838)'  is  now 
merged  into  the  free  library,  which  contains  upward  of  11,000  volumes.  There  are  like-, 
wis;!  many  charitable  insUtutions.  As  far  back  as  tlie  time  of  Chaucer,  Sheffield  was, 
noted  for  the  manufacture  of  cutlery;  and  at  the  present  day  nn  endless  variety  of  articles 
iu  brass,  iron,  and  steel  is  produced  at  the  many  manufactories  with  which  the  town 
abounds;'Buch  as  knives  of  every  description,  silver  and  plated  articles,  britannia-metal 
goods,  coach-springs,  spades,  spindles,  hammers,  files,  saws,  boilers,  stoves,  grates,  but- 
toai,  etc.  In  March,  1864,  a  new  embankment,  constructed  for  the  Sheflield  water  com- 
pany, at  Bradfield,  gave  way,  and  let  out  a  body  of  water  95  ft.  high  from  a  reservoir  78 
acres  in  extent.  The  destruction  of  life  and  property  by  this  flood  was  unprecedented  in 
England:  250  persons  perished;  mills,  houses,  and  hamlets  were  swept  away  from  their 
foundations,  and,  apart  from  the  ruin  of  the  Bradfield  dam,  damage  was  done  to  private 
property  to  the  extent  of  close  upon  £300,000.  In  1866  trade  outrages,  in  the  form  of 
"  rBttening''^-^a  local  name  for  the  stealing  of  tools  and  wheeT-bands — and  of  unscrupu- 
lous treatment  of  the  lives  and  limj)s  of  non-union  men,  which  had  for  more  than  twenty" 
years  been  a  disgrace  to  Sheffield,  were  brought  to  a  prompt  check  by  a  royal  commission, 
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procured,  amoDg  other  inflaences,  by  the  loyal  outspokenness  of  the  locnl  press,  Two 
fin<'  churches  hiive  becu  i-ecenlly  erected — All  Saints,  a  crucifor;B,  early  second  pointed 
edificT,  in  1867;  aiul  Sliarrow  cliurcli,  of  tlie  late  first  Freucli  pointed  period,  in  1868. 
Since  1871  tbe  introduction  of  the  manufacture  of  arroor-plutes,  railwaV-spriugs,  tires, 
and  railH  has  given  a  reniurkable  impetus  to  the  growth  of  the  town.  The  Albert  hull, 
erected  in  1873,  is  a  commodious  building  which  seats  8,000  people.  Sheffield  has  three 
public  parks,  one  of  which  was  presented  to  the  town  in  1878.  Pop.  '7J,  239,946.  The 
borougii  returns  two  raembei's  to  parliaraeut.  Mary  queen  of  Scots  was  imprisoned  ia 
Shefiield  muuor-house,  about  2  m.  from  the  town,  for  12  or  H  years. 

SHEFFIELD  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL.    See  Yale  Coluegb. 

8HEFF0RD,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Quebec,  intersected  in  the  s.  by  the  Stanstead,  Sbefford 
an:i  Cbambly  railway;  !565  sq.m. ;  pop. '71,  19,077.  It  is  drahicd  by  the  Yamaska 
river  in  the  s.e.,  and  tbe  Black  river  in  the  north.  It  contains  extensive  beds  of  copper 
and  iron  ore.    Co.  seat,  Waterloo. 

SHEIK  (Arab,  elder,  aged  person),  a  title  of  reverence,  applied  chiefly  to  a  learned 
man,  or  a  reputed  saint,  but  also  used  sometimes  as  an  ordinary  title  of  respect,  like  the 
European  Mr.,  Uerr,  etc.,  before  the  name.  It  ia,  however,  only  given  to  a  Moslem. 
The  slieik  AMslam  is  the  chief  mufti  (q.v.)'  of  Mohammedanism  at  Constantinople;  a 
title  supposed  to  have  been  first  assumed  by  Mohammed  II.  at  his  conquest  of  Constan- 
tinople in  1453,  when  this  place  became  the  seat  of  bis  empire.  The  sheik  of  Mecca, 
by  virtue  of  his  supposed  (tescent  from  the  prophet,  levies  a  kind  of  tribute  on  all  the 
pilgrims  to  tlie  Kaaba.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  heads  of  Mohammedan  monasteries 
(our  al)bot  or  prior),  and  to  the  higher  order  of  religious  preachers.  Sheik  Al-Gebal 
(ancient  of  the  mountain)  is  the  name  of  the  prince  of  the  assaisins  (q.v.),  or  those 
Ismaelites  of  Irak,  who  undertook  to  assassinate  ull  those  whom  their  chief  would  pro- 
nounce to  be  his  enemies. 

8HE1L,  RiCHASD  Lalob,  1791-1861;  b.  Waterford,  Ireland;  graduated  at  Trinity 
college,  Dublin;  studied  law  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1814.  For  ei^ht  vears  he 
occupied  himself  chiefly  in  writing  several  successful  dramas,  of  which  J'/ie  Huguenot 
was  the  best  and  the  least  popular.  In  1833  was  printed  the  first  of  his  Skelehe*  of 
the  Iruh  Bar,  a.  keen  ,ind  witty  picture  of  the  life  and  manners  of  the  time,  published 
colleclively  in  185.3.  The  same  year  he  joined  the  "  Catholic  association,"  ana  in  IMS 
was  sent  to  oppoi=e  its  suppression  as  joint  advocate  with  Dnuiel  O'Connell  before  parlia- 
ment. He  soon  became  known  as  a  political  agitator  and  brilliant  orator;  was  elected 
to  parliament  in  1839;  aided  O'Connell  in  the  repeal  agitation,  but,  changing  his  posi- 
tion, took  office  under  the  Melbourne  ministry,  and  in  1850  was  sent  to  the  Tuscan  court 
as  British  ambassador. 


C'EL  (nklos,  from  shakal,  to  weigh)  originally  a  certain  standnrd  weight  in  use 
among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  by  which  the  value  of  mctnis,  metal  vessels,  and  other 
things  was  fixed.  Gradually  it  became  a  normal  piece  of  money,  both  in  gold  and  silver, 
marked  in  some  way  or  otlier  as  a  coin,  although  not  stamped.  The  gifts  to  the  sanctu- 
ary, the  fines,  the  taxes,  the  prices  of  merchandise,  are  all  reckoned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment by  the  sla^el,  not  counted  but  weighed.  Three  different  kinds  of  cold,  silver,  and. 
copper  shekels  are  mentioned:  the  common  shekel,  the  shekel  of  tlie  sanctuary  (probably 
of  double  value),  and  the  shekel  of  royal  weight.  Besides  these,  there  was  a  half-shekel 
(beka),  and  a  fourth  shekel.  The  sacred  shekel  was  equal  to  30  geras  (beans),  and  8,000 
sacred  shekels  made  a  talent  The  gold  shekel  is  reckoned  appro xinintivcly  to  contain  161 
Troy  grains,  the  silver  shekel  375.  During  the  Babylonian  exile,  the  Persian  money 
(dariki)  was  used  by  the  captives;  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  afterwiird  used  any  but  ths 
coin  of  their  foreign  rulers.  It  was  first  under  the  Maccabeeaus  that  national  money 
began  to  be  struck,  adorned  with  sacred  embl^tns,  and  with  inscriptions  in  the  native 
language  and  characters.  De  Saulcy  alone  assumes,  without  much  show  of  reason, 
Jewish  coins  to  have  existed  from  the  time  of  Alexander  the  great.  Simon,  the  "  prince 
and  high-priest,"  received,  according  to  1  Mace.  xv.  16,  the  permi.ssion  from  Antiochus 
Vll.  to  strike  coin  in  133  B.C.  The  emblems  are  sacred  branches,  sheaves,  flowers,  vases, 
etc.,  and  the  Icgciid  (in  a  peculiarly  archaic  ["  Samaritan"]  alphab£l.)  contains  the  date, 
the  name  of  the  Jewish  niler,  and  the  in,scriptions  "  Shekel  of  Israel,"  "  Jerusalem  the 
Holy,"  "Redemption  of  Israel."  The  latest  coins  with  Hebrew  inscriptions  date  from 
the  revolution  of  Bar  Cochba  under  Hadrian.  The  value  of  the  silver  shekel  is  reck- 
oned to  be  something  over  two  shillings. 

SHEKINAH.    See  Shechdtah,  anU.  ' 

SHELBURKE,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Nova  Scotia,  having  the  Atlantic  ocean  for  its  s.  and 
s.w.  boundary;  945  sq.m.;  ^p.  '71,  13,417.  It  is  drained  by.  the  Clyde,  the  Jordan,  and 
other  rivers.  The  surface  is  level,  but  the  shores  are  rocky  and  precipitous.  It  has 
several  excellent  harbors,  that  of  Shelburne  being  considered  the  best  in  Nova  Scotia. 
The  principal  pursuits  are  the  fisheries  and  th^  coast  trade.  It  contains  iron  works,  and 
has  a  flourishing  local  trade. 

SHELBTTSlfE,  William  Pettt,  Earl  of,  son  of  the  first  earl,  and  descendant  of  sir 
W.  Petty,  founder  of  the  science  of  political  arithmatic,  was  b.  May,  1737,  and  com- 
menced his  political  career  in  1761  by  entering  the  house  of  comnions  ae  member  for 
U.  K.  XIII.— 27 
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Wycombe,  but  only  sat  for  »  few  weeks,  the  death  of  his  father  IiaTing  called  Mm  to 
the  house  of  lords.  When  Mr.-  G.  Gtenville  snceetSJed  Bate  lu  17(33,  Sbelhurnc,  whose 
taleiiLs  had  made  him  remarked,  although  only  36,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  board 
of  trade.  When  Chatham  formed  his  second  administration  in  1766,  he  made  Bhelburnc 
one  of  tbe  eecretaries  of  state,  although  not  yet  thirty.  Upon  the  fall  of  lord  North's 
ministry  in  1782,  George  III.  sent  for  Slielburne,  and  proposed  to  him  to  form  a  gov- 
ernmeat.  He  declined,  not  being  the  head  of  a  party,  and  was  sent  by  the  king  to  the 
marquis  of  Kockin^am  with  an  offer  of  the  treasury,  himself  to  be  one  of  tlic  secre- 
taries of  state.  According  to  earl  Russell,  in  his  Life  of  C.  J.  Vox,  it  soon  appeared  that 
Shelburne  was  not  so  much  the  colleague  as  the  rival  of  lord  Hockingham,  the  chosen 
minister  of  the  court,  and  the  head  of  a  separate  party  in  tbe  cabinet.  Upon  the  death 
of  Rockingham  in  1782,  the  king  sent  at  once  for  Shelburne,  and  offered  him  tlie  treasury, 
which  he  accepted  without  consulting  his  colleagues.  Fox  thereupon  resigned,  and  Shel- 
burne introduced  William  Pitt,  then  only  33,  into  office  as  liis  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
Shelburue's  ministry,  on  the  occasion  of  the  king's  announcement  of  his  detenninatioa 
to  concede  the  independence  of  the  American  colonies,  found  itself  outvoted  by  the 
coalii  ion  between  Pox  and  lord  North.  He  resigned,  and  the  coalition  ministry  took 
his  place,  but  soon  broke  up.  The  nation  expected  that  the  king  on  this  event  would 
liave  sent  for  Shelburne,  but  William  Pitt  received  the  splendid  prize,  and  Shelburne 
was  consoled  by  the  coronet  of  a  marquis  (of  Lansdowne).  During  the  later  years 
of  his  life  his  health  was  delicate,  and  he  withdrew  from  public  life;  but  he  came 
forward  as  a  strong  supporter  of  tbe  union  with  Ireland.  Be  indulged  his  tastes  ia 
ihe  adornment  of  Lansdowne  house.  .Here  be  collected  a  splendid  gallery  of  ancient 
and  modem  pictures,  together  with  a  library  of  10,000  volumes,  comprising  the  largest 
collection  of  pamphlets  and  memoirs  on  English  history  and  politics  possessed  by  any 
man  of  his  time,  as  well  as  a  series  of  MSS.,  which  were  sold  to  the  British  museum 
for  £5,000.  He  was  a  discetning  patron  of  genius.  It  was  while  he  resided  in  Lans- 
downe bouse  as  the  librafiiita  and  friend  of  Snolbume  that  Priestley  made  the  discovery 
of  oxygen.  Jeremy  Bentham  was  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  Slielburne  was 
the  patron  and  friend  of  sir  8.  Romllly,  and  twice  offered  him  a  seat  in  parliament.  He 
>)'as  also  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Mirabeau,  Dumont.  and  other  foreignere  of  literary 
and  political  distinction.  He  died  in  May,  1805.  See  X(/«  ^  i6/i«2&ura«,  by  lord  £dmond 
Fitaanourico  (London,  1875-76). 

SHELBY,  a  co.  in  central  Alabama,  having  the  Coosa  river  for  its  e.  bouudary;  850 
hq.m. ;  pop.  'bO,  17,286— 17,120  of  American  birth,  4,983  colored.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Sclma,  Rome  and  Dalton,  and  the  South  and  North  Alabama  railroads,  forming  a 
junction  at  Calera  iu  the  extreme  e.  section.  It  is  drained  in  the  n.w.  by  the  Cahawba 
river.  Its  surface  is  varied  ty  hill  and  valley,  well  wooded  with  forests  of  oak,  pine, 
and  hickory.  Its  mineral  products  are  coal  and  iron  ore.  Its  agricultural  products  are 
grain,  sweet  potatoes,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  live  stock.  Its  manufactures  are  cotton, 
thread,  pig  and  cast-iron,  and  lime.    Co.  seat,  Columbiana. 

SHELBY,  a  co.  in  a.  central  Illinois;  drained  by  the  Kaskaskia.  Little  Wabash,  and 
Sangamon  tivera;  traversed  by  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  tbe  Illinois  Central,  and  tbe 
Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  railroads;  760  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  80,282—28,529  of  American 
birth.  Surface  partly  prairie  nud  partly  forest;  wheat,  oats,  corn,  hay,  sorghnnn,  and 
pork  are  the  staples;  there  are  6  carriage  factories,  2  brick  yards,  and  many  fiour  and 
saw  mills.    Co.  seat,  Kidbyrille. 

SHELBY,  a  co.  in  e.e.  central  Indiana;  watered  by  Blue  river  and  Sugar  and  Flat- 
rock  creeks;  crossed  by  the  Jeffersonville,  Madison  and  St.  Louis,  tbe  Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati  and  Lafayette,  and  tbe  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  railroads; 
•bout  425  sq.m.:  pop.  '80,25.256—24,481  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  mostly 
prairie  or  woodland.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  com,  wheat, 
oats,  and  cattle.    Co.  seat,  Shelliyville. 

SHELBY,  a  co.  in  w.  Iowa;  drained  by  the  Nishnabatona  river  and  Boycr  and 
Mosquito  creeks;  676  sq^m.,;  pop.  '80,  12,CT6— 10,279  of  American  bnth,  18  colored. 
The  Chicago.  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  railroad  crosses  the  extreme  8.w.  portion.  Its 
surface  is  varied  by  rolling  prairies,  furnishing  excellent  pasturage,  and  long  stretches 
of  woodland.  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing  maize,  wheat,  and  oats.  Live  stock  is 
extensively  raised.    Co.  seat,  Harlan. 

SHELBY,  a  co.  in  n.  Kentucky,  watered  by  branches  of  the  Kentucky  river;  on  the 
Shelby  and  the  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  Lexington  railroads;  about  460  so. m.  ;•  pop. 
'80,  16,813—5,656  colored.     The  surface  is  rolling  and  heavily  wooded.    The  soil  is 
fertile.    The  principal  productions  are  com,  wheat,  oats,  and  cattle.     Co.  seat,  Sh^olby  . 
vlllc. 

SHELBY,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Miesonri;  drained  by  tbe  n.  fork  of  Salt  river,  by  North 
Two  river,  and  the  South  Fabius  river;  800  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  14,034—13,457  of  Ainerl 
can  birth,  9-37  colored.  It  is  intersected  in  the  s.  by  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  rail- 
road. Its  surface  is  undulating  and  thinly  timbered.  The  soil  is  fertite,  producing 
corn,  oats,  sorghum,  and  live  stock.  Its  mineral  products  are  limestone  and  bituminous 
coal.    Go.  scat,  BbcIby^iUe. 
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6BBCBT,  A  eft.  Ib  IT.  Ohio;  dmined  by  the  Miami  rivBr  and  Loramie's  creek;  trat' 
ersedJjiy  the  Oiavolaad,  Columbas,-CiaciDn(iti  and  Indiaaapolis,  and  the  CineiaoaM, 
Hamilton  and  D»y(on  railroada.  aud  by  the  Miami  canal;  430  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  24,189— 
BS,064  at  American  hiith,  657  colored.  Surface  tolling  and  productive;  com,  oat^ 
irhest,  hay,  wad  pork  are  the  stapleB.    Co.  scat,  Sidney. 

SHKL^Y,  a  co.  in  8.w.  Tenneswe,  adjoining  Mississippi;  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the 
Mississippi  rivc^;  drained  by  Wolf  river  and  Elk  creek;  crossed  by  the  Memphta 
and  Charleston,  {lie  Memphis  and  Little  Rock,  the  Memphis,  Kansas  and  Colorado> 
and  the  McmphiEk  Paducah  and  Northern  railroads;  about  690  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  78,4^ 
— 78,6£!4  of  American  birth,  48,989  ccjlored.  The  surface  is  level  and  heavily  timbered". 
The  soil  is  fertile.  It  is  the  lar^jest  cotton-growing  county  in  the  state.  Co.  seat,  Meni- 
pbis. 

SHELBY,  a  qo.  in.e.  Texa£,  having  tlie  Sabine  river  for  its  e.  boundary,  separating 
it  from  tl)e  state  of  IxHiisiana;  800  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  9,534— 9, 488  of  American  birth,  3,1£^ 
colored.  It  is  drained  by  the  Attoyac  river,  wliich  forms  part  of  its  w.  bouudary.  Il^ 
mirfaco  is  rolling  and.lareely  covered  with  forests.  Its  soil  is  fertile,  producing  cottoi^ 
com,  sweet  potatoes,  ^a  the  products  of  the  dairy.     Co.  seat,  Center.  , 

SHELBY,  lujic,  17fi0-ia36;  b.  Md. ;  was  a  surveyor  in  westem  Viiwinia;  lieiit 
at  the  bottle  vitb  the  Indians  at  Mount  Fleasadt,  Ya.,  in  1774;  capt.  of  a  militaiy 
company  in  Virgiuiain  1779,  and  in  1777  appointed  commissary;  waselected  to  the  house 
«f  delegates,  Vir^aia,  in  1779,  and  ooBunissioned  mal.  by  gov.  Jeffersoa,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  made  col. ;  fought  at  the  battle  of  King's  mountain,  and  Id  1780 
received  for  his  tantTery  a  vote  Of .  thanks  and  a  sword  from  the  legislature  of  North 
Carolina,  to  wluch  he  was  chosen  a  memher  in  1781 ;  settled  in  Kentucky  and  was  gov- 
ernor, 1792-96,  and  a^n,  1818-16.  With  4,000  Kentuckiaos  he  aided  gen.  Harrison  at 
ihe  battle  of  iUe  Thames,  and  received  a  gold  medal  from  congress. 

8HELBYVILLE,  a  city  in  s.e.  Indiana,  co.  scat  of  Shelby  co  ,  on  the  Blue  river, 
and  on  the  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati  and  I^fayette  railroad  at  its  junction  with  the 
Columbus  and  Rushviile  railroad;  pop.  '80,  3,745.  It  is  27  m.  s.e.  of  Indianapoiis,  in 
the  midst  of  a  rich  farming  district,  and  hns  a  court-house,  7  churches,  2  banks,  public 
schools,  8  newspapen,  and  a  seminary.    Lumber  and  furniture  are  manufactared. 

SHELDON,  Gilbert,  d.d.,  1598-1677;  b.  England;  graduated  at  Trinity  college, 
Oxford,  1617;  became  fellow  of  All  Souls'  college  in  1633;  vicar  of  Hackney  in  1633, 
and  rector  of  Ickford  and  Newington;  was  chaplain  to  Charles  I.  in  1685;  became 
bishop  of  London  in  1660,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1663,  and  chancellor  of  Oxford 
university  in  1807. 

8H2'LI7,  the  chief  river  of  Algeria  (q.v.), 

KSELL.  This  term  is  employed  to  designate  thebard  outer  coverings  of  alarge  num. 
her  of  invertebrate  animals.  Shells  nre  met  with  In  the  eehinodermata,  in  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  moUuuM  (excluding  the  moiliiscoids),  in  a  few  of  the  anneUda,  as  serpula,  spiror- 
bfe,  etc.,  m  the  eirrapoda,  and  in  the  enutaeea.  The  forms  of  the  different  varieties  of 
shells  are  sufficiently  noticed  in  the  articles  on  the  classes  of  animals  to  which  they 
respectively  belong;  and  we  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  the  intimate  structure  of  shell, 
which,  until  the  publications  of  Carpenter,  Rainey.  and  othera,  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  was  altogether  misunderstood.  The  doctrine  formerly  held,  and  still 
maiutaioed  in  manv  popular  hand-books  of  conchology,  was.  that  shell  is  n<jt  only  extra- 
vascular  (or  devoid  of  vessels),  but  completely  inorganic,  being  composed  of  an  exuda- 
tion of  calcareous  particles  (chiefly  carbonate  of  lime)  cemented  together  by  a  kind  of 
animal  glue.  It  is  now  known  that  shell  always  possesses  a  more  or  less  distinct 
'organic  structure,  which  in  some  cases  resembles  that  of  the  epidermis  of  the  higher 
animals,  while  in  others  it  apprctimates  to  Ihnt  of  the  derma,  or  tru3  skin.  The  nature 
of  the  organic  stmoture  is  so  uliflerent  in  the  eehinodermata,  molluscs,  and  Crustacea, 
that  a  sepfirate  description  is  required  for  each,  and  as  Dr.  Carpenter  remarks:  "Eroa 
in  the  subordinate  divisions  of  these  groups,  very  characteristic  aiveraities  are  frequently 
observable,  so  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  teeth,  It  is  often  possible  to  determine  the  fam- 
ily, sometimes  the  genus,  and  occasionally  even  the  species,  from  the  inspection  of  a 
minute  fragment  of  a  sh'ell,  as  well  fossil  as  recent. 

In  the  ecJanod«rmata,  the  eleinentary  stracture  of  the  skeleton  exhibits  tlie  sppe»r- 
ADoe  of  a  net-work  composed  of  calcareous  and  animal  matter  .intimately  united.  The 
diameter  of  these  apertures  or  meshes  of  net- work  varies  to  a  cei'tain  degree  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  shell,  the  openisgs  being  larger  in  the  inner  than  the  outer  layers,  the 
extremes  being  jlySndTi^of  an  inch.  The.  entire  shell  is  made  up  of  an  immense 
number  of  su<^  plates,  wliich  tie  parallel  to  one  another,  separated  by  minute  vertical 
pillars. 

In  the  moUuaea,  the  shell  is  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  mantle,  which  corre- 
aponds  to  the  true  skin  of  other  animals.  Hence  it  must  be  regarded  as  epidermic.  It 
consists  of  celjs  consolidated  by  a  depositof  calcareous  salts  in  their  interior,  but,  as  ia 
<bc  case  of  many  other  tissues,  the  original  cellular  organisatioa  often  becomes  so  hiddea 
Iw-  subse^iuent  changes,  as  to  cease  to  be  reoogniaable.  The  typical  condition  of  the 
abell  ID  this  sub-Upg^am  is  best  seen  in  certain  bivalves— the  genus  pmiw,  lor  exampift 
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Sheller.  *■"" 

On  brealcing  off  a  small  portion  of  tbe  projecting  margin  of  awe'  of  theae  shells,  and 
Examining  it  under  the  microscope,  it  is  found  to  be  made  up  (tf"»iva8t  number  of 
'Qiisms,  hexagonal  in  form  and  nearly  uniform  in  size,  whicli  are  arranged  perpeb- 
oicular  to  tlie  surface  of  tbe  lamina  of  the  shell,  so  that  the' thickness  of  the  htniina 
is  formed  by  their  length,  and  its  surfaces  by  their  extremities.  On  submitting 
9ucb  a  larama  to  the  action  of  a  dilute  acid,  the  calcareous  salts  are  dissolved, 
And  a  membrane  is  left  which  shows  the  prismatic  structure  as  perfectly  as  it  was 
^een  in  the  original  shell,  the  hexagonal  divisions  being  evidently  the  walls  of 
cells  resembling  those  occurring  in  the  pith  or  l)urlc  of  a  plant.  It  sometimes 
l^appens  in  recent,  but  more  commonly  in  fossil  shells,  tliat  the  animal  matter  decays 
and  leaves  the  prisms  ununited,  and  easily  separable  from  one  another.  It  is  only  in  a 
few  families  of  bivalves  that  the  cellular  stniclure  is  seen  iu  this  very  distinct  form,  or 
that  it  makes  up  a  large  portion  of  the  shell;  and  these  families  are  closely  allied  to 
iHnna.  In  many  shelb  the  external  layer  is  formed  on  the  above  plan,  while  tbe  inter- 
nal layer  is  naereous;  in  many,  again,  the  nacre,  or  "motlicr  of  pearl,"  and  in  others 
liub-nacrcous  structure,  constitutes  nearly  the  whole  thickness  of  tbe  shell.  The  nacre, 
According  to  sir  D.  Brewster,  consists  of  a  multitude  of  layers  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
alternating  with  animal  membrane;  and  tlie  grooved  lines  on  which  iridescent  luster 
depends  are  due  to  tbe  wearing  away  of  the  edges  of  tbe  animal  lamine,  while 
tflose  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime  stand  out;  it  is,  however,  more  probable,  from 
Dr.  Carpenter's  researches,  that  the  peculiar  lineation  of  the  surfeoe  of  uacre  is  due  to 
the  disposition  of  a  single  membranous  layer  in  folds  or  plaits,  which  lie  more  or  less 
Obliquely  to  tlie  general  surface. 

''  In  the  crustaeea.  the  structure  of  tbe  shell  has  only  been  eKamined  in  the  order  of 
decapods.  In  this  order — in  the  common  crab,  for  example — the  shell  consists  of  three 
fayers,  viz.,  (1)  an  external  horny  epidermic  membrane  covering  the  exterior;  (2)  a  cellu- 
lar or  pigmentary  structure;  and  (3)  nn  internal  calcareous  or  tubular  substance.  Tbe 
borny  Myer  is  easily  detached  after  the  shell  has  been  for  some  tim.e  immersed  in  dilute 
•Old ;  it  13  thin  and  tenacious,  and  presents  no  trace  of  structure.  The  pigmentary  layer 
te  very  thin  in  tbe  crab  and  lobster,  but  is  much  thicker  in  some  otlier  decapods.  The 
kmernnl  layer  is  that  which  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  tbe  shell ;  it  is  in  tins  layer  tliat 
the  calcareous  matter  is  chiefly  deposited;  but  even  after  this  has  been  removed,  a  very 
distinct  animal  basis  remains,  which  closely  resembles  that  which  is  left  after  the  dentine 
itt  the  teuth  has  been  deprived  of  its  inorganic  coustituents. 

For  further  information  on  this  subjoct,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Carpenter's 
various  articles  on  the  microscopic  structure  of  shells,  and  especially  to  his  article 
"Shell"  in  the  Cyelopttdia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  (from  which  Xhe  materials  of  the 
present  article  have  licen  almost  entirely  drawn),  and  to  his  Mierotcope  and  its  lievdationt. 

^  BHSLLDKAEE,  or  Shibldrake,  Tadorna,  a  genus  of  ducks  of  the  section  having  the 
])ind-tue  without  any  pendent  membrane.  The  slielldnikes  are  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween geese  and  ducks,  having  much  resemblance  to  the  former.  The  species  are  mostly 
natives  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  but  the  Common  Sbslldbakb  ( T.  mdpanter,  or 
hfittoniC^  is  common  on  the  sandy  sca-^ores  of  Britain;  many  coming  from  the  n.  for  tbe 
'<f  inter,  and  some  remaining  all  the  year,  and  breeding,  making  their  nests  in  rabbit- 
burrows  or  other  holes  in  soft  soil,  whence  m  some  places  the  shelldrake  receives  the 
pame  of  harrow  duek.  It  is  a  beautiful  bird,  the  sexes  nearly  alike  in  plumage;  the  head 
and  upper  part  of  the  neck  green,  with  a  collar  of  white,  and  a  lower  collar  of  rich 
chestnut,  extending  over  part  of  the  back,  the  rest  of  the  back  white.  The  whole  length 
is  fully  two  feet.  The  shelldrake  is  very  capable  of  being  tamed,  and  breeds  iu 
domestication.  Its  note  is  a  shrill  whistle.  Its  flesh  is  coarse  and  unpalatable. — The 
RuDDT  Shelldrakb  {T.  rutUa),  the  only  other  European  species^  ,is  rare  as  &  British 
bird,  although  common  in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

8HELLXT,  Percy  Btsshe,  the  eldest  son  of  sir  Timothy  Shelley,  bart.,  tbe  represent^ 
•tive  of  nn  old  Sussex  family,  was  bom  at  Field  Place,  near  Horsham,  In  that  county,  oa 
Aug.  4,  1792.  His  earlier  education  be  received  at  liome  with  liis  sisters.  About  the 
age  of  ten  he  was  sent  to  a  school  near  Brentford,  and  thence,  three  vears  after,  trans- 
ferred to  Eton.  81iy  and  sensitive,  yet  self-willed  and  unsubmissive,  ne  suflFered  much 
from  the  harsh  discipline  of  masters  and  the  tyranny  of  his  riider  associates.  In  his 
refusal  to  f:i?  at  Eton  be  gjave  early  fndicatlon  of  that  passionate  impatience  of  every 
fdrm  of  constituted  autliority  not  approving  itself  to  his  reason  which  continued  through 
life  to  distinguish  him,  and  to  And  expression  in  his  writings.  In  1808  he  left  school, 
and  after  two  years  paased  at  home  lie  was  sent  to  University  college,  Oxford.  Evea 
thus  early  he  bad  become  a  free-thinker  of  a  somewhat  advanced  kind,  and  a  pamphlet, 
totitled  A  FkfeTifg  of  Atheifm,  wliich  be  circulated  durin,;;  tbe  second  year  of  his  college 
course,  led  to  bis  expulsion  from  Oxford.  This  bo  irritated  his  father,  that  for  some 
time  he  doctined  to  receive  him;  and  on  his  rash  marriage,  in  Aug.,  iSll,  to  a  Miss 
Harriet  Westbi-ook,  the  daughter  of  a  ret1re<l  innkeeper,  the  estmngement  between  them 
<»ecame final  and  complete,  the  old  genllemnn  consenting  to  allow  hi»iu>n  a  liberal  yearly 
4n6ome,  but  never  after  having  any  intercourse  with  him.  Sheilciy^  mariiagc  was  In  its 
teue  tragical.  In  1818  a  aoparatioa  took  place  l>etween  him  and  hie  wife,  who,-  with 
tWo  cMldrun,  returned  to  the  care  of  h«r  father;  and  thvee  yean  after  the  unhappy 
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'Woaan  drow|t«4if)Mr«aIf<  The  refinements  of  intellectual  sympathy  wiiicU  poets 
desiderxae  in  their  sptouaes,  Shelley  failed  to  find  in  liis  wife,  but  for  «  lime  he  Gecms  ^> 
kav«  lived  with  i^r  «ot,  .unhappily ;  nor  to  the  last  hud  he  any  fuuU  to  allege  agair.st  lier, 
except  such  negative  ones  as  might  tte  implied  in  liis  meeting  a  woman  he  liked  better. 
Tliis  was  Mary  Qoiiwin,  duughter  of  the  celebrated  William  Godwin  and  Mary  WolV 
Btonecrait,  with  whom,.iA.li)14,  he  traveled  iu  Fnince  and  Switzerland,  and  who  aftc(,- 
.ward  became  his  «ecopd  wife.  Such  excuse  of  his  conduct  in  the  matter  as  the  theory- 
of "  congenial  soul^'  auiy  .aSord  in  the  eye  of  the  moralist  must  to  the  full  be  allowco 
for  Shelley,  whose.  Utitr,  union  was  of  almost  ideal  felicity  and  completeness.  On  thf 
death  of  his  first  wife  he  laid  claim  to  his  children;  but  this  their  grandfather,  Mr. 
AVeetbrook,  Strang^  as  it  may  now  seem,  successfully  resisted  at  law  on  the  ground  of 
his  atheism.,  as  exhibited  in  the  poem  of  Queen  Mob,  which  a  year  or  two  before  he  had 
printed,  though  only  for  private  circulation.  In  1815,  while  living  at  Bisliopsgate.  near 
Windsor,  he  wrote  hia  Alasior,  one  the  most  finished  and  characteristic  of  his  works; 
which  was  followed  by  The  Revolt  of  Itlam,  composed  in  1817  at  Marlow.  During  tlie 
interval,  in  the  course  of  a  tour  in  Switzerland,  he  had  formed  the  acquaintance  oi  lord 
Byron,  with  whom'  afterward  in  Italy  be  had  much  intimate  intencourse.  In  Har., 
1818,  he  left  England  linally^as  it  proved — to  proceed  to  Italy;  and  during  that  and  tli^ 
following  year,  chiefly  while  a  resident  in  Home,  he  produced  what  may  rank  us  his  twf 
finest  poems— the  grand  lyrical  drama  of  Pronutlieut  Unbound  and  the  tragedy  of  Tht 
CeKd.  While  at  Venice  with  lord  Byron  in  1820  he  wrote  Julian  and  Maddalo,  a 
record  in  enduring  versa  of  an  interesting  conversation  of  the  discussional  kind  between 
the  noble  poet  and:  himself.  Uis  other  works  of  chief  importance  are:  HotaUnd  and 
Helen,  begun  before  he  left  England;  The  Wttak  of  the  Atlas,  written  in  1819;  Eptpt^ 
ehuUon:  Adonaiii{a.  lament  ou  the  death  of  Keats);  and  tHeKas  (a  lyrico-dramiitic  bunt 
of  exultation  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Greek  war  of  Uberty) — all  three  produced  in  18214 
The  winter  of  1882 'Shelley  passed  at  Pisa;  and  in  the  April  following  he  established 
himself  near  Lerici,  in  the  gulf  of  Spezia.  His  fondness  for  boating  had  through  life 
amounted  to  a  passion,  and  here  he  indulged  it  to  the  full.  On  July  8,  1828,  in  the 
company  of  an  ex-ooval  friend,  Mr.  Williams,  he  sailed  from  Le^iorn,  whither  he  had 
gone  to  welcome  his  friend,  Mr.  Lei^h  Hunt,  to  Italy,  and  was  lost  in  a  sudden  squall 
on  bis  voyage  homeward.  The  bodies  were,  after  some  time,  waslied  ashore,  and  wew 
burned,  as  the  quarantine  law  of  the  country  required,  in  presence  of  lord  Byron,  Mr. 
Xeigh  Hunt,  and  another  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Trelawney.  Shelley's  ashes  were  cnrefully 
preserved,  and  lie  baried  in  the  Protestant  cemetery  at  liome,  near  the  grave  of  Keats. 

In  Shelley's  opinions,  religious,  social,  and  political,  crude  as  they  often  were,  and 

everywhere  expressed  with  an  unwise  reckless  vehemence,  there  was  much  that  might 

reasonably  offend;  and  they  not  only  on  their  own  account  roused  against  him  a  storm 

of  obloquy,  but  made  him  throughont  life  the  accredited  mark  of  the  most  foul  and 

malicious  slanders.     To  this  chiefly  it  is  to  be  attributed  that,  whilst  he  lived,  hia  geniua 

met  with  no  wide  appreciation;  but  since,  it  has  been  amply  recognized,  and  perhaps  no 

writer  of  his  time  at  this  day  ranks  higher  on  the  whole  than  he.     In  sustained  lyrical 

Impetuosity  Shelley  surpasses  every  other  writer,;  his  diction  is  not  more  remaikable  for 

its  opulence  than  for  the  expressive  subtlety  and  precision  with  whidi  it  defines  the 

nicest  refinements  of  feeling  and  thought;  and  bis  page  flashes  with  imagery  like  a  royal 

robe  rich  with  gems.     But  too  often,  while  he  dazzles,  he  also  l>ewilders;  he  is  fond  of 

supersnbtle  absitractione,  unsubstantial  as  clouds  or  dreams:  and  frequently  in  reading 

him  we  seem  merely  to  be  looking  on  wreaths  of  rainbow-colored  mist.    This  want  of 

clear  and  finn  outlines  is  more  or  less  felt  throughout  all  bis  Inrger  works,  with  the  single 

exception  of  The  Genei,  in  which  a  terrible  story  of  real  life  is  dramatized  with  consiim- 

xnate  vigor  and  directness  of  treatment     As  to  the  matter  of  the  rest  of  his  pm'ms,  they 

concern  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  not  with  the  world  as  it  is  or  has  been,  but  with 

a  perfected  world  which  is  to  be.     Shelley  is  the  ratei  at  the  future,  as  Scott  is  the 

poet  of  the  past.     Of  the  charge  of  atheisnl  against  Shelley  it  is  enough  to  siiy  that  it 

rests  mainly  «n  his  boyish  poem  of  Queen.  Mob;  that  this  he  did  not  himself  give  to.  the 

"world ;  and  that  when,  in  1821,  it  was  surreptitiously  published,  he  issued  an  cxpi^sa 

protest  against  his  being  held  answerable  for  any  opinions  set  forth  in  it.     In  his  later 

Tvorks  a  vague  pantheism  seems  indicated;  and  one  or  two  passages  occur  wliuhifairly 

admit  of  a  purely  thewtic  interpretation.     Perhaps  the  most  complete  edition  iif  Shelley's 

poems  is  that  by  R.  H.  Shepherd  (187.5).     A  selection  from  his  letters,  with  triiiislatione 

and  prose  essays,  appeared  in  1840.     See  Medwiu's  Life  of  SheUeiy  (1849):  Trtlawney's 

ReeoUecUont  of  the  Latt  Ihy»  tf  Shelley  and  Byron  (htrnd.  1858);  the  Siielley  AfemoriaU, 

by  lady  Shelley  (1889);  Sh^ey'*  Early  Life,  by  D.  MacCarthy  (1872);  and  SlieiUy:  A 

Oritieal  Biography,  by  Q.  Bamet  Smith  (1877). 

By  common  testimony  of  all  who  k'le  w  him,  Shelley,  who  was  held  up  to  execration  as  a 
perfect  monster  of  iniquity,  was  on.  of  the  purest,  gentlest,  most  lovable  of  men;  of  the 
tenderest  private  affections,  and,  lieyonil  the  immediiite  circle  of  these,  of  the  Inr^st 
flowing  charity.  The  passion  of  philanthropy  expressed  in  his  writings  found  bs  priutical 
an  expression  in  his  daily  life«s  if  he  had  never  made  any  very  great  profession  of  it.  The 
episoae  of  his  first  marriage  seems  more  or  less  nwkwurdf  for  him;  but  the  one  piipe^ionato 
frailty  of  a  boy  can  scarcely  be  held  a  serious  blemish  on  a  man  whose  whole  subsequent 
life  was  exceptional  ;in  virtue  and  beneficence; 
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ShoiBltlo;  *** 

Hakt  ^OLMTONECRArr  Godwin,  wife  of  the  pdet,  was  b.  InLdn^M  1796,  mMrlsd 
Shelley,  as  above  stated,  in  1816,  and  in  the  same  year  pi>odaoed  a  femarkoble  novel, 
entitled  Frankmttem,  the  hero  of  wiiicb,  a  profound  atudeot  of  aature,  discovers  t^ 
secret  of  creating  life,  and  produces  a  monster  whose  hjstoiy,  though  wild  and  horrible  ia 
HS' incidents,  is  invested  with  a  strong  bunian  interest.  The  work  had  a  great  success, 
and  may  be  reckoned  the  best  of  Mrs.  Shelley's  literary  effort*.  Other  novete  of  hers 
are  VaXperga,  The  Last  Man,  Lodore,  and  Tlte  Fortuna  of  P&rkiA  Waritele.  Bhe  likewise 
wrote  Bambluin  Germany  and  Italy;  a  series  of  biographies  of  foreign  artists  and  poets 
for  the  Cabinet  (^elopedia;  and  carefully  edked  her  husband's  p^ms.  She  died  in 
London,  Feb.  1,  1851. 

SHBLL-ftinre  belong  rather  to  the  past  than  the  present,  as  In  modem  rifled  artillery 
all  guns  flre  shells.  Before  their  introduction,  however,  shells  were  fired  from  guns  of 
large  bore,  and  proportionately  small  tbicknpss  of  metal,  not  diffcrii^  materiB%  from 
(lowitzers,  except  that  they  bad  greater  length. 

SHELL-LAC.    See  Lac. 

•HELLS,  called  io  earlier  times  bombs,  consist  of  hollow  vessels  of  motal.  containing 
gunpowder  or  other  explosive  compound,  so  arranged  that  it  shall  explode  at  a  certaia 
point,  and  spread  destruction  arouna  by  tiie  forcibte  dispersion  of  its.t'ragnieuts.  The 
invention  of  tliU  murderous  missile  Cannot  be  accurately  traced.  Bltells  were  employed 
In  1480  A.D.  by  the  sultim  of  Qu}erat,\Bud  by  the  Turks  at  the  siego  of  Rhodes,  in  153^ 
The  Spaniards  and  Dutch  both  used  tliem  during  the  war  of  Dutcb  indepeudence;  nod 
they  appear  to  have  been  generally  adopted  by  about  1684.  As  shells  required  niortan 
(fl-v.)  for  tlieir  projection,  they  were  uot  used  In  naval  warfaw  until  the  French  con- 
structed special  bomb- vessels  in  1681 ;  but  siuce  that  period,  shell-guns,  being  cannon  of 
laree  bore,  have  been  introduced,  aud  shells  are  now  euiploycd  by  all  ships  of  war. 

Until  within  a  few  years,  every  shell  was  a  hollow  sphere  of  cast-iron,  varying  m 
thickness  from  half  an  in.  to  2  in ,  and  in  diameter  from  5^  in.  to  18  inches.  The  sphere 
had  a  f  ose-hole  (like  a  bung-liole)  an  inch  across,  through  which  the  oharge  was  inserted 
consisting  of  pieces  of  metal  and  powder  to  burst  the  shell.  Tliie  hole  was  plugged  by  s 
fuse,  which  was  a  tube  of  slow-burning  powder,  timed  to  communicate  fire  to  the  charge 
after  the  lapse  of  a  cei-tain  number  of  seconds.  This  fuse  might  either  be  kindled  by 
hand  the  moment  before  the  mortar  was  fired,  or  its  ignitioa  luight  bo  effected  by  tiie 
act  of  firing  itself.  The  Shrapnell  shell,  introdnoed  by  coL  Shrapncll  of  the  royal 
artillery,  about  1808,  contained  a  number  of  bullets,  and  being  fired  at  bodies  of  men, 
it  was  timed  to  expiode  about  100  yards  before  roacliiug  them,  when  the  shell  burst, 
and  the  bullets  with  the  fragments  contiuued  their  course,  diverging  continually  as  they 
went,  until  tliey  reached  tlieir  object  in  a  death-cloud.  The  eoneuMsian,  tKoU,  or  percia- 
»ion  gJuU,  is  one  in  which  tlic  charge  ia  fired  by  the  detonation  of  n  cap  on  striking  an 
object.  If  sufDciently  delicate  to  explode  on  touching  a  soft  object,  aud  at  the  same 
time  not  to  be  exploded  by  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  its  rapid  flight,  this  form  of  ^11 
is  the  most  certain  in  execution. 

Siuce  the  iutrodaction  of  rifled  ordnance,  the  shell  has  become  the  commonest  form 
of  projectile.  It  has  ceased  to  be  spherical,  and  is  usually  in  the  shape  of  an  elongated 
bolt.  Several  rival  shells  at  present  divide  public  favor,  and  compote  for  adoption  into 
war  service.  Without  noticing  the  numerous  varieties  which  arc  in  course  of  trial  on 
the  continent  and  in  America,  tlie  following  are  tlie  principal  British  competitors:  The 
AnnDtrong  8hM  is  a  pointed  l>olt  of  iron  (usually  percussion),  containing  an  inner  "seg- 
ment shell,"  made  up  of  49  segments  of  cast-iron.  Seven  of  these  segments  form  a 
circle,  or  ring,  and  7  circles  give  the  necessary  lenarth.  A  coating  of  lead  affords  a  soft 
medium  for  fitting  into  the  grooves  of  the  gun.  The  shell  thus  made  somewhat  resem- 
bles a  bottle  without  a  nuck.  The  necessary  bursting  charge  having  been  inserted,  the 
ro!ir-cnd  is  plugged  with  lead,  the  fuse  is  screwed  .into  the  front,  and  the  shell  is  ready 
for  action.  This  projectile  has  a  great  and  accurate  range,  and  its  segments  cannot  fail, 
on  explosion,  to  do  great  damage.  The  principal  drawback  has  boon  found  in  the  lead- 
casing,  whicii  is  often  thrown  off  in  parts  soon  after  the  shell  leaves  the  gun,  and  which 
tlius  falls  among  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  army  using  it,  sometimes  inflicting  severe 
wounds.  The  WhituortA  shell  is  an  elongated  hexagonal  Imlt  of  Iron  or  steel,  cast  in 
one  piece,  and  with  a  bursting  charge  at  the  rear  end.  It  explodes  on  percussion ;  but  the 
space  allowed  for  the  burster  is  deemed  insutllclent  to  produce  the  full  effect  which  the 
length  and  correctness  of  tlie  weapon's  range  give  cause  to  expect.  The  Laneanter  sheH 
ia  oval,  to  fit  the  boro  of  the  LaivMSter  gun  (q.  v.).  Martin's  shell  is  Charged  with  molten 
iron,  whicli  sets  on  flre  all  combustible  matter  on  which  it  can  bo  thrown.  The  Dia- 
phragm shell,  invented  by  col.  Boxer,  r.a.,  has  an  iron  division  or  diaphragm  to  sepa- 
rate Uie  powder  in  the  shell  from  any  balls  or  slugs,  in  order  that  the  friction  of  the  latter 
may  not  prematurely  cause  the  powder  to  explode.  A  six-pounderdiaphragm8liell  con- 
tains 80  carbine-balls,  an  ei^ht-iuch  shell,  822  musket-balls.  The  Palliser  shell,  whick 
is  now  employed  in  the  British  service,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  tlie  banlncss  imported 
to  its  flre-point  by  a  process  of  "  chilling"  during  casting.  This  gives  it  a  great  power 
of  penetration  into  iron  plates,  eta 

SHELL-SAKB,  Sand  consisting  in  great  part  of  fragments  of  shells,  and  often  con- 
taining a  small  proportion  of  organic  matter,  is  a  very  useful  manure,  paFticolarly  for 
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clay  86i]8,  heavy  loams,  and  aewly-icclainied  bogs.  It  is  risoadvantageonsly  applied  to 
any  soil  deficient  in  lime.  It  neutmlizes  tiie  organic  acids  which  abound  lo  peat  and 
forms  with  them  componnds  which  serve  as  tooA  for  plants.  Qreat  deposits  of  shell' 
sand  are  found  on  the  coasts  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  and  are  of  great  value  in  th» 
agriculture  of  that  district  Shell-sand  is  also  found  on  many  other  parts  of  the  British 
coast,  and  nowhere  more  abundantly  than  in  the  outer  Hebrides.  The  sand  of  manr 
parts  <>f  the  const,  however,  being  mostly  silicioos,  is  incapable  of  the  same  use.  SheUr- 
sand  is  much  used  as  a  manure  in  some  of  the  maritime  districts  of  France,  as  Bretagne 
and  Normandy. 

SHELLY'8  CASE.  There  is  a  rule  of  real-property  law  known  as  "the  rule  iu 
Shelly's  case,"  esUiblished  in  a  cose  decided  in  1591,  and  reported  in  Coke  i.  104.  "  When 
the  ancestor,"  says  Coke,  "by  any  gift  or  conveyance  taketh  an  estate  of  freehold,  and 
in  the  same  gift  or  conveyance  an  estate  is  limited,  either  mediately  or  immediately,  to 
his  heirs  in  fee  or  in  tail,  the  luiri  are  words  of  limitation  and  not  words  of  purchase." 
The  rule  is  interpreted  by  Preston,  Ealates,  vol.  i.  as  follows:  When  a  person  takes  an 
estate  of  freehold  (i.e.,  for  life)  under  an  instrument  which  also  contains  a  Tunitatiou  by 
way  of  remainder,  with  or  without  an  intermediate  estate  interposed,  to  his  heirs  or  the 
heirs  of  his  body,  a»  a  dcyiSMf  persons,  the  limitation  to  the  heirs  entitles  the  ancestor  to 
the  whole  estate.    The  rule  has  been  abolished  by  statute  in  most  of  the  states.  , 

SHELTER  ISLAND,  a  township  in  Suffolk  co. ,  N.  Y. ,  comprising  the  island  of  that 
name  in  Oardiner's  bay;  8,000  acres;  pop.  '80,  783.  The  island  mas  settled  by  emigrants 
from  Connecticut  in  16a3,  who  bought  it  from  the  earl  of  Stirling.  It  is  near  the  e. 
end  of  Long  Island;  about  6  m.  long;  has  a  fine  hotel,  and  ia  a  very  popular  summer 
resort. 

BBZXAZHA,  the  former  name  for  what  is  now  known  as  the  government  of  Baku, 
occupying  the  s.c.  portion  of  Transcaucasia.  Area,  14,915  sq.m. ;  pop.  '07,  486,229. 
North  of  tile  Kur  and  around  its  mouth  the  surface  is  level,  low,  and  fruitful,  though 
little  of  the  surface  is  under  cultivatiou.  Only  in  the  towns  and  sea-ports,  and  in  the 
villages  in  their  vicinity,  are  agriculture  and  industiy  pursued.  The  mountainous 
regions  are  inhabited  by  a  rude  predatory  population. 

BHXXAXHA,  the  capital  of  one  of  the  six  circles  in  the  govcnunen't  of  Baku,  about 
70  m.  w.n.  w.  of  the  town  of  Baku.  Formerly  a  thriving  town  with  silk  and  other  manu- 
factures, it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1869.  After  having  been  rebuilt  it  was 
again  destroyed,  all  but  entirely,  by  another  earthquake  ui  1872.  It  had  a  pop.  in  1867 
of  25,609. 

8HX]nTI4i.(Scmitic*)  LAKG17A6SB,  the  general  name  of  a  certain  number  of  dialects 
supposed  at  one  time  to  have  been  spoken  by  the  descendants  of  Shem.  The  term  is  of 
recent  origin  (SchlOaer,  Elchhom),  and  a  misnomer;  for,  in  the  first  place,  not  all  the 
nati(Mi9  derived  in  Genesis  from  Shem  spoke  an  idiom  akin  to  those  understood  l]y  tlie 
term  Shemitic  (e.g.,  the  Elamitcs,  Lud,  etc),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Canaan  and  Cush, 
whose  Slicmitic  speech  is  undoubted,  are  there  traced  lo  Ham.  Shemitic  languaf^ea, 
however,  as  n  "conventional  appellation,"  is  still  the  best  of  all  the  general  terms  hith- 
erto proposed  (Arabic;  Syro- Arabic,  anal(»ous  to  Indo-Qcrmanic). 

The  family  of  Shemitlo  langua^i-s  which  spread  originally  over  Canaan  (Phenicis 
and  Palestine),  Assyria,  Aram  (Synn,  Mesopotamia,  Babyloma),  and  Arabia;  and  at  a 
later  period  over  part  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Funic  northern  coast — i.e.,  from  the  conn- 
tries  on  tb^  Mediterranean  to  the  Tigris,  and  from  the  Armenian  mountains  to  the  s. 
coast  of  Arabia-^-may  broadly  be  divided  into  three  principal  classes:  1.  The  Aramaic 
or  northern  (north-e!\stern)  dhtlcct,  comprising  chiefly  the  so-called  Chnldee  and  Syriac; 
2.  The  soutliem,  the  chief  representative  of  which  is  the  Arabic,  closely  allied  to  wboso 
older  (Himyaritic)  form  is  the  Ethiopic ;  3.  The  Middle,  or  principally  Hebraic,  to  which 
also  lielong  the  languages  of  the  other  Palestinian  inhabitants,  those  of  the  Canaanites 
and  Phenicians  aliove  all.  The  difference  between  the  middh:  and  northern  branches  ia 
leB»  sharply  marked  than  between  the  middle  and  the  southern  or  Arabic. 

Before  prucccdiiig  to  treat  of  them  individually  we  shall  try  to  point  out  their  general 
pofittton  among  other  languages,  and  principally  the  salient  points  of  difference  between 
the  Shemitic  and  that  other  most  important  family  of  the  Indo-Ckrmanic  or  Aryan  lan- 
guages. First  of  all,  then,  we  notice  the  preponderance  given  in  Semitic  to  the  conso- 
nants in  contradistinction  to  the  vowels.  Tliu  former  are  indeed  the  l)asis  and  the  body 
of  Its  wdrds.  Tlic  vowels  are  more  or  less  accessories,  modifying,  fixing,  precising  the 
meaning,  but  never  themselves  containing  it,  while  in  the  Indo-Oermanic  languages  the 
root  itself  consists  generally  of  a  combination  of  vowels  and  consonants.  A  further 
peculiarity  is  the  prevailing  "  triHteralness"  of  Shemitic  roots  in  the  advanced  stage  la 
whicft  we  now  know  them.  The  Indo-Oermanic  languages  derive  their  wealth  from  the 
logical  law  of  their  composition  of  roots,  of  verbs,  and  particles;  the  Shemitic  add  te 
their  store  in  phonetically  multiplying  their  sounds:  either  by  splitting,  as  it  were^  their 

•  In  Hebrew,  the  name  from  wtdch  the  adjectlre  Is  derived,  is  apslt  £Aem,'  hut,  aa  In  many  other 
the  A  of  the  origioalwce  troDsformed  by  the  Septuaxint  Into  « (see  SaiBBOutTH);  and  hence. 


throiwi  the  influence  of  the  modern  versions  that  have  In  tnis  respect  toUoved  the  Septuagint,  the 
forin  %ffl«<e  Is  more  cumnt  amoDx  oontlaoital  writers  tlau>M<mjN«, 
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Binjrle  consdnanls  ihto  two  or  more,  through  the  rednpllcation  of  rndicals,  or  by  tlic 
addition  of  new  consonants  to  the  primary  root,  which  is  thus  developed  often  from  a 
monosyllubic  (for  l)y  far  the  gi-catest  number  of  Bhemitic  roots  consisted  primarily  of 
two  consonants  only,  ti>  -which  a  th^rd  wiis  generally  added  at  a  later  period)  into  a  root 
of  five  letters.  Compound  words  are  of  the  utmost  rarity  both  in  the  noun  (except 
proper  names)  and  tlie  verb,  and  they  never  consist  of  combined  roots  of  verbs  and 
panicles,  but  of  verbal  and  nominal  roots.  Regarding  the  foimation  of  cases,  tenses, 
and  hU  those  other  gramnuttical  changes  of  noun  and  verb  which,  in  the  Indo-Ocrmanic 
family,  are  wrought — as  far  as  the  verb  or  noun  itself  is  Concerned — almost  exclusively 
by  BUlHxes,  while  the  radical  vowel  changes  merely  according  to  euphonic  rules  within 
its  own  limited  sphere;  the  Sliemitic  languages,  principally  and  chiefly  work  their 
Sections  by  a  change  of  vpwels  within  the  radical  consonants,  leaving  the  latter  them- 
selves intact.  Only  when  these  changes  suffice  no  longer  for  the  morc  elaborate  modes 
of  speech  and  thouglit,  supplementary  letters  and  syllables  are  sought  in  aid  and  a  cer- 
tain small  number  of  prefixes  or  affixes  represents  the  vast  aiid  varied  gi'oup.t  of  little 
words  (amounting  at  times  to  whole  phrases)  of  the  Indo-Germanic.  The  SUemitic  lan- 
guages are  also,  if  poorer,  less  complicated  in  forms  than  the  former  family.  There  are 
only  two  genders — which,  however,  are  also  distinguished  in  the  second  and  tliiixi  per- 
sons of  the  verb — and  two  principal  tenses.  These  are  strongly  marked  by  the  position 
»  of  the  persoual  pronoun,  represented  by  a  suffix  in  the  so-called  perfect  and  by  a  prefix 
in  the  so-called  aorist  or  imperfect  (future).  The  former  expresses  the  finite,  the  com- 
pleted action,  the  fact;  the  latter  the  incompleted  action,  the  thought,  that  which  te 
becoming,  growing  as  it  were  into  a  fact.  One  of  the  most  curious  features  is  the  sud- 
den change  that  may  bo  produced  in  the  two  by  a  certain  prefixed  conjunctive-consonant. 
Perfect  then  becomes  future,  and  vice  ternd.  Declension  in  the  Indo-Gcrmanlc  sense 
exists,  if  at  all,  in  an  extremely  limited  sense  in  Bhemitic.  The  juxtaposition  of  two 
words  (with  slight  vowel  changes)  forms  the  genitive,  while  the  other  cases  fm  the 
Hebraic  at  least)  are  formed  by  prepositions.  The  oblique  cases  of  pronouns  are  indi- 
cated by  suffixes.  The  syntax  is  of  the  crudest  and  simplest  description:  a  mere  string- 
ing together  of  sentences  without  any  particular  attempt  at  a  logical  and  methodical 
arrangement  of  periods,  according  to  their  temporary  superior  or  inferior  relation  to  the 
subject-matter.    , 

Another  most  important  point  of  distinction  between  the  two  families  is  formed  by 
what  has  been  called  their  lexical  difference,  i.e.,  the  want — except  in  a  few  isolated 
"<-ases — of  any  correspondence  or  identity  in  their  individual  words.  Most  of  those 
^7ords  which  exhibit  a  similarity  can  b*  shown  to  have  been  either  adopted  at  a  late 
]-priod,  or  they  simply  fall  under  the  categoir  of  onomatopoeic  words  (words  imitating 
the  sound  of  the  object  expressed,  and  therefore  sliowiug  in  all  cases  greater  or  smaller 
affinity  to  the  original  sound);  or,  again,  words  in  which  the  common  type  of  human 
languoge  would  involuntarily  and  under  all  circumstances  connect  a  special  meaning 
with  a  special  sound,  and  would,  therefore,  be  more  or  less  identical  in  all  idioms.  Of 
words  introduced  Into  European  languages  by  Bhemitic  (f  henician)  traders  may  be 
instanced,  kanua  =  cane,  gamal  =  camel,  mor  =  myrrh,  keeiA  =  cassia,  nfielim  =  aloe, 
nerd  =  nard,  earkon  =  crocus,  tappir  —  sapphire,  sak  =  ?ack,  etc  Of  onomatopoeic 
terms,  hkak  =  (Sansk.  lih)  to  lick,  charat  (Bansk.  eharidan)  =  to  grate,  scratch,  gaial  = 
to  rf>ll,  paroJe  =  to  break,  etc.  On  the  otlter  hand,  words  have  crept  into  Bhemitic  from 
foreign  languages;  e.g.,  the  Egyptian,  ior,  iero,  iaro,  river,  Nile,  is  found  as  ^eor  in 
Hebrew,  pardes  (Heh.)  paradise,  is  Persian,  kop  (Sansk.  kapi)  is  the  Heb.  for  ape,  karpat 
(Sansk.  fcarpdsa)  =  wool,  cotton,  etc.  , 

As  regards  the  age  of  the  family -of  Bhemitic  languages,  it  is  matter  of  great  doubt 
whether  or  not  they  were  developed  earlier  than  anv  other,  e.g.,  the'  Indo-Germanic. 
The  monuments  that  have  sui-vived  are  not  sufficient  for  us  to  form  a  final  judgment  as 
yet.  It  stands  to  reason,  however,  that  a  development  may  have  taken  place  simultBDe- 
ously  and  independently  in  the  idioms  of  other  nations.  The  notion  long  cherished  (and 
still  upheld  by  a  few  isolated  speculators)  that  Hebrew  was  the  original  language  of  all 
mankind  up  to  the  episode  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  may  here  be  passed  over  witliout 
remark.    See  PHn-OLOOY. 

We  shall  now  endeavor  to  draw  an  outline  of  the  relation  of  the  Bhemitic  languages 
among  themselves,  and  to  cast  a  rapid  glance  at  their  individual  characteristics  and 
history,  referring  for  fuller  details  to  the  articles  devoted  to  the  special  branches  indi- 
cated. Although  the  Bhemitic  languages  are  clearly  sister  dialects,  their  relationship  is 
far  from  being  so  close  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  different  Greek  dialects.  Thus 
Abraham,  belonging  by  his  descent  to  a  people  of  Bhemitic  tongue,  and  coming  from  a 
country  where  Bhemitic  was  the  general  language,  at  his  arrival  in  his  new  place  of 
abode,  inhabited  by  Bhemites,  was  considered,  and  considered  himself  a  foreigner  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  it  would  have  been  tlie  case  had  a  Greek  emigrated  from  one 
part  of  Greece  into  another.  It  would  be  more  fit  perhaps  to  institute  a  comparison 
TOtween  the  different  Bhemitic  dialects  and  the  Grermanic  languages  among  themselves: 
German,  Dutch,  Danish,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  etc. ;  or  the  Slavonic  idioms:  Lithuanian, 
Lettish,  Russian,  Polish.  Boheminn.  But  even  these  are  not  so  far  removed  from  each 
other  as  the  Bhemitic  idioms.  What  the  latter  have  in  common  are  those  grammatical 
and  other  cliaracteristics  indicated  Above,  and  the  roet^wordt  themaelvos,  which  nearly 
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everywhere  have  the  same  on j^al  signification ;  only  that  in  tliis  respect  the  Arabic 
•hows  by  far  the  lartrest  development  of  meanings  out  of  the  single  roots,  and  conse- 
quently an  unparalleled  wealth  of  derivatives.  Yet  it  must  not  ue  forgotten  that  our 
reUcs  of  ancient  Hebrew  are  of  a  scantv  nature,  and  that  the  Arabic  has  remained  a 
living  langtiage  until  our  day,  acd  has,  turough  Islam,  spread  further  than  any  ancient 
and  perhaiM  even  modern  language. 

Regarding  the  much-vexed  question  as  to  whicli  of  the  Shcmitic  languages  is  the 
oldest,  it  must  be  confessed  that  no  positive  result  has  yet  been  attained.  For  although 
tlie  oldest  palpable  monuments  of  Shemitic  have  survived  in  Hebrew,  while  our  earliest 
documents  in  Aramtiic  date  from  Cyrus,  and  those  in  Arabic,  even  centuries  after  Christ 
(Hiinyaritic,  Ethiopic,  4th  c. ;  nortltern  Arabic,  0th  &  a.d.).  yet  we  cannot  now  decide 
-which  of  these  has  preserved  tho  typo  of  the  original  mother-tongue  most  intact.  It 
■ometimes  happens  that  vast  iaterniu  movements,  or  a  series  of  events  in  the  history  of 
a  people — wandei-nigs,  wars,  and  the  Uke — change,  quicken,  and  develop  its  liiuguage 
even  to  decay,  before  it  has  hsul  time  to  beget  a  literature.  When  this  time  docs  arrive, 
we  meet  already  with  all  the  traces  of  this  decay  in  imperfeutious,  corruptions,  and 
archaisms  of  form.  Thus,  the  Hebrew  of  the  Bible,  that  is  the  must  ancient  form  in 
which  it  has  survived,  oSei's  more  grammatical  analogies  (in  incomplete  structure, 
inflection,  etc.)  to  the  modern  than  to  the  ancient  Arabic,  which  lasted  in  its  primilivo 
purity  and  fullness  of  form  as  long  as  the  simple  life  of  the  dwellers  in  the  desert  was 
not  broken  by  those  events  which  upheaved,  from  tho  time  of  Mohammed,  their  whole 
existence,  and  brought  them  in  closest  and  most  violent  contact  with  other  nations  of 
other  tongues.  Then  that  process  of  decomposition,  or  phii^ie  of  negligence  and  corrup- 
tion, set  in,  whion  resulted  in  llie  looseness  exliibited  by  modern  Arabic.  It  thus  reiicheil 
the  downward  slni^  of  the  Hebrew  of  tlie  Old  Testament  at  ever  so  much  later  a  period. 
Arabic  cla.s.sical  literature  thus  exhibits,  compared  with  the  Hebrew,  and  even  more  with 
the  Aramaic— which  we  meet  in  a  worse  state  of  ageil  and  crippled  organism  and  stunted 
form— about  the  sams  vigor,  freshness,  and  fuUnes)  of  form  and  structure  which  tha 
Sanskrit  exhibits  amon-.^  the  Indo-QermLmic  or  the  Gothic  in  the  narrower  circle  of  the 
Germanic  dialects.  With  all  this,  however,  we  cannot  absolutely  decide  in  favor  of  the 
Arabic  as  the  nearest  approach  to  the  original  type.  Tha  phase  iii  which  it  enters  into 
our  historical  horizon  may  bo  as  fur  if  not  further  removed  fro;n  it  even  as  tho  Aramaic. 
Its  hasty  individad  development  miy  have  quickened  more  radical  changes  than  even 
tlie  decaying  or  decayed  other  branches  present.  So  that,  as  we  said,  for  the  present  at 
least,  the  question  of  priority  must  remain  op::n.  We  shall,  however,  allot  the  first  pi  tee 
to  the  second  or  southern  Shcraitic  (Arabic)  class,  simply  because  of  its  copiousness  of 
words  and  development  of  forms.  A  faint  trace  of  its  peculiarity  of  article  («0  is  sup- 
posed to  be  found  in  Oen.  x.  !ili{Alm9.la(t);  but  this  seems  fallacious  enough,  considering 
that  the  Hebrew  article  must  have  been  originally  the  same,  and  the  word  may  simply 
exhibit  the  ancient  Hebrew  form.  Intbe  golden  epoch  of  t!ic  Hebrew  literature,  Arab 
culture  does  indeed  seem  to  have  stood  in  high  renown — Solomon's  wisdom  is  likened 
unto  that  of  the  Arabs,  queen  Sheba  is  an  Arab  queen,  and  Job's  friends  are  Arabs.  On 
its  peculiar  history  and  development,  however,  wo  cannot  here  dwell.  See  Aiiabiah 
LAJcauAQB  and  Liter.iturb.  SufQce  it  to  observe  generally  that  Arabic  is  not  only  tho 
richest  of  Shemitic,  but  one  of  ths  richest  of  all  languages,  with  its  more  than  5,030 
word-roots,  and  about  60,090  words;  while  the  Hebrew  has  about  2.000  of  tho  former 
and  6,000  of  the  latter.  The  32  consonants  of  the  Aramaeans,  and  the  23  of  tho  Hebrews, 
have  been  augmented  into  28  with  the  Arabs.  They  further  have  twice  the  niiinbcr  of 
the  Hebrew  regular  conjugations,  in  which  again  the  latter  excci'd  the  Aram  lic  by  one. 
The  same  abundance  is  noticeable  in  the  Arabic  tenses,  de<'lunstons,  etc.  The  general 
wealth  of  this  language,  however,  will  be  best  appreciated  by  its  possessing  some  thou- 
sand different  terms  for  a  sworJ,  and  a  proportionate  number  of  words  for  lion,  serpent, 
and  the  like;  while  on  the  other  hand,  its  adaptability  and  versatility  is  shown  by  one  word 
often  possessing  a  vast  number  of  meanings.  Anciently  it  hail  'wo  prinripal  branches: 
the  Himyaritic,  spoken  in  the  south,  which  has  perished  almcst  completely  (a  few  partly 
mutilated  inscriptions,  recently  brought  to  the  British  museum,  have  been  published 
some  time  ago,  and  their  interpretation  has  been  attempted  by  Osiander  and  Levy  in  the 
Cterm.  Or.  tiodety's  Tmnmetiona).  and  tho  Koreishite,  which,  beimr  the  idiom  of  Moham- 
med's tribe,  became  tfie  paramount  Arabic  for  all  times.  The  Ethiopic  (see  Ethiopia)  is 
by  some  investigators  held  to  have  flowed  from  the  Hlmyarilic;  but  from  the  14th  c, 
the  Amharic  dialect  (also  Shemitic,  but  with  little  capacity  for  writing  purposes)  has 
superseded  tlie  Ethiopic  almost  completely. 

The  north  Shemitic  or  Aramaic,  to  which  we  now  turn,  is  the  language  of  the  whole 
district  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Tigris,  s.  of  the  Taurus,  n.  of  Plienicia.  the 
Istaelitish  territory,  and  Arabia.  Here  we  have  again  to  disi  inguish  between  Syria  Proper, 
Mesopotamia  (between  Euphrates  and  Tigris),  and  Babylonia  (s.  of  Mesopotamia), 
whither  the  Israelites  were  carried  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Yet,  with  respect  to  this  lattei 
country,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  another  dialect  besides  the  Aramaic  was  spoken 
in  it.  But  whether  this  was  "  Medo-Persian."  ("like  the  Assyrian"),  or  some  otliei 
"Turanic"  idiom,  largely  mixed  .with  Shemitic  ingredients,  must  remain  doubtful  unUl 
our  knowledge  of  "  Turanian"  and  our  reading  of  cuneiforms  shall  have  advanced  some- 
-what  further.    There  is,  however,  but  one  voice  among  competent  investigators,  that 
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'Whatever  strange  elements  the  Bubylontan  and  AssyrisD  languages  may  contain,  fhey 
have  a  full  claim  to  be  reckoned  among  the  Bhemftlc.  The  Aramaic  In  general  is-,  m 
bag  been  observed  before,  poorer  than  the  Hebrew  In  grammntical  forms,  vowel*,  etc., 
besides  having  a  peculiur  tendency  to  blunting  its  consonants,  changing  its  soft  « into  <i, 
U'into  t,  tfi  into  th,  and  the  like.  It  further  does  not  express  its  article  by  a  prefix,  but 
by  an  Alef,  and  it  forms  iis  passives,  not  by  a  change  of  vowels,  .but  by  a  special  syllabk 
prctixed  to  the  i"Oot,  The  first  distinct  trace  of  a  difference  between  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic  is'  found  in  Gen.  xxxi.  47,  where  it  is  found  necessary  to  trunslate  Laban's 
designation  of  the  stone-heap  erected  in  memory  of  his  peace  with  Jacob.  Altlron^ft 
the  ancient  Babylonians  had,  in  all  probability,  a  rleli  and  important  literature;  yet 
nothing  of  it  has  survived.  The  so-called  Babylonian  fragments  supposcil  to  have  come 
down  m  Arabic  translations  are  a  mere  fiction.  All  the  Aramaic  liternturc  which  we 
now  possess  is  derived  from  the  Jews,  and  of  a  very  late  date.  The  Babylonian  exilesi 
both  those  who  returned  to  Palestine  and  those  who  stayed  in  the  latra  of  their  captlv*y, 
made  Aramaic  their  habitual  language.  It  was  the  common  tongue  of  Palestine  at  the 
time  of  Christ,  the  Hebrew  being  then  chiefly  the  "  holy  language" — i.e.,  the  language 
of  temple  and  synagogue.  Thus  the  Shemitic  words  used  in  the  New  Testament  are 
one  ana  all  Aramaic  (ilammon;  Raka;  Ell,  Eli,  etc.;  Talitha  Kumi;  Abba;  etc.),  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Shemitic  terms  found  in  Josepbus.  The  olde.xt  remnini  ia 
this  idiom  .(variously  called  Uubrnisti,  Arami,  BurtA,  Cbaldiee)  are  certain  portions  of  tbe 
Old  Testament  (Daniel,  Ezra,  etc.),  the  Tnrgums  (q.v.),  the  Mislma  (to  a  certain  extent  at 
least),  the  Talmuds,  and  the  Midreshim.  Idiomatic  shades  are  again  observable  in 
these  different  documents;  but  while,  as  a  living  language,  it  was  spoken  an<i  pro- 
nounced differently  in  tbe  different  districts  of  Rilestine  and  Babylon,  yet  the  special 
subdivisions  into  special  provincial  dialects  which  have  been  atten^pteci  can  lianlly  be 
said  to  be  correct.  Prom  the  2d  c.  a.d.  Christian  writers,  chiefly  in  Mesopotamia, 
Edessa,  Carrhse,  Nisibis,  began  to  use  this  language  in  their  writings,  wliich  are  princi- 
pially  theological  (translation  of  the  Bible)  and  dogmatical,  but  wliich  also  treat  of  medi- 
cine, history,  philosophy,  mathematics,  etc.  Tet  tlieir  Aramaic  assumed  a  character  se 
essentially  different  that,  in  some  respects  at  least,  it  became  an  entirely  distinct  dialect, 
viz.,  Syriac,  which,  at  a  later  period,  assumed  also — to  make  the  breach  complete — bb 
alphabet  of  its  own  (Estrangelo).  Many  have  been  the  attempts  to  account  for  this  atrsmge 
difference  (the  very  existence  of  which  was,  on  the  other  hand,  almost  toially  denied  at 
one  time),  but  witli  no  satisfactory  result.  Certain  it  is  that  the  mc:x!  geographical 
reasons  (east  and  west  Aramaic,  etc.)  do  not  hold  good,  and  are  arbitrary  and  lallacious. 
The  Syriac,  as  a  living  language,  ceased  to  be  spoken  since  the  10th  c,  and  only  a  few 
Syrian  Christians  in  Kurdistan  and  Mesopotamia  are  supposed  to  use  a  kind  of  vuTgar 
Aramaic.  Syriac  literature  ceased  about  three  centuries  later.  As  the  langunge  of  me 
church,  however,  it  is  still  in  use  with  the  JakqJ>tte,  Nestorian,  and  Maronite  orancbes 
of  the  Syrian  cliurch.  Minor  sister  dialects  of  Aramaic  are  the  Samaritan,  a  comipt 
Judaso- Aramaic  mixed  with  Arabic  words;  the  Zabian  or  Na7j»ra;nn  (Mandaic),  the 
lan^age  of  a  theosophical  sect  ("  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist")  standing  between  the 
Synac  and  Chaldee,  and  mixed  with  Persian,  but  bearing  altogether  the  stamp  of  nn 
uncouth,  ungrummalicjal,  sadly-neglected  idiom;  further,  the  Palmyrene  (Pshhyra), 
which,  with  a  written  eliaracter  closely  akin  to  the  square  Hebrew,  offers  but  little  varia- 
tions fi-ora  the  Syriac;  and  finally,  the  jEgypto- Aramaic,  which  is  found  on  a  few 
monuments  (stone  of  Carpcntras,  Papyri),  and  probably  belongs  to  Jews.  who.  at  a  late 
period.  Bad  immigrated  into  Egypt,  and  had  adopted  the  Egyptian  religion.  Its  words 
are  principally  Judajo-Araniaic,  but  with  a  large  mfusion  of  foreign  elements. 

The  third  principiil  branch,  the  middle  Shemitic,  which  comprises  Hebrew  and 
Phenician  (Punic) — and  all  the  questions  connected  with  these — have  been  discussed  at 
some  length  under  Jews  and  Pdenicia  to  which  we  refer.  See  also  the  special  articles 
Akabic,  Chaldee,  Aramaic,  etc. 

SHSKITIC  KATI0K8  or  Shemitks.  The  different  nations  generally"  comprised 
tinder  this  name,  viz..  the  A.'oyrians,  the  Chaldeans  or  Babylonians";  the  Syrians,  Pheni- 
cians,  Hebrews,  Arabs,  and  Ethiopians,  are  all  treated  specially  in  the  course  of  this 
work;  it  only  remains  here  to  add  a  few  observations  on  the  characteristics  ascribed  to 
them  all  in  common,  and  on  the  influence  they  have  exercised  upon  the  history  and 
development  of  humanity.  As  regards  the  language,  the  poverty  of  tbe  inflections,  the 
well-nigh  absolute  impossibility  of  expressing  abstract  ideas,  the  general  absence  of 
compound  verbs  and  substantives,  and  the  primitive  state  of  the  syntax  in  the  Shemitic, 
as  contrasted  with  the  wealth  and  vigor  of  the  Aryan,  have  been  noticed  in  the  previous 
article.  From  this  arises,  as  an  almast  natural  consequence,  the  general  inferiority  of 
Shemitic  literature  to  what  we  emphatically  cflll  "classical  literature."  Certain  most 
important  forms  of  Inilo-Giernianic  poetry,  for  instance,  are  completely  wanting  In  tfte 
Shemitic,  such  as  the  epopee  and  the  drama;  although,  on  the  other  hand,  the  peculiar 
ancient  form  of  Arabic  poetry — the  Kasida— and  the  grand  bursts  of  piillios  found  in  the 
reli^ous  books  of  the  Hebrews  arc  vainly  sought  In  Indo-European  literature.  Again, 
a  primitive  state  of  law  seems  to  have  developed  among  the  Aryan  nations,  the  chief 
characteristic  of  which  was  a  recognition,  albeit  a  dim  enough  one,  of  individual  rlglits, 
bi  as  far  as  they  did  not  war  against  theaCOmplez  tinity  of  the  "state."    With  the 
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fihemltes,  In  tLe  absence  of  that  talent  for  orgnnizatton  and  conciliation  whicb  is  M 
essential  a  mark  of  tlie  Indo-Europeans,  we  find  either  a  patriarctial,  an  anarcliical,  or  a 
despoticnl  kind  of  government.  Science  and  pliilosopliy,  in  tlie  larger  sense  of  the 
■Wowi,  are  the  almost  exclusive  property  of  the  Aryans.  The  inferiority  of  the  Shemitefl 
in  these  respects,  however,  is  amply  counterbalanced  by  the  sublime  place  tlier  take  as 
the  ethical  teachers  of  all  humanity.  How  the  hard  and  narrow  egotism  which,  not 
Quite  unjustly,  is  ascrit)ed  to  them  ever  came  to  l>ear  and  ripen  those  gi-and  moral 
maxims  with  -which  we  meet  in  the  earliest  Jewish  records,  and  wliicli,  wrought  up  to 
their  purest  idealism,  form  the  shining  glnry  of  the  New  Testament,  is  a  problem  oi 
which  some  seek  the  solution  in  a  peculiar  intentity  of  character  inherent  in  the  BhemitiC 
mces;  while  others  account  for  it  by  direct  "inspiration:"  The  siime  maj' be  said  of 
that  monotlieism  which  belonged,  in  the  lirst  instance,  to  the  Hebrews  out  of  all  th« 
mtionsof  the  cartb.  It  is  a  grave:  mistake,  however,  to  describe,  ns  Benan  does,,  the 
Shemitea  indiscriminately  as  monotheiflts.  Babylon  and  Assvrin,  and  Syria  or  Phcnicia, 
and  the  anle-Isismic  Arabs,  were  neitlier  more  nor  less  polytlicistlc  than  the  early  or 
present  inhabitants  of  India.  And,  we  may  well  add,  not  befi.rc  thj  return  from  the 
Babylonian  exile  are  the  Jews  tliemselves,  as  a  body,  to  be  considered  iis  real  monotbe- 
ists.  But  ever  since,  both  they,  and,  from  tlie  time  of  Mohammed,  the  Arabs,  have  been 
tbe  representatives  of  a  more  austere  and  exclusive  dogma  of  the  unity  of  the  godhead 
tlutn  a  great  part  of  the  civilized  world  has  found,  good  to  accept  up  to  this  day.  Both 
Chriaiianily  and  Islam,  the  most  powerful  religious  agents,  the  one  for  nearly  2,000 
years,,  the  other  for  about  1200,  ans  in  their  origin  Shrmitic,  and  their  inlluruce  need 
not  here  be  enlarged  upon.  For  what  we  owe  to  the  Shemiies  in  the  field  of  industry 
and  inventions,  and  the  civilization  these  carried  wi(h  them  wherever  tbcy  were  im- 
ported, we  need  only  refer  to  Phenicia.  Nor  ought  we  to  forget  that  the  very  alphabet 
Itself  is.  uf  Shemitlc  origin. 

HKEMITIC  PIUEAl.  The  Shemitic  langnagsa,  partictilarly  the  Hebrew,  often  use  the 
plural  whfro  other  languages  only  make  use  of  the  singular.  Tlils  is  particularly  the 
case  in  terms  of  space  and  time — their  vastness  being  conceived,  so  to  say,  ns  a  multi- 
plicity. Thus  certain  regions,  like  heaven — which,  through  the  influence  of  the  Bible 
language,  is  also  with  us  sometimes  used  plvraliter — the  expanse  of  water;  farther,  the 
place  at  a  person's  head  or  feet,  or  even  certain  limbs  of  the  body  (conceived  as  space), 
like  neck,  face,  etc. ;  or,  again,  periods  of  times,  like  youth,  nge,  fife,  and  special  lotting 
qualities  or  states,  like  barrenness,  blindness,  mercifulness,  and  the  like,  arc  put  in 
plural  number,  where  we  have  the  singular  only.  It  is  further  applied  to  might  and  r 
strength,  as  consisting  originally  of  a  multiplicity  of  elements  of  ix>wer.  This  is  par- 1 
ticularly  shown  in  the  word  Elohim  (q.v.),=a  unity  of  many  "mights" — i.e.,  the 
Supreme  Being.  The  false  conclusions  as  to  the  plurality  of  the  Divine  Pei-sons  being 
proved  by  this  word  are  best  refuted  by  the  occurrence  of  tbe  plural  in  the  word  Muster 
(Aden),  Lord  (Baul),  when  these  stand  unmistakably  for  a  single  human  individual,  and 
ore  meant  to  express  merely  his  proprietorship  of  some  object  or  other. 

SHZVAHDO'AS,  a  river  of  Virginia,  the  largest  tributary  to  the  Potomac,  drains  the 
bcantiful  and  fertile  valley  between  the  Blue  ridge  and  the  principal  range  of  the 
AIle(;hnnies.  It  rises  in  two  branches  near  the  center  of  the  state,  and  nins  n.e.  to  the 
Potomac,  170  m.,  being  navigable  for  email  boate  100  miles.  In  the  war  of  1861-66  this 
▼alley  was  the  scene  of  numerous  conflicts,  was  successively  occupied  by  the  opposing 
armies,  and  finally  laid  waste  by  gen.  Sheridan  in  the  autumn  of  1864. 

SHENANDO'AH,  a  Co.  in  n.  Virginia,  bounded  on  the  s.o.  by  the  Massanutten 
mountain,  drained  by  Cedar  creek,  and  the  n.  fork  of  the  8henandonb  river;  on  a  branch 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  and  the  Virginia  Midland;  about  500  sq.m. ;  pop. 
"80,  18,204—1006  colored.  The  surface  is  heavily  wooded.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The 
principal  productions  are  com,  wheat,  and  cattle.    Co.  seat,  Woodstock. 

raEHST,  a  t.  of  Africa,  in  lower  Ntibia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  100  m.  in 
direct  line  below  Khartoum.  At  its  markets,  two  of  which  take  place  every  week,  a 
large  variety  of  articles,  as  wheat,  straw,  salt,  and  cotton  goods,  are  sold.  Near  the  town, 
which  gives  name  to  a  large  district,  the  finest  senna  is  obtained.    Pop.  about  10,000. 

SHEN-8EE',  a  province  of  China,  on  the  Hoang-Ho;  lioundsd  n.  by  Mongolia.  The 
Hoang-Ho  forms  most  of  Its  e.  boundary,  and  It  is  interaected  by  the  Hoei-Ho;  67,400 
aq.ni. ;  pop.  10,307,358.  Tlie  productions  are  wheat,  millet,  rhubarb,  and  ginseng.  The 
aarface  is  mountainous,  and  iron,  gold,  porphyry,  jasper,  and  copper  are  abundant. 
The  principal  manufactures  are  agricultural  and.militaiy  implements,  and  felt  for  mili- 
tary cloth. 

SHEVSTOITE,  William,  the  son  of  Thomas  Shenstone  of  the  Leasowes,  Halea  Ow«ii, 
Shropshire,  and  his  wife  Anne  Penn.  was  bom  there  in  the  year  1714.  In  1783  he  wsb 
Kent  to  Pembroke  college,  Oxford.  While  there  he  devoted  himself  much  to  the  study 
of  English  poetry,  and  in  1787  he  published  without  his  name  «  small  volume  of  miscel- 
laneous verse.  Subsequently,  for  some  years,  he  lived  in  a  somewhat  vagrant  way,  y€ft 
without  eea.sing  to  cultivate  his  talent.  In  1741  appeared  his  Judffment  of  HtrtmUt; 
and  next  year,  Thf.  Sehoolmi»tress,  the  work  bv  which  chiefly  he  continues  to  be  remem- 
bered.   In  1746,  his  parents  being  dead,  he  established  bimBdf  on  his  property  of  the 
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Lcasowes,  where  he  thenceforth  continued  to  reside.  He  busied  himself  with  landscape 
gardeoiug,  and  such  was  his  succesa  in  licautifyiiig  liis  little  estate,  that  it  attracted  visi- 
tors from  all  quartt  rs,  and  brought  him  more  fame  than  his  poetry.  He  was  thus,  how- 
ever, led  into  serious  pecuniary  embarrassments,  from  which,  on  Feb.  11,  1763,  a  putrid 
fever  relieved  him. 

The  Sdioolmuitrett,  which  lias  secured  for  its  author  a  permanent  if  humble  place 
among  English  poets,  is  written  in  the  stanza  and  antique  manner  of  Spenser's  P'ain 
Qtieen;  and  in  the  contrast  between  the  stHtcliuess  of  the  vehicle,  and  the  familiar  and 
homely  quality  of  the  subject,  with  the  graphic  truth  of  its  treatment,  tiierc  is  a  singu- 
lar source  of  charm.  The  ottier  worlui  of  Slienstone  are  for  the  most  part  quite  insignifi- 
cant; but  his  Patioral  Ballad  has  touciies  of  exquisite  tenderness  and  truth  of  sentiment 
expressed  in  a  simple  and  appropriate  melody. 

BHEOL  (LXX.  Badet,  Thanatot,  Vulg.  Inferi),  a  Hebrew  term  of  very  frequent  oocuf- 
lence  (63  times)  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  rendered  by  the  autliorized  version:  ^ve, 
hell,  or  pit.  Its  derivation  is  doubtful :  while  some  connect  it  with  a  root,  denotmg  to 
seek,  others  derive  it  from  a  root,  "todigout,""  to  hollow"  (compare  Germ.  Uoile).  The 
use  of  the  word  in  the  original  would  seem  to  prove  a  great  fluctuation  of  the  dogma 
respecting  the  world  to  come,  during  the  various  periods  represented  in  the  special  {larts 
of  tlie  Bible.  Sometimes  it  do.^s  stand  unmistalcably  for  "  tomb,"  aithougli  our  notions 
of  an  artificially  pi-ep:ired  grave  do  not  originally  belong  to  it;  at  other  lliiiea,  it  is  the 
abode  of  disembodied  spirits,  wlietlter  good  or  evil.  It  is  the  place  where  llie  dead  go  to 
be  united  with  their  "  people,"  their  "  ancestors,"  friends,  and  all  the  departed.  If-waa 
plnced  in  the  center  of  the  earth,  or  below  the  ocean,  and  waa  a  dismal  daric  pUoe,  lilce 
the  Orcus,  or  Tartarus.  It  has  g-ites  and  b-irs,  it  has  chambers,  valleys,  and  rivers,  and 
its  inhabitants — the  shadows— (cepAatm^feeble  ones),  who  ordinarily  enjuy  deep  repose 
'  in  this  •'  reign  of  silence."  are  troubled  by  being  called  up  to  the  surface,  or  tremble  ai 
the  arrival  of  komc  great  tyrant  As  the  receptacle  of  all  things,  it  contains  the  siiadows 
even  of  trees  and  kmgdoms.  It  is  dcscrlbecl  as  all-devouring,  remorseless,  and  insati- 
able. There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  an  idea — however  va^ue — if  not  of 
immortality,  in  the  modern  sense,  vet  of  some  state  after  life  amon^  the  Hebrews,  even 
in  the  earliest  times.  For  the  Geucnaa  (Qe-Hinom)  of  the  New  Testament— the  con- 
temporaneous Sheol — see  Hell. 

8HEPARD,  Charles  Upham,  lud.,  b.  R.  I.,  1804;  oraduated  at  Amherst  college, 
1834;  studied  botany  and  mineralogy  at  Cambridge,  and  taught  thum  at  Boston;  was 
assistant  to  prof.  Silliman  at  Yale  two  years,  and  lecturer  on  natural  history,  1830-47; 
professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  history,  Amherst.  1845-5:2;  in  tlio  medical  college  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  1854-61;  professor  of  nutunil  history  again  at  Amherst  from  1861  to 
the  present  time.  He  has  formed  at  Amherst  a  remjrkably  flue  collection  of  mineraU 
and  meteorites;  and  is  author  of  a  treatise  on  mineralogy,  a  report  on  the  geology  of 
Connecticut,  and  many  scientific  papers.  • 

SHEPARD,  Thomas,  1605-49;  b.  England;  graduated  at  Emanuel  college,  Cam- 
bridge, 1627;  liecame  a  preacher  and  was  silenced  for  non-conformity;  arrived  at  Bos- 
ton, 1635;  aided  in  establishing  Harvard  college,  1638,  and  became  p.jstor  of  the  church 
in  Cambridge  as  successor  of  the  rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  after  whom  lie  was  esteemed  the 
most  learned  theologian  in  New  England.  Among  his  writings  published  during  his 
lite  are:  Neio  EitgUind'*  LfiineaitUioiifof  Old  England's  Mrrorg;  Tiie  Sound  BdUeer;  and 
Tlusei  Sabbaiieas.  He  left  also  numerous  MS.  works — some  of  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  England — and  an  autobiography,  flrst  printed  at  Cambridge,  1832.  An  edition 
of  his  works,  in  3  vols.,  was  publislied  in  Boston,  1853; 

BHEPARD,  William,  1737-1817;  b.  Mass.;  was  capt.  under  sir  Jeffrey  Amherrt 
through  the  French  war,  and  during  the  revolution  took  part  in  23  engagements:  became 
a  farmer  at  Westfleld,  Mass. ;  as  bng.gen.  of  militia  defended  Ihe  arscniU  at  Springfield 
in  the  Shays  insurrection,  and  was  afterward  maj.gen.  of  militia;  was  a  member  of 
the  executive  council  1788-33,  and  of  congress  1797-1803.  In  his  old  age  he  was  very 
poor. 

SHEPHERD-KINGS.     See  Hykshos,  «»tfe. 

BHEFHESD'S  DOO,  or  Sheep  Boo,  the  most  useful  and  valuable  of  all  kinds  of  dog, 
•and  universally  employed  by  shepherds  througitout  Europe,  and  in  the  countries  coionizra 
from  Europe,  and  also  in  some  p^irts  of  Asia,  to  assist  them  in  the  tending  of  their  floclu. 
Without  it  the  shepherd  would  be  utterly  incapable  of  taking  care  of  Uie  great  number 
of. slieep  often  under  his  ciiarge;  and  the  expense  of  keeping  the  requisite  number  of 
shepherds  would  fur  more  than  take  away  the  profits  of  sheep-farming.  That  the  dog 
was  employed  in  the  tending  of  sheep  in  very  ancient  times  we  learn  from  the  allusion 
to  the  doga  of  the  fluek  in  Job  xxx.  1.  Buffon  imagined  the  shepherd's  dog  to  be  the 
original  of  all  the  domesticated  dogs;  but  was  unable  to  assign  any  good  reason  for  such  on 
opinion.  The  shepherd's  do:;  exhibits  nearly  the  same  characters  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 
although  there  are  Blight  diversities  in  different  countries,  as  between  that  of  England 
and  that  of  Scotland,  there  known  as  the  coVie.  It  is  of  middling  .size — diifcrences  of 
»lze,  however,  being  among  the  characteristics  of  different  races;  of  rather  slender  form, 
.with  a  pretty  sharp  muzzle;  the  ears  erect,  or,  in  some  races,  drooping  at  the  tip;  the 
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balr  toft,  long,  shaggy,  and  somewhat  TTaved;  the  tail  slightlj  pendulous,  more  or  less 
recurved,  and  very  bushy;  the  feet  well  protected  by  liiilr,  so  as  to  be  adapted  for  rough 
gruuud.  The  eye  is  very  bright  and  intelligent,  although  the  ordinary  demeanor  of  the 
animal  is  remarkably  calm  aud  quiet.  No  kind  uf  dog  is  more  intelligent,  and  perlinps 
none  so  docile.  Its  reudy  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  its  master,  its  prompt  obedi- 
ence to  bis  word  or  gesture,  its  evident  knowledge  of  wliut  is  requisite  to  be  done,  and 
tltc  services  which  it  pei-forms  can  never  be  observed  without  admiration.  A  shepherd's 
dog  exhibits  the  utmost  caru  to  prevent  sheep  from  strayiug  off  the  road  along  whicli  Ibey 
are  being  driven,  and  sets  itself,  often  of  its  own  accord,  to  watch  any  gate  or  gap  in  the 
fence,  or  goes  immediately  to  bring  back  stragglers.  It  is  equally  useful  on  Ibe  bleak 
moor  or  wild  mountain,  readily  going  for  sheep,  and  bringing  tllcm  from  a  dislunce. 
Tlie  sheep  become  perfectly  ac.quainted  with  it,  and  evidently  regard  it  as  a  friend,  and 
not  as  an  enemy,  althougli  the  appearance  of  any  other  dog  would  alarm  tliem  at  once. 
It  knows  tlie  sheep  of  the  flock  it  is  required  to  attend,  and  even  in  a  crowded  market 
adroitly  separates  them  from  others  with  which  they  have  become  mingled.  Its  remem- 
brance of  places  is  obviously  very  Accuraie;  and  a  dog  which  has  found  great  difil- 
oulty  in  conducting  slieep  through  crowded  tborouKhfnrvs  does  the  same  work  much 
better  on  subsequent  occasions.'  The  intelligence  of  tlie  shepherd's  dog  has  sometimes 
.been  proved  in  a  very  remarkable  way  by  dishonest  masters  employing  them  to  steal 
sheep;  the  master  merely  indicating  by  some  sign  the  slieep  which  he  wished  to  add  to 
his  own  flock,  and  leaving  the  dog  to  do  it  in  bis  absence.  For  stealing  sheep  in  this  way, 
a  farmer  in  the  s.  of  Scotland  w:is  handed  about  the  end  of  last  century.  More  frequent 
instances  are  on  record  of  the  shepherd's  dos,  conducting  a  flock  of  sheep  safely  home 
for  many  miles,  unaccompanied  by  the  shepherd.  The  shepherd's  dog  is-  affectionate, 
and  becomes  strongly  attached  to  Us  master,  but  is  generally  sliy  to  strangers.  It  is  gen- 
erally treated  with  great  gentleness  by  the  shepherd ;  no  severity  is  used  in  ita  training, 
nor  could  be  used  with  advantage.  It  is  very  muscular  and  active,  and  capable,  per- 
haps beyond  any  other  kind  of  dog,  of  continuing  its  exertions  during  a  long  time. 

The  shephei-d's  dog  is  often  crossed  with  other  kinds  of  dog,  and  particularly  with 
the  pointer  and  setter.  Dogs  are  thus  obtained  which,  whilst  capable  of  all  the  services 
required  by  the  shepherd,  are  equally  capabable  of  being  employed  in  the  pursuit  of 
game,  and  are  most  successful  In  night  poaching. 

The  drovei'a  dog  is  very  often  a  cross  between  the  shepherd's  dog  and  the  mastiff,  tlie 
foxhound,  the  pointer,  or  the  grayhound.  It  displays  many  of  the  best  qualities  of  the 
Bheplierd's  dog,  and  if  too  frequently  very  different  from  it  in  its  cruel  treatment  of 
sheep,  tho  fault  is  originally  that  of  the  brutal  master. 

BHZFHESS'S  FTTBSE,  Cap»dla — formerly  Thlaspi—Durta  paitoris,  an  annual  plant 
of  the  natural  order  crucifera,  a  moat  abundant  weed  in  gardens  and  cornfields  in 
Britain,  and  remarkable  as  one  of  the  few  plants  that  are  found  over  almost  the  whole 
world,  adapting  themselves  to  almost  all  soils  and  climates.  It  is  a  veiy  variable  plant, 
from  3  in.  to  2  ft.  in  height,  with  root-leaves  more  or  leas  pinnatifid,  all  the  leaves  more 
or  less  toothed,  and  rough  with  liairs.  Tlie  root-leaves  spread  closelv  alon^  the  ground. 
The  flowers  are  white  and  diminutive.  The  pouch,  from  which  the  li^n.clish  name  seems 
to  be  derived,  is  laterally  compressed,  and  somewhat  heart-sliaped.  This  is  a  trouble- 
some weed  where  it  abounds,  but,  bdng  an  annual,  it  is  extirpated  by  contmual  and 
careful  cultivation. 

8HEPLEY,  Ethbk,  li,.i>.,  lT8»-18f7T;  b.  Mass.;  edticated  at  Dartmouth ■  college, 
and  practiced  law  in  Portland.  He  was  tJ.  S.  attorney  for  Maine,  1881-28;  U.  8.  sen- 
ator. 1833-86;  justice  of  the  Maine  supreme  court,  1839-18;  and  its  chief  Justice, 
184S-65. 

SHEPLEY,  Gbohgb  F.,  1819-78;  b.  Maine;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college,  1887; 
studied  law  at  Harvard  university  and  at  Portland,  practiced  law  at  Bangor  in  1840. 
He  was  U.  S.  district  attorney  under  pres.  Polk,  residing  in  Portland,  and  fliled  the 
office  until  1861.  -In  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  was  col.  13th  Me.  vols.,  afterward  com- 
manded a  brigade  in  gen.  Butler's  expedition.  He  was  placed  in  command  of  tlie  city 
of  Kew  Orleans  and  appointed  military  governor  of  Louisiana;  held  a  similar  position 
in  Richmond  after  the  surrender  in  1865;  U.  S.  circuit  judge,  first  circuit,  1871. 

8H£F'P£T,  ISLE  of,  a  portion  of  the  connty  of  Kent,  hi.'mlated  from  the  main-land 
by  the  Swale-,  an  arm  of  the  estuary  of  the  Medwny.  is  9  m.  long,  and  4  m.  broad.  In- 
early  times,  its  ^imeneions  warenmch  greater,  but  tlie  sea  has  encrnnched  upon,  and  is 
gradaatly  eating  away,  the  northern  riiore,  which  is  lined  by  cliffs  of  London  clay,  from 
60  to  80  ft  in  height,  l^e  church  of  Minster,  formerly  in  the  middle  of  the  island;  is 
now  on  the  n.  coast.  Orcat  numbers  of  interesting  fossils  are  found  imbedded  in  the 
London  clay,  of  which  tlie  whole  island  is  comnoSed.  In  the  n.  of  the  island,  com  is 
grown,  but  the  s.  districts,  which  are  low,  are  laid  ont  in  grass.  Almost  the  whole  of 
me  inhabitants  are  massed  in  the  sea-port  of  Sheeraess  (q.v.). 

8HEPT0K  MALLET,  a  market  t.  of  Somersetshire,  &  m.  e.8.e.  of  Wells.  It  Is  a  town 
of  considerable  antiquity,  and  is  mentioned  in  DmMtctaif  Book  as  Sepeton.  Its  gram- 
mar-scliool,  free  to  twelve  boys,  was  founded  in  1687;-  Worsted  stockings,  crape,  serge, 
and  velvets  are  manufalbtured.    }te6nla)n»Mvefal4ai^ -breweries.    Pop. '71, 4,868^. 
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BHEB'BST,  an  orieDtal  bsvenwe,  mWsh  used  In  Moluuninedan  countries,  wbcire 
'.#t»iQulatui£  driuks-afeforbidden.  It  eonsUts of  tlie  }uiees-of  various  fruUs  diluted  wit^ 
.water,  auu  sweetened  eicaoUy  in  the  way  in  whicli  kimonade  is  made  In  Europe. 

BHSB'BOBNE,  a  market  t.  of  Dorsetshire,  on  the  river  Yeo,  18  m.  n.n.w.  of  Dorches- 
ter. The  Klnjf's  acliool,  founded  in  1B50,  has  an  endowment  of  nearly  £1000  a  year, 
and  several  cxliibitions  of  £40,  tenable  for  four  years  at  either  of  the  great  English  uni- 
versities.   There  are  several  silk-throwing  mills.    Pop.  '71,  6,545. 

Sherborne  was  the  Saxon  Scireburn  (acir  Iwma,  clear  brook)  It  was  erected  into  a 
hlshopric  in  705;  nnd  remained  the  scat  of  a  bishop  till  1075  or  1076,  when  the  see  was 
removed  to  Old  Sarum.  It  was  a  prosperous  place,  and  the  seat  of  considerable  cloth 
manufactures  in  the  time  of  Leland  and  Camden. 

BHEIiBIiOOKE,  a  co.  in  b.  Quebec,  coosJ^ting  of  the  townships  of  Ascot  and 
Oxford ;  220  sq.ra. ;  pop.  '71,  8,516.  It  is  intersected  by  the  St.  Francis,  Megaotio,  and 
lutcrnationul  railroad,  Uie  Massawippi  Valley,  and  the  Qrand  Trunk  forming  a  junction 
at  its  county  seat.  It  is  drained  by  the  river  St.  Francis,  having  valuable  water-power, 
and  by  the  Magog  and  other  small  lakes  and  Btreanis  in  the  w.  and  s.,  and  lake  Mem- 
phremagog,  bordering  on  the  s.e.    Co.  seat,  Sherbrooke. 

8HERBR00KE,  at.,  capital  of  Sherbrooke  co.,  Cannda;  on  both  sides  the  Mag<^ 
river,  80m.  s.c.  of  Montreal,  on  the  Qrand  Trunk  railroad;  pop.  '71,4.432,  of  whom  many 
are  of  French  origin.  The  place  has  a  bank,  8  weekly  papers,  an  academy,  and  many  man- 
ufactories of  machinery,  tools,  flannel,  woolen,  and  cotton  goods.  It  Is  one  of  the  impor- 
tant towns  in  eastern  Canada,  and  has  many  pleasant  residences. 

SHERBURNE,  a  co.  in  e.  Minnesota,  having  the  Mississippi  river  for  its  s.  and  g.w. 
boundary;  420  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  8,855— 2,876  of  American  birth;  it  is  intersected  by  th« 
St.  Paul  and  Pacific  railroad;  it  is  drained  by  the  Elk  river,  several  smnll  lakes,  sud 
the  Rum  river  in  the  n.e.  It  has  extensive  tracts  of  woodland,  alternating  with  fertile 
plains,  producing  grain  and  sweet  potatoes.  Large  numbcTs  of  live  stock  ore  raised, 
nnd  that  pursuit,  with  tho  lumber  busineBS,  is  the  principal  industry  of  its  inhabitants. 
Co.  scat,  Elk  River. 

SHERXDAN,  a  co.  in  central  Dakota;  about  1700  sq.  miles.    It  is  as  yet  unorganized. 

SHERIDAN,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Kansas,  drained  by  the  Saline  river  in  the  s,,  Prairie X)og 
creek  and  the  North  and  South  forks  of  Solomon  river  traversing  it  latitudinally ;  900 
fq.m.;  pop.  '80,  29,092—26,124  of  American  birth,  5,441  colored.  The  surface  is 
undulatmg  and  the  soil  is  very  fertile  and  well  adapted  to  stock  raising. 

SHERIDAN.  PnrLip  Henrt,  b.  Ohio,  1888;  graduated  at  the  militnry  academy  at 
"West  Point  in  1853,  and,  being  assigned  to  the  infantry,  served  on  frontier  duty  in  Texas 
for  nearly  two  years,  and  in  Oregon,  1856-61.  At  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion 
he  was  appointed  quartermaster  of  the  army  of  s.w.  Mi«souri,  and  in  April,  1863,' chief 
quartermaster  of  the  western  department.  In  May,  1888,  he  was  appointed  col.  of  the 
second  Michigan  volunteer  cavalry;  was  commissioned  brig.gen.  of  volunteers,  July  1, 
1863;  and  soon  afterward  was  put  in  command  of  the  11th  division  of  the  army  of  the 
Ohio.  He  commanded  a  division  in  the  army  of  the  Ouitiberiand,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Stone  river,  Dec.  81,  1862,  saved  the  army  from  bdng  routed  by  his  stubborn  resistance, 
.  for  which  he  was  made  maj.gen.  of  volunteers.  In  the  march  toward  Chattanooga  id 
1863.  ho  was  very  active;  and  in  the  battlcotChickamauga,  though  swept  off  the  field 
by  the  breaking  of  the  lines,  he  recovered  himself  and  returned  with  his  own  command 
and  some  other  troops  to  support  gen.  Thomas.  In  April,  1864,  be  was  called  to  the  ' 
army  of  the  Potomac  by  gen.  Qrant.  He  was  given  command  of  the  cavalry  corps,, 
and  during  May,  June,  and  July,  besides  protectipg  the  flanks  of  the  army  and  rccon- 
noitering  the  enemy's  position,  was  successfully  engaged  in  eighteen  difTofcnt  actions. 
In  Aug.,  1864,  he  was  placed  In  command  of  the  army  of  the  Shenandoali;  and  soon 
afterward  of  the  middle  military  division,  gaining  several  successes  over  gen.  Early, 
for  which  he  was  made  a  brig.gen.  of  the  IT.  S.  army,  and  in  the  following  November 
maj.gen.  After  completely  crushing  Early's  army,  he  desolated  the  whole  region 
along  the  banks  of  the  James  river,  eflftctually  cutting  off  all  supplies  for  the  confeder- 
ate army  from  the  north.  He  then  made  a  detour  around  Richmond,  joined  gen.  Grant's 
army  at  City  Point,  whence  he  started  Mar.  25,  1865,  to  strike  the  flaal  blow  for  the 
overthrow  of  gen.  Lee's  army  of  northern  Virginia.  He  fought  the  battle  of  Dinwiddid 
Court- House,  Mar.  81 ;  nnd  that  of  Five  Forl^,  wtaicii  oompclled  Lee  to  evacuate  Rich- 
mond and  Petersburg,  April  1.  He  followed  these  victories  by  attacking  and  harassing 
the  coofederate  troops  during  their  flMit,  which  led  to  the  surrender  of  Lcc  at  A^jpo- 
mattox  Coiirt-Hoase,  April  0,  1865.  He  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  miiit.iry 
division  of  the  s.w.,  June  8,  and  of  tfae.pMlitary  division  of  the  Gulf,  July  17;  of  the 
department  of  the  Oulf,  Aug.JS,  18S4:  of  the  fifth  military  district,  including  Loukiana 
and  Texas,  Mar.  11,  1867;  and  of  the  department  of  the  Missouri,  with  headquarters  at 
fort  Leavenworth,  Sept.  13.  He  was  made  lieut.gen..  Mar.  4, 1869,  and  given  command 
of  the  division  of  the  Missouri,  iftdudlng  the  departments  of  Dakota,  of  the  Missouri,  of 
the  Platte,  and  of  'Texas,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  whicb,office  be  holds  at  tlie 
preseat  time.    Daring  the  politioal  disturtwnces  inLowiana  in  1875,  gen.  Sheridan waa 
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KHEKISAN,  Rtchaso  Bkikblet,  vnus  the  son  o{  Thomas  Sheridan,  a  lecturer  on 
oratory  aucl  elocution,  iu  lila  day  of  lonie  notoriety.  He  was  born  at  Dublin  iu  Sept., 
1751,  in  due  course  was  sent  to  scliool  there,  and  afterward  removed  io  Harrow,  lie 
gave  no  promise  as  a  Imy  of  the  brilliancy  he  afterward  displayed  us  a  man,  being  pro- 
nounced a  lioi>olcss  dunce  by  all  bis  teachers.  He  does  uol  seem  to  have  been  brought 
SI  to  any  rogutur  employment;  and  after  his  elopemeut  and  marriage  in  1778  with  a 
iss  Linley,  a  public  singer  of  ffreat  beauty  and  accomplisliiiic-iit.  bis  prospects  did  not 
seem  bright,  more  especially  as  he  insisted,  on  u  point  of  piidc,  (hut  his  wife  should  «ve 
qp  her  profession.  As  tlio  reailiost  resource  he  betook  himself  to  iik-rature.  The  lighter 
drama  was  the  sphere  which  attracted  him,  and  in  Jan.,  1770,  his  first  comedy,  TIte 
SimUt,  was  produced.  Damned  on  its  first  appeoiunce,  througli  certain  deficiencies  in 
the  acting,  this  piece  on  its  repetition  found  gradually  tlie  favor  with  the  public  whicll 
its  wit  and  vivacity  deserved,  and  made  tike  reputation  of  the  writer.  In  the  course  of 
tbe  year  following  Sheridan  followed  np  his  success  by  a  farce  of  no  very  great  merit, 
entitled  iSt.  Putrick't  Day,  or  the  SaKeming  lAmttenaut,  a'ud  a  second  comedy-,  ThaDMnna, 
amid  the  spurliling  dialogue  of  which  are  interspersed  some  songs  of  exquisite  merit.  He 
mow  becHune  in  some  unexplained  manner — for  though  his  pii'c(»  were  moist  successful 
they  could  scivcely  have  brought  him  tlic  necessary  funds — part  proprietor  of  the  Drury 
Lwie  theater;  and  in  1777  his  SduU  for  Hoandal  was  produced  there.  This,  which  is  by 
mach  hto  greatest  effort,  instantly  leaped  into  the  popularity  it  ha.s  ever  since  continued 
to  retain.  His  other  works  for  the  stage  wore  the  iuiuiitably  clover  farce,  Ihe  Oritie 
(1779),  and,  after  a  long  interval.  The  Stranger  and  Pizarro  (17Uti),  both  arlapted  from  the 
Qerman  of  Koizcbue.  During  this  interval  he  was  deeply  engaged  in  politics.  Sheri- 
dan's wit  and  spriglitliness  coruscated  in  society  as  brightly  as  they  didiu  his  comedies; 
he  was  an  admirable  table-companion — over  a  bottle  the  best  of  tiieu  living  good-fellowa. 
With  Fox  and  his  wild  set  these  gifts  made  him  a  prime  favorite;  and  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Fox  it  was  that  in  17w>  be  wss  returned  to  parliament  fur  the  Dorongb  of 
Stafford.  In  his  politics  he  faithfully  follo«red  Fox,  and  the  whig  party  from  time  to 
tfme  had  good  service  from  their  briUiaatrecruit.  He  never  fuilea  to  amuse  the  house, 
and  when  stirred  by  the  truinpet-call  of  a  great  occasion,  he  wua  capable  of  rising  to 
heists  of  noble  eloquence.  In  p:irticular,  his  famous  speech  urging  the  impeachment 
of  Warren  Hustings  (q.v.),  is  still  traditionally  remembered  as  perhaps  the  very  grandest 
triumph  of  oratory  in  a  time  proliflc  of  sodi  tiiumplis. 

In  1783  ISheridan  lost  his  wife;  and  three  years  after,  he  was  married  again  to  a  Miss 
Ogle,  who  brought  him  £5,000,  to  Sheridan  no  doubt  welcome,  though  trifling  os  a  relief 
to  the  difllculties  in  which  he  bad  become  inrolved,  and  which  more  and  more  coatinued 
to  accumulate  upon  him.  Always  the  Btoal  reckless  and  improvident  of  mortals  he  did 
not  improve  with  time.  His  later  years  were  years  of  wretched  struggle,  of  which  debt, 
duns,  and  dissipation  may  famish  a  convenient  alliterative  summary.  His  heallh  failed 
him  with  his  fortunes;  and  his  friends,  not  finding  him  in  his  sickness  and  advonuty 
quite  so  amusing  as  formerly,  natumlly  failed  him  also — notably  and  shamefully,  tlie 
prince  regent,  whose  dull  brains  over  the  wine  cup  he  had  many  a  time  been  made  use 
of  to  brignten.  Some  iionorable  exceptions  there  were,  among  whom  the  poets  Bogers 
and  Moore  may  be  mentioned  as  steadily  kind  to  him  to  the  laat.  Ue  died  in  London  on 
July  7, 1816,  iu  his  6oth  year. 

See  his  biography  by  Moore,  and  (for  a  just  and  delicate  appreciation  of  his  genius) 
Hazlitt's  Leeturet  on  the  Oomic  Writert.  A  good  edition  of  his  works,  edited  by  F.  Stain- 
forth,  was  published  in  1874 

SHERIDAN,  Troxab,  1721-«8;  b.  near  Dublin,  Ireland;  educated  at  Trinliyoollege. 
In  1743  lie  entered  the  dramatic  profession,  played  at  Drury  lane  and  Covent  garden; 
managed  the  Dublin  theater  until  1754,  when  a  political  riot  occurring  in  the  theater 
compelled  him  to  retire.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  brief  re-appeamnces  on  the 
stage,  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  as  a  lecturer  on  elocution  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
(rfsewhere. '  lie  published  a  L^  <^  Sv^,  a  dictionary,  and  lectures  on  reading  and 
elocntion. 

eESSLXF  (Arab,  noble),  designates,  among  Moslems,  a  descendant  of  Mohammed, 
through  his  daughter  Fatima  and  AH.  The  title  is  inherited  both  from  the  paternal  and 
mTttemal  side;  and  thus  the  number  of  members  of  this  aristocracy  is  very  large  among 
tlie  Moslems.  The  men  have  the  privilege  of  wearing  green  turbans,  the  women  green 
veliB,  and  they  mostly  avail  themselves  of  this  outward  oadge  of  nobility — the  prophet's 
color — while  that  of  the  other  Moslems' turbans  is  white.  Many  of  tliese  sherifs  founded 
dynasties  in  Africa;  and  the  line  which,  nowadays,  rules  in  Fez  and  Morocco,  still  boasts 
of  ttiat  proud  designation. 

SHEHIFF  (A.-S.  ieir-ger^a,  the  reeve  or  fiscal-officer  of  a  shire;  compare  Qer.  gro^ 
in  Snglish  law,  is^  an  officer  whose  duties  are  chiefly  ministerial  (for  he  has  only  a  few 
trifling  Judicial  duties).  The  office  is  of  great  antiquity.  The  sheriff  was  formerly 
chosen  by  the  inhabitants,  though  probably  requiring  confirmation  by  the  crown.  But 
popular  elections  for  that  purpose  were  put  an  end  to  by  a  statute  of  9  Kd.  II.,  which 
enacted  that  in  future  the  sheriffs  should  be  assigned  by  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  and 
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judges.  Ever  since  that  statute,  tbe  custom  bas  becA,  aad  now  is,  for  all  the  judges  of 
tlic  common-law  courts,  with  the  lord-chancellor,  and  chancellor  oF  the  exchequer,  to 
meet  in  the  court  of  exchequer  at  Westminster  on  the  morrow  of  All  Souls,  aud  then  and 
there  propose  three  persons  for  each  county  to  the  crown.  This  is  called  the  pricking, 
of  the  sheriffs,  and  the  crown  afterward  selects  one  of  the  three  nominated,  and  appoints 
him  to  the  otllcc.  A  sheriff  continues  in  office  for  one  year  only,  and  cannot  l^  com- 
pelled to  serve  a  second  lime.  The  office  is  not  only  gratuitous,  hut  compulsory,  for  if 
the  person  appointed  refuses,  he  is  liable  to  indictment.  In  practice,  comitiy  gentlemen 
of  wealth  are  appoiDted.  In  the  city  of  London,  the  sheriffs  are  appointed  not  by  the 
crown,  but  by  the  citizens.  Tlie  sheriff  has  important  official  duties  in  elcctionsof  mem- 
bers of  parliament.  He  is,  by  his  office,  tbe  first  man  in  the  county,  and  superior  to  any 
uobleman  while  he  holds  otUce.  He  has  the  duty  of  summoning  the  posse  evmitatut — 
i.e.,  all  tbe  people  of  the  county — to  assist  him  in  the  keeping  of  the  queen's  i^eace;  and 
if  any  person  above  the  a^e  of  flft«en,  and  under  the  degi-ee  of  a  peer,  rcfu.se  to  attend 
the  sheriff  after  due  warning,  he  incurs  a  tine  or  imprisonment.  The  chief  legal  duty 
which  the  sheriff  discharges  is  that  of  executing,  i.e.,  carrying  out  all  the  judgmculs 
and  orders  of  the  courts  ot  law.  It  is  he  who  seizes  the  goods  of  debtors  or  their  persons, 
nod  puts  them  in  prison.  For  this  purpose  he  has  a  number  of  persons  called  bound-bail- 
iffs (or,  in  popular  dialect,  bumbailiffs),  who  in  practice  do  this  invidious  work,  and  give 
a  bond  to  the  sheriff  to  protect  him  against  any  mistake  or  irregularity  on  th(.'ir  part.  The 
necessity  of  this  bond  is  obvious,  for  the  doctrine  of  law  is,  that  the  sheriff  is  personally 
responsible  for  every  mistake  or  excess  made  or  cnmraitted  by  the  bailiffs  in  executing 
tlie  writs  or  process  of  the  court,  and  frequent  actions  are  brought  against  him  by  indig- 
nant prisoners,  or  debtors  whose  persons  or  goods  have  been  arrested;  and  the  courts 
watch  jealously  the  least  infringement  of  personal  rights  caused  by  these  bailiffs.  Every 
sheriff  has  also  an  under-sheriff  and  deputy -sheriff,  the  latter  being  generally  an  attorney, 
who  takes  chai-ge  of  the  legal  business. 

SHESI7F,  in  Scotland,  is  a  title  given  to  three  cotmty  officials,  all  appointed  by  the 
CTOwn.  The  lord-lieutenant  is  "sheriff-principal,"  and  as  such,  though  he  performs  no 
duties,  takes  precedence  in  the  county.  The  "  slieriff-depute"  discharged  Uie  duties  of 
the  otflce  until  recently,  when  the  greater  port  of  them  devolved  on  the  "  sheriff-substi- 
tute." In  Scotland  the  office  of  sheriff  is  still  that  of  a  local  judge,  and  not  merely 
ministerinl,  as  in  England.  The  institution  of  the  office  is  ver^  ancient,  and  the  juris- 
diction, both  civil  and  criminal,  was,  and  still  is,  very  extensive.  By  the  statute  20 
Cleorse  XL  c.  48,  the  office  was  put  on  a  better  footing.  The  principal,  or  high  sheriff, 
was  delmrred  from  performing  any  judicial  duty,  and  it  was  enacted  that  none  should 
be  appointed  to  be  a  sheriff-depute  but  an  advocate  of  at  least  three  years'  standing.  The 
sheriff -depute  is  disqualifled  from  actioe  as  advocate  in  any  cause  orimnating  in  bis 
county,  though  in  other  respects  he  is  at  full  liberty  to  practice.  He  holds  his  office  for 
life  or  good  behavior.  The  same  statute  gave  each  sheriff-depute  power  to  appoint  a 
sheriff-substitute.  The  sheriff-substitute  was  at  first  appointed  during  the  pleasure  of 
tbe  sheriff-depute,  but  he  is  now  appointed  by  tbe  crown,  requires  to  be  an  advocate  or 
solicitor  of  five  years'  standing,  and  holds  office  ad  viiam  aut  eulpam.  Being  lx>und  to 
reside  within  hw  county  or  district,  and  prohibited  from  taking  other  employment, 
irhile  tbe  sheriff-depute  usually  attends  the  sittings  of  tlie  court  of  session  in  Edinburgh, 
he,  in  practice,  exercises  the  original  jurisdiction  attaching  to  the  office.  The  civil  juris- 
diction of  .the  sheriff  extends  to  nil  personal  actions  on  contract  or  obligations  without 
-  limit,  actions  for  rent,  and  other  questions  between  landlord  and  tenant.  In  questions 
aAecting  real  or  heritable  property,  his  jurisdiction  is  unlimited  in  amount  when  the 
object  is  to  regulate  possession ;  but  when  the  validity  of  n  title  is  in  issue,  be  is  limited 
to  cases  where  tbe  value  is  less  than  £1000,  and  where  the  parties  consent.  In  these 
cases  there  is  nn  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  sheriff-substitute  to  that  of  the  sheriff- 
depute.  He  has  also  a  summary  jurisdiction  in  small-debt  cases  where  the  amount  in 
question  is  not  above  £12;  and  tuese  cases  are  determined  without  written  pleadings. 
.The  sheriff  does  not  try  civil  causes  witli  a  jury.  In  criminal  cases  the  sheriff  has  juris- 
diction in  all  the  minor  offenses  wliich  do  not  infer  death  or  banishment,  and  power  to 
award  any  punishment  not  exceeding  two  years'  imprisonment.  He  has  also  jurisdic- 
tion in  cases  of  bankruptcy  and  insolvency  to  any  amount.  In  small-debt  actions, 
criminal  and  bankruptcy  matters,  there  is  no  appeal  from  the  sheriff-substitute  to  the 
sheriff-depute.  The  sheriff's  jurisdiction  excludes  tliat  of  the  justices  of  pence  in 
riots.  He  has  charge  also  of  tailing  the  precognitions  in  criminal  cases.  He  revises  the 
lists  of  electors,  and  returns  the  writs  for  the  election  of  members  of  parliament;  and  this 
lost  is  almost  the  only  duty  which  he  performs  in  common  with  tlie  English  siierifl.  An 
idea  of  the  multifarious  duties  performed  by  the  Scotch  sheriff  may  be  gathered  from 
the  statement  that  he  exercises,  within  a  comparatively  small  district,  the  functions 
which  in  England  are  exercised  by  the  commissioners  in  bankruptcy,  county-court 
judges,  the  stipendiary  magistrates,  recorders,  revising  Imrristers,  and  coroners.  The 
office  of  commissary  (q.v.)  lias  been  amalgamated  with  that  of  .sheriff.  Receatlif,  large 
additions  have  been  made  to  tlie  sheriff's  jurisdiction,  and  other  changes  are  in  con- 
templation. 
'     The  office  of  sheriff  is  one  of  the  few  which  may  b«j  traced  back  to  the  Bazon  times, 
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and  it  appears  originally  to  have  been  the  same  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  The 
BherifiE  wiis  (under  the  ear!  and  next  to  the  bishop)  the  chief  man  of  the  shire,  and  seenis 
to  have  posaesiied  unlimited  jurisdiction  to  Iceep  the  pence;  to  have  presided  in  all  tLe 
courts;  to  have  punished  all  crimes,  and  have  redressed  all  civil  wi-ongs.  This  extensive 
jurisdiction,  gradually  acquired  at  the  cost  of  lesser  local  courts,  has  been  gradually 
infringed  upon,  partly  by  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prLrogative,  and  partly  by  parlia- 
ment. But  in  England  it  suffered  more  from  the  appointment  to  the  office  of  men  unfit 
to  exercise  judicial  powers,  and  from  the  consequdut  usurpation  of  their  functions  by 
the  supreme  courts.  The  san\e  causes  operated  in  Scotland,  though  to  a  less  extent  In 
England,  they  resulted  in  tlie  almost  entire  abolition  of  the  judicial  functions  of  the 
sheriff.  In  Scotland,  they  resulted  in  his  being  deprived  of  the  more  important  parts  of 
the  criminal  jurisdiction,  particularly  of  the  power  to  punish  by  death;  and  in  his  civil 
jurisdiction  being  limited  mainly  to  questions  affecting  movables.  In  both  countries 
the  office  was  usually  hereditary,  which  tended  to  a  separation  of  the  duties  of  the  ofhce 
into  the  honorary  and  the  laborious— the  former  being  performed  by  the  principal 
Bberiff,  and  the  latter  by  the  deputy.  In  Scotland,  this  separation  was  completed  by 
the  act  of  George  II.,  which  entirely  separated  the  offices,  by  the  transference  of  the 
power  of  appoiining  the  depute  from  the  principal  sheriff  to  the  crown.  In  England, 
this  complete  separation  has  never  become  necessary,  from  the  fact  of  the  sheriff's  power 
havmg  been  much  more  crippled  than  in  Scotland.  Indeed,  in  England,  so  purely 
honorary  and  ministerial  has  the  office  become,  that  it  has  been  held  bv  a  female  and 
in  Westmoreland,  the  office  was  hereditary  down  to  1849.  The  duty  ot  enforcing  the 
orders  of  the  supreme  courts,  which  now  m  England  are  a  principal  part  of  the  duties 
of  the  sheriff,  appears  to  have  been  engrafted  on  the  office— probably  on  the  theory  that 
these  orders  were  those  of  the  king  himself.  In  Scotland,  the  sheriff  has  never  been 
called  on  to  enforce  any  writs  except  those  actually  and  not  merely  in  name  proceeding 
at  the  instance  of  the  crown.  > 

SHERIFF  (nnk)  in  the  United  States,  is  an  officer  of  ilie  state  and  county,  and  not 
of  the  general  government;  be  has  no  judicial  functions  unless  power  to  assess  damages 
in  certain  cases  with  the  aid  of  a  jury  is  considered  as  such;  and  he  is  almost  invariably 
elected  by  popular  vote.  The  deputies  of  a  sheriff  are  responsible  to  him  only  while  he 
remains  responsible  to  the  executive  and  the  public  (see  Public  Officers).  The  duties 
and  function  of  <he  sheriff  are  in  general  much  the  same  in  this  country  as  in  England. 
SHEBHT-CIEBK,  in  Scotland,  is  the  registrar  of  the  sheriff's  court,  and  as  such  has 
cliarge  of  the  rtcoi-ds  of  the  court.  He  registers,  and,  when  required  by  the  proper 
X>art^,  issues  the  sheriff's  judgments.  He  also  conducts  what  correspondence  may  be 
required.^  He  has  important  duties  to  perform  in  regulating  the  summary  execution 
which  is  issued  in  Scotland  against  the  debtors  in  bills  of  exchange,  promissory  notes, 
and  bonds,  without  the  necessity  of  any  judicial  suit. 

^hjr.BiJfjf-]ltT7IB,  a  name  given  to  several  moors  in  Scotland  on  account  of  the 

"  wapinsvhaws"  which  used  to  be  there  held,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  sheriff. 

The  only  moor  of  this  name  which  appears  prominently  in  Scottish  history  is  situated  in 

Perthshire,  on  the  northern  slope  of  tlie  Ochils,  2  m.  n.e.  of  Dunblane,  and  was  the  site 

of  the  great  battle  between  the  adherents  of  the  houses  of  Stuart  and  Hanover,  Nov. 

18,  1715.     The  former,  who  consisted  of  the  northern  clans  under  the  earl  of  Seaforth, 

and  the  western  clans  under  gen.  Gordon,  numbering  about  9,000  in  all,  were  on  their 

march  southward,  under  the  leadership  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  to  join  the  Jacobites  who  liad 

risen  in  the  n.w.  of  England,  when  they  were  met  by  the  duke  of  Argyle  at  the  head  of 

8,600  disciplined   troops.     After  lying  under  arms  all  night,  the  Macdonalds,  w^ho 

formed  the  center  and  right  of  the  Highland  army,  attacked  the  left  of  their  opponents, 

and  routed  it  so  completely  that  the  fugitives  fled  with  all  speed  to  Stirling,  carrying 

the  news  that  Argyle  had  been  totally  defeated.    Argyle,  however,  with  Iiis  dragoons 

bad  meantime  driven  the  left  of  the  Highlanders  back  for  2  m.,  when  the  right  and 

center  returned  from  tlie  pursuit,  and  took  him  in  rear;  he  then  skillfully  withdrew  bis 

men  to  a  place  of  shelter,  and  remained  facing  his  opponents  till  the  evening,  when  he 

retired  to  Dunblane,  and  next  day  to  Stirling.    About  600  were  slain  on  each  side.    As 

a  mere  battle,  the  victory  lay  with  the  Highlanders;  but  it  was  so  little  decisive,  that  it 

paralyzed  the  action  of  the  Jacobites  almost  as  effectually  as  a  defeat  would  have  done. 

SH£RIOCE,  Thomas,  d.d.,  an  English  prelate,  was  the  son  of  Dr.  William  Sherlock, 

dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  was  bom  in  London  in  1678.     He  was  educated  at  Eton  and 

Catharine  hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  m.a.  in  1701.     In  1704  he 

obtained  the  mastership  of  the  temple;  in  1714  ho  became  vice-chancellor  of  his  college, 

taking  the  degree  of  d.d.  in  the  same  year;  and  in  1716  dean  of  Chichester.    Eleven 

years  later  he  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Bangor,  was  transferred  to  that  of  Salisbury  in 

1734,  and  in  1748  to  that  of  London.    He  died  in  1761.    Sherlock  was  a  strenuous  tory, 

and  supported  the  church-and-state  politics  of  his  day  with  a  sort  of  dull  dignity.     He 

displayed  a  good  deal  of  diplomatic  skill  in  his  different  official  positions,  whence  Bent 

ley  nicknamed  him  "  cai^dinal  Albcroni;"  his  eloquence  and  learning  were  likewise  of  a 

verjr  superior  order,  as  may  still  be  ascertained  from  his  4  vols,  of  Sermons  (1755-76), 

which  were  highly  praised  in  their  day.    Besides  these  sermons,  he  wrote  a  variety  of 

controversial  treatises  and  pamphlets,  all  of  which  are  now  wholly  forgotten. 

U.  K.  xni.-28.  —     -  -     — -         I      . 
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SHERLOCK,  William,  d.d.,  1641-1707;  b.  London;  graduated  at  Cambridge  and 
became  rector  of  St.  George's  parish,  London,  1669;  was  made  a  prebendary  in  St. 
Paul's,  master  of  the  temple,  and  rector  of  Thcrflold.  After  tUe  rcTolution  he  was  sus- 
pended for  refusing  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary,  but  afterward  look  it, 
defending  himself  by  publishiug  the  Allegiance  of  ilt€  Two  Scnxreign  Powers,  to  which 
the  replies  were  almost  innumerable.    In  1691  he  became  dean  of  St.  Paul's. 

SHERMAN,  a  co.  in  n.  w.  Kansas,  having  the  state  line  of  Colorado  for  its  w.  bound- 
ary; 1030  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  13—11  of  American  birth.  It  is  drained  in  the  n.e.  by  the 
North  and  South  fork  of  Ssippa  creek,  and  Beaver  creek,  aflSuents  of  the  Republican 
river.    Its  surface  consists  of  level,  fertile  pb^ius. 

SHERMAN,  a  co.  in  central  Nebraska,  drained  by  the  Loup  fork  of  the  Platte  river, 
and  other  streams;  576  sii.m.;  pop.  '80,  2,061—1600  ot  American  birth.  Its  surface  con- 
sists of  vast  rolling  prairies,  extremely  fertile  and  adapted  to  stock-raising,  the  produc- 
tion of  grain,  and  dairy  products.     Co.  seat,  Loup  City. 

SHERMAN,  a  city  in  n.e.  Texas,  in  Grayson  co.,  64  m.  n.  of  Dallas;  pop.  '75, 
7,000.  It  is  on  the  'rcxas  and  Pacific  railroad  at  its  Junction  with  the  Houston  and 
Texas  Central  railroad;  13  m.  8.  of  the  Red  river.  It  is  regularly  and  substantially 
built,  mostly  of  brick,  has  a  court-house  of  brick  and  stone  erected  at  a  cost  of  ^80,000. 
It  is  the  center  of  a  large  local  trade,  and  exports  cotton  and  hides.  It  contains  2 
banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $450,000,  8  newspapers,  8  churches,  and  is  the  seat  of 
Austin  college,  ^f  he  leading  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  iron,  flour,  tobacco,  and 
soap. 

SHERMAN,  John,  1613-85;  b.  England;  graduated  at  Cambridge,  1633;  came  to 
Connecticut,  1634;  preached  there  for  several  years,  and  became  a  magistrate,  1641;  was 
minister  at  Watertown,  Mass.,  1647-85.  He  was  distinguislxed  as  a  ma,thematician,  pub- 
lished several  almanacs,  and  was  a  fellow  of  Harvard  college,  where  he  also  lectured. 

SHERMAN,  John,  b.  Ohio,  1823;  brother  of  gen.  W.  T.  Sherman;  studied  law;  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1844,  elected  a  member  of  the  34th,  85ih,  and  36th  congresses.  lu  1860 
he  was  again  elected  to  the  house  of  representatives,  but  was  made  senator  from  Ohio 
in  the  following  year,  and  re-elected  for  the  two  following  terms.  On  the  accession  of 
president  Hayes,  senator  Sherman  was  appointed  to  a  place  in  the  cabinet  as  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  in  which  position  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  superintending  the  resumption, 
by  the  government,  of  specie  payments,  Jan.  2,  1879,  after  a  suspension  of  17  years. 
In  the  exciting  campaign  for  president  in  1880,  secretary  Sherman  was  a  prominent 
candidate  for  nomination  by  the  republican  party  at  the  convention  held  at  Chicago  in 
June;  but  it  becoming  app:irent  that  his  nomination  was  impossible,  owing  to  the  for- 
midable strength  of  the  friends  of  gen.  Grant,  a  combination  was  effected  between  the 
Sherman  and  Blaine  parlies  in  the  conventidu,  and  the  compromise  pursued  which 
resulted  in  the  nomination  of  gen.  Garfield.  On  Har.  4, 1881,  Mr.  Sherman  tookhi8.seat 
as  U.  S.  senator  from  Ohio. 

SHERMAN,  RooER,  1721-93;  b.  Mass.;  a  shoemaker,  who  in  1743  settled  in  Con- 
necticut, where  he  was  a  store-keeper.  He  became  county  surveyor  of  lauds  in  1745;  but 
taking^  up  the  study  of  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1754  He  served  a  number  of 
terms  in  the  assembly,  became  a  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  1759,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  same  ofBce  6  years  later  at  New  Haven,  whither  he  had  removed  in 
1781 ;  and  he  held  the  office  till  1789,  part  of  the  time  sitting  on  the  superior  court.  He 
was  a  member  of  congress  from  1774  till  his  death,  one  of  the  committee  of  5  appoiuted 
to  draft  the  declaration  of  independence,  a  member  of  the  boards  of  war  and  ordnance, 
and  of  several  important  committees.  He  helped  codify  the  laws  of  Connecticut,  and  to 
draw  tlie  articles  of  confederation;  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of 
1787,  U.S.  senator,  1791-93,  and  mayor  of  New  Haven  from  1784  to  his  death.  He  was 
a  man  of  strong  pmctical  sagacity. 

SHERMAN,  SiDNBT,  1805-73;  b.  Mass.;  lineally  a  descendant  from  Roger  Sher- 
man; received  a  common  school  education;  established  himself  in  business  m  New  York, 
but  removed  thence  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1831,  and  again  to  Newport,  Ky.  In  1835 
he  raised  a  company  to  aid  Texas  in  her  struggle  for  liberty  and  independence,  equip- 
ping his  men  and  supplying  two  pieces  of  artillery.  He  was  engaged  in  the  conclusive 
battle  of  San  Jacinto,  in  which  he  commanded  Uie  left  wing  of  the  Texan  force,  and 
first  raised  the  exciting  battle-cry  "Remember  the  Alamo!"  In  1837he  removed  to  Texas, 
and  five  years  later  was  sent  to  congress  from  Harris  co.,  that  state.  He  planted  the 
first  railroad  on  Texas  soil  in  1854  During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  organized  the 
defense  of  Galveston. 

SHERMAN,  Thomas  W.,  1813-79;  b.  Rhode  Island;  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1886;  commissioned  3d  lieut.  in  3d  artillery.  He  was  engaged  in  the  IMexican  war, 
and  was  made  brevet  maj.  for  gallant  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  rebellion  he  was  appointed  lieut.col.  of  the  5th  artillery,  but  in  1863 
returned  to  the  3d  artillery  as  its  col.  He  was  made  brig.gen.  of  voluntecre;  commanded 
the  laud  forces  in  the  operations  against  Port  Royal  and  the  Sea  islands  in  Oct.,  1361; 
and  in  December  of  the  same  year  occupied  Beaufort  and  Tybce  island.    He  was  under 
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gen.  Banks  at  Port  Hudson  in  1863,  where  he  lost  a  leg.    In  1870  he  was  placed  on  the 
retired  list  with  the  fall  rank  of  maj.gen.  in  the  U.  6.  army. 

SHEBHAK,  William  Tecdmbbh,  an  American  gen. ;  b.  in  Ohio  in  1820;  was  educated 
for  the  army  at  the  military  academy  of  West  Point,  and  received  a  commission  as  1st 
Hetit.  in  1841.  During  the  war  with  Mexico,  he  served  in  California,  and  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  capt.  In  1860,  at  the  secession  of  the  southern  states,  he  was  residing 
at  New  Orleans  in  a  civil  capacity,  but  went  north,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war  offered  his  services  to  the  federal  government,  was  appointed  col.  of  infantry,  iiad 
was  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  Raised  to  the  rank  of  brig.gen.,  lie  succcudeU  gen. 
Anderson  in  the  department  of  Ohio,  from  which  he  was  removed  for  declaring  that  it 
would  require  200, UOO  men  to  hold  Kentuckv.  He  distinguished  himself  attbu  buttle  of 
Shiloh,  and  as  maj.gen.  in  the  siege  of  Vicksburg.  Raised  to  an  independent  conmiand, 
he  marched  across  tlie  state  of  Mississippi,  and  after  the  defeat  of  gen.  Kosecruns,  took 
command  of  the  army  in  Georgia,  forced  gen.  Hood  to  evacuate  Atlanta,  and  then 
marched  across  the  entire  state,  ctipturing  Savannah  and  Charleston ;  from  wliich  point  lie 
nioyedn.,  capturing  the  most  important  confederate  positions,  and  by  cutting  off  the 
resources  of  gen.  Lee,  compelled  the  evacuation  of  Richmond,  and  the  surrender  of  gen. 
Lee  to  gen.  Grant,  April  9,  1865.  The  surrender  of  the  army  of  gen.  Jobustou  to  gen. 
Bherman  in  North  Carolina  a  few  days  later,  and  that  of  gen.  kirby  Smith,  w.  of  the 
Mississippi,  closed  the  war.  No  northern  gen.  has  acquired  greater  popularity  than 
Sherman.  He  divides  with  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson  the  admiration  of  impartial 
foreigners.  Sherman  was  appointed  lieut.gcn.  in  1866;  and,  in  1869,  became  commander- 
in-chief.  He  has  hud  ample  justice  done  to  the  daring  originality  of  design,  the  fertility 
of  resource,  brilliant  strategy,  and  untiring  energy  that  madcGrant  pronounce  him  "the 
best  tield-olBcor  the  war  had  produced."  See  Memoir*  of  Oetural  WilUam  1'.  HAerman, 
by  himself;  published  in  1875. 

SHERMAN,  William  Tecumseh,  {ante),  b.  Ohio,  1830;  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1840,  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  2d  lieut,  of  the  3d  artillery.  He  was  engaged  in 
the  Florida  war,  and  in  1847  was  sent  to  California,  where  he  was  acting  iiss't.adjt.gea. 
until  1850.  In  1853  he  resigned  from  the  army  and  entered  the  banking  Imsiness  in  San 
Francisco,  afterward  removed  to  New  York,  practiced  law  for  a  time  in  Kansas,  and  in 
1858  was  president  of  the  Louisiana  military  academy.  In  1861  he  went  to  St.  Louis,  and 
was  commissioned  col.  of  the  13th  regular  infautry,  and  on  May  17  brig.gen.  of  volun- 
teers. He  commanded  a  brigade  at  Bull  Run  (July  31);  in  October  took  command  of 
the  department  of  the  Cumberland;  and  had  charge  of  a  camp  of  instruction  at  St.  Louis, 
later  and  until  February,  1863,  when  he  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  district  of 
Pailucali,  Ky.  He  fought  through  the  cnntpaign  in  Mississippi  and  Tennessee,  was 
■w.iunded  at  Shiloh,  and  on  May  1  was  commissioned  maj.gen.  of  volunteers.  In 
December  he  made  nn  unsuccessful  atttick  on  Vicksburg,  and  was  with  gen.  Grant  in 
the  subsequent  movement  against  that  stronghold.  After  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  he  was 
made  a  brig.gen.  in  the  regular  army.  During  the  latter  part  of  1863  he  was  in  Slissis- 
Bippi  and  Tennessee;  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  army  at  Chattanooga;  and  forced 
gen.  Longstreet  to  raise  the  siege  of  Knoxville  in  December.  After  various  movements 
of  importance,  including  cutting  the  railroad  lines  centering  at  Meridian,  Miss.,  he  took 
command  of  the  militiiry  division  of  the  Mississippi  in  Mar.,  1864.  and  concentrated 
and  orgsmized  at  Nashville  an  army  comprising  100,000  men,  with  which  he  undertook 
his  invasion  of  Georgia.  He  fought  the  confederates  under  gen.  Joscpli  E.  John.ston 
at  Dalton,  Resaca.  Cassville,  Dallas,  and  in  the  Kencsaw  mountains,  from  May  13  to 
the  beginning  of  July,  when  he  occupied  Marietta,  and  defeated  gen.  Hood,  who  had 
superseded  Johnston,  in  several  hard-fought  battles,  winding  up  his  triumphant  cam- 
paign Sept  1,  when  Atlanta  was  evacuated  after  a  siege  of  40  days;  on  Aug.  13  he  was 
commissioned  mj.j.gen.  in  the  regular  army.  Gen.  Sherman  now  rested  his  army  until 
November,  when  he  undertook  the  "  march  to  the  sea"  which  has  chiefly  perpetuated 
his  fame.  On  Dec.  18  he  w;>8  at  Savannah,  when  he  stormed  fort  McAllister  and  cap- 
tured the  city.  Makingthe  latter  his  base  for  future  operations,  he  marched  into  South 
Carolina,  capturing  Columbia  Feb.  17, 1865;  Clieraw,  Mar.  3;  and,  continuing  into  North 
Carolina,  fought  battles  at  Aveiysboro-  and  BentonviUe,  and  captured  Goldsl>oro  on 
Mar.  23.  He  took  Raleigh  April  13.  and  on  the  26th  received  the  surrender  of  gen. 
Joseph  E.  Johnston  at  Durham  Station.  He  continued  his  march  to  Richmond  and 
Washington,  where  it  concluded  May  34.  having  extended  over  2,600  miles.  He  was 
appointed  in  June  to  the  command  of'^the  military  division  of  the  Mis-'^issippl.  On  July 
25,  1866,  he  succeeded  gen.  Grant  as  lieut.gen.,  and.  on  Grant  becoming  president,  was 
made  gen.  of  the  army,  a  position  which  he  still  holds.  In  1871  he  made  an  extended 
tour  through  European  and  oriental  countries,  being  everywhere  received  with  distinc- 
tion. He  made  his  headquarters  in  Washington  after  his  return,  until  1874,  when  he 
removed  to  St.  Louis.  In  1875  he  published  Memoir*  of  General  W.  T.  Sherman,  by 
Jlimaelf. 

8HERRING,  M.  A.,  1826-80;  b.  England;  ordained  in  1853;  went  to  Benares,  north- 
ern India,  as  a  missionary  of  the  London  missionary  society,  1858;  was  stationed  at 
Hirzapore  in  1866;  returned  to  Benares  in  1861,  wher«  he  lemiiiBed  until  his  death.    He 
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visited  England  in  1887  and  1876.  He  publislied,  TTie  Indian  Chvreh  duringfht  Mutiny; 
'lh«  Sacred  Gity  of  the  Hindus;  The  Triiea  and  Conies  of  India  as  liepreseiUul  in  Benarti,; 
ih^  History  of  Protestant  Missions  in  India. 

BHEBST.    See  Wine. 

SHERWIN,  Thomas,  lud.,  1799-1869;  b.  N.  H.;  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1835;  was  principal  of  au  academy  at  Lexington,  Mass.,  1825-26;  tutor  at  Harvard, 
1836--27;  spent  several  montlis  in  engineering  and  surveying;  tauglit  a  private  school  for 
bojrg  in  Boston  for  a  year;  and  afterward  lia!d  charge  of  the  Boslon  English  liigh  school; 
-wad  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  institute  of  instruction  In  18^.  He  published 
an  Elementary  IVeatise  on  Algebra/  Common  School  Algebra. 

SHERWOOD,  Mary  Maktha  (Butt),  1775-1851;  b.  England;  educated  by  her  father, 
the  rev.  George  Butt.  Her  first  book  was  published,  against  her  wishes,  when  she  was 
17  years  of  age.  She  married  capt.  Henry  Sherwood;  resided  in  India,  1804-18,  and 
afterward  in  England.  She  wrote  90  volumes,  including  stories  for  children,  novels, 
and  works  of  laborious  research.  Among  the  best  known  are:  Henry  and  his  Bearer; 
Boxobd;  and  The  Lady  of  tlw  Manor.  ' 

BHSBWOOS  FOSEST,  a  stretch  of  hilly  couotrr  in  the  w.  of  Kottinghamshire, 
lying  between  Nottingham  and  Worksop,  and  extending  about  25  m.  from  n.  to  s.,  and 
6  to  8  m.  from  e.  to  west.  It  was  formerly  a  royal  forest,  and  the  traditional  scene  of 
many  of  the  exploits  of  the  famous  Robin  Hood  and  his  followers;  but  it  is  now  almost 
wholly  disafforested,  and  is  occupied  by  gentlemen's  seats  and  fine  parks.  The  town  of 
Mansfield  and  u  number  of  villages  are  situated  within  the  the  ancient  bounds.  Kumer- 
ous  remains  of  the  old  forest  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  soil,  which  is  principally  a  species 
of  quartzose  gravel,  is  in  some  places  fertile,  in  others  (dmost  barren,  and  on  the  whole 
but  of  moderate  quality. 

SEXIXANI),  Zetlakd,  or  anciently  Hialtland,  and  likely  the  ultima  thule  of  the 
Romans,  a  group  of  about  100  islands,  islets,  and  roctks,  23  of  which  arc  inhabited. 
Tlicy  lie  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  North  sea,  between  bits.  59°  51'  and  C0°  50'  n., 
and  between  longs.  0°  58'  and  1°  15'  w. ;  but  Fair  isle,  which  belongs  to  Shetland,  lies  to 
the  8.,  and  is  about  midway  between  Orkney  and  Shetland.  The  group  is  about  25 
Jeagues  n.e.  of  Orkney,  and  44  w.  of  Noi^way.  Area,  825  sq.miles.  There  are  three 
chief  islands,  the  largest  or  Main-laad,  60  m.  long  by  8  to  10  broad;  Yell,  20  by  6  m.; 
and  Unst,  11  by  6  miles.  Pop.  in  1811,  22,379,  and  iu  1871,  31,608,  with  141.2  females 
to  every  100  males,  and  5,667  inhabitated  houses.  In  1871.  67  per  cent  of  the  children 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  18  were  receiving  education.  In  1869 only  4.7  per  cent  of  the 
births  were  illegiiimate.  Lerwick,  272  m.  n.  of  Edinburgh,  and  95  n.  of  Wick,  is  the 
only  town  in  Shetland,  and  has  a  custom-house,  law  courts,  and  other  public  oiBces, 
and  about  70  .Miops.  Its  pop,  in  1871  was  8,616.  It  has  a  fine  natural  harbor,  and  has 
steam  communication  with  Granton  bi-weekly  in  summer,  and  weekly  in  winter,  for 
passengers,  mails,  and  a  large  part  of  the  exports  from  and  imports  into  Shetland.  Fort 
Charlotte,  now  used  as  a  pneon,  courthouse,  etc.,  is  at  the  n.  end  of  the  town,  and  adds 
to  its  pictnrcKqueness.  Lerwick  has  two  hotels,  two  licensed  public-houses,  and  several 
lodging-liou.ses.  Tlie  chief  imports  are  oatmeal,  flour,  tea,  tobacco,  spirits,  sugar, 
cottons,  woolens,  timber  (chiefly  from  Norway),  tar,  salt,  etc.  From  £15,000  to  £20,000 
■worth  of  hread-istuff  is  imported  annually  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  native  grain.  All 
classes  consume  much  tea.  No  wood  grows  in  the  country.  In  1875,  2fi  vessels  of 
89,605  tons  cnterod,  and  214  of  37,116  tons  cleared  the  port  of  Lerwick.  Scalloway  and 
Hillswick  !ire  the  largest  villages.  The  chief  exports  are  dried  salted  fish,  about  8,000 
tons  anmuillv.  about  a  half  to  Spain;  herrinjiB,  4,000  to  10,000  barrels  in  the  year;  about 
2,100  cattle  and  600  ponies  yearly;  about  12,000  sheep  in  1873;  eggs,  of  which  54,000 
have  left  in  one  steamer;  hand-knitted  woolens  of  great  beauty  and  fineness  of  work- 
manship: fi.'^h  oil;  cliromate  of  iron  from  Unst;  copper  ore  from  Sandlod^e;  iron 
pyrites  formerly  from  Fitful  when  sulphur  was  dear.  The  exports  exceed  in  value 
£100.000  iinnnally. 

Fishing  for  cod,  ling,  herring,  is  the  chief  industry,  but  each  flsherman  has  usually 
a  small  farm,  at  £4  or  £5  yearly  rent,  and  mostlv  worked  by  the  females  of  his  family. 
In  1876  Shiflland  had  614  fishing-boats,  with  2,772  fishermen  and  boys.  Almost  all  the 
small  tenants  practice  spade  cultivation.  Seals  and  bottle-nosed  whales  are  often  caught. 
Nearly  every  house  has  a  quern  or  hand-mill,  and  every  township  has  one  or  more  of 
the  old  Norse  water-mills.  The  spinning-wheel  is  common,  but  the  spindle  is  still  in. 
use  in  some  parts.    Carts  are  rare,  and  in  many  districts  unknown.    The  sheep  and 

J>onies  run  at  large  on  the  scatflcld  or  common,  and  have  registered  marks;  but  many 
arge  tracts  have  been  inclosed  and  drained,  and  now  rear  flrst-class  cheviot  and  black- 
faced  sheep.  Tlic  riilin,  a  sandal  of  untanned  leather,  is  still  worn.  Some  lands  are 
still  held  runrtg,  and  some  islanders  on  the  w.  still  hold  their  stock  as  steel-bow.  In 
certain  districts,  till  a  very  late  period,  the  poor,  by  the  Norse  law,  went  from  house  to 
house,  and  staved  a  longer  or  shorter  period  in  each,  according  to  the  size  of  the  farm. 
The  Shetland  <)in1ect  is  a  soft  and  pleasant  English,  but  contains  many  peculiar  Norse 
words.  Many  of  the  people  still  eat  their  fish  wind-dried  and  sligUtly  tainted.  Young 
men  from  Shetland  are  employed  as  sailoTS  la  the  Peterhead  and  Dundee  whalers,  or  at 
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some  of  the  large  shipping  ports  of  the  kingdom.  They  are  intelligent,  sober,  and 
sedate,  and  are  much  liked  as  seamen.  Shetland  ia  still  subjected  to  the  truck  or  barter 
system  in  local  commercial  transactions. 

Shetland  liad  a  parliamentary  constituency  of  858  In  1875-76,  and  -with  Orkney  forms 
a  county,  which  sends  one  member  to  parliament.  In  1876  Shetland  bad  5,772  hones, 
21,0.50  cattle,  87,925  sheep,  and  4,663  pigs;  10,859  acres  in  oats  and  barley,  the  only 
grain  crops;  and  618  acres  in  turnips.  The  native  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  (shelties  or 
ponies)  are  small.  The  valued  rent  in  1877-78  was  £36,695.  Free  landed  property  is 
termed  udal,  and  the  proprietor  an  udider.  Shetland  has  14  civil  parishes,  with  28 
established  churches,  aud  9  free. 

The  surface  is  rugged  and  wild,  and  often  sterile.  The  coasts  are  abrupt,  and  cat 
with  deep  bays  or  voes,  and  caves.  The  rocks  are  mainly  gneiss,  clay-slate,  sandstone, 
granite,  sienite,  mica-slate,  serpentine,  and  diallage.  The  highest  hills  are  Ronas.  1600 
It.,  and  one  of  five  in  Foula,  1400.  The  coast  cliff  scenery  is  veiy  fine,  and  none  in 
Scotland  surpasse.s  that  about  Papa  Stour.  The  climate  is  moist  and  variable.  South-w., 
8.,  and  n.  winds  prevail.  The  mean  temperature  for  the  year  is  45°,  for  Jan.  39°,  and 
for  July  53°,  wiuter  being  warmer,  and  summer  cooler  than  in  tlie  s.  of  Scotland.  The 
mean  annual  rainfall  at  Bressay  is  38  in.,  and  at  East  Yell,  50.  The  tide  flows  an  hour 
earlier  on  the  w.  than  on  the  c.  side  of  Shetland.  The  prevailing  diseases  are  dyspepsia, 
i  rheumatism,  and  catarrh.  Infant  mortality  is  not  high.  Idiotcy  and  imbecikiy  are 
frequent.    Fair  hair  and  blue  eyes  are  very  common. 

Tliough  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  Shetland,  the 
physiognomy,  character,  and  language  of  the  present  point  to  a  Norse  or  Scandinaviaa 
descent  In  IJnst,  etc.,  have  been  found  cairns.over  long  and  short  stone  cofiins.  with 
skeletons,  clay  urns,  weapons,  aud  stone  vessels.  Tumuli  and  burned  stones  and  cartft 
are  frequent,  and 'contain  remains  of  rude  buildings  and  stone  implements.  Circular 
Strongholds  of  unhewn  stone,  chilled  burglis  or  "  broughs,"  are  very  numerous,  generally 
on  a  cliff  or  headland,  but  also  on  artificial  islands  in  fresh- water  lochs.  Mouse  isle  has 
the  most  perfect  "  brough"  known.  lu  Sandsting  occur  very  rude  underground  houses, 
with  the  rudest  stone  implements.  In  Bre»say  was  found  a  stone  of  the  Christian 
period,  with  an  Ogham  inscription.  Monoliths  are  rather  frequent.  Stone  circles  are 
rare,  and  never  large. 

SHEW-BREAD,  "  bread  of  the  presence,"  in  the  Jewish  ritual;  12  loaves  of  unleav- 
ened bread,  sprinkled  with  frankincense  and  placed  in  the  "holy  place,"  on  a  table  of 
acacia  wood  overlaid  with  gold.  They  were  exchanged  for  fresh  loaves  every  Sabbath, 
and,  after  the  incense  on  them  had  been  burned  as  an  oblation,  were  eaten  by  the  priests. 
Yet  in  extreme  cases  they  might  be  given  to  hungry  men.  Wine  was  placed  on  the  table 
with  the  bread. 

SHIAHS,  or  Sheeahs.    See  SiniTKs. 

SHIAWAS'SEE,  a  co.  of  8.e.  Mich.,  intersected  by  the  Shiawassee  river,  drained  also 
by  the  Looking-Qlass  and  Maple  rivers,  and  intersected  by  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee, 
and  Jackson,  Lansing  aud  Saginaw  railroads;  550  8q.m. ;  pop.  '80,27,059.  Its  surface  is 
undulating,  and  extensively  covered  with  forests  of  oak,  ash,  beach,  and  sugar-maple. 
Soil  sandy  but  fertile,  producing  wheat,  maize,  oats,  and  hay. 

BEIB'BOLETH  (Heb  eai"  of  corn,  or  stream),  the  test-word  used  by  the  OMeadites, 
under  Jephthah,  after  their  victory  over  the  Ephraimites,  recorded  in  Judges  xii.  6.  It 
appears  that  the  latter  could  no»  pronounce  the  lA,  and,  by  saying  «ibboleth,  betrayed 
themselves,  and  were  slaughtered  mercilessly.  It  may  be  noticed  that  all  those  Hebrew 
names  in  the  Old  Testament  which  commence  with  the  th,  have  now,  througli  the 
inability  of  the  Septuagint  to  render  this  sound  in  Greek,  become  familiar  tons  through 
the  versions  that  flowed  from  it,  as  beginning  with  the  simple  ».  e.g.,  Sem,  Simon, 
Samaria.  Solomon,  Saul,  etc.  The  word  shibboleth  is  used  in  modem  languages  in  the 
sense  indicated:  viz.,  a  test  of  speech  and  manners  of  a  certain  party  or  class  of  society. 

8HIDZU0KA,  a  city  in  Suruga  province,  Japan,  formerly  called  Sumpu  or  Fuchiu, 
noted  even  in  medisBval  times.  lycyasu,  the  great. unifier  of  Japan,  made  it  the  capital 
of  his  flcf,  and  after  establishing  his  family  in  Yedo,  made  it  the  seat  of  his  labors  for 
the  revival  of  literature  and  the  arts  of  j)eace,  1604-16,  during  which  time  many  Euro 
peans  visited  the  city  and  described  it  in  their  works.  In  iSSs  the  tycoon  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  ordered  to  make  tliis  city,  their  fonner  ancpstral  home,  their  abiding  place, 
its  name  Fuchiu  being  changed  to  Shidzuoka,  which  means  Peaceful  Slope.  The  sur- 
rounding region  is  the  richest  tea-district  in  Japan.  Inlaid  lacquer-work  and  split 
ware  are  largely  manufactured.  Looming  before  the  city  is  the  sacred  Fujiyama.  Six 
miles  distant  is  the  famed  Kuno  San,  and  the  sea-port  of  Shimidzu.  Christian  churches 
and  flourishing  schools  on  the  American  plan  attest  the  influence  of  the  teachers  from 
the  United  States  who  have  resided  there. 

8HIEL,  Loch,  in  the  w.  of  Scotland,  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  the  coun- 
ties of  Argyle  and  Inverness,  separating  the  district  of  Moidart  on  the  n.  from  those  of 
Sunart  and  Ardgower  on  the  south.  The  head  of  the  (loch  is  about  16  m.  w.  of  Fort 
William.  It  is  15  m.  long,  and  about  1  ,m.  broad,  and  communicates  with  the  sea  by 
Bhiel  Water  and  loch  Moidart 
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SHIELD,  a  piece  of  defenuve  annor,  borne  on  the  left  arm,  to  ward  off  the  strokes  of 
the  sworil  and  of  missiles.  It  has  been  constantly  used  from  ancient  times  through 
the  middle  ages,  till  the  invention  of  hre-arms  reudered  it  useless.  The  large  shield 
worn  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (Qr.  aspis,  Lat.  elipeiu)  was  circular,  aud  often  orna- 
mented with  devices.  Another  form  of  shield  (Lat.  scutum)  was  used  by  the  Roman 
heavv-armed  infantry,  square,  but  bent  to  encircle  the  body.  The  early  shield  or 
knightly  escutcheon  of  the  middle  ages  was  circular  in  outline,  and  convex,  with  a  boss 
in  the  center;  the  body  generally  of  wood,  and  the  rim  of  metal.  In  the  11th  c,  a  form 
came  into  use  which  lias  been  compared  to  a  boy's  kite,  aud  is  said,  with  some  proba- 
bility, to  have  been  brought  by  the  Normans  from  Sicily.  It  whs  on  the  shields  of  this 
shape  that  armorial  designs  were  first  represented.  These  shields  were  in  reality  curved 
like  the  Roman  aeutum;  but  after  heraldry  began  to  be  systematized,  we  generally  find 
them  represented  on  seals,  monuments,  etc.,  as  flattened,  in  order  to  let  the  whole 
armorial  design  be  seen.  In  the  18th  c,  this  long  and  tapering  form  began  to  give 
place  to  a  pear-shape,  and  a  triangular  or  heater-shape.  During  the  14th  c,  these  new 
I  forms  became  more  generally  prevalent,  and  the  heater-shape,  which  was  perhaps  mo3t 
frequently  represented  on  armorial  seals,  began  to  approach  more  to  an  inverted  equilat- 
eral arch.  The  same  variety  of  forms,  with  some  inodiflcations,  continued  during  thp 
15th  c,  a  tendency  appearing  ip  all  representations  of  the  heater-shaped  shield  to  gi^'* 
it  more  breadth  below.  A  notch  was  often  taken  out  in  the  dexter  chief  for  the  reccr> 
tion  of  the  lance,  in  which  case  the  shield  was  said  to  hadboucJie.  Subsequent  to  the  micL- 
dle  of  the  141h  c,  when  the  shield  came  to  be  depicted  as  surmounted  by  the  helmet  and 
crest,  the  shield  is  often  represented  couche,  that  is,  pendent  from  the  corner,  an  arran"[e- 
ment  said  to  have  originated  in  the  practice  of  competitors  hanging  up  their  shields 
prior  to  a  tournament,  w.here,  according  to  De  la  Colombifire,  if  they  were  to  flght  on 
horseback,  they  suspended  it  by  the  simster  chief,  and  if  on  foot,  by  the  dexter  chief. 
A  square  shield  denoted  a  knight- banneret.  Shields  of  arms  were  often  represented  as 
suspended  from  the  gutffe,  or  sbieldbelt,  which  was  worn  by  the  knights  to  sustain  the 
shield,  and  secure  it  to  their  persons. 

After  the  introduction  of  tire-arms  made  shields  no  longer  a  pa:t  of  the  warrior's 
actual  equipment,  the  form  of  the  shields  on  which  armorial  bearings  were  depicted,  oa 
seals,  monuments,  brasses,  etc.,  varied  greatly  iu  form,  aud  generally  speaking,  became 
gradually  more  tasteless,  fanciful,  and  unmeaning.  A  tendency  has,  however,  been 
shown  in  recent  heraldry  to  recur  to  the  artistic  forms  prevalent  in  the  14th  and  ISth 
conturie 

In  early  times,  shields  of  the  form  which  generally  prevailed  at  the  period  were 
exhibited  on  the  seals  and  monuments  of  ladies;  but  about  the  15th  c,  the  practice 
began,  which  afterward  became  usual,  of  unmarried  ladies  and  widows  (the  sovereign 
excepted)  bearing  their  arms  on  a  lozenge  instead  of  a  shield. 

Ihe  heraldic  insignia  of  towns,  corporations,  etc.,  as  well  as  individuals,  arc  placed 
on  shields.  The  bearing  of  merchants  marks  (q.v.)  m  a  shield  was  prohibited  by  the 
heralds  of  the  16th  c.  under  severe  penalties,  and  yet  not  a  few  instances  arc  to  be  found 
on  monumental  brasses  of  these  devices  being  placed  on  shields. 

SHIELDS,  Chakles  Woodruff,  d,d.,  b.  Ind.  1825;  graduated  at  the  college  of 
New  Jersey,  1844,  and  at  Princeton  seminary,  1847;  pastor  of  First  Presbj-tcrian  church, 
Hempstead,  L.  I.,  1849-50;  and  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  church,  Philadelphia, 
1850-65;  professor  of  the  relations  of  religion  and  science  in  the  college  of  New  Jersey 
from  1863  to  the  present  time  (1881).  He  has  edited  T^ie  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as 
amended  by  the  Westminster  Divines;  and  is  author  01  PhUosophia  VUima,  a  work  of 
extensive  scope  and  deep  reasoning. 

SHIELDS,  James,  1810-79;  b.  Ireland;  came  to  this  country  in  1826;  practiced  law 
atKasknskia,  111.,  1832;  member  of  the  legislature,  1886;  state  auditor,  1839;  judge  of 
the  supreme  court,  1843;  commissioner  of  the  general  land  office,  1845.  He  served  in 
the  Florida  war  and  in  Mexico;  brevettcd  for  gallantly  at  Cerro  Gordo,  and  Chnpul- 
tcpec;  severely  wounded  at  both  places.  He  was  Rovernor  of  the  territory  of  Orpffon, 
1848;  U.  8.  senator  from  Illinois,  1849-55;  removed  to  Minnesota  and  was  senator  from. 
that  state,  1858-60.  -  Ffora  ibere  ho  went  to  California,  returned  during  the  war,  and 
took  command  of  gen.  Lander's  division  at  his  death;  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Winchester.  He  was  appointed  U.  S.  senator  from  Missouri  in  1879  to  fill  out  the  unex- 
pired term  of  David  H.  Armstrong. 

BHIEL08,  North,  a  municipal  corporation  and  seaport  of  Northumberland,  on  the 
n.  bank  of  the  Tyne,  and  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  opposite  South  Shields,  and  8  m. 
e.n.e.  of  Newcastle.  It  stretches  more  than  a  mile  along  the  river-lmnk,  and  is  rapidly 
extending  westward.  Possessing  all  the  usual  institutions,  as  churches.  scLools.  theater. 
cu3tora-hou.ie,  sailors'  home,  etc.,  it  is  not  distinguished  by  anj-  striking  architectural 
feftures,  and  it  is  indebted  to  its  rising  trade  and  manufactures  for  its  importance. 
Tliere  are  numerous  collieries  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  Northumberland  docks,  which  are 
within  the  borough,  export  more  than  a  million  tons  a  year.  The  resident  ship-owners 
of  North  and  South  Shields  possess  together  upward  of  290,000  tons  of  shipping.  The 
harbor  is  bordered  with  quays,  and  is  spacious  enough  to  accommodate  2,000  vessels  of 
600  tons  each.    The  building  of  wood  and  iron  vessels,  and  tujr-steamcrs,  the  manufac- 
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tare  of  anchors,  chain-cables,  ropes,  blocks,  masts,  and  other  articles  of  ship-furniture, 
are  the  principal  branches  of  industry.  North  Shields  has  an  extensive  public  freo 
library  and  news-room.  It  sends  one  member  to  parliament.  There  is  a  school-board, 
and  it  further  possesses  a  lime-gun,  whicli  is  fired  daily  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Pop.  *71.  88,969. 

SHIELOS,  SoTJTH,  a  custom-house  port,  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and 
market- 1.  of  Burham,  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  Tyne,  and  at  the  mouth  of  .that  river,  9  m. 
e.n.e.  of  Newcastle  b}  river  and  railway.  Tlie  town  stretches  for  2  m.  along  the  side  of 
Shields  harbor,  which  is  lined  witli  numerous  dockyards  and  manufactories.  The  Tyne 
dock,  containing  60  acres  of  water  space,  in  which  upward  of  a  million  tons  of  coal  are 
annually  shipped,  and  a  large  import  trade  is  carried  on.  is  within  the  borough.  The 
market-place  is  a  spacious  square  in  the  center  of  tlie  town,  near  which  is  the  large 
church  of  St.  Hilda.  The  town,  with  North  Shields,  is  one  of  the  chief  ports  in  the 
kiucdom  for  the  building  of  iron  ships,  iron  screw-eteumers,  and  tug-steamers.  There 
are  large  alkali,  bottle,  and  glass  work::,  and  every  kind  of  manufacture  connected  with 
shipping.  A  steam-ferry  for  pa.<«eugers  and  carriages  plies  day  and  night  between  the 
two  towns,  one  on  the  n.,  and  the  other  on  the  s.  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Tyne. 
Shields  bar  has  been  removed  by  dredging,  in  order,  with  the  piers,  to  form  a  harbor  of 
refuge.  The  sea-coast,  in  the  neighborhood,  is  interesting  from  the  rocks  and  caves. 
The  life-boat  is  a  South  Shields  invention.  South  Shields  sends  one  member  to  parlia- 
ment. South  Shields  possesses  a  large  public  iibrarji,  with  news-room,  and  large  hilU 
for  public  meetings.  There  is  an  extensive  colliery,  tliat  of  St.  Hilda's;  a  school-board; 
and  "Tyne  pilotage  board,  comprising  representatives  of  N»rth  Shields,  South  Shields, 
and  Newcastle.  A  large  new  theater  has  recently  been  erected.  Pop.  '61,  85,239;  '71, 
44,723. 

BHI'ITES  ("  sectaries,"  from  the  Arab,  thiah,  thiat.  a  party,  a  faction),  the  name 

flven  to  a  Moliammedan  sect  by  the  "  Sunnites"  (q.v.),  or  orthodox  Mo.slcms.  The 
hiitcs  call  themselves  "followers  of  Ali,"  and  have  special  observances,  ceremonies, 
and  rites,  as  well  as  particular  dogmas  of  their  own.  The  principal  difference  between 
the  two  consists  in  the  belief  of  the  Shiites  tliat  the  imamat,  or  supreme  rule,  both 
spiritual  and  secular,  over  all  Mohammedans,  was  originally  vested  in  Ali  Ibn  Abi 
"raleb,  and  has  been  inherited  by  his  descendants,  to  whom  it  legitimately  now  belongs. 
The  Persians  are  Shiites;  the  Turks,  on  the  other  hand,  are  Sunnites;  ancl  this  division 
between  tlie  two  nations  dates  chiefly  from  the  caliphate  of  Mothi  Lilla.  the  Abasside,  in 
863  n.,  when  political  dissensions,  which  ended  in  tlie  destruction  of  Bagdad  and  the 
loss  of  tlie  caliphate  of  the  Moslems,  assumed  the  character  of  a  religious  war.  The 
Shiites  themselves  never  assume  that  (derogatory)  name,  but  call  themselves  Al-Adeliat, 
"  Sect  of  the  Just  Ones."  They  are  subdivided  again  into  five  sects,  to  one  of  wliich, 
that  of  Haidar,  the  Persians  belong;  the  present  dynasty  of  Persia  deriving  its  descent 
from  Haidar,  a  descendant  of  Ali.  Ali  himself  is  by  some  of  them  endowed  with  more 
than  human  attributes.  The  Shiites  lielieve  in  metempsj-chosis  and  the  descent  of  God 
upon  his  creatures,  inasmuch  as  he,  omnipresent,  sometimes  appears  in  some  individual 
person,  such  as  their  imams.  Their  live  subdivisions  they  liken  unto  five  trees,  with 
seventy  branches;  for  their  minor  divisions  of  opinions,  on  matters  of  comparatively 
unimportant  points  of  dogma,  arc  endless.  Yet  in  this  they  all  agree,  that  they  consider 
the  caliphs  Abu  Bekr,  Omar,  and  0th  man,  who  are  regarded  with  the  highest  reverence 
by  the  orthodox  Sunnites,  as  unrighteous  pretenders  and  usurpers  of  the  sovereign 
power,  which  properly  ought  to' have  gone  to  Ali  direct  from  the  prophet.  For  the 
same  reason  they  abominate  the  memory  of  the  Ommayad  caliphs,  who  executed  Husnin, 
a  eon  of  Ali,  and  they  still  mourn  his  death  at  its  anniversary.  They  likewise  reject 
the  Abasside  caliplis,  notwithstanding  their  descent  from  Mohammed,  because  they  did 
not  belong  to  Ali  s  line. 

8HIKASFUB',  the  most  important  trading  t,  and  probably  the  most  populous  t.. 
in  Sinde,  stands  alwut  20  m.  w.  of  the  Indus,  half  way  between  Multan  and  KflrrachL 
The  district  in  wliich  it  stands  is  so  low  and  level  that,  by  means  of  canals,  which  are 
supplied  from  the  Indus,  it  is  flooded  every  sea.son.  Its  climate,  notwithstanding,  is 
said  to  be  not  unhealtliy.  The  inundated  quarters  are  extremely  fertile  and  produce 
great  crops.  Groves,  orchards,  and  fruit-gardens  surround  the  town;  sugar-cane  la 
largely  grown,  sliikarpur  is  situated  on  one  of  the  great  routes  by  the  Bolan  pass 
from  Sinde  to  Afghanistan,  and  the  transit  trade  to  that  country  and  to  Khorii8.san  is 
important.  The  bankers  and  financiers  of  Sliikarpur  are  known  and  trusted  from  Astra- 
khan to  Calcutta.  Sliikarpur  is  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  whicli 
hasnn  area  of  8,813  sq.m.  and  776,227  inhabitants.  Pop.  of  the  town,  '72,  88,107,  about 
20,000  of  whom  are  Hindus,  and  tlie  rest  chiefly  Mohammedans. 

SHIIKA.    See  Amoob. 

8HILLABER.  Benjamin  P.,  b.  N.  H..  1814:  was  a  printer  nt  Dover,  N.H.,  in  1830. 
and  in  1835  went  to  Demerara,  Guiana,  as  a  compositor,  and  remained  there  three 
years.  From  1840  to  1847  lie  was  in  the  printing  office  of  the  Boston  PoH,  and  after 
that  time  for  three  years  was  connected  with  the  same  paper  editorially.  It  was  iit  thi."! 
period  that  he  wrote  over  the  name  "Mi-s.  Partington"  and  gained  a  reputation  as  ' 
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humorist  by  the  quaintaess  of  his  stylo  and  matter.  Between  1850  and  1853  he  tried 
his  hand  at  newspaper  proprietorship,  in  tho  Pathfinder  and  Cairpet-Bag,  but  returned  to 
the  Post,  1853-58.  From  1856  ho  was  for  ten  years  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Boston 
Saturday  Krcning  0(acite.  He  has  published  EAumea  with  Beaton  and  Wit/umt;  Poem*; 
JAfe  and  iSai/ings  of  Mrs.  Partington;  Knitting-  Work,  and  other  volumes. 

8HILLINQ,  the  name  of  a  money  in  use  throu^out  many  European  states,  partly  as 
a  coin  nnd  partly  ns  a  money  of  aucount.  In  all  probability  the  name,  as  well  as  the 
thing  itself,  i.s  derived  from  tho  Koman  soUdut,  which,  with  other  remains  of  Roman 
institutions,  was  adopted  by  the  Franks  and  other  Germanic  nations.  See  Psmrr, 
SOLTDUS.  Others  give  more  fanciful  deriTiitions,  as  from  seJieUen,  to  ring,  on  account 
of  the  particularly  clear  ring  of  tho  coin,  and  from  St.  Kiliau,  whose  efflgy  was  stamped 
on  the  shillingd  of  WUrzburg.  The  toUdiu-sfUUing  of  the  middle  ages  has  suffered 
various  degrees  of  diiniuulion  in  tho  different  countries.  Thus  the  English  silver  shil- 
ling is  ^  of  a  pound  sterling;  tho  Danish  copper  one  is  ^ot  a  ryks-daler,  and  =id.  ster- 
ling; and  the  Swedisii  shilling  is  A  of  a  fylcs-daler,  =id.  sterling.  In  Mecklenburg, 
Bleswick-Holstein,  Hamburg,  and  LQbcck  the  shilling  is  used  as  a  fractional  money  of 
account  (tho  iV  ^^  ^^  mark,  -^  of  n  thaler),  and  as  small  silver  change  (each  coin  being  a 
shade  less  in  value  thnn  Id.  sterling).  The  French  sou  is  another  representative  of  Uie 
solidus.    See  Poukd,  Mint. 

.  SHILOn,  a  city  of  Ephraimj^on  a  liill  n.  of  Bethel  and  e.  of  the  great  northern 
road;  the  abode  of  the  tabernacle  and  ark  from  the  conquest  to  the  death  of  Eli,  after 
which  it  sank  into  insignilicance,  and  is  several  times  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  having 
been  visited  with  judgments  from  Glod  because  of  the  iniquities  committed  there  while 
it  was  the  place  consecrated  to  his  worship.  Dr.  Robinson  identified  it  with  Seilun,  a 
city  surrounded  with  hills,  where  he  found  the  ruins  of  an  old  tower  with  large  stones 
and  broken  columns. 

SHILOn,  Battle  of.  So  named  from  a  church  situated  where  tho  battle  was 
fought,  near  Pittsburgh  landing,  Hardin  co.,  Tenn.,  on  the  Tennessee  river,  April  6-7, 
1863.  Gen.  Grant^  who  was  in  command  of  the  union  force,  had  about  82,000  men; 
and  gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  with  alx>ut  60.000  confederates,  marched  up  from 
Corinth  and  attacked  on  tho  morning  of  the  6lh  with  hisentiro  force,  driving  the  federals 
toward  tlie  landing.  Gens.  W.  T.  Sliermon  and  Prentiss  suffered  greatly  in  this  attack, 
the  lattei  losing  three  entire  regiments.  Gen.  Johnston  was  killed  by  a  rifle-ball  on 
this  the  first  day  of  the  fight,  and  the  command  fell  to  gen.  Beauregard,  who  continued 
vigorously  tlie  attack,  directing  it  mainly  toward  the  center  and  left  of  the  union  army. 
This  portion  of  the  line  of  defense  bemg  protected  by  a  heavy  concentrated  fire  of 
artillery,  and  covered  by  two  gun-boats  in  the  river,  the  attack  was  repulsed,  and  the 
confederate  line  fell  under  sucli  heavy  fire  at  night  that  it  was  forced  to  retiro.  In 
the  mean  time  gen.  Buoll  bad  come  up  with  reinforcements  to  the  extent  of  about  18,000 
men,  and  tlicse  crossed  the  river  during  the  night.  The  iiattle  was  reopened  on  the 
morning  of  the  7th  by  a  heavy  artillery  fire  from  the  union  batteries,  and  on  the  coa- 
fcdenites  falling  bock,  an  assault  was  made  and  a  general  engagement  ensued,  which 
continued  with  great  fierceness  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  confederates  finally 
retired  discomfited.  The  union  loss  was  1700  killed,  7,493  wounded,  8,023  prisoners; 
total,  12,317.     Confederate  loss:  1728  killed,  8,013  wounded,  959  missing;  total,  10.899. 

SHIMOirOSEKI,  a  t  of  Japan,  in  83°  GS'  n.  lat.,  and  181°  e.  long.,  at  tbcs.w.  extremity 
of  the  island  of  Nipon,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  inland  sea  Suonada.  It  is  surrounded 
by  hills,  and  consists  of  one  main  street,  containing  about  10,000  inhabitants.  Tho  ware- 
houses— the  principal  buildings — are  built  of  mud  and  wood,  coated  with  cement,  and 
are  said  to  be  fireproof.  Simonoseki  is  a  depot  for  receiving  the  European  imports  from 
Nagasaki,  to  be  sent  into  the  interior  of  the  country;  also  for  the  produce  from  Osaca, 
which  is  rcshipped  to  Nagasaki  and  other  places. 

SHIMONOSE'KI,  a  sea-port  city  of  Japan,  at  the  extreme  8,  end  of  the  province  of 
Nagalo  (Choshiu),  commanding  the  narrow  straits  of  the  same  name;  lat.  83°  66'  n. 
long.  ISr  e. ;  pop.  '73,  19,582.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  great  high  road  that  traverses 
the  entire  main  island,  and  the  entrepot  of  tr  biffltilng  Junk  and  steamer  trade.  It  is 
surrounded  by  high  hills.  In  1185  tlie  naval  battle,  in  which  1200  war  junk.s  were  engaged 
and  the  Taira  army  was  annihilated  by  the  Minamotos,  was  fought  %ff  the  town.  In 
1864  the  dniniio  of  Chosliiti  and  his  retainers  erected  forts  on  the  bluffs,  and  refused  to 
allow  foreign  vessels  to  pass  through  the  straits — a  place  where  they  had  no  legal 
right  to  be,  the  laws  of  nations  guaranteeing  to  every  country  the  right  to  all  its  terri- 
tory "to  tho  distance  of  a  marine  league  along  all  its  coasts,"  (see  Wheaton,  patamX. 
The  strait  of  Shimsnoscki  at  the  naiTowcst  portion  is  but  half  a  mile  wide.  The  mikado 
commanded  the  Cboshlu  clan  to  close  the  strait.  Foreign  vessels  were  first  warned  off 
and  then  fired  on.  By  the  instigation  of  sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  another  expedition 
consisting  of  five  Britisli,  four  Dutch,  and  three  French  ships,  with  tlie  small  chartered 
steamer  Taklang,  having  on  iKMird  a  gun  and  a  party  from  the  Jamettoten,  represent- 
ing the  United  States,  arrived  Sept.  4  off  the  batteries,  and  began  the  bombnnibnent  on 
llio  5ih,  continuing  it  for  8  days,  when  the  silenced  forts  were  entered  and  dismantled. 
The  allied  ixjwers  demanded  from  Japan  the  rom  of  $480,000  for  injuries  and  vxpeomt, 
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and  an  "indemnity"  of  |8, 000, 000,  of  which  $750,000  was  paid  to  the  United  States, 
and  $10,000  to  the  American  owners  of  tlie  ship  Pembroke,  fired  on  by  the  batteries,  but 
unhurt.  Tlie  total  expenses  incurred  in  tifb  expedition  bv  tlie  United  States  government 
was  less  than  $2S,000  (see  Mikado's  empirb,  p.  698).  The  "  Shimonoseki  Indemnity 
Fund,"  still  lies  in  the  U.  S.  treasury,  amounting  by  accumulation  of  interest  to  about 
$1,500,000.  The  many  attempts  to  have  the  money  returned,  thus  iniquitously  extorted 
from  Japan  have  thus  far  failed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  justice  will  not  l>e  long  de- 
layed. 

SHIN,  Loch,  in  the  s.  of  Sutherlandsbire,  measures  18  m.  by  1  mile.  The  Shin  water,  a 
famous  trout-strciim,  curries  the  waters  of  tlie  loch  into  Oikell  water.  Loch  Shin  aiwunda 
in  trout  and  salmon. 

BHINDLER,  Mart  8.  B.  (Palmeb),  b.  8.  C.  1810;  educated  in  northern  Reminaries: 
became  a  Unitarian  and  afterward  an  Episcopalian.  She  published  several  volumes  of 
poems  and  novels,  among  which  were.  The  Southern  Harp;  The  Northern  Harp;  Gharlet 
Morton.,  or  The  Youn^  Patriot. 

SHINER,  the  name  of  a  small  fis\t\iQ  ttiOnusAmmcanus;  applied  also  to  other  specieA 
of  the  eyprinicUe  family.    The  shiner  is  usually  but  8  or  4  in.  long,  resembles  the  bream, 
is  found  abundantly  in  the  United  States,  but  is  not  edible. 
■    8HING-KING,  or  Leaoton0.    See  HiUfTCHURiA;  arUe. 

BHinOIiES  (probably  derived  from  Lat.  Unguium,  a  belt)  is  the  popular  name  for  the 
variety  of  lurpea  (q.v.)  which  is  known  aa  U.  loster. 

SHIKOLES,  flat  pieces  of  wood  used  in  roofing  like  slates  or  tiles.  Such  roofs  are 
much  used  in  newly-settled  countries  where  timber  is  plentiful.  The  wood  is  chosen 
from  among  the  kinds  which  split  readily  and  straightly,  and  is  usually  some  kind  of 
fir.  It  is  cut  into  blocks,  the  longitudinal  faces  of  which  are  of  the  size  intended  for 
tbe  sliinglcs,  which  are  then  regularly  split  off  in  thicknesses  of  about  an  quarter  of  an 
inch. 

SIIINTOISM,  or  Sintuism.    See  Japak,  anU. 

ESIF  (Gcr.  StJiiff  =  tkiff;  from  the  root  tkap-  or  tkaplt^,  to  scoop,  dig;  Gr.  skaphe,  a 
trough,  a  boat)  is  a  term  applied  with  gi-eat  vagueness  to  all  large  vessels;  wiiile  under 
dipping  would  be  included  vessels  of  all  sizes,  excepting  boats  without  decks.  AmonK 
seamen,  the  expression  is  said  to  he  limited  to  vessels  carrying  three  masts,  with  a  royof 
mast  surmounting  each;  but  the  development  of  steam-navigation,  in  which  the  largest 
vessels  have  sometimes  only  a  schooner  rig,  must  have  gone  far  toward  obliterating  this 
distinction. 

SHIF-BBOKEB — HTSTTBAITCE  BBOKEB.  A  ship-broker  is  a  person  employed  in  the 
buying  and  selling  and  freighting  of  ships.  His  duties  include  adjusting  the  terms  of 
cliarter  parties  and  bills  of  lading,  settling  with  the  master  for  his  salary,  collecting 
freiglita  on  goods  brought  into  port,  arranging  with  passengers  for  the  terms  of  their 
passage,  and  generally  managing  all  business  transations  occurring  between  ship-owners 
and  the  shippers  or  consignees  of  goods.  The  charges  made  by  ship-brokers  are  gener- 
ally about  two  per  cent  on  their  gross  receipts.  Ship-brokers  have  been  ruled  not  to  be 
witliin  {be  acts  for  tlie  regulation  and  admission  of  brokers. 

The  business  of  an  inmranxe  broker  is  usually  combined  with  that  of  a  ship-broker. 
Marine  insurance  is  in  Great  Britain  to  a  large  extent  transacted  by  brokers.  Those 
who  insure  are  in  most  cases  capitalists,  who  are  known  to  the  broker  as  persons  pre- 
pared to  undergo  any  rislcs  which  he  recommends  to  them.  The  broker,  who  has  a  list 
of  persons  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  underwrite  a  policy,  is  the  mutual  agent  for 
both  parties,  fie  procures  the  subscriptions  of  the  underwriters,  arranging  with  them 
the  rate  of  premium  and  conditions  of  the  risk,  receiving  from  them  the  amount  of  their 
respective  subscriptions,  in  the  event  of  loss;  and,  when  such  loss  is  partial,  armn^ng 
the  proportion  to  be  recovered  from  the  different  underwriters.  An  insurance  broker 
charges  as  profit  five  per  cent  on  tbe  premium,  and  otj^-half  per  cent  deducted  from  all 
claims  recovered  from  the  underwriters.  An  insurance  broker  is  personally  liable  to 
the  underwriters  for  the  amount  of  the  premium,  but.  incurs  no  liability  to  make  good 
the  amount  insured  to  the  owner  of  the  ship  and  goods,  who,  in  case  of  loss,  must  look 
to  the  underwriter  alone  for  idemniflcation. 

■HIF-BVILSIira.  See  Navioation;  Navtes,  Ancient  and  Modern;  and  Navt, 
BBrriSH.  From  crossing  a  river  or  lake  on  a  floating  log,  or  on  two  or  more  logs 
fastened  together  raft-wise,  the  first  steps  toward  ship-ljuilding  were  probably  ranoes 
(q.v.),  and  coracles  (q.v.).  The  earliest  Egyptian  drawings  show  boats  constructed  of 
sawn  planks,  and  having  sails  as  well  as  numerous  oars.  So  far  ns  can  be  learned  from 
ancient  sculptures,  the  galleys  of  the  Mediterranean  at  the  dawn  of  civilization  appear 
to  have  been  open,  at  least  in  the  middle  portion;  to  have  been  built  with  keel,  ribs,  and 
pinnkiug,  and  to  have  been  strengthened  cross-wise  by  the  numerous  benches  on  which 
Uic  rowers  sat.  Ships  continued,  however,  to  be  generally  of  small  draught,  for  they 
were  beached  every  winter;  and  CiBsar  mentions,  aa  a  noteworthy  circum.stance,  that 
8ome«f  the  long  ships  with  winch  he  invaded  Britain  could  only  approach  the  shore  to 
such  a  point  that  the  soldier^in  disembarking  were  breast-high  in  water.    The  Romans 
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built  their  vessels  of  pine,  cedar,  und  other  light  woods;  but  their  ships  of  war  were  of 
oak  at  the  bows,  clamped  strongly  with  iron  or  brass,  for  use  as  rams — a  custom  now 
curiously  revived  after  2,000  yeatsot  disuse.  ^According  to  Ctesar,  the  Veneti  lirst  built 
entirely  of  oak.  The  speedy  oxidation  of  iron  bolts  and  fastenings  led  to  their  super- 
session by  copper  and  brass  about  the  time  of  Kero.  Before  this  time,  the  planks  had 
been  calked  with  flax,  and  the  seams  had  been  pitched.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that 
in  Trajan's  reign  sheathing  of  lead  fastened  on  with  copper  nails  liad  been  used  as  p  pro- 
tection for  the  limbers  from  the  devastating  insects  of  the  Mediterranean.  Wilh  tlie 
decline  of  Roman  greatness  came  a  new  era  for  ship-building.  The  biirdy  Norsemen 
had  chopping  seas  and  Atlantic  swells  to  fight  with;  their  ships  differed  much  fr<;m  the 
stately  galleys  and  quinqueremes  of  the  empire.  Far  smaller,  tliey  were  built  more 
Btoutly,  witli  bluff  bows,  and  a  lug-sail  which  could  be  braced  well  up  to  the  wind. 
The  Norse  ships  must  have  been  of  considerable  power,  for  there  ie  good  evidence  that 
they  had  visited  the  coasts  of  the  new  world  at  an  eorly  period.  We  have,  however, 
very  little  knowledge  of  the  construction  of  these  vessels,  except  that  lliey  had  high 
prows  aud  sterns  to  resist  the  waves,  and  that  they  were  calculated  for  sailing  in  opiw- 
sition  to  the  galleys,  which  were  for  rowing.  The  introduction  of  galleys  by  Alfred, 
pulled  by  40  and  60  oars,  and  twice  as  long,  deep,  nimble,  and  steady  as  the  Danish 
ships,  keep  the  latter  in  check;  but  it  also  checked  the  development  of  ocean-navigation, 
for  the  galleys  were  only  fit  for  shore-service.  The  ships  gradually  increased  in  size. 
Earricanute  had  a  galley  pulled  by  80  oars;  and  contemporaneously,  the  Venetians  are 
said  to  have  built  ships  of  "1200  to  2, 000  tons.  William  invaded  England  in  miserably 
small  sailing  vessels;  bat  large — indeed  veiy  large — vessels  appeared  to  have  existed  in 
the  time  of  Ricliard  I.  John  systenializetl  ship-building  bv  establishing  a  royal  dock- 
yard^at  Portsmouth.  Large  ships  constructed  for  sailing  only  seem  to  have  come  into 
general  use,  together  with  the  mariner's  compass,  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  the  addition  of  the  bowsprit  added  much  to  the  sailing- 
powers  of  vessels. 

In  Ellis's  collection  of  letters  there  is  one,  dated  1419  from  John  AlcCtre  to  king 
Ileniy  V.,  concerning  a  ship  building  at  Bayonne  for  that  monarch.  This  letter  is 
curious,  as  showing  how  many  of  the  present  terms  then  existed,  and  also  that  the 
"  Kynges  schyppes  "  were  of  considerable  dimensions  (e.g. ,  "  the  stemme  is  in  hit  he  96 
fete;  and  the  post  48  fete;  and  kele  ys  yn  leynthe  118  fete").  Before  this  period,  ships 
had  been  built  strong  enough  to  encounter  ice  in  the  whale-fisheiy.  From  this  period 
the  history  of  ship-building  is  resolved  into  the  history  of  individual  parts,  for  the  main 
principles  of  wooden  ships  were  already  established.  In  Henry  VII. 's  reign,  the  cum- 
brous fourth  mast  bepan  to  be  dispensed  with;  in  that  of  his  successors,  shifting  top- 
masts came  into  fashion,  the  lofty  stems  and  sterns  (which  must  have  precluded  sailing 
on  a  wind)  fell  gradually  into  disuse.  Port-holes  were  invented  at  least  as  cary  as  1500. 
In  1567,  there  were  cutter-rigged  vessels  in  the  British  seas.  In  the  century  ensuing, 
naval  architecture  was  much  improved  by  Mr.  Phincas  Pctt,  bis  son  Peter,  and  by  sir 
Anthony  Deanc;  but  the  best  naval  architects  were  not  in  England.  Within  the  present 
century,  the  introduction  of  steam  has  led  to  the  building  of  ships  wilh  finer  lines,  both 
for  bow  and  stern.  About  1886,  iron  was  introduced  as  a  material  for  ship-building,  and 
has  DOW  (1878)  so  far  superseded  wood,  that,  taking  steamers  and  sailing  ships  together, 
10  iron  vessels  are  built  for  1  wooden  one. 

Adverting  now  to  the  actual  art  and  practice  of  ship-bnildine,  the  subject  is  divisible 
into  two  distmot  portions — the  theoretical,  known  as  natal  arehiiectvre;  and  the  practi- 
cal, called  uMp-lmilding.  The  naval  architect  designs  the  foim  of  a  ship  wilh  reference 
to  the  obiects  intended  in  her  construction,  to  the  speed  required,  powers  of  stowage, 
etc. ;  while  the  ship-builder  works  from  his  drawing,  and  gives  practical  effect  to  the 
theoretical  designs. 

Jfanal  arckUeelure  on  a  theoretic  basis  is  of  recent  date,  for,  as  in  all  cases,  practical 
efforts,  more  or  less  in  the  dark,  have  preceded  by  many  ages  the  theorems  of  the  man 
of  science;  nor  is  it  at  present  Iw  any  means  an  exact  science:  some  most  successful 
ships  have  been  but  happy  experwnents.  Our  present  knowledge  of  naval  architecture 
we  owe  mostly  to  the  researches  or  such  men  as  the  late  prof.  Kankine,  Mr.  Scott  Rus- 
sell, Mr.  Froudc,  and  others.  All  ships  have  to  possess  certain  qualities,  the  principal  of 
which  are  buoyancy,  stability,  handiness,  and  speed;  but  it  is  not  possible  for  any  .ship 
to  possess  at  the  same  time  the  maximum  of  all  these,  as  to  some  extent  they  neutralize 
each  other.  The  skill  of  the  naval  architect  is  shown  in  duly  proportioning  them  to  one 
another,  ascertaining  which  are  the  more  important  in  each  particular  case,  and  provid- 
ing these  without  unduly  impairing  the  others.  In  some  vessels,  it  is  essential  that  the 
greatest  possible  speed  sliould'  be  attained;  while,  as  they  are  to  work  only  in  smooth 
water,  their  degree  of  stability  (or  freedom  from  excessive  rolling,  and  tendcncj-  to  right 
themselves  when  heeled  over  by  a  wave)  is  only  secondary.  lu  others,  which  have  to 
weather  long-continued  storms  m  mid-ocean,  speed  may  have  to  be  sacrificed  to  attain 
greater  steadiness.  In  sailing-vessels,  where  the  means  of  propulsion  is  not  under  con- 
trol of  the  crew  as  in  steamers,  handiness — the  property  of  answering  quii  kly  to  their 
helms,  and  of  readily  performing  various  maneuvei's  (such  as  tacking)  under  nil  conditions 
of  weather — is  often  the  quality  to  which  most  attention  has  to  be  paid.  Along  with  all 
tbeae  things,  the  ship  has  to  lie  made  so  as  to  have  the  largest  possible  amount  of  (fargo 
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or  pasaeogcr  space  consistent  with  the  proper  degree  of  buoyancy.-  The  degree  in  which 
a  ship  possesses  the  various  qualities  nanied  depends  chiefly  upon  Aer  external  form  and 
dimensions,  about  which  the  following  general  statements  may  be  given: 
^  An  increase  of  length  gives  an  increase  of  displacement  of  water,  and  therefore  of 
carrying  power;  if  this  be  not  desired,  it  allows  of  finer  lines  forward  and  aft,  and  con- 
sequently greater  speed.  It  also  increases  the  resistance  to  lee-way.  The  greater  fric- 
tion of  the  water  on  the  longer  sides  docs  not  appear  to  be  material.  Against  the:  increase 
is  to  be  set  a  diminished  power  of  turning,  tacking,  and  wearing.  It  also  involves  a 
more  careful  balancing  of  weights  in  the  fore  and  after  portions  of  the  ship,  for  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  a  small  weight  may  become  large  in  a  long  vessel,  from  hieing  such 
weight  multiplied  into  the  square  of  its  distance  from  the  ship's  center  of  gravity. 

The  increase  of  breadth  gives  greater  stability  to  the  ship,  and  by  allowing  of  more 
sail,  indirectly  greater  speed;  but  directly,  it  increases  the  resistance  to  the  water.  Of 
course,  greater  breadth  enables  greater  bulk  to.be  carried.  Depth  is  a  question  depend- 
ent on  the  seas  to  be  navigated,  the  object  for  which  the  ship  is  mtended,  and  many  other 
reasons.  It  is  to  be  borne  always  in  mind  that  the  consumption  of  stores  on  a  long  voy- 
age will  change  the  draught  of  a  ship  considerably.  J*ractice  has  proved  unequivocally 
that  ships  sail  better  for  drawing  more  water  aft  than  forward.  _, 

Passmg  now  to  the  actual  designing  of  vessels:  the  architect  works  on  paper  only; 
he  has  therefore  to  show  on  a  fiat  surface,  for  the  builder's  guidance,  the  exact  position, 
curvature,  and  relief  of  every  line  and  point  in  his  proposed  structure.  He  accordingly 
draws  three  plans,  on  each  of  which  every  point  of  the  ship  is  traceable;  the  */ieer-pinn, 
showing  all  lines  of  length  and  height ;  the  half-bf^adth  plan,  lines  of  length  and  breadth ; 
and  the  body-plan,  which  shows  breadth  and  heieht.  From  these  combinations,  the 
exact  position  of  every  point  is  determinable.  Pigs.  1  to  8  show  those  plans,  called 
eonttruetion  drawings,  on  the  same  scale  for  the  Qreat  Jiaitem  steamship.    The  sheer- 
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plan  represents,  in  its  ontside  line,  a  vertical  plane  tbrongh  the  keel.  The  dotted  lines 
1,  2,  S,  are  the  edges  of  supposed  horizontal  planes  drawn  at  various  heights.  The 
curved  lines,  i,  ii,  in,  are  the  edges,  as  they  would  appear  on  the  outer  covering  of  the 
ship,  of  vertical  planes  drawn  parallel  to  the  central  plane  through  the  kecL  The 
uprights.  A,  B,  etc..  A,,  B„  etc.,  are  the  edges  of  supposed  planes  drawn  at  given  dis- 
tances from  the  line  of  greatest  breadth  X,  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  through  tlie  keel. 
The  half-breadth  plan  represents  one-half  of  the  ship's  upper  deck,  as  regards  the  black 
outer  line;  the  hori:;ontal,  vertical,  and  cross  sections  of  the  sheer-plan  appearing  again 
under  different  conditions.  The  vertical  lon^tudinal  sections  l)ecome 
straight  lines  parallel  to  the  keel;  the  horizontal  sections  appear  as 
curves  taken  at  different  heights  on  the  vessel's  sides.  'The  body-plan 
is  the  ship  looked  at  end-on  i  the  outer  line  being  her  cross  section  at 
the  line  of  greatest  breadth,  and  the  horizontal  and  vertical  sectional 
lines  appearing  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  lines  on  the  left 
side  oorrespond  to  the  cross  sections  of  the  after-body  (that  is,  the  por- 
tion of  the  ship  nearer  the  stern  than  the  line  of  greatest  width),  and  Fio.  i.—artat  Eatt- 
show  the  curvature  of  the  ship's  sides  toward  the  ste.n;  while  in  a  ern— Body -plan, 
similar  manner  those  on  the  right  side  show  the  curvature  up  to  the  bow.  Of  course,  in 
working  drawings  from  which  ships  are  to  be  actually  built,  the  scale  employed  would  he 
very  large ;  and  Instead  of  three  or  four  sectional  lines  in  each  direction,  a  great  number 
would  be  inserted  for  the  guidance  of  the  builder.  With  these  three  plaus  in  hand,  the 
workman  has  the  exact  position  of  every  point  in  the  ship's  exterior  coaling  exactly 
defined.  Even  the  unprofessional  observer  need  not  strain  his  imagination  greatly  to 
clothe  these  flat  plans  with  their  dimen.sions  of  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  and  to  con- 
jure up  before  his  eyes  the  precise  form  of  the  goodly  ship  represented. 

With  the  completion  of  the  construction  drawings  the  work  of  the  naval  architect 
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ceases,  but  in  most  casf  s  the  two  professions  of  naval  architect  and  shlp-buHder  are  com- 
bined in  one  firm,  if  not  in  one  man.  It  is  then  to  be  decided  of  what  material  the  ship 
shall  be  constructed.  The  choice  lies  between  iron,  steel,  wood,  and  a  combination  of 
wood  and  iron.  Of  the  many  woods  employed,  oak,  teak,  and  fir  are  those  most  com- 
monly used.  The  building  of  a  wooden  and  of  an  iron  ship  are  quite  distinct  operations, 
the  requisite  Etreugth  being  obtained  in  a  different  manner  in  each  case.  It  is  necessaiy, 
therefore,  to  consider  separately  the  principles  of  wooden  afaip-building  and  iron  ship- 
building; and  ns  the  older  and  most  time-honored  process,  we  will  first  deal  with  the  art 
of  the  sbip-wright  who  forms  the  vessel  of  timber. 

In  addition  to  the  construction  drawings  which  we  have  described,  it  is  usual  also  to 
construct  a  small  wooden  model  of  the  ship — upon  a  scale  very  often  of  i  inch  to  the 
foot — which  shows  the  designer  what  his  ship  is  going  to  look  like  better  than  the  flat 
paper  can  do.  Tiiis  model  is  made  of  a  number  ot  horizontal  layers  of  wood,  and  upon 
it  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  plating  of  the  ship  is  marked,  with  the  position  of  all  the 
joints,  etc. 

Wooden  Sliip-bvilding. — The  first  process  is  to  develop  or  "lay  off,"  on  the  mold-loft 
fiaer,  certain  fail-size  working  sections  of  tlie  required  ship.    These  are  taken  from  the 
^  construction  drawings  and  the  model, 

and  are  built  up  of  planks.  The  com- 
binations of  these  pieces  of  plank  show 
the  shape  in  which  the  several  timbers 
will  have  to  be  cut,  to  impart  the  neces- 
sary curvature  and  strength. 

The  next  step  in  actual  construction 
Is  to  prepare  the  slipway  by  raising  a 
number  of  strong  bloeks  of  timl>er  a 
short  distance  apart,  on  which  the  keel 
shall  rest,  and  which  shall  sustain  the 
entire  ship  when  built.  These  blocks 
are  composed  of  several  pieces,  and  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  their 
upper  surface  be  in  an  exact  line.  That 
line  is  made  at  an  inclination  of  f  of 
an  inch  to  a  foot;  and  the  keel  of  the 
ship,  and  the  ship  itself,  have  conse- 
quently that  slope  to  the  horizon  while 
building.  This  inclination  is  for  the 
facility  it  affords  in  launching  the  com- 
pleted vessel.  On  the  blocks  is  laid  the 
keel,  which  may  be  called  the  back- 
bone, and  is  cerlaiulv  by  far  the  most 
important  timber  in  the  ship.  From  it 
start  the  ribs,  the  stem,  and  the  stem- 
post;  so  that  any  serious  accident  hap- 
pening to  the  keel  involves  the  breaic- 
ing  up  of  the  whole  structure.  It  is, 
therefore,  made  of  great  strength,  being, 
in  a  first-rate,  no  less  than  30  in.  square. 
The  material  is  usually  elm,  on  account 
of  its  toughness,  its  non-liability  to  split, 
A,  keel;  B.  keelson;  O,  false  keel:  D,  floor;  EE.  hit-*'"!  the  ftct  that  immerssion  in  sea-water 
locks;  F,  top-timber:  G,  len^enlng  piece;  HH,  preserves  It.  The  pieces  of  winch  it  is 
walea;  L  dlmlnlahinff  planks;  K,  bottom  plunks;  L,  composed  are  united  by  the  strongest 
gorboard  strakes;  M.  beam;  N.  deck;  O,  ahelf;  P,  kin^  nf  wnrf  iniiit  Cspp  rARPRVTRvf 
waterway;  Q,  rolrketing;  R,  clampe:  8,  knees;  T,  '^•"5L°J  f'?,"  •'."'"J  'v""'  ^,^^®?7^^'.. 
■Ide-keelKons;  T,  Umber  strakes;  W,  rough-tree  What  the  keel  is  to  the  bottom,  the 
nil;  X,  mast.  stem  and  the  stern-post  are  to  the  bow 

and  stern  of  the  ship,  forming  the  kc3-s 
from  which  the  ends  of  the  planking  (technically  called  the  "  butts")  and  all  longitudinal 
supports  start.  Each  is,  of  necessity,  of  great  strength,  and  theyrise  from  the  respective 
extremities  of  the  keel.  The  »(em-pogl  has  to  bear  the  rudder,  and  is  usually  made,  when 
possible,  of  one  piece  of  timber;  it  is  united  to  the  keel  bv  a  mortise  and  tenon  joint. 
In  screw-steamers  there  is  a  second  stem-post,  forming  the  forward  support  for  the 
screw. 

The  extreme  outlines  of  the  ship  being  now  established,  the  builder  proceeds  with 
the  timbers  to  form  the  bottom  and  sides,  which  together  constitute  the  fravte,  corre- 
spouding  to  the  ribs  in  an  animal.  The  ribs  form  the  sides  of  the  ship,  and  are  placed 
at  from  2  ft.  6  in.  to  8  ft.  9  in.  from  center  to  center.  Up  to  the  water-line  the  spaces 
between  them  are  filled  in  solid  with  timbers  of  equal  thickness.  For  thistpnrposc  in 
the  midship-body  the  keel  is  crossed  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  so^by  certain  timbers 
which  form  the ^or.  The  keel  is  let  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  Into  a  groove  run- 
ning along  the  bottom  of  the  fioor,  while  above  the  floor  the  heeUon  is  a  massive  timber, 
parallel  to  the  keel.    The  keel  and  keelson  are  bolted  firmly  together  by  long  copper  bolts, 


Fio.  4.— RIba  and  Decks  In  section: 
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which  pass  through  the  timbers  of  the  floor,  and  complete!;^  flx  the  latter.  As  an  addi- 
tional BtrengiheDing  to  the  frame  in  large  vessels,  side  or  stater  keelsons  are  bolted  on  to 
the  floor  or  f  uttodu,  a  abort  distance  on  each  side  of  the  principal  keelson.  Fig.  4  is  a 
cross  section  of  a  lliree-decked  ■wooden  vessel,  showing  a  complete  rib,  with  the  principal 
parts  as  the}'  are  commonly  arranged  amidships.  Near  the  ends  of  the  ship  the  frames 
DO  longer  stand  at  right  angles  to  the  keel,  but  are  necessarily  bent  or  canted  round. 

After  the  main  skeleton,  as  it  were,  of  the  ship  is  built,  the  skin  is  the  only  thing 
remaining  to  complete  its  exterior.  This  is  represented  by  thick  wooden  planking, 
fastened  on  to  the  ribs,  the  lowest  layer  pressing  into  the  rabbet  of  the  keel,  and  the 
Iiighest  reachiuK  to  the  up|>ermo8t  bulwark.  The  thickest  planking  is  at  the  bends  or 
wales,  marked  U  in  fig.  4,  where  it  varies  from  4^  in.  in  small  vessels  to  10  in.  in  ships 
of  the  flrst  class.  Every  complete  line  of  planking  from  stem  to  stern  is  styled  a 
ttrake.  Oak  and  flr  are  the  woods  mostly  used  for  the  skin,  and  elm  for  the  plnnks 
nearest  tiie  keel.  The  planks  are  generally  fastened  to  the  ribs  by  copper  bolts,  but 
wooden  treenails  are  frequently  employed,  as  less  in  weight  than  copper,  and  less  liable 
to  split  the  wood.  Tlie  comparative  utility  of  wood  and  copper  fastenings  for  the 
strokes  is  still  a  disputed  point. 

In  a  well-constructed  ship  the  flUing  in  of  the  timbers  to  a  level  above  the  water-line 
should  be  so  accurately  formed  that  she  would  float  without  her  planking;  but  when 
the  latter  bus  been  well  calked,  it  is  certain  that  it  adds  greatly  to  the  dryness  of  the 
ship,  while  it  aids  materially  in  binding  her  several  parts  together. 

At  frequent  intervals  across  the  ship,  and  at  the  heights  of  the  several  decks,  are 
inserted  tLie  beams,  which  are  solid  masses  of  timber,  either  in  one  piece  or  scarfed. 
These  prevent  the  ship  from  collapsing,  and  at  the  same  time  support  the  decks.  The 
beams  and  decks  are  shown  at  M  and  K  respeciively  in  Fig.  4.  The  lieams  are  always 
ntsde  convex  upward,  principally  for  the  sake  of  preventing  water  lodging  on  the 
decks.  When  the  beams  are  well  established,  the  hatchways  and  mast-holes  are  traced 
out.  This  done,  the  deck  is  laid  down  of  straight-grained  hard  wood,  and  the  planks 
are  calked  and  pitched  between,  until  the  deck  or  platform  becomes  perfectly  wiiter-tight. 
Along  the  inside  of  the  bottom  are  laid  the  sister  keelsons  or  side  keelsons,  if  the  ship 
be  large,  and  all  spaces  are  filled  up  with  planking,  except  the  width  of  one  plank  next 
the  keelson  on  each  side,  which  is  left  for  a  drain  to  carry  all  refuse-water  to  the  foot  of 
the  pumps. 

iron  Ship-buHding. — Iron  affords,  in  many  respects,  a  better  material  for  ships  than 
wood.  In  the  first  place,  the  same  strength  may  be  obtained  with  less  weight;  secondly, 
iron  plates  can  be  bent  to  any  curve,  so  that  the  combinations  necessary  for  strength  in 
wooden  vessels  can  be  avoided.  The  laying  oS 
the  lines  of  the  vessel  full  size  upon  the  mold- 
loft  floor  ia  the  first  process  in  iron  as  in  wooden 
ship-building.  Rough  wooden  templates  arc  here 
made  of  the  cross  sections  of  the  ship,  one  template 
to  every  cross  section. 

'The  slip-way  is  prepared  in  much  the  same 
way  as  in  the  case  of  a  wooden  ship.  The  keel  is 
generally  of  flat  bar-iron — sometimes  in  several 
thicknesses — the  different  lengths  being  scarfed 
at  the  ends  and  riveted  together,  or  sometimes 
■welded.  In  ttie  cross  section  of  a  2,000-ton  iron 
vessel  given  in  Fig.  5,  Uie  keel  is  in  five  thick- 
nesses; in  the  middle  a  center-plate,  which  is 
carried  upward  through  the  floors,  and  forms  a 
keelson;  on  either  side  of  this  a  thick  bar,  and 
outside  those  again  the  two  lowermost  plates  of 
tbe  skin  bent  downward.  The  whole  five  thick- 
nesses are  riveted  together. 

The  ribs  in  an  iron  ship  are  called  "frames," 
They  are  always  made  of  angle-iron,  and  are 
placed  from  18  m.  to  2  ft.  apart.  They  are  bent, 
while  red-hot,  upon  a  large  flat  cast-tron  plate, 
into  the  proper  curve,  fixed  by  tbe  templates 
already  mentioned.  The  frames,  when  thus  bent 
to  the  right  shape,  are  set  up  in  place  upon  the 
keel.  To  them  are  fastened  at  tbe  bottom  the 
fioars,  which  are  narrow  plates  running  across  the 
ship;  and  frequently  additional  stiffness  is  gained 
t^ running  "reverse"  angle-irons  along  the  top  of 
tbe  floors,  throughout  at  least  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  shi  p's  length.  The  beams  which  support 
the  deck  are  convex  upwards  as  in  wooden  ships. 
After  tbe  frames,  floors,  and  Iieams  are  in  place, 
the  plating  commences,  each  particular  plate  being  of  a  size  and  shape  exactly  as 
detramined  l^  the  model.    The  towest  plates  of  all  are  called  the  "  garboard  strake," 


J'la.  5.— Section  of  Iron  Ship: 

a,  frames;  b,  reverse  angle-Irons;  e,  floors; 
d,  keelson  plate;  e,  e,  decks;  /,  /,  deck 
beamn;  p,  bulwarks;  H,  A,  stancbioDs; 
t,  i,  bilge  keelsons;  fc,  ceiling. 
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and  nre  usually  bent  downward  and  riyeted  to  the  eides  of  tlie  keel,  as  in  fig.  6.  The 
tliickness  of  tlie  plates  gradually  diminishes  upward,  till  tlie  "  sheer  strake" — the  strake 
at  the  level  of  the  main  deck — is  reached,  and  this  is  always  made  very  strong.  The  deck 
beams  are  further  secured  and  stiffened  by  longitudinal  and  diagonal  plates  called 
"stringers."  All  the  iron-work  of  a  ship  is  fastened  together  by  rivets.  Holes  are  first 
punched  or  drilled  in  the  plates  and  angle-irons — in  most  cases  before  they  are  put 
together.  The  holes  having  been  mode  exactly  to  overlap,  a  red-hot  rivet  is  inserted 
throtigh  them.  A  man,  called  a  "holder-up,"  holds  the  head  of  the  rivet  forcibly  in 
its  place  with  an  iron  tool,  while  two  riveters  on  the  other  side  of  the  plate  strike 
its  end  rapidly  with  their  hammers  until  it  is  all  hammered  down.  The  contraction  of 
the  rivet  when  it  cools  causes  it  to  hold  the  two  plates  still  more  tightly  together.  Iroa 
ships  are  always  divided  into  a  number  of  compartments  by  transverse  partitions  called 
"  bulkheads."  These  partitions  can  easily  Iks  made  water-tight,  and  then  afford  great 
additional  security  to  the  vessel,  as,  in  the  event  of  a  leak  occurring,  it  will  often  be  pos- 
sible to  confine  the  water  to  the  space  between  two  bulkheads,  and  there  will  be  sufficient 
buoyancy  in  the  other  compartments  to  keep  the  vessel  afloat.  The  bulklieads  are  fitted 
witii  water-tight  doors,  and  besides  being  a  source  of  safety,  they  are  also  the  cause  of 
great  additional  transverse  strength. 

By  the  time  that  the  external  plating  of  the  ship  Is  finished,  and  the  beams  and  bulk- 
heads all  in  their  pliices,  she  is  ready  for  launching;  much,  however,  still  remains  to  be 
done  to  her.  Most  frequently,  the  greater  part  of  the  decks  has  to  be  laid,  and  the 
whole  of  the  cabin  fittings  to  be  put  up;  the  rudder  and  steering  gear  have  to  be  fitted; 
the  wooden  "ceiling" (which  lines  the  hold)  to  be  put  in;  the  masts  have  to  be  set,  and 
all  the  spars,  siiils,  and  rigging  put  up;  and  lastly,  in  a  steam-vessel,  the  engines  and 
boilers  have  to  be  placed  and  properly  secured  on  the  seatings  provided  for  them. 

Sleel  has  as  yet  been  but  little  used  in  the  constvuctioa  of  ships.  As  it  possesses 
much  greater  strength  than  iron,  all  the  various  piirts  of  a  stesl  ship  may  be  m:ide  much 
lighter  for  the  same  strains  than  in  an  iron  one.  There  has  been,  however,  a  very  wide- 
spread distrust  of  this  material  among  shipbuilders,  based,  to  some  extent  justly,  on 
the  difficulty  of  getting  really  reliable  steel  plates  and  bars;  and  this  has  been  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  its  non-use.  With  greater  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  steel,  and 
consequent  reduction  in  its  price  and  improvement  in  its  quality,  wo  may  still  expect  to 
see  it  largely  used  as  a  material  for  ship  construction. 

Ships  of  Iron  and  Wood  conjoirMy,  or  "  composite"  vessels. — ^It  was  at  one  time  tbou^t 
that  various  advantages  would  be  obtained  by  the  use  both  of  iron  and  of  wood  in  tlie 
same  ship,  the  frame  and  beams  being  made  of  the  former  material,  and  the  skin  of 
the  latter.  Composite  ves.<«]s  were  always  more  used  by  the  French  than  among  our- 
selvas,  but  although  Lloyd's  committee  have  thought  this  class  of  vessels  of  sufficient 
importiince  to  p\ililish  special  rules  in  reference  to  it,  very  few  composite  ships  are  now 
coiLstructed.  During  1872  only  7  such  vessels  (of  a  gross  tonnage  of  1069  tons)  were 
liiuDched,  and  6  more  (of  a  gross  tonnage  of  1430  tons)  were  in  course  of  construction 
at  the  close  of  the  year. 

In  some  recent  ships  of  war  (e.g.,  the  THumph  and  SiBtftmre),  the  vessels,  after  beinr 
built  of  iron  in  the  usual  way,  and  heavily  armored,  have  been  covered  all  over  witE 
planking,  and  copper-sheathecf.  The  object  of  this  has  been  to  insure  that  the  ship's 
bottom  shall  not  be  fouled  with  weeds  and  barnacles,  which  so  easily  happens  witli  iron 
ves-sels,  as  these  frigates  are  intended  for  very  high  spscds. 

Internal  Arrani/ements  of  a  Ship. — Whether  tlie  vessel  be  of  iron  or  wood,  her  inter- 
nal design  must  follow  the  purposes  for  which  she  may  be  required.  As  a  general  prin- 
ciple, the  ship  is  divided  into  a  greater  or  less  numl>er  of  platfbrms,  floors,  or  decks 
(q.v.),  devoted  to  various  purposes.  In  a  ship-of-war  a  large  portion  is  required  for  the 
men,  the  remainder  being  occupied  by  warlike  stores,  provisions,  and  coal.  In  a  mer- 
chant-vessel far  less  space  is  allotted  to  the  crew,  and  far  more  to  the  cargo.  In  every 
ship  a  space  must  be  provided  for  the  carriage  of  provisions  and  water  proportionate 
to  the  number  of  the  crew  and  the  intendea  duration  of  voyages.  A  steamer  differs 
from  a  siiiling  vessel  in  requiring  a  large  compartment  amidships  to  be  kept  clear  for 
her  engines  and  boilers.  In  screw-steamers,  to  the  height  of  the  boss  of  the  scrcw  above 
the  keelson,  a  tunnel,  known  as  the  tcreji-afiey,  has  to  be  kept  open  for  the  shaft  of  the 
screw  from  the  engine-room  to  the  stern.  Tiie  heavier  portion  of  a  cargo,  as  coal  and 
water,  is  carried  immediately  above  the  keel,  so  that  the  center  of  gravity  may  be  as 
low  as  possible,  and  for  the  same  reason  the  engines  and  boilers  arc  placed  as  low  down 
as  practicable.  For  various  details  concerning  the  formation  and  arrangement  of  ships, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  detached  articles  descriptive  of  the  respective  portions,  as  Decks, 
Ma8T6,  Capstass,  Chains,  Channels,  Hold,  Kkel,  Sail,  SHKATHraa.  etc. 

Uoyd'i. — In  order  that  a  ship  may  be  insured  by  the  underwriters,  it  has  to  be 
inspected  and  surveyed  by  one  of  the  surveyors  of  ' '  Lloyd's. "  According  to  the  reports 
of  their  surveyors,  the  committee  of  Lloyd's  registry  classify  the  vessel,  affixing  to  its 
name  a  letter  which  is  intended  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  a  correct  indication  of  its  real 
and  intrinsic  qualities.    For  wooden  vessels,  these  letters  (in  order  of  excellence)  are  A 

(in  black  or  red),  JR,  E,  and  I;  for  iron  ships  or  steamers  they  arc       ,       ,  and 

Numbers  put  before  these  letters  indicate  the  number  of  years  for  which  they  are  to 
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hold  the  grade  indicated  by  the  letter;  and  nnmbers  (1  or  2)  put  after  the  letters  refer  to 
the  completeness  of  their  general  equipment. 

The  table  below  gives  details  as  to  the  number  and  tonnage  of  the  vessels  built  in  the 
United  Kingdom  diiring  the  year  1875.  In  1877  the  total  numlwrs  were  1096  vessels,  of 
488.694  tons. 

NXmSER  AMD  TONNAGE   OF  VESSELS,  THE  BtnXDINO  OF  WHICH  WAS  COMPLETED  IN 
THE  YEAB  1875,  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOU. 
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SHIP  CANAL,  Interoceanic.    Bee  Intkeoceanic  Bhip  Canal. 

SHIP-KOiraT,  a  tax  had  recourse  to  in  England  at  various  times,  but  especially  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  for  the  equipment  of  a  fleet.  In  1007,  when  the  countiy  was 
tlireatened  by  the  Danes,  a  law  was  made  obliging  all  proprietors  of  810  hides  of  land 
to  equip  n  vessel  for  the  protection  of  the  coast.  Elizabeth,  at  the  time  of  the  threat- 
ened Spanish  invasion,  required  the  various  ports  to  fit  out  a  certain  number  of  ships  at 
■  their  own  charge;  and  so  great  anxiety  was  shown  by  the  public  for  the  national  defense, 
•  that  London  and  gome  other  porta  furnished  twice  as  manjr  vessels  ns  hud  been 
demanded.  It  was  in  1626  that  Charles  first  had  recourse  to  an  impost  of  this  descrip- 
tion, requiring  each  of  the  maritime  towns,  with  the  assistance  of  the  neighboring 
counties,  to  arm  a  given  number  of  vessels,  20  being  required  from  London.  In  1684 
the  tax  was  extencled  over  the  whole  kingdom.  A  general  spirit  of  resistance  was 
immediately  ar.oused,  not  so  much  in  consideration  of  the  amount  of  tlie  tax,  as  of 
the  objectionable  feature,  that  it  was  imposed  by  the  arbitrary  aathority  of  the  king 
alone,  which  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  unwarrantable  stretch  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative. In  1637  the  celebrated  John  Hampden,  a  gentleman  of  property  in  Bucking- 
'hamshire,  resolved  to  confront  tlie  power  of  the  government  by  disputing  the  legality 
of  this  exercise  of  the  prerogative,  and  resolutely  refused  payment  of  the  impost,  an 
example  in  wliich  he  was  followed  by  nearly  the  whole  county  to  which  he  belonged. 
He  was  prosecuted  in  the  exchequer  chamber  for  non-payment,  and  his  trial  was 
wntclicd  with  great  interest  and  anxiety  by  the  nation  on  account  of  the  constitutional  point 
involved  in  it.  Tlie  judges,  four  excepted,  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  crown;  but  the 
trial  had  the  effect  of  thoroughly  arousing  the  public  mind  to  the  danger  of  the  impo- 
sition of  taxes  by  the  royal  authority  alone  The  long  parliament,  shortly  after  its 
meeting  in  1640,  voted  sliip-money  illegal,  and  the  slierifls  and  others  wlio  had  been 
employed  in  a.ssessing  it  or  collecting  it  to  be  delinquents;  and  canceled  the  sentence 
against  Hampden. 

SHIPPEN.  William,  1736-1808;  b.  Philadelphia;  graduated  at  Princeton  college  in 
1754;  studied  medicine  with  his  father,  afterward  at  London  and  Edinburgh;  returned 
to  Philadelphia  and  lectured  on  anatomy  in  1762;  became  professor  of  anatomy  and 
surgery  in  the  Philadelphia  medical  school  in  1746;  was  in  the  medical  department  of 
the  army  in  1776,  and  its  director  general  in  1777-81. 
"    SEIPPIXO.    See  Mbbchant  Ship.  Act. 
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SHIPPINC},  LA-W  OF,  treats  of  the  ownership  and  employment  of  ships,  the 

rights  and  obligations  of  their  owners,  masters,  and  seamen, 'Snd  of  the  owners  of  their 
cargoes,  and  uU  contracts  and  torls  arising  from  the  employment  of  ships.  By  the  IT. 
8.  statutes,  the  owners,  masters,  and  oiflcers  of  a  vessel  must  be  U.  S.  citizens  to  make 
it  a  U.  S.  vessel;  it  must  be  built  in  tlie  United  States,  and  must  be  duly  registered  or 
enrolled.  Whenever  it  is  sold,  the  bill  of  sale  must  recite  the  original  certificate  of 
enrollment  or  registry,  or  it  cannot  obtain  a  new  registry.  If  the  vessel  is  for  foreign 
commerce,  tlie  necessary  facts  are  presented  on  affidavit  to  the  collector  of  the  district, 
who  issues  a  certificate  of  registry,  which  is  evidence  anywhere  of  the  nationality  and 
character  of  the  vessel,  whose"  name  and  that  of  its  owners  as  well  as  its  tonnage,  where 
it  belongs,  etc.,  must  be  recited.  If  the  vessel  be  less  than  30  tons  burden,  only  a  license 
Is  necessary.  If  the  vessel  be  over  20  tons  burden  and  designed  for  fishing  or  the  coast- 
ing trade,  a  certificate  of  enrollment  issues  in  the  same  way  in  addition  to  a  license. 
The  rules  of  property  in  ships,  unless  modified  by  statute,  are  the  same  as  those  of  other 
chattels.  By  statute,  title  to  a  U.  S.  vessel  can  be  bad  only  by  building,  by  a  judicial 
sale  as  a  prize  or  for  forfeiture,  or  by  purchase  and  repair  in  this  country  at  a  cost  of  at 
least  three-fourths  its  value,  of  a  wrecked  foreign  vessel.  By  statute,  also,  every  con- 
veyance, mortgage,  or  bill  of  sale  of  any  vessel  or  part  of  a  vessel  of  the  United  States 
must  be  recoroed  in  the  oflice  of  the  collector  of  the  district  where  the  vessel  is  regis- 
tered or  enrolled;  otherwise  such  conveyance,  etc.,  is  valid  only  against  the  grantor, 
etc.,  his  heirs  and  devisees,  and  persons  having  notice  in  fact.  As  to  persons  employed 
in  navigating  the  ship,  only  the  powers  of  the  master  need  be  considered  here;  the 
rights  of  the  seamen,  whose  claim  for  wages  takes  precedence  of  all  other  liens  upon  the 
vessel,  and  is  enforced  in  admiralty  by  a  proceeding  in  rem,  are  protected  by  comprehen- 
sive statutory  provisions.  But  the  liability  for  wages  is  conditional  upon  earning  freight 
on  the  voyage.  The  master  has  an  absolute  authority  over  the  oflBcers  and  crew,  and  in 
the  navigation  of  the  ship.  He  may  bind  the  owners  on  all  ordinary  shipping  contracts, 
which  are  usually  executed  in  his  name,  and  upon  M-hich  suit  may  be  brought  by  or 
against  hira  personally.  He  may  borrow  money  for  repairs,  hj'pothecate  ship  or  cargo, 
and,  in  certain  cases,  even  sell  or  abandon  both.  It  is  now  held,  however,  that,  j>efore 
resorting  to  any  extraordinary  step,  he  must,  if  within  reach  of  the  telegraph,  get 
instruction  from  his  principals.  The  rights  and  liabilities  of  owners  of  vessels  are, 
unless  limited  by  statute,  identical  with  those  of  common  carriers.  See  Cabkiebs.  For 
the  two  principal  shipping  contracts,  see  *BiiiL  op  Lading  and  Chartek  Pakty.  For 
the  rules  of  navigation,  see  Navigation,  Law  as  to  (ante).  And  for  so  much  of  the 
subject  as  is  not  treated  here,  see  Merchakt  Shipping  Act  (ante),  Pakt  Owskhs, 
Ship's  Husband,  Demubrage,  Stoppage  in  Transitu,  Fbeiqht,  AyEBAOE,  Bot- 
TOMKY,  Respondentia,  Salvage. 

SHIP'S  HUSBAND,  the  maritime  term  for  an  agent  appointed  by  the  owners  to 
attend  to  all  matters  connected  with  the  outfit,  repairs,  and  freighting  of  the  ship.  Under 
this  capacity  his  powers  have  been  held  to  be  very  large.  He  must  see  to  it  that 
the  ship  is  seaworthy  in  all  respects,  has  a  proper  crew  and  officers,  is  fully  furnished 
with  provisions,  and  has  proper  clearances  and  registry.  He  has  power  to  enter  into 
charter-parties  (q.v.),  and  may  settle  freight-contracts,  but  has  no  power  to  insure  the 
vessel  nor  to  borrow  money  for  her  use;  nor  has  he  as  ship's  husband  any  Hen  on  ship 
or  proceeds.  He  is  usually  one  of  the  part-owners  (q.v.),  and  his  powers  may  be 
enlarged  by  acta  of  the  owners. 

8HIF-W0KH.     See  Teredo. 

SHIFWSECKS,  in  ancient  times,  were  deemed  the  property  of  the  crown,  hut  by  a 
statute  of  Henry  I.,  the  harsh  consequences  of  this  law  were  avoided  whenever  any  per- 
son escaped  alive  out  of  the  ship;  and  in  Henry  II. 's  charter  it  was  declared  that  if  either 
man  or  beast  escaped  alive,  the  goods  should  remain  to  the  owners  if  claimed  within 
three  months;  ana  the  courts  of  law  still  further  refined  away  all  these  harsh  rules. 
Many  nice  distinctions  have  been  made  as  to  what  goods  constitute  wreck,  which  is  dis- 
tinct from  goods  floating.  See  Flotsam.  By  the  recent  merchant  shipping  act,  1854, 
which  extends  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  board  of  trade  has  the  superintendence  of 
all  matters  relating  to  wreck,  and  to  jetsam,  flotsam,  and  ligan.  Receivers  of  wreck  are 
appointed  for  various  districts,  and  have  power  to  summon  assistance.  When  wreck  is 
found  by  any  person,  he  must  give  notice  to  the  receiver  of  wrecks,  and  if  nobody  claim 
the  property  within  a  year,  it  is  sold,  and  the  proceeds,  after  paying  salvage  and  other 
such  exjjenses,  are  poid  into  the  exchequer.  Persons  plundering  wreck  are  guilty  of 
felony,  and  may  be  punished  with  8  to  14  years'  penal  servitude;  and  any  person  expos- 
ing false  signals  to  cause  wreck,  may  be  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life, 

Tlie  number  of  wrecks,  casualties,  and  collisions  from  all  causes,  on  or  near  the  coasts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  reported  in  1874-5,  M-as  3,590;  a  large  increase  on  previous 
years,  accounted  for  in  great  measure  by  the  inclusion  of  small  casualties  not  pre- 
viously counted,  etc.  In  the  year  1875-6,  a  still  higher  number — 3,757 — was  reported. 
Of  the  casualties  of  1874-5,  about  1  in  28  resulted  in  loss  of  life.  It  having  been  found 
in  numerous  instances  that  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind  as  given  by  the  masters 
in  their  reports  differed  more  or  less  from  the  particulars  of  weather  reported  to  the 
meteorological  office  during  1872,  steps  were  taken  toward  making  strict  inquiry  at  the 
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moment  Into  all  such  variation*.  The  lUe  lost  in  1874-vi  was  distributed  as  follows:  la 
Sabing  smacks,  110;  iu  vessels  carrying  Iieavy  cargoes  in  bulk,  307;  and  in  other  resseb. 
009.  Three  hundred  »nd  tUirty-eigut  wrecks  and  casualties  happened  in  1874-9  to  nearly 
new  alups,  646  to  ships  from  8  to  7  years  uf  age ;  921  to  ships  from  7  to  14  years  old ;  13«3. 
to  ships  from  15  to  SO  years;  567  to  ships  from  30  to  50  years;  74  to  sliips  between  50  and 
60;  81  to  sliips  between  60  and  70;  IS  to  ships  between  70  and  80;  11  to  ships  between  M 
and  80;  8  to  ships  between  00  and  100;  and  3  to  ships  over  100  years.  The  ages  of  S8S' 
▼essela  wem  unknown.  The  sum  paid  by  the  board  of  trade  out  of  the  mercantile- 
Btacine  fund  for  providing  <^)paratus  for  saving  lives  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  King- 
dom in  1874^-5  was  £11,010;  the  expenditure  on  this  account  in  the  20  years  1855-78, 
was  £168,445,  besides  £1337  paid  by  the  admiralty  on  account  of  life-bells.  At  the  end 
of  June,  1875,  there  were  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  277  sets  of  rockets  or 
mortar  apparatus  provided  by  the  board  of  trade.  The  number  of  life-boats  iu  187S  was 
873,  of  which  244  belonged  to  the  national  life-boat  institution;  and  20  (of  which  sir 
were  subsidized  by  the  board  of  trade)  were  under  other  management,  648  stations  were 
supplied  with  capt.  Ward's  life-jackets  for  the  use  of  the  coast-guard.  The  number  of 
volunteer  Ufe  brigades  in  1875  was  5,  and  the  number  of  volunteer  life  companies,  1100. 
The  number  of  Uvea  saved  on  or  near  tlie  coasts  of  the  United  Kindgdom  In  1874—5  was 
3,837—002  being  saved  by  life-boats;  355  by  rocket  and  mortar-apparatus  lines,  eto. ;  811 
by  luggers,  coast-guard,  and  other  bixtts:  440  by  ships  and  steam-boats;  1644byflhip8| 
own  boats,  eto.,  and  885  by  other  means.  Tlie  number  of  lives  saved  on  or  near  we 
coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  20  years  1855-75  was  77,918.  The  number  of 
inquiries  held  by  the  board  of  trade  in  1872  was  49;  by  order  of  naval  or  consular  ofla.cers, 
24;  by  a  court  in  a  British  possession  abroad,  96. 

8HIRA8,  AutxAHSBR  Easxk,  1813-7S;  b.  Philadelphia;  graduated  at  West  Point 
1888;  commissioned  in  the  artillery;  1889-48,  was  professor  at  West  Point.  In  the  Mexlf- 
can  war  he  served  in  the  commissary  department,  and  was  assistant  to  the  commisaarj' 
general,  1S47-63.  In  1874  he  was  made  commissary  general  with  rank  of  brig.g«n.  In 
1865  he  received  the  brevet  ranks  of  bdg.  and  maj.geiL 

8HIBAZ',  a  celebrated  city  of  Persia,  and  the  o&(>ital  of  the  province  of  Fairs,  in  lat. 
89*  41'  n.,  long.  58°  88'  e.,  was  formerly  a  very  flourishing  city,  and  the  ordinary  reeideooe 
of  the  Persian  monarchs,  but  is  now  singularly  divested  of  its  ancient  splendor.  It  is  Ait- 
uated  in  a  wide  plain,  on  one  of  tlie  limestone  ledges  which  shoot  out  from  the  groat 
west-Persian  mountain  system,  112  m.  from  the  Persian  gulf,  and  85  s.w.  of  the  anoiGHt 
Persepolis  (q.v.).  It  is  inclosed  by  walls  nearly  4  ra.  in  circumference,  and,  previous  t# 
the  great  earthquakes  which  have  repeatedly  laid  it  in  ruins,  cbntaiued  manysfrieodld 
mosques,  bazaars,  caravansaries,  and  other  public  buildings.  The  houses,  which  ve 
mostly  built  of  stone,  are  superior  in  appearance  to  those  of  most  other  Persian  towns; 
and  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  plain  is  of  exuberant  fertility,  and  is  laid  out  in  vtns- 
yards  and  in  rose-gardens  of  great  extent.  The  principal  manufactures  are  silk,  cotton, 
and  woolen  goods,  cutlery,  flre-arms,  glass,  and  earthenware.  The  wine  of  Shiraz,  wbioli 
is  very  strong  and  resembles  Tokay,  is  still  famous  throughout  the  east:  Rose-water  is 
also  still  nrepared  in  large  quantities.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  transacted  in  the  iocw- 
t-  Wukell.wiilcb.  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long  by40  ft.  wide,  and  affords  accommodstioa 
to  several  hundred  shop-keepers.  Shiraz  carries  on  trade  with  Yezd,  Ispahan,  and  Bnslib<(, 
from  the  last  of  which  towns  it  receives  Indian  and  European  goods.  The  city  w^s 
founded  in  697  A.D.,  and  from  its  beautiful  situation  and  diarming  climate  becaOM^a 
favwite  resort  of  the  Persian  princes;  but  a  destructive  earthquake  iu  1612  laid  a  large 
portion  of  it  in  ruins,  and  another  in  1824,  which  cost  the  lives  of  4,000  of  the  inhabitants, 
completed  the  wreck  of  its  prosperity.  It  was,  however,  rebuilt,  and  had  attained  a  pop. 
of  40,000  (its  pop.  previous  to  1812  having  been  almost  60,000),  when  a  third  and  more 
terrilile  visitation  m  this  destructive  agent,  in  April,  1838,  Inid  almost  the  whole  town  again 
in  ruins,  and  caused  the  death  of  12,000  people.  It  has  since  lieen  partially  rebuilt  m  ,a 
somewhat  inferior  style,  nnd  its  pop.  is  now  estimated  at  25,000.  It  is  celebrated  for  tt)e 
number  and  eminence  of  the  scholars  and  poets  to  whom  it  has  given  birth;  chief  of  the^ 
is  Sibuyah,  the  first  of  Arab  grammarians;  Haflz  (q.v.),  the  "  Anacreon"  of  Persia,  whQ|9e 
tomb  is  half  a  mile  n.e.  of  the  Ispahan  gate;  and  Saadi  (q.T.),  whose  mausoleum  is  22  m. 
to  the  n.e. — See  HUUrry  of  Persia,  by  Clements  Markliam,  1OT4. 

HituUB,  a  river  of  south-eastern  Africa,  has  its  source  in  lake  Nyassa,  from  which  it 
issues  in  laL  14°  28'  s.,  and  after  a  southerly  course  of  250  m.,  joins  the  ZambesL  It  flows 
throu^  a  cotton  and  sugar  producing  country  of  vast  extent,  is  80  to  150  yds.  broad,  12 
it.  deep,  and  never  varies  more  than  1  or  3  ft.  from  the  yret  to  the  dry  season.  Its  cur- 
rent travels  at  the  rate  of  2^  knots  an  hour.  The  navigation  is  obstructed  by  cataracfs 
over  a  space  of  85  m.,  in  which  it  falls  1200  feet. 

WTUT  (Sfts.  seircm,  to  divide),  a  term  which  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  8tti  c., 
and  is  applied  to  the  districts,  otherwise  called  counties,  into  which  Great  Britain  ^s 
divided.  A  considerable  number  of  the  counties  of  England,  as  Kent,  Essex,  Sivrer, 
^Norfolk,  Suffolk,  were  formed  out  of  the  petty  kingdoms  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  whica, 
with  ti>e  advancing  tide  of  centralization,  were  gradually  becoming  consolidated  into  onie 
great  kingdom.  As  early  as  800,  an  entry  in  the  Saxon  chronicle  relates  that  kings  had 
ceased  to  reign  among  the  Mmceoi  (the  inhabitants  of  the  district  afterward  known  u 
U.  K.  XIII. -29 
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Worcestersbire),  and  that  they  were  governed  by  an  csldonnan  sctlnft  under  Cynwnlf, 
king  of  Hercia.  This  substitution  of  caldormeu  (or  earls)  for  kings  marks  the  ^ndoid 
organization  of  tlie  counties.  It  was  sometimes  found  convenient  to  split  up  a  kingdom 
into  several  shires.  The  civil,  military,  and  judicial  head  of  tlie  shire  was  the  culdorman, 
whose  office  was  not  necessarily  hereditary,  though  it  had  sometimes  a  tendcncv  to  become 
BO.  Twice  a  year  he  held  the  shire-mote,  in  which  he  and  the  bishop  presidea  with  equal 
jurisdiction.  Among  other  questions  which  would  come  before  the  shire-motes  were  those 
that  related  to  the  boundaries  of  the  respective  shires.  As  a  border  thane  pushed  hu 
occupation  toward  the  frontiers  of  the  shire  to  which  he  belonged,  and  came  into  coUisioo 
'^ith  the  occupants  of  the  neighboring  shire,  questions  necessarily  arose  which  could  only 
be  settled  by  a  compromise  arranged  by  the  two  shire-motes,  and  these  compromises  may 
account  for  the  irregular  jagged  boundaries  which  separnte  sliire  from  shire,  and  occa- 
sional isolation  of  particular  portions.  Yorkshire,  Durham,  Chesliire,  and  Worcestershire 
derived  their  name  from  their  ancient  bishoprics.  Various  shires  which  hod  once  an 
existence  in  the  n. ,  as  Norhamshire,  Islandshire,  Hexhamshire,  Hallamshire,  Bamborough- 
s^re,  have  merged  into  others.  The  term  shire  is  nearly  synonymous  with  county,  yet 
not  quite  so,  as  there  are  certain  counties  with  whose  names  the  affix  "shire"  is  never 
used.  One  explanation  which  has  been  given  of  this  usage  is,  that  the  object  of  the  addi- 
tion of  the  sylfaMe  "  shire"  is  to  distinguish  the  county  from  the  town  of  the  same  name, 
»nd  Uiat  it  is  therefore  only  applicable  to  counties  bearing  the  same  name  with  tlieir 
county  town.  Another  explanation  is  that  shire,  being  a  word  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  is 
not  properly  applied  to  any  of  the  English  counties  except  those  which  fornred  part  of 
the  larger  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms.  Neither  of  these  reasons  is  exactly  correspondent 
with  tiic  actual  usiigc  by  whicli  shire  terminates  the  names  of  all  the  Knglish  counties 
except  the  following:  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Durham,  Korfolk, 
Suffolk,  Essex,  Su)!sex,  Middlesex,  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Cornwall.  In  Cheshire  we  drop 
the  final  syllable  of  the  town  of  Chester.  Berkshire,  Siiropshire,  and  Hampshire  are 
never  usea  in  their  simple  form,  though  sometimes  abbreviated  into  Berks,  Salop,  and 
Hants.     Shire  is  applied  to  all  the  Welsh  counties  except  Anglesea. 

In  Scotland,  the  Engiish  tendencies  of  the  sovi-reigns  from  the  Ume  of  Maleolm  Can- 
more  to  the  war  of  succession,  and  the  tide  of  immigration  from  the  s.,  brought  in,  among 
Other  innovations,  tlve  division  into  shires.  Its  introduction  seems  to  liave  begun  early 
la  the  12th  century.  Twenty-tive  shires  or  counties  are  enumerated  in  a  public  ordinance 
«t  date  1805.  Nearly  all  the  counties  of  Scotland  may  receive  the  terminal  addition  of 
«hire.  It  is  not  applied  to  the  island  county  of  Orkney,  and  seldom  to  the  counties  of 
Bute  and  Caithness.  Kirkcudbright  is  neither  a  shire  nor  a  county,  but  a  Stewarlry. 
See  Strwartrt.    The  Irish  counties  are  not  generally  called  shires. 

In  Engljind,  s.  of  the  Tees,  there  was  a  subdivision  of  the  shires  into  hundredg,  which 
originally,  in  theory  at  least,  seem  to  have  been  districts  inhabited  by  100  or  120  families; 
.and  were  in  some  localities  called  wapgvtaket,  these  hundreds  or  wapentakes  being 
further  subdivided  into  tything»,  inhabited  by  ten  free  families;  and  it  became  incuni. 
bent  on  every  dnc  to  be- enrolled  in  a  tyibing  and  hundred  for  the  puiposes  of  civil  gov- 
ernment. In  some  of  the  larger  counties  there  was  an  intermediate  division  to  which 
that  into  hundreds  was  subordinate.  -  Yorkshire  had  and  still  has  its  ridings  (^.  v.),  Kent 
.  had  its  lathei,  and  Sussex  its  rape».  The  division  into  hundreds  and  tythings  never 
penetrated  into  the  four  northern  counties  of  England,  or  into  Scotland,  where  the  ward 
and  quarter  were  the  immediate  subdivisions  of  the  couutv. 

England  possessed  three  countU»  pn2afe';i«— Cheshire.  Lancashire,  and  Durham — of 
.  which  the  earls  formerly  possessed  all  the  judicial  and  fiscal  powers  of  the  crown,  all 
now  annexed  to  the  crown  (see  Palatine).  Similar  privileges  belonged  to  the  earldom 
of  Stratherne  in  Scotland. 

8HIRI.iEY,  James,  1594-1666;  b.  London;  educated  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  was 
curate  at  Hertfordshire,  but  soon  resigned  on  account  of  becoming  a  Roman  Catholic; 
opened  a  school  at  St.  Albans,  but,  being  unsuccessful,  went  to  London,  and  became  a 
dramatic  writer.  He  founded  n  classical  academy  in  London.  His  DramaUo  Works  and 
Poem*  were  published  in  six  volumes. 

SHIRLEY,  WiLMAM,  1693-1771;  b.  England;  studied  law  and  emigrated  to  Boston, 
1734;  was  a  commissioner  to  determine  the  boundary  between  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island;  governor  of  Massachusetts,  1741-45,  and  agnin  in  1753,  after  a  sojourn  of  eight 
years  in  Ensrland;  commamler-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  British  North  America  against  the 
French,  1755;  lieut.gen.,  1759,  afterward  governor  of  the  Bahama  islands;  returned  to 
Massachusetts  and  built  a  residence  at  Roxbury  in  which  he  died.  He  wrote  Eleetra,  a 
tragedy,  and  a  Journal  of  the  Suge  of  Louisburp. 

8EIBWA,  or  Tamandua.  a  lake  of  s.e.  Africa,  n.  end  80  m.  s.e.  of  lake  Kyassa,  lat 
of  center  15°  10'  s.,  long.  85°  40'  east.  It  is  of  an  ovnl  shape,  tapering  to  the  s. ;  length, 
40,  breadth,  10  to  28  m.,  and  1800  ft.  above  the  sea  level.  It  is  surrounded  by  elevated 
loud.  On  the  w.,  between  the  lake  and  the  river  Shir6,  Mt.  Zoraba  rises  to  7,000  feet 
Several  small  rivers  enter  the  lake  on  the  s.  and  west. 

SEIS'SSA,  or  JiBDRA,  a  t.  of  European  Russia,  in  the  government  of  ITnlnga,  and  80 
m.  s.w.  from  Kalugn,  on  the  Shisdra,  a  branch  of  the  Oka.  It  has  manufactures  of 
woolen  cloth,  glass-works,  iron-works,  tanneries,  oil-factories.    Pop.W,  10,573. 
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SHISHAK  (in  bl<Tog!ypha,  Shasbank.  the  Hosak  or  Smakim  of  the  Septuagint,  and 
the  Shishak  of  the  Hebrew  venioti,  tlie  Sesoacliosis  or  SesoncUis  of  Manettio),  the  name 
of  several  monarclis  of  the  2'id,  or  Buhastitc  Egyptian  dynasty,  suppoBtxl  to  have 
descended  from  foreign  settlers  in  Bpbastis,  and  to  have  been  of  Shemiiic  origin.  The 
kings  of  this  mune  were  Bhishak  I.,  tlie  lii-st  monarch  of  the  dynasty,  whose  name  is 
found  in  the  portico  built  by  the  Bubastite  dynasty  at  the  great  temple  of  Earnuk,  and 
on  several  statues  of  the  goddess  Pa«ht,  -which  probiibly  came  from  Luxor.  Jeroboam 
fled  to  Shishuk  from  the  pursuit  of  Bolomon,  who  wished  to  kill  him,  and  lived  there 
during  the  lifetime  of  Solomon.  On  the  death  of  this  monarch,  Jeroboam  quitted 
Egypt,  and  contended  with  Kehoboam  for  the  po8.ses£ion  of  the  crown.  This  struggle 
caused  the  division  of  the  kingdom  of  David  into  two  stales,  that  of  Inael  and  Judah. 
In  the  fifth  year  of  Relioboani,  Shishak  marched  to  Jerusalem  with  an  army  of  12,000 
cliariots,  60,000  cavalry,  and  an  innumerable  number  of  infantry,  composed  of  Trogk>- 
dytes,  Libyans,  and*Ethiopians.  He  took  the  city,  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  and  all 
the  gold  bucklers  which  Solomon  had  made.  The  conquest  of  Jerusalem  is  found 
Kcorded  on  the  moimments  of  Karnnk,  on  which  Bhishak  I.  is  represented  dragging 
before  the  god  Animoa  three  files  of  prisoners,  inscribed  with  various  names  of  pmces, 
among  which  are  Judea,  Mugeddo,  AJalon,  Mahaoaim,  and  other  towns  taken  by  Siiishalc 
in  his  line  of  march. 

SHITTIH-WOOS.  It  is  not  certain  what  kind  of  wood  is  meant  by  (his  name  in  the 
Old  Testament.  The  ark  of  the  covenant  was  made  of  it,  and  probably  it  was  a  kind 
of  wood  distinguished  both  for  beauty  and  durability.  It  has  generally  been  supposed 
to  be  the  wooa  of  the  aeaeui  nUotiea,  which,  however,  is  deficient  in  both  these  qualities. 
Another  supposition  is,  thiat  the  wood  of  a  species  of  olive  is  meant,  «Ua  timiUt,  whicb 
possesses  tlicm  both,  and  is  particularly  remarkable  for  its  durability. 

SHIVES,  a  name  used  by  cork-cutters  to  designate  the  small  bungs  used  to  close  wide- 
mouthed  l)ottles,  in  contradistinction  to  the  phial-coiks  used  for  narrow-necked  bottles. 

SHO'A,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  tlie  most  southern  division  of  Abyssinia,  in  lat.  8°  80'  to 
10°  or  11°  n.,  long.  88°  to  40°  80'  east.  lis  boundaries,  however,  are  by  no  means  fixed, 
that  on  the  w.,  where  Siioa  is  bordered  by  the  Gulla  tribes,  being  specially  variable.  An 
extensive  tract  in  the  e.  of  the  kiugdoni,  between  the  capital,  Ankobar,  and  the  river 
Hawash  is  called  Efat.  The  character  of  the  country,  and  the  condition  of  the  people, 
are  described  under  Abyssinia  (q.v). 

SHOCK,  COLLAFSt,  akd  BXACXIOK.  It  is  well  known  that  some  forms  of  injury,  as, 
for  example,  a  blow  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  may  occasion  death  without  laiving  any  visi* 
ble  trace  of  their  operation  in  the  body;  and,  indeed,  life  may  occasionally  be  destrovcd 
even  br  sudden  and  powerful  menttil  emotions.  In  such  cases  as  these  ifeath  is  said  to 
result  trom  shock,  the  actual  cause  of  death  being  the  sudden  arrest  of  the  heart's  action, 
'consequent  on  the  violent  disturbance  given  to  the  nervous  system.  Instead  of  actual 
death,  the  condition  known  as  collapse  is  more  frequently  induced,  in  which  the  patient 
lies  in  a  state  of  utter  prostration,  and  apparently  on  the  verge  of  dissolution.  The 
face,  and  even  the  lips,  are  pale  and  l>Ioodle!iB;  the  skin  is  cold  and  clammy,  and  drops 
of  sweat  are  often  seen  on  the  forehead.  The  features  are  contracted,,  and  tliere  is 
great  languor  in  the  general  expression.  There  is  extreme  muscular  debility,  and  the 
sphincter  muscles  sometimes  relax,  so 'hat  there  is  involuntary  discharge  of  the  contents 
of  the  bowels  and  the  bladder.  The  pulse  is  quick,  and  so  feeble  as  often  to  be  almost 
imperceptible,  atid  the  respiratory  movements  are  short  and  weak,  or  panting  and  gasp- 
ing. The  patient  is  in  some  cases  bewildered  and  incoherent,  in  others  drowsy,  and 
sometimes  almost  insensible.  Knufiea  and  vomiting,  with  hiccup,  are  not  unfrequent 
symptoms;  and  in  the  case  of  children,  convulsions  are  often  present. 

When  a  person  recovers  from  a  state  of  collapse,  he  passes  into  a  condition  termed 
reaetian,  which  often  lasts  for  several  hours.  TJjie  first  symptoms  of  this  favorable 
change  are  improvements  in  the  state  of  the  pulse  and  the  respiratory  actions,  recovery 
of  the  power  of  swallowing,  an  increased  temperature,  and  an  inclination  to  move  from 
tlie  supine  poailion  to  one  side.  A  slight  degrea  of  fevcrishness  then  often  ensues,  after 
which  the  skin  becomes  moist,  the  patient  falls  asleep,  and  awakes  convalescent.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  longer  the  symptoms  of  reaction  are  delayed,  the  greater  is^the  danger, 
ami  if  several  hours  pass  without  any  sign  of  the  commencement  of  reaction,  there  is 
little  hope  of  recovery.  If  the  reaction  is  imperfectly  developed,  a  condition  may  super- 
vene wliich  is  known  as  '"prostration  with  excitement,"  which  may  tertninate  either 
fatally  or  favorably,  and  into  the  sm^'ptoms  of  wliich  our  limited  space  will  not  allow 
us  to  enter  further  than  to  remark  that  a  peculiar  delirium,  closely  resembling  deliriwn 
tremens,  is  most  commonly  present. 

The  principal  causes  of  collapse  (as  given  by  Mr.  Savory  in  his  article  "  Collapse,  and 
the  Genend  Effects  of  Shock  upon  the  System,"  in  Holmes's  System  of  Surgery)  are: 

"  Injuries  sudden  and  severe,  or  extensive,  as  contused  and  lacerated  wounds,  involv- 
ing a  considerable  amount  of  texture — the  crushine  of  a  limb,  for  instance.  Burns  pre- 
sent familiar  and  striking  examples  of  extreme  collapse,  produced  by  this  cause.  Under 
this  head,  too,  come  capital  operations.  Injuries  of  very  important  organs,  as  the  liver 
or  other  of  the  viscera,  or  of  the  joints,  or  other  organs  abundantly  supplied  with  nerves. 
Pain  alone,  when  iuteuse  and  protracted,  has  proved  fatal  in  this  way;  and  it  appears  in 
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a  case  related  by  sii*  A.  Ooopcr  that  sudden  relief  frMia  gMat  tgot»y  was  attesded  17-tbe 
,  same  untoward  result.  Certain  poisons  operate  in  this  mMiner,  doprcasiog  tbo  system 
so  suddenly  and  severely  os  to  pixxluce  a  state  of  collapse;  tobacco,  for  example;  aud 
drastic  purgatives  bare  in  some  cases  induced  a  sinular  coodilion." 

Tbe  effects  of  sbock  are  aggravated  by  loss  01  blood ;  and  bemmorrbage  alone,  if 
sudden  and  profuse,  will  producu  collapse.  General  debility  and  oli^  agt:  favor  the 
influence  of  tbe  sliock,  and  much  depends  upon  tlie  idiosyncrucy  of  tbe  patient;  an 
injury  wbich  will  produce  no  apparent  effect  on  one  man,  often  producing  a  serious  aud 
persistent  impression  on  anotber. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  points  in  Kgsrd  to  treatment:  Tbe  patient 
should  be  leapt  in  a  liorizontal  position,  with  tbe  bead  on  the  same  ievel  as  the  body, 
and  be  should  not  be  raised  till  decided  symptous  of  reaction  appear.  The  best  sUm- 
ulus  is  brandy,  given  in  the  form  of  hot  brandy  and  water,  "its  eSects,"  says  Mr. 
Savory,  "  are  most  certain  and  decided,  and  it  suits  tbe  stomadi  Iftst.  It  will  remain 
when  ail  other  stimulants  are  rejected.  The  state  of  tbe  ciroalation  and  the  temperature 
tro  tbe  guide  to  its  use.  If  no  effects  are  apparent  after  an  ounce  or  two  have  l>eon 
swallowed,  it  is  very  questioDable  if  any  advantage  will  be  gained  from  a  larger  quiin- 
tity,"  At  the  same  time  heat  should  be  nppli^  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach  aad  the 
extremities,  by  means  of  hot  flannel,  hot-water  tins,  or,  in  their  absence,  bottles  con- 
taining hot  water,  and  other  appliiuiees.  Nourishmeat,  in  the  form  of  l>eef  t«a,  should 
closely  follow  tbe  stimulants;  the  two  may  be  combined  with  the  greatest  advantage, 
and  as  the  systom  rallies,  the  latter  may  be  entirely  replaced  by  tlie  former. 

In  those  cases  in  which  a  patient  is  in  a  state  of  extreme  collapse  from  an  injury 
requiring  a  capital  operation,  such  as  the  ampututiou  of  a  limb,  tbo  operation  should  be 
performed  as  soon  as  his  condition  will  admit  of  it;  and  although  it  should  not  be  under- 
tajien  while  tbe  prostratioa  is  extreme,  it  is  not  necessary,  or  even  advisable,  in  Mr. 
Savory's  opinion,  to  wait  for  complete  reaction;  and  this  is  the  opinion  of  most  of  our 
l>e8t  surgeons.  Moreover,  in  these  cases,  the  use  of  chloroform  is  not  expedient;  for.  in 
the  first  place,  it  cannot  be  safely  administered  to  n  patient  so  depressed;  and,  secondly, 
the  chief  reason  for  its  employment  is  wanting,  for  a  jisrsnn  in  a  state  of  collapse  is 
comparatively  insensible  to  pwn.  For  further  iaformation  on  this  subject,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Travcrs  On  Conatitutianal  Irritaiim,  and  to  the  excellent  article  «f  Mr. 
Savory  from  wbich  we  have  freely  borrowed. 

SHODDT  fonaaerlv  meant  only  the  waste  nrimng  from  tbe  mi^ufacture  of  wool:  it 
now  has  a  wider  and  much  more  important  signiflcation,  and  is  almoU  wholly  iindor- 
atood  to  mean  tbe  wool  of  woven  fabrics  reduced  to  the  state  in  which  il  was  before 
being  spun  and  woven,  aad  thus  rendered  available  for  remanufacturc.  Woolen  rags, 
no  matter  how  old  and  worn,  are  now  a  valuable  commodity  to  the  manufacturer;  they 
are  sorted  iuto  two  special  kinds,  the  rags  of  worsted  goods  and  the  rags  of  wooleu 
goods,  the  former  being  'made  of  combing  or  long-staple  wools,  and  the  bitter  of  cardin/j 
or  short-staple  wools.  The  former  are  those  properly  known  of  thoddyrcigii,  and  tlu 
latter  are  called  mungo.  Both  are  treated  in  tbe  same  way ;  they  are  put  into  a  macliine 
called  a  wU»j(,  in  which  a  cylinder  covered  with  sharp  hooks  is  revolving,  and  the  mgi 
are  so  torn  by  the  hooks,  thiat  in  a  short  time  all  traces  of  spinning  aud  weaving  are 
removed,  and  the  material  is  again  reduced  to  Vool  capable  of  being  reworked.  It 
was  formerly  used  as  a  means  of  adultcratioa  aud  cheapening  woolen  cloths,  but  it  is 
now  found  of  greater  advantage  in  making  a  class  of  light  cloths  adapted  to  mild 
olimates  and  other  purposes. 

Tbe  name  is  a  purely  technical  one,  which  bx9  arisen  among  the  Yorkshire  spin- 
ners, and  is  derived  from  shad,  the  term  having  been  formerly  ap^cd  by  tbe  operatives 
to  the.;lu«  or  wasto  abed  or  thrown  off  in  the  process  of  spinning.    See  Woolen  Manu- 

FACTURB8. 

SHOZIKO  OP  HOSaES.  In  olden  times,  horsps  gonorally  went  trnshod.  ns  they  now 
do  in  many  eastern  countries;  but  our  macadaroizca  roads'  and  paved  streets,  our  fast 
paoes  and  lieavy  loads,  would  speedily  wear  away  the  stoutest  hoofs,  and  a  rim  of  iron 
nas  accordingly  been  long  in  use  as  a  protection.  In  style  and  pattern,  the  horse's  shoe 
varies  almost  as  much  as  bis  master's  boot,  and  like  it,  when  badiv  made,  or  unskill- 
lully  fitted,  produces  serious  inconvenience,  and  even  leads  to  accidents  nnd  diseases. 
When  the  feet  are  strong  and  properly  managed,  nothing  is  better  than  a  plain  shoe  of 
tolerably  uniform  breadth  and  thickness,  carefully  fashioned  to  tbe  shape  of  the  foot 
But  many  good  authorities  prefer  what  is  called  a  seated  shoe,  which  has  a  level  part 
for  tbe  crust  to  rest  upon,  and  within  that  the  inner  half  of  the  shoe  toward  the  sole 
•urface  is  bese],ed  ofl:.  This  seated  shoe  is  thus  wider  than  the  plain  shoe,  and  hence 
affords  greater  protection  for  a  weak  or  a  flat  sole.  For  faulty  or  diseased  feet,  special 
forms  of  shoes  are  suitable.  In  all  healthy  feet,  the  shoe  should  be  fitted  to  the  foot, 
and  not,  as  is  commonly  done,  the  foot  cut  to  fit  the  shoe.  Another  frequent  error  of 
keeping  the  shoe  short  and  spare  at  the  heels  must- be  avoided.  For  roadsters  the  toe 
of  the  fore-shoes  should  be  slightly  turned  up,  which  greatly  obviates  tripping.  Tbe 
hind-shoes  are  generallv  thickened,  and  sometimes  turned  down  at  the  heels.  The 
number  of  nails  required  must  vary  somewhat  with  tbe  weight  of  the  shoe  and  sound- 
ness of  the  liorn;  nve  is  tbe  minimum,  nine  the  maximum.  It  is  important,  bowerer, 
that  the  shoes  be  firmly  held  on  by  as  few  nails  as  possible.    In  a  saddle-horse  with 
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wAxnd  feeU  thVee  on  tbe  outside,  and  two  on  the  inside,  sbould  suffloe  to  hold  a  well- 
fitted  shoe.  Horses  for  heavy  draught  are  generally  shod  in  Scotland  with  tips  and 
keels,  which  afford  incraased  flrmnese  of  tread,  and  greater  power,  especiaUv  when  drag- 
ging heavy  loads.  To  preserve  the  foot  in  a  sound  state,  Uie  shoes  should  l>e  removal 
6very  month.  When  tue  shoe  is  carefully  taken  ofi,  the  sole-surface  ou  which  it  has 
rested  should  be  rasped,  to  remove  any  ragged  edges  and  any  portions  of  adhering  nails. 
Having  for  a  month  been  protected  from  uie  wear  to  which  the  exposed  portions  of  tha 
foot  ore  subjected,  it  will  proliably  liave  grown  considerably,  and,  in  a  stout  hoof,  wiU 
require  to  be  cut  down  with  a  drawing-knife,  especially  toward  the  toe.  Except  ia 
rery  strong  feet,  and  in  faroi-horees  working  ou  soft  land,  the  surface  of  the  sole 
uncovered  by  the  shoe  seldom  requires  to  be  cut.  It  is  the  natural  protection  of  the 
interaal  delicate  parts,  and  must  tie  preferable  to  the  leather  and  pads  often  artificially 
substituted  for  it.  The  l>ars  must  likewise  remain  untouched,  for  they  are  of  great 
aervice  in  supporting  weight;  while  the  tougb,  elastic  frog  must  be  scrupulously  pre- 
served from  iliie  destructive  attacks  of  U>e  luufe,  and  allowed  uninjured  to  fulnlf  it4 
functions  as  an  insensible  pad,  obviating  concussloo,  and  supporting  weight.  When 
tlie  slwe  is  put  on.  and  Uie  nails  well  driven  home,  they  bhoula  be  broken  off  about  an 
eighth  or  even  sixteenth  in.  from  the  crust,,  and  liammered  well  down  into  it.  This 
obviously  gives  the  shoe  a  much  firmer  hold  tiian  the  usual  practice  of  twisting  off  the 
projecting  nail  closo  to  the  crust,  aod  afterward  rasping  down  an^  asperities  ^hat  still 
remain.  When  the  shoe  is  firmly  clinched,  the  rasp  may  be  very  lightly  run  round  th9 
lower  margin  of  the  crust,  just  where  it  meets  the  shoe,  to  smooth  down  any  irregular- 
ities, but  all  further  use  of  the  rasp  must  be  interdicted.  The  clinched  nails,  if  touched, 
will  only  have  their  firm  liold  weakened;  nor  must  the  upper  portions  of  the  crust, 
which  blacksmiths  are  so  fond  of  turning  out  rasped  and  whitened,  Ix!  thus  senselessly 
deprived  of  tliose  external  uucluous  structures,  which  render  tike  uur&sped  foot  so  tough 
and  sound,  and  so  free  from  sandcracks.  To  prevent  the  hoof  becoming  too  dry  and 
bard,  it  is  advisable,  especially  in  roadsters,  and  in  hot  weather,  to  stop  the  feel  several 
times  a  week  with  a  milcture  of  equal  weights  of  lard,  tar,  bees-woz.  and  honey,  with 
about  one-fourth  part  of  glycerine,  melted  together,  well  stirred,  and  preserved  in  pots 
for  use.  Fuller  details  on  this  subtect  will  be  found  in  a  little  volume  entitled  Ifotei  en 
tlie Shoeing  of  Hnrtet,  liy  lieut.ool.  Fitxwygram,  loth  (the  king's)  hussars;  and  in  a  paper 
on  "  Horse-slioeiog,"  by  Mr.  lliles,  published  in  the  Jburna<  of  tht  Rayai  AgnouUurai 
Society  of  England,  and  reprinted  in  a  separate  form  by  Mr.  Murray,  Albemarle  street, 
Lobdon. 

SHOES— SEOS-TBAOB.  Clothing  for  the  feet,  whether  in  tlie  form  of  sandals  or 
shoes,  has  been  in  use  in  every  country  aspiring  to  civilization  in  ancient  ond  modern 
times.  Th6  i-udimentary  shoe  ia  a  sandal  consisting  of  a  RoIe,  held  to  the  foot  by  straps 
and  tliongs.  Such  were'thc  common  Egyptiiin  aod  Qreek  shoes,  to  which  the  shoes  of 
the  peasantry  of  the  Abruzzi,  in  the  s.  oi  Italy,  bear  a  close  resemblance.  In  Egypt, 
however,  the  ordinary  material  for  shoes  were  siripes  of  the  papyrus  interwoven  like  a 
mat.  As  is  seen  from  paintings  on  the  walls  of  Inebes,  shoe-making  formed  a  distinct 
trade  in  the  reign  of  Thoilimes  III.,  1495  B.C.,  or  about  the  period  of  the  flieht  of  the 
Israelites.  The  streets  of  Rome  were  encumbered  with  the  stalls  of  shoe  makers  in  th« 
reiijn  of  Doraitiaa.  The  shoe  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  wns  a  species  of  sandal.  For 
ladies,  tlic  sandal,  translated  "8hoe,''ln  the  Scriptures,  wns  highly  ornamental.  "How 
beautiful  are  the  feet  with  slioes,  O  prince's  daugher"  (Cunt.  vii.  1).  Ornamented  slip- 
pers are  still  a  luxury  in  the  east.  The  foot-coverings  of  the  Romans  were  various  ia 
character,  from  the  simple  sandal  and  slipper  to  the  boot,  which  extended  up  the  leg. 
When  the  shoe  covered  the  whole  foot  it  was  termed  ealeeut;  the  calceus  of  a  particular 
form  and  of  great  strength  worn  by  the  Roman  soldier  was  known  as  ealiga. 

Reference  is  made  in  Scripture  to  different  symbolical  usages  in  connection  with 
sandals  or  shoes.  Tlie  delivcrv  of  a  shoe  was  used  as  a  testimony  in  tmhsferring  a  po» 
session :  "  A  man  plucked  off  nis  shoe,  and  gave  it  to  his  neigffbor:  and  this  was  a  testi- 
mony in  Israel"  (Ruth  iv.  7).  In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  throwing  of  a  shoe  on  a  prop- 
erty wa.s  a  symbol  of  a  new  proprietoTsliip  or  occupancy:  "Over  Edom  will  I  cast  my 
shoe"  (Psalm  Ix.  8).  From  these  ancient  practices,  in  which  the  shoe  was  symbolical  ot 
contract,  perhaps  comes  the  curious  old  custom  in  England  and  Bcotlaod  of  throwing 
old  shoes  for  good  luck  after  a  bride  and  bridegroom  on  departing  for  their  new  home. 

St.  Crispin  and  his  brother  Crispinian  have  long  been  regarded  as  the  patron  saints 
of  shoemakers.  According  to  mediaeval  legend  these  personages  were  natives  of  Rome, 
and  having  liecome  couveru  to  Christianity,  traveled  into  France  and  Britain  to  propngate 
the  faith,  everywhere  supporting  themselves  by  making  shoes,  which  tbey  sold  to  the 
poor  at  a  very  low  price— one  part  of  the  legend  being  that  an  angel  supplied  them  with 
leather.  It  is  said  that  they  suffered  martyrdom  in  England  toward  the  end  of  the  8d 
century.  The  memory  of  St.  Crispin,  of  whom  we  chiefly  hear,  has,  from  time  imme- 
morial, been  kept  up  by  processioDs  and  other  festivities  in  his  honor  on  Oct.  26, 
which  is  known  as  "St.  Crispin's  day."  .Under  this  sajntly  tutelage,  shoemaking  has 
attained  to  the  dlsttnctive  appsllstion  of  tlie  "gentle  craft;"  and  is  noted  for  the  num- 
ber of  individuals  who  have  risen  from  it  to  eminence.  See  an  amusing  but  scarce  work, 
OiitpinAneedotei/  and  a  trade  newspaper  called  St.  Origpin.  The  sedentary  and  solitary 
nature  of  tbe  craft,  as  hitherto«oodw:ted,  h^s  possibly  had  some  influence  in  producing 
ft  degree  of*thoughtfalne88,  while  the  act  of  hammering  his  leather  is  calculated,  as  some 
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imagjnie,  to  stimulate  the  mental  energy  of  the  operative.  If  there  be  any  real  Tirtue  in 
the  sittisg  attitude  of  the  Bhoemaker,  a  corresponding  eril  attends  that  method  of  car- 
rying on  Ills  operations.  In  every  profession,  sitting  at  work  in  a  close  atmosphere  i» 
particularly  injurious  to  healtli.  BtatislicB  assure  us  that  out  of  10,000  artisans  who  sit 
at  their  lahor,  2,577  fall  siclc,  and  95  die  annually;  while  as  regards  nn  equal  number  of 
those  who  alternately  sit  and  slund,  only  1713  sicken  and  61  die.  To  remedy  this  cry- 
ing evil,  a  member  of  the  profession,  Mr.  J.  Sparks  Hall,  London,  has  inTented  a  sim- 
ple and  inexpensive  work-bench,  nt  which  shoes  may  be  made  standing.  A  few  days 
practice,  we  are  told,  renders  the  workman  as  expert  with  the  standing-bench  as  if  ho 
were  seated  according  to  the  old  plan,  and  he  can  execute  closing  with  less  fatigue  and 
considerably  more  cleanliness.  The  only  kinds  of  work  at  which  sitting  is  more  con- 
venient are  rounding  the  soles,  lasting,  and  fitting.  This  standing-ben^  is,  faowerer, 
sot  much  adopted  by  the  men,  who  prefer  old  usages. 

The  fashion  of  shoes,  as  has  occurred  with  other  articles  of  dress,  has  undergone  innu- 
merable changes.  At  one  time  shoes  were  pointed  to  an  extravagant  degree;  and  in 
liist  century,  the  high  heels  of  ladies'  shoes  became  a  monstrosity.  Shortly  after  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  most  marked  Improvement  was  the  making  of 
shoes  right  and  left;  the  substitution  of  latchets  for  buckles  about  the  same  period  was 
also  a  step  in  advance.  In  our  own  day,  the  ccneral  disuse  of  the  shoe  proper,  and  the 
introduotion  of  short  ankle-boots,  are  the  chief  changes  of  fashion.  A  proposal  for  a 
more  perfect  adaptation  of  ehoes  and  boots  to  the  shape  of  the  foot  is  noticed  under 
Foot.  The  ahoemakinz  trade,  ns  at  present  conducted  in  Britain,  is  divided  into  two 
departments — the  bespoke  ntid  the  ready-made  or  sale  business.  The  larger  department 
hitherto  has  been  that  in  which  customers  bespeak  l)Oots  and  shoes  by  having  them  made 
to  measure;  but  it  is  generally  giving  way  to  the  pTan  of  buying  articles  ready-made. 
The  cause  of  this  is  exceedingly  obvious.  The  process  of  measuring  is  usually  very 
imperfect,  owing,  among  other  reasons,  to  the  want  of  lasts  to  suit  every  variety  of  feet, 
as  well  08  the  too  general  indifference  to  meet  individual  peculiarities.  On  this  account, 
and  even  at  the  risk  of  purchasing  an  inferior  class  of  goods,  the  public  are  becoming 
daily  more  disposed  to  encourage  the  rcndy-made  trade.  Accordingly  large  quantities 
of  boots  and  slioes  in  innumerable  varieties  are  now  made  and  supplied  wholesale  l^ 
manufacturers  for  the  retail  dealers.  Northampton,  Stafford,  and  Leicester  are  consid- 
erable seats  of  this  manufacture  in  England ;  and  fi-om  certain  districts  in  France,  there 
ore  increasing  importations,  chiefly  of  a  cheap  kind  of  ladies'  shoes. 

The  plan  cf  making  boots  and  shoes  by  isolated  workmen  at  their  own  homes  has 
l)ccn  found  quite  incompatible  with  thc  modem  necessities  of  trade.  As  in  the  case  of 
tlio  hand-loom  weaver,  the  shoemaker  of  the  old  school  has  had  to  succumb  to  machinery. 
After  an  unsuccessful  struggle  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  sewing-machines,  these  are 
now  coming  generally  into  use,  ana  men  are  employed  in  large  numbers  together  in 
what  may  be  called  shoe-factories.  Northampton  and  Stafford,  the  two  chief  of  the 
centers  just  named,  have  unquesstionably  benented  by  the  introduction  of  the  sewing- 
machine,  although  it  deranged  the  relations  between  the  masters  and  men  for  a  time. 
An  instructive  ond  valuable  exhibition  of  the  leather  and  shoe  trades  was  held  at  North- 
ampton in  1873,  illustrating  the  high  pitch  of  excellence  which  these  trades  have  nov 
attained. 

This  manufacture  has  long  been  a  staple  trade  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  state  the 
quantity  of  boots  and  shoes  fabricated  annually  is  numbered  by  millions  of  pairs. 
Recently  a  machine  haq  been  introduced  into  the  American  shoe  trade  for  fixing  the 
soles  to  the  uppers  by  means  of  pegs,  the  inventor  being  a  person  in  Salem,  Mass, 
A  pair  of  lx>ots  or  shoes  can  be  pegged  in  two  minutes.  The.se  pegged  goods  are 
disposed  of  wholesale  in  boxes,  and  may  Iw  seen  in  retail  stores  all  over  the  United 
Stales.  As  evidence  of  the  important  character  of  the  shoe- trade  in  Massachusetts  it  may 
be  mentioned  tliat  a  few  years  ago  there  were  as  many  as  fifteen  members  of  the  "  gentle 
craft"  in  the  legislature  (k  that  state.  Ingenious  machines  have  also  been  introduced  for 
fastening  the  soles  to  the  uppers  by  means  of  fine  screws.  They  were  shown  at  tlie  interna- 
tional exliibitions  of  1863  and  1867  at  work  uncoiling  lengths  of  wire,  making  the  end  into 
a  screw,  cutting  off  a  small  piece,  piercing  a  hole  in  the  sole,  and  screwing  tlie  wire  therein. 

'There  are  no  means  of  determining  the  extent  of  this  trade  in  England  or  the  United 
Kingdom.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  state  the  amount  of  imports  and  exports.  The 
boots  and  shoes  imported  in  1876  were  109,906  doz.  pairs,  having  a  value  of  £328,540. 
These  are  entered  among  the  customs  tjibles  as  leather  manufactures;  but  as  very  few 
boots  and  shoes  ace  actually  without  leather,  nearly  all  are  probably  included  here.  The 
exports  in  1876  were  441,633  doz.  pairs,  value  £1,403,466;  of  which  193,072  doz.  pairs, 
value  £614,509,  were  consigned  to  Australia.  The  export  trade  has  varied  as  follows  in 
recent  alternate  years: 

Docen  pnlrs.  Value. 

1865 439,288  £1,462,105 

1867 874,086  958.804 

1869 488,889  1,886,7»3 

1871 ..610,648  1,518,665 

1878 536,460  1,704.145 

1875 ^»,104  1,60»,«8» 
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SHOES  (ante).  The  maikiug  of  shoes  was  one  of  the  earliest  industries  introduced 
iato  the  American  colonics,  the  town  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  being  noted  for  its  practice  fronl 
the  time  of  the  landing  of  the  pilgrims.  A.  letter  from  London,  dated  in  1639,  refers  to 
the  sending  of  "hydc3"on  board  the  Mayflower,  to  two  shoe-makers,  who  settled  la 
Lynn.  In  16o5  there  were  4,515  male,  and  11,021  female  operatives  engaged  in  Lyn4 
in  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  producing  to  the  value  of  $4,000,000,  this  being  prior  toi 
the  introduction  of  the  use  of  machinery  in  the  trade.  In  1865,  with  the  machinery 
then  in  use,  50  per  cent  more  male  and  less  tlian  half  as  many  female  operatives  pro- 
duced double  this  value.  In  1870  the  production  reached  $17,000,000.  [The  displace- 
ment of  human  labor  in  the  shoe  manufacture  in  the  town  of  Lynn,  by  reason  of  the 
application  of  machinery,  was  33  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  male,  and  80  per  cent  in 
the  case  nf  the  female,  operatives.]  The  value  of  the  shoe  manu^cture  in  Massachtti 
setts,  Maine,  and  New  mrnpshu-e  In  1874  was  set  down  at  $100,000,000;  that  of  Naw 
York  city  at  $10,000,000.  The  importation  of  boots  and  shoes  in  1874  amounted  in 
value  to  less  than  $50,000;  and  the  exportation  to  less  than  $450,000.  The  business  of 
shoe-making  was  revolutionized  in  the  ten  years  between  1861-71;  the  introductioa 
of  machinery  which  applied  to  every  portion  of  the  manufacture,  having  occurred 
within  tltat  period.  The  most  important  matshincs  in  use  are  the  pegging  machine; 
McKay  sewing  machine;  Goodyear  welt  machine;  cable-screw,  wire,  and  wire-tacking; 
machines,  etc.  The  sale  of  stamps  (royaltv)  of  the  McKay  machine  increased  from 
$38,740  in  1833  to  $539,973  in  1873;  in  1874  there  were  1300  of  these  machines  in  use  la 
the  United  States. 

IHO'IiA,  the  white  pith  of  the  leguminons  plant  mekynoment  arptra,  a  native  of  th« 
East  Indies.  With  this  substance,  whicii  is  exceedingly  light,  the  natives  of  India  make 
n  great  variety  of  useful  articles,  especially  hats,  which,  being  very  light  and  coot,  art 
in  great  request.    Helmets  made  of  shola  are  much  used  by  the  British  troops  in  India. 

SQOM&li,  JbbeIi,  a  province  in  central  Arabia;  pop.  162,000.  It  is  aflat  table-land, 
much  of  it  desert  witli  a  few  oases.  On  the  e.  lx)rder  is  a  long  valley  called  Wally  Sir- 
han  or  Scrlian,  the  common  route  for  caravans  to  and  from  Syria.  It  contains  the  laba 
of  Ittra,  which  supplies  many  of  the  adiacentprovinces  with  salt.  By  means  of  artificial 
irrigation  crops  of  grain,  vegetables,  and  fruits  are  raised.  A  common  article  of  export 
is  ostrich  feathers.  There  is  considerable  trade  between  Hayel  and  Medina,  Horses,, 
mules,  and  asses  are  exported.  The  capital  is  Hayel.  It  is  in  an  extensive  plain  between 
Adja  and  Solma,  inclosed  by  high  mountains,  and  approached  only  by  a  narrow  defile. 
Abd;Ulah  in  1S18  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  district,  and  was  succeeded  by  hia 
son  Teiul  in  1843,  under  whom  it  has  become  an  indepi^ndent  sultanate. 

KHOOTINO,  with  intent  to  wound,  is  felony  in  the  law  of  England,  and  puoishabl* 
with  penal  servitude  for  life.  The  offense  consists  in  shooting  at  another,  or  drawing  A 
trigger,  or  in  any  other  manner  attempting  to  discharge  loaded  arms.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, an  offense  unless  there  was  a  possibility  of  injuring  some  person;  the  intent  musb 
not  only  ex^st,  but  the  relative  situation  of  the- parties  must  be  such  that  «erious  injur}* 
might  have  ensued.     The  extent  of  the  actual  wound  is  immaterial. 

SHOOTING  STARS.    See  Akkolttes;  Mbteors;  ant».  ' 

SEOSE.    See  Sea-shobb. 

SHOBE,  in  ship-building,  is  a  strong  prop  or  stanchion  placed  nnder  the  bottom  at 
agnitist  the  aide  of  a  slilp,  to  keep  her  steady  on  the  slip  or  in  dock.  Shores  are  also  used 
to  support  or  prop  up  a  building  during  alterations. 

SHORE,  Jamb,  144o-1S25;  b.  London;  married  a  goldsmith  of  the  name  of  fVilliam 
or  Matthew  Shore;  mistress  of  king  Edward  IV.,  1470,  of  lord  Hastings.  1488.  Sh« 
received  the  offer  of  the  hand  of  Thomas  Lynom  the  king's  solicitor,  but  lUcliand 
refused  his  consent.  She  was  accused  of  \ritchcraft,  and  suspected  of  favoring  thecausv 
of  the  young  princes.  Openly  charged  with  sorcery,  by  order  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
afterward  kmg Richard  III.,  she  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  Subsequently  her  prop- 
erty Was  confiscated,  and  she  was  sentenced  by  the  bishop  of  London  to  do  penancel  for 
her  crimes.  She  lived  until  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  it  is  the  popular  beliet 
that  she  died  in  penury  and  without  a  shelter. 

8H0XEDITCE.    See  Tower  Hamlets. 

SHOB^HAK,  ]f£W,  a  sea-port,  and  parliamentary  borough  of  Sussex,  on  the  left  bank 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Adur,  6  m.  w.  of  Brighton.  The  town  arose  when  the  harbor 
of  Old  Shoreliam,  now  a  m.  inland,  became  silted  up.  Pop.  of  the  parish  '71,  8,678. 
Ship-building  is  carried  on  here  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  the  trade  of  the  port  is  con- 
siderable, prmcipally  with  France  and  the  coast.  In  1875,  660  vessels,  of  85,964  tons, 
entered,  and  850  vessels,  of  33,039  tons  cleared  the  port.  About  160  vessels  belong  to 
Sboreham,  of  which  a  large  numt)er  are  employed  in  the  oyster-trade.  'The  parliamont- 
arv  borough,  which  includes  the  Bape  (see  Sussex)  of  Bramber,  contains,  '71,  87,084 
inhabitants. 

SHORT,  Crables,  i.i,.i>.,  b.  Mass.  1821;  graduated  at  Harvard  college  ilt  1840t 
assistant  teacher  in  Phillips  academy  in  1647;  master  of  the  Roxbury  classical  school. 
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1847-53,  and  of  a  private  classical  School  In  Philadelphia,  i858-<J8;  professor  of  tnentsl 
ini  moral  phUosophy  in  Kenvon  college,  Ohio,  and  ite  president,  1863-^7;  succeeded  Dr. 
t)mlbr  as  professor  of  Latin  In  Columbia  college  in  18ft8.  His  publications  are  Advajiod 
LaCfn  Exercises  in  Sclimidtz  and  Zumpt's  classical  scries;  ^ew  Ancient  Geography, 
^vised ;  an  essay  on  the  Onler  of  Word»  in  Cheek.  He  has  translated  aiticles  from  Ger- 
maii  for  Herzog  3  Real  Eneyclapcsdia,  and  his  contributions  to  the  BiUioOieta  Saera  and 
other  reviews  are  numerous.  He  is  one  of  the  American  committee  of  reviBersof  the 
English  Bible. 

8HOBT,  William;  1759-1849;  b.  Va.;  educated  ftt  WUliam  and  Mary  college.  In 
flSi  he  was  secretary  of  legation  when  Jeiferson  was  miaisler  to  France.  He  was  sue- 
eeasivoly  eluirye  d'affaires  at  Paris,  minister  at  the  Hague,  and  (1792-96)  at  Madrid.  He 
was  the  first  American  citizen  appointed  to  office  under  the  constitution. 

SHOBT-EABD,  a  very  useful  art,  by  means  of  which  writing  is  made  almost  as  expe- 
ditious as  spcalving.  In  ordinary  long-hand,  many  separate  motions  of  the  pen  are 
required  to  form  each  single  letter:  thus  m  requires  seven  motions,  k  requires  six.  A,  five, 
(  four,  I  three,  etc.  But  as  syllables  incfude  vowels  as  well  as  consonants,  and  often  two, 
or  even  three,  and  sometimes  four  consonants  occur  before  or  after  a  vowel,  the  number  / 
of  motions  requisite  to  write  syllables  in  long-hand  is  very  great.  The  monosyllabic  words 
tmij/  and  efiort,  for  instance,  require  respectively  fourteen  and  seventeen  motions  of  the  pen ; 
^hile  such  syllables  as  stream,  spKrUs,  strength,  etc.,  require  from  twenty-oue  to  twenty- 
six  motions.  Abbreviated  writing  is  thus  a  necessity  in  all  cases  where  language  has  to  be 
wiiOen  from  ordinary  delivery.  Some  Steoogra'phers  make  use  of  the  common  alphsbet, 
mai  merely  contract  words  by  the  omission  of  letters.  They  would,  for  instance,  write 
the  last  sentence  thus : 

So.  stenog.  ma.  u.  of  th.  com.  slph  &  me.  contr.  wo.  by  th.  om.  of  let. 
•  Ttls  is  not  properly  thort-fuind;  the  latter  term  is  limited  to  writing  which  is  both 
abteeviated  in  spelling,  and  simplified  in  the  forms  of  the  alphabetic  characters.  Much 
Attention  has  been  paid  to  this  art  in  Britain  during  the  last  800  years,  upward  of  300 
Systems  having  been  publislicd  within  that  period.  The  older  systems  were  chiefly 
rounded  on  ortlsography,  the  ordinary  spelliDg^of  words  bein^  represented  simply  by  a 
set  of  more  convenieiit'symbols  for  letters.  The  highest  brevity  attainable  in  this  way 
ifM,  however,  altogether  insuflficient  for  reporting;  and  consequently,  arbitrary  signs 
« for  words  and  phrases,  and  dis'tinctions  in  the  value  of  characters,  dependent  on  their 
^latlve  position  on,  above,  or  below  the  line  of  writing,  were  largely  used.  The  more 
modern  systems  have  all  been  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  plumetie,  or  representative  of 
•onnds  instead  of  letters,  the  number  of  sounds  into  which  syllables  may  be  resolved 
being  considerably  smaller  than  that  of  orthographic  elements. 

Of  the  two  classes  of  elements,  vcrwels  and  consonant.%  the  hitter  are  the  more  impor- 
tert  for  the  recognition  of  words;  and  these  are  generally  written  without  lifting  the 
ppn.  Towels  being  supplied  by  dots  and  other  interpolated  symbols.  In  some  systems 
no  attempt  is  made  to  discriminate  one  vowel  from  another,  but  only  the  places  where 
vowels  occur  are  indicated  by  a  general  sign ;  in  others  the  five  vowel  lett(TS  hatve  dis- 
tinctive symbols;  and  in  others  an  accurate  representation  of  the  varieties  of  vowel  sound 
is  aimed  at.  The  degree  in  which  words  are  recognizable  without  vowels  may  be  judged 
of  by  the  following  specimen:    - 

CBunbras  nsclpd  a  dcshnr  v  bttsI  nlj  f r  th  ppl  n  th  bes  y  th  Itst  dshn  y  th  jrmn 

cnvrsshnz  Icscn. 
An  indication  of  uhere  vowel  sounds  ococur — without  showimr  \B'hat  vowels — ^will  be 
fnknd  to  give  increased  and  sufficient  legibility  to  a  reader  who  Is  acquainted  with  the 
Jmgaage.    Thus: 

CK-lnb-rz-z    -ns-cl-p-d-  -    a  d-csh-n-r-  -v  -n-t-rs-l   n-l-j  f-r  th-  p-pl  -n  th-  b-s-s  -y  th- 
1-t-st  -d-sh-n  -V  th-  J-rm-n  c-nv-rs-M-ns  l-cs-c-n. 

Chambers's  Ew^/dofeedia,  a  Dictionary  of  Uniotrsal  Knowledge  for  the  People,  on  (A« 
#«•»•  of  iha  latest  edition  of  the  Oerman  Cowoersations  Lexicon. 

Short  hand  alphabets  consist  of  simple  straight  and  curved  lines,  to  which  hooks, 
loops,  or  rings  are  added.  These  elements  of  writing  are  common  to  all  systems,  but 
the  powers  associated  with  the  symbols  are,  of  course,  different  in  different  systems. 
Mncii  ingenuity  has  been  shown  by  various  authors  in  developing  the  application  of 
the  rimple  radial  and  segmental  lines  of  a  circle,  and  the  positions  of  a  dot,  for  the 
rep)resentation  of  language;  but,  in  nuiny  cases,  while  a  wonderful  amount  of  apparent 
brtsvity  has  been  attained — as  by  writing  on  a  staff  of  lines,  each  of  which  gives  a  dif- 
ferent value  to  the  same  sign— the  systems  are  all  but  impracticable,  from  the  multi- 
tude of  details  with  which  the  memory  of  the  learner  has  to  be  burdened.  The  prevailing 
fault  of  such  systems  of  sliort-hana  Is  that  they  are  lonj?  in  being  short.  Reporters 
mtat  abbreviate  even  the  simplest  possible  form  of  alphabetic  writing,  but  the  mastery 
of  a  short-hand  alphabet  for  other  than  reporting  purposes  is  a  very  easy  matter;  and 
tlie  acquisition  will  be  found  valuable  in  enabling  a  writer  to  save  four  out  of  every  five 
ipbtions  of  the  pen  in  private  memoranda,  correspondence,  etc. 

A  great  impetus  was  given  to  the  study  of  shorMumd  about  35  years  ago  by  the  pub- 
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P    b 

w 

t    d 

11 

eh  J 

// 

k    g 

—  — 

t     r 

^l 

t&  dh 

(( 

«    s 

)) 

ri>  ih 

JJ 

lication  of  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman's  Phonography.  The  IntrodncUon  of  the  penny  postage  at 
the  same  period  vastly  aided  the  diflusion  of  tlie  system,  and  societies  for  phonographie 
correspondence  were  estabiished  in  all  parts  of  tlie  liingdom.  The  PsaJms,  the  Kew 
Testament,  and  many  other  works,  were  publislicd  in  the  phonographic  alphabet,  and 
magazines  written  in  short-hand  found  a  wjdely  diffused  circle  of  supporters.  This  syB- 
tem  of  writing  is  elegant  and  expeditious  to  a  practiced  hand,  and  a  very  great  improve^ 
ment  on  all  preceding  systems.     The  alphabet  consists  of  the  following  chaincten: 

'    r 


«g    v^ 

DbfUoaUfanM, 

'•0.0 

The  distinction  between  hreath  and  toiee  (or  mute  and  tnnant)  consonants,  as  above  shown; 
is  happily  expressed  by  a  thickening  of  tlie  symbolic  line  for  the  latter  elements.  The 
characters  in  the  second  cohimii  are,  however,  anomalous,  the  first  four,  which  are 
■written  "  thin,"  representing  voice  consonants,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth,  written  with  tho 
difference  only  of  " thick"  and  "thin,"  representing  distinct  formations,  which  dUFer 
from  each  other  as  d  does  from  g,  and  both  of  which  are  voice  consonants. 
In  this  system  vowels  are  denoted  by  the  interpolated  signs — 


piaoed  at  the  top,  the  middle,  or  the  bottom  of  tlie  consonant  lines.  The  vowel  marks 
•>e  written  thick  for  "  long,"  and  thin  for  "  short"  sounds.  The  long  and  short  vowels 
•re  not,  however,  phonetic  pairs,  differing  only  in  quantity;  and  thus  the  vowel  scheme 
is  less  accurate  than  that  of  the  consonants.  It  is,  besides,  very  complex  to  a  begio- 
ner,  from  the  employment  of  a  special  set  of  characters  for  vowels  preceded  by  w  and 
■y,  the  latter  elements  not  being  included  in  the  alpbal)et  of  consonants. 

In  "  phonography,"  as  in  almost  all  other  systems  of  short-hand,  vowelsare  added  by 
separate  liftings  of  the  pen,  while  their  insertion  is  indispensable  to  legibility,  unless 
special  modes  of  writiiJg  consonant  combinations  are  adopted.  The  latter  expedient  is 
employed  by  Mr.  Pitman  for  such  compounds  aspr,  pi,  ipr,  atr,  rU,  mp,  etc.,  the  charac- 
tei-s  for  which  make,  practically,  large  additioi)s  to  the  alpliabet.  The  use  of  a  general 
vowel  sign  would  evidently  be  oi  little  advantage  is  this  system.  As  it  would,  equally 
■with  the  exact  vowel  marks,  require  the  pen  to  be  lifted  for  its  insertion. 

In  a  more  recent  system  of  pI)onetic  short-band,  a  new  principle  of  writing  ig 
adopted,  by  which'  the  portions  of  all  sounded  vowels  are  indicated  i"  the  Writing  of 
the  eo7i$onant»,  thereby  securing  easy  legibility,  with  brevity  and  simplicity,  in  the 
writing  of  a  kntnm  language.  This  system,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Melville  Bell,  is  based 
on  the  following^  principles:  , 

I.  A  Tull-sized  character  represent^  a  consonant  with  a  vowel  sound  Irfore  it. 

II.  A  half -sized  character  represents  a  consonant  with  a  vowel  sound  nfter  It. 

III.  A  tick-sized,  or  very  small  character,  represents  >  coiisonant  alone,  and  neither 
preceded  nor  followed  by  a  vowel.  ^ 

In  this  way,  all  words  are  distinguished  to  the  eye,  as  monosyllables,  dissyllables, 
triRvllables,  etc.,  without  any  necessity  for  interpolaAai  Vowel  points.  The  relative  size 
of  the  letters  pt,  for  example,  forming  the  consonant  outline  of  the  words  pet,  apt,  pity, 
poet,  etc.,  shows  the  first  pair  of  these  Words  to  be  nttfnosyOables,  and  the  others  to  be 
dissyliubles.    Thus: 

pel  tick  p,  full  t.  I  «„«  o„ii.».i<i 

^ fuMp;tiekt  jonesyllabld. 


pity. half  p,  half  t 

poet. half  p,  fulll, 

ttaek. fuIU  ftill*. 

methe. full  k,  tick  t,  f«tl «. 

(Apital ■ half*,  haltp,  fick  <,  full/. 

appetite fuUp,  full  t,  fuU  t. 


two  syllables. 


three  syllaUe^ 


The  Im^rfMiCe  of  th^  mo^e  of  writihg  will  b6  at  once  obvioua  in  suchwo^  as  con- 
tain the  same  consonahts  with  various  syllabication,  as  tport,  tpr^e,  ipirit,  mipport,  tep- 
arate,  atpirate,  etc 
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To  a  learner  this  system  offers  a  very,  brief  and  easily  read  stenoffrophy  of  his  oTm 
language,  so  soon  as  he  lias  learned  the  alplmbet  only.  The  system  h  of  course  suscep- 
tible of  the  ordinary  methods  of  abbreviation  for  the  fleet  exigences  of  the  reporter,  such 
as  the  use  of  letters  for  words,  special  positions  for  "logogmms,"  etc.  Exact  vowel 
marks  also  are  provided  for  insertion  wherever  they  are  considered  necessary,  as  in  the 
writing  of  foreign  words,  proper  names,  etc;  The  following  is  Mr.  Bell's  alphabet,  as 
published  in  the  B^porUr't  Manual: 


k     8      \\ 

P    *       // 

•h    A.y  \^1^ 

'     ^      (( 

h   r.    ^> 

»hir      Jf 

•   a      Jl 

•    s  ' 

*J      JJ 

n          ^^ 

»    c 

»           >^ 

fh  dh      )^ 

"*       .     0 

In  this  arrangement  aU  breath  consonants  are  written  by  thin  lines,  and  all  voice 
consonants  by  thick  lines;  and  no  additional  characters  arc  used  for  compound  conson- 
ants. The  essential, principle  of  the  system,  by  which  the  positions  of  vowels,  or  the 
al)sence  of  vowels,  are  indicated  in  the  writing  of  the  consonants,  manifestly  dispenses 
with  the  necessity  for  separate  symbols  for  combinations. 

The  three  different  sizes  of  the  alphabetic  characters,  which  express  the  effect  of 
vowels  in  this  system,  are  employed  with  some  specific  value  in  all  systems.  In  Mr. 
Pitman's  PhoTwgraphy,  for  instance,  "half -sized"  consonants  are  used  to  denote  the 
addition  of  t  or  d  to  the  consonant  which  is  written;  while  the  wwel  symbols  arc  in  size 
precisely  the  same  as  the  characters  which,  in  Mr.  Bell's  phonetic  shorthand,  represent 
' '  tick-sized  "  consonants. 

The  vowel  scheme  of  the  latter  system  furnishes  a  separate  sign  for  every  difference 
of  vowel  quality,  and  the  distinction  of  thick  and  thin  symbols  is  limited  to  actual  phon- 
etic pairs  of  long  and  short  sounds,  such  as  are  heard  iu  the  words /uU  and  fool,  pon  and 
jfttmn.  But,  except  in  raonosyllubles  written  in  the  fii'st  or  simply  alphabetic  style,  the 
distinctive  vowel  signs  nirely  require  to  be  inserted. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  aspect  of  the  writing  In  tbese  two  phonetic  systems,  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  are  written  in  the  full  alphabetic  styles: 

1.  Be  fit  to  live  tluit  you  may  be  fit  to  die. 

fPltMAK.    \       ^       |.   /Tl  (     -      ^      \        <l^        I.      I 

Ib«x.  /•  1  I  ^*    f  ^  ^  /    1  I  r 

S.  He  Out  otoaot  ha  dlent  knows  aoi  how  to  ipeslb 

W    -s   (  ^    ^  -^     --    T   ^>  1    \ 

t,  WhmimaM  in  acarosfheyaM  mUoib  spent  in  vain. 


a. 


i 


i,  Toqilvs  sad  forget  t  d*«s9«iaw«aUTwdoMli7o 


i|{ve  sad  forget  t  d^ssyoawooUTwdflMl 
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The  funclamentai  difF'tTence'bet1rc<n  these  Bystems  wilt  be  uBcteistood  from  the  exam- 
ples; in  the  flrst  system,  all  syllabic  sounds  are  definitely  sliotrn  by  means  of  vowel- 
points,  but  without  these  latter  a  reader  could  not  distinguish  the  number  of  syllables 
contained  in  a  word;  in  the  second  system,  the  consonant  outline,  without  inserted 
vowels,  informs-  the  eye  of  the  number  of  syllables  in  every  word — all  full  as  veil  as  all 
half-sized  consonants  being  necessarily  syllabic. 

Some  systems  of  sliort-bnnd  consist  mainly  of  ideographic  signs,  alphabetic  writing 
being  used  only  as  supplomentaty  (o  the  nrrangement  of  arbitrary  symbcds  and  ruled 
lines.  Thus  the  positions  upon,  above,  or  below  u  single  line  are  associated  with  such 
meanings  as  prestnt,  pait,  and ,/vfura  for  verbs;  affirmative,  interrogatiw,  and  negative  for 
propositions;  perianal,  relative,  and  demontti-aiive  for  pronouns,  etc. ;  while  the  s;^mbols 
for  the  various  classes  of  words  are  merely  uniform  points,  commas,  hyphens,  and  otlier 
non-alphabetic  marks.  Sometimes  the  principle  of  different  positional  values  of  sym- 
bols is  carried  to  so  great  an  extent  that  the  projectors  of  such  systems  are  able  to  boast, 
paradoxically,  that  one-half  of  any  speech  is  virtually  written  before  the  speaker  opens 
bis  lips!  Tlie  dtflSculty  of  Attending  in  rapid  writing  to  such  niceties  of  position  as  have 
tieen  prescribed,  mav  be  conoeired  from  the  following  specimen  of  "dot"  positions, 
extracted  from  Moats  JHhorOiaHd  /Standard: 


^~1        I        I 
• « » 


Koat's  system  may  be  taken  as  the  representative  of  this  class.  It  Is  certainly  the  most 
elaborate  and  methodical — in  fact,  a  marvel  of  ingenuity  and  perseverance — but,  like 
other  ideographic  systems,  it  is  so  burdensome  to  the  memory  of  a  learner,  ta  well  as 
difficult  in  application,  that  it  could  never  be  of  much  use  to  any  other  person  than  the 
contriver.  \ 

In  all  systems  more  or  less  use  is  made  of  what  may  be  called  analogical  symbols, 
such  as  a  eirele  for  the  earth,  the  world,  etc.,  with  a  point  aAo««,  beUne,  before,  <^r,  or 
Kit/tin  the  circle,  for  such  phrases  as  above  t/ie  eartli,  under  the  earth,  \n  the  teond,  etc, 
But  alphabetic  writing  by  sound  can  deriva  little  assistance  from  such  arbitrary  signs, 
however  suggestive.  Abbreviated  phonetic  writing  undoubtedly  furnishes  the  simplest 
and  most  exact  method  of  stenography;  and  the  two  systems  above  exemplified  suffi- 
ciently illustrate  the  nature  of  the  art  of  shorthand,  as  most  widely  practiced  on  the 
phonetic  basis  at  tim  present  day. 

Some  of  the  older  methods  still  find  adherents.  In  fact,  any  system  to  which  a 
writer  is  accustomed  is  better  than  longhand;  and,  practically,  rci>orters  and  others 
modify  for  themselves  the  systems  they  employ.  Fnnctitt's  Sterix^raphy  on  Ike  Bans  of 
Grammar  (1840)  is  a  very  ingenious  work ;  and  Jones's  Plionor/raphy  (1866).  a  modifica- 
tion of  Pitman's,  may  also  be  referred  (o.  A  History  of  Shorthand,  containing  a  clirono- 
logical  enumeration  of  authors,  was  published  a  few  years  ago.  The  reader  who  wishes 
to  learn  a  good  practical  system  of  shorthand  is  referred  to  Pitman's  Plumographie 
Teacher  and  other  publications. 

8H0BT-SIOHT.    See  SroHT.  Defects  of. 

SHOSHONE,  a  co.  in  n.  Idaho,  having  the  Bitter  Root  mountains  for  its  e.  and  d. 
boundary,  separating  it  from  Montana;  8,000  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  469 — 118  of  American 
birth.  2Jw  colored.  It  is  drained  by  the  n.  fork  of  Clearwater  river,  and  the  s.  fork, 
formiag  its  s.w.  boundary;  Clarke's  fork  of  the  Columbia,  the  Oro  Fino,  and  the  Koot- 
enay  rivers.  It  contains  lakes  Coeur  d'Alflne  and  Pend  d'Oreille,  the  shores  of  which 
arc  very  fertile.  The  mountain  slopes  are  covered  with  pine  and  cednr  trees,  and  gold 
is  found  and  exported.  The  value  of  the  exports  for  one  year  was  ^70,173.  Co.  seat. 
Pierce  City. 

SHOSHONE,  or  Shake,  RIVER.    See  Idahc 

SHOSHONES,  or  Snakes,  a  family  of  North  American  Indians,  inhabiting  the 
territory  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Rocky  mountains,  the  s.  part  of  Idaho,  and 
the  n.  of  Utah.  They  are  divided  into  the  Shosho'nes  proper,  the  TJtes,  Comanchcs,  and 
six  otlier  tribes.  The  Shoshones  proper  include  the  Bannacks.  They  came  from  the 
8..  and  have  been  gradually  driftinj;  toward  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  most  imiiortant 
bands  are  the  Koolsatikaia  or  Buffalo-eaters  on  Wind  river;  the  Tookarika  or  Moun- 
tain Sheep-eaters,  in  the  Salmon  river  valley,  the  Snake  river  valley,  at  Fort  Boise,  on 
Humboldt  river,  and  on  Goose  creek.  The  Sidt  Lake  Diggers  were  nearly  exterminated 
i(i  8  battle  on  Bear  river  in  1862.  In  1868  peace  was  made  with  most  of  the  tribes,  after 
years  of  open  war,  by  gen.  Augur  at  fort  Bridger.  They  have  been  settled  an  different 
reservations,  the  Klamath,  fort  Hall  in  Idaho,  at  Wyoming,  Kpvada,  and  Utah.  The 
ElpiBCOpalians  have  a  mission  at  Wyoming. 

SHOT  is  the  t9rm  applied  to  all  solid  projectiles  fired  from  any  sort  of  firearms;  those- 
for  cannon  and  carronades  being  of  iron,  tliose  for  small-arms,  of  lead.     The  latter  are 
kno-wn  as  buUeta  and  smaU-sihot.    The  shot  used  for  guns  at  present  -vary  from  th« 
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8-poander,  for  boat  afid  mountain  artinerv,  to  the  IS-id.  tfaot,  yi^ksh  tr«i^  iboilt  80V 
H)8.  as  a  shell,  or  700  lbs.  as  an  elongated  bolt.  Generally,  sliot  are  cast.  There  are 
Ample  practinal  rules  for  calculating  me  wel^t  of  upliericai  sliot  from  tlie  diameter,  sad 
tiee  tend,  which  are  often  useful  in  reading  of  artillery  actioas.  Grven  the  diameter  in 
inches,  to  find  the  weight  in  pounds:  Cube  the  diameter,  aud  multiply  the  result  by  14; 
reject  the  two  right-hand  figures;  those  remaining  give  the  wei^t  in  pounds. — Oivek 
the  weight  in  pounds,  to  find  the  diameter  in  inches:  Multiply  the  cube-root  of  the 
weight  by  1.928,  and  the  result  is  the  diameter  of  tjie  shot  in  inchea: 

Small-shot  is  of  various  sizes,  from  swan-shot,  nearly  as  large  as  pea8>  to  dust-shot 
It  is  made  by  dropping  molten  lead  through  a  colander  in  rapid  motion  from  a  consider- 
able height  into  water.  Tlie  lead  falls  in  small  globular  drops.  The  boles  in  the  colan- 
ders var^  in  size  according  to  the  denomination  of  the  shot,  Ho.  0  requiring  holes  ^ 
in.  in  diameter,  No.  9,  wfi  inch.  The  colaoders  are  iron  hemispheres.  10  in.  in  diam- 
eter, and  are  coated  witum  with  the  cream  or  scum  which  is  taken  off  the  molten  metal 
A  small  portion  of  arsenic  is  melted  with  the  lead,  and  the  fusion  in  the  colanders  is 
maintained  by  those  vessels  being  surrounded  by  bornlng  charroal.  The  discovery  of 
the  advantage  attending  a  long  fall  was  made  in  Bnglmd  toward  tbeendof  last  century. 
Previously  the  shot  had  dropped  from  the  Colanders  at  tmoe-  iMothe  water.  The  lead 
was  then  so  soft  that  the  shot  were  flattened  by  the  water.  The  fall  through  the  air 
enables  the  lead  to  cool  and  harden  before  taking  its  plunge.  The  smaller  sizes  require 
less  fall  than  the  larger— 100  ft.  suffices  for  sizps  Nos.  -4  to  9— the  larger  sorts  demand 
150  feet.  The  highest  shot  tower  is  at  Villach,  in  Ctiriathia,  where  there  is  a  fall  of  249 
feet.  After  cooling,  shot  is  sifted  in  successive  sieves  to  separate  the  sizes.  Misshapen 
shot  are  found  by  their  inability  to  roll ;  and  finally,  the  whole  are  polished  by  rotary 
motion  in  small  octagonal  boxes,  in  whioh  a  little  plumbago  hasbeen  thrown.  See  also 
Case-shot  or  Cam isteb- shot,  and  Ghape-Shot. 

BHOTtS,  a  small  and  ancient  village  of  Lanarkshire,  aIom  to  tiie  Kirk  of  Sliotta, 
hbout  16  m.  e.  of  Glasgow.  About  8  m.  to  the  8.e.  of  the  Kir^,  modern  Sbotts,  or 
Shotts  proper,  bepin  to  nst  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when  the  Shotts  Iron  com. 
pany  erected  their  extensive  iron-works  there.  Sliotts  may  be  said  to  consist  of  three 
Villages — viz.,  Stane,  Shotts  Iron- works,  and  Dykchead,  of  which  the  united  population 
in  1871  was  3,719.  In  the  same  year  the  population  of  tiie  civil  parish  of  Shotts 
was  8,868.  Valtinble  coal  and  ironstone,  peculiarly  suited  for  tibe  manufacture  of  iron, 
abound  in  the  district,  and  a  large  number  of  workmen  are  employed  iu  ircn-making 
and  molding.  Until  recently  there  was  no  railway  communicatioa  from  and  to  ShotU 
for  passengers;  but  since  the  opening  of  the  ClellaAd  and  Midcalder  branch  of  the  Cale- 
donian railway,  Shotts  forms  the  half-way  station  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  on 
fiiat  line. 

SHOTTIDEB-JOUrr,  The,  is  a  ball-and-socket  joint.  The  bones  entering  into  its  com- 
position are  the  humerus  or  arm-bone,  and  the  scapula  or  shoulder-blade,  the  largf 
globular  head  of  the  former  being  received  into  the  shallow  glenoid  cavity  of  the  latter, 
an  aiTuugement  by  which  extreme  freedom  of  motion  is  obtained,  while  the  apparent 
insecurity  of  the  joint  is  guarded  agninst  by  the  strong  ligaments  and  tendons  which 
surrounclit.  and  al)ove  by  Ihe  arched  vault  formed  by  the  under  surface  of  the  acromion 
and  coracoid  proces-ses.  See  Scapci**.  As  in  movable  joints  generally,  the  articular 
surfaces  are  covered  with  cartilage,  and  there  is  a  synovial  ncmbrajie  which  lines  the 
interior  of  the  joint.  The  most  important  connecting  medium  between  tlie  two  bones  is 
the  capsular  ligament,  which  is  a  fibrinous  expansion  embracing  the  margin  of  the 

flenoid  cavity  above,  while  it  is  prolonged  upon  tlie  tuberosities  of  tlie  humerus  below, 
'rom  its  relations  with  the  surrounding  muscles,  the  ligament  derives  much  of  its 
Mrength.  Accordingly,  in  paralysis  of  the  arm,  one  or  two  fingers  can  often  be  pressed 
into  the  joint  toward  the  head  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  from  which  the  head  of  th^  humertui 
is  now  separated. 

The  shoulder- joint  exhibits  the  following  varieties  of  motion:  1.  Flexion,  to  a  great 
extent;  3.  Extension,  in  a  much  more  limited  degree;  3.  Adduction,  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion, forward  and  inward;  A.  Abduction,  very  freely:  6.  Circumduction;  and  6.  nota- 
tion slightly. 

The  morbid  affections  of  the  shoulder- joint  may  be  divided  Into  (1)  those  arising  frorti 
disease,  and  (2)  those  dependent  on  an  accident.  The  moet  common  diseases  are  acute 
and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  joint,  which  often  terminate  In  Hs  anchylosis  or  immo- 
bility. The  principal  accidents  are  fractures  and  dislocations.  There  may  be  fracture 
(1)  of  the  acromion  process,  or  (3)  of  the  coracoid  process,  or  (3)  of  the  neck  of  the  scap- 
■nia,  or  (4)  of  the  superior  extremity  of  the  humerus;  or  two  or  more  of  these  accidenlB 
ma^  be  associated.  Again,  the  head  of  the  humerus  may  be  dislocated  from  the  glenoid 
cavity  as  the  result  of  accident  in  three  different  direeiionB— viz.  (1)  Downward  aqd 
inward  into  the  axilla,  which  is  by  far  the  most  common  form ;  (S)  Forward  and  inward; 
and  (3)  Backward  on  the  inf  ra-spmous  fossa,  or  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula.  The  first  of 
these  varieties  is  of  such  common  occurrence  that  persons  of  ordinary  intelligieBce  should 
*  know  how  to  recognize,  and  even  (in  an  emerigancy)  to  ti«at  it.  ThAoUowinf;  ftre  ths 
most  prominent  svmptoms:  "The  arm  is  lengthened;  a  hollow  may  be  felt  under  the 
'flciomloQ,.wbeM  ute  head  of  the  bone  ougtat  to  be;  tim  thaak\tx  se— aa  fiattenod;  the 
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elbow  8ticks  out  from  the  side,  and  cannot  be  made  to  touch  the  ribe;  »nd  the  bead, 
of  the  bone  can  be  felt  if  the  limb  be  raised,  although  such  an  attempt  causes  great 

Sain  and  weakness  ft-om  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  axillary  plexus  of  nerves." — ' 
(ruitt's  Surgeon'*  Vade-meetm,  8th  ed.  p.  283.  There  are  at  least  five  methods  of  treat- 
ing this  form  of  dislocation.  It  is  sufficient  to  notice  t-wo  of  them.  1.  Reduction  by  the 
heel  in  the  axilla.  The  patient  lies  on  a  couch,  and  the  operator  sits  at  the  ed;^  and 
pats  his  heel  (the  sflioe  or  Ijobt  being  previously  removed)  into  tlie  axilh>,  to  press  the' 
hetid  of  the  bone  upward  nud  outward,  and  at  the  same  time  pulls  the  limb  downward 
bv  means  of  a  towel  fastened  above  the  elbow.  3.  Reduction  by  the  knee  in  the  axilla. 
The  patient  being  seated  in  a  chair,  the  surgeon  places  one  oc  his  knees  in  the  axilla, 
resting  his  foot  on  the  chair.  He  then  puts  one  hand  oiv  the  shoulder  to  fix  the  scspula, 
and  with  the  other  depresses  the  ellxiw  over  his  knee. — For  a  description  of  the  symp- 
toms and  mode  of  treatment  of  the  other  forms  of  dislocation,  and  of  tlie  different  vari- 
eties of  practice,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  any  systematic  treatise  on  surgery. 

BKO'VEIEK,  Rkynehatpii,  a  genus  of  ducks  of  the  section  having  no  lobe  or  pendent 
membrane  on  the  hind  toe,  and  remarl<abie  fur  the  ecpansiou  of  the  end  of  the  mandi-> 
blee  in  adult  birds,  particulai'ly  of  tlie  upper  mandible.  The  lamellse  of  the  mAndibles. 
are  long  and  very  delicate.  The  legs  are  placed  near  the  center  of  the  body,  so  that 
these  birds  walk  much  inorp  easily  tlian  many  of  the  ducks.  The  common  shoveler 
(R.  difpeata)  is  smaUer  than  the  wild  duck,  but  rather  larger  than  the  widgeon.  The 
shoveler  is  a  winter  visitant  of  Britain,  but  not  very  common.  A  few  remain  all  the 
year.  It  is  widely  distribated  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  Horth  America.  Its  ilesh  is  very 
highly  esteemed.    A  specie^  of  shoveler  is  found  in  Australia. 

SHOW-BREAD.    See  Shew-Bbead,  anU. 

8E0WES8  OTf  tlSSEB.  have  occasionally  fallen  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
exciting  great  ostouishment.  Instauces  of  this  kind  have  occurred  in  Britain.  A  few 
wars  since,  a  shower  of  small  three-spined  stickl^-backs  fell  near  Merthyr-Tydvil  in' 
Wales,  'sprinkling  the  ground  and  house-tops  over  an  area  of  at  least  several  square 
'miles.  They  were-alive  when  they  fell;  yet  if  caught  up  by  a  whirlwind  from  any  of' 
the  brackish  ponds  near  the  sea,  in  which  this  species  of  fish  abounds,  they  must  have 
been  conveyed  throngli  the  air  a  distance  of  almost  thirty  miles.  Another  similar 
instance  occurred  at  Torrena,  in  the  isle  of  Mull,  in  wliich  herrings  were  found  strewed 
on  a  hill  five  hundred  yards  from  the  sea,  and  100  ft.  above  it. 

Showers  of  fishes  octnir  much  more  frequently  in  tbose  tropical  countries  where 
Tiolent  storms,  sudden  gusts  of  wind,  and  whirlwinds  are  most  common.  In  India,  a 
•Itower  of  fishes  varying  from  a  pound  and  a  half  to  three  pounds  in  weight  has  been 
known  to  fall.  Sometnnes  the  tislies  are  liviug,  more  frequently  they  are  dead,  and 
sometirncs dry  or  putrefying.  They  are  always  of  kinds  abundant  in  the  sea  or  fresh 
waters  of  the  neighborhood ;  and  it  cannot  bs  doubted  tliat  Uiey  are  carried  up  into  the 
air  by  violent  winds  or  whirlwinds;  altliough  thuy  sometimes  fall  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  any  water  which  could  supply  them.  The  sudden  reappearance  of  fresh- 
water fishes  in  ponds  which  have  been  dried  up  for  months  in  tropical  countries,  is  often 
popularly  ascribed  to  their  falling  from  the  clouds;  but  the  truth  is,  that  they  have  been 
buried  in  the  mud  below,  existing  probably  in  a  state  analosrous  to  that  of  animals  in  cold 
climates  during  hybernation.  A  pool,  the  bottom  of  which  has  long  been  dry,  and  on 
which  grass  lias  grown  and  cattle  liavo  walked,  is  again  filled  with  flues  in  a  few  houiw 
•Iter  it  is  filled  witli  water. 

BSBAFITELL  SRZLL,    See  8b<e:i,i,8. 

SHREVE,  Hewht  Mili-er,  1785-1851 ;  b.  N.  J.  Capt.  Shrove  was  one  of  the  first  to 
engage  in  steam  navigation  in  the  west,  and  for  nearly  40  years  was  connected  with  the 
river  commerce  of  that  section.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  steam  ' '  snag-boat,"  and  few 
several  years  held  the  position  of  U.  8.  inspector  of  western  river  improvements. 
In  the  war  of  1812  he  haa  charge  of  various  fortifications  on  the  Mississippi,  and  in  tho 
battle  of  New  Orleans  did  effective  service  as  oapt.  of  artillery. 

SHRKVEPOKT,  a  city  in  n.w.  Louisiana,  co.  seat  of  Caddo  perish,  Incorporated 
1839;  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Red  river,  20  m.  below  the  Great  Raft;  44  m.  s.e.  of  Jef-. 
ferson,  Texas;  pop.  "80,  11,017.  It  is  thee,  terminus  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  railroad, 
is  connected  with  St.  Louis  by  the  all-rail  route  via  Marshall,  Texas;  and  regular  lines 
of  steamers  run  from  this  port  to  New  Orleans,  touching  at  points  on  the  Red  and  Mis- 
sissippi rivers.  It  is  the  first  port  of  delivery  e.  of  the  Pacific  on  the  line  of  the  Texas 
and  Pacific  railroad.  In  the  midst  of  the  cotton-growing  region  it  is  an  important  cotton 
mart,  shipping  annually  from  110,000  to  125,000  bales,  sold  to  qgents,  and  shipped  on 
through' bills  to  Liverpool  and  the  east.  Value  of  annual  shipments,  |7,500,000;  salesof 
merchandise,  17,000,000.  The  shipments  of  cotton  include  20,000  bales  reshipped  to  go 
up  the  Red  river.  The  surrounding  country  is  productive  and  amonf  the  exports  are 
hides,  wool,  tallow  and  cattle.  It  contains  many  very  bandsorte  buildings,  and  a  mar-, 
ket  costing  $50,000.  It  is  lighted  with  gas,  has  a  well-organized  fire  department,  8 
private  banks,  9  private  and  denominational  scliools  and  academies,  11  churches  (5  for 
colored  people),  a  Jewish  synagogue,  a  marine  and  a  charity  hospital,  4  newspapers,  and 
4  public  schools  (3  each  for  colored  and  while  pupils).    It  has  2  cotton  compresses,  and 
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manufactories  of  cotton-seed  oil,  iron,  lumber,  carriages,  cotton  g^ns,  spokes  and  hubs, 
ale  and  beer.    It  lias  several  street  railways  and  a  cottoa  exchange. 

SHKEW,  Sorex,  a  genua  of  small  quadrupeds  of  the  family  toreadai.  Tbey  are  often 
popularly  confounded  with  mice  aua  i-ats,  but  are  really  very  different,  having  insecti- 
vorous and  not  rodent  teeth.  The  head  is  very  long;  the  snout  elongated,  attenuated, 
and  capable  of  being  moved  about;  the  eyes  email;  the  tail  long;  both  body  and  tail 
covered  with  fine  short  hair;  the  feet  have  a  broad  sole  and  5  toes.  The  genus  has 
recently  been  sub-divided,  and  the  British  species  belong  to  more  than  one  of  the  sub* 
divisions.  The  Cokkon  Shkew  of  Britain  {IS.  or  corsira  mUgaris)  was,  until  recently,  con- 
founded with  8.  araneus,  a  species  common  in  continental  Europe.  It  is  nearly  3i  in. 
in  length  from  the  snout  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  the  length  of  which  is  about  1}  inches. 
It  abounds  in  dry  fields,  gardens,  and  hedge-banks ;  feedmg  chiefly  on  insects  and  wonns, 
for  which  it  grubs  with  its  long  suout  among  the  roots  of  the  herbage.  It  burrows,  and 
makes  long  runs  just  under  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  is  an  excessively  pugnacious 
little  animal,  and  the  mal6s  have  fierce  combats  in  spring,  in  which  many  are  killed. 
Cats  kill  the  shrew,  hut  do  not  often  eat  it,  probablv  on  account  of  its  strong  musky 
smell;  but  it  is  the  prey  of  weasels,  hawks,  owls,  and  shrikt^.  Harmless  and  inoffensive 
as  it  is,  it  has  long  been  veiy  generally  regarded  with  dread  and  avtjrsion  by  the  vulgiir. 
(See  White's  Natural  IlUtory  of  Selborne.) — Another  and  even  smaller  species,  8.  pyg- 
mcBUi,  is  found  in  Ireland,  where  it  is  called  the  shrew  mole. — The  Water  Shrew  (S. 
fodien*  or  ero%topu^fodien*)  is  Inrgjer  than  the  common  shrew,  being  fully  8  in.  long,  and 
the  tail  2  inches.  It  is  of  a  blackish-brown  color,  gray  or  while  on  the  linderparts.  It 
barrows  in  the  banks  of  streams,  aud  is  very  aquatic  in  its  habits'.  It  is  found  in  many 
parts  of  Britain. — Some  of  the  Indian  species  of  shrew  attain  u  much  larger  size,  as  that 
called  the  musk  rat  (q.v.).  There  is  an  Italian  species  which  is  the  smallest  of  all  known 
mammalia.  It  is  only  about  1^  in.  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  toil,  which  measures  about 
1  inch. 

8HSEW-K0LE,  Scalops.  a  genus  of  insectivorous  mammalia  of  the  family  ialpida, 
and  very  nearly  allied  to  the  molus.  There  arc  0  incisors,  2  canine  teeth,  8  false  molars, 
and  6  true  molars  in  each  jaw.  The  ear  is  destitute  of  auricle;  the  eyes  are  very  small, 
and  much  concealed;  the  leet  are  5-toed,  the  fore-feet  large,  as  in  the  mole.  Tlic  whole 
figure,  and  also  the  habits,  resemble  tliose  of  the  mole. — 'There  are  several  species,  all 
natives  of  North  America. 

BHSEWSBITBT,'  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  and  market  t.,  the  capital 
of  Shropshire,  stands  on  the  Severn,  by  which  it  is  nearly  surrounded,  163  m.  n.n.w.  of 
London  by  the  London  aad  North-western  railway.  It  ie  irregular  in  plan,  contains 
many  inferior  bouses,  partly  built  of  timber,  but  often  of  very  picturesque  appearance. 
In  the  modem  quarters  the  houses  are  handsome  and  regular.  Two  bridges,  the  "  Eng- 
lish" and  thci  "  Welsh,"  cross  the  Severn,  and  connect  the  town  with  the  suburbs  of 
Abbcy-Foregate  and  Coleliam  on  the  e.,  and  Fritnkwell  on  the  west.  To  the  n.  is  tlie 
other  suburb  of  Castle-Foregate.  The  town  contains  interesting  remains  of  tlie  ancient 
walls,  tlie  Citstle,  two  monasteries,  and  n  Benedictine  dbliey.  Tlic  remains  of  the  abbey 
church  now  form  the  church  of  Holy  Cross.  There  are  other  ecclesiastical  edifices,  "a 
free  school,  with  an  income  from  endowment  of  £3,100  a  year,  and  22  exhibitions  to  the 
universities;  a  number  of  other  important  schools,  institutes,  hospitals,  etc.  The  town 
and  county  ball,  the  public  rooms,  a  hand-iome  Grccli  structure,  and  the  market-liall, 
erected  in  1837-68,  in  tlie  Italian  style,  are  worthy  of  mention.  Shrewsbury  carries  on 
manufactures  of  linen  thread,  canvas,  and  iron-wares,  and  tlierc  isa  salmon-fishery  on  tbe 
Severn.  The  brawn  and  "  Shrewsbury  cukes"  made  here  have  long  been  held  in  esteem. 
The  borough  returns  two  members  to  the  house  of  commons.    Pop.  '71,  23,406. 

Shrewsbury,  called  by  the  Welsh  Pengwern,  was  named  by  the  Anglo-Saxons 
/BerobbesByrig,  and  of  this  the  modern  name  is  a  corruption.  The  town  connects  itself 
intimately  with  the  history  of  the  country  from  the  12th  to  the  17lh  century.  It  was 
taken  by  Llewellyn  the  great,  prince  of  North  Wales,  in  1215,  during  the  disturbances 
between  king  John  and  the  barons;  and  in  1403  Henry  IV.  here  defeated  the  insurgent 
Percles  and  their  allies  with  great  slaughter.  It  was  taken  by  the  parliamentarians  in 
1644. 

SHBIKE,  or  BtTCHKK-BiKD,  Lciniut,  a  genus  of  birds  of  tbe  family  laniada  (q.v.\ 
approaching  more  nearly  in  character  to  the /<ifcom"<f<B  than  any  other 'of  that  family; 
having  a  short,  thick,  and  compressed  bill,  the  upper  mandible  curve,  hooked  at  the  tip, 
and  furnished' with  a  prominent  tooth,  the  base  of  the  bill  beset  with  hairs,  which  point 
foi-ward.  The  species  are  numerous,  most  of  them  natives  of  warm  climates,  alihough 
some  occur  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  world.  They  prey  on  insects  and  small 
birds,  and  have  a  remarkable  habit  of  impaling  their  prey  on  thoi-ns;  so  that  the  ntst  of 
a  shrike  mny  be  discovered  by  the  numerous  insects  iinpuled  in  the  nelgliborhood  of  it 
Shrikes  kill  and  impale  many  insects  which  tliey  never  eat,  leaving  them  to  dry  in  the 
sun;  and  in  confinement  they  make  use  for  this  purpose  of  a  nail,  if  provided  with  it, 
or  stick  portions  of  their  food  between  the  wires  of  the  cage.  They  can  imitate  ia 
some  degree  the  notes  of  many  birds,  particularly  those  which  are  the  utterance  of  dis- 
tress, and  they  seem  to  make  use  of  this  power  in  order  to  attract  birds  within  tboir 
reach.    The  most  common  British  species,  rarely  seen,  however,  except  in  the  s.  of  Eng- 
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land;  ii  the  IIbd-backbd  Shrike  (Z.  eoHuris),  a  bird  only  about  7i  In.  in  length,  about  a 
third  of  the  length  being  formed  by  the  tail,  which  is  square  at  the  end.  Insects  are  the 
chief  food  of  this  bird,  but  it  also  preys  on  small  birds,  young  ftogs,  and  oven  young 
pheasants. — The  Great  Gray  Shuikk,  or  Sektinel  Shbikb  (i.  excubitor),  is  about  the 
uze  of  a  thrush.  It  is  a  rare  bird  in  Britain,  but  commou  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  and 
is  found  also  in  Asia  aud  North  America.  It  was  formerly  used  by  falconers  in  catching 
hawks,  of  which  it  is  greatly  afraid,  screaming  loudly  on  their  approach;  the  falconer 
waited  in  concealment,  after  fnstcuing  some  pigeons  imd  a  shrike  to  the  ground,  until  the 
scream  of  the  shrike  gave  him  notice  to  pull  the  string  of  his  net. 

aHBIIfP,  Orangon,  a  genus  of  crustaceans,  of  the  order  deeapoda,  suborder  maerovre, 
aud  fi-mily  crangomda,  allied  to  lobsters,  crayfish,  aud  prawns.  The  form  is  elongated, 
taperiug,  and  arched  as  if  hunch-backed.  The  claws  ai«  not  liurge,  the  fixed  linger 
merely  a  small  tooth,  the  movable  finger  hook-shaped.  The  beak  is  very  short,  afford- 
ing a  ready  distinction  from  prawns.  The  whole  structure  is  very  delicate,  almost  trans- 
lucent; and  the  colors  are  suclithat  the  creature  may  readily  escape  obserration,  whether 
resting  on  a  sandy  bottom  or  swimming  throu^  the  whter.  The  quick  darting  move- 
ments of  shrimps,  like  short  leaps,  however,  betray  them  to  any  one  who  looks  atten- 
tively into  o  pool  left  by  the  retiring  tide  on  a  sandy  sliore.  "When  alarmed,  they  buiy 
themselves  in  the  sand,  by  a  peculiar  movement  of  their  fanlike  tail  fin.— The  Cohmox 
tiHRlMF  (C  vulgaris)  is  very  abundant  on  the  British  coosts,  and  very  generally  elsewhere 
on  those  of  Europe,  wherever  the  shore  is  sandy.  It  is  about  2  in.  long,  of  a  greenish- 
gray  color,  dotted  with  brown.  It  is  in  great  esteem  as  an  article  of  food,  and  is  gen- 
erally taken  by  nets  in  the  form  of  a  wide-mouthed  bag,  stretched  by  means  of  a  short 
cross-beam  at  the  end  of  a  pole,  and  pushed  along  by  the  shrimper  wading  to  the  knees. 
Sometimes  a  net  of  larger  size  is  dragged  along  by  two  boats.  The  supply  of  the  market 
with  shrimps  affords  employment  to  a  great  number  of  people. — Tlie  other  species  of 
shrimp  seem  to  bo  equally  fit  for  the  table.  Several  are  occaBionally  taken  on  the  British 
coasts,  but  belong  rather  to  more  southern  climates.  Shrimps  are  very  interesting 
inmates  of  the  aqiiarium. 

8HB0F8HZBE,  or  Salop,  a  frontier  county  in  the  w.  of  England,  bounded  on  the  w- 
by  north  Wales,  and  on  the  e.  by  the  counties  of  Stafford  and  Worcester.  Area,  841,- 
167  acres;  pop.  '71,  348,111.  Tl>e  Severn,  the  principal  river,  enters  tlie  county  from 
Hontgomei^shure,  about  12  m.  w.  of  Shrewsbury.  It  pursues  a  g^eraily  s.e.  course  of 
70  m.  across  the  county,  is  navigable  throuj^out,  andis  juiaed  by  two  considerable  tribu- 
taries, the  Tern  and  Teme.  To  the  n.  aud  n.e.  of  the  Severn,  the  county  is  generally 
level,  and  is  under  tillage;  to  the  s.  and  B.e.,  it  is  hilly  and  mountainous,  and  here  ca^ 
tie-breeding  is  extensively  carried  on.  A  breed  of  homed  sheep  Is  peculiar  to  this  county. 
More  than  three-fourths  of  the  whclo  acreage  are  arable,  or  in  pasture  and  meaiiow. 
The  soil  is  generally  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  though  there  are  Rlill  extensive  tracts  of 
waste  land.  Shropshire  is  remarknble  for  its  mineral  wealth.  The  coal,  iron,  copper, 
and  lead  fields  of  Coalbrookdale,  Snedsbill,  Ketly.  etc.,  arc  very  pioductive.  Several 
thousand  persons  arc  employed  in  raising  coal,  iron,  stone,  and  lime,  and  in  the  iron 
manufacture.  The  county  returns  four  members  to  the  house  of  commons.  Capital, 
Shrewsbury. 

SHXOITOS  are  verjt  strons  ropes  passing  from  the  heads  of  the  lower  masts  in  a  ship 
to  the  chains  or  chanuels  on  ner  sides,  for  tlie  purpose  of  nffordins  lateral  support.  They 
are  crossed  by  thinner  ropes,  called  ratlines,  to  form  steps  or  ladders.  The  top-mast 
shrouds  in  ship  rigged  vessels  arc  similar,  except  that  they  termiuutc  iu  a  row  of  dead- 
eyes  on  the  outside  of  the  tups. 

BHSOTXTISE  (Anglo-Saxon  tcrifan,  to  shrive,  to  confess),  literally  means  "confer 
•ion-time,"  and  is  the  name  given  to  the  dnys  immediately  preceding  Ash- Wednesday, 
-which,  as  indeed  the  whole  period  after  Septuagesima  Sunday  appears  to  have  been, 
were  anciently  days  of  preparation  for  the  penitential  time  of  Lent;  the  chief  part  of 
which  preparation  consisted  in  receivin|;  the  sacrament  of  penance,  i.e.,  in  "  being 
sliriven,"  or  confessing.  In  the  modern  discipline  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  a  trace 
of  this  is  still  preserved,  as,  in  many  countries,  the  time  of  the  confession,  which  pre- 
cecds  the  paschiil  or  Easter  communion,  commences  from  Shrovetide.  These  days  were 
sometimes  called  fasting-tide  or  fa-stmass,  names  which  are  still  retained  among  the 
population  in  some  parts  of  Great  Britain.  The  name  of  Shrovetide  was  retained  in  Eng- 
land after  the  reformation,  although  the  practice  of  "  shriving."  in  which  it  had  its 
origin,  was  abandoned.  The  precept  of  "  shriving"  havitig  been  fulfilled,  the  faithful, 
upon  the  eve  of  entering  upon  the  Lent,  were  indulged  wim  permission  to  give  them- 
selves n]>  to  amnsements,  and  to  festive  celebrations,  of  which  the  counterpart  is 
still  seen  in  the  continental  carnival.  In  England  the  pastimes  of  foot-ball,  cock-fight- 
ing, bull-baiting,  etc.,  were,  down  to  a  late  period,  recognized  u^ges  of  Shrovetide;  and 
the  festive  banquets  of  the  day  are  still  represented  by  the  pancakes  and  fritters  from 
•which  Pancake  Tuesday  took  its  name,  and  hy  the  "collops"  which  gave  its  title  to 
Collop  Monday.     These  usages  are  gradually  disappearing.  ' 

SHBTTB  (see  STRcr).  n  kind  of  liqueur  made  cliiefly  in  the  West  Indies.  It  consists 
of  lime  or  Icmon-Juiro  and  syrup,  to  which  a  small  portion  of  rum  is  added;  othcrflavor- 
iMg  materials  arc  used  occasionally. 
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SHS1TBS  arc  plants  with  woodv  stem  and  braHchee  like  trees,  but  of  smaller  size,  not 
generally  excocoiDg  20  (t.  in  height,  and  branching  near  the  root,  so  as  to  have  no  main 
Stem  of  considerable  height.  When  a  shrub  is  of  small  size  and  much  branched,  it  is 
often  called  a  buth.  There  is  no  more  important  botanical  distinction  between  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  the  same  genus  very  often  includes  species  of  both  kinds.  Many  shrubs,  as 
honej'suckle,  are  climbers. 

In  point  of  law,  whoever  plants  a  shrub  thereby  makes  it  a  part  of  the  soil,  and  it 
becomes  a  kind  of  fixture,  incapable  of  being  removed  by  tenants.  But  if  the  tenant  is  a 
Inurseryman,  who  makes  a  business  of  planting  and  removing  shrubs,  it  is  otherwise. 
Whoever  unlawfully  and  maliciously  cuts,  breaks,  barks,  or  roots  up  a  shrub  growing 
iu  a  pleasure-ground,  garden,  or  ground  adloinhig  a  dwelling-house,  if  the  in  jury  exceed 
one  pound  in  value,  is  guilty  of  felony,  ana  liable  to  penal  servitude  for  three  years;  and 
Wherever  the  shnib  is  situated,  if  the  damage  amount  to  one  shilHng,  the  person  is  liable 
to  be  imprisoned  or  fined  by  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

SHUB5ICK,  Wn,i,iAM  Braitford,  1790-1874;  b.  8.  C. ;  studied  at  Harvard,  but  left 
to  enter  the  navy,  1806.  He  served  in  the  war  of  1812,  on  the  Hornet,  on  the  frigate 
OoniteUtUion,  and  on  tlie  Qomtitution.,  of  which  he  bttcame  second  in  command  in  1816. 
He  was  promoted  commander  iu  1830,  and  capt.  in  1881 ;  was  in  command  at  the  Norfolk, 
Va.,  navy-yard,  1840-48,  and  was  appointed  chief  of  tl»e  bureau  of  provisions  in  1844. 
He  commanded  the  Pacific  squadron  during  the  Mexican  war,  was  made  chairman  of 
the  bureau  of  construction  in  1858,  and  commanded  the  Brazil  squadron  in  1858.  Return- 
ing in  1859,  he  again  became  chairmiia  of  the  light-house  board,  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed  in  185§.  He  was  made  senior  member  of  the  advisory  lioard,  and  rear-admi- 
ral in  1862. 

SHUFELDT,  RohebtW.,  b.  N.  Y.,  1821;  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman,  1889. 
At  the  beginning  of  tl>e  rebellion  he  was  a  1st  lieut.,  but  was  then  consul-gen.  to  Cuba; 
in  1862  lie  was  made  commander.  He  was  prominent  in  the  defenses  of  Charleaton  aud 
had  command  of  several  ships.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  with  the  East  Indian 
fleet,  1865-66,  with  Uiat  of  the  Mediterranean,  1871-73,  and  in  1875  was  mad«  ohief  of 
the  bureau  of  equipment  and  recruiting. 

SEVOSHVT,  a  small  t.  of  Turkev  in  Asia,  in  Anatolia,  on  the  left  bankof  theSakarSa, 
•S  m.  in  direct  line  ^.e.  of  Constantinople.  On  an  adjacent  hill  is  the  tomb  of  Othman 
(q.v.),  founder  of  the  Ottoman  dynasty.-  The  tomb,  resembling  the  handsomest  and 
most  ancient  of  the  Turkish  sepulchers  at  Constantinople,  stand  amid  a  grove  of 
cypresses  and  evergreen  oak<.    Pop.  estimatej  at  about  8,00i). 

BHimALA'EI.    See  Hdi^lata. 

SHTTBLA,  a  citv  of  Bulgaria,  about  half-way  alonj  tiie  line  of  railway  which  con- 
nects Rustchuk  and  Yarua,  and  60  m.  8.s. w.  of  Silistria.  It  is  bounded  on  the  n.  and  w. 
by  mountains,  and  on  the  s.  and  e.  by  an  undulating  plain  furrowed  by  valleys  tliat 
extend  n.  to  the  Danube.  Its  situation  is  pleasing,  and  the  character  and  distribution 
of  its  buildings  give  it  a  picturesque  appearance.  The  roads  from  the  fonner  Turkish 
fortresses  on  the  lower  Danube  and  in  the  Dobrudschu  oj  the  n.,  and  from  the  passes 
of  the  eastern  Balkan  on  the  s.,  converge  upon  Shumla,  and  frdm  this  reason  it  is  an 
importnnt  sti-ategic  position.  Under  the  Turkish  sway.  Shumla  was  one  of  their  most 
important  strongholds,  with  very  strong  and  extensive  fortifications,  and  possessed  a 
citadel,  arsenal,  capacious  magftzines,  largj  and  numerous  barracks,  and  a  military  hospi- 
tal. The  plain  around  was  also  studded  with  detached  forts.  In  Shumla  are  nearly  40 
mosques.  Wine  and  silk  are  largely  produced;  there  are  manufactures  of  copper,  tin, 
and  feather.  The  inhabitants  duri^  the  Turkish  supremacy  were  estimated  at  abouC 
20.000.  and  were  for  the  most  p:irt  Turks  or  Mohammedans.  Shumla  was  attacked  in 
Tain  by  the  Russians  in  1774,  in  1810,  and  in  1838.  The  congress  of  Berlin,  whieh  estab- 
lialied  Bulgaria  as  an  autonomous  principality  in  1878,  resolved  that  the  fortifications 
ttf  Sbumla  and  other  Bulgarian  towns  should  be  destroyed. 

SHITH T  8YSTXK  of  BII'IIII'9  is  a  very  ingenious  arrangement  for  securing  the  accu- 
rate centering  of  a  jjrojectile  discharged  irom  a  rifled  canon.  To  obtain  precision  of 
aim  and  range,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  axis  of  a  projectile  should,  at  the 
moment  of  discharge,  coincide  exactly  with  the  axis  of  the  bore.  This  can  scarcely  be 
obtained  unless  the  shot  fits  with  extreme  tightness  into  the  gun;  and  if  it  does  so,  and 
the  gun  is  a  muzzle-loader,  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  load  it.  The  ordinary  principle  has 
the  projectile  smaller  than  tlie  bore,  so  as  to  pass  readily  info  the  gun,  resting,  of  course, 
on  tue  bottom  of  the  bore.  The  projectile  is  covered  with  a  soft  metal,  as  lead,  which 
expands  with  the  pressure  behind,  and  fits  the  shot  tight  into  the  grooves;  but  from  the 
fact  that  it  rested  (at  the  commencement  of  the  expansion)  on  the  bottom  of  the  bore, 
the  axis  of  the  shot  is  always  below  the  axis  of  the  bore.  To  obviate  this,  sir  WiUiam 
Arnastrong  designed  the  "shunt"  system,  which  In  practice  has  been  found  admirably 
effective.  In  rifling  the  gun,  the  groove  for  14  in.  from  the  muzzle  consists  of  a  wide, 
deep  indentation  (i  In  flg.  1),  and  at  the  side  of  it  a  narrow  indentation  of  less  depth  a; 
from  14  in.  to  32  in.  from  th^  muzzle,  this  narrow  groove  gradually  deepens,  till  it 
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attnins  thfi  level  of  the  broad  groove,  after  which  they  run  together  for  a  short  dUtaa6e, 
until  a  skiiDt  at  e,  fig.  1  narrows  the  whole  grooYe-  on.  the  same  side  as  a  to  the  origiiial' 
width   of  b.     Projecting  from  tlie 

shell  is  uQ  iron  fiunge  too  high  to       |  ^ i 

pa83  the  narrow  groove,  and  still 
higher  by  its  side,  a  narrow  band  of 
zinc  or  of  brass  studs.  Each  of 
tlioae  pusses  freely  along  the  brodd 
deep  groove  of  tlie  bore.  As  the 
shot  is  rammed  home,  the  twist  of 
tlie  rifling  brings  the  iron  flange  agninst  the  edge  d  (flg.  1)  of  the  broad  deep  groove, 
which  enables  both  the  flange  and  zinc  band  to  pass  freely  uQtil  past  /.  (flg.  1.)  where 
the  inclined  plane  ends.  At  c,  however,  where  the  groove  becoines  narrowed  to  only* 
the  width  of  the  flange  and  band  together,  the  shot  is  shunted  over  to  the  left.  In  this 
position  it  is  rammed  home.  In  coming  out,  of  course,  the  pressure  of  the  twist  ifl 
reversed,  aud  the  zinc  band  presses  against  the  straight  edge  e;  on  reaching  /,  the  force 
of  tlie  exploded  powder  behind  drives  the  sliot  on,  while  the  inclined  groove  from  /to  ,7 
flattens  down  the  zinc  band,  so  that  the  projectile  ceases  to  lie  on  the  U>ttom  of  the  bore, 
and  is  firmly  centered  by  its  several  bands  ou  the  sliallow  grooves  (whatever  their  num' 
ber  may  be)  round  the  bore's  circumference.  The  lead  fitting  at  the  back  of  the  shot  has 
been  meanwhile  driven  by  the  explosion  ittto  the  deep  wide  grooves,  so  as  to  stop  wind' 

««e-  .    . 

The  Russians  have  a  shunt  system  borrowed  from  sirW.  Armstrong's,  but  difleriiig| 
in  details.  American  guns,  on  similar  principles,  have  been  madeexperiaientally.  llMi 
invention  does  not  appear  to  have  been  yet  applied  to  small  arms. 

There  is  only  a  minute  difference  between  the  diameters  of  bore  and  projectile. 

SHURTLEPF,  Nathaniel  Bhadstkeet,  181fr-74;  b.  Boston,  Mass.;  son  of  Dr. 
Benjamin,  graduate  of  Harvard  university,  1831 ;  of  the  medical  school,  1834;  commencec( 
practice  at  Boston ;  mayor  of  Boston,  1868-70.     He  was  learned  in  the  sciences,  an  accu* 
rate  genealogist,  and  a  close  and  careful  student  of  history.     Notwithstanding  that  ha   1 
claimed  descent  from  11  of  the  pilgrims  of  Plymouth,  he  wns  a  devoted  Roman  Catholic,    , 
He  was  a  contributor  to  the  Qenealoffical  Register,  and  edited  the  Records  of  the  Qoramor,   ' 
and  Company  of  Jttasmehusetts  bay,  1638-86,  6  vols. ;  and,  with  David  Pulsifer,  a  puUi-   t 
cntiou  from  the  MSS.  of  Nathaniel  Morton,  called  the  Reeordt  of  Hia  Colony  of  Jfitf  I 
LHymouth,  13  vols.    Ue  was  author  of  several  historical  works. 

8H1T8EA,  or  ScmTSCHA,  a  fortified  t.  of  Russian  Transcaucasia,  in  the  government   , 
of  Elizabetpol,  and  120  m.  s.w.  of  the  town  of  Schemacba.    It  was  founded  by  Nndii'    ) 
shab,  and  occupies  a  strong  pontion  on  a  mountain,  accessible  only  on  one' side.    Pop.' 
•»7,  19,341. 

SSUSTEB,  a  city  of  Persia,  iu  Khuzistan.  on  the  Karun,  80  m.  e.8.c.  of  Dizful,  at  tb^ 
foot  of  a  range  of  .Sandstone  hills.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  it  was  an. 
important  town  and  the  capital  of  the  province;  out  it  was'  neorly  depopulated  by  a>i 
epidemic  in  1833,  and  wns  much  damaged  bynn  inundation  in  1840.  On  a  height  stands 
the  castle,  commanded  however,  by  a  loftier  elevation.  The  walls  have  been  allowed  to 
fall,  and  a  fourth  part  of  the  town  is  in  ruins.  Customs  are  collected  here,  but  the  trade 
is  not  extensive.     Pop.  about  8,000. 

SHUSHWAPS.    See  Kootekais. 

8HUTE,  Samuel,  1653-1743;  b.  London;  educated  at  Leydcn.  He  served  under' 
Marlborough  in  Flanders,  and  was  governor  of  Massachusetts,  1716-23.  During  his] 
term  he  had  a  di.spute  with  the  legislature,  who  refused  to  fix  his  s^Uary  and  denied  his' 
right  to  negative  the  speaker. 

8HTTTTLS,  the  instrument  used  to  carry  the  weft-thread  in  weaving.    Sec  Loom. 

8HYENNE',  a  co.  in  s.w.  Dakota,  unorganized.  It  is  drained  by  the  Shyenne  river. 
While  river,  and  Bad  river.  Its  surface  is  mountainous,  con'j'ning  a  portion  of  the' 
Black  Hills  which  created  the  gold  excitement  in  1875-76,  ard  pnrt  of  the  Bad  Lands' 
near  the  South  fork  of  the  Sheyenne,  celebrated  for  wonderful  exhibition  of  fossil  bnnes, 
-and  petrified  wood,  although  the  surrounding  country  has  every  element  of  fertility. 
The  pame  of  Bad  Lands  originated  with  the  Indians,  and  baa  since  been  construed  'wttu- 
oui  reason,  to  mean  barren  lands. 

SIAL'OGOOUEB  are  substances  which,  by  local'  stimulating  action,  increase  the  secre- 
tion of  saliva.  Among  the  substances  which  thus  act  as  direut  stimulants  to  the  sali- 
vary glands  (q.v.),  we  may  especially  mention  horseradish  root,  mezercon  bark,  and 
pellitory  root.  Horse-radish  root  when  chewed.  pro<luce8  a  copious  flow  of  saliva,  and 
naa  been  found  useful  In  aiding  deglutition  in  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  tongue.  If 
niezereon  bark  is  used  in  the  same  way,  the  saliva  should  be  frequently  ejected,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  acrid  properties  which  it  absorbs  from  tlie  drug.  Pellitory  root  is  the 
best  of  this  class  of  remedies.  Fragments  weighing  from  half  a  dram  to  a  dram 
may  be  frequently  chewed  when  we  wish  to  increiiso  tlie  flow  of  saliva  in  cases  of  fadiat 
neuralgia,  rheumatism  of  the  muscles  of  m:isticativ>n,  and  paralysis  of  the  tongue. 

u.  K.  xm.-«o  -=' 
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SIAK'  (nntive  name  TIid{=  the  free,  or  Muang  77idi=  the  kingdom  of  the  free),  the 
rhief  state  of  Indo-China,  is  bounded  on  the  s.  b^tUe  gulf  of  Siam  and  the  Malay  pen- 
insula.    On  the  w.,  n.,  and  e.,  the  frontier-line  is  illdeflned  and  fluctuating,  owing  to 
inany  tribes  being  only  partially  under  subjection,  and  to  the  constoiit  want  of  aggran- 
dizement between  Siam  and  the  Malayan  and  Burmese  races  on  the  w.,  and  the  Cambo- 
j     dian  and  Cochin-Chinese  races  on  the  east.     According  to  a  recent  account,  tlic  country 
■     lies  in  lat.  4°  to  21°  n.,  long.  96°  to  102°  e.;  is  1200  m.  in  length,  and  about  850  ni.  in 
6    extreme  breadth.     Area  estimated  at  from  190,000  to  290,000  sq.m.;  pop.  slated  at  from 
j    C,000,000  to  10,000.000.     The  kingdom  consists  of  41  provinces,  each  governed  by  a 
phraya,  or  functionary  of  the  highest  rank.     There  are  numerous  district:;  beyond  the. 
limits  of  tlie  kingdom  proper,  as  the  Laos,  Malayan,  and  Cambodian  dependencies,  which 
nro  more  or  less  under  subjection  to  Siam,  and  pay  tribute  generally  (mce  in  three  years. 
Siam  itself  pays  tribute  to  China,  but  only  as  a  matter  of  usage  and  convenience,  for  it 
receives  from  that  country  more  thsm  a  retfim,  in  tlie  remission  of  duties  upon  Siamese 
vessels  bound  to  Chinese  ports.     Ciimhodia  is  situated  between  Siam  on  the  w.  and 
Cochiu-Chioa,  and  as  sovereignty  over  it  is  claimed  by  both  these  countries,  and  as  It  is 
too  feeble  to  resist  the  claims,  it  pays  tribute  to  both. 

Hrirfaee,  Hydrography,  Ooasi-Cine,  Soil,  and  CUmate. — The  mountains  which  cover  the 
northern  districts  of  the  country,  and  form  natural  barriers  along  its  e.  and  w.  frontiers, 
are  branches  of  the  ^^reat  system  of  the  Himalaya.  Though  the  northern  dependencies 
of  Siam  are  mountainous,  the  kingdom  proper  is  a  vast  plain,  •which  only  becomes  hilly 
on  its  northern  frontier.  The  great  river  of  the  country,  tlie  Nile  of  Siam,  is  called  by 
foreigners  Menam,  or  more  commonly  Meinam;  but  the  SiameMi  call  alUrivere  by  tins 
name,  and  distinguish  the  river  by  adding  to  the  name  Menam  the  name  of  the  chief 
town  or  village  on  its  banks;  thus  Mcnam  Bangkok  is  the  river  of  Bangkok,  that  is,  ttte 

freat  river  of  the  country,  which  Europeans  and  other  foreigners  have  agreed  to  call 
(einam.  This  river,  the  great'  life-sustaining  artery  of  the  country,  rises  among  the 
mountains  of  ilie'  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan,  whence  it  flows  s.,  and  after  a  course  of 
more  than  800  m.  in  this  direction,  throws  itself  by  three  mouths,  which  arc  from  6  to  8 
fathoms  deep,  into  the  gulf  of  Siam,  about  80  m.  (18  m.  in  direct  line)  below  Bangkok. 
It  receives  a  number  of  important  affluents,  notably  the  river  Phitstdok,  whicli  joins  it 
in  lat.  about  17°  86'  n.  The  annual  inundation  of  the  Meinam,  the  occasional  non- 
occurrence of  which  entails  failure  en  a  great  portion  of  the  rice  crops,  commences  in 
June  and  ends  in  November.  Impregnated  with  the  rich  soil  which  it  brings  from  the 
interior,  its  waters  in  August  overalow  the  banks  to  a  height  sometimeg  exceeding  6  ft. 
ftbove  the  ordinary  level.  The  tract  of  country  within  the  direct  influence  of  the  inun-' 
dations  is  estimated  at  12,000  sq.m.;  but,  properly  speaking,  the  sctual  valley  of  the 
Meinam,  commencing  450  m.  above  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  with  an  average  breadth 
of  50  m.,  has  an  area  of  upward  of  22,000  Bq.m.,  and  forms  a  tract  of  country  the  fertility 
of  which  is  not  exceeded  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe.  Of  the  other  great  rivers, 
the  chief  is  the  Mei-kong,  which  flows  througli  the  eastern  districts  of  tlie  empire,  and 
is  said  to  bo  1600  m.  long.  The  coast-line  fringing  the  edge  of  the  gulf  of  Siam  may  le 
roughly  estimated  at  11(W  m.,  exclusive  of  minor  windings.  The  principal  ports  on  the 
coasMine  are  Faknam  (pop.  6,t500),  defended  by  three  forts;  Paklat,  a  few  miles  above 
Paknam  (pop.  7,000),  defended  by  a  fort  on  each  side  of  the  river;  Meklong,  at  the 
mouth  of  tlie  river  of  the  game  name,  long.  100°  10'  e.,  a  benutiful  city,  with  floating 
bazaars,  fine  pagodas  and  gardens,  and  a  pop.  of  10,000;  Chantaburi,  long,  about  103°  c., 
near  the  mouth  of  a  river  which,  though  ehort,  fertilizes  with  its  inundations  a  consider- 
able distiict,  a  jilace  of  active  trade  with  China  and  Cochin-China,  with  a  pop.  of  6,000; 
and  Bangplasoi,  27  m.  e.s.c.  of  Paknam,  engaged  in  a  profitable  fishery  and  in  agriculture, 
pop.  6,000.  Tho  breadth  of  the  Malayan  peninsula,  in  lat.  11°  n.,  is  only  50  m.,  and 
here  two  streams,  tho  one  flowing  w.  to  the  bay  of  Bengal,  and  the  other  e.  to  the  gulf 
of  Siam,  offer  great  facilities  for  the  construction  of  a  ship-canal,  for  their  sources  being 
near  each  other,  a  few  miles  of  canalization  are  all  that  would  be  required  to  connect 
them,  and  thus  form  a  Bcawny  across  the  peninsula,  which  would  shorten  the  voyage 
Ixjtween  India  and  eastern  Asia  by  many  days,  and  often  by  weeks. — The  climate  of 
Siam  is,  for  a  tropical  region,  eaUibrious;  the  resident  missionaries  speak  highly  in  its 
favor.  The  mean  temperature  at  Bangkok  for  a  series  of  eight  years  was  81°  14';  the 
maxiinnm  heat  within  the  same  space  was  97°,  and  the  minimum'  54°.  Hurricanes  and 
typhoons  arc  almost  unknown  in  Siam,  though  it  Is  visited  everj'  year  by  the  s.w.  and 
R.e.  monsoons — the  former  bringing  clouds,  Uiunder-storms,  and  rain,the  latter  bringing 
refreshing  weather. 

Agriculture,  Flora,  and  Fauna. — In  Siam,  few  of  the  instruments  In  use  in  scientific 
agriculture  are  known,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  in  1855.  the  ground  was  pre- 
pared for  the  seed  by  turning  herds  of  buffaloes  into  tlie  fields  to  trample  down  the 
weeds  and  move  tho  soil,  and  afterward  by  harrowing  the  ground  with  thorny  shrubs. 
But  the  soil  here  is  so  ricli  that  the  smallest  outlay  of  capital  and  labor  is  lewarded  by 
abutidant  harvests.  A  much  more  advanced  system  of  agriculture,  however,  has  been 
introduced  within  recent  years,  and  the  quantity  of  agriculturnl  products  exported  has 
greatly  increased.  Rice  and  sugar  are  the  principal  crops.  Of  the  other  products,  the 
chief  ate  aquila,  or  eagle-wood,  renowned  for  its  perfume,  and  extensively  used  on  that 
account  at  funerals,  marriages,  and  other  ceremonies  in  eastern  Asia;  gutta-percha. 
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cardamoms,  gambo^,  bamboo,  the  rattan,  valuable  palms,  the  gtiars,  mango;  daurien, 
esteemed  Uic  king  of  fruits  in  Biara;  the  mangosteen,  and  many  other  fruits  and  other 
trees,  including  teak  and  a  variety  of  valuable  ship  and  house  timbers.  Among  the 
animals,  the  most  famous  is  the  elephant,  'which  abounds  in  the  forests.  It,  is  against 
tho  law.  of  Biant  to  kill  elephants,  as  these  animals  are  considered  the  property  uf  the 
king;  but  many  of  them  are  nevertheless  slain  for  tlic  sake  of  their  tusks.  A  variety  of 
Uiia  unimal,  said  to  be  peculiar  to  Siam,  is  the  white  elephant,  which  is  not  really  white, 
but  of  a  light  mahogany  color.  This  animal  is  held  in  tlie  highest  veneration,  the  cause 
of  which  ia  that  he  is  "supposed  to  be  the  incarnation  of  some  future  Buddha,  and  will 
tjMn^fore  bring  blessings  on  the  country  which  possesses  so  great  a  treasure."  He  is  fed 
upon  fresh  gross,  and  sugar-canes  and  plantains,  served  in  rich  dishes,  is  covered  with 
ornaments,  mhabits  a  building  attached  to  the  palace,  enjoys  the  rank  of  nobility,  and 
13  tended  l)y  a  st:iff  of  oBlcers,  guards,  valets,  etc.  Tigers  abound,  especially  in  the 
Laos  country  in  the  n. ;  tiger-cats,  rhinoceroses,  boars,  wild  pigs,  elks,  ancl  deer  of 
many  kinds,  tenant  the  woods.  Crocodiles,  lizards,  and  serpents  of  various  kinds  are 
Qumerous.     E.Ycellent  fish  are  found  on  the  coasts  and  in  the  rivers. 

JfinenUg.—^oki  is  found  among  the  mountains,  and  silver  in  combination  with  other 
metals;  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  iron  are  abundant,  and  are  extensively  worked  by  the 
Cfainese.    Precious  stones  are  found  in  great  number  and  variety. 

Mtmufgetitres. — Vases,  urns,  and  other  vessels,  iu  the  manufacture  of  which  gold  is 
ombosseu  upon  silver,  are  made  here  iu  great  numbers,  and  have  an  oriental  celebrity. 
Gold-beating,  iron-founding,  and  manufactures  of  fine  cloth,  glass  wares,  and  pottery 
are.  curried  on. 

Commeree,  Elsportt,  and  Import*. — In  former  times,  Bangkok  (q.v.),  the  capital,  woe 
the  most  commercial  city  e.  of  the  cape  of  Qood  Uiipc,  after  Calcutta  and  Canton,  and 
60  British  ships  were  engaged  in  trade  with  tlie  river  Meiuam.  But  in  1855,  such  had 
been  the  influence  of  bnd  legislation,  and  such  the  destructive  progress  uf  monopoly, 
llKil  the  foreign  trade  hud  become  reduced  almost  to  nothing.  Sir  John  Bowriiig,  her 
majesty's  pleiiipoteuliasy,  arriving  in  Bium,  negotiated  a  Ireuty  of  friendship  and  com- 
merce with  the  Siamese  rulers  (signed  ut  Bangkok,  April,  1855),  which  proviiles  that 
British  subjects  lire  permitted  to  trade  freely  in  till  the  seu-porls  of  Siiim,  may  purcliase 
lands,  houses,  etc.,  and  may  profess  the  Christian  religion  undisturbed.  By  this  treaty 
till  monopolies  are  rescinded,  British  traders  purchasing  directly  from  the  producer,  and 
selling  dia'ctl^'  to  the  purchaser,  without  the  interference  of  any  third  party.  Export 
duties  are  levied  up<m  all  goods  that  leave  the  country,  but  they  pay  one  impost  only, 
whether  this  be  levied  under  tlip  name  of  inland-tax,  transit-duty,  or  duty  on  exporta- 
tion. Prior  to  1850,  when  the  treaty  first  took  effect,  the  British  arrivals  (incluiling 
Mussulman  vca^el.t  under  the  British  flag)  amounted  to  only  12  per  annum;  in  1853 
they  amounted  to  8f  vessels;  and  in  1875  the  entries. at  the  port  of  Bimgkok,  which  is 
tlie  center  of  the  foreign  tnide  of  Slam,  included  211  British  vessels,  of  110,625  tons, 
aad  the  clearances  included  201  British  vessels,  of  107,739  tons;  but  the  trade  with 
Britain  is  of  a  very  fluctuating  character.  The  total  exports  in  1875  amounted  to 
£1,755,711,  and  the  total  imports  amounted  to  £1,329,841.  In  1875  the  chief  articles 
exported  were  rice  and  su^r,  and  the  principal  imports  of  Briti^  goo<ls  were  iron  and 
machineiy.  These  statistics  are  for  the  port  of  Bangkok  alone.  No  statement  can  be 
given  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure;  but  judging  from  the  quantity  of  duty-paying 
goods  exported,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  former  is  satisfactory. 

InJutbiUinU  and  Oovernmeiit. — The  Siamese  proper,  that  is,  the  Tli&i  race,  form 
about  a  third  of  the  entire  population.  "  They  are  gentle,  timid,  careless,  and  almost 
pa.-<sionless."  They  diflfer  in  several  respects  from  many  ettstern  nations.  Lying, 
though  frequently  resorted  to  as  a  protection  against  injustice  and  oppression,  is  not  a 
national  characteristic.  The  Siamese  are  inclined  to  l>c  idle,  inconstant,  and  exacting; 
but  they  are  sincere,  very  aHectionato  in  their  domestic  relations,  witty  in  conversjition, 
and,  like  the  Chinese,  expert  in  mimicry.  Aliout  a,  third  uf  the  whole  popuhaion  are 
Chinese,  who  are  great  emigrants,  but  who,  wherever  they  go,  preserve  their  own  lan- 
guage, customs,  costume,  habits,  and  social  orgi\nization.  There  arc,  it  is  estimated, 
1,500,000  Chinese  in  Biain;  in  Bangkok  alone  there  are  200.000.  All  the  active  business 
of  the  country  is  in  their  hands.  The  Laos  people  (see  Shan  Bt.vtkb)  are  also  very 
numerous  in  the  country,  and  tliere  are  considerable  numbers  of  Malays  and  Cam- 
liodiaos.  The  religion  of  the  Sinmeae  ia  Buddhisnv  (q.y.).  wbich  inculaitcs  the  highest 
veneration  for  life  m  whatever  form.  A  Siamese  will  not  kill  vermin  or  serpents;  and 
tJic  tameness  of  many  creatures  that  in  Europe  flee  from  the  presence  of  man  is 
observed  by  all  strangers.  The  use  of  betel  (q.v.)  is  almost  universal  in  Biam.  .  AU  (he 
iM^lies  of  Siam  stain  their  teeth  black.  The  Siamese  are  extremely  ceremonious  in 
their  intercourse  one  with  another.  An  inferior  crouches  and  crawls  on  the  ground 
before  a  dignitary,  and  speaks  of  himself  as  "your  slave — a  hair— a  little  beast," 
Tbey  are  a  email  well-proportioned  race,  with  olive-colored  skin,  and  black  hair,  of 
which  all  that  they  allow  to  grow  is  a  tuft  about  two  inches  long  on  the  top  of  the 
head — the  rest  being  shaven  off.  They  are  remarkjibly  fond  of  jewelry  and  ornaments, 
and  the  dresses  of  the  higher  functionaries  and  nobles  is  splendid  and  beautiful. 
Tbey  arc  fond  of  music;  have  a  number  of  good  native  instruments,  as  well  as  the 
common  European  ones,  and  are  skillful  performers 
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.  The  gOTennnent  is-  an  absohite  aod  hereditary  raonarahy,  and  then  aie  twokingn 
The  first  king  is  tlie  actual  monarch;  the  second  king,  who  receives  alx>ut  ont-ihird  of 
of  the  revenue,  and  has  an  army  of  2,000  men,  seemii  to  occupy  the  place  of  hi'st  coon- 
selor,  and  is  invariably  consulted  by  the  fli^t  king  liefore  any  decisive  st^  in  tlio- 
admlnistration  of  aff&irs  is  taken.  The  present  first  king,  Phrabat  Somde^  Pbra  Para- 
iniiithara,  was  born  in  1838;  and  ascended  the  throne  on  his  father's  death,  OcL  1,. 
1868.'  TIte  second  king,  Kroman  Bawarawicbai  Ghau,  son  of  the  last  named,  succeeded 
Rliis  father  in  1868.  Since  a  decree  of  187i  the  king  shiires  the  legislative  power  with  tii«> 
'jsupreme  council  of  state  and  with  his  cabinet  or  senabodi. 

SSaUny. — The  annals  of  the  Siamese  begin  about  five  centuries  B.C.  But  nothing: 
authentic  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  country  till  1860,  in  which  year  Ayuthiii,  tfae- 
former  capital,  was  founded.  Cambodia  was  first  conquered  in  1582,.  and  in  tliis  cen- 
tury the  Siamese  dominion  extended  to  Singapore.  TUe  present  dynasty  ascended  thsi 
throne  in  1783.  There  have  been  numbers  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  missionaries  in 
Sianv  since  the .  year  1828,  but  so  far  as  tUe  Siamese  are  concerned,  their  labors  ltav» 
been  almost  if  not  altogether  fruitless.  For  further  information  on  this  most  inteiestingi 
country  and  people,  see  Bowring's  iSttun  (Lond.  1867.) 

-  SI&K,  QuLF  OF,  an  important  arm  of  the  Chinese  sea,  is  bounded  on  the  n.  and  w. 
by  Siam,  on  the  s.w.  by  the  Malay  peninsula,  and  on  the  n.e.  by  Cambo<lia.  At  it» 
entrance  between  Cambodia  point  iiml  the  peninsula  of  Patani  on  the  Malay  peninsala, 
it  is  2S5  m.  wide,  and  from  the  litie  drawn-  between  these  two  points  it  extends  inland  in 
a'ii.w.  direction  to  the  mouth  of  the  Moioam,  a  distance  of  450  miles.  Four  great  rivers, 
navigable  to  a  considerable  distance  from  their  mouths,  and  the  chief  of  which  is  the- 
JHeinam  (see  Siam),  fall  into  the  gulf.  lb  is  uavisited  by  hurricanes  of  any  kind,  and 
sliipwrecks  here  are  very  rare. 

BI'AUESE  TWIITS,  a  name  given  to  two  youths,  Etig  and  Chang,  bom  of  Chinese 
parents-  in  Siam,  in  1811,  having  their  l>odles  united  by  a  band  of  flesh,  stretching  from 
5»o  end  of  one  breast-boUe  to  the  same  place  in  the  opposite  twin.  The  survival  to 
advanced  life  of  such  a  lu»ua  natiurm  makes  this  one  of  the  mdst  remarkable  cases  on 
record.  A  union  of  the  bodies  of  twins  by  various  parts  is  not  an  unusual  occurreuce 
(see  Monstrosity^  Ambrose  Par6  has  depicted  instances  of  union  by  the  back,  belly, 
and  forehead.  The  last  occilrred  in  two  giila,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  ten  years,  when 
one  of  them  dying,  a  separation  was  made;  the  wound  of  the  living  girl  assumed  a  bad 
character,  and,  soon  proved  fatal.  The  Ilucgarian  sisters,  who  lived  about  a  century 
since,  were  united  by  the  back,  had  one  passage  from  the  intestines,  and  each  had  one 
from  the  urinary  organs.  They  died  when  tliey  were  23  years  of  age.  The  Siamese 
twins  were  purchased  of  their  mother  at  Mcklong,  a  city  of  Siam,  ana  were  brought  to 
America  by  capt.  CofBn  and  Mr.  Hunter  in  1829.  On  examination,  the  connecting 
band  seemed  to  have  united  them  at  first  face  to  face,  but  constant  traction  had  so 
changed  its  direction,  that  they  stood  partially  side  by  side.  Its  lenglh  above  was  about 
two  in.;  below,  nearly  four;  from  above  downward,  it  measured  three  in.;  and 
its  greatest  thickness  was  one  and  a  holf  inches.  It  was  covered  with  skin,  and  when 
the  center  was  touched,  both  felt  it;  but  on  touching  either  side  of  the  median  line,  only 
the  nearest  individual  was  sensible  of  it.  The  connection  between  the  Sinniesc  twins 
presented  many  interesting  points  in  regard  to  physiolocy  and  patholojry.  for  although 
tfcey  formed  two  perfectly  distinct  beings,  they  appeared  most  frequently  to  think,  act, 
and  move  as  one  individual. 

Aftfer  realizing  a  competence  by  the  exhibition  of  themselves  in  the  various  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  the  Siamese  twins  settled  in  one  of  the  southern  states  of  America, 
where  they  were  married  to  two  sisters,  and  had  offspring  Owing  to  domestic  quarrels, 
however,  two  houses  were  found  necessary,  each  living  with  his  wife  a  week  at  a  time 
alternately.  Ruined  by  the  civil  war  in  America,  the  Siamese  twins  again  made  (lie 
tour  of  Europe  and  exhibited  themselves  to  the  public.  They  died  in  1874,  the  one  sur- 
viving the  other  an  hour  or  two  only. 

For  a  full  account  of  the  structuralpeculiarities  of  such  cases,  see  St.  Hilaire'a  EBt 
toire  dea  AnomaUa  do  V  Organisation  d'liomme  ei  des  Animauai. 

SIAXA,  properly,  Ceara  (q.v.).. 

SIBBAXS,  Sir  Robebt,  an  eminent  Scottish  nattiralist,  b.  at  Edinburgh,  April  15, 
1641,  of  a  good  family  (the  Sibbalds  of  Balgouie,  In  Fife),  s'tudied  at  the  high-scbool' 
and  university  of  Edinburgh,  and' afterward  pursued  his  medical  studies  at  Leyden,- 
Paris,  and  Angers;  settled  as  a  physician  in  Edinburgh  in  1602.  devoted  much  time  to' 
botany  and  zoology,  and  aided  sir  Andrew  Balfour  in  establishing  a  botanic  garden  in 
Edinbnrgli,  Having  inherited  an  estate,  heretired  from  medical  practice,  but  contin- 
ued his  scientific  pursuits;  wasiappointed  -by  Charles  II.  his  majesty's  geographer  for 
Scotland,  and  was  encouraged  to  prepare  a  work-  on  the  geography  and  natural  history 
of  his  native 'countrv.  His  death  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  1732.  He  poh- 
liriied  many  pamphlets  on  medical  subjects,'  natural  history,  Scottish  history,  antiqui- 
ties, etc  The  work  for  which  he  is  now  chiefly  remembered  is.  his  Scotia  lUvtraf*. 
»he  Prodromva  HMoria  NatutalU,  etc  (fol.  Edin.  1684),  a  work  of  great  merit  for  it»' 
time,  but  his  CoUeeHon  of  Several  Treatua  in  PoVo  ConoemiTtg  Seotland,-  at  It  va*  tf  OUt 
and  alio  in  Later  Times  (  Edin.  1739)»  ia^ot  without  value. 
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HXXWiA,  a,  Tast  territory  in  Dorthem  Asia,  belonging  to  Rassiu.  In  England  tlie 
■luauu  is  generally  applied  to  all  the  Russian  possesiiions  iu  Asia,  \ritfa  the  exception  of 
'tbe  Tmuscaucasian  and  Armenian  provinoes.  Siberia  so  defined  is  bounded  oo  the  n. 
.by  tlie  Aretic  ocean ;  on  the  e.  by  the  seas  at  Kamchatka,  Oldiotsk,  and  Japim,  all  Of 
Uiem  arms  of  the  Pacific  ocean;  on  the  w.  by  tlie  Ural  mountains,  Ural  river,  and 
■Caapian  sea.  The  southern  boundary  is  made  to  include  the  recent  Russian  acquisitions 
in  Inrkestan,  runs  from  lake  Issyk°Kul,  n.n.e.,  then  eastward  by  Kiuhta  to  the  Argun 
river,  which  it  follows  to  the  Amur;  the  latter  it  follows  to  long.  185°  e.,  where  it  trends 
in  a  8.6. w.  direction,  ascending  the  Usuri  tributnvy  for  200  m.,  and  then  runs  straight  to 
tlie  sea  At  the  northern  frontier  of  Corea.  In  the  official  language  of  Russia,  however, 
.^berioi  itf  not  of  so  wid«  extent.  The  Russian  possessions  in  Turkestan  form  a  sepa- 
rate division  under  the  name  of  Central  Asia,  and  to  this  mrtion  of  tlic  empire  the 
.«p«enuneats  of  Akmollinsk,  Semipehttinsh,  Turgni,  niid  UnilNk  arc  now  attachefl. 
Geographically  speaking,  these  govcrnineBts  belong  to  Bibcria;  as  do  also  considerable 
■«raa«  0.  of  the  Ural  mountains,  which  for  administrative  purposes,  form  part  of  the 
.'European  governments  of  Perm  and  Orenburg.  Tlie  following  article  deals  mainly 
wilili  the  region  ofScinlly  termed  Siberia;  fm-  the  Russian  possesions  in  the  Turkestan 
(territory,  see  Asia,  Cektkal.  The  following  arc  the  subdivisions  or  governments  df 
iSilwtia: 

Divisions  and  ProTlncea.  ^"sq^xS^^'  ^°P-  **™-> 

1.  The  Eastern  Seaboard TOR,»3  48,80) 

2.  Afaur-land 107,514  Hfiffi 

&  Yakutsk 1,500,141  281,077 

4.  Transbaikalia... SIO.TBO  480,780 

5.  Irkutsk , S79.008  878,84* 

6.  Yeneselsk 058,01%  872,8512 

V.Tomsk S20,TB8  838,156 

a  Tobolsk 685,020  1,080,848 

Total .4.860,416  3,406,064 

(With  central  Asia,  but  excluding  the  Caucasus,  the  total  area  of  Russian  Asia  is  nearly 
6,000,000  sq.m.,  and  the  pop.  4,500,000.)  It  thus  appears  that  in  Siberia  proper  there 
are  about  three  inhabhants  to  every  four  English  »q.  miles.  The  northern  and  eastern 
choit'S  are  very  irregular  in  form,  jutting  out  frequently  into  bold  peninsulas  and  prom- 
ontories and  being  indented  with  numerous  iinmi-nse  inlets,  chief  of  which  arc  the 
estuaries  of  the  Obi  (676  tn.  in  length)  and  of  the  Yenesel;  the  gulf  of  Anadir,  and  the 
tea  of  Olihotsk.  All  the  island  groups  to  the  n.  of  Siberia,  and  since  1875  the  whole  oJf 
&ikfaalin  or  Sagbalien  on  tlie  e.  coast,  belong  to  Siberia;  whereas,  since  1875,  all  the 
Kurile  islands  are  Japanese.  The  Liakhoff  group,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lena,  con- 
cists  of 'three  islands  from  60  to  100  m.  long  by  20  to  40  broad,  and  of  numberless  islets: 
thev  are  completely  barren,  and  present  in  their  soil  and  subsoil  alternate  lavers.of  sand 
and  ice,  in  which  are  imbedded  the  fossil  remains  of  numerous  animals.  The  greatest 
length  of  Sitieria  is  5,600  m.  from  n.e.  to  e.w.,  and  the  greatest  breadth  2,170  m.  from 
».  to  south.  A  eoiftitry  of  such  vast  extent  (greatly  larger  than  Europe)  must  necessa- 
rily exhibit  great  varieties  of  climate;  and  we  accordingly  find  in  the  northern  regions, 
moch  of  which  lie  far  within  the  Arctic  circle  (cape  Sievero  Vostoclinii,  the  most  north- 
erly promontory  of  Siberia,  and  of  the  old  world,  being  in  lat.  78°  23'  n.),  an  extensive 
tract  bordering  on  the  ocean,  composed  of  swamp,  moorland,  and  mossy  fiats,  covered 
with  snow  and  ice  for  one-half  of  the  year,  and  even  during  the  greatest  heats  of  sum- 
mer, released  from  its  icy  bonds  only  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches  below  the  surface  Of 
the  soil.  The  ocean,  its  northern  boundary,  is  frozen  for  miles  seaward  during  more 
than  lialf  the  year,  and  during  the  remaining  months,  the  numberless  icebergs  and  Boes 
which  crowd  the  sea,  and  continually  come  into  collision,  render  the  navigation  so  dnn- 
gerons  that  no  complete  hydrograpbic  survey  of  the  coast  has  yet  been  made.  On  the 
southeam  boundary  of  this  semi-barren  zone,  stunted  misshapen  bushes  and  trees  are 
found;  and  as  wo  advance  southward,  vegetation  appears  in  the  form  of  extensive  for- 
ests of  birch,  fir,  and  lareh,  which  clothe  the  plains  and  hill-sides,  and  are  interspersed 
irith  stretches  of  pasture  of  moderate  quality.  After  crossing  the  parallel  of  lat.  64°  n. 
]■  west  Siberia,  and  that  of  lat.  01°  n.  in  east  Sibciia,  the  rooro  hardy  cereals,  barjcy, 
oats,  -and  rye,  begin  to  appear,  and  the  soil  increases  in  fertility,  sometimes  to  an  extra 
ardinary  extent,  thick  woods  of  Sibetia  cedar  and  other  trees  clothe  the  mountain  side."), 
and  the  valleys,  eepeoiatly  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  are  in  a  state  of  continuous  ciil- 
tiralAon.  The  whole  of  western  Siberia  is  one  great  plain,  sloping  from  its  southern 
iMAiBdary,  where  the  arer^  elevation  is  3,000  ft.,  northward  to  the  Arctic  ocean;  with 
'tbe  exception  of  tbe  small  corner  in  the8.w.,  which  is  drained  into  the  Caspian  and 
Aval  seas.  The  fenility  of  a  great  portion  of  the  governments  of  Tobolsk  and  Tomsk, 
eapeclally  of  the  Baraha.  and  Ithim  steppes,  is  proverbial,  and  they  are  the  great  granaries 
of  Russia  and  northern  Europe.  But  the  warmest  and  perhaps  most  fertile  part  ol  western 
Siberia  is  the  vallcv  of  the  Yenesei,  n.  of  the  Sayansk  mountains.  Eastern  Siberia  is  more 
billjrand  less  fertile  than  the  western  portion,  but  the  valleys  and  hill-sides  afford  goofl 
pDstofe.  Four-fifths  of  Siberia  is  drained  by  tbe  three  immense  rivers  Obi  (q.v.),  Tene- 
eetto.v.),  and  Iieo»<4.v.),  and  by«  number  of  smaller  rivers,  all  of  which  flow  to  tlic 
Arctic  ocean.    Siberia  has  a  large  number  of  lakes,  some  of  which  are  little  else  than 
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fuU  marshes;  tbe  largest  of  thorn  are  lake  Baikal  (q.v.)  and  lake  Balkash  (q.v.)-  The 
chief  inountaiD  rauge  of  Siberia  is  tbe  Altiii  chain,  wiitch  forms  the  southeru  boundary 
toward  Mongolia,  and  ramifies  eastward  and  nortliward  fi-om  the  region  of  lake  Uailuti, 
covering  a  large  portion  of  the  surface  of  eastern  Siberia.  The  Staoovoi  hills  stretoh 
from  the  Amur  ii.e.  along  the  .shores  of  Ihe  sea  of  Okhotsk.  The  Yablonnoi  mountains, 
which  long  found  a  place  in  books  of  geography,  were  siiown  by  the  Russian  exploring 
commission  (1863)  to  have  no  existence,  the  place  where  they  were  supposed  to  be  sit- 
uaied  being  an  undulating  plateau,  which  connects  the  basin  of  tbe  ludij^irka  and  the 
sea  of  Okhotsk.  Lofty  mountaiu-ehains  traverse  the  island  of  Saghalien  and  the  penin- 
'  Eula  of  Kamtchatka,  m  which  there  are  21  active  volcanoes,  the  loftiest  of  which  is 
Kliutshewsker;  elevation  15,000  feet.  Among  tbe  wild  animals  of  Siberia  afe  the  rein- 
deer in  the  northern  flats,  and  on  the  high  mountains  of  tbe  s. ;  the  arctic  or  black  fox, 
and  white  bear  in  the  n. ;  the  sable,  ermine,  marmot,  marten,  squirrel,  Caspiaa  ante- 
lope, and  wild  sheep — all  in  the  s.;  and  the  lynx,  wolf,  wild-boar,  and  glutton  are  ^n- 
enilly  diSused.  Camels  are  found,  among  tlie  Kirghiz,  along  with  the  broad-tailed 
sheep,  tbe  Russian  sheep  being  also  domesticated  in  Siberia;  and  horses  of  good  quality, 
an  inferior  sort  of  cattle  of  the  Russian  breed,  and  a  krge  wolfish-looking  dog,  used 
ChieSy  to  draw  sledges,- complete  the  list  of  domestic  animals.  Fi'esh  and  saltwater 
'fish  abound,  and  feathered  game  is  plentiful  in  the  south.  The  mineral  wealth  of 
Siberia  is  great:  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  arc  found  in  all  the  moiutainous  district 
on  the  w.  and  s. ;  platinum,  iron,  and  precious  stones,  including  diamonds,  are  found 
on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Ural;  zinc,  antimony,  arsenic,  pTumbngo,  ind  valuable 
emerald  and  topaz  mines  are  worked  in  the  districts  n.  of  the  Amur;  and  porphyry, 
malachite,  jas[)er,  and  suit  (from  the  steppes)  arc  common.  More  than  half  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  central  and  western  provinces  are  Russians  and  Poles,  or  of  Russian  and 
Polish  descent,  and  these  have  been  sent  to  the  country  either  as  exiles,  on  account  of 
political  or  criminal  offenses,  or  as  government  colonics.  The  most  abandoned  class  of 
exiles  are  kept  to  hard  labor  in  the  mines;  others  are  put  to  less  laborious,  but  still  com- 
pulsory work;  and  a  third  portion  are  settled  in  specified  districts,  under  eurveillanco 
of  the  police,  and  allowed  to  employ  themselves  as  they  choose.  This  last  class  cbicHy 
employs  itself  in  trapping  those  anlmids  whose  skins  and  furs  form  valuable  nrlicles  of 
trade.  In  the  north-west  are  found  the  Samoieds,  and  ailjoiuing  them  the  Ostiaka,  both 
of  whom  live  by  hunting  and  fishing  alone.  In  the  s.  are  the  nomad  tribes  of  tb« 
Kirghiz  (^.v.)  and  Kalmucks  (q.v.),  both  cattle-breeding  peoples,  though  the  latter  bavo 
now  partially  adopted  a  settled  mode  of  life,  and  -  manufacture  iron  and  gunpowder. 
Next  to  them,  on  tlie  borders  of  Mantchooria,  are  the  Burials,  a  people  of  Mongol  origin, 
and  the  most  numerous  tribe  in  Siberia;  to  the  n.  of  whom  are  the  Yakuts  and  Tungu- 
scs,  of  Tartar  origin,  who  arc  spread  over  the  whole  of  eastern  Siberia,  from  the  town  of 
Irkutsk  to  the  Stanovoi  range,  and  live  mostly  by  hunting.  The  Tchuktchis,  an  Esqui* 
maux  race,  and  the  Koriaks  inhabit  the  n.e.  corner,  and  the  Mancbus  arc  the  popiUatioa 
of  the  Amoor  territory.  Manufactures  are  unimportant,  and  are  confined  to  the  piincipal 
towns;  tho  barter  trade  in  European  goods  is  carried  on  at  Obdorski  O.strovnoc,  Yakutsk, 
andPetrop«vlovsk;  and  the  transit-trade  with  China  through  KtaliUl  (q.v.),  the  unports 
from  Cliina  being  tea  of  the  finest  quality,  sugar,  silk,  cotton,  wool,  grain,  fruit^ 
etc.;  and  the  exports  to  that  country,  cotton  and  woolen  cloths,  linen,  furs  and 
skins,  leather,  and  articles  of  gold  and  silver.  Tiie  exports  to  Russia  arc  the  natu^ 
ral  produce  of  the  country,  and  are  transported  westward  to  the  frontier  by  alter; 
nate  land  and  river  carriage,  to  Tobolsk,  thence  over  the  Ural  mountains  to  Perm.  Rein- 
deer sledges  are  the  usual  means  of  transport  in  winter.  Fairs  are  held  at  stated  periods 
in  certain  localities,  and  much  of  the  trade  of  the  country  is  there  transacted.  The  chief 
towns  in  Siberia  proper  are  Tobolsk,  pop.  20.000;  Tjumen,  18.000:  Tom.sk,  24,000; 
Irkutsk,  27,000.  Siberia  seems  to  liave  been  first  made  known  to  the  Russians  by  a  mer- 
chant named  Anika  StroganoS;  and  soon  after,  the  conquest  of  western .  3il)eria  was 
effected  by  the  Cossack  Yossili  Yermak,  an  ab.sconded  criminal,  at  tiie  head  of  a  numer- 
ous band  of  wild  followers.  After  Yermak's  death  in  1584,  the  Uussians  pursued  their 
conquests  eastward,  founding  Tomsk  in  1604,  and  though  they  often  experienced  serious 
reverses,  their  progress  was  rapid,  the  sea  of  Okhotsk  being  readied  in  1689,  and  Irkutsk 
founded  in  1661.  Frequent  disturbances  have  occurred  between  the  Russians  and  the 
Chinese  and  Tartars,  which  have  resulted  in  tlie  extension  southward  of  the  SiberiRn 
boundarv  into  Mantchooria  and  Turkestan  (q.v.).  In  1845  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Ainnor 
became  Russian.  In  1858  the  frontier  was  extended  along  the  sea-board  s.  of  the  rircr 
to  the  frontier  of  Corca.  The  Russians  hi:ve  now  a  large  number  of  stcam-ve8!:('ls  on  tbe 
Amoor.  Recent  voyages  of  exploration  point  to  Ihe  practicability  of  opening  direct  nnd. 
extensive  commerce  between  Archangel  and  the  rivers  Obi  nndi  Yenesei.  The  Lens  is 
also  navigable  for  a  great  distance  from  its  mouth. — See  Atkinson's  Oriental  and  Wext- 
tm  Siberia  (Lond.  1^8);  and  various  articles  in  the  <?M!$Taj>Atca2  .^fo^ocMM  for  1876,  etc. 

BIBLEY,  a  co.  in  central  Minnesota,  bordered  on  the  e.  by  Minnesota  river;  635 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  10.687.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  is  partly  covered  with  forests 
It  contains  lake  Minnctonka,  30  m.  in  length,  and  otlier  lakes  of  smaller  size.  The  soil 
is  fertile,  and  tbe  main  productions  are  wheat,  Indian  com,  oats,  hay,  and  wodL  Co. 
seat,  Henderson. 
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SIBLEY.  Henry  H.,  b.  Detroit,  Mich.,  1811;  son  of  Judge  Solomon  Sibley,  lived 
for  many  years  at  Mackinaw  and  fort  Suelling,  employed  by  the  American  Fur  to.  Uo 
WHS  delegate  from  the  territory  of  Minnesota,  184J>-53;  first  governor  of  the  slate,  1858; 
during  the  late  war  brig.geu.  of  vols.  Via  look  cliarge  of  an  expedition  against  the  In- 
dians on  tlie  Minnesota  irontier,  1863;  bre vetted  maj. gen.  of  volunteers. 

SIBLEY,  IIiRAM,  b.  Mass.  1807;  in  earl^^lite  he  was  a  iiuui'.if{u:tarer  of  macliinery, 
hut  became  interested  in  telegraph  corporations,  and  by  bis  exertions  about  twenty  wealt 
Ijoropanies  were  united  in  one,  the  Western  Union,  .tlius  establishing  tlie  business  on  a 
^strong  foundation.  He  was  prominent  in  securing  the  building  of  ihe  Pacific  tclograpli 
Hue,  and  was  intending  to  caiTy  a  line  to  Europe  by  way  of  fieliring  strait  had  tiiu  Atlnu- 
tic  cable  failed.  Mr.  Sibley  has  contributed  f  1(X),000  each  to  the  universities  of  Cornell 
and  llochcster. 

SIBLEY,  John  Langdon,  b.  He.  1804;  educated  at  Harvard  college,  of  which  ho 
was  librarian,  1835-26,  1811-56,  and  1856-77.  '  He  has  written  a  history  of  Union,  Jlcane; 
IMiettofth*  Triennial  Catalogue*  of  Harvard  Univertity,  and  Harvard  Oraduaies.  His 
rank  among  librarians  is  high. 

8IBTL  (Gr.  tilmUa.  according  to  the  old  derivaiion  f  rom/ftVu  boule;  Doric,  tios  boUa — 
the  "  will  or  counsel  of  Qod  "),  tlie  name  anciently  given  to  several  prophetic  women, 
whose  history,  in  so  fur  as  they  have  any,  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  wholly  mythical 
form,  if,  indeed,  such  beings  ever  existed  at  all  I  Their  number  is  differently  given; 
some  writers  (^lian,  for  example)  mention  only  four — tlie  Eryllirasaa,  the  Samiau,  the 
Egyptian,  and  the  Sardinn;  but  in  general  ten  are  reckoned,  viz.,  the  Babylonian,  tho 
Libyan,  the  Delphian,  the  Cimmerian,  the  Eryihrsean,  the  Samian,  the  Cumtean,  the 
Troian  or  Hcllcspontian,  the  Phrygian,  and  the  Tlburtine.  Of  these,  by  far  the  most 
celebrated  is  tlic  Oumsan, 'identified  by  Aristotle  with  the  Erytlii-Kan,  nod  personally 
known  by  the  names  of  Ueruphilc,  Deuio,  PhemonoS,  Deiphobe,  Demophile,  and  Amal- 
thiea.  Sue  figures  prominently  in  the  6th  book  of  Virgil's  ^tieid,  as  the  conductor  of 
the  poet  into  the  realm  of  tho  shades.  The  Uoman  legend  conccrnini;  her  (as  recorded 
by  Livy)  is,  that  she  came  from  the  cast,  and  appearing  before  king  Tarqiiiu  the  proud, 
oilercd  him  nine  books  fur  sale.  The  price  demanded  appeared  to  the  monarch  exorbi- 
tant, and  he  refused  to  purcliaso  them.  She  thcu  went  away,  destroyed  three,  and 
returning,  asked  as  much  for  the  remaining  six  as  for  the  nine.  This  was  again 
refused,  whereupon  she  destroyed  other  three,  and  once  more  oflfered  to  sell  liim  the 
rest,  but  without  any  abatement  of  tho  original  price.  Tnrquin  was  struck  by  her  per- 
tinacity, and  bought  the  books,  which  wero  found  to  contain  advices  regarding  tlic  relig- 
ion and  policy  of  the  Romans.  They  were  prc.<<crved  in  a  subterranean  chaml)cr  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitolin;',  niid  were  originally  intrusted  to  two  ofiicials  (dvum- 
viri  gacrorum),  appointed  b.y  the  i«cnate,  who  nlone  had  tho  right  to  inspect  them.  Th6 
number  of  keepers  was  afterward  increased  to  10  (deeemnrf),  and  finally,  by  Sulla,  to 
15  (quindeeemviri).  In  the  year  84b.c.,  the  temple  of  Jupiter  having  been  coneumed  by 
Are,  the  original  sibylline  books  or  leaves  were  destroyed^  whereupon  a  special  embassy 
was  dispatched  by  the  senate  to  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Asia  Minor,  to  collect 
such  as  were  current  in  these  repons.  This  beinjj  done,  the  new  collection  was  depos- 
ited in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  after  it  had  been  rebuilt.  Spurious  sibylline  prophecies — or 
what  were  regarded  as  siich — accumulated  greatly  in  private  hands  toward  the  close  of 
the  republic;  and  Augustus,  fearing,  perhaps,  that  they  might  be  turned  to  political 
uses,  ordered  them  all  to  ba  given  up  to  the  city-priBtor,  and  burned  them!  More  than  2,000 
were  dep'royed  on  this  occasion.  The  remainder  were  kept  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  on 
the  Palatine,  under  lock  and  kev ;  but  the  whole  perished  during  the  burning  of  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Kero.  Other  collections  were  made;  and  as  late  as  the  6th  c,  when  the 
city  was  besieged  by  the  Goths,  there  were  not  wanting  some  who  pretended  to  predict 
tho  issue  from  a  consultation  of  these  venerable  oracles.  It  is,  however,  bQ}'ond  doubt, 
that  as  early,  at  least,  as  the  3d  c.  a.d.,  when  enthusiastic  men  sprang  up  in  the  Christian 
cliurch.  proplicsying  in  a  poetic-oracular  style  (whence  they  were  sometimes  called  iibyl- 
lilt*),  the  sibylline  books  were  much  interpolated  and  falsified  to  assist  the  progre.ss  of 
the  new  faith.  The  utterances  of  these  Christian  sibyllists  form  a  special  department 
of  early  ecclesiastical  literature,  and  are  a  mixture  of  Jewish,  pagnn,  and  Christinil 
ingredients.  The  collections  of  them  also  bear  the  name  of  "  sibylline  books."  An  edi- 
tion was  published  by  Galleeus,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1689,  and  was  entitled  Oracula  Sibyl- 
Hna;  fragments  have  also  been  edited  ov  Angelo  Mai  (Milan,  1817)  and  Struve  KSnigs-' 
beiv,  1818). — Consult  Bleek,  Ueber  die  Entatehung  und  Zummmenietiunff  der  un»  in  aehi 
BliSiem  erhiiUenen  Sammlung  &byUiratcIier  OraAeJ(in  Scbleiermacher's  TlieologiiJiee  Zeit- 
tekrift,  Beri.  1819),  and  Thorincius,  LUni  SS/yUiilaruTn  Veterie  Eeelesim  (1822);  Ewald. 
Oeber  Eatslehung,  InAalt  und  Werth  der  SibyUinigcher  BO/iher  (GOtt.  1868). 

SICII'IAK  Y£8'F£B8,  the  name  given  to  the  massacre  of  the  French  in  Sicily,  on  the 
day  after  Easter  (March  30),  1282,  the  signal  far  the  commencement  of  which  was  to  be 
the  flnit  stroke  of  the  vesper-bell.  In  tlie  articles  Kapleb,  Eonradin,  Martkbd,  etc. , 
it  is  related  liow  Charles  of  Anjou,  the  brother  of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  had  deprived 
the  Hohenstaufon  dynasty  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  parceled  out  these  kingdoms  into 
domAins  for  his  Fiench  followers;  but  ills  cruelty  toward  the  adherents  of  tlie  dispos- 
s^sed  race,  his  tyroany,  oppressive  taxation,  and  the  brutality  of  his  followers,  excited 
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Among  tlic  vindictive  Sicilians  the  deadliest  animosity.  Tlie  aged  GioTasni  daProcida, 
ft  steady  partisan  of  the  Hohenstaufen  family,  tooii  the  lead  in  directing  and  svsicmat- 
izing  a  conspiracy  against  Charles  and  his  followei's;  and  after  a  visit  to  Pedro  of  Aragon 
(ilie  husband  of  Constance  the  cousin  of  Kouradin,  and  the  next  lieir  to  Naples  and 
Bicily),  -whom  he  found  wiUing  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  he  returned  to  his 
helf-imposcd  duty  in  the  Island.  On  the  evening  of  Easter-Monday  the  inliabitantfi  of 
Palermo,  enraged  (aocording  to  the  common  story)  at  a  gross  outrage  which  was  perpe- 
trated by  a  French  soldier  on  a  young  Sicilian  bride,  percipitated  the  accomplishment 
of  the  scheme  by  suddenly  rising  upon  their  oppressors,  putting  to  the  sword  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  of  them,  not  spaii-iDg  even  those  Itttlians  ana  Sicilians  who  had  mar- 
ried Frenchmen.  This  example  was  followed,  after  a  brief  interval,  by  JUessina  and 
the  otlier  towns,  and  the  massacre  soon  became  general  over  the  island:  tlie  French 
were  bunted  like  wild  beasts,  and  dragged  even  from  the  churclies,  where  they  vainly 
thought  themselv.cs  secure.  More  Uian  8,000  of  them  were  slain  by  the  Palermitans 
nlone.  .Only  one  instance  of  mercy  shown  to  a  Frenchman  is  on  record,  the  fortunate 
.Kubjcct  bein^  a  Provencal  gentleman,  Ouillaume  des  Porcellets,  who  was  much  esteemed 
for  his  probity  and  virtue.  The  governor  of  Messina  also  succeeded  in  passing  the  strait 
with  his  garrison  Iwfore  it  was  too  late.— See  Amari,  La  Ouerra  del  Veipro  SteiUano 
(Palermo,  1841;  6th  cd.  FloK  1859),  and  Possien  and  Chantrel's  let  Veprea  SicUimtiei 
<Paris,  1843). 

SIClllA'KA.  in  music,  a  name  given  to  a  slow,  soothing,  pastoral  description  of  air, 
in  f  time ;  so  called  because  the  dance  peculiar  to  the  peasantry  of  Sicily  possesses  this 
character. 

V  8ICILT,  the  largest,  most  fertile,  and  most  populous  island  in  the  Mediterr^ean  sea, 
lies  between  hit.  86"  88'  and  88°  18'  n.,  and  between  long.  12°  25'  and  15°  40'  e.,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  tlie  main-land  of  Italy  by  ihe  strait  of  Messina.  Itsshmpo  rouglily  resembles  a 
triangle  (whence  the  early  Greek  navieators  gave  it  tbe  name  of  Trinaaia,  the  "  Three- 
]comered")— the  eastern  const,  from  Capo  del  Faro  in  tlie  n.  to  Capo  Passaro  in  the  s., 
forming  tlie  base;  and  the  northern  and  south-western  coasts  the  sitlcs,  which  gradually 
'i  pproacU  each  other  toward  the  n.w.  The  length  of  iho  bas^e  is  14.5  m. ;  of  the  northern 
.t^ide  216  ui. ;  and  of  the  south-weslem  190  m. ;  the  circumference  of  the  island,  includ- 
ing the  sinuosities  of  the  const,  is  estimated  at  624  miles.  Area  about  10,000  sq.  miles. 
I'op.,  according  to  the  f  ensus  of  Deo.  81,  1871,  2,584,099.  Capo  Passaro,  at  the  soutii- 
castern  cx-tremity,  is  only  66  m.  from  Malta;  and  Capo  Boco,  near  Mar^la,  at  the  north- 
western, only  80  m.  from  cape  Bon  on  the  Afiican  coast. 

^/it/sieal  Geography c-'^\iG  island  of  Sicily,  like  the  main-land  of  Italy,  is  traversed 
.througiiout  its  entire  length  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
continuation  of  the  Apennines  (q.v.).  This  chain,  beginning  at  Capo  del  Faro  on  the 
.Ftrait  of  Messina,  i  una  m  a  soutb-south-western  direction  as  far  as  Taormina,  where  it  I  urns 
off  to  the  w.,  and  stretches  across  the  whole  island,  keeping,  however,  much  nearer  to  tlie 
Borthem  llian  to  the  south-western  coast.  The  first  part  of  the  chain,  from  Capo  del 
Faro  to  Taormina,  is  called  tlie  Peloric  range  (anc.  Neptuniiu  Mon»),  which  in  Monte 
Dinnamare  attains  the  height  of  8,260  ft. ;  the  second  and  much  the  longer  part  is  c(illed 
the  Madonian  range  (anc.  Nebrodes  Montei),  whicli.  in  the  Pizzo  di  PiiK-rmo,  rises  to  an 
elevation  of  6,828  feet.  It  forms  the  great  waterslied  of  the  island.  Toward  the  north- 
.westem  const  tlie  chain  breaks  up  mto  iiregular  and  often  detached  masses,  such  as 
Jtfonte  Pellegrino  (1968  ft.)  and  Monte  San  Giidiano  (2,184  ft.).  About  the  center  of  the 
.chain  a  range  brandies  off  through  the  heart  of  the  island  to  the  8.e. ;  at  first  wild  and 
rugged,  but  afterward  smoothing  down  into  table-lands,  which  in  turn  slope  a.way 
tamely  to  the  sea.  There  are  innumerable  other  spurs  to  the  s.  from  the  great  Madonian 
.chain,  of  inferior  length  and  elevation,  but  none  of  these  require  special  mention.  The 
Volcano  of  Etna,  which  rises  in  solitary  grandeur  on  the  eastern  const,  is  separately 
descriljed.  See  Etna.  Sicily  is  not,  on  the  whole,  a  well-wooded  country,  but  fon»ts 
of  considerable  size  are  found  here  and  there  as,  for  example,  tlie  royal  forests  near 
Caronia  and  Mezzojuso,  the  forest-zone  of  Etna,  etc.  In  tbe  interior  of  tlie  island  tlicre 
is  not  mucJi  level  land,  but  on  several  parts  of  the  coast  there  are  extensive  plains,  gen- 
erally of  great  fertility.  The  prindpal  of  these  ai-e  the  meat  plain  of  Cntania  (anc. 
Camjn  Leoiitini),  out  of  which  rises  Etna;  the  phiins  of  Palermo,  termed  the  Conca 
d'Orn,  or  "(Jolden  Shell,"  of  Castellaraare,  of  Licata,  and  Terninova. — Altlioujih  rivers 
are  numerous,  none  are  navigable.  Tbe  largest  are  the  Simuto  or  Qiarretta,  the  Cautara, 
(he  Salso,  tlie  Platani,  and  tlie  Belici. 

Climate. — Tlie  climate  of  Sicily  is  very  warm,  but  salubrious,  except  in  low-lying 
Ildaces  where  there  is  a  mephitic  atmosphere.  The  best  licaltli  is  enjoyed  in  the  lower 
regions  of  Etna,  which  is  very  densely  peopled,  although  exposed  to  eruptions  and  vio- 
.  Ijent  eartliquakes.  The  lieat  is  intense  in  summer  when  tlie  sirocco  blows.  After  the 
autumnal  equinox  violent  winds  are  prevalent,  torrents  of  rain  fall,  and  all  along  the 
coasts  the  atmospiicre  is  cliarged  with  moisture  and  fogs.  The  earthquakes  begin  about 
tbe  end  of  winter,  and  do  great  damage.  Snow  and  ice  are  rarely  to  ]»  seen  cxqept  on 
Etna 

Oectogy  and  Mineralogy. — The  primary  rocks  in  the  mountainous  districts  are  chiefly 
quartz,  granite,  and  mica.    In  some  parts  these  are  overlaid  by  limestone  rpcks.    Most 
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Qf  the  Io\rcr  laqgcs  of  bills  arc  of  calcareous  fonuation,  and  are  rich  ia  metallic  ores. 
Sulphur  forms  Ibo  chief  mineral  wealth  of  Sicily.  Imuieuso  bods  of  it  are  found  in  the 
central  and  northern  parts  of  the  island.  The  English  export  about  42.000  tons  of  it  per 
annum,  and  the  mines  arc  worked  by  Cornish  miners  and  their  descendants. 

Soil,  Agriculture,  etc. — TLo  soil  of  the  island  is  so  fertile  that  very  little  labor  is 
required  to  riiso  the  crops.  In  many  valleys  there  is  rich  soil  to  the  depth  even  of  40 
feet  In  Catanl.T,  decomposed  l:iva  is  spreaa  over  the  ground,  greatly  increasing  its  fer- 
tiliyr.  The  crops  of  groin  are  large,  and  might  be  proiligious  if  agriculture  were  better 
undierstood.  The  harvests  arc  such  that  they  recall  to  mind  the  words  of  Livy,  in  speak- 
ing of  Sicily,  "  Populoque  Romano,  pace  ae  bdU>.  jidimmtim  annona  gubndium"  (lib. 
xxvii.  5).  In  tho  most  ancient  times  agriculture  was  sedulously  prosecuted,  but  it  began 
to  decline  wUon  tho  inland  was  deprived  of  its  independence  by  the  Carthaginians.  In 
more  recent  times  tho  restrictions  on  the  exportation  of  grain  served  not  only  to  keep 
agriculture  from  making  any  progress,  but  also  to  put  a  drag  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
country;  which,  .on  every  attempt  made  to  raise  itself,  was  met  by  fresh  obstacles  in  the 
shape  of  now  taxes.  The  Italian  government  has  greatly  alleviated  "the  obstacles  to  agri- , 
culture,  and  the  salutaiy  effects  of  the  change  of  system  are  already  apparent.  The  toil 
produces  corn,  maize,  Ssxx,  hemp;  excellent  cotton  near  ]^Iazzara,  and  in  Catania;  su^r, 
equal  to  that  of  tho  Eiist  Indies,  along  the  southern  coast;  grapes  (350,000  acres),  ohves 
(125,000  acres,  with  an  annual  yield  in  oil  of  15,000  tuns),  saffron,  oranges,  lemons,  cit- 
rons, pomegranates,  flgs,  pistacliios,  dates,  castor-oil,  mulberry,  sumach,  tobacco,  and 
manna.  Tlie  vine  has  been  cultivated  with  the  greatest  care  at  Marsala  siucq  1789,  when 
an  English  firm,  settled  tliero,  began  to  export  it.  Now,  upward  of  5,000,000  gallons 
are  annually  exported  to  England,  America,  and  India. — Sicily  possesses  the  best  tunny- 
flaherics  in  tho  Jleditorranean.  The  fisheries  for  coral  at  different  places  on  the  CQast 
are  also  industriously  carried  on,  and  on  an  average  about  3,100  pounds  are  ainnuslly 
obtained. 

Manufaeture$,  Commerce,  etc. — ^The  manufactures  of  Sicily  are  insignificant,  and  are 
nearly  altogether  confined  to  silk,  cotton,  and  leather. — The  most  important  articltiS 
of  export  are  sulphur,  sumach,  fruits,  and  wine;  of  import — cottons,  woolens,  silks, 
linens,  earthenware,  hardware.  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  are  the 
countries  with  which  the  Sicilians  chiefiy  carry  on  commerce.  The  statistics  of  exports 
^d  imports  are  untrustworthy,  but  the  latter  considerably  exceed  the  former.  Hort 
than  2(K)  miles  of  railways  have  recently  been  constructed. 

Religion,  Education,  etc. — With  the  exception  of  about  58,000  Greeks,  and  a  few 
thousand  Jews,  the  inhabitants  are  all  Roman  Catholics;  but  tliough  equally  ignorant, 
fbey  are  not  so  superstitious  as  the  Neapolitans;  at  least  their  supcrsthion  has  not 
destroyed  their  love  of  political  freedom,  as  has  repeatedly  been  evinced  in  their  history 
— most  recently  in  the  ardor  with  which  they  responded  to  the  summons  of  Garibaldi  to 
liberate  themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Bourbons.  There  are  three  universities — 
at  Palermo,  Catania,  and  Messina;  and  also  a  collegio  de'  Nobilfi  at  Palermo. 

Political  Divisions. — Sicily  is  divided  into  7  provinces  or  prefectures — viz.,  Palermo, 
Messina,  Catania,  Note  or  Siracusa,  Caltanisetta,  Girgenti,  and  Trapani.  Each  province 
is  subdivided  into  8  or  4  districts,  and  these  again  into  numerous  com,muni,  or  "town- 
ships." Over  the  province  is  placed  B.n' intendente,  or,  as  he  Is  now  called,  a  "prefect;" 
over  the  district  a  sub-prefect;  and  over  the  commune  a  nndaeo  ("syndic,"  or  "mayor"^. 
The  prefect  presides  over  eveiy  department  of  the  provincial  administration,  and  also 
over  the  provincial  council — a  body  composed  of  from  15  to  20  land-holders,  who  meet 
once  a  year,  and  sit  for  20  days,  examining  the  accounts  of  the  province,  and  framing 
the  provincial  budget.  The  two  subordinate  divisions  have  also  their  "councils;"  and 
the  members  of  all  three  are  appointed  either  by  the  king,  or  by  the  prefect.  Of  course 
this  in.snlar  self-government  does  not  supersede  the  necessity  of  sending  Sicilian  deputi^ 
to  the  national  parliament  at  Home. 

History. — Sicily,  was  inhabited,  in  prehistoric  times,  by  a  people  who  bore  the  name 
of  Siculi  or  S'c  mi,  and  who,  according  to  a  universally  received  tradition— crossed  over 
into  the  island  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  mainland.  Their  names  and  every 
fact  that  we  can  ascertain  about  them,  lead  to  the  supposition  that  they  were  members 
of  the  great  Latino-Italian  family  that,  entering  Italy  from  the  n.,  gradually  pushed  its 
•way  across  the  Apennines  to  the  peninsula  of  Brutlium  (see  artide  Rome).  Beyond 
this  rational  conjecture,  however,  we  cannot  proceed,  and  the  actual  •history  ot"  Sicily 
only  begins  to  emerge  out  of  utter  darkness  with  the  establishment  of  Greek  and  Phe- 
ninlan  colonies.  The  earliest  Greek  colony,  that  of  Naxos,  was  founded  735  B.C.;  the 
latest,  that  of  Agrigentum,  580  B.C.  During  the  intervening  century  and  a  half,  numer- 
ous important  colonies  were  established  (either  directly  from  Greece  or  as  offshoots  from 
the  older  Greek  settlements  in  the  island);  Syracuse  (734  B.C.),  Leontini  and  Catana 
(fZSOB.o.).  Mcgara  Hybtea  (728  B.C.),  Gela  (690  B.C.),  Zancle,  later  Messana  (date  of  origin 
uncertain),  Acrse  (664  B.C.),  Himera  (648 B.C.),  Myte  (date  of  origin  uncertain),  Casmente 
(844  B.C.),  Selinus  (628  b.c),  Camarina  (599  B.C.),  Agrigentum  (580  B.C.).  The  earlier 
history  of  these  cities  is  almost  unknown.  What  Is  recorded  is  vague  aqd  general.  We 
read  that  they  attained  great  commercial  prosperity,  that  they  subjugated  or  wrested 
from  the  Siculi,  Elymi,  a^d  other  "native  tribes,  large  portions  of  neighboring  terri- 
tory; and  that  their  governments  (like  those  of  the  republics  in  th?  molher-cpuntry)  were 
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at  first  oligarchical,  and  latterly  democracies  or  "  tyrannies;"  but  it  is  not  till  the  period 
of  the  "despots"  that  we  have  detailed  accounts.  Tlien  the  cities  of  Agrigentum  and 
Gela  acquire  i)ro<hinence — the  former,  under  the  rule  of  Phalaris  (q.v.),  becoming,  for  a 
short  time,  probably  the  most  powerful  slate  in  Sicily;  and  the  latter,  under  a  succes- 
sion of  able  tyrants,  Oleander,  Hippocrates,  and  Gelou  (q.v),  forcing  into  subjection 
mast  of  the  other  Greek  cities.  Gelon,  however,  transferred  his  government  to  Syra- 
cuse (one  of  liis  conquests),  which  now  became  the  principal  Greek  city  of  Sicily — a 
digiiiiy  it  ever  after  retained.  Contemporary  with  Gelon,  and  possessecf  of  the  same 
high  <:apacity  for  governing,  were  Theron,  "  tyrant"  of  Agrigentum,  and  Anazilaus, 
tyrant  ol'  Uliegium,  and  conqueror  of  Zauclc,  to  which  he  gave  tlie  name  of  Messana. 
Itesiiiwhile,  ihe  Cnrthaginians — a  people  wholly  different  from  the  Greeks,  in  language, 
r(.ligioii,  origin,  and  civilization^ — had  obtained  possession  of  the  Phtiiiciau  settlements 
in  Sicily.  The  lirst  appearance  of  the  Carthaginians  in  the  island  dales  from  586  B.C. ; 
but  the  steady  growth  of  the  Greek  cities  in  wealth  and  power,  long  confined  their  rivals 
to  Ihe  norlh-westurn  part,  where  their  principal  colonies  were  Panormus,  Motyix,  and 
Soloeis.  The  tirst  open  trial  of  strength  look  place  in  the  great  battle  of  Himera,  where 
the  Cartbagiiiiaa  army  was  utterly  routed  by  Gelon,  and  its  leader,  Ilamiloar,  slain.  The 
Gcloniau  dynasty  at  Syacuse  fell  460  B.C.,  after  experiencing  various  fortunes.  During 
the  nest  50  years  the  island  had  ]>eace.  In  410  B.C.,  however,  the  war  between  the  Car- 
thaginians and  Greeks  for  tlie  possession  of  the  island  was  renewed.  The  successes  of 
ihe  former  were  great  and  permanent.  Selinus,  Hiiuera,  Agrigentum,  Gela,  and  Cama- 
rina,  fell  into  theiV  hands  in  less  than  five  years;  and  it  was  not  till  Syracuse  had  got  a 
new  "tyrant,"  the  famous  Dionysius  (q.v.)  the  elder,  that  fortune  again  began  to  smile 
on  the  Greeks.  Even  he,  however,  could  not  wrest  from  the  Carthaginians  what  they 
had  already  won;  and  after  the  war  of  883  B.C.,  a  pence  was  concluded,  which  left 
Dionysius  in  possession  of  the  eastern,  uud  the  Cartliagiuians  of  the  western,  half  of  the 
island.  Tlie  dissensions  and  tumults  that  followed  the  decease  of  Dionysius,  illustrate 
forcibly  tlie  peculiar  dangers  to  which  the  Greek  republics,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
were  prone;  but  we  can  only  afford  to  notice  the  triumph  of  the  popular  party  under 
Timoleon  (343  B.C.),  and  the  splendid  victory  of  the  latter  over  the  Carthaginian  generals, 
Hasdrubal  and  lliyniicar,  at  the  river  Crimisus,  840  b.c.  Once  more  Greek  influence 
was  in  the  ascendant,  but  the  rule  of  the  bold  and  ambitious  tryrant  Agathodes  (317-289 
B.C.)  proved  in  the  main  disastrous  to  Grceic  supremacy.  Aftc'r  his  death  Syracuse  lost 
her  hold  over  many  of  the  Greek  cities,  which  established  a  weak  and  perilous  inde- 
pendence, that  only  rendsrcd  the  prepondcranee  of  the  Cartha";inian»  more  certain. 
Fiu.illy;  Pyrrhus  (q.v.),  king  of  Epirus,  was  invited  over  to  help  his  countrymen,  and  in 
278  B.C.  he  landed  in  the  island.  Tho  brilliant  adventurer — one  of  the  most  romantic 
flg'jres  in  classic  histoiy — for  a  time  swept  everything  before  him.  Panonnus,  Erctc, 
and  Eryx  were  captured;  and  though  he  failed  to  make  himself  master  of  Lilylxcum,  be 
mi^lit  probably  have  forced  the  Carthaginians  to  surrender  it,  had  he  not  been  thwarted 
in  [lis  designs  by  the  miserable  discords  and  jealousies  of  tho  people  whom  he  came  to 
save.  As  it  was,  Pyrrhus  left  Sicily  in  about  two  years;  and  in  all  likeliliood  the  island 
would  have  sunk  into  a  Carthaginian  possession,  had  not  a  new  power  appeared  on  the 
stage — viz.,  the  Roman.  The  struggle  for  supremacy  between  Rome  and  Carthage — tho 
most  tremendous  struggle  in  ancient  history — is  sketched  in  the  article  Rome,  and  in  tlio 
biographies  of  the  leading  generals,  and,  therefore,  need  not  be  narrated  here.  SufBco 
it  to  say,  that  in  246  B.C.,  Carthaginian  Sicily,  and  in  210  b.c.,  the  whole  island  became 
a  Roman  "province" — the  first  Rome  ever  held.  Henceforth  it  shared  the  fortunes  of 
the  great  state  to  which  it  was  annexed,  and  its  special  history  need  only  bo  rapidly 
glanced  at.  In  13S-132  B.C.,  and  again  in  103-100  B.c.,,it  was  the  scene  of  two  formid- 
able slave-insurrections,  during  which  it  was  frightfully  devastated.  Its  fertility,  and 
the  wealth  of  its  citizens  and  landholders,  were  also  powerful  temptations  to  preedfy  and 
unscrupulous  governors,  of  whom  we  have  a  specimen  in  Verres  (pretor  78-70  B.e.), 
"  damned  to  everlasting  fame"  in  the  orations  of  Cicero.  Augustus  vi.sited  Sicily  after 
the  close  of  the  civil  war.<i,  and  established  some  colonies;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
prospered  under  the  empiit;;  and  in  440  a.d.  it  was  conquered  by  the  Vandals  under 
Genseric.  The  Vandals,  in  their  turn,  were  compelled  to  cede  it  (480  A.D.)  to  Theodoric 
king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  in  whose  lian4p  it  remained  till  533  a.d.,  when  Bolisarius  con- 
quered and  annexed  it  to  the  Byzantine  empire.  In  this  condition  it  remained  till  827. 
when  the  Saracens  invaded  the  island,  and  after  a  protracted  struggle,  lasting  for  114 
years,  expelled  the  Byzantine  Greeks,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  Sicily.  They 
kept  possession  of  it  for  upward  of  a  century,  but  after  a  contest  of  80  years,  were 
driven  out  by  Robert  Giiiscard  (q.v.)  and  Itoger  de  Hauteville,  at  the  head  o'f  a  body  of 
Normans,  aided  by  the  "native"  inhabitants,  whom  we  conjecture  to  have  been  much 
the  same  as  they  were  in  the  old  classic  times — ^for  the  successive  waves  of  Iwrbaric  and 
Saracenic  invasion  that  swept  over  the  island,  appear  to  have  left  little  trace  of  their 
action.  Even  to  this  day  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  people  of  Sicily  are  largely  the 
descendants  of  the  early  Siculi.  The  Konnans  held  rule  in  the  island  from  1073  to 
1194;  and  the  Norman  "kingdom  of  Sicily  and  Naples,"  or  "kingdom  of  the  two 
Sicilies,"  dates  from  1180,  when  .Roger  II.  obtaining  possession  of  most  of  the  conti- 
nental dominions  of  bis  uncle,  Robert  Guiscard,  assumed  the  title  of  king.  During  the 
rule  of  the  Swabian  dynasty  (see  Hobenbtaufen,  House  of),  1194-1258,  tho  poUtical 
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history  of  Sicily  is  the  same  as  that  of  Naples;  but  in  1283,  after  the  dreadful  massacre 
of  the  Freucli,  known  as  the  Sicilian  Vespers  (q.v.),  it  again  became  independent,  clioso 
for  its  king  Pedro  III.  of  Arugon,  who  was  the  sole  representative  by  marriage  of  llio 
house  of  iiohensiaufeu,  and  remniued  in  the  possession  of  the  Arugoncsc  sovereigns  till 
1605,  when  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Aragon — in  other  words,  the  rise  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy  in  the  persons  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella — placed  it  under  the 
dominion  of  Spain.  The  fortune  of  war  also  gave  Ferdinand  the  possession  of  Kaples; 
and  the  Spanisli  kings  retained  both  countries  until  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession. 
1700-13  (sec  Succession  Wars).  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713),  Sicily  vas  separate^ 
from  Naples,  and  handed  over  to  Victor  Amadeus,  duke  of  t'avoy,  iirho,  however, 
restored  it  to  tlie  crown  of  Naples  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  seven  years  after,  receiving  in 
ezchansc  the  island  of  Sardinia.  From  1720  the  two  countries  continued  under  tlie 
same  dvnibly,  the  house  of  Austria,  1720-84;  and  the  Spanish  Bourbons,  1734-1860  (If 
■wc  accipt  the  brief  rule  of  the  French  in  Naples,  180'6-15,  wlien  Joseph  ESonaparle,  and 
afterward  Joachim  Murat,  were  kings),  down  to  the  period  of  Garibaldi's  invasion  (see 
Italy,  and  Gauibaldi),  which  resulted  in  the  annexation  of  boUx  to  the  new  kingdom  of 
Italy  under  Victor  Emmanuel. 

8ICKINGEN,  Frahztow,  1481-1528;  b.  in  the  duchy  of  Baden;  became  a  distin- 
guished soldier,  and  ably  supported  the  cause  of  the  emperors  Maximilian  and  Charles 
Y.  He  was  noted  as  the  champion  of  the  oppressed,  resisting  tlie  despotism  of  princes 
and  the  arrogance  of  the  clergy;  supported  Lutheranism  in  the  Rhenish  provinces,  and 
OS  the  patron  of  learning  protected  Rcuchlin,  CEcolampadius,  and  Ulrich  von  Ilutten. 
Involved'  in  a  feud  vrith  Hesse  and  the  Palatinate,  he  was  mortally  wounded  \rhile 
defending  his  castle. 

SICKLES.  Dakiel  Efhbaim,  b.  N.  T.,  1822;  educated  at  the  university  of  New 
York;  studied  law  and  began  to  practice  in  1844.  He  soon  became  n  politician,  served 
in  several  offices,  was  secretary  to  the  English  legation  in  1653,  and  Tvns  member  of  cour 
gress,  1856-62.  In  1859  he  shot  and  killed  Philip  B.  Key  for  alleged  intimacy  with  hii 
•wife,  and  was  tried  for  murder,  but  acquitted.  In  1861  he  raised  and  became  col.  of  the 
Excelsior  (New  York)  brigade.  Hecommanded  a  brigade  under  Hooker,  and  iit  Atitietam 
end  Fredericksburg  was  at  the  head  ot  Hooker's  old  division.  At  Chnncellorsville  and 
Gettysburg  he  commanded  the  8d  corps.  In  1869  he  became  minister  to  Spuiu,  resign- 
ing in  1874. 

BICTTUA'KA,  a  city  of  Sicily,  province  of  Oirgenti,  and  8  m.  vr.n.w.  of  the  city  of 
(hat  name.    It  stands  on  the  sea,  and  has  a  small,  ^dly  situated  harbor.    Pop.  5,764.    . 

SICTOK,  the  principal  city  of  a  very  small  but  exceedingly  fertile  staite  of  ancient 
Greece,  Sicyonia,  situated  in  the  n.  of  the  Peloponnesus,  having  the  Corintbinn  gulf  for 
its  northern  boundary',  with  Achala  on  the  w.,  Phlius  on  the  s.,  and  Corinth  on  the  cast, 
Tlie  territory  -was  level  toward  the  sea,  somewhat  mountainous  in  the  interior,  and  well 
vratered  by  the  two  rivers  Asopus  and  Hclisson,  between  which  on  a  triunguhir  plateau 
•was  situated  Sicyon,  about  2  m.  s.  of  the  Corinthian  gidf,  and  10  n.  w.  of  Corinlh.  Round 
the  three  sides  of  the  plateau  ran  a  wall,  which  combined  witli  the  precipitous  nature  of 
the  heights  that  surrounded  it  rendered  the  position  of  Sicyon  one  of  great  strength.  It 
is  supposed  tluit  at  one  time  It  had,  like  Athens,  a  double  wall  reaching  from  the  city  to 
the  port  on  the  sea  of  Corinth.  Sicyon  was  anciently  celebrated  as  a  chief  si'at  of  punt- 
ing and  statuary  (tradition  asserting  that  the  former  was  invented  there),  it  having  given 
its  name  to  a  school  of  painting  which  included  amon^  its  disciples  Pamphilus  and 
Apelles,  lioth  natives  of  Sicyon.  It  was  also  the  native  city  of  Ariitus  (q.v.),  the  gen.  of 
the  Acheean  league.  There  exist  at  the  present  day  a  few  remains  of  the  ancient  city,  as 
•well  as  of  the  more  modern  buildings  erected  by  the  Roman  conquerors  of  Greece,  nca^ 
■Which  stands  a  small  modem  village  named  V<ualiJca. 

SIBA,  n  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  malvneea,  containing  n  large  number  of 
•pecies,  annual  iiitd  perennial  herbaceous  plants  and  shrubs,  mostly  natives  of  warm 
climates  and  widely  diffused.  They  generally  abound  in  mucilage,  and  some  of  them 
are  used  in  medicine  in  India,  as  the  mallow  and  marsh-mallow  are  in  Europe.  They 
have  also  strong  pliable  fibers,  which  are  employed  for  cordage  and  for  textile  purposes.- 
— 8.  tiUafolta.  an  annual,  has  long  been  cultivated  in  China,  where  it  is  called  Jdng-ma, 
for  the  .sake  of  its  fiber,  which  is  used  like  that  of  hemp.  It  is  too  tender  for  the  climate 
of  Britain,  btit  its  cultivation  lias  been  introduced  into  Italy  and  France. 

SIDDOKS,  Mrs.  Sarah,  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Roger  Kemble,  a  provincial  actor, 
and  was  born  at  Brecon,  In  South  Waies,  on  July  6,  1755.  As  a  mere  child  she  wai 
brought  ontlie  stage  on  the  occasion  of  a  benefit  of  her  father's,  and  from  that  time  up 
to  her  16th  year  she  continued  to  act  aa  a  regular  member  of  his  company.  An  attach- 
ment having  sprung  up  between  her  and  a  young  Mr.  Siddons,  an  actor,  with  the  some- 
what reluctant  consent  of  her  parents,  she  was  married  to  him  at  Trinity  church, 
Coventry,  on  Nov.  36,  1778,  and  in  company  with  her  husband  went  to  act  at  the  Chel- 
tenham theater.  Hero  she  speedily  drew  great  attention;  and  Garrick,  hearing  her 
praises  in  London,  sent  to  (Cheltenham  a  trusty  emLssary  to  report  upnn  her.  The 
result  was  an  engagement  offered  her  at  the  London  Drurv  Lane  theater,  where,  Dec, 
89,  177S,  she  made  "her  first  apiiearanco,  acting  Portia  In  7%<  Merdiant  of  Fentoa  to  tha 
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Shylock  of  Mr.  Garrick.  Her  beauty  and  fine  person  pleased  the  andicnce,  but  as  an 
actress  she  made  no  great  improssion,  and  at  the  close  of  the  season  she  fulled  to  secure 
a  re-engagement.  It  wns  considered  that  this  was  to  som^  extent  due  to  her  haviqe 
Tcxed  the  irritable  vanity  of  Garrick  by  an  unintentional  error  in  stage  business,  which 
made  him  aci  with  his  back  to  the  public  in  one  of  his  pet  passages,  a  mortificatioD 
'Svhich  the  great  man  was  little  enough  to  remember  and  resent. 

Leaving  London  thus  in  failure  in  1776,  in  1782  she  returned  to  U  to  run  a  career  of 
triumph  as  indisputably  the  greatest  actress  of  her  time.  The  intervening  years  she 
had  passed  in  the  exercise  of  her  art  on  the  stages  successively  of  Birmingham,  Man- 
chester, York,  and  liath,  till  the  growth  of  her  provincial  reputation  determined  lier 
recall  to  the  metropolis.  In  1784  her  popularity  was  temporarily  obscured  by  a  calumny 
Industriously  circulated,  which  charged  her  witli  ungenerous  and  illiberal  conduct 
Itoward  certain  of  her  fellow-performers;  but  with  this  trivlid  exception!  till  on  June  29, 
J812,  in  lier  great  character  of  Lady  Macbeth,  she  took  her  leave  of  the  public,  her 
course  was  one  long  series  of  successes.  Subsequently  she  occasionally  consented  4p 
x$appcar  on  the  stage  for  charitable  ends,  or  to  promote  a  sl^^e  "  benefit  in  which  $bc 
bka  a  kindly  interest.     Her  death  took  place  in  London  on  June  8,  1831. 

As  a  tragic  actress  Mrs.  Slddons  has  probably  never  been  equaled  in  Great  Britain; 
«S  a  woman  she  was  of  unblemished  reputation,  and  enjoyed  tlie  respect  of  all  who 
knew  her.  She  was  the  ornament  of  every  society  into  which  .slie  .went,  and  such  ww 
jthe  estimation  in  which  she  was  held,  that  she  iiad  access  at  will  to  almost  any.  Her 
genius  is  said  to  have  been  strictly  a  ttage  genius;  elsewhere  she  seems  to  have  been  « 
iroman  of  no  extraordinary  parts.  But  she  had  a  certain  way  of  making  licr  mediocri- 
ties imposing.  She  carried  Iter  tragedy  manners  with  her  to  tike  drawiug-room  or  4iie 
dinner-table :  Scott  has  recorded  the  amusement  with  which  at  Abbotsf oru  be  heard  liar 
stately  blank  vei-se  to  the  domestic: 

"  I  asked  for  water,  boy  I  you've  brought  me  bMr;" 

•nd  Sidney  Smith  used  to  say  it  was  never  without  a  certain  awe  that  be  saw  her  "  «M 
the  potatots." 

fnSfr-BOBES  are  enlargements  situated  above  a  horse's  heels,  resulting  from  the  cod- 
Tersion  into  bone  of  the  elastic  lateral  cartilages.  They  occur  mostly  in  lieavy  draught 
horses  with  upright  pasterns,  causing  much  stiffness,  but,  unless  when  of  rapid  growth, 
little  lameness.  They  are  treated  at  first  by  cold  applied  continually,  until  heat  and 
^nderncss  are  removed,  when  blistering  or  firing  must  be  resorted  tp. 

RTDZBXAIi  CIOCS,  a  clock  so  regulated  as  to  indicate  tidereal  time.  See  Day.  The 
sidereal  clock  is  a  most  important  aid  to  the  practical  astronomer,  and  is  one  of  the 
indispensable  instruments  of  an  observatory. 

nSEBOOBAPHT  (Gr.  tiderog,  iron).  The  name  applied  by  the  inventor,  Mr.  Dyer,  to 
^  process  of  printing  with  compound  iron  (or  rather  steel  plates,  for  they  are  cnse-ha»d- 
ened  after  engraving)  plates,  instead  of  plain  plates  of  copper  or  steel.  It  is  the  plan 
now  usually  employed  in  printing  bank-notes  in  which  more  than  one  color  is  given. 
The  colored  parts  of  the  design  are  cut  out  of  the  main  plates,  and  movable  pieces  aie 
exactly  fitted  in,  so  that  they  can  be  retracted  or  pushed  forward  at  will.  They  aie 
■withdrawn  while  the  main  plate  is  receiving  its  ink,  and  they  are  pushed  forward 
beyond  while  receiving  their  supply  of  ink.  This  being  done  they  are  brought  to  one 
plane,  and  form  a  complete  plate  for  .printing  from. 

SIOEBOZ'TLOB,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  nfitural' order  tapotacea,  having  evergreen 
leaves  ami  axiUary  clusters  of  flowers,  natives  of  warm  climates,  and  very  widely  dii- 
^buted.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  hardness  of  their  wood,  which  is  sometimqs 
<;iilled  iron-wood,  and  is  at  least  in  some  species  so  heavy  as  to  sink  in  water.  The  wood 
of  8.  inerme,  called  mslkhout  at  the  cape  of  Ckxxi  Hope,  is  there  much  used  for  makiog 
\>pats,  bridges,  agricultural  implements,  etc. 

BI'DI:B£L-AB'BB8,  a  t.  of  Algeria,  in  the  province  of  Oran,  and  50  m.  s.  of  the  to>ra 
of  that  name.  It  is  fortified,  and  contains  barracks,  telegraph  and  post  offices.  Mar- 
kets take  place  here  every  week.  The  soil  in  (he  vicinity  is  fertile;  grain,  tobacco,  and 
fruit  are  the  chief  products.    Pop.  of  commune,  6,468. 

SID'I  MOHAMMED,  1808-73;  b.  Morocco;  son  of  Abderrahman,  whom  he  snc- 
oseded  in  1859  as  emperor  of  Morocco.  He  was  soon  involved  in  a  war  with  Spain, 
caused  by  the  robberies  of  the  Rif  pirates,  was  defeated  by  the  Spanish  under  Prim  an4 
O'Donneil,  and  obliged  to  pay  Spain  an  indemnity  of  20.000,000  piasters.  His  intro- 
4uction  of  roforms  and  the  commercial  concessions  which  ite  granted  to  foreignen 
^j^scd  several  insurrections,  in  quelling  one  of  which  he  lost  his  life. 

MID'LAW  HILLS.    Sec  FoRFAasHHiE  and  Bitauat. 

BIOKOUTH,  «  market  t.  and  watering  place  on  the  s.  coast  of  Devonshire,  at  Ute 
mouth  of  the  little  river  Sid.  Sidmouth  was  a  borough  and  market-town,  governed  by 
a  port-reeve,  as  early  as  the  18th  century.  It  was  anciently  a  place  of  some  importnnce  as 
a  flshing-lown  and  seaport,  but  the  fishery  has  declined,  and  the  harbor  is  in  great 
measure  filled  up  with  sand  and  shingle,  so  that  it  is  now  accessible  to  small  boats  only. 
Tlie  town  has  for  many  years  past  been  a  favorite  watering-place,  remarkable  for  tie 
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n>Uilne8»  and  salnbrity  of  its  cliftiate.  Tlie  bills  on  each  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Sid 
risf  to  a  considerable  heigbt,  and,  where  they  terminate  on  the  sea  coast,  form  bold  and 
lAfty  clifts,  e.  and  w.  of  the  town',  known  respectively  as  Salcombe  hill  and  High  peat, 
about  600  ft.  above  the  sea.  Owing  to  tho  narrowness  of  the  valley,  the  town  presents' 
dO' large  frontage  toward  the  sea;  mit  the  esplanade,  protected  by  a" sea  wall  1700  ft.  in 
length,  built  in  1838  to  stop  the  cncroaclnnent  of  the  sea,  forms  an  excellent  promenade. 
'VUns  and  detached  houses  extend  for  some  distance  inland  up  the  valley  of  tho  Sid  on' 
'  beth  sides  of  the  stream.  The  town  is  neatly  though  irregularly  built,  lighted  with  gas, 
and  paved,  and  contains  baths,  public  rooms,  etc.  Pop.  '71,  8,860.  Some  Romav 
remains  have  been  found  here.  Sidmouth  gives  the  title  of  viscount  to  the  Addingtoti 
family. 

SBVET,  Aloerkon,  grand-nephew  of  the  famous  sir  Philip  Sidney,  was  b.  in  tktf 
year  1^3.  He  received  a  careful  education,  and  accompanied  his  father,  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  to  Denmark  and  France,  whither  the  latter  had  been  sent  on  embassies.  In 
1641  he  served  with  some  distinction  against  the  rebels  in  Ireland,  of  which  country  his 
fatlier  was  then  lord-lieut.  for  the  king.  Subsequently,  in  1648,  along  with  his  elder 
l>rotlier,  the  viscount  Lisle,  he  crossed  to  England,  ostensibly  to  take  service  under  thei 
king,  then  at  war  with  his  parliament.  The  two  brothers,  however,  on  their  Arrival, 
joined  the  parlininentary  forces.  At  the  battle  of  Long  Marston  Moor,  in  which  he  was 
sharply  wounded,  Algernon's  courage  and  capacity  were  conspicuous;  and  in  evidence^ 
of  the  estimation  in  which  he  came  to  be  held  by  his  party,  we  find  him,  in  1646,  lieut. 
gen.  of  the  horse'  in  Ireland,  and  governor  of  Dublin;  and,  subsequently,  in  164'7  after 
receiving  the  thanks  of  the  house  of  commons  for  his  services,  appointed  governor  of 
Dover.  The  year  before,  he  had  been  returned  to  parliament  as  member  for  Cardiff. 
In  1648  he  was  one  of  the  judges  at  the  king's  trial,  and  though,  for  some  reason  not- 
explained,  he  neither  was  present  at  the  passing:  of  sentence,  nor  signed  the  warrant  of 
execution,  his  general  approval  of  the  proceedings  is  not  doubted.  He  is  reported  to- 
have  afterwara  spoken  of  the  execution  as  "the  justest  and  bravest  action  that  ever 
was  done  in  England  or  anywhere  else."  In  principle  a  severe  republican,  ho  resented 
the  ursupation  of  power  by  Cromwell,  and  during  the  protectorate  lived  in  retirement 
at  the  family  seat  uf  Pensliurst,  in  Kent.  In  1659,  on  the  meeting  of  the  restored  parlia- 
ment, Sidney  was  again  in  his  place.  He  was  nominated  one  of  the  council  of  state, 
and  shortly  after  dispatched  to  Denmark  on  a  political  mission.  After  the  restoration, 
ho  lived  precariouiily  on  the  continent,  flittinK  about  from  place  to  place,  but  in  1677, 
a  pardon  was  procured  liin  from  Charles  II. ,  and  he  returned  to  bis  native  conntn'. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  still  obdurately  republican  in  his  opinions,  and  it  is  undoubted  that  he 
schemed  for  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  establishment  of  a  republic  in  its 
stead;  for  this  end  he  solicited  the  aid  of  tbe  French  monarch,  and  there  is  evidence  of  his 
having  been  supplied  with  money  by  Barillon,  the  French  ambassador.  Obscurely  his 
designs  were  suspected,  and  in  June,  1688,  when  the  Rye  house  plot  was  announced,  the 
opportunity  was  seized  to  get  rid  of  a  man  felt  to  be  dangerous.  Along  with  his  friend' 
lord  Russell  and  others,  he  was  arrested,  and  committed  to  the  tower.  On  Nov.  21  he 
was  tried  for  high  treason  l)efore  the  brutal  JeSeries,  and  on  the  merest  mockery  of  evi- 
dence, found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  die.  On  Dec.  '7  he  was  beheaded  on  Tower  hilL 
He  met  his  death  with  heroic  firmness,  amid  general  sympathy  and  indignation.-  He 
has  ever  since  enjoyed  a  sort  of  canonized  reputation  as  a  patriot  hero  and  martyr,  and 
it  cannot  be  held  undeserved,  narrow  and  impracticable  as  we  must  admit  his  views  to 
have  been.  In  the  history  and  theory  of  government,  Sidney  was  more  deeply  learned 
than-  any  man  of  his  time.  His  IHscourses  eonceming  Oorcrnment-wete  first  published 
in  1698;  in  1704  another  edition  was  issued,  a  third  appeared  in  1751,  and  the  fourth  in- 
1772.  Sidney's  life  lins  been  written  by  S.  W.  Meadley  (Loud.  1813).  Sec  also  Bkn- 
cower's  Sidney  Papers  (Loud.  1818). 

8XDSST,  Sir  Phiup,  the  son  of  sir  Htenry  Sidney,  and  Miry,  sister  to  Robert  Dud- 
ley, the  favorite  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was  b.  at  Penshurst,  in  Kent,  on  Nov.  29,  1B54. 
When  10  years  old,  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Shrewsbury,  whence,  in  1569,  he  went  to 
Ofirist  church,  O.tford.  From  Oxford  he  passed  to  Cambridge,  which  he  left  with  a  hii^ 
reputation  for  scholarship  and  general  ability.  In  1572,  as  the  custom  then  was  for 
young  men  of  rank,  he  went  abroad  on  his  travels.  He  was  in  Paris  when  the 
,  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  took  place,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  one  of  its 
victims.  Tliereafter,  he  visited  Belgium,  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Italy;  and  in 
15?5  he  returned  home,  perfected  in  all  manly  accomplishments.  His  uncle,  Dudley, 
cnt4  of  Leicester,  was  at  this  time  in  the  zenith  of  hie  fortunes,  and  for  Sidney  a  court- 
career  lay  temptingly  open.  As  a  courtier,  his  success  was  great;  and  with  queen 
EHEabeth'  he  became,  and  continued  while  he  lived,  a  special  favorite.  In  1576,  as  a' 
mm-k  of  her  approval,  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  from  which  he 
returned  in  the  course  of  the  year  following.  Shortly  after,  he  hnd  the  boldness  to 
address  to  the  (]|ucen  a  "  remonstrance"  against  her  proposed  marriage  with  Henry  duke 
ot  AiHou,  a  union  to  which  she  seemed  herself  not  indisposed.  It  is  significant  of  the 
high  favor  in  which  he  was  held  by  her,  that  Eliznbelh,  imperious  as  she  was  In  temper, 
and  little  inclined  to  brook  such  interference,  seems  scarcely  at  all  to  have  in  this 
insLince  resented  it.    About  this  time,  a  quarrel  with  the  earl  of  Oxford  led  to  Sidnqr's- 
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temporary  retirement  from  court,  during  whicli,  at  Wilton,  the  seat  of  bis  brother-in- 
law,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  he  wrote  his  celebrated  Arcadia.  In  1583  be  consoled  him- 
self for  the  marriage  of  lady  Penelope  Devereux,  to  whom  he  bad  been  ardently 
attached,  and  wlio  figures  as  the  Stella  of  bis  poems,  by  liimself  marryiug  Frances,  the 
daugluer  of  sir  Francis  Walsiugham.  Bv  this  lady  he  had  oue  daugbler,  who  survived 
him.  In  the  spiiiig  of  1585  he  is  said  to  have  meditated  sailing  with  sir  Francis 
Drake  in  an  expedition  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies,  but  to  have  been 
expressly  foiliidden  by  Elizubetb,  on  a  ground  of  anxiety  "  lest  she  sliould  lose  the  jewel 
df  her  dominions."  It  does  not  seem  nicely  consistent  with  this  pretty  story,  that  later 
in  the  same  year  she  appointed  him  governor  of  Flushing,  whither  be  went  to  lake  part  in 
the  war  tlien  being  waged  between  uer  allies,  tlie  Hollanders,  and  the  Spanish.  As  it 
proved,  she  tlius  sent  him  to  hi.s  deatli.  At  tlie  battle  of  Zutphen,  in  Geldcrland,  after 
behaving  witli  conspicuous  gallantry,  and  having  a  horse  killed  under  him,  lie  received 
a  niusket-shot  in  the  thigh,  and  after  lingering  for  some  days  in  great  suffering,  he  died 
at  Arnlieim  on  Oct.  7,  158fl,  in  the  33(1  year  or  liis  age.  A  beautiful  trail  of  humanity  is 
recorded  of  him  as  he  was  being  borne  wounded  from  the  field.  He  complained  griev- 
ously of  thirst,  and  a  bottle  of  water  was  procurctl  for  him,  from  which,  a.«  he  was  about ' 
to  drink,  lid  was  touched  by  the  wistful  look  up  at  it  of  a  mortally  wounded  soldier,  who 
lay  clos6  by,  and  taking  it  untasted  from  his  lips,  he  handed  it  to  bis  fellow  inSieed,  with 
the  words:  "Thy  necessity  is  yet  greater  than  mine."  The  estimation  in  which  Sidney 
was  held  by  his  country  men  was  shown  in  the  passion  of  grief  with  which  the  news  of  his 
death  was  received.  Ilis  body  was  brought  to  England,  and  after  lying  for  some  time  in 
State,  was  buried  with  great  solemnity  in  the  old  cathedral  of  'St.  Paul's,  a  general 
mourning  on  the  occasion  being  observed  throughout  the  country.  The  universities 
issued  three  volumes  of  elegies  on  his  death,  and  bpcnscr,  in  his  Asirophel,  mourned  for 
Uie  loss  of  one  who  as  a  friend  had  been  dear  to  him. 

The  love  and  admiration  whicli  Sidney  won  from  his  contemporaries  was  mainly 
a  tribute  to  the  lingular  beauty  of  his  cliaracter.  His  short  life  was  illustrated  ,by 
no  brilliant  acliieveiiient;  and  bis  literary  genius,  though  tnie  and  exqulMte  in  its  kind, 
would  scarc'jly  of  itself  liave  sufficed  to  account  for  the  fervor  of  regard  lie  in?pire<i. 
But  the  purity  and  nobility  of  his  nature,  and  the  winning  courtesies  in  whicli  its 
gjentle  iiiaguauimily  expressed  itself,  took  captive  all  hearts  while  be  lived,  and  have 
bince  kept  s«cet  his  memory.  "Sublimely  mild,  a  spirit  without  spot,"  he  lives  in 
the  history  of  bis  country  as  a  rare  and  finished  type  of  English  character,  in  which 
tiie  antique  honor  of  chivalry  Is  seen  shading  into  the  graces  of  the  modern  gcullcmnn. 
Ilis  Arendi'a.  overrun  as  it  is  with  the  fnnt*siic  affectations  of  the  time,  mar  still  be  rec- 
ognizee! liy  Ih('  render  who  has  patience  to  peruse  it,  as  a  work  of -indisputable  genius, 
flushed  witli  the  lights  of  a  fine  imagination,  and  in  its  purity  and  tenderness  of  sen- 
timent, giving  an  authentic  reflex  of  the  lovely  moral  nature  of  the  writer.  His  other 
chief  work,  the  Dffenee  cf  Poeae,  published  in  1595,  after  all  that  has  since  been  written 
in  the  way  of  philosophical  exposition  on  this  and  cognate  subjects,  will  even  now 
be  found  to  repay  the  attention  of  the  reader.  Manv  of  liis  shorter  poems,  more  espe- 
cially some  of  ills  sonnets,  are  also  of  rare  merit.  Bee  Fulke  Greville's  biography  of 
Sidney,  Zotich's  memoirs  of  Sidney  (1808),  and  H.  R  Fox  'Qovt.mfi'a  Memoirs  of  Sir  P},iUp 
Sidney  (18CS). 

SISHET  SUSSEX  COXIXQE,  Cambridge,  was  founded  in  1598  by  lady  Frances 
Sidney,  countess  of  Essex,  or  rather  by  her  executors,  in  obedience  to  the  instructions 
of  her  will.  They  obtained  of  queen  Elizabeth  a  mortmain  for  the  purpose,  and  pur- 
chased of  Trinity  college  the  site  of  the  ancient  convent  of  Franciscans,  or  Gray  friars. 
There  are  10  fellowships. 

BI'SOK  (Hebr.  Zidon.  perhaps  "fishing-place"),  anciently,  a  city  of  Phcnicia,  situated 
on  tlie  0.  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  lat.  88°  84'  5'  n.,  45  m.  s.  of  Berytiis.  It  was 
built  on  a  rising  mound,  protected  by  the  sea  on  the  n.  and  w ;  while  the  bed  of  a  river 
formed  a  nnturnl  fcsse  to  the  s.,  and  the  high  hills  shielded  it  to  the  c. ;  a  double 
liarbor  gave  shelter  to  its  ships  both  in  summer  and  winter.  It  soon  rose,  both  by 
its  exceptional  position  and  the  daring  and  enterprising  character  of  its  inhabitants,  Jo 
the  higliest  rank  among  the  cities  of  Plienicia  (q.v.),  so  that  the  whole  country  is  some- 
times designated  by  the  name  of  Sidon,  "  the  great,"  "  the  metropolis."  The  extensive 
commerce  of  Sidon  is  well  known  from  ancient  authorities.  Its  colonies  extended  over 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  adjacent  islands,  the  coast  of  Thrace  and  Euhoca.  and 
even  some  parts  of  Sicilv,  Sardinia,  Spain,  the  coast  of  Cornwall  and  the  Baltic  shores, 
the  northern  parts  of  Africa,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ancient  world. 
Their  manufactures  of  glass  and  linen,  purple  dye  and  perfumes,  were  sources  of 
unbounded  wealth :  and,  whether  they  were  the  skillful  workers,  or  merely  the  exporters 
and  traders  of  those  "  divine"  works  in  gold  and  silver,  ivory  and  bronze,  which 
were  the  marvel  of  both  Greeks  and  Hebrews,  so  much  seems  certain,  that  they  man- 
aged to  lie  con!*idered  unanimously  the  most  skilful  workmen  of  their  time.  Although 
one  of  the  cities  assigned  to  tlie  Israelites  by  Joshua,  it  never  in  reality  belonged  to  them, 
but,  on  tlio  contrary,  was  every  now  and  then  in  arms  against  them,  eitlier  singly,  or  in 
league  with  some  of  their  deadliest  enemies,  and  even  subjugated  them  for  a  time. 
After  being  conquered  itself  by  Tyre,  the  daughter-city,  it  attempted  to  throw  off  the 
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yoke  at  the  inva^on  of  Plioenicia  by  Shalmanezcr,  to  which  king  it  stirrendered. 
Under  Asiiyrian,  Chaldean,  aud  Persian  domination,  it  retained  a  kind  of  itulepi-udence 
for  its  iuterndl  affairs,  and  under  the  Persians,  actually  reached  its  highest  prosperity. 
But  an  unsuccessful  revolt  against  that  power,  under  Ochus,  ended  in  its-  temporary 
ruin  (3dl  B.C.).  Speedily  rebuilt  and  repeopled,  it  opened  its  gates  to  Alexander  the 
great  (333  B.C.),  aud  from  that  time  forth  it  fell  successively  into  the  hund:4  of  Syrian, 
Greek,  aud  liomaa  rulers.  Through  the  middle  ages  little  is  heard  of  it,  except  that 
it  was  taken  by  the  Crusaders.  I)uring  part  of  the  17tli  and  18th  centuries,  it  again 
became  an  important  ijlace  of  commerce ;  but  misrule  and  violence  put  an  cud  to  its 
rising  prosperity,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  has  sunk  to  ubout  5,000.  There  is 
still  some  little  export  of  silk,  cotton,  aud  nut-galls.  It  is  now  called  baida,  occupies 
a  place  somewhat  to  the  w.  of  the-ancient  city,  and  belongs  to  the  Turkish  p:isualic  of 
Acre.    See  Phekicia. 

BTE'BSITBVSaEI]'  (Seven  Castles),  the  German  name  of  the  Austrian  principality  of 

Transylvauia  (q.  v.). 

SIX'XEIfOEBIBGE,  a  collection  of  conical  heid^ts  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  lililne,  about  23  m.  above  Cologne.  The  highest  of  the  peaks  is  il>e  LOwen- 
kopf  or  Ldwenbcrg,  1360  ft.  high;  but  the  most  famous  Is  the  Dracliunrels  (q.v.}. 

SIEDL'EC.  a  government  in  w.  Russian  Poland,  bounded  on  the  n.e.  and  e  by  the 
Bug  river;  about  5,500  sq.m. ;  pop.  73,  543,393. 

BTBSE  (Fr.  a  seat,  a  sitting  down)  is  the  sitting  of  an  army  l>efore  a  hostile  town  or 
fortres.'i  with  the  intention  of  capturing  it.  With  certain  elements,  the  success  of  a  siege 
is  bayond  doubt;  the  result  being  merely  a  question  of  time.  These  elements  are:  first, 
the  force  of  the  besiegers  shall  besutflcient  to  overcome  the  besieged  in  actual  combat, 
mail  to  man.  If  this  be  not  the  case,  the  iK-sieged,  by  a  sortie,  might  destroy  the  oppos- 
ing works,  and  drive  away  the  besiegers.  The  secoud  element  is,  tliat  the  place  must  be 
thoroughly  invested ;  so  that  no  provisions,  reinforcements,  or  other  aliment  of  war  can 
enter.  Tne  third  eleu.cnt  is,  that  the  bojiet^ers  l>e  undisturbed  from  without.  For  this 
it  is  es'iential  chat  thsre  shall  not  be  a  hostile  army  in  the  neighborhood;  or  if  there  be, 
that  the  op'iraiions  of  the  besiegers  be  protected  by  a  covering  army  able  to  cope  with 
the  enemy  s  force  in  the  field.  The  ancients  e.xecuted  gigantic  works  to  produce  these 
effects.  To  complete  the  investment,  they  built  a  high  and  strong  wall  around  the  whole 
fortress;  and  to  render  themselves  secure  from  without,  they  built  a  similar  wall  facing 
outwards,  beyond  their  own  position.  The  tlrst  was  circumvallation,  the  second  con- 
travallation.  It  was  thus  that  Caesar  fortified  himself  while  besieging  Alexia,  and  main- 
tained 60,000  men  within  his  ring.  In  modern  warfare,  it  is  considered  preferable  to 
establish  strong  posts  here  and  there  round  the  place,  and  merely  sentries  and  vedettes 
between. 

Let  us  now  assume  that  a  fortress  of  great  strength  has  to  be  reduced,  and  that  t!io 
force  of  the  enemy  iu  the  vicinity  has  been  either  subdued  or  lield  in  check  by  a  cover- 
ing army.  By  rapi<l  movements,  the  place  is  at  once  invested  on  all  sides.  'This  step 
constitutes  merely  a  blockade;  and  if  time  be  of  little  importance,  is  a  suflicient  opei-a-' 
tion,  for  hunger  must  sooner  or  later  cause  the  fortress  to  surrender;  but  if  more  ener- 
getic measures  are  required,  the  actual  siege  must  be  prosecuted.  Advantage  ia  tAken  of 
any  hidden  grotmd  to  establish  the  park  of  artillery  and  the  engineers'  pai-K ;  or  if  thero 
be  none,  these  parks  have  to  be  placed  out  of  range.  The  besieging ^force  is  no<. 
encampe<l  just  beyond  the  reach  of  the  guns  of  the  fortress;  and  tlieir  object  i-;  to  gA 
over  the  intervening  ground  and  into  the  works  without  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  con- 
centrated lire  of  the  numerous  pieces  wliich  the  defenders  can  bring  lo  bear  on  every 
part.  With  this  view,  the  place  is  approached  by  a  series  of  zigztig  trenches  so  iioiuted 
that  they  cannot  be  enfiladed  by  any  guns  in  the  fortress.  In  order  to  accotnmoaate  the 
forces  necessary  to  protect  the  workers,  the  trenches  at  certain  intervals  are  cut  latendly 
for  a  great  length,  partly  encircling  the  place,  and  affording  safe  room  for  a  large  force 
with  ample  battering  materiaL  Iriesc  are  called  parcUeU,  and  they  are  generally  three 
in  number.  The  distance  of  the  first  parallel  will  increase  as  small-arms  become  more 
deadly;  but  with  the  old  smooth-bore  muskets  it  was  usual  to  break  ground  at  600  yards 
from  the  co-/ered  way  of  the  fortress,  while  at  Sevastopol  ground  Wiis  broken  ut  8,000 
yards,  and  in  the  siege  of  Paris  by  the  Germans  the  lines  wore,  begun  at  least  4  m. 
from  the  dty.  The  locality  of  the  parallel  being  decided  on,  a  strong  body  of  men  is 
sent  to  the  ^pot  soon  ^fter  nightfall.  The  attention  of  the  garrison  is  distracted  by  false 
alarms  in  other  directions.  Half  the  men  are  armed  cap-i-pie,  and  lie  down  lieforc  the 
proposed  parallel;  while  the  other  half,  bearing  each  pick  and  shovel,  and  two  empty 
gabions,  prepare  for  work.  Each  man  deposits  the  gabions  where  the  parapet  of  the 
trench  sliould  be.  He  then  digs  down  behind  them,  filling  the  gabions  witb  the  earth 
dug  out;  and,  after  tliey  are  filled,  throwing  it  over  them,  to  widen  and  l;eighten  the 
parapet.  Before  daylight  the  working-party  is  expected  to  have  formed  sufficient  cover 
to  conceal  themselves  and  the  troops  protecting  them.  During  the  day,  they — being 
concealed  from  the  garrison — widen  and  complete  their  parallel,  making  it  of  dimen.sions 
sufficient  to  allow  of  wagons  and  bodies  of  troops  with  guns  passing  along.  During  the 
same  night,  other  parties  will  have  been  at  work  at  zigzags  of  approachjTrom  the  depots  . 
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aat  of  range  to  the  first  parallel,  which  zigzags  will  be'  probably  not  less  than  1000  yards 
la  leogtU.    As  a  rule  the  defenders  will  not  expend  anmranitiun  on  the  first  parallel,  for 

its  extent  (often  several 

miles)  will  render  the 
probability  of  doing  ma- 
terial damage  extremely 
smalL  For  this  reason 
also,  the  dimensions  of 
the  parapet  and  its  solid- 
ity are  of  far  less  imp<irt- 
ance  in  the  first  parallel 
than  in  the  more  advanc- 
ed works  of  attack.  The 
first  prallel,  AAA,  fig. 
1,  being  completed,  tnc 
engineers  select  points 
f^  near   its   extremities,  at 

_^    ^    „.      „   ,  Which  they  erect  breast- 

Ffo.l.-Siege  Works.  .^^,^3^     j^B     u,     ^^^^ 

bodies  of  cavalry,  who  are  kept  at  hand  to  resist  sorties  from  the  garrison.  The 
length  of  the  parallel  is  usually  made  sufiicient  to  embrace  all  the  works  of  two  bastions 
at  least.  Sites  are  then  chosen  for  batteries,  C,C,  which  are  built  up  of  fascines,  gabions, 
sandbags,  and  earth.  They  are  placed  at  points  in  the  parallel  formed  by  the 
prolongation  of  the  several  faces  of  the  bastions,  ravelins,  and  other  works  of 
the  fortress,  which  faces  the  batteries  are  severally  intended  to  enfilade  by  a 
ricochet  fire.  Other  batteries  will  be  formed  for  a  vertical  fire  of  mortars  and 
shell-guns.  By  these  means  it  is  hoped  that  the  traverses  on  the  hostile  ramparts 
will  be  destroyed,  the  guns  dismounted,  and  the  defenders  dispersed,  before  the  final 
approaches  bring  the  assailants  to  the  covered  way.  The  sappers  will  now  commeuoe 
their  advance  toward  the  points,  or  salient  angles,  of  the  two  bastions  to  be  attacked. 
If,  however,  the  trench  were  cut  straight  toward  the  fortress,  its  guns  could  easily 
destroy  the  workmen  and  enfilade  the  approach.  To  prevent  this,  it  is  cut  in  short 
zigzags — as  at  D — the  direction  always  being  to  a  point  a  few  yards  beyond  the  outmost 
danking  works  of  the  garrison.  The  side  of  each  trench  nearest  the  fortress  is  protected 
by  gabions  and  sandbags,  as  in  the  case  of  the  parallel.  At  intervals,  short  spurs  of 
trench,  incipient  mrallels,  are  cut,  as  at  E.  to  contain  small-arms-men,  to  act  as  guards 
to  the  sappers.  The  second  parallel  is  about  800  yards  from  the  enemy's  works  and 
has  to  bo  more  strongly  formed  than  the  first.  It  often  terminates  in  a  reboubt,  F,  to 
hold  soiiie  light  artillery  and  a  strortg  force  of  infantry,  who  could  assail  any  'sortie  in 
flank;  or  it  may  run  into  the  first  parallel,  as  G,  giving  easier  access  for  troops  than 
through  the  zigzags.  The  second  parallel  is  revetted  with  sandbags,  in  which  loopholes 
are  left  for  musketry.  After  passing  the  second  parallel,  the  angles  of  the  zigzags 
become  more  acute,  to  prevent  enfilading.  At  about  150  yards,  certain  demi-parallels, 
H,  are  cut,  and- armed  with  howitzer  batteries,  to  cleiir  the  covered- way,  while  riflemen 
also  act  from  it.  The  third  parallel  is  at  the  foot  of  the  glacis.  Thence  the  place,  after 
being  sufficiently  battered,  is  taken  bj-  a  storming-party,  who  mnke  their  way  over  the 
ghujis,  or  the  covered-way  is  topped  by  the  doimie  sap,  which  is  a  safer  plan  for  the 
army  generally,  though  much  more  deadly  to  the  sappers.  'When  the  crest  of  the 
covered-way  has  thus  been  reached,  batteries  of  heavy  artillery  will  be  there  established, 
for  tlie  purpose  of  breaching  the  walls  of  the  ravelin  and  bastion;  while  at  the  same 
timo  miners  will  first  seek  to  destroy  the  defenders'  counter-mines  (which  would  other- 
wise be  likely  to  send  these  b.itteries  into  the  air),  and  then  will  excavate  a  tunnel  to  the 
ditch,  at  the  foot  of  the  counterscarp.  If  the  branch  becomes  practicable,  a  storming- 
p«rtv  will  emerge  from  this  tunnel  or  gallery,  and  seek  to  carry  the  opposite  work  by 
hard  fighting.  If  inner  works  still  subsist,  which  would  tear  assailants  to  pieces,  the 
double  sap  may  be  continued  across  the  ditch,  if  a  dry  ditch,  right  up  tlio  breach,  that 
counter-batteries  may  be  formed.  If  the  ditch  be  wet,  means  must  be  adopted  for  a 
causeway  or  a  bridge.  By  these  means,  however  obstinate  may  be  the  defense;  if  the 
lie'sieging  force  bo  sufficiently  strong,  and  aid  do  not  arrive  from  without,  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  attack  becomes  certain.  'Vauban  raised  attack  to  a  superiority  above 
defense,  first,  by  the  introduction  of  ricochet  fire,  which  sweeps  a  whole  line;  and 
secondly,  by  originating  parallels.  Before  his  time  the  whole  attack  was.  conducted  by 
zigzag  approaches;  in  which  the  troops  actually  in  front  could  be  but  few,  and  were 
thci'cforc  unable  to  withstand  strong  sorties  of  the  garrison,  who,  in  consequence, 
frequently  broke  out  and  destroyed  the  works  of  the  besiegers,  rendering  a  siege  an 
oiteralion  of  a  most  uncertain  character. 

SIEGE  (ante).  During  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  1860-63,  the  following  important 
sie^c  operations  occured:  me  Investment  of  Yorktown  by  the  army  and  gen.  McClellan, 
which  occupied  the  month  of  April,  1862,  the  position  being  evacuated  May  3;  the 
siege  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  which  continued  at  intervals  during  the  war,  until  its  evacua- 
tion by  ih6  confederates  in  Feb.,  186S,  after  the  capture  of  Columbia  by  gen.  Sherman; 
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the  movement  against  and  siege  of  Corinth,  Hiss.,  April,  IK-May,  80,  1861;  siege  of 
Knorville,  Tenu.,  by  gen.  Longstreet  in  Dec,  1861;  siego  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  July,  82- 
8ept.  1,  1864,  by  gen.  Sherman;  opemtions  against  Vicksburg,  May-July,  1863,  by  gen. 
Grant,  resulting  in  its  surrender  July  4;  siege  of  Petersburg,  Ya.,  June,  1864-April. 
1866. 

8IX0E-ABTILL£BT  is  heavy  ordnance  used  for  battering  purposes,  and  of  too 
weighty  a  uliuract^r  to  take  the  field.  A  siege-train  of  guns  auu  their  ponderous  ammu- 
nition IS  usually  maintained  in  the  rear  of  an  army,  ready  to  be  brought  up  for  use  wliea 
required. 

KCB'GiES,  a  manufacturing  t.  of  Pnissia,  in  Westphalia,  stands  on  the  Sieg,  88  m. 
s.s.w.  of  Artisberg.  In  1675  it  had  13,003  inhabitants,  who  are  engaged  in  manufactur- 
ing leathi;r,  cotton,  and  Tvoolen  goods.  Biegen  is  also  said  to  produce  the  best  iron  in 
the  w.  of  Oermimy.  In  the  vicinity  are  numerous  iron  mines  and  smelting  furnaces. 
Its  iron  and  steel  wares  are  noted;  especially  its  files,  of  which  400  different  sorts  are 
said  to  be  niauufactured. 

SIE6EKT,  Karl  Auoitst,  b.  Germany,  1820;  studied  art  under  Ilildebrandt,  and 
at  the  DQsseldorf  academy,  1887-46;  and  has  produced  many  genre  pictures  of  great 
popularity.  Among  the  best  are  his  "  Dinner  Hour,"  "  Lay  Brother  distributing  Alms," 
and  "  Sunday  Murning."    In  1851  he  was  made  professor  of  painting  at  DOsscldorf. 

BIEVntlEO.    See  KtBKLtrNasNLiED. 

BIE'MENS,  Ernst  Werner,  b.  at  Leuthe,  near  Hanover,  in  1816.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  gymnasium  of  Lubeck  and  in  the  school  of  artillery  and  en^neering  of 
Berlin,  and  entered  the  Prussian  army  as  an  artillery  officer  in  1836.  He  studiM 
chemistry  and  electro-magnetism  and  invented  a  process  for  electro-plating  in  1841.  He 
was  the  first  to  explode  a  submarine  mine  by  electricity  (1848).  Since  1849  he  has  been 
engaged  in  the  establishment  of  telegraph  lines,  particularly  through  Russia,  Brazil, 
Spain,  and  northern  Germany.  His  researches  in  electricity  have  resulted  iu  discoveries 
and  improvements  of  great  value,  one  of  which  is  the  determining  of  the  locations  of 
injuries  in  submereed  cables,  and  also  of  charging  them  in  order  to  reduce  the  disturb- 
ing influence  of  induced  currents. 

SIEMENS,  Karl  Wilhelm,  a  German  engineer  and  physicist,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, b.  at  Leuthe.  near  Hanover,  1828.  He  was  educated  at  GOttingen;  went  to 
London  in  1843,  and  founded  there  in  1853  a  branch  of  the  Berlin  estnljlishment,  mak- 
ing telegraph  instruments  at  Woolwich,  and  having  steel  works  at  Lnndore  in  Wales. 
He  is  the  author  of  numerous  inventions,  of  which  the  principal  are  a  process  of 
"anastatic  printing;"  a  chronometric  governor  for  controlling  the  motion  of  astronomi- 
cal instruments;  a  regenerator  for  recovering  the  heat  emitted  at  the  exhaust  port  of 
caloric  engines;  a  water-meter  extensively  used  in  Europe;  (in  connection  with  his 
brother  Frederick)*  a  rcgentrnting  gas  furnace  for  tlie  production  of  high-quality  steel, 
and  a  rotJirj-  furnace  for  making  iron  and  steel  direct  from  the  ore.  He  has  been 
connected  with  telecrraph  engineering  since  1848.  He  has  publi-shed,  On  a  Bcgen- 
enUiTt  Condermcr  (1850);  On  the  Convertion  of  Heat  into  Meclianieal  Effects  (1858);  On  a 
Megeneratite  Slmm-Enmne  (1856);  and  On  the  Increase  of  Mectrieal  Resiiiance  in  Con- 
duetori,  vith  Rise  of  Temperature,  and  its  application  to  the  Measure  of  Ordinary  and 
Furnace  Temperature  (1871).  He  is  d.c.l.  of  Oxford,  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  society,  and 
a  member  of  all  the  great  technological  and  scientific  bodies  of  England  and  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe. 

BISarirA,  a  city  of  central  Italy,  60  m.  s.  of  Florence  by  railway.  Pop.  '73,  23,965. 
It  is  situated  on  three  little  hills,  separated  from  each  other  by  three  valleys,  and  higher 
than  the  other  hills  surrounding  them.  Its  climate  is  on  this  account  very  salubrious, 
notwithstanding  the  deficiency  of  water  caused  by  its  elevated  position;  to  remedy 
which,  suhtcrrnncan  aqueducts  had  been  excavated,  6  m.  in  length,  some  of  thojn 
dating  as  far  back  as  the  Roman  dominion.  Its  environs  are  not  beautiful,  consisting 
of  naked  chiy-hills,  capped  with  sandstone,  but  Uie  city  is  surrounded  by  trees  and 
avenues,  which  have  n  fine  effect.  The  handsome  square.  Piazza  del  Campo,  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  Italy.  Eleven  streets  lead  out  of  it,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  handsome 
buildings.  In  this  square  there  Is  also  the  famous  tower  called  the  Mangia,  of  prodig- 
ious height;  there  are  also  other  towers  here  and  there,  seen  from  a  great  distance — 
remnants  of  the  inhabilanls  of  the  feudal  lords.  The  streets  are  narrow,  some  paved 
with  tesselated  bricks,  and  others  flagged.  There  are  many  ancient  Gothic  pulaccs,  not 
remarkably  handsome.  In  the  Piazza  del  Campo  stands  the  Palazzo  Pubblico,  built  in 
the  18th  c,  in  which  there  arc  magnificent  rooms,  and  paintines  by  eminent  artists. 
Sienna  bos  a  fine  cathedral,  erected,  it  is  said,  on  tlie  foundations  of  the  temple  of 
Mjnerva,  begun  in  1050;  the  facade  built  in  the  18th  century.  It  is  faced  witli  black 
ana  white  marble,  and  is  covered  with  ornaments  and  sculptures.  The  pavement  is  of 
marble  tesselated.  representing  many  biblical  subjects.  In  the  different  chapels,  and  in 
the  baptistery,  tliere  arc  frescoes,  paintings,  and  statues,  by  a  number  of  distinguislied 
masters.    The  other  churches  are  also  rich  in  works  of  art.    Of  the  many  oratorios,  the 
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most  noteworthy  is  that  of  St.  Catharine  (q.T.),  occupying  the  hoQK  of  the  adnt  Bienna 
is  an  nrcliiepiscopal  see.  The  SicnDcse  are  singularly  industrious,  and  have  numerous 
manuractories  of  cloth  and  woolen,  silk  and  linen  stuffs,  of  felt  and  straw  hats,  of  wax 
and  beet-sugiir.  Tliere  are  marble  quarries  In  the  neighborhood.  There  is  a  university, 
founded  in  1330,  famous  especially  as  a  school  of  medicine,  which  has  upward  of  100 
Students.     The  Italian  spoken  at  Sieuna  is  reckoned  among  the  purest. 

Sienna  was  founded  as  a  Roman  colony  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cssar,  under  the  name 
of  Bena,  or  Sena  Julia.  There  are  no  remains  of  antiquity;  and  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  a  place  of  any  consequence  until  the  middle  ages,  when  it  became  one  of  the 
powerful  city  republics  of, Italy.  It  embraced  the  Ghibeiline  cause,  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  forces  of  Pisa,  defeated  the  Tuscan  Guelfs,  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Monte 
Aperto  (1360).  At  the  height  of  its  greatness  it  is  said  to  have  contained  300,000 
inhabitants.  Seina  produced  a  "school"  of  artists,  of  whom  the  most  distinguished 
names  are  Guido  da  Siena,  Simone  Memmi,  Bodoma,  Beccofumi,  and  BalUassare 
Peruzzi. 

8IEKNA  EASTH.    See  Burnt  SiHamA. 

SIEBaA,  a  name  applied  in  Spain,  and  in  countries  in  wliich  the  Spanish  language 
has  prevailed,  to  a  ridge  of  mountains.  The  word  means  taw,  and  is  descriptive  of  the 
'notched  or  saw-like  sky-line  of  certain  mountain-ranges.  '  ' 

SIERRA,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  California,  adioining  Nevada  on  the  e. ;  drtdned  by  the  forks 
of  the  Yuba  river;  830  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  6,623—3,457  of  American  birth;  1260  Chinese. 
The  surface  is  mountainous,  as  the  county  lies  among  the  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
of  which  some  are  from  6,000  to  8,000  ft.  high.  The  climate  is  severe;  and  bat  a  small 
part  of  the  surface  suited  for  agriculture.  Gold  is  found  in  large  quantities,  and  thete 
are  0  quartz-mills.    Ca  seat,  Downievillc. 

BIEBBA  LEOKE  (Mountain  of  the  Lion),  a  British  colonial  settlement  on  the  Sierra 
Leone  coast,  western  Africa,  The  settlement  consists  chiefly  of  a  peninsula,  about  25 
m.  long,  from  n.  to  s.,  and  12  m.  broad ;  but  several  islets,  as  the  isles  de  Loss  and  tha 
Banana  islands,  belong  to  it.  Area,  according  to  the  latest  returns,  468  sq.m. ;  pop.  ^Q, 
88,936.  a  decrease  of  1,688  since  1860.  There  were  255  whites  and  88,681  culoced; 
19,  445  males  and  19,491  females.  Pup.  72,  37,089.  The  peninsula  is  bounded  on  the 
n.  by  the  Sierra  Leone  river,  and  on  the  s,  by  Calmont  creek  and  Yawrv  bay.  Along 
the  coast  stretches  a  belt  of  rich  low-lying  land,  and  elsewhere  in  the  colony  there  are 
fertile  ti-acts;  but  the  interior  is  a  moss  of  rugged  mountains,  with  a  generally  barren 
soil.  The  climate  is  humid  and  unhealthy — thu  wet  season,  lasting  from  May  to  Novem- 
ber, being  specially  pestilential.  Tropical  fruits  and  plants  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  more 
favorable  regions,  and  coffee,  sugar,  indigo,  and  cotton  have  been  introduced  by  the 
British.  In  1872  the  exports  amounted  to  £358,633.  the  chief  articles  being  gold,  cottoa 
goods,  ground-nuts,  palm-oil,  hides,  palm-nuts,  manufactured  tobacco,  and  timber.  In 
the  same  year  the  imports  amounted  to  £111,933,  and  the  chief  articles  were  cotton 
goods  (nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  value),  gunpowder,  ready-made  apjjarel,  hardware, 
haberdashery,  and  rum.  The  revenue  in  1874  amounted  to  £95,326,  and  the  expendi- 
ture to  £93,643.  In  1877  Sierra  Leono  and  Gambia  exported  to  Great  Britain  goods 
•valued  at  £176,111,  and  imported  thence  to  the  value  of  £604,891.  The  colony  is  ruled 
by  a  crown-appointed  governor,  assisted  by  a  council.  In  1866  Sierra  Leone,  the  Gam- 
bia, the  Gold  Coast,  and  Lagos  were  placed  under  one  general  government,  to  be  called 
the  "government  of  the  west  African  settlement." 

The  settlement  of  Sierra  Leone  was  established  in  1787,  when  470  destitute  negroes 
were  removed  to  it  from  London  by  a  body  of  philanthropists;  and  1196  negroes  were 
sent  to  it  from  Nova  Scotia — the  climate  of  which  had  proved  too  severe  for  them — ^in 
1790.  The  population  was  also  increased  by  oilier  bands  of  people  of  color;  and  after 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  1807,  the  slaves  captured  by  British  cruisers  have 
been  put  ashore,  and  settled  here.  In  1820  the  settlement  contained  only  12,000  inhab- 
itants, or  less  than  a  third  of  its  present  population. 

BIEBBA  HA'DBS,  a  name  riven  to  central  portions  of  the  great  chain  of  Cordilleras 
or  Rocky  mountains,  in  Mexico,  from  lat.  19°  to  25°  n.,  and  in  New  Mexico,  to  the 
great  western  range,  from  lat.  34°  to  88°  north.  These  ranges,  but  partially  explored, 
contain  some  of  the  richest  silver  mines  in  the  world. 

BIEBBA  HOBEKA,  a  mountain-range  in  Spain,  on  the  southern  border  of  New  Cas- 
tile, and  between  the  modern  provinces  of  Ciudad  Real  and  Jaen.  It  separates  the 
upper  portions  of  the  basins  of  the  Guadiana  on  the  n.,  and  of  the  Guadalquivir  on  the 
a..  Slid  rises  in  iis  highest  point  to  5,600  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  Don  Quixote,  and  is  the  scene  of  many  of  the  incidents  therein  described. 

BTEBBA  HZYA'DA  (Snotoi/  Range),  a  mountain  range  of  Spain  in  Andalusia, 
extending  e.  from  Padul,  12  m.  s.  of  Granada,  to  the  frontiers  of  the  modern  province 
of  Almeria,  is  60  m.  in  lecgth,  from  20  to  80  m.  in  breadth,  and  covers  an  area  of 
upward  of  1000  sq.miles.    It  is  continued  on  the  n.e.  by  the  Sierra  de  la  Filabras,  and 
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forms  A  portion  of  the  watershed  between  the  stream*  that  flow  into  the  Mediterranean 
and  those  that  flow  into  the  Atlantic.  The  peali  of  Mulbacen  reaches  a  height  of 
11,678  ft. ,  and  is  the  highest  summit  not  only  of  the  Spanish  peninsulii,  but  of  the  whole 
of  Europw  w.  of  the  Alps.  The  peak  of  Vefeta  is  11,887  ft.  high.  The  range  receives 
its  name  from  the  perpetual  suow  which  covers  the  highest  summits.  The  views  from 
the  summits,  from  which,  on  the  s.,  may  be  seen  the  faint  outline  of  the  African  coast,  . 
on  the  n.  the  jagged  sterrus  of  the  Castiles,  can  hardly  be  surpassed  in  beauty  and  niag- 
Liflcence  by  any  m  Europe. 

SIESBA  RXVAOA,  a  range  of  mountidns  in  California,  forming  a  portion  of  its  east- 
ern boundary,  is  the  source  of  a  multitude  of  rivers,  which  swell  ihe  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin.  The  range  extends  from  n.w.  to  8.e.  450  miles,  and  Is  united  to  tlic  Coast 
range,  which  runs  pnruUel  with  the  P'aciflc,  by  mount  San  Bernardino.  Among  Ilia 
higher  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  are  Saddle  peak,  7,200  ft.  high;  Table  mouutuin,^,0(K> 
ft. ;  ana  the  Buttes,  9,000  feet.  Here  are  immense  deposits  of  gold  quartz,  with  steam 
nnd  water  power  crushing-miila;  deep  tunnels  and  mines,  increasing  with  their  depth 
their  yearly  product. 

8IZTE8,  EMiumiKL  Joskph,  Comtc,  who,  as  the  abb€  Sicyte,  prominently  figures 
in  the  history  of  the  French  revolution,  was  born  at  Frgjus,  May  8,  1748.  He  waa 
eduaited  at  the  university  of  Paris  witli  a  view  to  his  entering  the  church ;  and  on  the 
completion  uf  his  studies  be  obtained  the  appointment  at  Treguier,  in  Bretaguc  (1775), 
whence,  in  1780  he  was  transferred  to  the  cathedral  of  Clmrtres,  of  ihe  diocese  of  which 
he  became  chancellor  and  vicar-general.  Ho  had  early  imbibed  the  extreme  libeml 
opinions  on  all  matters  social  and  political  which  were  prepariug  the  French  revolution;  . 
and  when,  in  1780,  the  states-general  were  summoned,  he  issued  his  famous  pamphlet, 
entitle<l  Qu'etUee  qtie  le  Tiers  Etai?  Tliis  work,  which  claimed  for  the  people  political 
recognition,  naturally  enough  obtained  an  immense  popularity  for  its  author,  and  pro- 
corea  his  ck-ciion  as  onu  ol  the  deputies  for  Paris.  Mainly  through  his  urgency  ant,^ 
influence  it  was  that,  on  June  16, 17tj9,  the  representatives  of  the  pecole  took  the  decisive 
step  of  constituting  themselves  into  an  independent  body,  and  became  the  national 
assembly.*  Of  thia.body. ho  continued  for  some  lime  to  be  one  of  the  most  prominent 
and  leading  flgures.  In'  1791  he  was  elected  to  the  legislative  assembly,  then  convened, 
as  member  for  the  department  of  Paris.  By  this  time,  however,  he  hud  sunk  somewhat  . 
from  his  first  pre-eminence;  bolder  and  fiercer  spi.-its  had  passed  him  iu  the*  race  for 
power  and  popularity,  and  where  ho  had  once  led,  I:o  now  reluctantly  followed.  In  tho 
convention  of  1792,  to  which  hs  -vras  elected  as  deputy  of  the  department  of  La  Sarthc, 
he  prudently  refrained  from  any  active  participation  in  the  debates,  and  en  the  occasion 
of  the  king  3  trial  ho  recorded  a  silent  vote.  While  Robespierre  nnd  his  party  were  ia 
power,  ho  consulted  his  safety  by  retiring  from  Paris.  When  afterward  asked,  what  he 
nad  clone  during  the  reign  of  terror,  he  ouietly  replied  :  Xai  tSeu  ("  I  have  lived '").  X)n 
(he  fall  of  nobcspierrc  he  returned  to  his  post  in  the  convention,  and  resumed  his  active 
interest  in  nfldrs,  Iiecominga  member  of  the  new  committee  of  public  safety.  He  was 
engaged  chiefly  in  the  department  of  foreign  pqjlcy,  and  he  went  as  ambassador  to  Hol- 
land and  Berlin  successively  to  negotiate  treaties  of  alliance.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  directory  in  1799.  and  amonz  other  reactionary  measures,  he  succeeded  in  closing  the . 
celebrated  Jacobin  club.  Perceiving  that  a  stable  government  was  on  no  other  terms 
possible,  he  became  anxious  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  some  powerful  military  leader, 
the  more  particularly  a.s  he  was  ambitious  above  all  things  of  giving  France  a  "  consti- 
tution" (of  which  he  had  drawn  up  one  or  several);  and  on  the  return  of  Bonrparte  from 
Egypt,  he  entered  into  a  league  with  him.  the  result  of  which  was  the  revolution  of  the 
18th  Bnimaire  (Nov.  9,  1799),  and  the  institution  of  the  consulate.  SleySs,  Napoleon,  and 
Roger  Diicos  being  the  three  first  consuls.  Speedily,  however,  Sieyes  discovered  in  his 
new  ally  his  mnstcr.  As  to  the  distribution  of  power  in  the  new  constitution  to  be 
formed,  he  and  Napoleon  differed  irreconcilably;  the  man  of  bayonets  was  the  stronger: 
his  political  nostrums  never  got  beyond  the  paper  on  which  they  were^vritten;  nnd 
finally,  in  disgust  at  the  subordinate  position  into  which  he  found  himself  about  to  sink, 
Bieyits  threw  up  his  place  in  the  government.  As  a  reward  of  his  services,  he  i^ceived 
on  tiis  retirement  a  sum  of  600.000  francs  and  tiie  estate  of  Crosne :  afterward  exchanged 
for  the  equivalent  of  a  splendid  hotel  in  Paris  and  the  lands  of  Fainanderie,  in  the  park 
of  Versailles.  Also  the  title  of  count  was  conferred  uikju  him.  Sbbpequently  the 
presidency  of  the  senate  was  offered  him,  but  he  declined  it,  and  never  afterward  con- 
cerned himself  in  public  affaii-s.  Banished  at  the  restoration,  lie  did  not  return  to  France 
till  after  the  revolution  of  ISSO;  and  In  Paris,  on  June  20,  1836,  he  died.  During  the 
revolution  Siey^  drew  up  a  good  many  papers  of  one  kind  and  nnotltei-;  but  he  is  chiefly 
remembered  for  his  plan  of  a  new  constitution,  which,  however,  is  very  little  known. 
Mignel's  TliiUrire  de  la  Revolution  contains  a  description  of  it:  and  under  the  title  of 
Iheorie  CoMtHutumeUe  of  Siey^,  and  CoruHtution  d»  FAn  VIII.,  If.  Boulay  (de  la 
Meurihe)  published  (Par.  1836)  from  Sieyds  own  Mimoiru  InidH*  a  more  dotalTed 
account. 

BIOEL,  Fkaitz.  b.  ZInsheim,  Baden,  1824;  edncated  at  the  military  school  at  Carb- 
ruhe;  adjt  in  the  army  of  the  grand-duke  of  Baden,  1^7.     Resigniag  his  conmi<«- 
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•slon  in  the  army  he  particip&ted  in  the  revolution  of  18tt,  and  'wng  appointed  minister 
of  war  by  revolutionary  leaders  in  the  same  year.     Ho  fouglit  against  Ihc  Prussians,  car- 
ried the  remnant  of  liia  forces  into  Switzerhmd,  and,  expelled  fi'om  tlicnce,  took  passage 
for  thiB  country,  where  lie  taught  mnthematics  in  Dr.  Kudolph  Dalon'a  academy  in  Nctr 
■York,  and  married  his  daughter.     He  joined  the  slate  militia;  commiubiousd  maj.  of  tLc 
6th  regiment.     He  wna  a  professor  in  a  college  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1858.     At  Ihe  begin- 
ning of  the  war  of  the  rebellion  ho  entered  the  union  army  as  col.  of  the  8d  Missouri 
volunteers,  assisting  in  the  capture  of  camp  Jackson,  at  the  battle  of  Carthage,  and  at 
Wilson's  creek  second  in  command  under  gen.  Lyon.    In  charge  of  a  brigade  he  went 
.through  the  s.  Missouri  campaign;  was  prominent 'in  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridpc;  resigned 
In  lii6<2;  accepted  a  commission  as  maj.gcti.  a  month  later,  and  was  phiced  in  command 
of  Harper's  Ferry.     A  few  months  after,  he  took  command  of  Fremont's  army  corps, 
.served  through  the  Virginia  campaign  and  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Kun;  commanded  the 
dept.  of  AVcst  Virginia,  1804,  was  register  of  New  York  city  1871,  and  was  piomincnt 
'In  politics  in  1876. 

SIOEIirO,  The  Act  of,  is  nothing  more  than  a  very  long-drawn  inspiration,  in  which 
a  larger  quantity  of  air  than  usual  is  made  to  cuter  the  liiugs.  This  is  continually  tak- 
ing phicu  to  a  moderate  degree,  and  Dr.  Carpenter  remarks  that  it  particularly  occurs 
when  the  attention  is  released,  after  having  been  fixed  upou  an  object  which  has  strongly- 
excited  it,  and  which  has  prevented  our  feeling  the  insutfleiency  of  the  ordinary  move- 
.  ments  of  respiration.  Hence  this  action  is  often  a  simple  result  of  deficient  aeration; 
while  in  other  cases,  as  is  universally  known,  it  is  excited  by  n  depressed  state  of  the 
feelings. 

I       SIGHT,  Defects  of.    Under  this  head  wo  shall  consider  such  affections  of  the  eyc- 
slgbt  as  are  due  to  some  known  or  unknown  peculiiurity  of  the  opiicnl  apparatus  (indud- 

•  ing  the  optiu  nerve)  not  dependent  ou  disease — viz.,  Mort-iight,  long-sight,  double  cmon, 
«<MrJ>UHdne»»,  and  night-bUndnen. 

Sliori-stg/it,  nearsig/it,  or  myopia  (derived  from  the  Greek  words  myo,  I  close,  cj?*,  the 
eye),  is  often  popularly  confounded  with  dim  or^neok  sight;  but  in  reality  short-sight 
applies  exclusively  to  thorange  and  not  to  tbe  power  of  sight,  and  a  short -sighted  per- 
son may  possess  tbe  acutest  power  of  vision  for  near  objects.  In  this  aSeclion  the  rays 
which  ought  to  come  to  a  focus  upon  the  retina  converge  to  a  point  more  or  less  in  front 
of  it.  The  cause  of  this  defect  probably  differs  in  different  persons.  It  may  arise  from 
over-convexiiy  of  the  cornea  or  the  fens,  from  undue  density  or  abundanc-e  of  ihe 
humors  of  the  eye,  from  elongation  of  the  globe  in  its  antero-posterior  ditimetcr,  or 
from  an  imperfect  power  of  the  eye  to  adjust  I;self  to  objects  at  various  distances.  The 
distance  at  which  objects  arc  perceived  most  distinctly  by  the  perfectly  normal  eye 
ranges  from  16  to  20  in.;  an  eye  which  cannot  perceive  objects  distinctly  beyond  10 
in.  inuy  fairly  be  regarded  as  short-sighted;  and  m  extreme  eases  the  point  of  distinct 
vision  may  be  8,  3,  or  even  only  1  in.  from  the  eye.  Sliort-sight  is  frequently  hered- 
•itary  in  families.  As  a  general  rule  the  inhabitants  of  towns  are  much  more  liable  to  it 
than  persons  living  in  llie  country,  and  students  and  literary  men  arc  the  most  liable  of 
alL  Whilo  in  the  foot-guards,  consisting  of  nearly  10,000  men,  "not  half  a  dozen  men 
have  been  discharged,  nor  have  a  dozen  recruits  been  rejected  on  account  of  this  imper- 
fection, in  a  space  of  20  years,  in  one  college  at  Oxford  no  less  than  32  short-fighted 
men  (or  myopes,  cs  they  are  termed  by  some  oculists)  weie  met  willi  out  of  127"  (Don- 

,  ders.  On.  the  Accommodation  and  JUfraction  of  ihe  Kye,  Lond.  1864,  p.  842).     The  fre- 
quency of  this  affection  in  the  cuUivated  ranks  points  directly  to  lt«  principal  cause — 

'  tension  of  tlie  eyes  for  near  objects.  The  myopia  depending,  as  Donders  believes,  upon 
prolong:ition  of  the  visual  axis,  this  eminent  physiologist  mquires:  "How  is  this^ro- 
loogation  to  be  explained?  Three  factors  may  here  come  under  observation:  1.  Rres- 
»uro  of  the  muscles  on  the  cye-ball  in  strong  convergence  of  the  visual  axis;  2.  Increased 
pressure  oi»tlie  fluids  resulting  from  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  eyes  in  the  stooping 
position;  8.  Congestive  processes  in  the  base  of  the  eye,  which, leading  to  softening, 
give  rise  to  extension  of  the  membranes.  That  in  increased  pressure  the  extension 
occurs  principally  at  the  posterior  pole  is  explained  by  the  want  of  support  from  (be 
muscles  of  the  eye  at  that  part.  Now,  in  connection  with  the  causes  mentioned,  the 
Injurious  effect  of  fine  work  is,  by  imperfect  illumination,  still  more  increa.«ed;  for 
•  thus  it  is  rendered  necessary  that  the  work  be  brought  closer  to  the  eyes,  and  that  the 
stooping  position  of  the  head,  particularly  in  reading^  and  writing,  is  also  increased. 
Hence  it  Is  that  in  schools  where,  by  bad  light,  ihe  pupils  read  bad  print  in  the  evening, 
or  write  with  pale  ink,  the  foundation  of  myopia  is  mainly  laid.  On  the  contrary,  in 
watchmakers,  although  they  sit  the  whole  day  with  a  magnifying-glass  in  one  eye,  we 
observe  no  development  of  myopic,  undoubtedly  because  they  fix  their  work  only  with 
one  eye,  and  therefore  converge  but  little,  and  because  they  usually  avoid  a  very  stoop- 
ing position."— Op.  Bit.  pp.  843,  844. 

So  far  from  short-sightedness  improving  in  advanced  life,  as  Is  popularly  believed,  it 
is  too  frequently  a  progressive  affection ;  and  every  progressive  myopia  is  threatening 
■with  respect  to  the  future.  "  If,"  says  Donders,  "  it  conUnues  progressive,  the  eye  will 
aoon,  with  troublesome  symptoms,  become  less  available^  and  not  unfrequently,  at  the 
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ago  of  50  or  60,  if  not  much  carlieT,  tlio  power  of  vision  is  irrevocably  lost,  whet&er 
through  separation  of  the  retina  from  the  choroid,  from  effusion  of  blood,  or  froni' 
atrophy  and  degeneration  of  the  yellow  spot." 

In  iho  treatment  of  myopia  the  principal  objects  are:  1.  To  prevent  its  further  deyel- 
opement  and  the  occurrence  of  secondary  disturbances ;  and  2.  By  means  of  suitable 
glasses,  to  render  the  use  of  the  myoptic  eye  easier  and  safer. 

1.  To  effect,  if  possible,  tlie  first  object,  the  patient  must  look  much  at  a  distance,) 
but  ns  we  cannot  absolutely  forbid  his  looliing  at  near  objects,  spectacles  must  be  pro- 
vided whicli  render  vision  dislinct  at  from  16  to  18  inches.  Moreover,  it  isdesirabjetiiab 
at  intervals  of  a  half  hour  worlc  should  be  discontinued  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  and  noi  , 
working  in  a  stooping  position  sliould  be  permitted.  Tlie  patient  should  read  with  th» 
book  in  the  liand,  and  in  writing  should  use  a  hi>'h  and  sloping  desk. 

2.  The  optical  remedy  for  short-sight  obviously  consists  in  concave  glasses  of  a  f  ocnsi ' 
suited  to  the  individual  case.    At  first  sight  it  might  be  supposed  that  glasses  with  ai 
concavity  exactly  sufi9cient  to  neutralize  the  defect  in  the  eye  would  always  sufllce;> ' 
and  when  the  gfasses  are  used  exclusively  for  distant  vision  (for  example,  in  the  double 
eye-glass,  which  is  onlv  at  intervals  held  before  the  eye),  or  when  tlie  affection  is  slight, 
and  the  eye  is  otherwise  healthy,  perfect  neutralization  is  admissible;  but  so  many  cir- 
cumstanccs  forbid  the  complete  neutralization  of  the  myopia  that  au  oculist  uf  reputai ' 
tion  should  always,  if  possible,  be  consulted  as  to  the  choice  of  spectacles.    Glasses,  if 
injudiciously  selected,  usually  aggravate  the  evil  they  are  Intended  to  remedy;  and  ini 
connection  with  tiiis  subject  wc  must  warn  our  readers  against  tho  prevalent  habit  of 
employing  a  single  eye-glass;  it  is  most  prejudicial  to  the  eye  which  is  left  unemployedy> 
gad  often  lea:ls  to  its  permanent  injury.  ' 

•  Long-tight  and  premyopia  (derived  from  the  Greek  words  presbys,  an  aged  person,  and- 
ip»,  the  eye)  are  usually  considered  by  English  writers  as  synonymous  tenus.     Doudcrs,-, 
who  is  now  universally  accepted  as  the  highest  authority  on  this  department  of  eye-affec-  > 
tions,  maintnius  tliat  "  the  term  presbyopia  is  to  ho  restricted  to  the  condition  in  which, - 
as  the  result  of  the  increase  of  years,  the  range  of  accommodation  is  diminished,  and  the' 
vision  of  near  objects  is  interfered  with."    As  from  youth  up  to  extreme  old  age,  the 
vision  of  near  objects  becomes  progressively  more  and  more  difficult,  it  is  impossible  to< 
fix  any  limit  as  the  commencement  of  presbyopia.     In  practice,  however,  a  word  is 
required  which  indicates  the  condition  in  whicli  th3  eye,  at  a:i  advanced  period  of  life, 
and  sometimes  sooner,  requires  convex  spectacles  for  distinct  near  vision,  as,  for  exam- 

Ele.  for  reading,  and  this  word  is  pi-esbi/opia.     In  this  state,  the  nearest  point  of  distinct' 
inocular  vision  is  found  to  lie  about  8  in.  (or  double  the  ordinary  distance)  from  tliO' 
eye,  and  at  this  point  I>onders  arbitrarily  places  the  commencement  of  presbyopia.  This 
condition,  wliicli  is  as  natural  a  concomitant  of  advanced  life  as  gray  hairs  or  wrinkles, 
is  occasionally  met  with  in  young  persons.     In  these  coses,  it  generally  arises  from  intes- 
tinal irritation,  and  ma^  be  a  precursor  of  amaurosis;  henca  such  cases  should  be  care- ' 
fully  watched.     In  ordinary  prcjsbyopia,  the  defect  is  at  once  remedied  by  the  use  of 
glasses  of  low  convex  power,  as  of  30  or  24  in.  focus,  which  should,  however,  only  bo 
worn  during  re.iding  and  writing,  and  not  constantly.     Although  the  improper  use  of 
convex  ghisses  is  not  by  any  means  so  dangerous  as  the  incon.siderate  use  of  concave 
glasses,  the  advice  of  a  good  oculist  regarding  the  choice  of  spectacles  is  well  worth  his  ° 
fee. 

DouKe  vision,  or  diplopia,  is  of  two  kinds.     It  may  arise  from  a  want  of  harmony 
in  the  movements  of  the  two  eyes,  the  vision  of  each  eye  singly  being  perfect;  or  there 
may  be  double  vision  with  one  eye  only.     Tho  first  form  may  occur  (1)  in  csisea  of 
squinting,  or  (2)  in  cases  of  paralysis  of  one  or  more  of  the  mnscles  of  the  orbit.     In 
ca.scs  of  squinting  (q.  v.),  the  vision  of  the  most  distorted  eye  is  almost  always  imperfect; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  impressions  on  the  tworetintearesimilarin  kinds  but  dissimilar ' 
in  form.    The  mind  takes  cognizance  only  of  the  former;  so  that  a  person  with  a  hnd- 
squint  sees  objects  with  the  sound  eye  only.     But  if  tlie   sight  of  both  eyes  is  nearly  • 
equal,  as  often  is  the  case  when  the  squint  is  not  very  well  marked,  (louble  vision  results 
whenever  both  eyes  are  employed  together,  in  consequence  of  images  of  nearly  equal- 
intensity  falling  on  non-corresponding  parts  of  the  two  retinse.     This  variety  of  dotlble 
vision,  althougli  annoying,  is  perfectly  harmless.     When  double  visiim  arises  from  mus- 
cular paralysis,  disease  of  the  brain  of  a  serious  nature  is  to  be  apprehended,  although 
the  affection  sometimes  appears  to  arise  from  exposure  to  cold.     The  second  form  of 
double  vision — viz.,  double  vision  with  a  single  eye — is  a  much  more  rare  affection  than 
the  preceding  one,  and  depends  upon  some  irregular  refraction  of  the  cornea  or  lens. 
Color-blindnegs  is  noticed  under  its  own  name. 

NigJU-Uindness,  or  hemeralopui  (from  the  Greek,  signifying  "day-sight  "),  is  a  peculiar 
form  of  intermittent  blindness,  the  subjects  of  which  see  perfectly  with  an  ordinary 
light,  but  become  entirely  and  almost  instantaneously  blind  as  soon  as  twilight  com- 
mences. It  is  seldom  met  with  in  this  country  except  among  sailors  just  returned  from, 
tropical  regions.  It  is  frequent  among  the  natives  of  some  parts  of  India,  who  attribute 
it,  as  our  own  sailors  do.  to  deeping  exposed  to  the  moonbeams.  The  most  probable 
csnsc  of  the  affection  is,  however,  exhaustion  of  the  power  of  tlie  retina  from  over- 
excitement  from  excessive  light,  so  that  this  organ  is  rendered  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  weaker  stimulating  action  of  twilight  or  moonlight.    All  that  suggests  itself  in  the-  - 
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waj  of  treatment  ia  to  protect  the  eyes  from  strong  light  durbgthedaj,  and  to  pieaciibe 
'  quinine  and  a  nourishing  mixed  diet. 

SnoiB-blindneu  must  be  regarded  as  an  allied  affection  to  the  preceding. 

SIGHT  OF  A  GUX.    See  Ouhkbrt. 

nOILLA'SIA,  a  genus  of  fossil  plants  which  are  of  importance  because  of  their  singn 
br  structure,  and  their  remarkable  abundance  in  the  coul  measures.  They  seem  to  have 
contributed  more  than  nny  other  genus  of  plants  to  the  formation  of  coal.  The  roots  of 
•igillaria  are  found  preserved  in  tlie  shale  which  forms  the  floor  of  all  coal-seams.  These 
roots  were  originally  supposed  to  be  distinct  plants,  iind  have  received  the  generic  name 
of  stigmaria.  The  most  feasible  notion,  and  that  generally  accepted  regarding  them, 
-was  tiiiit  they  were  fleshy  water-plants,  with  numerous  linear  leaves,  articulated  to  the 
•tem  by  pupilliB,  which  were  buried  in  deep  cylindrical  hollows  in  the  stem.  Brongniart 
first  suspected  lliat  they  were  roots,  and  Binney  placed  the  question  beyond  doubt  by 
.  discovering  a  specimen  in  which  the  trunk  of  a  sigillaria  rose  from  the  crown  of  a  stig- 
f  maria.  Several  observers  have  subsequently  seen  these  fossils  also  in  actual  contact.  It 
is  believed  that  the  mud  (now  converted  into  shale)  in  which  they  grew  was  very  soft, 
and  easily  permitted  the  passage  of  the  large  roots,  while  they  gave  off  all  uround 
innumerable  largo  hollow  rootlets.  The  stems  of  sigillaria  are  abundant  in  the  coal-beds. 
They  are  marked  by  parallel  longitudinal  flutings,  and  regular  scars  formed  by  the  base 
of  the  leaf-stalks,  which  had  fallen  off.  They  ar6  known  to  have  attained  a  height  of 
to  ft.  and  a  diameter  of  5  feet.  The  stem  rose  without  branching  till  near  the  summit, 
when  it  branched  several  times  dichotomouslv.  'The  proportion  of  woody  mutter  to  cel- 
lular tissue  in  the  stem  was  very  small,  "^fhe  woody  liber  is  characterized  by  the 
,  abundance  of  scalariform  vessels,  similar  to  those  which  occur  in  Upidodendron,  and  in 
the  recent  vascular  cryptogamia.  The  stem  is  seldom  fouud  preserved  so  as  to  exhibit 
any  structure,  or  even  its  cylindrical  form;  it  generally  occurs  as  a  double  layer  of  coal, 
showing  on  the  outer  surfaces  the  scars  produced  by  tlie  buses  of  the  leaf -stalks.  The 
'form  and  arrangement  of  these  scars  have  been  used  to  distinguish  the  species,  and, 
indeed,  no  other  materials  exist,  for  hitherto  no  foliage  of  any  kind  has  been  certainly 
found  connected  with  the  trunks.  The  restoration  of  the  genus  has  been  consequently 
quite  imaginary.  Some,  with  Brongniart,  have  supposed  that  the  trunk  terminated  in  a 
crown  of  simple  leaves,  like  lliat  of  many  paftns,  and  that  it  was  a  gymnosperm  near  to 
tbacycitds.  Others,  with  King,  consider  that  the  fronds  of  pecopterU  nervosa,^  which  are 
very  abundant  in  the  coal  measures,  are  its  foliage,  and  they  would  restore  it  so  as  to 
have  the  appearance  of  a  modem  tree  fern.  And  others,  with  Binney,  consider  that  its 
affinities  are  nearer  to  Upidodendron,  and  that  some  of  the  numerous  fragments  which  have 
been  referred  to  this  genus  may  really  be  the  branches  of  the  Eigillari.'v.  They  would 
restore  it  as  if  it  were  a  huge  lycopodium,  and  refer  to  it  some  of  those  fruits  which, 
under  the  names  of  lepidostrobui  sjiA  flemingites,  Iiave  been  described  by  Brown,  Hooker, 
and  Carruthcrs. 

SIOISHUMl),  Emperor  of  Germany  (1411-37),  was  the  son  of  the  emperor  Karl  IV. 
He  was  well  educated,  and  having  mr.rried  Maria  of  Aniou,  on  her  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Hungary  he  l)ecame  chief  administrator  of  that  kingdom.  The  death  of  his 
wife  in  1893  made  him  king  of  Himgary :  and  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  oF  more 
than  100.000  men,  composed  of  Hungarians,  French.  Germans,  and  Polc.<>,  he  attempted 
to  relieve  the  Byzantine  empii-e  from  the  fierce  Turks,  but  was  terribly  defeated  at 
Nicopolis  (Sept.  28,  1396).  On  his  return  to  Hungary,  he  fotind  on  the  throne  a  new 
monarch,  Ladislas  of  Naples,  who  imprisoned  him  (1401);  hut  through  the  good  offices 
of  bis  elder  brother,  Wenceslas,  he  was  freed,  and  obtained  the  throne  (1402),' rewarding 
bis  elder  brother  by  snatching  from  him  his  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  which  he  retained  for 
some  time.  In  1411  be  was  proclaimed  emperor,  on  the  de.ith  of  Rupert.  He  wag 
present  at  the  council  of  Constance,  which  he  had  prevailed  upon  pope  John  XXIII.  to 
hold  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the  Hussite  and  other  schisms.  He  contented 
himself  with  protesting  against  the  violation  of  the  imperial  safe-conduct  wliich  was 
given  to  Huss,  and  ultimately  consented  to  his  judicial  murder,  for  the  purpose,  as  his 
apologists  say,  of  conciliating  the  council,  and  so  settling  the  disputes  concerning  the 
papacy.  His  succession  to  the  throne  of  Bohemia,  after  his  brother  s  death,  was  opposed 
oy  the  Hu.ssites,  who  were  now  in  insurrection;  and  after  a  fmitless  attempt  to  conquer 
them,  he  confined  himself  to  the  defense  of  Hungary  against  the  Turks,  whom  he 
defeated  in  a  great  battle  near  Nissa  (1419).  For  ten  years  afterward,  he  left  Germany 
very  much  to  the  guidance  of  its  self-willed  petty  rulers,  who  speedily  brought  the 
country  into  such  n  deplorable  state  that  they  were  glad  to  beseech  Bigismimd  to  return 
to  the  helm  of  affairs — which  he  did,  but  with  little  good  effect.  He  obtained,  by  con- 
cessions to  the  Calixtines  (q.v.),  the  crown  of  Bohemia  in  1436;  but  once  on  the  throne, 
b^.  gradually  withdrew  these  concessions,  which  provoked  such  discontent  that  his  death 
(1437)  alone  averted  a  civil  war.  Sigismund  possessed  a  large  intelligence,  and  remark- 
able political  talents,  but  these  were  much  neutralized  by  his  impetuosity,  indecision, 
8clfl!>hness,  and  extraordinary  .avarice;  and  his  wcll-meanmg  endeavors  after  peace  and 
improvement  ended  in  nothing.  Carlyle  distinguishes  Sigismund  by  the  epithet  supra 
grimmatieam,  in  allusion  to  bis  answer  to  a  cardinal  at  the  council  of  Constance,  who 
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yentiired  to  correct  bis  majesty's  grammar — "I  am  the  Boman  king,  and  above  gram- 
mar." 

BIOISMTTin),  wortliily  Bumnmed  the  Gmeat,  Kins  ot  Poland,  was  the  youngest  son 
of  Caaiinir  IV.,  and  was  Ixirn  at  Kozi6nice,  1467.  He  was  chosen  grand  ifuku  of  Lith- 
uania, 1606,  antl  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Polnod  on  Dec.  8  of  the  same  year. 
The  affairs  of  Poland  and  Lithuania  were  at  that  time  in  a  sad  condition;  the  southern 
portions  of  the  country  reduced  almost  to  a  desert  by  the  ravages  of  the  Tartars,  -while 
the  east  wa.s  continually  in  ,dread  of  the  Russians,  who  had  become  an  inde]:>eDdent, 
united,  and  powerful  monarchy.  The  Russians  invaded  Lithuania,  and  conquered  some 
proviuces,  but  Sigismund  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  them  at  Orszu  on  the  Dnieper 
(July  14,  1508).  Bogdan,  pribce  of  Moldavia  and  Wallschia,  now  invaded  the  southern 
provinces,  as  that  semi-barbarous  race  were  accustomed  to  do  without  let  or  liindranre; 
but  he  was  so  decisively  routed  on  the  banks  of  the  Dniester,  that  he  gladly  agreed  to 
acknowledge  himself  a  vassal  of  Poland.  Disregarding  the  suggestions  of  the  pope  to 
head  a  crusade  against  the  Turks,  Sigismuud  next  read  the  Tartars,  tiirough  his  gen., 
Ostrogski,  a  very  forcible  lesson,  in  1512,  against  aggressive  practices,  wliich  cost  them 
27,000  men,  and  assured  the  tranquillity  of  his  frontier  for  a  long  period.  His  alliance 
in  1518  with  Stephen  Zapoli,  vuyvmle  of  Transylvania,  whose  daughter,  Btu'bani,  he  also 
married,  alarmed  the  emperor  Slnximilian,  wlu)  incited  the  Russians  to  resume  their 
aggressions,  which  that  ill-advised  nation  cheerfully  agi'eed  to  do;  paying  dearly  for 
their  rashness,  fur  their  army  of  80,000,  which  had  invaded  Lithuania,  was  met  and  cut 
to  pieces  (Sept.  8,  1614)  by  Ostrogski,  with  32,000  men,  at  Orsza,  leaving  its  standards, 
cannons,  and  other  aims,  2  generals,  87  princes,  6,000  prisoners,  and  80,000  dead  in  the 
possession  of  tlkc  enemy.  Subsequent  invasions  of  Mosrovitcs  and  Tartars  were  repelled 
as  before,  and  a  rebellion  of  the  Wallochs  was  punished  by  numerous  defeats,  chief  of 
which  was  that  of  Obertyn  (1631).  The  insolence  of  the  Teutonic  order,  who  had  invaded 
Polish  Prussia,  was  effectually  chastised  by  Sieismund,  who  defeated  their  grand  master 
Albert,  his  own  nephew,  in  two  great  battles,  in  Ihe  latter  of  which  the  kiiiglita  were 
assisted  by  the  Danes  (1520).  Li  1525  he  agreed  to  confer  on  Albert  the  title  of  duke  of 
Prussia  (now  known  as  East  Prussia),  on  condition  of  fealty  and  homage.  The  dukes 
of  Prussia  continued  as  vassals  of  the  Polish  crown  till  1657.  In  1626  Sieismund  alone 
of  the  monarcha  of  Cliristendom  lent  aid  to  Hungary  against  the  formidable  array  of 
Solyman  the  magnificent,  and  a  numerous  force  of  Polish  cavaliers  fought  bravely  on 
the  fatal  field  of  Mohacii  (1626).  The  only  other  important  event  of  Sigismund's  reign 
was  the  introduction  and  extension  of  Lulheranism  in  Poland,  a  change  which  Sigis- 
mund did  nothing  to  prevent,  only  taking  precautions,  and  sometimes  severe  ones, 
against  its  affectin:r  the  civil  and  political  condition  of  the  country.  It  is  told  of  him 
that,  when  John  Eck  exhorted  him  to  take  severe  measures  with  the  Lutherans,  whom 
lie  compared  to  goats  among  the  sheep  ("  the  faithful  Catholics"),  Sigismund  replied 
that  he  was  desirous  of  being  "king  oi  goats  as  well  as  king  of  sneep."  After  a  Jong 
and  glorious  reign,  Sigismund  died  at  C^acow^  April  1,  1548,  leaving  the  character  of  a 
just,  wise,  and  magnanimous  prjnce,  who  had  restored  to  his  country  its  ancient  pros- 
perity, and  had  raised  it  from  tlw  very  feet  of  its  enemies  to  a  worthy  superiority  over 
them. 

SIGMARINQEN.    Bee  Hohenzollbsrh,  ante. 

BIGHALS  are  the  means  of  transmitting  intelligence  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  by 
the  amncy  of  sight  or  hearing.  Incomparably  the  most  powerful  medium  yet  known 
for  tms  purpose  IS  the  electric  current.  Bee  Teu^graph.  Sound  signals  have  obviously 
but  a  short  circuit.  The  electric  current  requires  fixed  api)aratus  establishing  an  actual 
communication  between  the  two  points;  and  is  therefore  inapplicable  to  the  ordinary 
cases  of  ships  interchanging  signals  with  each  other  or  with  the  shore;_and,  except 
under  unusual  circumstances,  it  would  not  apply  to  armies  maneuvering  in  the  field. 
For  these  purposes,  so  far  as  present  knowledge  extends,  signals  by  sight  or  sound  must 
always  be  tlie  resort.     For  railway  signals,  see  Railways. 

The  ancients  seem  to  have  elaborated  a  fair  system  of  night-signals  by  torches  for 
military  purposes;  but  in  naval  affairs  the  ships  sailed  so  close  together  that  orders  could 
be  communicated  by  word  of  mouth,  while  the  turning  of  a  shield  from  right  to  left 
sufficed  as  sailing  directions  to  the  several  lines.  In  modern  times  signaling  between 
ships  has  become  indispensable;  but  there  is  probably  no  department  of  practical  scii'nce 
in  which  progress  has  been  slower,  and  every  so-called  system  of  signals  has  been  dis- 
tinctly without  any  system  whatever.  In  the  time  of  James  II.  a  signal  could  only  be 
expressed  by  flags,  in  confusing  number,  hung  in  different  parts  of  the  vessel.  By  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  thanks  to  sir  Home  Popham  and  other  inventors, 
the  system  had  been  adopted  of  lianging  a  number  of  flags  under  one  another,  each 
symbol  or  combination  having  an  arbitrary  conventional  meaning  attached  to  il.  _  Altera- 
tions in  the  specific  flaas  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  but  essentially  this  is  the 
System  now  in  use.  The  flags  are  either  square,  triangular  of  the  same  length,  or  pen- 
ants  which  are  pointed  and  longer.  These  are  of  black,  white,  red,  blue,  and  yellow 
0a  the  Austrian  service  alone  green  is  added)  in  mass  or  in  comoination.  Specimens  of 
the  flags  in  use  in  the  present  naval  code  are  shown  in  Fig.  1.   Tho  signalmen  find,  how- 
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eTcr,  that  at  a  distance  bine,  kS,  and  blade  are  not  readily  distingnishable,  nor  yellow 

from  white.  It  lias  consetjuently  been 
tlic  recent  tendency,  and  apparently 
most  justly,  to  reduce  nil  the  signs  to 
black  and  white,  singly  or  in  coinbinar 
tinn,  trusting  to  slmpe  for  diffeceot 
signals. 

There  are,  however,  disadvantages 
attending  flags.  In  a  still  day  they  are 
difficult  to  i-ead;  or  the  wind  may  so 
blow  that  they  are  only  seen  end  on. 
At  sea  the  motion  of  a  ship  will  gen- 
erally neutralize  these  drawbacks;  but 
the  ens'!  is  otherwise  on  shore,  and  it  may  consequently  occur  that  the  ship  can  com- 
muiiicati!  to  tlie  land,  but  cannot  get  a  reply.  To  obviate  this  signals  representing  solid 
figures  aru  sometimes  employed.  To  fulfill  their  conditions  they  must  appear  the 
samB  in  whatever  latend  direction  seen.  But  this  limits  the  shapes  to  cylinders,  cones, 
and  th«  ppliere,  or  combinations  of  those  figures;  and  as  the  total  uumlK-r  of  distinguish- 
able signs  is  reduced,  signaling  becomes  reauced  from  the  word-signal  to  the  telegraph. 
This  distincliou  should  be  clearly  understood,  as  much  is  involved  in  it  A  word  signal, 
as  in  thfj  present  system,  is  wherp  the  whole  word  or  message  is  sent  up  nt  once,  and 
flies  simultaneously;  a  telegraph  signal  is  one  in  which  the  letters  composing  the  word 
or  numbur.s  representing  the  signal  are  shown  separately,  and  each  is  rt-inoved  before 
another  is  sho^n.  At  sea  the  word-system  is  best,  for  it  involves  no  act  of  memory; 
and  me:u'>ry,  even  from  si^^nal  to  signal,  is  found  difllcult  by  signalmen  in  the  turmoil 
of  perhaps  storm  or  lighting.  On  the.  other  hand,  the  telegraph  system  involves  far 
Binipler  apparatus,  and  the  changes  can  be  effected  more  rapidly.  As  regards  the  actual 
time  required  for  a  message,  the  word-system  has  the  advantage  in  a  message  short 
cn.iugh  for  fh2  whole  to  1»  shown  at  one  time;  but  otherwise  the  difference  is  not 
material.  If  all  advantages  be  balanced,  it  is  probable  that  the  telegi'aph  system  will 
eventually  supersede  the  other  entirclj'.  Whether  the  word  or  the  telegraph  system  be 
practiced,  another  question  is,  whether  to  spell  each  word,  or  to  use  numerals  and  a 
code.  Under  the  latter  principle  about  14,090  of  the  words  and  sentences  most  com- 
monly s;;nt  are  arranged  for  easy  referenci  in  the  signal-book.  With  the  addition  of  1 
or  3  repeating  symbols  the  9  numerals  and  0  give  combinations  4  together  to  this 
number.  A  combination  of  figures  is  arbitrarily  assigned  to  each  expression;  and  the 
expression  ia  co-nnaunieated  by  representing  those  figures  in  their  proper  order.  With 
the  book  of  reference  at  hand,  and  intelligent  signalmen,  there  can  ba  no  doubt  of  tlie 
superior  rapi.lity  of  the  "code."  A  code  has  al.so  this  further  advanta'^e,  that,  the  siz- 
nals  representing  things  and  not  words,  it  can  be  made  international,  the  pame  symbdls 
representing  the  same  idea  in  every  language.  It  is  then  only  necessary  for  universal 
signaling  that  each  nation  should  concur  in  the  meaning  to  ba  attached'  to  the  several 
siras.  Many  gentlemen  of  ability  have  devoted  their  attention  of  late  years  to  the  sim- 
plification of  signals;  among  whom  conspicuous  positions  must  lie  assigned  to  col. 
Orant,  col.  BjUou,  Mr.  Redl,  and  capt.  Colomb,  r.n.  Their  principal  object  has  been 
so  to  simplify  the  telegraph  system  that  signals  may  be  made  with  any  apparatus,  or 
without  apparatus  at  all.  To  accomplish  this  fhcy  have,  to  a  great  extent,  abjured 
color  and  resorti-d  to  form  and  motion.  Among  the  form  telegraplu  there  is  ite  princi- 
ple of  the  old  semaphore  (q.v.),  in  which  each  letter  or  number 
IS  shown  by  the  po.sition  of  two  arms,  as  in  Fig.  3.  The  arms  are 
heavy,  and  involve  mechanism:  besides  which  they  are  not 
always  clear  on  a  ship  in  motion  beyond  a  short  distance. 
Very  superior  in  visibility  and  simplicity  is  Redl's  system  of 
cones.    This  consists  of  4  cones  fixed  to  a  mast.     The  cones  F  A 

ore  collapsable,  and  are  formed  in  a  similar  manner  to  umbrellas. 

Their  usual  condition  is  shut,  and  they  can  only  beheld  open  Fio.a— Boraaphoreaytam. 
while  a  rope  attached  to  each  is  pulled.     With  cones  of  8  ft. 

base,  signaling  is  rapid  and  clear  up  to  6.  m.,  and  the  mast  can  be  inserted  at  any 
place.  The  system  is  very  simple:  each  cone  represents  a  number,  1,  2,  3,  or  4;  then  1 
and  4  shown  represent  5;  3  and  4,  6;  and  so  on,  a-i  in  Pig.  8.  This  very  elegant  system 
can'be  applied  in  military  or  naval  operations.  But  ita  chief  beauty  is  that  a  person 
understanding  it  can  make  the  same  si<;nals  without  the  cones:  for  example,  if  a  black 
flag  represent  an  open  cone,  and  a  white  flag  a  shut  cone,  a  ship  with  4  b'.ack  and  3 
white  fl.ags  can  make  every  Ri<rnnl.  Again,  the  arm  raised  horizontally  may  represent 
the  open  cone;  against  the  body,  the  shut  cone;  then  two  men  standing  on  a  cliff  areas 
good  as  any  siinal-post — see  Fig.  4.  Or  if  one  person  only  be  present.'he  may  represent 
an  open  C(mc  by  raising  his  arm  with  a  handkerchief  extended,  and  n  shut  cone  by  his 
arm  without  the  handkerchief.  lie  has  only  then  to  raise  his  arm  four  tiroes  in  quick 
succession,  with  or  without  the  handkerchief,  to  make  the  required  signal.  We  hare 
thus  arrived  at  a  universal  system  of  the  utmost  siniplieity,  which  in  war,  and  especially 
during  invasion,  might  lie  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  nation.  The  code  of  signaJs 
cannot  be  too  generally  diffused  by  the  government,  in  order  that  every  man  among  tba 
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public  may  become  an  amateiir  signalman  on  emergency.  A  secret  code,  in  'wbi<ib  the 
same  numbers  have  diflerent  significations,  could  always  be  maintaiued  for  state 
purposes. 

It  only  remains  to  apply  the  same  system  to  nigbt-signals.  The  old  naval  principle 
baa  i)eeu  to  hang  dingy  lanterns  in  various  shapes — triangles,  squares,  crosses,  etc. 
Besides  requiring  large  bases  to  be  at  all  visible,  this  has  been  found  from  the  motion  of 
a  ebip  to  be  neany  useless.    Redl's  system  bas  been  applied  by  hanging  four  lanterns  in 
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a  vertical  line  to  represent  the  cones,  and  obscuring  those  ■which  corresponded  to  shut 
cones.  Au  improvement  was  found  in  introducing  a  red  or  green  light  iu  the  middle,^  to 
show  the  relative  posilion  of  the  four.  The  best  night-signals  are,  however,  flashing 
lights,  as  introduced  by  eol.  Bolton,  and  more  elaborately  by  capt.  Colomb,  and  adopted 
in  the  navy.  This  consists  of  a  bright  liglit,  covered  by  a  sliade,  which  shade,  by 
mechanism,  can  l>e  lifted  for  any  given  time,  exposing  the  light  meanwhile.  A  flash  of 
at>out  half  a  second's  duration  is  negative:  a  line  of  1^  seconds,  positive.  Four  cxbibi- 
tions'of  the  light  then  represent  a  symbol  as  in  Redl's  cones.  If  the  same  nomenclature 
be  adopted  we  should  signal  as  in  Fig.  6.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  this  system  pro- 
duces results  similar  to  Morse's  electric 
telegraph.     If  the  distance  be  within  a  _ 

mile  or  so,  and  the  weaiher  still,  a  bugle  ^^   *      ^^  ^^^       ^^  ^^^ 

will  answer  equally  well,  long  and  short  ^^      ■*  ^^  ^"^^  "  ■^"  ""^ 

notes  representing  the  positive  and  ncgar 
live  cones.  '^o-  *• 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  fore- 
going system  of  universal  telegraphy,  applicable  by  night  or  by  day,  by  sight  or  b^ 
sound,  IS  to  employ  two  signals  only — one  positive  and  one  negative — and  to  regulate 
theit  exhibition  by  periods  of  time. 

SIGNAL  SERVICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  At  the  time  of  Ihe  organiza- 
tion of  the  department  of  meteorology  of  the  army  signal  oflSce  (see  Meteobom)6y)  there 
was  no  general  system  in  operation  for  "  simultaneous  meteorology,"  and  the  one  ever 
since  in  iise  was  devised  and  carried  into  effect  by  gen.  Myer  (q.v.),  chief  signal  ofiBcer. 
By  this  system  the  innovation  was  introduced  of  observing  and  reading  off  the  instru- 
ments, "  at  the  same  moment  of  actual  (not  local)  time."  By  this  arrangement  the  signal 
office  at  Washiugt(m  can  call  for  and  receive  reports  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  taken 
at  each  of  the  stations,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  Thus,  the  exact  condition  of 
the  atmosphere  over  the  whole  field  of  inquiry  is  set  down  at  a  given  instant,  establish- 
ing the  existence  of  conditions  on  which  predictions  may  be  and  are  fearlessly  made. 
In  Nov.,  1871.  a  comparison  of  Ihe  tri-daily  forecasts,-  or  "probabilities,"  as  they  w^ere 
styled,  showed  a  verification  of  69  per  cent,  which  rose  to  76.8  per  cent  by  1872.  These 
results  "  afforded  the  best  elucidation  and  the  most  complete  dcmoDSlralion  of  the  law 
of  storms  and  the  movements  of  cyclones  that  had  ever  been  obtained  in  any  country." 
In  1873  and  1873  the  expansion  of  the  work  of  the  signal  ofllce  was  very  groat;  extend- 
ing, through  the  cordial  aid  of  agricultural  societies,  into  a  comprehenBive  weather- 
bureau  sustained  in  the  interest  of  agriculture;  and,  through  its  connection  with  life- 
saving  and  signal  stations,  becoming  a  most  certain  and  eltective  agent  for  saving  life 
and  property  endangered  by  storms  on  the  sea.  "  Indication"  and  "  cautionaiy  sienals," 
based  upon  three  series  of  simultaneous  weather-reports  telegraphed  to  Washlngtoil 
daily,  are  issued  from  Ihe  office  of  the  chief  signal  officer  three  times  each  day,  ana  are 
printed  in  all  newspapers  where  it  may  be  important  to  do  so,  and  otherwise  made 
public.  The  preparation  of  a  graphic  weather-map  embodying  the  telegrrtphie  data^ 
furnished  to  the  chief  signal  officer  every  eight  hours,  preserves  an  accurate  picture  of 
existing  aerial  phenomena,  and  the  conditions  on  which  storm  predictions  are  mode. 
The  "Farmers'  Bulletins"  are  reprinted  by  signal-service  observers  in  19  cities,  and  the 
telegraphic  forecasts  are  circulated  among  6,043  sub-centers  in  agricultural  communities, 
and  thence  distributed  among  the  farmers.  As  the  predictions  cover  twenty-four  hours, 
and  often  hold  good  for  twice  that  period,  they  reach  the  denser  rural  populations  some- 
times a  day  and  a  half  and  always  as  much  as  fourteen  hours  before  the  period  to  which 
they  apply  expires.  The  railroad  system  has  co-operated  in  this  service,  and  103  railway 
companies  distribute  daily  3,180  reports  to  aa  many  railway  stations,  without  charge. 
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Oautionary  signals  are  of  two  kinds:  1.  Those  premonUhiDg  dangerous  vinds  to  blotr 
from  any  direction ;' 2.  Ttiose  premonishing  o£f-sliore  winds,  lilLely  to  drive  veaeeis  out  to 
sea.  The  first,  distinctively  termed  tlie  "cautionary  signal,"  consists  of  a  red  flag  with 
a  black  square  in  tlie  center,  for  warning  in  the  day-time,  and  a  red  light  by  uight.  The 
second,  or  "cautionary  off -shore  Eigiial,"  consists  of  a  white  fia^  with  block  square  in 
the  center  shown  above  a  red  flag  with  square  black  center  by  day,  or  a  white  light 
shown  above  a  red  light  by  night,  indicating  that  while  the  storm  has  not  vet  passed  the 
station,  and  dangerous  winds  may  yet  be  felt  there,  they  will  probably  be  from  a 
northerly  or  westerly  direction.  The  percentage  of  Terillcations  for  the  year  ending 
June  SO,  1879,  varied  between  79.8  and  98.8. 

8I0KAIVBS,  in  music.  In  writin";  niusic  in  any  key  with  sharps  or  flats,  the  sliarps 
and  flats  belonging  to  the  key,  insteau  of  being  prefixed  to  each  note  as  required,  arc 
placed  together  immediately  after  the  clef  on  the  degrees  of  the  staff  to  which  they 
belong;  and  this  collection  of  sharps  or  flats  is  called  the  signature.  The  signatures  of 
the  several  keys  generally  in  use  are  as  follows: 

Majob.  G     d       a  E  B  rj 


gfe^fe^};Efl8>{^ag^  _ 


HiKOB.  E     B       I^         OK  Gjt  !>$ 

Majob.  F      Bfe       E^        At  Dt  Gfe 


MniOB.      ~    D       G       C  F  Bfc  E|j 

The  minor  keys  take  the  same  signature  with  the  major  keys  a  third  above  them. 

When  a  new  key  is  introduced  in  the  middle  of  a  piece  of  music,  the  signature  of  the 
former  key  must  be  contradicted,  and -that  of  the  new  one  appended.    Thus  a  transitioa 

from  the  key  of  D  major  to  that  of  D  minor  is  indicated  thus:  Ffert^i  rlriq:  f'^°>  ^ 


mMm 


•/ 


major  to  B  minor:  F<m-?f-"ft-|--«f-^[;--):  the  sharps  which  are  to  continue  being,  in  this 

last  case,  for  distinctness'  sake,  appended  in  addition  to  the  contradiction  of  those  that 
are  to  be  discarded.  A  transition  to  another  key,  which  is  not  to  continue  for  any  length 
of  time,  is  seldom  indicated  by  a  cliange  of  signature ;  but  the  sharp,  flat,  or  natural  siga 
la  appended  to  any  note  as  required,  that  sign  affecting  all  the  following  notes  of  the 
same  letter  in  the  measure  in  which  it  occurs,  unless  contradicted.  A  sharp,  flat,  or 
natural  thus  introduced  is  called  an  accidental.  Two  accidentals  are  required  in  the 
ascending  scale  of  every  minor  key,  to  sharpen  the  sixth  and  seventh  of  the  tonic. 

Besides  tlio  signature  of  the  key,  a  signature  of  lime  precedes  every  musical  compo- 
sition. It  consists  of  two  figures  placed  over  one  another  as  a  fraction,  the  denominator 
2, 4, 8,  or  16  standing  for  minims,  crotchets,  quavers,  or  semiquavers  (i.e.,  halves,  fourths, 
etc.,  of  a  semibreve),  while  the  numerator  points  out  how  many  of  these  fractional  parts 

of  a  semibreve  are  contained  in  each  measure.    Thus,  — ^ —  indicates  that  there  are  two 


crotchets,  and  — g —  three  quavers  in  the  measure.    When  there  are  four  crotchets  (or 


a  semibreve)  in  the  measure,  it  is  usual  to  write  :zi5rz  '"stead  of  ^^ 


8IGHATTOE,  in  printing,  denotes  the  letters  which  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
first  page  of  each  sheet  of  a  book,  to  facilitate  the  arrangement  of  the  several  sheets 
in  the  volume.  The  letters  employed  are  those  of  the  alphabet  with  the  exception 
of  J,  V,  and  W,  three  letters  whicli  have  been  invented  since  the  use  of  signatures 
was  introduced.  See  Alphabet.  As  the  firet  sheet  of  a  work,  containing  the  title- 
page,  dedication,  preface,  etc.,  is  generally  printed  last,  the  letter  A  is  reserved  (along 
with  Amall  letters,  a,  b,  etc.,  should  there  he  more  sheets  of  introductory  matter)  for  this, 
and  the  signatures  commence  with  B:  after  reaching  Z,  they  commence  again  at  the 
beginning  of  the  alphabet,  the  letter  being  doubled  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  ns  AA,  or 
Aa,  or  more  frequently  2A.  Should  the  alphabet  again  be  exhausted,  8A,  8B,  etc.,  ato 
next  employed,  and  so  on.    This  is  the  method  employed  in  Britain;  in  Fiance  and 
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Italy,  figures  are  generally  used.    Signatures  (as  BS,  B3,  etc.)  are  also  placed  on  certain 
pages  of  the  same  sheet,  as  a  further  direction  to  the  book-biuder. 

SIOK£T,  in  England,  one  of  the  seals  for  the  authentication  of  royal  grants.  Prior 
to  1648  all  letters-patent  and  other  documents  which  had  to  pass  the  privy  seal  required 
first  to  have  the  signet  aflBixed,  and  passed  from  the  signet-otnce  to  the  office  of  the  privy 
seal  in  the  form  of  signet  bills,  verified  by  the  signet-seal  and  superscription  aod  the  sig- 
nature of  the  clerk  of  the  signet.  Bv  act  11  ancTlS  Vict.  c.  82,  however,  warrants  under 
the  royal  sign-manual,  couutersignea  by  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state,  have 
been  made  per  te  sufficient  autbority  for  the  privy  seal  to  be  affixed,  and  the  signet-office 
has  been  abolished.  The  signet  in  Scotland  is  a  seal  which  seems  to  have  been  originally 
intended  to  authenticate  royal  warrants  connected  with  the  administration  of  justice. 
The  principal  class  of  agents  or  attorneys  in  Scotland  are  called  writers  to  the  signet, 
it  is  said  from  their  having  been  originally  clerks  in  tlie  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  • 
by  whom  writs  passing  the  signet  were  prepared.    See  Wbtters  to  the  Biqnbt.  i 

nORIKQ,  SZALIHQ,  and  SEUTEBT  of  a  deed,  in  English  law,  is  the  mode  of  exo-  j 
cuting  a  deed.  The  main  acts  are,  however,  the  sealing  and  delivery,  for  signature  is  not 
absolutely  essential — at  least  in  some  kinds  of  deeds  known  to  English  law.  The  use 
of  the  seal  is  an  ancient  form  of  authenticating  deeds,  still  kept  up  in  England,  though 
long  superseded  in  Scotland  by  simple  subscription.  In  practice,  a  wafer  or  seal  is 
attached  to  the  end  of  the  English  deed,  and  the  party  who  executes  it  must,  after  sig- 
nature, put  his  finger  on  the  seal,  and  say:  "  I  deliver  this  as  my  act  and  deed,"  at  the 
same  time  handing  the  deed  to  the  person  who  is  to  have  the  custody  thereof. 

BIOH-XAiriTAL,  Royal,  the  subscription  of  the  sovereign,  which  must  be  adhibited 
to  all  writs  which  have  to  pass  the  privy  seal  or  great  seal.  When  nttiichud  to  n  grant 
or  warrant,  it  must  be  countersigned  by  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  st;ite.  or  by 
the  lords  of  the  treasury.  The  sign-maniuU,  in  pracuce,  consists  but  of  the  initial  of  the 
sovereign's  name,  with  the  letter  u,  added,  for  Jiex  or  Begina. 

BXGOUBKEY,  Mrs.  Ltdia  HtTNTL&T  (Huntley  being  her  maiden  name),  American 
authoress  and  poet,  was  b.  at  Korwich,  Conn.,  in  1701.  She  was,  like  most  young 
Lidics  of  ability  in  New  England  at  that  period,  early  engaged  in  teaching,  and  much 
of  her  early  writings  consist  of  tales,  essays,  instructive  letters,  and  poems,  for  her 
pupils  and  the  young.  Her  first  published  work  was  a  volume  of  poems  in  1815.  In 
1819  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Charles  Sigoumcy,  a  merchant  of  Hartford.  In  1822  she 
published  a  descriptive  poem  on  the  TraiU  of  Ota  Aborigines  of  America;  and  in  1834  a 
Bketeh  of  Coaneetieut  Forty  Yeart  Since,  These  were  followed  by  Poeahontai  and  other 
Poemi,  Layi  of  the  Heart,  Tales  in  Prose  and  Verse,  etc.  In  1840  Mrs.  Sigourney  visited 
Europe,  and  on  her  return,  with  a  freedom  common  to  American  authors,  wrote  her 
Pleasant  Memories  of  Pleasant  Lands.  She  compiled  amusing  and  instructive  books  for 
the  young,  and  was  a  constant  contributor  to  magazines  and  other  periodicals  of  poems, 
whose  subjects,  style,  and  sentiment  gave  her  the  designation  of  "the  American 
Hemans."    She  died  at  Hartford,  June,  1885. 

SIHtnr'.     See  Jaxabtes. 

SIKHS.  The  term  Sikh,  a  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit  s'Uihya,  si.srnifying  "  disciple," 
is  applied  to  a  community  of  which  the  Punjab,  in  northern  India,  constitutes,  sub- 
stantially, the  confines.  Less  commonly,  even  among  themselves,  the  members  of  this 
community  are  also  known  as  Sinhs  (vulgarly  Singhs),  that  is,  "lions,"  a  title  given 
them  by  Glovind,  the  last  and  most  influential  of  their  hierarchs.  Every  name  of  a  Sikh  - 
male  now  terminates  with  the  word  Sinh. 

Originally  a  body  of  mere  religionists,  the  Sikhs,  what  from  the  energy  which  they 
developed  under  repression,  and  the  inducements  to  join  them  which  tlicy  offered  as 
proselytizers,  grew,  bj^  degrees,  in  strength  and  numbers,  and  ended  in  a  formidable   ; 
nationality.     Their  originator,  Nflnak,  was  born  in  1469,  in  the  vicinityW  Lahore,  and 
died  in  1333,  not  far  from  the  place  of  his  nativity.     To  him  succeeded,  in  turn,  nine   \ 
pontiffs,  each  of  whom,  like  himself,  is  popularly  denominated  guru,  or  "teaclier."   i 
These   were  Angad,   Amardils,  RilmdSs,   Arjunmall,  Ilargovind,  Harrtty,  Harkrishna,    ". 
TeghbahtUlar,  and,  finally,  Govind. 

The  aim  of  K^nak  wsis  pointedly  humanitarian,  and  designed  to  combine  Hindus 
and  Mohammedans,  at  the  cost  of  what  he  held  to  be  only  unimportant  compromise,  into 
one  harmonious  brotherhood.  Sufficient  proof  of  the  comprehensive  character  of  liis 
scheme  is  afforded  by  the  circumstance  that  be  accepted  concurrently  tlie  incarnations 
of  Neo-Bralimanlsm  and  the  mission  of  the  Arabian  prophet.  HLa  three  immediate 
successors,  while  zealously  protecting  the  interests  of  the  infant  sect,  avoided  secular 
pursuits,  and  held  themselves  aloof  from  political  complications.  Arjunmall,  however, 
not  content  with  signalizing  himself  as  compiler  of  the  Adigranth,  and  ns  founder  of 
Amritsar,  the  holy  city  of  the  Sikhs,  engaged  with  ardor  in  trade,  and  rendered  liimsel/f 
conspicuous  as  a  partisan  of  the  rebellious  prince  Khusrfi,  son  of  Jahfingir.  Hargovind, 
who  came  after  AHunmaJI,  called  the  Sikps  to  arms,  led  tliem  in  person  to  battle,  and 
though  he  remitted  nothing  of  his  assiduity  as  a  guru,  became  an  active  and  useful, 
though  sometimes  refsactory,  adherent  of  the  Great  Mogul,  against  whom  bis  prede- 
cessor had  plotted.  Harrfty  subsequently  espoused  the  part  of  D&rS  Shukoh,  when  con- 
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tending  witb  his  brothers  for  the  throne  of  India.  Harkrishna,  son  of  HarrSy,  died  a 
child,  und  was  only  nominally  a  guru.  Teglibahttdar,  after  a  career  of  turbulence,  was 
executed  as  a  rebel,  by  command  of  Aurangzeb,  at  Delhi  However  deficient  ia  the 
qualiUcatioDS  demanded  for  spiritual  leadership,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  he  con- 
tributed, to  iiu  important  degree,  in  preparing  for  the  complete  clmuge  of  Bikhism  which 
was  affected  by  his  son,  Qovind.  The  chiul  motive  that  instigated  Govind,  the  tenth 
of  the  "  teachers,"  to  bring  about  this  change  was,  with  some  probability,  a  desire  to 
avenge  the  ignominious  death  of  bis  father.  He  resolved  to  combat  the  Mohammedan 
power  and,  in  deviation  from  tlie  principles  enunciated  by  KSnak.  the  Mohammedan 
religion  as  well.  But  Hinduism,  witli  its  social  restrictions  of  caste,  its  fantastic  fictions, 
and  its  iri-atioual  idolatry,  likewise  fell  under  his  bau.  God,  be  inculcated,  is  not  to  be 
found  save  iu  humility  and  sincerity.  lu  what  measure  he  was  a  man  of  thought  is 
evinced  by  his  legacy  to  his  co-rcliaionists,  the  second  volume  of  the  Sikh  scriptures.  A 
Sikh,  it  is  therein  taught,  is  to  worship  one  God,  to  eschew  superstition,  and  to  practice 
strict  morality,  but  equally  is  to  live  by  the  sword.  The  purport  of  this  last  injunction 
is  unmistakable.  Govind  wiis  assassinated,  while  in  tiie  impciiul  service,  in  170S,  oa 
the  banks  of  the  Gudilvarl.  He  died,  it  is  true,  without  beholding  tlic  fulfillment  of  the 
purpose  for  which  he  had  striven;  but  he  had,  nevertheless,  succeeded  iu  stirring  his 
followers  to  an  ambition  for  politicid  independence — an  idea  which  was  ullimuteiy  trans- 
formed into  a  reality.  His  successor,  but  only  as  a  temporal  leader,  Bauda,  suffered  a 
cruel  death.  Uo  did  but  little  to  advantage  his  sect;  aud  his  memory  is  uot  held  in 
reverence. 

With  the  decline  of  the  Moghul  empire,  the  might  of  the  Sikhs,  in  spite  of  their 
intermittent  reverses,  steadily  iucieased,  until,  in  1764,  they  convened  a  general  assembly, 
formally  assumed  the  character  of  u  eubslautive  nation,  and  issued  coin  from  which  the 
name  of  the  emperor  was  omitted.  Their  commonwealth  was  still  denominated,  as  it 
had  been  by  Govind,  Khdisa;  and  the  component  states  of  the  federation,  ordinarily 
said  to  have  been  twelve  in  number,  wera  iheuceforward  distinguished  as  Misls.  Fore- 
most in  influence  among  these  states  was  that  of  tiukurchakiya,  the  chieftain  of  which 
was  Mah2  Siuh,  for  whose  son,  the  famous  Ranjit  Sinh  (Uunjeet-Singh,  q.v.),  it  was 
reserved  to  consolidate  the  Misls  into  a  unity  subject  to  his  own  undivided  control.  Tlie 
virtual  headship  of  Ranjit  Sinh  dales  from  the  year  1805,  though  it  was  not  until  1888 
that  he  attidncd  the  zenith  of  liis  ascendency.  He  died  in  the  year  following,  at  the 
age  of  59.  During  1843  and  1840  the  Sikhs  ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation;  and  their 
country  has  since  been  rided  by  the  English.  Yet  every  loyal  Sikh  is  still  confident  that 
his  people  is  sufferinsr  but  a  transitory  depression,  and  that  it  is  destined  to  retrieve,  and 
even  to  surpass,  its  l)ygono  glory.  In  tho  meantime,  the  reputed  son  of  a  wife  or  con- 
cubine of  R'.injit  Sinn,  Diltp  Sinh,  is  a  pensioner  of  the  British  government,  has  pro- 
fessed Christianity,  and  has  taken  up  his  abode  in  England. 

Ethnologically  considered,  the  Sikhs  are,  in  large  proportion,  of  Jfit  origin;  the 
Jftfs,  whom  some  take  to  be  one  with  f!'c  classical  Geia.  being  a  tribe  extensively  dif- 
fused over  the  n.  of  India.  But  other  Hindus  have  hc1pe<l  to  swell  their  nmks,  and  also 
not  a  few  Molinmmcdans.  Tho  ten  gums  are  accounted  Eshatriyas,  or  of  the  second 
Brahmanical  ciiste,  the  martisl.  The  descendants  of  Ihcse  several  races,  from  intermar- 
riage and  other  causes,  cannot,  however,  now  be  discriminated;  and  there  is  no  division 
of  tile  multiform  population  of  India  that  strikes  more  than  the  Sikhs,  as  respects  physi- 
cal uniformity.  For  symmetry  and  comeliness,  and,  it  may  be  added,  for  courage  and 
powers  of  endurance,  the  lions  of  the  Punjab  are  altogether  remarkable. 

KSnak's  was,  undoubtedly,  by  far  the  most  .successful  of  the  repeated  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  fuse  together  the  incompatible  dogmas  of  Hinduism  and  Islami-:m. 
None  of  the  autliors  of  these  attempts  seem,  indeed,  to  liave  been  acquainted  with  other 
than  the  mere  surface  of  the  two  relig'ons  which  they  would  have  blended  into  one. 
Witli  the  Mohal^^cdan,  the  existence  of  the  Deity  as  a  pure  spirit,  and  his  crcatorsbip 
of  the_ world,  are  fundamental  postulates.  On  the  other  hand,  tho  radical  doctrine  of 
the  Hindu  is  pantheism,  agreeably  to  which  the  universe,  alternatively  God,  is  a  single 
eternal  substance,  under  the  twofold  aspect  of  spirit  and  matter.  These  sets  of  first 
principles,  which  NSnak  and  liis  fellow-reformers  could  never  have  clearly  apiirchendcd, 
are  palpably  impossible  of  reconciliation.  Without  rejecting  all  that  is  distinctive  of 
his  creed,  no  Hindu  can  assent  to  tlic  theology  of  Islam;  and,  conversely,  every  intelli- 
gent follower  of  the  Arabian  prophet  must  be  aware  that  the  monism  and  metemi^syclio- 
sis  of  Braliraanism  arc  utterly  antagonistic  to  the  leading  positions  of  his  own  faith. 
Govind,  as  we  have  seen,  openly  repudiated  tlie  notion  of  amalgamating  Hinduism  and 
Mohammeilanism.  An  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  his  real  views  and 
those  of  Nauak  in  their  fullness  has  been  provided  for  English  readers  by  Dr.  Trumpp's 
tran.slation  (London,  1877)  of  the  Adigranth  (the  Original  Record).  Tlie  Grantlt  con- 
tains also  extensive  quotations  from  Kubir  and  other  predecessors  of  NSuak.  A  sec- 
ond Oranth,  by  Gum  Govind  Sinh,  has  not  yet  been  translated.  These  voluminous 
compositions  arc  metrical  throughout,  and  are  in  an  archaic  Indian  vernacular,  older 
than  Hindi  and  Panjabi.  They  arc  written  in  the  same  character  as  the  Sanskrit,  the 
values  of  the  letters  being  altered,  though  tlieir  forms  arc  retained.  , 

Among  the  numerous  divisions  into  which  Sikhism,  as  a  system  of  belief  and  prac-   . 
tice,  has  ramified,  two  at  least,  apart  from  the  gre^r  central  sect,  deserve  specification. 
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First  are  tbe  Udfists,  profeeeois  of  indifFereiice  to  mundaoe  concerns;  a  sect  'whose 
origin  is  attributed  to  S'llcUuDcl,  a  son  of  Nfinak.  These  recluses,  whom  Am&idas 
refused  to  recognize  ns  gcuuiue  Silibs.  liave.  to  tliis  day,  numerous  disciples.  Tlie 
AliSlts  sprang  up  just  ufter  tlie  time  of  Govind.  For  extravagance  of  fanntici^m,  tliese 
Ishuiaelites  bave,  it  is  boped,  no  rivals;  and  the  style  of  their  piety  is  comparable  with 
that  of  a  Tliug. 

As  specimens  of  tbe  superstitions  of  tbe  Sikhs,  it  may  be  noted  that,  like  the  Hindus, 
they  look  upon  tbe  eating  of  beef  as  a  deadly  offense,  and  that,  like  tbe  modem  fol- 
lowers of  Zoroaster,  tbey  attach  sinfulness  to  tbe  act  of  extinguishing  a  light  with  tbe 
breath.  Some  illustrations  of  practical  Sikhism  may  also  be  gathered  even  from  tbe 
few  remarks  that  have  been  made  touching  the  ^rus.  It  is  not  irrelevant  to  add,  that 
Amardfis  buniancly  discuwiitenanccd  tbe  cremation  of  widows,  and  tliut  Arjunmalt  rom- 
mitled  suicide.  Tbe  npmiiity  of  ordinary  Sikbs  is  as  positively  maintained  by  one  class 
of  writers  as  it  is  denied  by  another.  Evidence  should  seem  to  show  that  ibe  agricul- 
turists among  tbem  are  nnich  on  a  par,  as  to  cerrectness  of  life,  with  other  Indian  culti- 
vators of  tbe  soil.  Ab  to  their  soldiers,  however,  it  has  been  observed  that  tbey  are 
deeply  tainted  with  those  repulsive  impurities  for  which  tbe  Persians  are  so  infamous. 
Though  forbidden  the  use  of  tobacco,  they  are-  under  no  restriction  as  concerns  indul- 
gence in  bhang,  opium,  and  intoxicating  drinks;  and  it  would  be  gross  flattery  to  com- 
mend them  ou  tbe  score  of  sobriety.  As  I'egards  morality,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
they  have  greatly  degenerated  since  tbe  days  of  Govind. 

The  gross  Sikh  population  has  been  most  variously  estimated  by  different  statis- 
ticians, some  of  whom  compute  it  at  considerably  less  than  half  a  million  of  persons, 
while  others  deem  a  million  and  a  quarter,  or  even  a  million  and  a  half,  to  be  not 
excessive. 

For  tbe  most  satisfactory  extant  treatment  of  the  subject  of  this  article,  tbe  render  is 
referred  to  capt.  J.  D.  Cunningham's  Hintm-y  of  tbe  SiiAs.  Sir  J.  Malcolm's  Sketch  of 
Hia  Bktit;  The  Atiatic  JReaearehes,  vols.  i.  and  xi. ;  the  collective  works  of  prof.  H.  H. 
Wikou,  vols.  i.  and  ii. ;  and  The  Calcutta  Bewu,  vols.  xxxL  and  xxxiii.,  may  likewise 
be  consulted  with  advantage. 

SIKH  WAB8,  two  brief  but  desperate  contests  waged  between  the  British  power  in 
India  and  tbe  Sikhs  in  1845-46,  1SM18-49,  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  latter 
as  an  ia(]ependent  nation.  The  first  bad  its  oii^n  in  tbe  dissensions  which  convulsed 
the  Sikh  country  after  the  death  of  Runjeet  Singh  (q.v.),  and  whicu  necessitated  the 
exercise  of  a  wary  regard  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  Calcutta  authorities.  At  length  an  army  of 
8ikhs,  flushed  with  their  triumph  over  all  lawful  anihority  in  their  own  country, 
crossed  the  Sutlcj,  and  extended  their  ravages  over  British  territory;  but  their  advanced 
guard  was  met  by  sir  Henry  Hardinge,  the  governor-general,  at  the  head  of  four  regi- 
ments of  infantry  and  one  of  dragoons,  and  routed  at  Mudki  (q.v.)  with  heavy  loss. 
Three  days  after,  their  main  body,  which  bad  meantime  crossed  the  river,  and  intrenched 
itself  at  Feroze-Shnh  (q.v.),  was  attUcked  by  a  larger  force  of  British  under  Gough  and 
Hardinge,  and  after  a  bloody  conflict,  which  lasted  two  days,  also  routed.  Still  undis- 
mayed oy  these  reverses,  they  again  intrenched  themselves  nt  Sobraon;  but' a  fresh 
body  which  had  just  crossed  the  Sutlej  at  Aliwal  (q.v.J,  19,000  strong,  with  68  pieces 
of  cannon,  was  wholly  routed  and  driven  across  the  river  by  sir  Harry  Smith,  at  the 
bead  of  7.000  men,  with  83  guns;  and  their  main  body  was  soon  after  similarly  dis- 
persed at  Sobraon  (q.v.).  The  British  then  crossed  the  river,  took  Lahore,  and  restored 
tli£ authority  of  the  yx)ung  moharajab,  from,  whom  they  took  the  tcmtory  between  the 
Beas'and  the  Sutlej,  the  treaty  confirming  this  settlement  being  made  at  Lahore,  Mar. 
9,  1846.  But  tlie  internal  disturbances  in  tbe  kingdom  of  Lahore  soon  became  as  active 
as  before,  and  induced  the  mabarajah's  prime-minister  to  put  the  country  under  the 
company's  protection;  and  a  residency  with  a  guard  of  regular  troops  was  then  estab- 
lish^ in  the  capital.  On  April  20,  1848,  two  British  officers  were  musdered  by  a  Sikh 
chief,  the  dewan  Moolraj  of  Multan ;  and  as  this  was  found  to  be  but  a  premonitory 
symptom  of  a  general  outbreak,  a  small  force  of  British  under  lieut.  Edwardes,  aided 
by  a  body  of  Sikhs,  under  tbe  rajah  of  BhawalpQr,  gallantly  attacked  the  army  of  Mool- 
raj, which,  after  a  desperate  conflict  of  9  hours,  they  defeated  on  June  18,  and  both 
sides  in  the  mean  time  having  received  re-enforcements,  again  on  July  1.  Multan  was 
then  laid  siege  to,  but  the  defection  of  6,000  auxiliary  Sikhs  under  Sherc  Singh  (the  son 
of  the  sirdar  Chuttur  Singh,  the  governor  of  Ilazara,  who  had  been  for  somo  time  in 
revolt,  and  had  driven  tlie  British  from  his  district)  compelled  the  British  to  retreat. 
For  some  time  the  British  authorities  in  the  Punjab  were  hampered  by  a  want  qf  mili- 
tary force,  and  though  the  maharajah  and  much  of  his  anny  still  opposed  the  Sikh 
rebels,  little  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  most  of  it.  Shere  Singh  now  succeeded  in 
nusinghis  army  to  40,000.  hut  was  defeated  by  lord  Gough  at  Ramiiugger  (Nov.  23). 
The  inconsiderate  haste  of  Gough  at  Chillianwalla  (Jan.  13)  nearly  lost  him  that  great 
battle,  which  was  saved  only  by  tbe  extreme  valor  of  his  soldiers;  but  amends  for  this 
fault  was  made  at  Guzerat  (q.v.),  where  the  power  of  Shere  Singh  and  his  allies  was 
completely  broken.  Meanwliile,  the  fortress  of  Multan  had,  after  a  protracted  bom- 
bardment, been  captured;  and  the  Company,  seeing  no  other  mode  of  protecting  their 
territories  from  annoyance  by  these  warlike,  fanatics,  annexed  the  Punjab,  Mar.  29, 
1849,  Urns  terminating  the  existence  of  the  Sihs  as  an  iudepcadeut  nation. 
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SI-EIAHO',  or  Westerh  BTVEB,  a  river  at  the  soutbem  extremity  of  China  piopa. 
It  lius  lately  been  ascertained  by  our  surveyors  to  be  navigable  for  vessels  not  drawing 
more  than  16  ft.  of  water  for  about  100  m.  from  its  mouth.  The  6i-kiang  is  remark- 
able for  the  purity  tind  clearness  of  its  waters.  It  is  at  present  chiefly  useful  in  con- 
veying the  sugar-cane  that  grows  in  its  vicinity,  as  well  as  rafts  of  timber  from  tlie 
forests  of  Kwaug!>e  to  the  markets  of  Canton. 

SIK'XIM,  a  small  protected  state  in  the  n.e.  of  India,  bounded  on  the  w.  by  Kepaul, 
and  on  the  s.e.  by  Bhotau.    Area,  1670  sq.m. ;  pop.  61,766. 

SILE'KE,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  earyophyUaeea;  with  a  tubular 
5-toothcd  calyx;  5-notched  or  bifid  petals,  which  terminate  ui  a  narrow  claw  at  the  base, 
spring  from  the  stalk,  of  the  germcn,  and  have  each  an  appeadage  forming  a  corona  (q. v.) 
in  the  moulh  of  the  corolla;  10  stamens;  8  styles;  the  capsuiit  4(-celled,  6-toothed,  many- 
seeded.  The  species  are  numerous,  mostly  natives  of  the  temperate  parts  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  annual  and  perennial  plants;  nine  or  ten  of  tliem  natives  of  Britain,  and 
others  frequent  iu  flower-gardens.— One  of  the  most  common  British  species  is  the  Blad- 
der Campion  {3.  inflata),  a  perennial,  which  grows  in  corn-fields  and  dry  pastures,  aDd 
near  the  sea-shore,  has  a  branched  stem  fully  a  foot  high,  ovate-lauceoliile  bluish  gi-een 
leaves,  piinicles  of  white  flowers,  and  an  inflated  calyx,  with  a  beautiful  network  of 
veins.  Tlic  young  shoots  arc  sometimes  used  like  asparagus,  and  have  a  peculiar  but 
agreeable  flavor,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  peas.  They  are  best  when  most  blanched. 
Tlie  cultivation  of  tliis  plant  was  loug  ago  strongly  recommended,  but  it  lias  not  obtained 
a  place  amon:;  garden  plants. — The  Mobs  Cajifion  (H.  acauUiS  is  a  pretty  little  plant, 
with  beautiful  purple  flowei-s  growing  in  patches  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  turf,  one  of  the 
finest  ornaments  of  the  higher  mountains  of  Scotland,  and  found  also  in  Cumberland 
and  Wales. — Many  species,  some  of  tliom  British,  are  popularly  called  Catchfi-t,  from 
their  viscidity,  as  8.  AngUca,  a  species  fotmd  in  sandy  and  gravelly  fields  in  many  parts 
of  Britain. 

SILE'iruS,  son  of  Pan  and  Gtea  (the  earth),  is  generally  represented  ns  the  chief  of 
the  Sileni  or  older  Satyrs  (q.v.).  and  the  inseparable  companion  of  Bacchus,  with  nhom 
he  took  part  in  the  contest  against  the  GKguntes,  slaying  Enceladus.  Iu  mostrecpects  be 
seems  to  have  resembled  the  other  satyrs,  and  to  iiave  borne  a  strong  likeness  to  sir  J. 
Folstaff,  being  in  addition  noted  for  his  wisdom  and  his  power  of  prophecy.  Silenus  had 
a  temple  at  Elis. 

SILS'SIA,  n  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  included  in  the  limits  of  the  German 
empire,  lies  s.  of  the  provinces  of  Brandenburg  and  Posen,  and  is  hounded  on  the  e.  by 
the  Polish  provinces  of  Russia  and  Austria,  and  on  the  s.  and  w.  by  Iho  Austrian  prov- 
inces of  Silcaia  and  Bohemia,  and  the  king.lom  of  Saxony.  It  is  divided  into  three  gov- 
ernments: LiegnUz,  in  the  w. ;  Brealau,  in  tlio  c.  j  and  Oppdn,  in  the  s.;  and  tlicse,  again, 
are  subdivided  into  circles.  Area,  15,686  English  sq.m. ;  pop.  '71,  8.707,144.  of  whom 
1,896.186  were  Catholics,  1,760,841  Protestants,  and  46,620  Jews;  '75,  8.848,690.  Of  the 
population.  *  speak  Polish,  more  than  90,000  employ  other  Slavic  dialects,  and  tlie 
rest  use  the  German  language.  This  province,  the  largest  and  much  the  most  populous 
of  the  Prussian  provinces,  is  crossed  from  n.e.  to  s.w.  by  a  broad  strip  of  mountainous 
country,  which  widens  out  at  each  extremity;  and  along  the  whole  eastern  boundary, 
and  in  the  s.  are  ranges  of  low  hills;  in  tlie  n'.w.  and  center  the  surface  is  flat  and  heathy, 
or  sandy,  with  numerous  stagnant  pools.  Bilesia  is  almost  wholly  included  ia  the  basm 
of  the  Oder  (navlg:ible  ns  nu*  s.  as  Ratibor),  which  flows  through  it  from  b.o.  to  n.w., 
and  receives  from  each  side  numerous  tributaries;  but  a  small  portion  in  the  extreme  s. 
is  drained  into  the  Vistula,  which  here  takes  its  rise.  The  soil  is  altogether  fertile  and 
•well  cultivated,  more  so,  however,  in  lower  than  in  upper  Silesia;  and  cereals  of  all 
kinds,  oil-pliints,  beet,  hops,  oecasionally  vines,  and,  nliove  all,  flax  and  hemp,  are  llic 
crops  of  the  prsvince;  but  of  late  years  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  and  of  plants  yielding 
dye-stuffs  has  been  receiving  increased  attention.  Cattle  and  Blieep,  the  latter  excellent 
in  quality,  and  partly  of  pure  or  mixed  merino  blood,  are  reared  in  the  hislilands,  tbe 
annual  produce  of  wool  averaging  fully  140,000  cwt.  The  mines  of  Silesia  are  of  great 
importimce;  iron,  copper,  and  lead  are  the  chief  products;  coal  is  found  in  abundance. 
The  manufacture  of  lace,  averaging  in  annual  value  £1,600,000,  is  carried  on  in  the 
mountainous  districts,  chiefly  around  Schweidnitz;  and  the  production  of  other  fabrics, 
as  linen,  cotton,  and  woolen  goods,  paper,  iron,  leather,  glass,  and  ettrthenware,  is  vigor- 
ously carried  on  throughout  the  province.  The  Oder  and  the  great  central  railway  from 
Berlin  and  Posen  to  Vienna  afford  ample  facilities  for  commerce.  There  are  a  university 
at  Breslau,  gymnasia  in  the  principal  towns,  and  a  great  number  of  professional  and 
industrial  sciiools. 

Silesia  was  inhabited  at  the  beginning  of  the  Cliristian  era  by  the  QuadI  and  Lygii, 
who,  like  the  other  German  tribes,  advancing  westward  in  the  6ili  c,  were  succeeded  by 
Slavic  tribes.  It  formed  part  of  the  Slavic  kingdom  of  Moravia,  was  next  joined  to 
Bohemia,  and  in  the  lieginning  of  the  10th  e.  to  Poland.  In  1168  it  was  separated  from 
the  kingdom  of  Poland,  but  was  ruled  by  dukes  who  were  of  the  royal  line  of  Piast; 
these  dukes,  to  repeople  the  country,  which  had  been  devastated  by  the  numerous  civil 
■wars,  encouraged  the  settlement  of  German  colonies,  especially  in  lower  Silesia.  The 
jx^tice  of  diviBioQ  and  subdiviiiion  of  territory  prevailed  so  extensively  Ql  SUesia  that 
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at  one  time  it  had  no  less  than  17  independent  dukes,  'and  to  save  itself  from  reincor- 
poration with  Poland,  it  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  kings  of  Bohemia,  wittt 
'whicli,  and  with  Oermanv,  from  the  time  of  th^  emperor  Karl  IV.,  it  was  indissolubly 
connected.  In  15<i7  the  duke  of  Liegnitz,  one  of  the  numerous  Silesian  princes,  entered 
into  an  agreement  of  mutual  succession  (firbverbruderung)  with  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, on  the  extinction  of  cither  reigning  line;  and  the  other  ducal  lines  becoming 
gradually  extinct  their  possessions  fell  to  Liegnitz  or  to  Bohemia,  or  lapsed  to  the. 
emperor.  In  16*5,  when  the  last  ducal  family,  that  of  Liegnitz,  failed,  its  territories  of 
Liegnitz,  Brieg,  and  Wohlau  would  have  fallen  to  Prussia;  but  the  emperor  of  Germany 
refused  to  recognize  the  validity  of  the  agreement  of  1587,  and  took  possession  of  tlie 
Liegnitz  dominions,  as  a  lapsed  fief  of  Bohemia.  The  remainder  of  Silesia  was  thus 
incorporated  iuto  the  Austrian  empire.  In  1740,  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  takiug  advan- 
tage of  the  helpless  condition  of  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  laid  claim,  on  the  strength  of 
the  agreement  of  1537,  to  certam  portions  of  Silesia;  and  without  declaring  war,  marched 
into  and  took  possession  of  the  province,  maintaining  his  hold  despite  the  utmost  efforts 
of  Austria  in  1740-42,  anil  1744-45,  called  the  firtt  and  teeond  Silesian  wars.  After  the 
third  Silesian  war,  better  known  as  the  seven  years'  war  (q.v.),  it  was  finally  ceded  (1768) 
to  Prussia. 

SILESIA,  Austrian,  a  duchy  and  crown-land  of  the  Austrian  empire,  bounded  on  the 
]i.e.  by  Prussia,  and  on  the  b.w.  by  Moravia,  Area,  1980  sq.m. ;  pop.  '76,  558,196.  It 
is  mountainous  in  the  w.,  where  the  Spieglitzer  Sclmeeberge,  a  summit  of  the  Sudetic 
chain,  rises  to  the  heiglit  of  4,512  feet.  The  crown-laud  comprises  1806  sq.m.  of  level 
land,  of  which  by  far  tlie  greater  portion  is  arable  or  under  wood.  The  climate,  though 
rough,  is  healthy,  and  the  soil  produces  good  crops  of  rye,  oats,  barley,  llax,  etc. 
"Within  tlio  crown-land  rise  the  Oder  and  Vistula.  Cattle-breeding  and  bee-keeping  are 
important  branches  of  industry;  110,000  head  of  sheep  belong  to  the  crown-land.  Iron, 
lead,  and  coal  mining  are  profitably  pursued.  The  manufactures  are  principally  spir- 
its, copper  and  iron  wares,  and  linen  and  cotton  fabrics. 

BI'LEX  (Lnt.  flint),  a  generic  name  given  by  some  mineralogists  to  all  those  minerals 
of  'Which  silica  is  the  principal  ingredient.    Bee  Quaktz. 

SIL'EOITETTS,  the  name  given  to  a  profile  or  shadow-outline  of  the  human  figure, 
filled  iu  of  a  dark  color,  the  shadows  and  extreme  depths  being  sometimes  indicated  by 
the  heightening  effect  of  guin  or  some  other  shining  material.  This  species  of  design 
-was  known  among  the  ancients,  and  was  by  them  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection, 
as  the  monochromes  on  Etruscan  vases  amply  testify;  but  the  name  silhouette  is  quite 
modem,  dating  from  about  the  middle  of  last  centurj'.  It  was  taken  from  Etienne 
de  Silbouetle,  the  French  minister  of  finance  in  1759,  who,  to  replenish  the  treasury, 
exhausted  by  the  costly  wars  with  Britain  and  Prussia,  and  by  excessive  prodigalities, 
inaugurated  numerous  reforms,  iind  the  strictest  economy  of  expenditure.  His  extreme 
pamimony  in  all  finance  matters  made  him  a  choice  subject  for  caricature;  so  tliot  any 
mode  or  fa.shion  tbnt  was  plain  and  cheap — "surtouts  without  plaits,  trousers  with- 
out pockets — was  styled  A  la  sCl/ioveite;  and  profiles  made  by  tracing  the  shadow  pro- 
lected  by  the  light  of  a  candle  on  a  sheet  or  white  paper  being  then  much  in  vogue, 
have  continued  to  bear  the  name.  Although  without  merit  as  a  work  of  art,  the  sil- 
houette presents  a  clear  and  well-marked  pVofile,  and  such  instruments  as  the  panto- 
graph (q.v.),  etc.,  used  to  be  frequently  employed  to  obtain  profiles  of  a  reduced  size 
direct  from  the  human  features.  Profiles  cut  out  of  black  paper  with  scissors  also 
receive  the  name  of  silhouettes 

SILICA.    See  Silicon. 

8IXIC0H,  or  Snj'ciUK  (sym.  81.  eq.  14— in  new  system,  28 — spec.  grav.  2.49),  is  one 
of  the  non-mefallic  elements  (see  Chbmibtbt).  it  may  be  obtained  in  first  of  these,  the 
three  different  forms,  viz.,  the  amcrphout,  the  graphiioid,  and  the  crystaUive.  It  is  the 
amorphous  silicon,  which  is  obtained  by  the  processes  in  common  use,  the  second  and 
third  being  obtained  from  this  first  mouiflcation. 

Amorpiwxm  silicon  presents  the  appearance  of  a  dull  brown  jjowder,  which  adheres 
to  the  finger,  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  but  readily  soluble 
in  hydrofluoric  ncid,  and  "in  a  hot  solution  of  potasli.  It  Ls  a  non-conductor  of  elec- 
tricity, and  when  heated  in  air  or  oxygen  its  external  surface  burns  brilliantly,  and  is 
converted  into  silica,  which  fuses  from  the  extreme  heat,  and  forms  a  coaling  over  the 
unburned  silicon.  Oraphiloid  silicon  is  obtained  by  exposing  the  amorjjhous  variety  to 
an  intense  heat  in  a  closed  platinum  crucible,  "rhis  fonu  of  silicon  will  not  take  fire 
when  heated  in  oxygen  gas,  and  resists  the  solvent  action  of  pure  hydrofluoric  acid, 
although  it  rapidly  dissolves  in  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrofluoric  acids;  moreover, 
as  another  point  of  difference,  it  is  a  conductor  of  electricity.  For  the  description  of 
oryntaUaed  silicon,  we  may  refer  to  a  treatise  by  Deville  (in  the  Ann.  d»  C/iimie.  8d 
ser.  vol.  49.  p.  65),  who  obtained  it  in  regular  double  six-sided  pyramids  of  a  dark 
steel-gray  color. 

Silicon,  in  a  state  of  combination  with  oxygen,  is  the  most  abundant  solid  constit- 
uent of  our  globe;  and,  iu  less  proportion,  is  an  equally  necessary  ingredient  of  the 
Tegetuble  kingdom,  while  in  the  animal  kingdom  it  occurs  in  mere  traces,  except  id  a 
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few  special  cases.  It  is  never iound  in  nature  except  in  combination  -witli  oxygen;  tut 
by  a  somcwliat  ilifflcult  process — wliich  we  need  not  liero  dcscribe^it  may  be  separated 
as  a  dark  brown  i>owder.  It  was  first  isolutcd  by  Berzcliiis  in  1828.  For  our  knowledge 
of  tlie  olbur  nioditicittions  we  arc  indebted  to  WOhlcr  und  DcviHe. 

Silicon  forms  two  o.xides,  one  of  which  is  only  known  in  the  hydratcd  state,  wbile 
the  other  is  llie  well-known  compound  silica  or  silicic  acid.  Hydrated  oride  ofiHicon  is 
represented  by  the  formula  3HO,3SiO,  and  silicic  acid  by  SiOj.  The  hydrated  oxide 
exhibits  many  interesting  chemical  properties,  but  is  of  no  practical  importaiicc. 

Sitia'c  aeul  or  tUica  exists  both  in  the  crystalline  and  in  the  amorphous  form.  The 
best  examples  of  the  crystalline  fonn  are  rockcrj'stal,  quartz,  chalcedony,  flint,  sand- 
stone, und  quarizose  sand.  Silica  in  this  form  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  2.9,  and  is 
only  attacked  wlili  difficulty  by  potash  or  hydrofluoric  acid.  The  amorphous  fcrm 
exists  naturally  in  opal,  and  is  obtaiued  artiticially  as  gelatinous  silica,  etc. ;  it  d^tlera 
from  the  foriuer  in  its  specific  gravity,  being  about  3.S,  and  in  its  being  nipidly  d)s.<i)lvfd 
by  potash  and  by  hydrolluoric  acid.     Pure  silica  (as  it  occurs  in  rock-crvstal,  for  .c.xain- 

Ele)  is  perfectly  trauspareut  and  colorless,  and  is  sufficiently  hard  to  scnUch  glass.  The 
eat  of  the  oxybydrogen  blowpipe  is  required  for  its  fusion,  when  it  melts  into  a  trans- 
parent glass,  capable  of  being  drawn  out  into  elastic  threads.  Perfectly  pure  silica  in 
lis  amorphous  lorm  may  be  obtained  by  various  chemical  processes.  If  a  solution  of 
silicate  of  pola!>h  or  soda  be  treated  with  hydrochloiic  acid,  the  silicic  iicid  separates  ns  a 
hydrate,  and  on  evaporating  this  to  dryness,  and  treating  it  with  boiling  water,  silicic 
acid  remains  as  an  amorphous  powder,  which,  after  being  washed,  dried,  and  exposed 
to  a  red  heat,  may  be  regarded  as  chemically  pure.  The  hydrated  silicic  acid  mcn- 
tioDcd  in  the  above  experiment  is  soluble  in  water  and  (more  freely)  in  acids  and  alka- 
lies. The  solubility  of  hydrated  silicic  acid  in  water  accounts  for  the  presence  of  silicic 
acid  in  mineral  springs,  and  in  the  Geysers  of  Iceland,  as  well  as  for  its  gradual  separa- 
tion from  these  waters  in  the  form  of  petrifactions.  That  silica  or  silicic  acid  is  a  true 
acid  (although  a  feeble  one)  is  obvious  from  its  uniting  with'  bases,  especially  those 
which  are  capable  of  undergoing  fusion,  and  forming  true  salts,  known  as  silicates. 
These  silicates  occur  abundantly  in  nature;  all  the  forms  of  clay,  feldspar,  mica,  horn- 
blende, augite,  serpentine,  etc.,  being  compounds  of  this  description.  Silicic  acid 
combines  with  I)ase8  in  various  proportions.  The  following  table,  borrowed  froni  Mil- 
ler's Element  of  ChemiUry,  vol.  ii.,  shows  the  combinations  which  are  of  tlie  most 
usual  occurrence: 

Ezamplea.  Formulasi 

2MO»ao    or RMnnUill<.at«.  i Silicate of  lime SCaO.SSiO,. 

iSM0,BS10„  or  SesquislUcates.  {  jieerBchaum  (hydrated  gUicnte  of  magnesia)    aMgO.SSiO,  -f  «H0. 

MD  Rin     v»,.tn>i  •Hii,»«<x.     1  Wollastonite  (silicate  of  limcs) CaO,SiO,. 

M0,S10„  Neutral  silicatea    1  Dioptase  (hydrated  silicate  of  copper) CuO,SioV+HO. 

SMftRin     Whario  B)Hn«f«t     j  Olivine 3(Me.Fe)0,S10v 

aiIO,5iO„  Dlbaslo  Bllicates.     ^  imn  forgo  cinder 2B'cO,SiO,. 

U 0,£S103,  BisUlcates.  The  composition  of  many  of  die  ordinary  varieties  of  kIoss  may  tie 

approximately  represented  by  mixtures  of  dlfTercnt  silicates  whicii 
have  this  formula.  • 

In  the  above  formulte  MO  stands  for  1  equivalent  of  any  metallic  protoxide,  such  as 
lime,  magnesia,  or  protoxide  of  iron. 

The  following  are  the  general  characters  of  the  silicates:  Most  of  them  are  fusible, 
the  basic  silicates  fusing  more  readily  than  tliose  which  are  either  neutral  or  contain  an 
excess  of  acid.  Excepting  the  silicates  of  the  alkalies  no  silicates  are  soluble  in  water. 
The  anhydrous,  rieutral,  and  acid  silicates  of  the  earths'  resist  the  action  of  all  acids 
except  the  hydrofluoric. 

In  conclusion  we  may  remark  that  silica  derives  its  name  from  siUx,  flint,  of  which 
it  is  tUe  essential  constituent,  and  that  it  is  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  glass, 
china,  and  porcelain.  For  these  purposes  it  is  obtained  in  a  finely  comminuted  state  by 
beating  flints  or  portions  of  colorless  quartz  to  redness,  and  plunging  them  in  cold  water. 
The  silica  splits  up  into  n  friable  mass,  which  may  be  easily  groimd  to  a  fine  powder. 
The  use  of  silica  in  giving  firmness  and  rigidity  to  various  parts  of  the  animal  organs  Is 
exemplified  in  its  free  occurrence  in  tlie  quill-part  of  the  feather  of  bir^.  in  the  shields 
of  certain  infusoria,  and  in  the  spicula  occurring  In  sponges;  while  its  snnilar  use  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom  is  seen  in  its  more  or  less  abundant  presence  in  the  stalks  of  the 
grasses,  more  particularly  in  the  cereals  and  In  the  bamboo  (where  it  is  especially  depos- 
ited about  the  joints,  and  is  known  as  tahcuibeer),  in  the  equisetse,  etc. 

Silicon  may  Tje  made  to  combine  with  several  other  elements  besides  oxygen,  but, 
with  the  exception  of  sllicofluoric  acid,  these  compounds  are  of  no  practical  value 
Thus  silicon  and  hydrogen  form  a  hydride  of  silicon,  a  colorLss  and  spontaneously 
inflammable  gas.  Nitride  of  silicon  Is  a  bluish  fibrous  body,  while  sulphide  of  silicon  is 
a  white  earthy  powder.  Silicon  unites  with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  probably  iodine  and 
fluorine,  in  two  proportions  corresponding  to  its  oxygen  contpounds.  Fluoride  of  rillcon 
(SiPj)  is  a  colorless  pungent  gns,  liquefiable  under  strong  pressure,  and  solidifying  at 
— 280°,  inflammable,  and  a  non-support«r  of  combustion.  It  is  obtained  by  heating 
powdered  gla.ss  with  12  times  its  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  when  a  stream  of  this  gas  is 
transmitted  through  water  a  reaction  takes  place ;  two  atoms  of  water  and  three  atoms 
pf  (he  fluoride  of  silicon  yielding  sillcofluonc  acid(HF,SiF]),  which  remains  in  solution, 
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and  Bflicon,  wbich  is  deposited.  A  Mturated  solution  of  this  acid  forms  a  rety  soar 
fuming  liquid,  wbicli  does  not  directly  attaclc  glass,  but  it  allowed  to  evaporate  on  i^ 
causes  erosion  from  the  fluoride  of  silicon  l[>ecoming  evaporized,  and  free  hydrofloorift 
acid  being  left  A  dilute  solution  is  frequently  employed  in  tlie  laboratory  as  a  preoipl- 
tant  of  potash,  which  it  throws  down  in  u  transparent  gelatinous  form.  With  salts  of 
baryta  it  gives  a  white  crystalline  precipitate.  It  combines  with  bases  to  form  mIIi^ 
none  of  which  are  of  any  special  importance. 

sniamE,  SiUgva,  in  botany,  the  fruit  of  the  erucifera,  a  capsule  opening  by  two 
valves,  which,  when  ripe,  separate  from  tlie  base  upward,  leaving  a  central  frame 
(jrefium),  to  which  the  seeds  remain  attached,  and  which  Is  regarded  as  formed  by  ' 
parietal  placentas,  the  valves  giving  way  close  to  the  suture.  The  seeds  are  either  in 
one  row  or  two.  A  Siucni^B  (sMciila)  is  merely  a  silique  of  a  different  form,  the  true 
silique  being  long  and  naiTow,  the  silicule  broad  and  short,  although  Linnaeus  made 
this  difference  the  foundation  of  the  orders  (ailiguosa  and  tnliculota)  of  his  class  tetradff- 
namia,  a  distinction  not  now  equally  attended  to  in  the  subdivision  of  the  natural  order 
cru^erm. 

HUSTXIA,  a  t.  of  the  new  principality  of  Bulgaria,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube,  which  is  here  nearly  one-fourth  of  a  mile  wide,  and  is  studded  with  numer- 
ous islands.  The  houses  are  mean,  and  built  generally  of  wood,  though  sometimes  ot 
stone,  and  also  of  mud;  the  streets,  lilie  those  of  most  Moslem  cities,  are  crooked,  nar- 
row, dirty,  and  ill-pavod;  and  the  manufactures  are  insiguiflc^ut,  though  there  is  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  wood  and  cattle.  Pop.  20,000.  The  Dobrudscha,  ceded  by  Turlcey 
to  Rumania  in  1878,  is  bounded  by  a  line  running  from  a  point  just  e.  of  Sillatrla  to 
Mangalia  on  the  coast  The  importance  of  Silistria  lay  formerly  in  its  value  as  a  milt 
tary  outpo-st  of  Turkey.  Its  walls  were  constructed  of  solid  m^asonry,  but  consistaa 
merely  of  a  fortified  eneeinte  (q.v.)  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  the  great  strength  of  the  for. 
tress  depending  upon  the  support  given  to  it  by  detached  works.  Silistria  is  a  town  of 
great  antiquity,  and  was  a  lortress  under  the  Byzantines.  Here,  in  971,  the  Bysanttne 
emperor,  John  Zimisces,  routed  the  Russians  under  Sviatoslav.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
assaulted  and  taken  by  the  Russians.  In  1849  Silistria  was  made  a  stronghold  of  the 
first  class,  and  was  rendered  almost  impregnable  b^  the  addition  (1853)  of  12  detached 
forts  on  tlie  s.  and  east  On  tlie  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war  the  Russians  laid  sieoe 
to  it,  with  an  army  of  from  60,000  to  80,000  men,  but  were  compelled  to  retreat  after  S9 
days.  The  congress  of  Berlin  in  1878,  when  erecting  Bulgaria  into  a  principality, 
decreed  that  the  fortifications  of  Silistria,  like  those  of  the  other  Bulgarian  cities,  should 
be  dismantled. 

SILK  AND  SILK-WOBIC.  The  name  riUc  is  derived  by  the  not  unusual  substitution  of 
{  for  r,  from  Lat.  lerieum  (Qr.  serikon),  so  called  as  coming  from  the  country  of  the  Seres 
or  Chinese.  The  Silk-worm  is  the  caterpillar  of  the  Silk-worm  Moth,  of  which  there 
are  numerous  species  belonging  to  the  genus  bombyx  and  other  genera  of  tbe  famllir 
bombydda,  lepidopterous  insects  of  the  section  popularly  known  by  the  name  moth 
(q.v.).  The  bom^eida  have  a  very  short  and  rudimentarv  protioscis,  living  for  a  very 
short  time  in  tbeir  perfect  state,  and  taking  little  or  no  food;  the  body  is  thick  and  Itairr 
the  wings  are  large  and  broad,  either  extended  horizontally  when  at  rest,  or  inolinea 
like  the  sides  of  a  roof;  the  antennae  are  pectinated.  The  caterpillaca  feed  on  the  leaves 
and  other  tender  parts  of  trees  or  other  plants;  the  chrysalids  are  inclosed  in  a  cocoon  of 
aillc,  which  gives  to  some  of  the  species  a  great  economical  importance.  The  most 
important  is  the  Common  Silk-worm  (pombyx  mon),  a  native  of  the  northern  provinces 
of  China.  The  perfect  insect  is  about  an  incti  in  length,  the  female  rather  larger  than 
tbe  male;  the  wings  meeting  like  the  sides  of  a  roof;  the  color  whitish,  with  a  broad 
pale  brown  bar  across  tbe  upper  wings.  The  females  generally  die  very  soon  after  they 
have  laid  their  eggs,  and  the  males  do  not  survive  much  longer.  The  eggs  are  numerous, 
about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  not  attached  together,  but  fastened  to  the  surface  on  which 
tbey  are  laid  by  a  gummy  substance,  which,  when  dry,  becomes  silky.  They  are- laid 
in  the  end  of  summer,  and  are  hatched  in  the  beginning  of  next  summer.  The  caterpillar 
is  ftt  first  very  small,  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  lensrth,  but  rapidly  increases 
in  size,  till,  when  full  grown,  it  is  nearly  3  in.  long.  It  }s  of  a  yellowish  gray  color. 
The  head  is  large.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  last  joint  of  the  bodv  is  a  horn-like  process. 
The  skin  is  changed  four  or  five  times  during  the  growth  of  the  caterpillar.  Before 
each  change  of  skin,  it  becomes  lethargic,  and  ceases  to  cat,  whereas  at  other  timee  it  is 
very  voracious.  When  the  skin  is  r^y  to  be  cast  off,  it  bursts  at  the  forepart,  ao^ 
the  caterpillar  then,  by  continually  writhing  its  body,  without  moving  froin  the  spot, 
thrusts  it  backward;  but  silk-worms  frequently  <5ie  during  the  change  of  skin.  A  ve»y 
rapid  increase  of  size  takes  place  while  the  new  skin  is  still  soft.  Tbe  natural  food  M 
the  silk-worm  is  the  leaves  of  the  white  mulberry,  but  it  will  also  feed  on  the  leaves  m 
seme  other  plants,  as  the  black  mulberry  and  the  lettuce.  When  so  fed,  however,  ft 
produces  silk  of  inferior  quality.  The  silk-producing  organs  are  two  large  ^ncm 
(sericteria)  containing  a  viscid  substance,  which  extena  along  a  great  part  of  the  body, 
and  terminate  in  two  ipinn&reU  in  the  mouth.  These  glands  become  very  large  wheu 
the  change  to  the  chrysalis  or  pupa  state  is  about  to  take  place.  When  about  to  spin  Ms 
cocoon,  we  silk-worm  ceases  to  eat,  and  first  produces  the  loose  rough  fiber  whicfi  foc^ 
U.  K.  XIII.— 82 
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tbe  outer  part  of  the  cocoon,  and  then  the  more  closely  disposed  and  valoable  fiber  of  iU 
interior.  In  this  process,  the  position  of  tite  binder  part  of  the  body  is  little  clmnged, 
bnt  the  head  ia  moved  from  one  point  to  another;  and  the  cocoon  wlien  finished  is  mud) 
shorter  than  the  body,  which,  liowever,  being  bent,  is  completely  inclosed  in  it.  The 
coooon  is  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  Each  fiber  of  sillc,  when  examined  by  a 
nioroscope,  is  seen  to  1^  double,  being  equally  derived  from  the  two  silli- producing 
organs  of  the  caterpillar.  A  single  fiber  often  exceeds  1100  ft.  in  length.  The  time  of 
the  silli -worm's  life  in  the  caterpillar  state  is  generally  about  eight  weeks.  About  five 
days  are  occupied  in  the  spinning  of  tbe  cocoon;  after  which  about  two  or  three  weelts 
.elapse  before  the  cocoon  bursts  and  the  perfect  insect  comes  forth.  The  natural  burst- 
iog  of  the  cocoon  is,  however,  injurious  to  the  sillc,  and  the  silk-worm  rearer  prevents 
.it  py  throwing  all  the  cocoons  into  l)oiling  wiiter,  except  those  which  he  intends  to  keep 
in  order  to  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  his  stock.  These  he  selects  with  care,  so 
that  he  may  have  about  an  equal  number  of  male  and  female  insects,  the  females  being 
jknown,  even  in  the  chrysalis  state,  by  their  larger  size.  The  cocoons  intended  for  the 
production  of  moths  are  placed  on  a  cloth  in  a  somewhat  darkened  room,  of  which  tlie 
.temperature  is  near,  but  does  not  exceed,  73°  Fahr. ;  and  tlie  motlis,  when  produced,  show 
no  inclination  to  fly  away,  but  remain  on  the  cloth,  lay  their  eggs,  and  die  there.  It  h 
an  interesting  peculiarity  of  this  valuable  species  of  moth,  that  neither  in  the  caterpillar 
nor  in  the  winged  state  does  it  show  that  restless  disposition  which  belongs  to  many 
others,  the  caterpillars  remaining  contentedly  in  the  trays  or  boxes  in  which  they  are 
pituxd,  feeding  on  the  leaves  with  which  tlie^  are  there  supplied,  and  at  last  only  seek- 
ing a  proper  place  to  assume  the  chrysalis  form  on  small  bundles  of  twigs  which  are 
pnced  for  that  purpose  above  the  trays;  the  perfect  moths,  in  like  manner,  abiding 
almost  in  one  spot,  and  scarcely  caring  to  use  their  wings.  Owing  to  this  peculiarity  it 
is  capable  of  being  reared  and  managed  in  a  way  which  would  otlierwise  be  impossible. 

Tlie  silk-worm  is  liable  to  various  diseases,  particularly  to  one  by  whicli  great  num- 
bers are  often  destroyed,  and  which  is  either  caused  or  characterized  by  the  growth  of 
a  small  fungus  known  as  liUc-tomin-rot,  or  mutcardirte  (q. v.). 

Of  the  other  species  of  silk-woi-m,  many  are  rapidly  increasing  in  conuneroial  impor- 
tance. The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the  chief  silk-producing  insects;  those  in 
italics  arc  not  as  yet  employed  in  manufactures: 

Bombyx  mori. — ^The  common  silk-worm,  native  of  India,  and  reared  in  other  parts  of  the 
world, 

)3,  cnesi. — Crosses  IiaTc  been  obtained  between  this  and  B.  mori,  yielding  excellent  silk, 
at  Mussooree. 

Ji.  Uxtor. — Native  of  Mussooree. 

B.  tineruii. — China. 

•B.  Hnttoni. — Silk  collected  in  Mussooree. 

■B.  HortflMi. — Native  of  Java. 

J^ttacua  atlas. — Nntive  of  India,  and  said  to  yield  some  of  the  "  Tusseh  dlk." 

A:  Oturini. — Native  of  Bengal. 

A.  rieini. — Native  of  Assam. 

JL.  cynthia. — The  "Eria,"  or  "Arrindy"  silk-worm,  native  of  India,  now  extensively 

'       raised  in  Hong-kong,  Nepaul,  Mussooree,  Java,  and  to  some  extent  in  southern 
Eur6pe.     It  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  ailanto  (q.v.)  tree. 

Anthereea  Meznnkoorla. — The  Mezankooria  silk-moth. 

A.  Papilla. — The  true  tusseh  or  tussur  moth,  native  of  Sarjeeling,  and  other  parts  of 
upper  India.  It  is  produced  verv  extensively,  and  is  clifefly  collected  In  tbe  jun»le 
districts  by  the  Sahars  and  other  half-wil(l  castes  who  live  in  the  jungles.  The 
cocoons  are  so  carefully  concealed  in  the  leaves  that  much  care  is  required  to  discover 
them,  the  only  indication  being  the  dung  of  the  caterpillar  under  the  trees.  The  tus- 
seh silk  is  easily  wound  off  from  the  cocoons  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  Uie  commoa 
sllk-worm. 

A.  Assama.— The  Moonga,  or  Moogba,  native  of  Assam. 

A.  Pernyi. — North  China. 

A.  i%7rott«ttt.— North  China. 

A.  Bovlei. — Mussooree. 

A.  fia/frf.— Darjeeling. 

A.  Jana. — Java. 

A.  ^*M.— Daijecling. 

'A.  Larisia. — Java. 

The  precedin.i;  seven  are  all  called  nuseh  motha. 

AeKa*  Selene. — Darjeeling. 

Batvmia  pyrelorum. — China. 

8.  Orotei. — Darjeeling. 

•lAKpa  KaHnka. — Java. 

NeoHi  Huttoni. — ^Mussooree. 

€lat^ula  THeta. — Mussooree. 

O.  Simla. 

Stlama  Lola. — South-east  Himalayi. 

Orieula  trtferrettrata. — Java. 
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n  -will  be  seen  by  the  above  Hst'that  bitherto  very  few  of  the  sil'k-tnotbtbaTB  been  turned 
to  man's  profit.  The  first  in  importance  after  the  common  silk- worm  is  the  tme  tuueh, 
next  the  moonga,  the  silk  from  both  of  which  can  be  wound  off  the  cocoon ;  and  then 
the  eria,  which  cannot  be  wound  easily,  and  is  therefore  generally  carded. 

Uilk  Appears  not  to  have  been  well  known  to  the  ancients ;  altfaongh  several  thnes 
mentioned  in  the  translations  of  the  Bible,  the  best  authorities  deny  that  it  is  in  the  original, 
m  that  it  was  known  to  the  Hebrews.  Among  the  Qreeks,  Aristotle  is  the  first  who 
mentions  it,  and  be  only  says  that  "Pampliile,  daughter  of  Plates,  is  reported  to  have  first 
woven  it  in  Cos;"  and  from  all  tlio  evidence  which  has  been  collected,  it  would  appear 
timt  the  natives  of  Cos  received  it  indirectly  (through  the  PbeniciMis  and  Persians)  mim 
China.  Tlie  silken  webs  of  Cos  found  their  wny  to  Rome,  but  It  was  very  long  before 
tliey  were  obtainable  except  by  the  most  wealUiy.  The  cultivation  in  Europe  of  the 
worm  itself  did  not  take  place  until  S80  A.D.,  when,  according  to  an  accouut  given  by 
Procopius,  the  eggs  were  brought  from  India  (Gbioa)  to  the  emperor  Justinian  by  some 
monks. 

In  China  the  cultivation  of  silk  is  of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  according  Uy  the 
greatest  Chinese  authorities,  it  was  first  begun  by  Bl-ling,  the  wife  of  the  emperor 
Houng-ti,  2,800  years  B.C.,  and  the  mulberry  was  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  fetding 
them  only  40  years  later. 

Since  its  introduction  into  Europe  it  bos  alwn3r8  formed  a  great  branch  of  industry 
in  Italy,  Turkey,  and  Greece,  and  it  has  been  cultivnted  to  some  extent  in  France,  Spain, 
And  Portugal.  In  England,  too,  from  time  to  time,  laudable  efforts  have  been  made  to 
cultivate  it,  especially  by  Mrs.  'Whitby  of  Kewlands,  Mr,  Mason  of  Yatelyin  HHmpsbiie, 
and  lady  Dorothy 'Neville  of  Dangstcin  in  Hampshire;  but  their  partial  success  baa 
not  encouraged  others  to  pursue  this  branch  of  industry,  which  requires  a  warmer  and 
less  variable  climate  nnd  cheaper  labor  than  we  can  command. 

The  quantity  of  silk  raised  in  the  world  is  enormous.  Great  Britain  imports  annu- 
ally in  the  unmanufactured  state:  "  Raw"  silk,  about  6,500,000  lbs. ;  "waste,"  or  k  nubs 
and  husks,  about  8,500,000  lbs. ;  besides  undyed  "  tingles,"  about  6,700  lbs.;  tram,  nbout 
7,000  lbs. ;  organzine.  about  89,000  lbs.;  and  dyed  singles  and  tram,  about  8,000  lbs. 
ergaitsine,  about  10,000  lbs.  Singles,  tram,  and  organzine  are  terms  applied  to  the 
thread  after  it  has  undergone  certain  eperations  (to  be  afterward  desciibed).  The  total 
quantity  is  thus  about  10,000,000  lbs.,  of  the  value  of  £5,000,000;  and  in  addition  to  this 
we  import  manufactured  silk  goods  to  the  value  of  about  £12,500.000;  so  that  the  impor- 
tance of  this  little  insect  1o  Qn-at  Britain  aloneis  represented  annually  by  ab<Ait£17,S00,- 
000.    It  requires  1600  worms  to  raise  a  pound  of  sUk. 

Searing  afSilk-iBorms. — It  Is  of  the  tirEt  consequence  in  the  production  of  silk  that 
one  of  the  species  of  mulberry  shonld  be  cultivated,  and  that  it  should  be  so  favorably 
situat«<l  as  to  elimate  that  hi  foliage  is  in  readiness  for  feeding  the  young  worms  when 
they  are  first  batclied  from  the  eggs.  The  species  best  adapted  is  the  white  mulberry, 
moras  aVba.  The  extreme  lateness  of  season  at  which  the  black  mulberry  produces  its 
leaves  prevents  its  employment  generally,  besides  which  it  will  not  bear  die  loss  of  its 
leaves  so  well.  It  is  said  that  in  come  parts  of  China  tbe  silk-worm  is  easily  reared  upon 
the  trees  in  the  open  air.  So  littlo  has  it  a  tendency  to  wander  far  from  the  place  of  its 
birth,  if  food  be  at  hand,  that  it  only  requires  a  warm,  dry  atmosphere  to  bring  it  to  per- 
fection; but  usnally,  even  in  China,  and  in  all  other  countries,  it  is  thought  desirable 
to  raise  the  silk-worm  In  properly  arranged  buildings,  and  to  supply  it  with  mulberry 
leaves  gathered  from  day  to  dny.  In  India,  China,  and  other  tropical  countries,  tlie 
eggs  hatch  readily  at  the  proper  tlmo  by  the  natural  beat;  but  in  southem  Europe  artifi- 
cial heat  is  almost  always  required;  formerly  the  beat  of  fermenting  dung  was  found 
pcrvlceable,  and  the  warmth  of  the  human  body  was  also  used,  the  eggs  being  carried  in 
little bsgsin  the  bosom  of  the  cultivators;  but  now  they  are  regulariy  hatched  by  itove- 
lleat;  beginning  with  a  temperature  of  64'  Fahr.,  which  is  gradually  increased  through  ten 
days  to  82°,  at  which  it  is  maintained  until  the  eggs  are  hi.tched.  Experience  haa  showa 
tiiat  the  operation  is  facilitated  by  washing  the  eggs  in  tbe  first  place  with  clean  water; 
and  some  cultivators  also  wash  them  in  wine,  the  value  of  which  is  very  questionable. 
Washing  is  found  to  remove  a  certain  gumminess  and  other  impurities  from  Uie  eggs, 
which  would  otherwise  impede  the  hatciiing.  When  tbe  silk-worms  have  been  regularly 
developed  as  above  described,  it  is  usual  to  place  above  the  trays  various  Httle  contii> 
vanccs  for  the  caterpillar  to  spin  within ;  many  of  the  Italian  growers  employ  aningeniouslv 
aimple  arrangement,  which  lasts  many  seasons,  and  when  not  in  use  occupies  very  small 
space.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  thin  slips  of  wood,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  broad, 
and  all  cut  suflJciently  long  to  reach  across  the  trays.  They  are  each  cut  at  intervals  of 
an  inch  half  through,  so  that  one  will  fit  into  another,  and  when  complete  tfaey  all  form 
a  series  of  cells,  which,  set  in  a  tmy,  fonn  the  very  best  receptacles  for  tbe  silk-worm  ta> 
spin  in.  When  not  in  use,  the  whole  arrangement  can  be  compressed  into  very  small 
compass  for  convenience  of  storage.  Others  use  little  cones  of  paper,  or  small  twigs, 
among  which  the  cocoons  are  spun. 

In  feeding  the  worms,  care  is  taken  so  to  distribute  the  food  on  the  shelves  or  in  the 
farays  that  the  insects  shall  not  crowd  together;  and  for  this  reason  the  most  caiefnl 
cultivators  chop  the  leaves  small,  and  strew  them  very  evenly  about.  Great  care  is 
token  not  to  let  the  WOTms  of  one  hatch  mix  with  those  of  another,  onless  of  exactly  tlia 
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saoBO  age,  otherwise  the  strongei  insects  would  deprive  the  youneer  of  their  food. 
Many  cMther  niceties  of  attention  are  required,  which  altogether  render  the  succeaaful 
rearing  of  aiik-wwms  a  matter  of  much  ansiety  and  lal>or. 

Prejwraiion  <if  Bilk. — When  the  cocoons  are  completed,  which  is  known  by  the 
absence  of  any  sound  within,  they  arc  carefully  sorted,  and  a  cert^n  number  are  krpt 
for  laying.  The  sexes  are  readily  linowu  by  the  difference  of  shape  as  well  as  of  size, 
the  female  being  plumper,  and  the  malii,  besides  being  much  smaller,  having  a  central 
depression  and  sharper  extremities.  The  French  growers  sort  them  into  nine  varieties, 
those  which  are  leas  compact,  or  in  which  the  worm  has  died — a  fact  known  by  extemai 
indications— being  separated  from  the  good  ones.  When  the  sorting  is  finished,  the 
cocoons  are  placed  in  an  oven  with  a  gentle  hetit,  wUch  kills  the  inclosed  chrysalis, 
otherwise  they  would  all  become  perforated  by  the  insect  eating  through;  tliey  are  then 
prepared  for  winding  by  first  removing  the  flossy  covering,  which  is  often  somewhat 
hard  and  compact  The  cocoons  are  pbced  in  basins  of  water,  kept  warm  by  charcoal 
fires,  or,  in  the  larger  establishments,  br  steam.  Tbis  softens  and  dissolves  the  natural 
gum  which  coata  the  silk,  and  makes  the  various  colls  of  silk  adhere  together  in  the 
cocoon.  The  operator  then  takes  a  small  branchy  twig,  and  stirs  tbem  about  in  the 
water.  This  is  sure  to  catch  hold  of  any  liberated  ends  which  may  be  floating  in  the 
water.  From  three  to  five  of  these  ends  are  taken  and  twisted  together  with  the  fingers, 
so  as  to  unite  them  into  one  thread,  which  is  passed  through  a  polished  metal  or  glass 
eye  in  the  reeling-machine,  which  is  so  far  from  the  hot-water  busin  as  to  give  the 
•oftened  gum  on  the  silk  time  to  dry  in  its  passage  from  the  basin  to  the  reel.  In  large 
fiMrirei  or  silk  estabUshments,  complex  machinery  is  used  for  winding;  but  reeling 
apparatus  of  the  greatest  simplicity  is  used  by  tbe  Chinese,  £ast  Indians,  and  others 
with  almost  equal  effect,  when  carefully  done,  except  in  the  amount  of  work  accom- 
plished. In  all  cases,  however,  the  principle  is  the  same,  and  is  very  simple.  Great 
care  and  dcill  are  reqnired  in  reeling  silk  from  the  cocoons,  because,  although  the  recler 
starts  with  four  or  five  cocoons,  not  only  are  their  individual  threads  apt  to  break,  but 
they  are  not  all  of  tlie  same  lengtli,  so  that  one  will  run  out  before  the  others.  These 
matters  are  carefully  watched;  and  as.oftea  as  a  thread  breaks,  or  a  cocoon,  runs  out, 
another  thrMd  is  joined  on,  and  is  made  to  adhere  to  the  compound  thread  on  the  reel 
by  its  natural  gumminess.  £ach  cocoon  generally  yields  800  yards  of  thread,  so  that  it 
takes  laOO  or  1500  yards  to  make  800  yards  of  the  hlament  of  raw  silk,  by  which  name 
the  reeled  silk  is  always  known.  The  raw  silk  is  made  up  into  hanks  of  varioua  sieea. 
That  from  China  and  Japan  is  tied  in  packages  of  six  hanks  each,  technically  called 
hook*,  and  sometimes  the  ends  of  these  books  are  covered  with  atlkea  caps  verv  curiously 
formed  out  of  a  single  eocoon,  so  managed  as  to  form  a  filmy  cop  sufflcientiy  large  to 
cover  a  man's  he«L  The  method  used  by  the  Chinese  to  accomplish  tbis  is  qoite 
unknown  in  £urope.  These  caps  or  bags,  when  closed,  are  sometimes  nearly  a  foot 
square,  and  much  of  the  wadding  used  by  the  Chinese  dressmakers  for  padding  ia  made 
by  placing  these  bags  upon  each  other  to  the  required  ihickness. 

Notwithstanding  the  care  taken  in  reeling  the  silk  from  the  cocoons,  and  forming 
several  threads  into  one,  it  ia  not  ready  for  the  weaver,  but  has  to  undergo  the  procesaes 
called  collectively  throttling.  In  tiiis  country,  this  is  a  special  trade,  the  mlk  throvtUr 
usually  conducting  it  in  large  mills  with  extensive  machinery,  where  the  above  proceeaca 
are  all  carried  on,  generally  by  steam-power.  The  silk  reaches  Uie  throwster  in  hanks 
as  imported.  These  are  put  into  clean  soap  and  water,  and  carefully  washed,  ties  having 
been  placed  at  intervals,  to  prevent  the  silk  entangling.  After  being  dried  by  hanging 
in  the  drying-room,  they  are  placed  on  lar^  skeleton  reels  called  »a^t»,  so  adjusted  that 
they  will  hold  the  hanks  tightly.  In  a  meifl,  the  spokes  are  in  pairs.  They  are  made  of 
thin  pieces  of  lancewood,  and  each  pair  are  rather  nearer  together  at  the  nxle  than  at  the 
circumference,  where  they  are  connected  together  by  asmallband  of  cord.  These  bands 
are  so  tied  that  they  will  slip  down  easily  to  admit  of  the  hanks  being  placed;  then,  by 
poshing  the  corda  upward,  the  bank  can  be  stretched  to  its  fullest  extent.  This  is  nece9> 
saryto  compensate  for  the  varying  lengths  of  the  hanks  received  from  different  countries. 

When  the  tm^  are  set  in  motion,  the  silk  is  carried  from  the  hanks  to bobtans,  iipoa 
which  it  is  wound  for  the  convenience  of  further  operations.  The  bobbins  are  toe* 
taken  from  the  mnUng  to  the  eltaaning  machine,  when  they  are  placed  on  fixed  spindles, 
ao  that  (hey  will  turn  with  the  slightest  pull;  and  the  thread  is  passed  througii  a  soiall 
appantos  attached  to  the  machine,  which  is  specially  called  the  cleaner,  and  consists 
ewentially  of  (wo  polished  smooth-edged  blades  of  metal,  attached  to  a  part  of  iheframa 
of  the  machine.  They  are  held  together  by  a  screw,  and  are  slightly  opened  or  closed 
by  another  screw,  so  that  the  thread  can  be  put  between  them  down  to  a  small  orifice. 
and  then,  by  tightening  the  screw,  preventingits  return,  after  passing  through  this  small 
hole,  which  is  Sia  gauge  of  tiie  tluead,  and  which  romovoa  any  irregularities  or  adherent 
dirt  The  sUk  next  passes  over  a  glass  or  metal  rod,  and  then  through  another  amaU 
hole,  mfttck  ]ai»er  than  that  of  the  deanear,  and  usually  made  of  glaas,  on  to  tlie  bobbin, 
upon  which  it  is  wound  by  the  action  of  the  machine.  The  next  process  is  tmttatg  the 
eleaned  thread,  by  which  it  becomea  better  adapted  for  being  combined  witli  other 
threads.  DouiUng  ia  (he  next  process,  and  this  conaista  in  running  oft  a  number  of  bolh 
Una  of  fWMtW  silk  on  to  one  bobbin  of  a  larger  size,  which  is  put  into  the  tknneing- 
■Mchini^  when  the  ends  of  the  ievUM  ailk  are  paaeed  (hrpugh  a  antooth  hola  on  to  a 
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laiga  red,  which  i«windB  it  into  hulks,  but  twisting  the  threads  into  a  fine  oord  u  it 
goes  from  the  bobbins  to  the  reel.  Tlus  operation  of  tbrowinff  derives  its  name  from  the 
Baxon  thramm,  to  whirl  or  twist.  After  this  the  hanks  have  to  l>e  again  wound  on  reels 
and  bobbins  for  the  weaver,  the  former  for  the  warp,  and  the  latter  for  tlie  weft.  For 
many  purposes,  only  some  of  these  operations  are  required.  Thus  for  common  and  light 
fatmcs,  such  aa  Pertian  gauze,  etc.,  only  the  two  first  are  needed — viz.,  the  winding  and 
tUtaninff,  and  the  material  is  called  duinb-tinglea.  If  it  has  been  wmnd,  cleaned,  and 
ihrmm,  it  is  called  tlurovmrtingk*,  and  is  used  for  weaving  common  broad  stuffs,  or 
plain  silks  and  riUbons.  If  w>and,  cleaned,  doubled,  and  thrown,  it  is  called  tram,  and  is 
used  for  the  richest  silks  and  velvets,  but  only  for  the  weft  or  shoot;  and  if  teound, 
cleaned,  tpun,  dotMed,  and  thivten,  it  is  called  organtine,  and  is  used  for  the  warps  of  fine 
fabrics. 

Before  winding  the  oocoods,  a  flossy  portion  has  to  be  removed ;  and  after  all  has  been 
wound  off,  another  portion  remains,  like  a  compact  bog;  these  are  collected  and  sold 
under  the  name  of  inaeie-stUc,  and  to  these  are  added  the  fragments  of  broken  threads, 
which  accumulate  in  considerable  quantities  during  the  reeling  and  throwing  operations. 
Formerly,  very  little  use  woa  made  of  wuste-silk ;  not  a  little  of  it  was  employed  by  engi- 
neers and  others  for  mere  cleaning  purposes;  although  as  early  as  1071,  a  proposition 
was  made  by  a  manufacturer  named  ICdmond  Blood  to  make  it  available  by  carding  it 
with  teasels  or  rowing-carda  He  took  out  a  patent  for  tliis  invention,  but  apparently 
did  not  bring  it  into  use.  Another  patent  was  taken  out  by  Mr.  Lister  of  Bradford, 
which  has  done  wonders;  now  the  waste  is  nil  spun  into  yarn,  thereby  greatly  economiz- 
ing the  use  of  silk,  as  the  quantity  of  silk-waste  always  greatly  exceeds  the  amount  of 
good  silk  reeled  off.  The  processes  employed  in  th^  production  of  siik-yarn  from  the 
waste  differ  little  from  those  for  spinning-other  materials.     See  8piirNi»a. 

The  silk  miinufactures  of  Britshi  are  chiefly  located  in  Spitalfields,  London,  at  Mac- 
clesfield and  Congleton  in  Chesiiire;  at  Derby,  and  in  Qlasgow.  The  dyeing  of  silk  is 
done  chiefly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Loudon,  at  Kottingham,  and  at  Manctiester;  and 
considerable  qunntities  of  silk  goods  are  sent  from  India  to  be  printed  with  putterns  in 
London  and  other  parts  of  England.  These  goods  are  ehiefly  tlie  corah  and  bandana 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  Indian-  waist  and  turban  scarfs. 

BILK  (Silk  aitd  Sile-wobm.  antt).  There  would  certainly  appear  to  have  been  no 
ladk  of  encouragement  of  the  silk  industry  in  the  early  days  of  American  colonial  his- 
tory. .Tames  I.  was  enthusiatic  on  this  subject  (see  Mamtfactubeb),  and  the  colonists 
themselves  devoted  much  time  and  labor  to  the  growth  of  the  mulberry  tree,  and  the 
culture  of  silk-worms.  In  1733  the  colonial  government  of  Georgia,  allotted  a  piece  of 
ground  for  use  as  a  nursery  plantation  for  white  mulberry  trees.  Lands  weep  granted  to 
settlers  on  condition  that  they  planted  100  of  these  trees  on  every  10  acres  when  cleared, 
10  years  being  allowed  for  their  cultivation.  In  174d  the  British  parliament  passed  an 
act  exempting  from  duty  all  raw  silk  which  was  certified  to  be  the  production  of  Georgia 
or  Carolina.  In  the  same  year  an  Itailian  expert  was  sent  to  Georgia  to  establish  a  fila- 
ture— for  reeling,  doubling,  cleaniDg,  and  twisting,  or  throwing,  silk— and  in  1759  the 
export  of  raw  silk  to  England  from  Georgia  alone  exceeded  10,000  pounds,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  it  was  so  good  that  it  sold  in  London  at  from  two  to  three  shillings  a  pound 
more  than  that  from  any  other  part  of  the  world.  After  1759,  however,  the  production 
of  silk  in  Georgia  fell  off  greatly,  tfaottgh  a  French  settlement  at  New  Bordeaux,  on  the 
Savannah  river,  maunfflCtured  considerable  quantities  of  sewing-silk  during  the  revolu- 
tion. Mansfield,  Conn.,  became,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18(Ti  c.  an  important  silk- 
raising  section;  and  this  continued  to  be  a  fixed  industry  in  that  locality,  though  but 
little  was  done  in  it  elsewliere  in  New  England.  Pennsylvania  engaged  in  the  culture 
about  1767^  and  a  filature  was  established  in  Fhiladelpliia  in  1769  or  '70,  and  in  1771 
d.SOO  pounds  of  cocoons  were  brought  there  to  reel.  This  stale  maintainc<l  some  prom- 
inence in  the  industry  up  to  the  time  of  the  revolution,  but  it  then  died  out  and  was  not 
notably  revived.  From  the  period  of  the  close  of  the  revolution  up  to  about  182.?  the 
Bilk  manufacture  in  the  United. States  was  purely  domestic,  families  making  suiall  quan- 
tities—hardly  ever  reaching  100  pounds  per  annum  in  a  single  family.  The  importa- 
Uon  of  silk  goods  in  the  mean  timchad  increased  enormously,  so  that  in  1821  it  amounted 
to  $4,486,9^  It  was  felt  that  this  costly  importation  should  be  stayed,  if  possible,  and 
several  congressional  committees  investigated  tlie  subject,  and  voluminous  reports  were 
made  upon  it.  This  brougiit  about  the  enthusiastic  culture  of  the  morui  mulUeaulie, 
which  grew  into  a  mania  (see  MakU7actukes),  during  whose  existence  hundreds  of 
speculators  and  thousands  of  private  buyers  were  ruined.  The  result  of  this  speculative 
incident,  the  financial  depression  of  1887,  and  the  fact  that  in  1844  a  blight  affected  all 
the  mulberry  trees  in  the  country — ail  these  causes  combined  were  disastrous  to  silk  cul- 
ture in  the  United  States,  and  the  effort  to  rear  silk -worms  ceased,  not  to  be  revived 
again,  except  in  California;  where,  since  1860,  the  business  has  been  successfully  prose- 
cuted. The  first  Rilk-mill  erected  on  the  western  continent  was  set  up  at  Mansfield, 
Coiut.,  in  1810.  The  manufacture  was  introduced  into  Philadelphia  about  1815;  and 
as  .esriy  as  1834  the  Jacquard  loom  began  to  be  used  there.  Power-looms  were  next 
mtroduced,  and  power-loom  weaving  was  begun  about  1838,  simultaneously  witii  its 
adoption  in  Switzerland.     In  1898  there  was  a  manufactory  for  silk  ribbions  from 
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Americnn  rilks  Btarted  in  Baltimore,  but  it  vas  short-lived.  The  business  progresii^d 
at  Mansfield,  which  soon  became  a  silk-manufsetnriDg  center.  From  1881  to  '38,  a 
Isise  numbei  of  factories  were  Etarted  at  Windsor  Loc&,  Coun. ;  Pouglilteepsie,  N.  Y. ; 
in  PhiladelFtbla,  and  elsewhere,  the  most  of  which  failed.  Burlington,  N.  J.,  became 
an  important  silk-producing  locality,  beginning  about  1888;  and  included  the  culture  of 
the  mulberry  tree  and  growth  of  silk-worms,  as  well  as  the  manufacture  of  silk.  Hart- 
ford and  Manchester,  Conn.,  Holyoke  and  Northampton,  Mass.,  and  Haydenville,  the 
scene  of  the  Mill  river  disaster  in  1874  (bursting  of  a  reservoir  containing  6,000,000  tons 
of  water),  are  among  tlie  New  England  towns  in  which  silk  has  been  manufactured  exten- 
sively. But  the  most  important  center  of  this  industry  in  America  is  Paterson,  N.J, 
(q.  V. ),  where  the  water-power  of  the  Passaic  river,  facilities  for  transportation,  etc. ,  seemed 
to  oiler  the  best  possible  conditions  for  its  prosecution.  The  first  silk-mill  in  Paterson 
was  set  up  al>out  1838,  in  the  fourth  floor  of  Samuel  Colt's  pistol  factory.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  establishment  of  other  factories:  until,  in  1876,  the  business  bad  grown  to 
lie  an  enormous  and  constantly  progressing  industry.  In  that  year  there  were  engaged 
in  the  silk  manufacture  in  Paterson  82  firms  and  corporations,  witli  5  dye-houses;  a  force 
of  8,000  operatives,  two-thirds  of  whom  were  females;  74,828  thro  wing-spindles;  780 
power-looms;  663  hand-looms;  and  28,443  braiding-spindles.  The  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  mills,  machinery,  and  manufacturing  was  $6,926,804;  the  amount  of  wages 
paid  during  the  year,  $2,664,093;  the  number  of  pounds  of  silk  dyed,  650,000.— Tbe  im- 
portation of  raw  silk  to  supply  American  manufacturen  was  as  follows  in  the  *  years 
named: — 

1870 688.589  lbs. 

1871 : 1,100,281  " 

1878 1,068,809  " 

1878 ,, 1,159,420  " 

1874 794,887  " 

1875 1,101,681  " 

1876 , 1,854,991  " 

1877 1,186,170  " 

1878. 1,182,760  " 

1879. •. 1,889.776  " 

A  general  view  of  the  silk  industry  in  America  for  the  year  1875  shows  the  following 
statistics: 

Kg,  of  firms  and  manufacturing  corporations 218 

No,  of  operatives  employed,  males 4, 748 

No,  ef         "  "  females 8,739  18,017 

Capital  invested $17,918,868 

Wages  paid $  6,892,296 

Total  value  of  production $27,158,071 

Hachineiy:  Horse-power 2,221 

Throwmg-spindles 192,208 

Power-loums 2,688 

Hand-looms , 1,814 

Braiding-spindles 45,618 

Chenille  spindles 196 

Cord-spinning  wheels 822 

Lace  machines 50 

SUK-COTTOK.  Under  this  name,  various  silkv  fibers  are  from  time  to  time  brought 
from  tropical  countries  in  Europe;  they  are  all  of  tbe  same  general  character,  and  are 
prodttcea  by  the  trees  composing  the  genus  bombax  and  other  genera  recently  separated 
from  bcmbaz,  of  the  natural  order  tiereuliaeem,  known  as  rilk-cotton  trees.  These  trees  . 
are  natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  The  fil>er  fills  their  large, 
woody  capsules,  enveloping  the  seeds,  and  is  produced  in  great  abundance,  but  is  too 
short,  too  smooth,  and  too  elastic  to  be  spun  by  the  machinery  used  for  cotton;  although 
attempts  have  been  successfully  made  on  a  small  scale  in  India  to  spin  and  weave  it;  and 
that  of  bombax  tXosum,  which  is  of  a  beautiful  purple  color,  is  woven  into  cloth  and 
made  into  articles  of  dress  in  new  Spain.  Bilk-cotton  is  much  used  for  stuffing  pillows, 
mattresses,  and  sofas.  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent  says  it  "makes  the  most  luzuriona 
stuffing"  for  them.  It  has  the  fault,  however,  of  being  easily  broken  and  reduced  to 
powder,  but  might  probably  be  very  useful  in  the  manufacture  of  gun  cotton  and  col- 
lodion. The  silk-cotton  of  the  East  Indies  is  imported  into  Britain  under  the  name  of 
moe-main. — bombaa  eeiba,  the  common  silk-cotton  tree  of  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America,  attains  a  very  great  size,  its  trunk  sometimes  being  so  thick  that  it  could  not 
be  encompassed  by  the  outstretched  arms  of  sixteen  men,  and  canoes  are  hollowed  out 
of  it  of  an  average  burden  of  25  tons.  The  wood  is  soft  and  spon^,  but  is  used  for 
many  purposes,  and  when  cut  into  planks,  and  saturated  with  lime-water,  it  boats 
exposure  to  the  weather  for  many  years. — Bmtba*  malabarieum,  or  $aCmalia  nMlobtuiea, 
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is  the  common  ailk-cotton  tree  of  the  East  Indies.  It  is  a  tall  tree,  covered  with  for- 
midable thorns.  Although  it  is  a  tropical  tree,  its  leaves  fall  annually;  and  Just  before 
the  fresh  leaves  appear,  it  is  covered  with  crimson  tulip-like  flowers,  so  abundant  that, 
"when  they  fall,  the  ground  for  manv  rods  on  all  sides  is  a  cari)et  of  scarlet." 

The  fiber  of  the  capsules  of  chon'iia  tpeciosa  and  G.  Peeholiana,  trees  nearly  allied 
to  the  genus  homhat,  aud  natives  of  Brazil,  is  Itnown  as  VEaETABLE  Silk.  It  has  a 
beautiful  satiny  luster,  and  is  very  light,  but  no  mode  of  spinning  and  weaving  it  ha? 
yet  been  invented. 

81LK  SPIDER,  Nepkila  plumipe*  (EocbX  a  q>ecies  of  spider  discovered  by  prof.  Bart 
O.  Wilder  on  the  sea  islands  of  South  Carolina  in  1865.  It  produces  twu  Idnos  of  silk, 
yellow  and  white,  having  a  continuous  length  of  nearly  two  miles. 

SILK- WEED,  orMoK-WsED.    See  AacLEPiADACiC;  Akctlepiab;  ante. 

8ILX-W0SH  OUT,  a  material  used  by  anglers  for  dressing  the  hook-end  of  the  flshing- 
linc.  It  is  prepared  from  the  silk-worm  at  tlie  period  when  it  is  just  about  to  spin,  and 
the  sericteria  or  silk  vessels  are  distended  with  the  secretion.  The  worms  are  immersed 
for  IS  or  14  hours  in  strong  vinegar,  and  then  taken  separately,  and  pulled  in  two  very 
geiUlr.  The  skilled  operator  knows  at  sight  if  the  soaking  in  vinegar  has  been  sufficient, 
and  if  so,  he  lays  hold  of  one  end  of  the  viscid  secretion,  which  is  seen  in  the  silk  glandd, 
and  attaches  it  to  the  edge  of  a  board;  tlio  other  end  he  stretches  to  the  other  edge  of 
the  board,  and  attaches  it  with  a  pin.  When  a  number  are  drawn  across  the  boanl,  It 
is  set  in  the  sun  for  the  threads  to  dry,  when  they  are  tied  into  bundles  for  use.  They 
are  chiefly  produced  in  Italy  and  Sp^n. 

8ILL.  the  horizontal  wood  or  stone  base  along  the  bottom  of  a  window  or  door;  also 
the  wooaen  plate  along  the  bottom  of  a  partition. 

SILLIIIAK,  Bekjamot,  American  physicist,  was  b.  at  North  Strafford  (now  Trum- 
bull), Conn.,  United  States,  Aug.  8,  1779.  His  father  was  a  distinguished  Inwyer,  and  a 
bri^.gen.  in  the  war  of  independence.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  college.  New  Haven,  Ih 
which  he  was  appointed  a  tutor  iu  1709,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1803,  but  soon 
after  received  from  the  college  the  appointment  of  professor  of  chemistiy;  which  he 
accepted  only  on  condition  uf  visiting  some  of  the  seats  of  learning  in  Europe,  to  observe 
the  progress  of  the  science.  His  tour  in  Europe,  1805-0,  was  one  of  the  first  of  which  an 
account  was  published  in  the  United  States.  Uniting  mineralogy  and  geology  to  chem- 
istry, he  made  a  geological  survey  of  Connecticut,  observed  the  fall  of  a  meteorite;  con- 
structed, with  the  aid  of  prof.  Hare,  a  compound  blow-pipe,  and  repeated  the  experi- 
ments of  sir  Humphry  Davy.  In  1822  ho  first  established  the  fact  of  the  transfer  of 
particles  of  carbon  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  electrode  of  the  voltaic  nppiiratus. 
in  1818  he  founded  the  American  Journal  of  Sciences  and  Arts,  better  known  as  8iUi- 
man't  Journal,  of  which  he  was  for  20  years  the  sole,  and  for  8  more  the  prlndpftl 
editor.  Besides  his  labors  as  professor  and  editor,  be  began  in  America  the  since  widely 
extended  work  of  popular  scientific  education,  by  giving  public  lectures  on  his  favorite 
sciences  in  all  the  chief  cities.  In  1830  he  pulilished  a  text-book  on  chemistry,  and  BOOb 
afterward  edited  an  edition  of  BakewelPa  Oeology.  An  account  of  his  Inst  visit  to  Europe 
was  published  in  1831,  and  reached  6  editions.  His  lost  course  of  lectrtres  was  given  In 
1855,  when  bis  son,  Benjajon  SilIiIMAn,  Jr.,  who  had  been  ids  associate,  became  his 
successor.     He  died  in  Nov.,  1864. 

8ILLIMAN,  Benjamin,  Jb.,  b.  Conn.,  1816;  graduated  at  Tale  college,  1887,  where 
he  was  an  instructor  in  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology,  1838-46;  professor  of  applied 
chemistry,  1846;  one  of  the  beginners  of  the  Yale  scientific  school.  1847;  professor  of 
medical  chemistry  and  toxicology,  university  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  1849-54;  and  of  chem- 
istry, as  successor  to  his  father,  at  Yale  college  from  1854  to  the  present  time:  state 
chemist  of  Connecticut,  1889;  associate  editor  of  SiUiman's  Journal  of  Stance,  1838;  and 
associate  proprietor,  1846;  a  director  of  the  departments  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and 
geology  in  the  world's  fair  at  New  York.  1853;  for  many  years  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can association  for  the  advancement  of  science;  has  publiiilied  Fint  Pnneiplu  of  Chet»- 
i»try;  Principles  of  PAytia;  many  papers  on  scientific  subjects;  and  has  been  ai>opuliff 
lecturer  on  science. 

SIL'LOTH,  a  t.  and  watering-place  of  England,  of  quite  recent  ori^n,  in  the  county 
of  Cumlxjrland,  at  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  North  British  railway,  20  m.  w.n.w. 
of  parlisle,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  Solway.  The  port  is  of  growing  importance, 
ana  possesses  a  good  stone  dock,  with  an  area  of  five  acres,  having  a  fine  jetty,  1000  feet 
long,  projecting  into  the  sea.  Silloth  is  much  resorted  to  for  sen-batliing,  the  climate 
being  mild  and  salubrious,  and  considered  highly  favorable  for  those  affected  with  pul- 
monary complaints.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  49°,. being  the  same  as  that  of 
Worthing  (q.v.)  on  the  s.  coast  of  England,  and  only  1°  below  that  of  Torquay.  Accord- 
ing to  the  registmr-general's  returns,  the  mean  average  death-rate  in  Silloth  for  10  years 
is  only  10.2  per  1000.  Silloth  is  of  ea.iy  access  from  all  parts  of  England  by  railway, 
and  steamers  ply  at  stated  intervals  to  and  from  Liverpool,  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  the  Isle 
of  Han. 

SILLOWAY,  Thokas  William,  b.  Newbniyport,  Mass.,  1838;  ordained  minister 
of  the  Univeisalist  faith,  1862;  became  a  designer  of  plans  for  public  buildings  in  Boeton, 
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1601.  He  has  built  and'  reconstructed  seyera]  hundred  chuKhee  and  public  buildings  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  Stutes.  He  has  edited  books  on  architecture,  ventilation, 
etc,  and  published  Text-Book  of  Modem  Oarp^ntrff. 

^ILQ.    See  EMBtLAOB. 

SILO  AM,  or  Shiloah,  is  spoken  of  three  times  in  Scripture:  Isaiah  says,  "  the 
waters  of  Shiloah  that  go  softly;"  Nehemiah  calls  it  "the  pool  of  Siloali;"  and  John, 
"the  pool  of  Siloam."  Josephus  says  it  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropoeon,  where  a 
fountain  is  still  found,  Jerome  mentions  its  intermitting  flow,  wliich  is  still  observed. 
Tho  water  descends  from  the  fountain  of  tlie  Virgin  through  a  long  subterranean  passage 
iiit(>  a  basin  under  the  cllS,  and  thence  into  a  larger  roservoir.  That  this  passage  con- 
nects the  fountain  and  the  pool.  Dr.  Robinson  proved  by  crawling  through  it  from  one 
end  to  tho  other,  a  distance  of  1760  feet.  He  witnessed  also  the  intermittent  flow  in  the 
fountain,  as  well  as  the  pool. 

SILPHIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  emtpotitm.  Generic  characteris- 
tics: heads  many-fiuwered,  radiate;  i-ays  numerous,  pistillate  and  fertile;  ovaries  in  two 
or  three  rows;  disk  flowers  apparently  perfect,  but  with  undivided  style  and  sterile; 
acalee  of  the  broad  and  flattisli  involucre  imbricated  in  several  rows,  broad,,  and  with 
looae,  leaf-lili:e  summits,  except  the  innermost,  which  are  small.  They  are  tall,  coarse, 
perennial  herbs,  haviDg  a  copious  resinous  juice,  and  large  corymbose-panicled  yellow 
flowering  heads.  Silp/iium  laneinatum,  called  rosin-weed  and  compass-plant,  is  rougii 
and  bristly,  growing  from  8  to  6  ft.  high;  leaves  pinnately  parted,  with  divisions  lan- 
ceolate or  linear,  rarely  entire:  scales  of  the  involucre  ovate,  tapering  into  lone  and 
spreading  rigid  points;  achenia,  or  one-seeded  capsule,  broadly  winged  and  deeply 
notched.  It  grows  ou  the  piuiiiea  of  Michigan,  Wiscousin,  and  southward  and  west- 
ward: blossoms  in  July.  It  is  called  compass- weed  from  its  reputed  property  of  grotf- 
.Jng  so  as  to  point  its  leaves  to  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  Another  species,  S. 
'Urebenthinaceum,  the  prairie  burdock,  grows  from  4  to  10  ft.  high,  with  many  small 
beads  In  a  panicle  at  the  top;  leaves  ovate-cordate,  serrate  toothed,  thick,  rough,  more 
BO  beneath,  and  from  1  to  2  ft.  lun^  on  slender  leaf -stalks.  A  variety,  ptnTiaft/Sdum,  has 
deeplycut,  or  pinnatifld  leaves.  It  grows  on  prairies  and  oak  openings,  Ohio,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  and  southward:  blooms  in  July  and  September.  Other  species  are  8. 
trtfokalum,  S.  asierisem,  S.  integrifottum,  and  a.  perfoUatvm,  the  cup-plant,  which  grows 
,  from  4  to  8  ft.  high,  having  ovate  leaves,  coarsely  toothed,  the  upper  united  by  their 
bases,  forming  a  cup-shaped  disk;  heads  corj'mbose,  and  achenia  winged  and  variouslr 
notched;  grows  on  rich  soils  along  streams  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  southward. 
Also  escaped  from  gardens  eastward :  blossoms  in  July. 

SIIilT'BIAN  KOCES,  a  large  division  of  tho  palteozoic  rocks,  between  tho  old  red 
sandstone  and  the  Cumbrian  strata.  They  comprise  the  greater  porfion  of  the  rocks 
called  by  Werner  "  transition,"  because,  as  he  thought,  in  their  stnicture  they  exhibited 
an  intermediate  character  between  Lehman's  "  primary"  or  metamorphic  rocks,  and  tlie 
'' secDndarv"  or  fossiliferous  deposits.  But  the  fossils  peculiar  to  these  beds  having 
been  found  in  rocks  without  the  transition  structure,  the  name  has  long  ago  fallen  into 
disuse.  The  term  "grau wacko"  or  "  graywacke,"  a  miners'  term,  was  also  introduced 
.'from  the  Germans,  and  for  some  time  employed  to  designate  these  rocks,  because  of  the 
abundance  in  them  of  a  compact  argillaceous  sandstone;  but  this  awkward  name  has 
olsA  given  place  to  Silurian,  a  term  introduced  by  sir  R.  I.  Murchison  when  he  first 
established  flie  system,  and  derived  from  the  district  where  he  investigated  the  strata, 
which  was  tlie  region  of  the  Silures,  a  tribe  of  ancient  Britons. 

The  Silurian  system  contains  an  enormous  thickness  of  rocks,  nearly  80.000  ft., 
according  to  some  estimates,  the  absolute  thickness  being  greatly  increased  by  immense 
beds  of  interstratified  igneous  rocks.  The  upper  limit,  imderlying  the  old  red  sand- 
stone, is  universall.y  accepted,  but  there  has  been  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  in 
r^ard  to  the  inferior  boundary.  Prof.  Sedcrwick,  having  described  the  rocks  of  n. 
Wales,  which  at  first  were  considered  to  be  older  than  the  series  which  Murchison  had 
illustrated,  designated  them  Cambrian.  This  name  has  been  retained  for  the  immense 
mass  of  indurated  shales  and  sandstones  of  a  thickness  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
Silurians,  which  contain  only  faint  traces  of  organic  life,  and  underlie  the  Llandeilo 
formation.  But  Sedgwick  claims  also  the  lower  Silurian  rocks  as  a  portion  of  his  sys- 
tem; the  priority  of  name,  and  the  uniform  facies  of  the  organic  remains  of  the  whole 
of  tlie  Silurian  rocks,  have,  however,  induced  geologists  to  consider  the  limits  as  ori|;ia- 
allygiven  by  Murchison  as  those  of  the  system. 

The  subdivisions  of  the  rocks  of  the  period  are  the  following: 

IJpPKB  SiLUBiAH^  Rocks. 

nUcknesB  in  FeeL 
Uppet-  Ludlow — 

1.  Downton  Sandstone  and  Tilestonee 80  to  1000 

2.  Upper  Ludlow  Shale 800 

Loteer  Ludlow — 

8.  Aymestry  Limestone , 180 

4.  Lower  Ludlow  Shale 900 
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RAR  Sno. 

*>VO  BUortaB. 

^  __  Thloknew  in  Haet, 

Upper  Wentoeh— 

5.  Weolock  Limeitone 800 

Lower  WerUoek — 

e.  Wenlock  Shale 1400 

7.  Woolliope  Limestone  and  Denbighshire  Grit 160 

MlDDLK  S1I.CBIAH   BOCKI. 

Vpper  Lkmiovary— 

8.  Tarannon  Shale 1000 

9.  May-hill  Bandstooe  and  Pentomerous  limestone 600 

LovMr  nandotery — 

10.  Llandovery  Slates 1000 

LowxK  8n.DBUN  RocKa 
Oaradoo— 

11.  Caradoc  Sandstone )    in  nnn. 

la.  Bala  Limestone )       ' 

UandeUo — 

18.  Upper  Llandeilo )       .,-f^ 

14.  Lower  Llandeilo  or  Arenig  Beds f 

Contemporaneous  Volcanic  Rocks 5800 

Th^  typical  Silurian  strata  are  in  Wales,  and  the  adjoining  English  county,  Shrop- 
shire. With  the  exception  of  the  southern  and  south-eastern  districts,  where  the  old 
red  sandstone  and  coal  measures  occur,  the  whole  of  Wales  is  composed  of  Silurian  aD4 
Cambrian  rocks.  Tlie  same  deposits  are  found  in  Cumberland  and  the  n.  of  Lancashire. 
The  whole  of  Scotland,  s.  of  a  line  drawn  from  Dunbar  on  the  e.  to  Girvan  on  the  W., 
consists  of  graywacke  rocks,  slates,  and  limeBtones  of  Silurian  age,  with  the  exceptioa 
of  one  or  two  email  patches  of  old  red,  carbonifeious,  and  permian  strata.  The  rockSk 
till  recently  referred  to  an  azoic  group,  below  the  lowest  fossiiiferous  strata  in  the  n.  of 
Scotland,  are  now  generally  believed  to  be  highly  altered  beds  of  tliis  period.  The 
southern  boundary  of  these  beds  is  a  line  drawn  from  Stonehaven  to  Helensburgh.  A 
huge  trough,  filled  up  with  old  red  sandstone  and  carboniferous  strata,  separates  the 
liighly  altered  strata  of  the  north  from  the  less  altered  deposits  of  the  south.  An  extensive 
region  of  Silurian  rocks  occurs  in  the  south-eastern  counties  of  Ireland  and  in  Galway; 
and  a  great  track  of  the  same  beds  extends  from  the  center  of  Ireland  (Cavan,  etc.)  to 
the  coast  of  Down.  The  melamorphic  rocks  of  the  north-west  are  most  probably  also 
of  the  same  nge  as  the  corresponding  strata  in  the  n.  of  Scotland. 

On  the  continent  Silurian  strata  have  been  examined  and  corelated  with  the  British 
types,  in  Bohemia,  by  M.  Baminde;  in  Scandinavia  by  M.  Angelin;  and  in  Russia  by 
Murciiison  and  others.  In  North  America,  also,  extensive  regions  are  covered  with 
these  strata.  They  have  been.wrought  out  and  their  fossils  described  by  the  Canadian 
and  United  States  surveyors.  Similar  strata  have  also  been  detected  in  India,  Australia, 
and  South  America. 

The  life  of  tlie  period  presents  a  group  of  very  characteristic  organisms,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  fish-remains  found  in  the  upper  beds,  all  belong  to  the  inverte- 
brata.  Many  of  them  are  confined  to  the  Silurian  rocks,  or  occur  only  very  rarely  in 
some  of  the  paleozoic  formations.  The  graptolites  are  a  strictly  Silurian  family  of 
zoophytes,  and  most  of  the  forms  of  trilobites  are  found  only  in  this  period,  though 
some  members  of  tlie  tribe  are  found  in  rocks  of  Devonian  and  carboniferous  age. 
Besides  these  may  also  be  specified  such  forms  as  heliolites  and  favosites  among  the 
corals;  actinncrinites  and  the  cystidians  among  the  echinoderms;  orthis  and  liugula 
among  the  bracbiopods;  and  lituitesand  maclurea  among  the  cephalopods. 

In  all  the  immense  thickness  of  Silurian  rocks  no  deposit  has  been  discovered  com 
taining  organisms  that  have  lived  on  land.  Some  fragments  have  been  noticed  that  have 
a  faint  resemblance  to  the  branches  of  lepidodendron,  and  minute  bodies  occur  in  the 
bone-bed,  which  are  referred  to  the  spores  of  a  terrestrial  cryptogam.  The  only  other 
indications  of  plants  are  impressions  believed  to  have  been  produced  by  seorweeds. 
The  antbracitic  shales  of  Wales  and  Scotland  probably  derived  their  anthracite  from  the 
algse  tliat  mnst  have  abounded  in  the  Silurian  seas.  In  Shropshire  a  number  of  sheila 
have  been  found,  whose  nearest  allies  are  littoral  species,  and  these  appear  to  indicate 
the  existence  there  of  an  ancient  shore.  The  Silurian  rocks  are,  however,  generally  sea 
deposits,  and  Forbes  has  ingeniously  shown,  from  the  small  size  of  tlie  conchiferee,  the 
pwtcity  of  spiral  univalves,  the  gieat  number  of  floating  shells  and  of  the  pelagic 
oritbiOR,  and  the  great  rarity,  or  absence  except  in  the  upper  beds,  of  fossil  fish,  that  it 
is  most  probable  they  were  deposited,  in  a  sea  more  than  70  fatboins  deep. 

SILURIAN  ROCKS  (ante).  The  lower  Silurian  in  North  America  embrace,  L  the 
primordial,  or  Cambrian  period,  which  again  embraces  the  Acadian  and  the  Potsdam 
epochs.  II.  Canadian  period,  which  enibraces  the  calciferous,  the  Quebec,  and  th« 
Chaay  epochs.  III.  Trenton  period,  embracing  the  Trenton,  Utica,  and  Hudson  riTOf 
epochs.    The  upper  SUurian  embraces,  1.  the  Niagara  period,  with  Medina,  CUnUin,  and 
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Niagara  epodis.  2.  Salina  period,  containing  the  Onondaga  salt  group.  3.^  Lower 
Helderberg  period,  containing  the  lower  Helderberg  limestone  which  includes  in  New 
York  the  water,  lime  group,  the  lower  pentamerous  limestone,  the  delthrys  shaly  lime- 
stone, and  the  upper  pentamerous  limestone.  4.  Oriskany  period,  containing  the  Oris- 
kany  sandstone. 

In  the  Acadian  epoch  the  rocks  are  exposed  to  view  in  valleys  in  New  Bninswick. 
They  are  gray  and  black  shales  with  some  sandstones,  and  have  a  thickness  of  3,000  feet 
In  the  Potsdam  epoch  in  Labrador  and  Newfoundland  are  strata  of  limestones,  sand- 
stones, and  shales  from  5,000  to  5,600  ft.  thick.  In  New  York,  Vermont,  and  Canada, 
rocks,  lying  upon  the  Archean,  are  hard  sandstones,  sometimes  pebbly  conglomerates. 
The  sandstones  are  laminated,  gray,  drab,  yellowish,  brown,  and  red,  often  good  build- 
ing stone,  as  at  Potsdam  and  Malone.  In  Clinton  and  St.  Lawrence  the  conglomerate 
is  often  300  ft.  thick.  In  western  Vermont  there  is  red  sandrock  and  Winooski  lime- 
stone. Along  the  Appalachians  the  striking  characteristic  is  the  gr^eat  tliickness  of  the 
formation.  In  Pennsylvania  there  ate  in  the  primal  series  of  Rogers  2,000  ft.  of  lower  slates 
upon  which  rests  00  ft.  of  sandstone,  and  above  this  from  200  to  1000  ft.  of  upper  slates. 
The  pictured  rocks  on  the  8.  shore  of  lake  Superior,  and  the  pillared  rocks  at  the  w.  end 
of  the  lake  are  considered  to  be  of  Potsdam  formation.  The  primordial  i-ocks  bear  evi- 
dence only  of  marine  life.  The  plants  are  chiefly  fucoids.  Tlie  animals  are  all  inverte- 
brates, as  crinoids,  bracliiopods,  pteropods,  gasteropods,  and  cephalopods,  worms  and 
crustaceans,  including  trilobites  (q.v.). 

The  rocks  of  the  Canadian  period  appear  at  the  surface  in  northern  New  York, 
Canada,  northern  Michigan,  and  Wisconsm;  also  in  the  Qreeu  mountains,  the  eastern 
Appalachians,  from  New  Jersey  southward,  and  in  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  the'  Kocky 
nountalus.  The  fossil  flora  and  fauna  of  the  Canadian  period  niucli  resemble  that  of 
the  primordial,  but  are  more  particularly  rich  in  graptoliles  (q.v.).  The  earlier  part  of 
the  Trenton  period  was  particularly  limestone-making.  A  broad  belt  of  limestone  of 
thts  period  extends  from  eastern  New  York  to  Wisconsin.  Minnesota,  and  Missouri, 
Including  the  Galemi  limestone.  It  forms  the  bluffs  at  Trenton  falls.  The  general 
thickness  is  from  100  to  500  ft.,  reaching  1000,  and  in  Pennsylvania,  2,000  feet.  The 
Utica  shale  comes  to  the  surface  in  the  Mohawk  valley.  Sea  weeds  are  the  only  known 
fossil  plants.  Among  the  radiates  are  crinoids  and  star  flsb,  corals  made  their  flist 
appearance.  Various  moUusks  were  numerous,  and  among  crustaceans  trilobites  were 
abundant.  The  strata  are  much  upturned,  some  of  them  having  a  vertical  position, 
others  inclining  from  10°  to  90°,  the  greater  part  between  30°  and  60°. 

In  the  upper  Silurian,  the  Niagara  period  contains  Oneida  conglomerates,  in  Oneida 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  the  lower  member  of  the  Medina  epoch,  the  upper  being  Medina  sandstone. 
The  conglomerate  is  500  ft.  thick  in  the  Bhawangunk  mountains,  where  it  is  called 
Shawangunk  grit.  The  rocks  of  the  Niagara  epoch  are  very  extensive,  occupying  s 
large  portion  of  the  interior  of  the  continent,  and  they  are  to  a  great  extent  lime.«tone8, 
this  being  also  a  limestone-making  epoch.  Near  Nla<rara  falls  there  are  165  ft.  of  lime- 
Stone  resting  on  80  ft.  of  shale,  and  at  the  falls  85  ft.  of  limestone  resting  on  80  ft.  of  shale. 
Along  the  Appalachians  the  rocks  have  a  thickness  of  1500  feet.  Niagara  limestone 
occurs  on  the  shores  of  Wellington  and  Barrow's  straits  and  ou  King  William's  island, 
and  common  chain  coral  has  been  found  in  the  Arctic  regions.  There  Is  lead  and  cop- 
per in  the  Shawangunk  grit  in  Ulster  co.  N.  Y.,  and  these  metels  are  found  in  other 
Silurian  rocks.  Petroleum  occurs  in  large  quantities  in  Niagara  limestone  at  Chicago, 
III.,  but  is  not  easilv  worked.  The  only  fossil  plants  are  sea  weeds.  As  to  animals  the 
sandstones  of  the  Medina  and  Clinton  groups  contain  the  remains  of  many  brachiopods 
and  lamellibranchs,  but  only  a  few  corals  and  crinoids.  The  Clinton  and  Niagara  Umt- 
ttones,  however,  are  rich  in  corals,  crinoids,  trilobites,  and  brachiopods,  while  there  are 
but  few  lamellibranchs  or  muddy  bottom  raoUusks.  The  fine  sandy  and  clayey  cbamc- 
ter  of  the  Medina  beds  shows  that  at  the  time  of  their  deposition  central  New  York  was 
an  extensive  area  of  low,  sandy  sea  shores,  flats  and  marshes,  not  exposed  to  heavy 
waves,  and  that  a  similar  condition  extended  westward  to  Michigan.  'The  beds  of  the 
Niagara  epoch  bear  evidence  of  having  been  formed  in  deep  sens,  from  the  thickness  of 
Uie  limestones  in  the  Misftissippi  basin  and  el^where.  After  the  elevation  of  the  Qreen 
mountains,  according  to  Dana,  there  was  a  gradual  sinking  which-moved  the  coast  line 
eastward  to  the  Hudson,  so  that  over  New  liork  and  the  interior  basin  there  was  a  vast 
limestone-making  sea.  At  the  same  time  there  wiis  another  large  sea  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
region.  In  the  course  of  these  oscillations,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Trenton  to  the 
close  of  the  Niagara  period  there  was  a  deposition  of  12,000  ft.  of  rock  along  the  Alle- 
ghanies. 

BILU'BISS,  a  family  of  malacopterous  flshes,  divided  into  many  genera,  and  includ- 
ing a  great  number  of  species,  mostly  inhabitants  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  warm  conn- 
tries.  The  siluridsB  exhibit  great  diversity  of  form.  Their  skin  is  genernllv  naked,  but 
8ome  have  a  row  of  bony  plates  along  the  lateral  line,  and  a  few  are  completely  mailed 
with  bony  plates.  The  dorsal  fln  is  single  in  some;  others  have  two  dorsal  fins,  the  sec- 
ond being  sometimes  adipose,  as  in  the  salmon  family.  The  dorsal  fin  Is  sometimes 
armed  with  a  strong  spinous  ray,  and  in  most  of  the  family  the  first  ray  of  the  pectoral 
fins  is  very  strong  and  serrated,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  inflicting  a  severe  wound,  and  by 
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this  these  fishes  are  pratected  from  alltgatora  and  other  enemieA,  All  have  the  mouth 
furnished  with  barbels,  more  or  lew  numerous;  the  two  principal  barbels  being  on  the 
upper  lip,  and  formed  by  elongation  of  the  intermaxillary  lH>ne8.  The  barbels  are 
believed  to  be  organs  of  touch,  prulialily  of  use  in  directing  the  fish  to  its  prey.  The 
bones  of  the  head  and  other  parts  of  the  skeleton  exhibit  many  peculiarities,  into  which 
we  cannot  enter.  Tbe  siluriose  areigenerally  inhabitants  of  muddy  rivers,  lurking  among 
the  mad.  The  only  European  species  is  the  Slt  Silusus,  Shkat-fish,  or  Bhadsn 
{ailvrut  glanii),  the  ikrgest  of  European  fresh-water  fishes,  and  sometimes  found  in  the 
sea  near  the  mouths  of  rWers.  It  does  not  inhabit  any  of  the  rivers  of  Britain;  its  iatro- 
duction  has,  however,  recently  been  atterapt«d.  Keither  is  it  found  in  France,  Spain,  or 
Italy,  but  it  is  plentiful  in  the  Danube,  the  Elbe,  and  their  larger  tributaries,  also  in  the 
rivers  which  full  into  the  Caspian  sea;  and  it  is  iouni  in  some  of  the  rivers  of  North 
America.  It  attains  a  length  of  six  or  even  eight  feet,  and  a  weight  of  800  or  400  pounds. 
The  flesh  is  white  and  fat,  but  soft,  luscious,  and  not  very  easily  digestible.  In  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe  it  is  preserved  by  drying,  and  the  fat  is  used  as  lard.  The 
Iiabiis  of  the  fish  are  sluggish  It  seems  rather  to  lie  in  wait  for  its  prey  than  to  go  ia 
quest  of  it. — Several  species  of  this  family  are  found  in  the  Nile,  among  which  is  the 
Uabmouth  or  Karuoot  {elariaf  anguiilaris),  a  fish  in  its  general  form  and  appearance 
much  resembling  that  just  described.  It  was  anciently  an  object  of  superstitious  regard 
in  the  Thebald. 

SIL'TAB,  or  Seltab  (Span,  seka,  a  forest),  the  name  given  to  the  western  portion  of 
the  great  plain  of  the  Amazon,  in  the  n.w.  of  Brazil.  The  silvas,  which  are  about  one- 
third  of  the  whole  plain,  contain  more  than  700,000  English  sq.m.,  and  consist  of  low 
land  on  a  dead  level,  densely  covered  with  primeval  forests,  and  anuually  inundated  by 
the  overflow  of  the  mighty  river  or  its  tributaries.  The  forests  are  rendered  wholly 
impenetrable  from  the  denseness  of  the  underwood,  matted  together  as  it  is  by  creeping 
and  climbing  plants  which  form  myriads  of  festoons  glowing  with  nature's  brightest 
tints.  The  vegetation  of  the  silvas,  under  the  stimulating  action  of  the  abundant  irriga- 
tion, the  intense  tropical  heat,  and  the  inconceivable  richness  of  the  alluvium  which  con- 
stitutes the  soil,  shows  an  exuberance  of  gi-owth  far  surpassing  that  of  any  other  portion 
of  the  earth's  surface,  and  from  its  very  luxuriance  presents  a  bar  to  civilization  no  less 
effectual  tlian  do  the  barren  deserts  of  Africa  or  the  gloomy  wastes  of  central  Asia. 
The  few  Europeans  who  have  penet):ated  into  this  region  have  sailed  up  the  Amazon  and 
some  of  its  tributaries,  and  from  them  we  have  received  the  little  knowledge  that  we  do 
possess  of  this  immense  tract  of  wild  forest.  It  is  the  haunt  of  innumerable  wild  animals, 
especinlly  monkeys  and  serpents,  and  of  a  few  aboriginal  inhabitants  who  are  suck  in  the 
lowest  stage  of  barbarism.  . 

lULVEB  (iiymb.  Ag,  cquir.  108,  sp.  gr.  10.53)  is  a  metal  which,  in  its  compact  state, 
is  of  a  briUinnt  white  color,  possesses  the  metallic  luster  to  a  remarkable  degree,  is  capa- 
ble of  being  highly  polished,  and  evolves  a  clear  ringing  sound  when  struck.  It  is 
harder  than  Rold,  but  softer  than  copper,  and  is  one  of  the  most  ductile  of  the  .metals. 
It  is  malleable,  may  be  hammered  into  very  thin  leaves,  and  mi^y  be  drawn  out  into  very 
fine  wire,  the  thinnest  silver-leaf  liaving  a  thickness  of  only  -nniSOT  o'  ""  '°ch,  and 
one  grain  of  the  metal  being  capable  of  yielding  400  feet  of  wire.  It  possesses  a  high 
•degree  of  tenacity,  a  wire  with  a  diameter  of  -fg  of  an  inch  being  able  to  support  a 
weight  of  nearly  188  pounds.  It  requires  a  heat  of  1873*  Fahr.  to  fuse  it,  and  on  cool- 
ing expands  at  the  moment  of  solidincation.  It  is  an  excellent  conductor  of  heat  and 
electricity,  nnd  is  not  aJfected  by  exposure,  even  to  a  moist  atmosphere  at  any  tempera- 
ture. When,  however,  it  is  fused  it  absorbs  a  considerable  quantity  of  oxygen  which  it 
expels  in  the  act  of  solidification  with  a  peculiar  sound  technically  known  as  mitting.* 
But  although  it  does  not  rusi  or  become  oxidized  it  usually  becomes  tamisheel  on  pro- 
Jonsed  exposure  to  the  air,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  film  of  sulphide  (or  sulphuret) 
of  silver,  and  this  change  occurs  more  rapidly  in  towns  than  in  the  country  in  consequence 
of  sulphureted  hydrogen  being  more  abundant  in  the  atmo.spherc  of  the  former  than  of 
the  latter.  This*metal  is  unaffected  by  the  hydrates  or  nitrates  of  the  alkalies,  even  at  a 
high  temperature,  and  hence  silver  crucibles,' etc.,  are  highly  useful  in  many  laboratoiy 
operations. 

Hydrochloric  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  have  scarcely  any  action  on  silver,  but  nitric 
acid  and  boiling  sulphuric  acid  oxidize  it,  and  form  salts;  nitric  acid  being  by  far  its  best 
solvent.  Silver  has  strong  affinities  for  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  sulphur,  and 
combines  with  the  first  three  and  sulphureted  hydrogen  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It 
is  well  known  that  common  salt,  especially  in  the  melted  state,  when  left  for  any  time  in 
contact  with  silver,  corrodes  that  metal,  soda  being  formed  from  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
•while  the  libei-ated  chlorine  attacks  the  silver. 

Silver  is  frequently  met  with  in  the  native  state  crystallized  in  cubes  or  octahedrons, 
or  occurring  in  fibrous  mnsses.  It  is  also  found  in  combination  with  gr>ld,  mercury,  lead, 
antimony,  arsenic,  sulphur,  etc.,  and  sulphide  of  lead  is  almost  always  accompanied 
with  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  sulphide  of  silver;  it  is,  however,  never  found  as  an 
oxide. 

Silver  forms  three  compounds  with  oxygen — viz.,  a  suboxide,  AgtO;  an  oxide, 

•Altbougli  orMnaiT' air  basso  oztdbdng  {Msthm  <ni  sOvsr,  oaonlxed  air  rapkUr  attacks  itr 
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AgO;  and  a  peroxide,  AgOj.  All  these  oxides  poasefis  the  ctomteon  poropertieB  of  being 
leuuced  by  heat  to  the  metallic  state,  and  of  being  very  readily  decemposed  by  the  action 
of  light.  The  oxide,  AgO,  is  the  only  one  of  these  compounds  reqairiog  special  notice. 
It  is  a  dark -brown  heavy  powder,  devoid  of  taste  or  smell,  soraewuttsolublein  water,  to 
which  it  communicates  a  metallic  taste  and  an  allialine  reaction.  It  act*  as  a  powerful  base, 
neutralizing  the  strongest  acids,  and  forming  normal  salts  with  them.  It  is  obtained  by 
the  addition  of  a  solution  of  potash  to  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  or  any  other  soluble  salt 
of  silver,  falling  as  a  hydratcd  oxide,  which,  at  a  temperature  above  140°,  becomes 
anhydrous.  If  a  concentrated  solution  of  ammonia  be  digested  for  some  hours  upon 
freshly  precipitated  oxide  of  silver,  fulminate  of  silver  (q.v.),  or  fulminating  silver  in 
tlie  form  of  a  black  powder  is  produced,  and  the  same  dangerous  compound  is  formed 
When  an  ammoniacal  solution  o(  nitrate  or  chloride  of  silver  is  precipitated  bv  potash. 

The  salts  which  the  oxide  of  silver  forms  with  acids  are  characterized  by  the  readi- 
ness with  which  they  decompose,  the  mere  action  of  light  blackening  and  partially 
reducing  them.  None  of  these  salts  occur  in  nature.  The  following  are  the  moat 
Important  of  those  which  have  been  formed  artificially: 

Jfitrale  of  SUter  (AgO,NOt)  crystallizes  in  large,  colorless,  transparent  square  tablets, 
which  blacken  on  exposure  to  light,  or  in  contact  with  organic  matters,  owing  to  reduc- 
tion, and  dissolve  in  their  own  weight  of  cold  water.  This  properly  of  producing  a  per- 
manent black  color  with  organic  matters  has  led  to  its  employment  as  a  marking  ink*  for 
linen,  etc.  The  black  stains  which  it  forms  on  the  skin,  on  linen,  etc.,  may  be  removed 
by  the  employment  of  a  strong  solution  of  iodide  of  polaesium,  or  more  readily  by  a 
flolution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  crystals  fuse  at  a  temperature  of  about  425°,  aod 
the  molten  mass,  when  cast  into  cylindrical  molds,  solidifies,  and  forms  the  sticks  of 
Wiiar  eavMic  which  are  employed  in  surgery,  medicine,  and  photography  (q.v.).  Nitrate 
-  of  silver  is  prepared  by  dissolving  pure  silver  in  moderately  strong  nitric  acid,  and 
evaporating  till  the  solution  is  sufficiently  concentrated  to  crystallize.  "The  most  char- 
acteristic test  for  the  salts  of  silver  is  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid,  or  of  a  soluble 
chloride,  which  produces  a  white  curdy  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver,  insoluble  in 
nitric  acid,  but  readily  soluble  in  ammonia;  it  is  also  soluble  in  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
with  which  it  forms  an  intensely  sweet  solution;  cyanide  of  potassium  also  dissolves  it; 
the  chloride  of  silver  speedily  assumes  a  violet  tinge  when  exposed  to  light" — Miller's 
MemenU  of  ijhemutry,  2d  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  732. 

Of  the  haloid  salts  of  silver,  several  occur  native.  The  most  important  of  tbeso 
compounds  is  chloride  of  niter  {AgCl),  which  is  found  native  eitlfer  in  cubes  or  in  a  dense 
semi-transparent  mass,  and  is  known  as  horn  nker,  and  may  be  procured  as  a  dense 
white  flocculent  precipitate  by  the  procedure  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
In  consequence  of  its  sensibility  to  light,  it  is  employed  in  photograpliy.  When  heated 
to  about  500°,  it  fuses  into  a  yellow  fluid,  which,  on  cooling,  solidifies  into  a  vellowish- 
gray  semi-transparent  horny  mass.  This  salt  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  all  the  diluted 
acids,  but  dissolves  in  a  solution  of  ammonia,  from  which  it  crystallizes  in  octabedra. 
Its  solution  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  employed  in  silvering  iron,  copper, 
and  brass  goods.  Traces  of  this  snit  are  found  in  sea-water,  the  chloinde  of  sodium 
probably  acting  as  the  solvent.  Bromide  of  silver  (AgBr)  is  found  in  Mexico,  where  it  is 
known  as  plata  verte,  or  green  silver,  in  the  form  of  small  crystals  or  crystalline  granules 
of  a  pale  olive-green  tint.  Iodide  ofgdver  (Agl)  occurs  native  in  several  Mexican  mines 
in  the  form  of  thin,  flexible,  pearly  scales. 

Sulphide  (or  sulphuret)  of  alver  (AgS)  is  the  principal  ore  of  silver.  It  occurs  native, 
sometimes  crystallized  in  cubes  or  octahedra,  and  sometimes  in  masses.  From  its  grav 
metallic  luster,  it  lias  received  from  mineralogists  the  name  of  tilter  glance.  It  is  well 
known  that  if  silver  spoons  are  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  boiled  eggs  for  some 
time,  they  become  tarnished  by  the  action  of  the  sulphur;  a  minute  quantity  of  sulphur- 
eted  hydrogen  being  probably  evolved.  The  discoloration  is  easily  removed  by  wash- 
ing the  darkened  silver  witli  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  Sulphide  of  silver 
unites  with  various  other  metallic  sulphides  when  fused  with  them,  especially  with  the 
isulphides  of  arsenic  and  antimony.  Bed  gilver  ore  (8Ag8,8b8,)  is  a  native  compound  of 
this  kind. 

The  alloys  of  silver  and  copper  (see  Ali^t  and  Mnrr),  when  cast  into  ingots,  are 
usually  found  to  differ  in  Uieir  composition  In  the  internal  and  external  parts,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  molecular  change  that  takes  place  during  the  cooling  and  slow  solidifica- 
tion of  the  molten  mass.  In  bars  containing  more  than  719  parts  of  silver  in  1000,  the 
central  portions  are  richer  in  silver  than  the  exterior;  in  alloys  of  less  value,  the  reverec 
is  observed,  while  in  ingots  containing  950  or  more  parts  of  silver  in  1000.  the  composi- 
tion is  nearly  uniform  throughout.  When  exactly  719  parts  of  silver  and  281  of  copper 
are  combined  (corresponding  to  the  formula  AgiCu«),  no  separation  whatever  of  the 
metals  occurs.     Many  metals,  as  tin,  zinc,  antimony,  bismuth,  arsenic,  etc.,  when 

•  Brande  give*  the  following  directions  for  preparing  marking  ink:  DIaRoIve  two  dramS  of  nitrate 
til  sUver  and  one  dram  of  gum-arabic  In  seven  drams  of  water,  and  color  the  Ilbuld  with  Indian  mt 
The  cloth  must  be  first  prepamd  by  moistening  the  spot  with  a  few  drops  of  a  soda  solution,  preparea 
by  dinolTlng  two  ounces  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  aad  two  dmnw  of  gnia  in  (oar  ounces  oi 
water  Professor  Miller  recommends  as  a  cheap  indelible  marking  ink,  a  sohition  of  coal-tar  in 
napth^  Uraaiatstbeastianof  Ghlorioe,  aodisusedby  Ueacbeistoinarkt^uair^ooda. 
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mixed  with  silver,  render  it  brittle  and  unfit  for  its  oidinaiy  uses;  they  are,  however. 
easily  removed  in  the  process  ot  refining.  An  alloy  consisting  of  5  parts  of  silver,  6  of 
hrass,  and  2  of  ^nc,  ia  used  as  a  solder  for  silver.  An  alloy  of  silver  and  mercury,  known 
as  silver  amalgam,  occnra  native  in  a  crystallized  form.  It  is  a  mineral  of  a  silvery  whit^ 
color,  and  its  composition  is  represented  by  the  formula,  AgHgi. 

Silver,  like  gold,  has  been  known  and  prized  from  Uie  earliest  ages.  The  silver 
mines  of  Mexico  were,  until  quite  recently,  by  far  the  richest  known  to  exist.  Their 
estimated  annual  yield  is  about  1,600,000  lbs.  troy  of  tbe  pure  metal.  Until  the  remarka- 
ble discoveries  of  silver  ore  in  Nevada  and  adjoining  states  in  1859  and  1860,  Chili  and 
Peru  had  long  stood  next  to  Mexico  in  their  yield,  each  furnishing  about  one-sixth  of 
the  produce  of  that  country.  Bolivia  is  also  rich  in  silver;  but  the  recent  extraordinary 
development  of  silver  mining  in  the  western  regions  of  the  United  States,  appears  to 
have  raised  their  produce  to  at  least  a  par  with  that  of  Mexico,  so  that  these  two  coun- 
tries now  furnish  three-fourtbs  of  all  the  silver  obtained  in  the  world. 

Of  European  countries,  Spain  is  the  most  productive,  the  richest  mines  being  thoee 
of  Hiendelaeocina,  in  the  province  of  Guadalaxara,  which  were  first  extensively  opened 
in  1S46.  These  have  yielded  immense  wealth,  but  th^ir  produce  has  much  declined 
since  1838.  Silver  glance  is  the  principal  ore,  although  several  others  are  found,  includ- 
ing quantities  of  the  formerly  rare  mineral  freieslebenitc,  which  contains  about  23  per 
cent  of  silver.  Next  to  Spain,  Austria,  Saxony,  and  the  Harz  district  in  northern  Glor- 
many,  yield  the  largest  supples.  The  silver  mines  of  Konigsberg  in  Norway  are  like- 
wise valuable,  and  have  been  long  famous.  Great  Britain  has  no  silver  mines,  properly 
so  called,  but  since  tbe  introduction  in  1829  of  Pattinson's  process  for  thedesilvcrizing  of 
lead  smelted  from  argentiferous  galeaa,  a  large  quantity  has  been  annuallv  produced  in 
this  way.  The  highest  yield  of  silver  by  this  process  was  in  1868,  and  amounted  to 
841,328  ounces,  but  owing  to  the  gradual  decline  since  then  in  the  produce  of  British 
lead,  the  silver  obtained  from  it  h:id  fallen  in  1876  to  483,422  ounces  (see  Lead).  Id  tho 
mineral  veins  of  Cornwall,  some  "bunches"  of  true  silver  ore  have  occasionally  been 
found,  but  of  limited  extent.       i 

The  forms  in  which  silver  is  found  in  nature  are  numerous,  but  we  need  only  notica 
a  few  of  th«m.    It  is  frequently  found  native  in  crystalizcd  and  amorphous  masses,' 
which  are  sometimes  of  considerable  size.     One  fine  piece  found  at  Konigsberg  is  now  ii^ 
the  Copenhagen  museum,  and  weighs  590  lbs.    But  tho  quantity  of  silver  found  in 
nature  m  the  metallic  state  is  comparatively  small.     Its  principal  ores  are  the  different 
sulphides  or  sulphurets,  viz.,  silver  glance,  or  sulphuret  of  silver,  containing  when  pure 
87  parts  of  silver  and  13  of  sulphur;  brittle  silver  ore,  or  sulphuret  of  silver  and  auti-t 
mony,  of  which  the  composition  is,  silver  63.5,  antimony  14.7,  and  sulphur  16.4;  and" 
red  silver  ore,  called  also  ruby  silver,  of  which  there  is  a  dark  and  a  light  kind,  the  com- 
position of  die  former  being  similar  to  brittlo  silver  ore,  but  it  is  n  little  less  rich  in 
silver,  and  the  latter  only  differs  in  containing  arsenic  instead  of  antimony.    The  bulk 
of  the  silver  obtained  in  Mexico  and  South  America  is  got  from  these  ores.    The  only* 
other  of  much  importance,  except  the  mixed  ores  to  be  presently  noticed,  is  horn  silver, 
or  chloride  of  silver.     In  a  pure  state,  it  consists  of  silver  75,  and  c1ilorine25.     It  occurs 
extensively  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  but  is  not  common  in  European  mines. 

Beside  the  ores  named  above,  a  good  deal  of  the  silver  of  commerce  is  obtained  from! 
mixed  ores,  that  is,  the  ores  of  oilier  metals  are  frequently  found  to  contain  it.  In  many 
cases,  the  amount  of  silver  falls  greatly  short  of  one  per  cent.  These  ores  are  for  the^ 
most  part  sulphurets  of  lead,  arsenic,  copper,  zinc,  and  iron. 

In  tbe  reduction  of  silver  ores,  the  processes  followed  are  based  upon  the  fact,  that 
both  lead  and  mercury  have  a  strong  affinity  for  silver.  A  more  recent  process  depend* 
upon  the  solubility  of  chloride  of  silver  ia  a  hot  solution  of  common  salt,  and  its  separa- 
tion again  on  cooling. 

The  simplest  process  is  ordinanr  smelting,  and  is  only  applied  to  tbe  richest  ores. 
These  are  crushed,  mixed  with  old  slag,  lead  in  some  form,  and  a  little  iron  ore  and 
Ume.  The  mixture  is  then  heated  in  a  furnace  with  charcoal,  which  brings  down  tlid 
silver  and  lead  together  as  an  alloy.  The  silver  ia  afterward  easily  separated  by  cupel-. 
lation,  the  principle  of  which  is  described  in  the  article  Assay;  but  on  the  large  scale, 
instead  of  a  small  bone  osh  cupel,  a  cupellation  furnace,  say  6  feet  in  diameter,  is  used.: 
Here  the  allov  is  melted,  bellows  are  used  to  remove  the  lead  as  litharge,  or  oxide  o^ 
lead,  and  a  cake  of  silver  is  left  on  the  cupel  forming  the  bottom  of  the  furnace. 

It  happens  that  not  many  even  of  tbe  richer  ores  are  pure  enough  to  be  treated  with 
advantage  by  simply  roasting  them  with  lead;  accordingly,  another  plan,  called  the 
amalgamation  process,  is  more  commonly  adopted.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  the 
way  m  which  this  is  practiced  at  Freiberg  in  Saxony.  The  vein  stuff  (largely  silicaV  . 
containing  a  mixed  ore  of  lead,  copper,  zinc,  etc.,  ns  sulphurets,  and  only  from  8  to  8{ 
oz.  of  silver  per  cwt.,  is  ground  to  powder  as  described  under  Metalllubot;  but  somei 
sulphuret  of  iron  is  also  present,  or  must  be  added.  About  ten  per  cent  of  common  salt 
is  tiien  mixed  with  the  ore,  and  the  mixture  heated  in  are  verberatory  furnace  (q.v.)  toE^ 
temperature  sufficient  to  expel  water,  and  in  part  arsenic,  zinc,  and  antimony.  After 
two  houn,  the  sulphur  of  the  sulphurets  takes  fire,  and  is  burned  off  as  sulphurous  acid,' 
or  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  so  tbat  the  metals  become  oxides  and  sulphates.  The 
temperature  of  the  furnace  is  now  raised,  when  the  chlorine  of  the  common  salt  forma 
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Tolatile  chlorides  with  zinc,  antimony,  and  iron,  and  a  fixed  chloride  with  silver. 
During  the  roasting,  the  contents  of  the  furnace  are  continually  stirred,  so  that  tbcy 
ultimately  form  a  coarse  powder. 

The  product  of  the  roasting  furnace,  after  being  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  is  mixed 
in  the  proportion  of  10  cwt.  witli  8  cwt.  of  water  and  1  cwt.  of  iron  in  fragments;  the 
mixture  l>eing  effected  in  6ak  caslis,  which  are  then  made  to  revolve  for  two  hours  ou 
their  axes.  During  the  operation  the  iron  decomposes  the  metallic  chlorides  in  tlie 
roasted  ore,  forming  chloride  of  iron,  while  tlie  copper  is  partly  reduced  to  subcliloride 
and  partly  to  meUllic  copper.  If  there  is  not  enough  iron  present  to  convert  the  copper 
into  Bubcnloride,  then  mercury  will  be  wasted  in  the  next  stage  by  conversion  into  its 
8ul)cbloride.  Quiclisilver  to  the  amount  of  6  cwt.  is  next  run  into  each  of  the  caslcs, 
which  are  then  set  in  motion,  and  coutinuc  fpr  22  hours  at  tlie  rate  of  12  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  result  of  this  is,  that  the  silver  being  precipitate  by  the  presence  of 
metallic  copper,  is  then  dissolved  by  the  mercuiy,  but  the  amalgam  so  formed  is  usually 
a  complex  one. 

In  order  to  separate  the  amalgam  from  the  earthy  matters  and  the  sulphates  and 
chlorides,  the  barrels,  which  were  hitherto  only  two-thirds  full,  are  now  filled  with  water 
(the  dilution  throwing  down  any  chloride  of  silver  held  in  solution  by  the  sea-salt),  and 
kept  revolving  for  two  hours;  after  which,  by  means  of  a  stop-cock,  the  amalgam  is 
allowed  to  flow  into  the  amalgam  chamber,  and  the  rest  of  the  contents,  except  the  iron 
fragments,  into  a  wash  tun.  The  superfluous  qnicksilver  has  next  to  be  separated  from 
the  amalgam.  Thisis  done  in  bags  of  licking,  tlirough  which  tlie  mercury  at  fin-t  flows 
readily  by  its  own  weight,  and  is  afterward  squeezed  out  on  a  flat  surface.  The  result 
of  this  operation  is,  that  tlie  amalgam  of  mercury,  silver,  copper,  etc.,  is  left  in  the  bags: 
its  actual  composition  l;eing  nearly  83  per  cent  or  mercury,  10  per  cent  of  silver,  and  5  of 
copper,  lead,  and  antimony.  Finally,  the  quicltsilver  of  theum.-ilgam  itself  is  separated  by 
beat  in  a  distilling  furnace.  Here  the  amalgam  is  put  into  a  row  of  iron  pots,  which  go 
Into  a  large  retort.  When  heat  is  applied  the  quicksilver  volatilizes,  and  is  condensed 
in  a  pipe  attached  to  the  retort,  from  which  it  is  coliected  in  a  trough.  The  impure 
silver  left  in  the  retorj  is  refined  by  fusion  and  subsequent  cupcllatioa. 

There  is  another  process  carried  on.  at  Freiberg  aud  elsewhere,'  by  which  the  use  of 
mercury  is  dispensed  with.  It  consists  in  treating  the  ore  as  above  described  tin  it  leaves 
the  roastiiig-furnace.  At  this  stage  tlic  roasted  ore  is  digested  in  a  warm  concentrated 
Bolution  of  sea-salt,  which  readily  dissolves  the  chloride  of  silver.  The  solution  is  tlicn 
passed  through  wooden  tubs  containing  metallic  copper,  which  has  the  property  of 
decomposing  the  chloride  of  silver:  the  chlorine  unites  with  the  copper  to  form  cliloride 
of  copper,  and  the  silver  is  precipitated. 

[This  process  is  now  for  the  most  part  abandoned,  and  atPrrlbcrg  hn  nrgentifcrmis 
copper  matt  obtained  in  smelting  mixed  ores  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  by  which 
sulphate  of  copper  is  formed,  and  tlie  silver  recovered  from  the  residue.] 

In  Mexico,  where  indeed  the  process  was  first  introduced,  the  extraction  of  the  silver 
from  its  ores  is  chiefly  accomplished  by  amalgamation,  but  the  plan  employed  differs  a 
good  deal  in  its  details  from  the  Saxon  method  described  above.  Of  late  years  the 
sodium-amalgam  process  of  Mr.  Crookes  has  been  used  with  advantage  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  silver  in  several  American  mining  districts  (see  Sodium-Amalqam). 

It  has  now  tiecome  a  common  practice  at  Swansea,  where  tlie  great  British  copper- 
smelting  works  aire  situated,  to  extract  the  silver  which  exists  in  an  appreciable,  though 
small  quantity,  in  many  copper  ores.  By  one  process  copper  srai-lted  from  an  argen- 
tiferous ore  is  melted  with  three  or  four  limes  Us  weight  of  lead,  and  cast  into  ingots. 
When  these  are  moderately  heated,  the  copper  does  not  fuse,  but  tlie  lead  and  silver 
melt,  and  run  off  together,  and  the  silver  is  then  separated  by  cupellation.  From  the 
burnt  pyrites  of  vitriol  works,  so  recently  a  waste  product,  not  only  is  the  iron  and  cop- 
per, but  the  silver,  which  exists  in  exceedingly  small  proportion,  is  now  recovered  by 
the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

The  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  silver  are  such  as  make  it  specially  valuable 
for  many  purposes  in  the  arts;  the  cliief  of  which  are  noticed  in  the  articles  Allot, 
Mint,  Plating,  Galvanism,  and  Photographt.  Ordinary  mirrors  have  their  giireriug 
produced  by  a  coating  of  an  amalgam  of  tin  and  mercury;  hut  for  some  years,  mirrors 
coated  by  a  patent  process  with  real  silver,  and  backed  by  a  layer  of  some  composition, 
which  protects  it  from  the  blackening  action  of  sulplmreted  hydrogen,  have  been  nuule 
in  great  numbers. 

Medicinal  uses  of  Silveb.  Nitrate  of  tffwr,  in  small  doses,  constitutes  an  excellent 
tonic,  and  it  appears  to  exert  almost  a  specific  influence  over  certain  convulsive  diseases. 
As  a  tonic,  it  is  frequently  prescribed  in  the  early  stages  of  plithisis,  and  in  cases  of 
Irritability  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  epilepsy  and  chorea  frequently 
yield  to  its  influence,  when  many  other  remedies  have  lieen  tried  in  vain.  There  is 
unfortunately  one  great  drawback  to  its  administration — viz.,  that  wlien  its  use  has  been 
Continued  for  some  time,  this  salt  communicates  a  permanent  slate-like  or  bluish-gray 
hue  to  the  skin.  There  is  very  little  danger  of  this  change  of  color  occnrring,  if  the 
medicine  is  not  administered  for  a  longer  period  than  three  months.  In  prescribing  this 
salt,  it  is  usual  to  begin  with  a  small  dose,  about  one-sixth  of  a  grain,  and  giaduuly  to 
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increase  it  to  two  or  three  gnuns,  three  ttmea  a  day.  It  is  best  adminigtercd  ia  pills 
made  with  Eome  vegetable  extract.  The  E\irgical  uses  of  nitrate  of  ^ver  liave  been 
already  noticed  in  the  article  on  LnNiOi  Cacstic. 

Oxide  oftilver  is  employed  in  the  same  cases  as  the  nitrate.  It  is  especially  recom- 
mended in  chronic  afEections  of  the  stomach,  and  in  menorrhaeia.  It  may  be  giren  in 
the  same  doses  as  nitrate.  CIdoride  oftUver  has  been  employed  both  in  America  and  in 
Germany  iu  the  same  cases  as  the  nitrate,  and  in  certain  forms  of  syphilitic  disease.  It 
is  stated  not  to  produce  the  discoloration  of  the  skin  caused  by  the  nitrate;  but  as  the 
same  statement  was  confidently  made  rcg^ding  the  oxide,  and  was  found  to  be  falla- 
cious, we  are  not  inclined  to  put.  any  faitli  in  this  asseition,  especially  as  the  nitrate 
must  lie  at  once  converted  into  a  chloride  by  tho  free  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric 
juice. 

SILVER  [ante).  The  great  silver-mining  industry  of  the  United  States  had  no  exist- 
ence before  1860.  While,  before  that  date,  it  was  well  known  that  a  few  ounces  of  silver" 
could  be  extracted  from  a  ton  of  almost  any  of  tlie  American  galena  ores;  and  while  silver 
iu  combination  with  lead  hud  been  found  m  some  instances,  and  in  Davidson  co.,  N.  C, 
a  mine  had  been  worked  witli  some  activity  for  argentiferous  galena,  and  a  little  silver 
bad  been  found  iu  the  gold  of  California,  there  nad  been  no  discovery  made  in  this 
direction  which  in  the  least  indicated  the  vast  possibilities  of  American  silver  production. 
The  prospectors  and  pioneers  who  traversed  Arizona,  Idaho,  Kevada,  Colorado,  nnd  other 
territories  io  the  far  west,  seeking  for  gold,  in  the  years  t>etweeu  1850  and  186U,  fell  upon 
silver  unexpectedly.  The  greatest  silver  mine  ever  known  was  discovered  in  this  way  in 
1858-59,  in  the  Washoe  country,  on  the  eastern  foot-hills  of  the  SieiTa  Kevada.  This  was 
tlie  celebrated  "  Comstock"  mine,  which  was  found  by  James  Shinney  nnd  Henry  Com- 
stock,  both  cf  whom  parted  with  their  interest  for  a  trifle,  not  discerning  the  value  of 
tiie  discovery.  The  Comstock  lode  is  situated  in  Storey  co.,  Nevada,  £5  m.  from  the  w. 
border  of  the  state,  and  20  m.  from  Reno,  on  the  Union  Pacific  niilroad.  A  portion  o{ 
the  mine  was  worked  in  1860-61,  and  by  1865  it  had  yielded  to  the  value  of  $80,000,000; 
and  a  ci^  of  20,000  inhabitants  was  planted  on  its  Bite.  SeeVraaiiiiACrrT.  From  1809 
to  1860  the  totid  product  of  the  mines  on  the  Comstock  lode  was  about  |70, 000.000.  The 
tremendous  result  of  this  discovery  encouraged  further  prospecting,  and  it  was  soon 
found  that  the  mountains  of  Colorado  were  full  of  similar  veins;  Idaho  and  Montana 
became  in  their  turn  silver-bearing  territory;  and  the  Wasatch  range,  looking  down  into 
the  Salt  Lake  vallev,  was  found  to  be  rich  in  silver-bearing  lodes.  Up  to  Dec,  1878,  the 
value  of  the  silver  yield  of  Colorado  was  about  $16,000,000.  Two  years  later,  the  mines 
of  Leadville  alone,  not  discovered  till  1877,  yielded  as  much.  The  effect  of  the  increased 
production  of  silver  has  bren  maiiied  and  important.  From  authoritative  sources  it  is 
known  that  the  exportation  of  tlie  metal  from  countries  w.  to  countries  e.  of  Egypt, 
which  was  $20,000,000  in  1878,  had  increased  in  1877  to  $100,000,000.  The  mining 
fever  of  1866-70  produced  its  inevitable  result  of  calamity  in  1878.  which  the  discovery 
of  the  great  "  Bonanza"  of  the  California  and  Consolidated  Yirginia  only  temporarily 
lulled.  The  interest  in  silver  mines  fell  off  with  the  bursting  of  bubble  companies,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  remarkable  Colorado  discoveries  had  been  fully  authenticated  in 
1878-79,  that  a  fresh  enthusiasm  brought  silver-mining  ngain  into  repute.  See  Mimna 
Stock  CoMPAKiEa  Following  are  the  total  gold  and  silver  product  of  Kevada  to  1879^ 
and  the  diver  product  of  the  (k>mstock  lode: 


Kevada, 
Gold  and  Silver. 

ISro $100,000 

I860 500,000 

1861 2,800,000 

1868 6,800.000 

1868 12,600,000 

1864 16,800,000 

1865 16,800,000 

18fi6 16,000,000 

1867 20,000,000 

1868 15,000,000 

1869 14,500,000 

1870 16,000,000 

1871 22,500,000 

1872 25,600,000 

1878 85,000.800 

1874 85,600,000 

1875 40.000,000 

1876 49,800,000 

1877 61,600,000 

1878 85,000,000 


Oomitook, 
Silver. 


$200,000 
600,000 

1,800,000 

0,600,000 
11,000,000 
10,000,000 
10,800,000 
18,200,000 
11,000,000 
10,500,000 

9,500.000 
18,000,000 
15,000,000 
21,000,000 
20,800,000 
24,700,000 
86.600,000 
85.800,000 
19,000,000 
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Annual  product  of  ailver  in  the  United  States,  186S-1879: 


186a. ...1 1500,000 

1859 100,000 

1860 150,000 

1861 2,000,000 

1863 4.600,000 

1868 8,600,000 

1864 11,000,000 

1865 11,260,000 

1806 10,000,000 

1867 18,600,000 

1868 12,000,000 


1889 $12,000,000 

1870 16,000,000 

1871 23,000,000 

1872 28,750,000 

1873 85,750,000 

1874 87,324,594 

1876 81,727,660 

1876 88,788,016 

1877 8»,7«8,578 

1878 45,381.386 

1879 ♦. ..  40,812,133 


'Troduclion  of  silver  by  states  and  territories  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending 
June  80, 1879: 


California $3,400,000 

Nevada 12,660,000 

Colorado 11,700,000 

MonUna 2,226.000 

Idaho 650.000 

Utah 6.260,000 

Arizona 8,550,000 

New  Mexico 600,000 

SILVEBIKO  GIASS.    See  MrRBOB. 


Or^on $30,000 

Washington 20,000 

Dakota 10,000 

Michigan  (lake  Superior).  780,000 

Other  sources 47,000 


$40,812,000 


SILYERSIDE  or  Silybr  Fish.     See  Athbbikk,  ante. 

Hnt  AKTOA'CEg,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  oonsisting  oi  trees  and  shruhs; 
'With  alternate,  generally  compound  leaTe8,'without  stipules;  regular,  generally  hermaph- 
rodite flowers.  The  species  are  not  numerous;  they  are  found  in  the  tropical  parts  of 
Asia.  Africa,  and  America.  Thewholeorder  is  characterized  by  great  bitterness.  Quassia 
(q.v.)  and  bitterwood  (q.T.)  belong  to  it.  The  seeds  of  timaba  eedren,  a  small  tree  found 
in  the  isthmus  of  Darien  and  ndghboiing  countries,  are  known  by  the  name  of  eednm, 
are  intensoly  bitter,  and  are  greauy  esteemed  in  Central  America  and  New  Granada  as  a 
cure  for  intennittents,  dyspepsia,  and  other  diseasea — Siharuba.  Babk,  employed  as  a 
tonic  in  dyspepsia,  dysentery,  etc.,  is  the  bark  of  the  roots  of  timaruba  amai-a,  *a  native 
of  the  West  Indies^  called  moimtain  tUtmtoa  in  Jamaica.  It  was  first  brought  to  Europe 
in  1718. 

SntSIBSE',  a  government  of  Russia,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the  Volga,  and  on  the  w. 
by  the  governments  of  Nljni-Novgorod  and  Penza.  Area,  19,050  eq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  1,205,- 
861.  The  surface  is  for  the  most  part  level,  and  the  soil  of  remarkable  fertility,  and  tliere 
arc  excellent  and  extensive  meadows  and  pasture-grounds.  The  fisheries  and  tbe  com- 
merce on  the  Volga,  and  cattle-breeding,  are  important. 

SIKBISBK,  capital  of  the  Russian  government  of  the  same  name,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Volga.  330  m.  s.e.  of  Nijnl-Noveorod.  Leather,  soap,  and  candles  are  manufac- 
tured, considerable  trade  is  carried  on  ny  the  Volga,  and  there  is  a  famous  annual  fair. 
During  tbe  years  1864  and  1865  Simbirsk  suffered  severely  from  fires.    Pop.  '67,  34,607. 

SIMCOE,  a  CO.  in  Ontario,  Canada,  bounded  by  Georgian  bay  and  lake  Huron  on  the- 
n.w.,  and  by  lake  Simcoe  and  Severn  river  on  the  e. ;  crossed  by  the  Northern  railroad; 
1665  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  57,889— English,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  French.  The  principal  inter- 
ests are  himbcring  and  shipping.     Co.  Seat,  Barrie. 

SIMCOB,  John  Geaves,  1753-1806;  b-  England;  sen  of  a  capt.-ia  the  navy;  killed  at 
the  siege  of  Quebec;  was  ensign  in  the  army,  1770;  a  tory  duriag  tbe  revolutionary  war; 
raised  and  ccanmanded  the  queen's  rangers  with  tbe  rank  of  lieut.col..  He  wa,<»  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  the  Brandywine  and  atMonmoutlt;  was  with  Cornwallia  at  Yorktown. 
He  wrote  tbe  history  of  the  exploits  of-  bis  tiattalion;  waa  governor  of  upper  Canada, 
1791-94,  governor  of  St.  Domingo,  1796-97;  lieut.gen.,  1798;  died  in  England.  Lake 
Simcoe  in  Ontario  was  named  in  his  honor.  A  journal  of  hie  campaigns  was  published 
for  private  circulation.  .... 

SIMCOE,  Lake,  In  central  Ontario,  having  the  counties  of  Ontario  and  York  on  the 
8.  shore,  Simcoe  co.  and  the  river  Severn  on  the  north;  It  is  30  m.  long;  18  m.  wide, 
and  176  ft.  above  lake  Huron,  into  wWch  It  discharges  through  the-  Severn;  lake  Couch- 
ichiug,  and  Georgian  bay.  white  fish  are  fcrirad  abundantly,  and  on  Snake  island  is  an 
Indian  reservation.  The  margins  are  covered  with  thick '  forests:  In  the  winter  it  is 
BO  solidly  frozen,  as  to  be  a  serviceable  highway. 

BIKSOH,  Kev.  Charles,  an  eminent  evangelical  preacher  of  the  English  church,  was 
b.  at  Beading  in  Berkshire,  Sept.  34,  1758.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  he 
was  ordained  a  priest  in  1782L  His  first  religious  impressions  occurred  during  his  resi- 
dence at  the  university,  and  produced  a  permanent  cnange  In  his  character!  Irom  being 
»  somewhat  vain  and  dres8v_young  gentleman,  he  passed  into  an  ardeiit  and  xealons 
preacher  of  the  cross,  and  this  he  remained  during  the  64  years  of  his  public  ministry. 
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His  career  wm  not  marked  by  man^  incidents.  Appointed  vicar  of  Trinity  church,  Cam- 
bridge, in  tlie  year  of  bis  ordination,  and  vice-provost  of  liis  own  college  (King's)  ia 
1790,  be  continued  to  hold  these  offices  to  the  close  of  his  life,  Nov.  18,  1836.  A»  a 
preacher  Simeon  was  distinguished  for  an  impassioned  evangelicalism,  in  language,  senti' 
ment,  and  doctrine,  that  at  first  roused  against  him  a  bitter  and  protracted  opposition, 
flis  earnestness,  however,  met  with  its  due  reward.  Friends  and  followers  sprang  up; 
and  in  course  of  time  Simeon  became  a  center  of  evangelical  influence,  that  began  to 
spread  itself  over  the  whole  church,  and  gave  birth  to  its  great  missionary  activity  ia 
recent  years.  Simeon  may  even  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  "Low-church"  party, 
and  on  the  whole,  fairly  represents  their  earnestness,  dogmatism,  mediocre  intellect,  and 
limited  scholarship.  For  an  account  of  Simeon's  life  and  labors,  see  Memoin  of  Oie  Set. 
Gharlet  Simeon,  by  the  rev.  W.  Cams  (Lond.  1857).  Simeon's  Hora  RomUetiecs  (21  vols., 
1832)  are  very  popular  among  sermon-readers  and  sermon-makers  of  evangelical  ten- 
dencies. 

SDC'ZOH  BTYLI'XTB.     See  PlUiAB-BAlKTB. 

8IME0X,  TRIBE  of,  containing  at  the  exodus  60,800  men  fit  for  war,  was  reduced 
in  the  wilderness  to  32,000.  This  great  decrease,  bringing  down  the  tribe  from  the 
third  place  to  the  lowest  in  point  of  numbers,  was  much  more  than  the  aggregate  loss 
of  the  four  other  diminished  tribes;  while  the  remaining  seven  had  been  largely 
increased. 

SnOEBO'FOL,  a  t.  of  Rossia,  in  the  Crimea,  capital  of  the  government  of  Taurida, 
stands  on  the  Salghir,  46  m.  n.e.  of  Sevastopol.  The  valley  of  the  river  Is  studded  with 
charming  villas,  and  the  town  is  surrounded  by  gardens,  and  has  a  picturesque  appear- 
ance. 'The  older  part  comprises  the  old  Tartar  town  of  Ak-Metchet  or  White  Mosque; 
the  new  part,  containing  the  government  buildings,  is  yeiy  handsome.  Fruits  are  largely 
grown  in  the  vicinity,  and  exported.  Pop.  (1867)  17, '797. 
~    SUHA  AND  sna'AOA.    See  MoSKKT. 

BTHTTTiAK  FIGTOtEB,  in  geometry  are  figures  which  exactly  correspond  in  shape,  but 
may  or  may  not  be  of  the  same  size.  If  the  figures  be  rectihneal,  then  the  criterion  of 
similarity  is  that  every  pair  of  corresponding  sides  should  have  the  same  ratio  to  each 
other,  and  that  each  angle  of  the  one  figure  should  be  equal  to  a  corresponding  angle  of 
the  other.  If  the  figures  be  triangular,  the  proportionunty  of  the  sides  carries  with  it 
the  equality  of  the  angles,  and  mc«  wrtd,  but  only  in  this  case.  Simildtr  tegmenta  of  cir- 
cles are  those  in  which,  and  on  whose  bases  similar  triangles  can  be  inscribed ;  or  as  it 
is  otherwise  expressed,  those  which  contain  equal  angles — a  satisfactory  test  that  they 
ace  each  the  same  part  of  their  respective  circles.  IHmilar  tolidi  are  those  which  are 
bounded  by  similar  planes  similarly  situated  to  each  other.  All  similar  plane  figures 
are  to  one  another  as  the  squares  of  any  corresponding  sides,  and  all  similar  solids  are  aa 
the  cubes  of  their  corresponding  sides.  Thus,  a  circle  which  has  8  (8:1)  times  the  diam- 
eter of  another  has  9  (8*:!*)  times  its  area,  and  a  globe  which  has  S  (8.-1)  times  the  diam- 
eter of  another  has  27  (S'-.l*)  times  the  volume. 

AULA,  a  British  sanatorium  in  the  n.w.  of  India,  about  170  m.  in  direct  line  n.  of 
Delhi.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  houses  irregularly  scattered  over  a  mountain  rldgc, 
with  a  noble  panorama  expanding  on  all  sides  cf  it.  European  fruits  and  vvigetables  are 
successfully  cultivated,  and  the  climate  is  salubrious.  The  pop.,  whichis  very  fluctuat- 
ing, was  given  iu  1871  at  7,087. 

SIXXS,  William  Oilmobb,  American  author,  was  b.  at  Charleston,  S.  C ,  April 
17,  1806,  of  Irish  extraction.  He  made  verses  at  the  age  of  7;  and  durinc  the  war  of 
1812,  celebrated  in  rhyme  the  exploits  of  the  American  army  and  navy.  JUeft  in  charge 
of  his  grandmother  at  Charleston,  he  was  placed  with  a  druggist;  but  at  18  began  the 
study  of  law;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  22;  published  Mlany  Lays  and  Lyneal  and 
Other  Poems  (1827),  and  became  (1838)  editor  of  The  City  Gaeette,  and  published  The  Vision 
of  Cortes,  Cain  and  Olher  Poems  (1829),  and  The  Tri-  Color,  a  poetical  glorification  of  the 
French  revolution  (1880).  In  1832,  his  paper,  opposing  nuRification,  failed;  and  be 
lost  his  wife,  father,  and  grandmother,  and  took  refuge  in  New  England,  where  atHing- 
liam,  Mass.,  he  wrote  his  best  poem,  Atalaniis,  a  Story  of  the  Sea  (1883);  and  the  same 
year  Martin  Fbber,  the  story  of  a  criminal.  From  this  time  he  poured  out  rather  Uuui 
wrote  poems,  novels,  histories,  and  biographies  in  rapid  succession,  which  may  l>est  be 
classed  in  groups.  Of  poems,  he  p\MiBTiea  Southern  Passages  aTid  Pictures  {ISWf);  Donna 
Anna  (1843);  Grouped  Thoughts  and  Scattered  i^bTiciM  (1845) ;  Lays  of  the  Palmetto — bal- 
lad.s  of  southern  heroism  in  the  war  with  Mexico  (1848);  Poems,  Deseriptite.  Dramatie, 
II  nd  Legendary  (1854);  Areytos,  or  Songs  and  BaUads  of  the  South  (1860).  Of  dramas — 
Kiirwan  Maurin,  or  the  Man  of  the  People;  Michael  Bonham,  or  the  Fall  oftfie  Alamo; 
find  a  stage  adaptation  ol  Timon  of  At/iens.  Of  prose  romances  of  the  imagination — 
T/ie  Book  of  My  Lady  (1833);  Carl  Wemm- (1838);  Gtmfemon,  or  the  Blind  Heart  {18^); 
Castle  Dismal  (1846);  Ihe  Wigwam  and  the  Cabin,  two  series  (1845,  1846):  Maiie  de 
Berniire  (\8SS).  Of  historical  romances— r%«  Tematsee (1835);  Pelayo  {\83Si;  Count 
JiiUen  (1845);  The  Damsel  of  Darien  (1845);  Tlie  i%  and  the  Totem,  or  the  Huguenots  in 
Horida  (1845);  The  Maroon  and  Othtr  T(des  (\85b):  Tiwconcefo* (1867);  Gassiqut  of  Kiavah 
(1860).    Of  revolutionary  stories— TA*  Partisan  (1835);  Melliehamp  (1851);  Katherina 

X.  K.  xm.-33  - 
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W<at»n{lSBl);  The  iS!«tt<(1841);  The  Kintman,  or  the  Black  Rideri  efthe  Congaree (tSii): 
W>«fcra/»(1855);  The  Foragen  (1855);  Eutaw  (1856);  these  five  being  stories  of  the  war 
in-the  Carolioas.    Of  local  tales — Guy  iJMW«(1834);  Riehard  Burdit  (1838);  Border  JBea- 
gU»  0-840) ;  Beauehampt  (18^);  HeUnHalneynS^;  The  Golden  Christmas  (1853);  Char- 
ifition^  (16S6).     His  other  wtirkB  comprise  a  Hittory  of  South  Carolina;  South  Carolina  in 
the  Bewiution;  Lives  of  Oenernl  Manon,  Captain  John  Smith,  ChevaUer  Bayard,  General 
Oreene;   CivU   War  in  the  South;  American  Loyalists  of  the  Revolution;    Views  and 
Reviews    of  Amer'ican  Literature:    The  Morals  of  Slavery,   etc.      Residing   in  South  . 
Carolina  during  the  war  of  secession,  Jie  sustained  the  southern  cause  in  a  weekly  news-  ' 
imiier,  and  had  his  house  and  library  wrecked  by  federal  soldiers.     Of  his  various  and  [ 
voluminous  works,  some  arc  of  high  excellence.     He  died  in  1870. 

SIMO'DA  (Lowland),  a  harbor  of  Japan,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Cape  Idzu,  and 
about  80  m.  from  Yedo,  opened  to  foreign  commerce  by  the  Americans  in  1854  In 
1854  the  town  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  while  the  harlwr  was  so  scoured 
odt  that  hardly  any  holding-ground  was  left  for  ships  on  the  granite  bottom.  The 
pop.  was  formerly  estimated  at  80,000,  but  is  now  reckoned  at  about  4,000. 

•  SIMON,  JxTLES  (JirxjES  FRAii<;;oiB  SmBSE-StMOir),  b.  Prance,  1814;  received  his  edu- 
cation at  the  colleges  of  Lorient  and  Vannes;  and  was  tutor' of  philosophy  in  the  lyceum 
of  Caen  in  1836.  He  became  a.  disciple  of  Cousin,  who  invited  him  to  Puris,and  whose 
plitce  lie  supplied  at  the  Sorbonne,  in  the  department  of  the  liistory  of  philosophy.  He 
was  decorated  with  the  legion  of  honor  in  1846,  and  became  a  memijer  of  the  acndemy 
of  moral  and  political  sciences  in  1868.  Simon  entered  ibto  poHtics  in  18M,  and  wns 
elected  a  member  of  the  assembly  two  years  later,  as  a  moderate  republican.-  In  1849 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  council  of  state,  but  only  held  the  position  for  a  few 
montlis,  when  he  went  out  of  office.  He  refused  to  takethe  oath  of  nllcgiance  to  the 
empire  after  the  coup  d'etat,  and  his  lectures  before  th«  Sorboime  were  accordingly  sus- 
pended. In  1863  he  was  sent  to  the  corps  I£gislalif.  and  soon  became  tlie  chief  of  tlie 
republican  party.  In  the  cabinet  "of  M.  Thiers  he  held  the  portfolio  of  public  instruc- 
tion, lu  1875  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  acailemy.  Inl876  he  was  director 
of  the  Sikcle  newspaper,  and  leader  of  the  republican  left  in  the  national  assembly;  and 
in  that  year,  called  to  form  a  ministry,  he  became  president  of  the  council,  and  minister 
of  the  interior.  ]^  Simon's  most  recent  act  was  his  determined  opposition  to  the 
amnesty  bill  for  the  communists,  in  July,  1880.  He  is  the  author  of  many  works  on 
govern  caeat  and  philosophy. 

smon',  Richard,  a  distinguished  orientalist  and  criticai  scholar,  was  born  at  Dieppe, 
May  18,  1638.  Having  completed  his  studies,  he  entered  the  oongregstion  of  the  oratory 
in  1 659,  but  soon  afterward  withdrew.  He  returned,  howev«',  in  the  latter  part  of  1662. 
For  a  time  he  delivered  lectures  on  philosophy  in  the  college  of  Juilly ;  but  his  studies 
eventually  turned  upon  theologr,  oriental  languages,  and  biblical  criticism.  At  one 
time  he  thought  of  entering  the  Jesuit  order,  but  be  remained  in  the  oratoiy ;  and  it  was 
while  still  a  raemter  of  that  congregation  that  he  publislied  his  well-known  work  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  oriental  church  regarding  the  eucharist,  designed  as  a  suppltmcnt  to  the 
celebrated  Defense  of  tlie  Perpetuity  of  the  Faith  in  Uie  Blessed  Euehariit,  by  Arnauid  and 
Nicole,  but  criticLsing  that  work  very  severely.  This  and  otlier  controversies  to  which 
Ills  later  writings  cave  rise  led  to  his  again  withdrawing  from  the  oratory^  in  1678.  In 
that  year  he  retired  to  Belleville,  as  cur6;  but  in  1682  he  resigned  his  parish,  and  Jived 
in  literary  retirement,  first  at  Dieppe,  and  afterward  in  Paris.  His  liealth  liaving  given 
way,  he  returned  once  again  to  his  native  place,  Dieppe,  where  he  died  in  April,  1712. 
Few  writers  of  his  age  played  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  world  of  letters,  and  es^cially 
in  its  polemics.  There  is  hardly  a  critical  or  theological  scholar  among  his  contempora- 
ries with  whom  he  did  not  break  a  lanc^— Spanheim,  Le  Clerc,  Du  Pin,  Jurieu,  and 
Jurieu's  great  antagonist,  Bossuet.  The  principal  work  of  Simon  is  his  Uistoire  Oritiqut 
du  Vieux  Testament  (Paris,  i878),  in  which  he  anticipates  the  most  important  conclusions 
of  all  the  later  rationalistic  scholars  of  Germany,  and  also  their  method  of  investigation. 
For  example,  he  conceives  himself  to  have  disproved  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, and  assigns  its  composition  to  the  scribes  of  the  time  of  Esra.  Other  writings 
of  Simon's  are:  Sistotre  Critique  du  Texie  du  Nonveau  Testament  (Rottcrd.  1689);  J)i»qui-_ 
utttmes  Oritiem  de  variu  Bibliorum  Editionibus  (1684);  Be  Flnipiration  des  Livret  Saierest 
(Rotterd.  1687);  and  L'HisMre  Critique  det  Prindpeavx  Gommentaieurs  da  Nouteau  Tes- 
tament (Rotterd.  1692),  in  which  he  assails  the  theology  of  the  fathers,  and  particularly 
tliat  of  Augustine,  as  a  departure  from  the  simple  and  less  rigid  doctrines  of  the  primi- 
tive church.  Amons  the  fathers,  his  most  esteemed  authority  was  Chrysostom.  Bos- 
suet replied  to  this  last  work  by  b\9  Defense  de  la'  Ti-adition  et  des  Saints  Ph-es.  Simon 
frequently  published  under  assumed  names — as  his  Dissiertation  Critique  on  Dupin's 
Library  of  Eeelesiastieal  Writers  under  the  name  of  Jean  Reuchlin ;  a  work,  Histoire  Crit- 
ique sur  ia  Creanm  et  des  Co^ttumes  des  Nations  du  Levant,  under  the  anagram  of  Monis; 
and  a  Hiatoire  de  VOrigine  et  du  Progris  des  Bevenvs  EeeUsiastigves  under  the  name  of 
Jerome  Acosta.  No  collected  edition  of  his  works  has  ever  appeared;  in  the  natural 
progress  of  the  science  of  criticism,  the  most  famous' of  tliem  have  lost  most  of  tlieir 
orestigc.  and  are  displaced  by  recent,  and  often  second-hand,  compilations  upon  the  sub- 
f:ts,  which,  in  the  days  of  Simon,  were  comparatively  new  and  unexplored;  but  still 
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there  is  much  to  be  learned  even  from  each  of  his  works  as  Iiare  been  forgotten  by  ordi- 
uary  students.  . 

*  sncO'inGDJW,'  a  celebrated  Qreek  lyric  poet,  was  bom  at  lulls,  in  the  island'  of  Ceos, 
in  the  year  656  ^.c„  and  educated  probably  with  a  view  to  making  music  and  poetry  a 
pi'ofession.  He  left  his  native  island  on  the  invitation  of  Hipparchus,  who,  by  means  of 
gi^at  rewards,  Induced  him  to  reside  at  Athens,  where  also  lived  at  that  time  An'acreon 
and  Lnsus,  the  teacher  of  Pindar,  althougli  no  intimacy  seems  to  have  sprung  up 
between  Simonides  and  his  two  rivals.    It  was  probably  after  tlie  expulsion  of  Hippitts 


poetic  powers  in  the  composition  of  elegies,  epigrams,  dirges,  etc.,  in  connection  with 
that  momentous  struggle,  taking  the  prize,  in  regard  to  the  battle  of  Marathon,  out  of  ' 
the  ba'bds  of  his  rival  ^schylus.    In  the  year  477  b.c.  ,  when  Simonidgs  was  80  years  of  - 
age,  he  came  off  victor  for  the  69th  time  in. a  poetical  contest  at  Athens.    Shortly  after  ' 
this   he  went  to  ledde  at  the  court  of  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  where  lie  died  in  467  b.c.,  at 
the  age  of  90.    Simonides  appears  to  have  scandalized  bis  contemporaries  by  writing  for  ' 
hire;  and  Pindar,  his  great  rival,  accuses  him.  apparently  not  without  good  reason,  of 
excessive  avarice.    His  poetry  is  imbued  with  a  comparatively  high  morality.    He 
brought,  to  perfection  the  elegy  and  epigram,  and  excelled  in  the  dithyramb  and  tri-  ■ 
umphal  ode;  he  seems  also  to  have  completed  the  Greek  alphabet  bv  the  addition  of  the 
double  letters  and  long  vowels,  and  to  have  invented  the  art  of  artificial  memory.    The 
characteristics  of  his  poetry  are  sweetness,  polish  combined  with  simplicity,  genuine  ' 
pathos,  and  great  power  of  expression,  although  in  originality  he  Is  much  inferior  to  his 
contemporary  Pinaar.    The  best  edition  of  his  fragments  is  that  of  Schneidewiu,  entitled  ' 
SimoTudis  Oei  QifmCnum  BeUquia  (Brunswick,  1835). 

This  Simbnid€8  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  iambic  poet  SncoNXD&s  of 
Amorgos,  who  flourished  about  100  years  previous  to  Simonides  of  Ceos. 

SIMOXTOX,  jAMia  W.,  b.  N.  Y..  1824;  received  a  common  school  education  In 
the  city  of  Now  York;  in  1845  entered  the  city  department  of^  local  newspaper  as  law 
reporter.     He  was  afterward  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Courier  and 
Bttifuirtr.    Int  18M  he  yisited  San  Pranciseo;  and  again  in  1859,  when  he  was  connected 
with  the  BuUeUn  and  other  newspapers,  as  part  proprietor,  and  also  in  an  editorial  , 
capacity.    Ho  was  employed  on  the  original  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Timet;  and 
for  a  number  of  years  acted  as  its  Washington  correspondent.    During  the  war  of  the    . 
rebellion  he  wag  actively  engaged  as  a  war  correspondent.    In  1866  he  was  appointed  , 
supcrinteudcnt  of  the  associated  press,  a  position  which  he  has  continued  to  hola. 

SI'KOHT,  in  English  law,  is  the  corrupt  preeeatation  of  any  one  to  an  ecclesiastical  , 
b^nehce  for  gift  money  or  reword,  and  is  ao  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  sin  of  { 
Simon  Magus.    In  the  canon  law  it  was  considered  a  heinous  crime,  and  a  kind  of  , 
heresy..    Am  the  canooical  punishment,  liowever,  was  not  deemed  sufficient,  a  statute  - 
wsa  passed  ia  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  defining  its  punishment     A  simoniacal  presenta-  , 
tiou  was  declared  to  be  utterly  void,  and  the  person  giving  or  taking  the  gift  or  reward 
forfeited  double  the  value  of  one  year's  profit;  and  the  person  accepting  the  l^enefice  ' 
was  disabled  from  ever  holding  the  same  benefice.     Presentation  bonds,  however,  taken 
by  a  .patron  from  a  presentee  to  resign  the  benefice  at  a  future  period  in  favor  of  soma  ' 
one  to  be  named  by  the  patron,  are  not  illegal  provided  the  nominee  is  either  by  blood  < 
or  marriage  an  uncle,  son,  grandson,  brother,  nephew,  or  grand-nephew  of  the  patron,  - 
and  provided  the  bond  is  registered  for  public  inspection  in  the  diocese.     The  result  of 
the  statutes  is  tliat  it  is  not  simony  for  a  layman  or  spiritual  person,  not  purchasing  for 
himself,  to  purchase  while  the  church  is  fiul,  either  an  advowson  or  next  presentation,  ' 
however  immediate  may  be  the  prospect  of  a  vacancy,  unless  that  vacancy  is  to  be  occa- , 
sioned  by  some  agreement  or  arrangement  between. the  parties.    Nor  is  it  simony  for  a, 
spiritual  person  to  purchase  for  himself  an  advowson,  although  under  similar  circum-,. 
stances.    It  is^  however,  simony  for  any  person  to  purcliase  the  next  presentation  wlule 
the  oburch  is  vacant ;  and  it  is  simony  for  a  spiritual  person  to  purchase  for  himself  the 
next  pi-esentaUon,  although  the  chuich  be  fuU. 

BncoOX',  or  SncooN  (otherwise  written  Simoun,  Semoun,  Saraoun,  BamQn),  or  Sam> ' 
bull,  a  nam*  derived  from  the  Arabic  Bavtma,  signifying  hot,  poisonous,  or  generally 
whatever  is  disagreeable  or  dangerous,  and  applied  to  the  hot  soffocating  winds  which  1 
are  peculiar  to  the  hot  sandy  deserts  of  Africa  and  western  Asia    In  Egypt  it  is  called 
lehamsia  (Ar.  fifty)  because  it  generally  continues  to  blow  for  60  days,  from  the  end  of 
April  to  the  time  of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile. 

..Owing  to  the  great  power  of  the  sun's  rays,  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  air,  and  the 
small  conducting  power  of  sand  causing  the  accumulation  of  heat  on  the  surface,  the: 
superficial  layers  of  sand  in  the  deserts  of  Africa  and  Arabia  often  become  heated  to 
200°  Fabr.  to  a  depth  of  several  inches.  The  air  resting  on  this  hot  sand  becomes  also 
liighly  heated,  thus  giving  rise  to  ascending  currents;  air  consequently  flows  toward 
theM>  he:ited  places  from  all  sides,  aad  these  different  currents  meeting,  cyclones  or 
wlMrling  maasee  of  air  are  formed,.  whieh.are  swept  onward  by  the  wind  prevailing  at  the 
time.     Since  the  temperature,  originally  high,  is  still  further  raised  by  the  heated  grains 
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of  Eand  with  which  the  air  is  loaded,  it  rapidly  increases  to  a  degree  almost  intolerable. 
In  the  shade  it  was  observed  by  Btttt^hardt  m  1818  to  have  risen  to  132°;  and  by  tlie 
British  embassy  to  Abyssinia  in  1841  to  12ii°.  It  is  to  the  parching  dryness  of  this  wind, 
itS'glowing  heat  (about  200°),  and  its  choiiing  dust,  and  not  to  any  poisonous  qualities  it 
posaessea,  that  its  destructive  effects  on  anim»I  life  are  to  be  ascribed. 

The  approacli  of  .the  simoom  is  first  indicated  by  a  thin  haze  alone  the  horizon,  which 
rapidly  becomes  denser  and  quickly  overspreads  the  whole  sky.     Fierce  gusts  of  wind 

I  follow,  accompanied  with  clouds  of  red  and  burning  sand,  which  often  present  the 
Appearance  of  huge  columns  of  dust  whirling  forward;  and  vast  mounds  of  sand  an 
trtinsported  from  place  to  place  by  the  terrible  energy  of  the  tempest.  By  these  mounds 
of  saud  Im-ge  caravans  are  frequently  destroyed;  and  even  great  armies  have  been  over- 
whelmed by  them,  as  in  the  case  of  Cambyses,  who  was  overtaken  by  the  simoom  on 
his  march  through  the  desert  to  pillage  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  perished 
with  50,000  of  his  troops.  The  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army  is  supposed  to  have 
been  caused  by  the  simoom.  The  simoom  generally  lasts  from  6  to  12  boun,  but  some- 
times for  a  longer  period. 

The  effects  of  this  wind  are  felt  in  neighlwring  regions,  where  it  is  known  under 
'  different  names,  and  it  is  subject  to  important  modifications  by  the  nature  of  the  earth's 
surface  over  which  it  passes.  In  Italy  it  is  called  the  sirocco,  which  blows  occasionall/ 
over  Sicily,  s.  Italy,  and  adjoining  districts.  It  is  a  hot  moist  wind,  receiving  its 
heat  from  the  Sahara  and  acquiring  its  moisture  in  its  passage  northward  over  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  the  plague  of  Sicily  and  Kaples,  and  while  it  lasts  a  haze  obscures 
the  atmosphere,  and  such  is  the  fatigue  which  it  occasions  that  the  streets  of  Palermo 
become  quite  deserted.  The  sirocco  sometin^es  extends  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  and 
Caspian  seas,  and  under  its  blighting  touch  sheep  and  cattle  die  in  the  steppes  beyond 
the  Volga,  and  vegetation  is  withered  and  dried  up.  It  is  called  the  laimel  in  Turkey 
from  its  reputed  poisonous  qualities. — The  solano  of  Spain  is  a  s  e.  wind,  extremely  hot, 
and  loaded  with  fine  dust,  which  prevails  at  certain  seasons  in  the  plains  of  Mancha  and 
Andalusia,  particularly  at  Seville  and  Cadiz.  It  produces  giddiness  and  heats  the  blood 
to  an  unusual  degree,  causing  general  uneasiness  and  irritation;  hence  the  Spanish 
proverb,  "Ask  no  favor  during  tlie  solano." — ^The  harmattan  (q.v.)  of  Guinea  and  Sent- 
gambla  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  winds. 

SIMPLE  COKTKACT  in  English  law  means  any  contract  which  is  constituted  by  word 
of  mouth  or  by  a  writing  not  under  seal.    See  Costbact. 

8I]['?I0K  (ItaL  Sempioiie),  a  famous  mountain  of  Switzerland,  one  of  the  Lepontlm 
Alps,  in  the  e.  of  the  canton  of  Yalais,  and  near  the  Piedmontese  frontier,  rises  to  the 
height  of  11,124  feet.  The  Simplon  road,  one  of  the  greatest  engineering  achievemcnta 
of  modern  times,  leads  over  a  shoulder  of  the  mountain  from  which  it  derivea  its  name 
(the  pan  of  the  Simplon,  6,592  ft.)  from  Brieg  in  Yalais  to  Domo  d'Ossolo  in  the  n.  of 
Piedmont.  The  road -was  commenced  in  1800  under  the  direction  of  Napoleon  and  was 
completed  in  1806.  It  is  from  25  to  80  ft.  broad,  and  has  nowhere  a  slope  greater  than 
1  in  18.  It  is  carried  across  611  brides,  over  numerous  galleries  cut  out  of  the  natural 
rqck,  or  built  of  solid  masonry,  and  through  great  tunnels.  Close  to  the  highest  pohit 
is  the  New  Hospice,  one  of  the  20  edifices  on  this  route  for  the  shelter  of  travelers. 

SIMPSON,  a  CO.  in  s.  Kentucky,  bordering  on  Tennessee;  droned  by  Red  river  and 
branches  of  the  Big  Barren;  traversed  bv  thaLouiBville,  Nashville  and  Great  Bouthprn 
railroad;  875  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  10,641—10.574  of  American  birth;  2,795  colored.  The 
surface  is  level  and  the  soil  rich;  over  1,000,000  Ibe.  of  tobacco  are  raised  yearly;  corn, 
wheat,  wool,  butter,  and  sorghum  molasses  are  the  other  staples.     Co.  seat,  Franklin. 

SIMPSON,  a  CO.  in  s.c.  Miss.,  bordered  by  Pearl  river  on  the  w.,  and  drained  br 
Strong  river;  625  sq.m. ;  pop.  "SO,  8.005.  The  surface  is  level  and  partly  covered  with 
forests  of  pine;  the  soil  is  sandy.  The  principal  productions  are  cotton,  Indian  corn, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  wool.  Cattle,  diecp,  and  swine  are  raised  in  large  numbeia. ,  Ca 
seat,  "Westvllle. 

snCFSOK,  Sir  James  Yotmo,  was  b.  at  Bathgate,  Linlithgowsbire,  in  1811.  He  early 
shovced  a  peculiar  talent  for  medical  observation  and  research:  and  in  the  proeecutton 
of  his  professional  studies  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  so  attracted  the  notice  of  his 
_  teachers  as  to  inspire  all  of  them  with  an  active  interest  in  his  future  career.  He  gradu- 
'ated  as  doctor  in  medicine  in  1832,  on  which  occasion  his  inaugural  theras  won  the 
highest  admiration.  Prof.  Thomson  chose  him  as  his  professional  assistant,  and  em- 
ployed him  in  the  preparation  of  his  course  of  lectures  on  general  pathology.  During 
the  illness  of  the  professor,  Mr.  Simpson  supplied  his  place  in  the  lectnre-room  with 
nnusual  skill  and  address.  He  now  began  professional  practice  on  his  own  account: 
and  in  1840  succeeded  prof.  Hamilton  as  professor  of  midwifery  in  the  university  of 
Edinburgh.  This  position  he  has  held  with  yearly  enhanced  distinction,  and  by'the 
rigidly  scientific  while  popularly  attractive  character  of  his  prelections,  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  renown  of  tlie  ^inburgh  school,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  was 
indefatigable,  amid  the  distracting  cares  ef  an  extensive  practice,  in  promoting  tiw  aei- 
entiflc  perfection  of  his  art ;  and  his  two  volumes  of  Obstetric  Memoir*,  edited  by  Dra. 
Priestly  and  Storrer,  contain  the  fruits  of  much  patient  and  ingenious  reaearch.    The 
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diacover^b]^  whicli  be  wU  be  more  particularly  remembered,  bowever,  is  that  of  the 
anaatbetie  virtnee  of  chloroform.  The  so-called  sulphuric  ether  had  been  employed  in 
America  by  Morton  to  produce  antesthesia  during  labor ;  but  to  Simpson  befongs  the 
credit  of  having,  in  1847,  first  introduced  to  the  saentiflc  world  the  far  safer,  more  cer- 
tain, and  DOW  uniTersally  adopted  agent  of  chloroform.  Another  innovation  which 
■uivical  practice  owes  to  prof.  Simpson  is  the  Bt<^page  of  hemorrhage  by  acupressure. 
In  fiia  own  peculiar  field  of  obstetrics,  his  improvements  on  the  old  methods  of  practice 
are  numerous  and  valuable;  while  liis  contributions  to  antiquarian  research  would  of 
tbemaelves  create  an  iudepetident  reputation  in  that  field.  Besides  the  Obstetiie 
JfMMM'o'ldready  mentioned  he  published  a  volume  on  acupressure;  and  many  papers 
and  notices  read  before  the  royal  and  antiquarian  societies  of  Edinburgh^  Among  these 
may  be  enumerated :  Antiquarian  NoUcee  of  Leprosy ;  On  the  Contagiousness  of  Cholera ; 
Ancient  Roman  Medicine  Stamps;  Was  the  Roman  Army  provided  with  Medical 
Officers?  On  Syphilis  in  Scotland,  etc.  His  scientific  services  were  recognized  by 
innumerable  medical  associations;  while  his  professional  distiuction  secured  for  bim  a 
baroiyetcy  in  1866.  He  died  May  6,  1870.  A  statue  of  Simpson  was  erecl«d  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1877.    €ee  the  Memoir  by  Duns  (1873). 

SIMPSON,  JoBiAH,  1815-74;  b.  New  Brtinswick,  N.  J.;  eraduate  of  the  college  of 
Hevr  Jersey,  1883,  university  of  Pennsylvania  school  of  medicine,  1836;  assistant-sur- 
geon V.  8.  army,  1887,  surgeon,  1865,  brevet  col.,  1865.  He  served  in  the  Indian  war  in 
Florida  as  surgeon  of  the  6th  infantrv,  and  through  the  Mexican  war,  participating  in 
the  triumphant  entrance  into  the  city  oi  Mexico.  Be  was  post-surgeon  at  Bedloe's  hlnnd, 
1848-66,  was  assigned  to  duty  on  the  Piiciflc  coast,  and  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion 
in  the  department  of  the  Tennessee.  He  was  attending  surgeon  in  Baltimore  from  1867 
until  his  death. 

SIMPSON,  Mathbw,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  b.  Ohio,  1811;  began  the  study  of  German' at 
the  age  of  8,  and  the  following  year  read  through  the  German  Bible;  graduated  at  Alle- 
(^any  college,  Meadville,  Penn.,  in  1882;  took  medical  degree  in  1838;  entered  the 
ministry  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  the  same  year;  professor  of  the  natural 
tciences  at  Alleghany  college  m  1887;  president  of  Indiana  Asbury  university  at  Green- 
caetle,  Ind.,  18^-41 :  appointed  editor  of  the  Western  Christian  Advocate  in  1848;  elected 
bishop  in  1862;  visited  the  Methodist  missions  in  Syria  and  the  east  in  1863;  the  Mexican 
missions  In  1874,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  European  niissiouary  conferences  in  1876. 
He  was  an  intimate  personal  friend  of  president  Lincoln,  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
national  cause  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  by  his  zeal  and  eloquence  contrtbut;cd 
much  to  encourage  the  government  in  that  fearful  crisis.  He  is  one  of  the  most  elo- 
qnent  preachers  of  the  day,  and  has  great  influence  in  the  Methodist  church.  He  p^b- 
Sdied  A  Hundred  Tean  of  Methoditm. 

SDIBOCK.  Earl,  a  German  poet  and  scholar,  who  has  done  more  perhaps  than  apj 
other  man  to  make  his  countrymen  familiar  with  their  early  literature,  was  b.  at  Bonn, 
Aug.  28,  1802.  He  studied  at  the  university  of  his  native  city  and  afterward  at  Berlfn, 
and  in  18S8  entered  the  Prussian  state  service.  Bis  first  work  was  a  translation  into 
modem  German  of  the  NibelungerMed  (Berl.  1827;  9th  ed.  Stuttg.  and  Tllb.  1854),  fol- 
lowed by  a  translation  of  the  songs  admitted  by  Lachmann  to  be  genuine,  under  the  title 
Zaaraig  Lieder  ton  den  Nibdungen  (Bonn,  1840).  Soon  after  the  publication  of  his 
translation  of  Hartmann  von  der  Aue's  Armer  Heinrich  (Berl.  1830),  he  was  compelled 
to  leave  the  Prussian  service  on  account  of  a  revolutionaiy  poem  which  he  wrote. 
Afterward  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  literature,  and  more  particularly  to  the  early . 
literature  of  his  own  coimtry,  which  be  has  modernized  in  splendid  style.  In  16w 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  German  language  and  literature  at  Bonn,  a  sitxiation 
which  he  held  till  Ins  death,  which  occurred  in  July,  1876.  His  principal  works,  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  are:  Quellen  de»  Hhakemeare  in  Novelun,  M&rehen.  und  Sa^en 
("Sources  of  Shakespeare  in  Novels,  Tales,  and  Legends,"  8  vols.  Berl.  1881),  executed 
in  coninncUon  with  Echtermeyer  and  Henscbel,  but  of  which  the  most  important  part 
yrtm  STmrock's;  NovellemcKatz  der  Itatiener  (Berl.  1882);  a  translation,  with  commentary, 
of  the  poems  of  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide  (2  vols.  Berl.  1833),  in  conjunction  with 
Waekemagel;  and  of  Wieland  der  ScAmied.  Deitttche  Beldensage  (Bonn,  1885),  one  of  the 
freshest  of  the  German  mediaeval  epics;  Eheinsagen  avt  dem  Munde  des  VoUce*  und 
IhuUeher  DitMerfnr  Schvle,  Uaut,  und  Wandertehait  {"  Legends  of  the  Rhine  from  the 
Mouth  of  the  People  and  German  poets,  for  School,  Home,  and  Traveling, "  4tb  ed.  Bonn, 
1860;  latest  ed.  \pST);  a  collection  of  German  Fott»6McAer  ("  People's  Books"),  compris- 
ing national  proverbs,  songs,  and  riddles,  besides  a  vast  quantiu  of  stories  (these,  carried 
on  for  several  years,  include  many  vols.);  a  translation  of  Wolfram  von  Eschenboch's 
iViTRttiZ  und  iUureJ .(Stuttg.  and  Tub.  1842);  and  Das  ffdd&niuch,  partly  translation* 
•nd  partly  original  poems  (1843-49),  illustrative  of  the  heroic  traditions  of  the  Teutonic 
race.  A  separate  collection  of  his  own  poems  {Qediehte)  was  published  at  Leipsic  (1844, 
new  ed.  1868).  Later  productions  are  a  translation  of  the  songs  of  the  Edda  (Stuttg.  and 
Tttb.  1861,  8d  ed.  1868);  a  Handbuch  der  DeuttcTten  MpthOogie  (2  vols.  Bonn,  1853-55,  2d. 
cd.  1864);  an  Altd«ut>eket  Letebueh  in  Neudeutieher  Spraehe  (Stuttg.  and  TQb.  1854);  Dot 
Devttehe  Kinderbuch,  Reime,  Leider.  etc.  (1856-67);  Iter  WarOnirg-Krieg,  Herautgegeien, 
Qtoribtet,  Vb&r»etBt,und  £hiautert  (1858);  DieAibdunff»tutrophe  und  ihr  Urtprung;  Bettmg 
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tar  Beutichen  Metiik  (1858);  Litderixim  DeutseJi^n  Vaierlande  (1863);  I>euticJi6  Mirchen 
(1864);  Gedidtte  Hhakeipeare's  Om7).  ■  ■      „         ■ 

8IMS,  Charles  K.  ;  b.  Ind.  in  1835.  His  early  life  was  spent  on  a  fann,  and  Lis 
education  obtained  at  tlie  common  schools;  began  teaching  at  tl>e  age<rf  17-;  enldu- 
ated  at  the  Indiana  Asbury  university  in  1839;  elected  the  same  year  principal  of  Johns- 
town  academy,  the  leading  Methodist  institution  in  Indiana;  chosen  prusUient  ot  the 
Valparaiso  (Ind.)  college;  was  appointed  pastor  of  Pearl  street  church,  tticfamoDd,  Ind. ; 
Tras  subsequently  settled  at  Wabash,  Bransville,  Indianapolis,  Baltimore^  Keiwavk,  and 

Brooklyn ;  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  Syracuse  university  in  1880.'  

SIMS,  James  Mabion,  b.  In  S.  C,  1813;  graduated  at  South  Carolina  college  in  1832; 
studied  medicine  at  Charleston  and  Philadeltrfiis;  commenced  practice  at  IM^ntgomefj, 
Ala.,  in  1836.  About  18i6  he  established  a  private  hospital  at  the  latter  city  forlbe 
cure  of  vesico- vaginal  fistula,  in  the  treatment  of  trhich  he  used  silver- wire  sutures,  Mib^ 

'  lislilng  an  account  of  the  operation  in  the  AmericaA  Journal  of  Mtdieai  Beienetit,  in  1853. 
He  settled  in  New  York  city  in  1853,  and  was  instmmental,  with  others,  in  estaUHsMng 

.  the  women's  hospital,  for  the  treatment  of  diseases  peculiar  to  women.  In  1801  Dr. 
Sims  went  to  Europe,  where  he  performed  several  surgical  operations  by  invitation, 
receiving  decorations  from  the  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Belgian' gov- 
ernments.    Dr.  Sims  has  written  on  T^ritmua  Nasci&niium :  Silzer  Butures  in  Surgery; 

'.  On  Intra-uterine  Fibroid  Tumors,  Clinical  Notes  oh  Vlerine  Surgery,  and  is  the  author  of 
a  standard  work  on  female  surgery.    He  is  a  meml)er  of  many  learned  sooietiea  in 

'Europe  and  America,  and  was  presiaent  of  the  American  medical  association  in  187ff. 
tfOtSOS,  Robert,  a  celebrated  Scotch  mathematician,  was  b.  at  Kirton  Hall  in  Ayr- 
shire, Oct.,  1687.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Olosgow  with  a  view  to  tlie 
clerical  profession,  and  attained  great  eminence  in  classical  and  mathematical  knowledge. 
His  taste  for  mathematics  gradually  ^ined  the  ascendency,  and  all  other  punuitswetc 
aliandoned.    After  a  brief  residence  in  London,  during  which  he  made  the  ncqtiaintanM 

;  of  Dr.  Halley,  Mr.  Ditton,  and  others,  he  returned  to  Olasgow,  where  in  1711  he  »as 

'.  appointed  professor  of  mathematics,  and  for  50  years  discharged  his  professorial  duties. 

.  Simson'g  reputation  rests  chiefly  on  his  "restorations,"  or,  as  they  might  more  nrop«*ly 
be  called,  "reconstructions,"  or  the  Greek  geometers.  Some  good  judges  are  of  opinyra 
that  he  has  corrected  many  errors  in  the  original  text,  though  his  respect  for  the  Greek 

j  mathematicians  always  led  him  to  refer  these  to  the  ignorance  of  editors  aud  the  negli- 
gence of  copyists.     His  first  attempt  in  this  direction  was  to  discover  tlie  eignificatios 

",  of  Euclid's  porisms.  the  only  datum  being  a  most  obscure  and  tantalizing  description  of 

.  them  W  Pappus,  the  indefiniteness  of  which  had  foiled  both  Fermat  and  Halley.  In 
:  this  difficult  task  Simjon,  however,  succeeded;  and  a  similar  attempt,  attended  with 

;. similar  succesH,  on  the  "loci  plani"  and  the  " sectio  determinata"  of  Apollonius.  stamped 

■  'him  as  one  of  the  most  elegant  geometers  of  modern  times.     With  the  thorough' insight 

which  he  had  thus  obtained  into  the  nature  and  processes  of  the  Greek  amilysis,  he  set 
himself  to  the  correction  of  Euclid's  Elements.  This  last  work  was  published  in  1758, 
and  has  deservedly  enjoyed  ahigh  character;  it  has  been  frequently  re-edited  and  rcpnb 
lished  as  a  school-book,  especially  the  edition  by  Playfair.    Simson  also  published,  along 

•^  with  his  edition  of  Euclid,  a  list  of  Euclid's  "data."  of  which  lie  subsequently  issticd 
.a  second  edition ;  but  of  his  other  works,  some  of  which  were  almost  readv  for  publica- 
tion, none  were  printed  till  after  his  death.    He  retired  from  his  professorehip  in  1761, 

^  and  employed  himself  chiefly  in  the  correction  of  his  various  works  till  his  desith,  Oct. 
1,  1768.  Ei^ht  years  after  Simson's  death,  earl  Stanhope  caused  to  be  published  (for 
private  circulation)  at  his  own  expense,  the  work  on  porisms,  the  two  restored  works  of 

■  Apollonius,  a  posthumous  tract  on  ratios,  and  another  on  logarithms;  and  an  edition  of 

■  Pappus,  which  was  discovered  after  Simson's  death,  was  presented  to  the  univerBity  of 
•  Oxford. 

,   8IH  is  the  name  given  by  theologians  to  the  evil  of  human  nature,  to  tlie  moral  defect 

,.  or  perversion  which  appears  an  inherent  quality  of  the  human  will,  and  in  a  greater  or 

less  degree  unavoidably  characterizes  it  in  this  life.    It  is  something  more  than  evil  as 

"  affirmed  of  the  external  world  or  of  the  lower  creation.    Evil,  as  denoting  decay  or 

■  corruption  in  nature,  is  admittedly  a  mere  relative  term,  for  in  truth  decay  is  just  ns 
normiil  a  process  of  creation  as  renovation,  and  corruption  is  tlie  condition  of  restored 
health  and  lieauty.    In  a  similar  manner,  evil,  such  ns  it  exists  in  the  lower  animal  crea- 

■  tlon,  in  the  form  of  prey  and  in  the  forma  of  piun,  of  sickness,  and  of  death: — whatever 
be  the  special  view  taken  of  such  phenomena— -is  never  reckoned  evil  in  the  sense  of  aV>. 
In  order  to  constitute  the  special  idea  of  sin,  it  is  always  necessary  to  suppose  a  moral 
element  in  the  evil  to  which  it  is  applied.    Whatever  form  of  evil  is  independent  of  the 

'.huinan  will  as  its  source,  origin,  or  agent  is  not  sin.  Theologians,  indeed,, sp?nk flf 
'^original  sin  or  the  8in_of  human  nature,  as  distinguished  from  actual  sin,  or  the  par- 
ticular  transf^ression  of  the  individuals  composing  mankind.  According  Jo  a  common 
theological  view,  men  are  not  only  sinners  individually,  but  they  are  partakers  of  a  sin- 
ful nature,  with  which  their  will  has  had  nothing  do — with  reference  to  whieb  tli^y  have 
,had_no  clioice  of  good  or  evil.  The  evil  has  come  to  them  by  natural  descent  from  the 
^  original  parents  of  the  race.  But  even  the  most  extreme  view  of  ori^nal  sin  prpaqrveia 
hypothetical  relation  between  eveiy  individual  will  and  the  primal  transgresSoa  which 
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it  considers  to  be  sin,  not  merely  in  those  who  committed  it,  but  in  those  'who  have 
descended  from  them.  All  mankind  are  supposed  to  have  been  in  Adam,  the  first  sinner, 
as  their  representative,  so  that  "  they  sinned  in  him  and  fell  with  him  in  his  first  trans- 
greasion;"  :  Without  much  a.hypotlieas  of  unity:  between.  Adam  and  his  race,  so  that  his 
'Will  was  in.some  OMasuie  tiie  typicolor  representative  will  of  the  race,  the  notion. of 
original  sja  could-  not  be  maintained,  i  For  the  relation  between  sin  and  will  as  a  moral 
power,  liaviag  the  choice,  of  eood  and  evil,  ia  a  cardinal  relation  without  which  it  would 

roi  impossible  to  distiogui^  sin  as  ^  quality  jrom  other  forms  of  evil  in  the  world. 
miAX,  the  mount  on  'whieh,  according  to  the  Pentateuch,  Ctod  announced  to  Moses 
uieten  commandments  and  Ihe  other  laws  by.  which  tlie  Israelites  were  to  be  bound. 
Its  exact  position  is  matter  of  dispute  among  travelers,  but  it  is  to  be  sought  for  in  tlie 
mass  of  granite  and  porphyry  mountains  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  Arabian 

Seninsuia,  lying  between  the  gulf  of  Suez  and  Akabah,  andrising  to  a  height  of  8,000 or 
,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  This  mountain-mass  is  divisible  into  three  groups:  a  north- 
western, reaciiing,  in  modnt  Serbal,  an  elevation  of  6,340  feet;  an  eastern  and  central, 
attaining,  in  Jet^I  Katherin,  a  heiglit  of  8,160  feet;  and  a  south-eastern,  whose  liighest 
peak.  Urn  Sliaumer,  is  the  culminating  point  of  tlie  whole  Binaitic  mnge.  Serbal,  with 
Its  five  peaka>  looks  the  most  magni^ccnt  mountain  in  the  peninsula,  and  is  identified 
with  Sinai  by  the  earlier  church  fathers,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Cosmas,  etc. ;  but  it  does 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Hebrew  narrative,  and  even  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Justinian,  tlie  opinion  that  Serbal  was  the  Sinai  of  Hoses  had  been  abandoned,  and  to  a 
ridge  of  the  second  or  eastern  range  that  honor  bad  been  transferred,  the  northern  sum- 
mit of  wliich  ia  termed  Horeb;  and  the  southern,  Jebel-Mfisa,  or  mount  of  Moses,  con- 
tinues to  be  regarded  by  the  great  majority  of  scholars  as  the  true  Sinai.  Its  height  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  6,800  to  7,100  tt.  above  the  sea. 

At  the  eastern  liase  of  Jebel-Musa,  in  the  ravine  of  Sliouaib,  stands  in  solitary  peace 
the  famous  monastery  pf  mount  Sinai;  but  in  earlier  times  the  moyntain  had  numerous 
oUier  convents,'  chapels,  and  hermitages. 

BINAITIC  CODEX,  a  very  valuable  biblical  "manuscript,  discovered  in  1859  by 
Tischendorf  in  the  convent  on  mount  Sinai,  and  presented  bv  the  monks  to  the  Russian 
.emperor  Alexander  II.  A  part  of  it  iiad  been  consumed  in  lighting  fires,  but  there  .still 
remained  880  leaves,  containing  a  large  part  of  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testa"- 
ment  with  the  Apocrypha,  and  the  whole  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  with  the  epistle 
of  Barnabas  and  a  part  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas.  The  leaves  are  vellum  of  exquisite 
fineness  and  Largest  size;  the  writin^j  is  in  beautiful  and  simply  formed  uncial  letters, 
arranged  in  4  columns  on  each  page.  There  are  several  decisive  marks  of  great  antiq- 
uity: 1.  The  little  punctuation  which  it  contains  is  in  the  oldest  manner.  2.  Its 
peculiarities  of  spelling  and  etymology  belong  to  the  4th  century.  3.  It  closely  resembles 
the  papyius  manuscripts.  -  4i  The  order  in  which  it  arranges  the  books  of  Scripture  is 
known  to  have  been  usetf  at  the  end  of  the  8rd  century.  5.  The  division  of  "  larger  chap- 
ters," universal  in  manuscripts  from  the  5th  c,  downward,  is  wanting  in  the  Vatican  and 
Sinaitic  only.  The  presence  of  the  "Ammonian  sections"  and  "Eusebian  canons"  is 
against  an  earlier  date  than  the  first  half  of  the  4tb  c. ;  but  as  these  arc  written  on  the 
margin,  and  in  red  ink,  thev  may  have  been  added  by  a  later  hand.  6.  Ita  readings 
correspond  with  those  defended  by  Origen  and  with  some  approved  by  Eusebius,  Thpse 
criteria  and  the  l)eauty  of  the  manuscript  suggest  the  possibility  that  it  is  one  of  the  .50 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  which  Eusebius,  by  Constantine's  command,  had  prepared  ,on 
the  choicest  skins  by  skillful  writers  for  churches  built  to  commemorate  the  emperor's 
conversion.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  the  manuscript  certainly  belongs  to  the  4th,c.. 
and  probably  to  the  first  half  of  it.  Tischendorf  pronounces  it  to  be  of  the  same  age  with 
the  '^tican  manuscript.  Notwithstanding  the  t}eautif ul  writing  of  tlic  copyist,  he  did 
not  always  copy  correctly.  His  woiik  also  lia»  been  subjected  to  many  alterations  ,by 
various  revisers,  some  contemporaneous  with  himself,  some  belonging  to  the  6th  or  7th 
c.,  and  a  few  to  th?  12th.  In  many  places  even  Tischeudorf's  skill  could  scarcely  trace 
the  original  writing  under. the  alteration.  As  to  disputed  reading,  it  omits  the  last. 13 
verses  of  Mark's  gospel ;  John  vii,  53-'viiL  11;  atSpheiius,  in^ph.  i.  1;  and  the  doxoic^y 
in  Matthew's  record  of  the  Lord's  prayer:  has  the  reading  "church of  Cod,"  Actsxx.  §8; 
"mAo  was  manifest,"  not  "  God  was  manifest,"  ITim.  lii.  16;  and  God  instead  of  «>b, 
John  i.  18.  The  emperor  of  Russia  celebrated  the  1000th  anniversary  of  Ms  empire  by 
publishing  a  splendid  edition  of  this  manuscript,  of  which  only  300  copies  were  printed, 
200  being  given  away,  and  the  others  sold  by  Tischendorf.  Several  colleges  ana  public 
libraries  in  the  United  States  have  obtained  copies, 

SINALO'A,  or  Cinalo'a,  a  state  in  n.w.  Mexico,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Sonora,  on 
the  e.  by  Chihuahua,  on  the  s.  by  Jalisco,  and  on  the  w.  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Pacific  ocean ;  drained  by  the  Cuiiacan,  Cafias,  Fuerte,  and  Sinaloa  rivets,  intersected  by 
a  branch  of  the  Sierra  Madrc  mountains;  about  26,000  sq.m. ;  pop. '69,  168.095.  The 
surface  is  mountainous  in  the  a,  with  gradually  sltmiiw  plains  in  the  west  Gold  and  sil- 
ver mines  are  worked,  and  iron,  lead,  copper,  and  ot£er  minerals  are  found.  The  cli- 
mate is  hot  and  unhealthful.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  rice, 
sugar  can^  co£fee,  sad  fruits.  Mazatlan  is  the  most  important  sea-port.  Capital,  CuHa 
can. 
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BIKCEBE  BBETEXSV,  or  Trttk  Fkibrss,  is  the  name  of  a  semi-religioaii,  eerri 
Bcientific  Mohammedan  order,  the  beginniags  of  which  are  shrouded  in  otwcurity,  bo' 
'which,  about  970  a.  D.,  manifested  its  existence  by  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  comprc 
liensive  literary  undertakinga-^Tiz.,  an  encyclopaedic  treatment  of  philosophy,  theology, 
science,  ethics,  and  metaphysics,  in  a  series  of  no  less  than  fifty-one  treatises.  Under 
Uie  head  of  Hohaukbdas  Sects,  and  more  especially  under  Motaziutes,  mention  has 
liecn  made  of  that  immense  religious  struggle  that  arose  but  a  few  generations  after 
Mohammed,  in  the  bosom  of  Islam,  bringing  forth  sect  after  sect;  and  which,  under 
whatever  name  and  war-cry,  simply  denoted  tlie  reaction  of  the  thinking  minds  against 
the  dond-weieht  of  dogmas  and  formulas,  such  as  the  successors  of  the  prophet  tried  in 
his  name,  auu  often  enough  in  direct  contradiction  to  his  explicit  dicta,  to  impose  upon 
the  faithful.  What  the  Motazilites  ^had  attempted  was  the  reconciliation  of  scientific 
speciilutlon,  as  it  had  irresistably  grown  up  at  tlie  first  contact  of  the  Arabs  with  Greek 
literature,  with  the  i-eligious  dogma  of  Islam.  This  new  period  of  development  of  Arabic 
culture,  which  chiefly  characterizes  the  epoch  of  the  first  Abbaside  rulers,  however,  was 
of  no  long  duration.  The  representatives  of  the  "  orthodox"  schools,  who  would  not 
hear  of  reconciliation,  but  insisted  all  the  more  uncompromisingly  upon  the  most  literal 
interpretation,  dexterously  used  against  them  those  same  weapons  of  dialectics  which 
their  adversaries  themselves  had  lirst  taught  them  how  to  wield.  Setting  to  work  with 
proper  systems  and  methods,  they  soon  built  up  a  scholastic  edifice  of  theology,  not 
easy  to  be  attacked  without  the  most  direct  outspokenness;  and  from  this  the  new 
schools,  the  terror  of  the  caliphfcte  strong  upon  them,  shrank.  It  wos  thus  tlint  the  Motaz- 
ilites soon  disappeared  from  the  arena.  But  their  labors  had  not  been  in  vain. 
Bilcntly  and  by  small  degrees  this  new  and  mysterious  union  of  the  Sincere  Brethren 
arose.  Tliougli  widely  spread,  their  schools,  their  houses  of  assembly,  their  rules,  their 
doctrines — everything  remained,  for  we  do  not  know  how  long,  a  profound  mystery; 
and  apart  from  that  which  they  themselves  have  thought  fit  to  reveal  of  it,  neither 
ancient  nor  modern  investigation  has  been  able  to  discover  many  traces  of  their  inner 
organization  and  activity.  liot  even  many  of  their  names  have  come  down  to  us,  though 
the  "  treatises"  they  have  left  point  to  a  multitude  of  authors,  and  to  many  stages  of 
development.  The  tone  of  these  treatises  is  much  more  free,  and  their  entire  tendency 
more  mdical  than  that  of  any  of  the  books  of  their  predecessors.  Yet,  the  desire  not  to 
offend  the  less  advanced  in  religious  matters,  «Dd  above  all  to  reunite  rather  than  to 
make  the  breach  wider,  is  perceptible  in  their  endeavor  to  use  what  Koranic  quotations 
'  and  traditions  can  be  pressed  into  U>e  service  of  free  thought,  by  often  very  unnatural 
processes  of  allegory  and  mysticism. 

Before  speaking  of  the  treatises  themselves,  we  shall  bri^y  summarize  what  can  be 
gathered  as  to  the  mutual  relations  of  the  brethren  of  this  secrcct  lodge,  and  the  aims 
of  Uieir  association.  There  is  special  mention  made  of  the  "  secret  doctrine"  which 
tlie  Brethren  should  communicate  to  each  other  in  their  houses  of  ossembly  nt  those 
"stated  periods,"  at  which  to  stranger  was  to  be  admitted  on  anv condition.  The  prin- 
cipal subjects  toward  which  their  conservation  was  to  be  directed  were  to  be  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  soul  or  psychology,  the  knowledge  of  the  action  of  the  senses  and  the  things 
perceptible  through  them,  the  contemplation  and  investigation  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
sacred  books,  of  the  prophetical  revelations,  and  the  ideas  contained  in  the  divine  laws. 
Their  attention  was  further  to  be  directed  toward  the  four  "  matlicmaticol"  sciences— 
nrithmetii,  geometry,  astronomy,  and  fmusical)  composition.  But  the  chief  subject  of 
their  investigations  should  be  the  knowledge  of  divine  things,  which  are  the  end  and  aim 
of  all  study.  The  most  catholic  spirit  was  to  prevail  among  them  with  regard  to  the 
various  sciences,  sj-stems,  or  books;  since  "dtir  own  system  compriees  all,  without 
exception,  and  incl-jdes  all  Bclencc."  "The  spiculations  of  our  school  extend  simply 
to  all  things— the  sensual  and  the  intellectual— from  the  moment  of  tlitir  beginning  to 
their  end,  according  to  their  outer  and  inner  life— that  which  is  mlpable  and  clear  about 
them,  and  that  which  is  hidden  and  secret— the  truth,  in  fact.  For  the  true  essence  in 
everything  is  derived  from  one  primeval  origin  and  general  cause,  since  there  is  but  one 
world  and  one  supreme  mind,  to  which  all  the  most  manifold  phenomena,  Fpecies  and 
kinds,  and  divisions,  are  to  be  traced  back."  With  these  words,  the  encyclopedic  ten- 
dency of  the  lodge  and  their  essays  is  best  characterized. 

All  their  knowledge  they  traced  back  to  four  sources — as  indeed  this  number  seems 
to  have  played  a  very  considerable  part  in  all  their  divisions — as  follows:  1.  "The  books 
that  are  Known  by  the  names  of  the  sages  and  philosophers,  in  as  far  aa  tbe^  lielong  to 
mathematics  and  natural  history."  They  do  not  indicate  them  further;  but  it  is  easy  to 
see  from  the  treatises  themselves  that  they  allude  to  the  translations  of  Greek  works 
bearing  the  names  of  Pythagoras.  Aristotle,  Euclid,  Ptolemy,  Porphyry,  etc.  2.  "The 
revealed  writings  derived  from  the  prophets,"  such  as  the  five  Books  of  Mosea,  the  Gos- 
pel, the  Psalms;  the  Koran,  and  other  writinpof  prophets  who  had  received  their  con- 
tents through  inspiration  by  the  angels  and  the  "  deep  mysteries  hidden  in  these  books." 
'  8.  "Books  treating  of  nature" — i.e.,  tht,^.  describe  and  represent  the  tilings  now  in  exist- 
ence— the  celestial  circles,  the  motions  of  the  stars,  the  transformation  of  matter,  the 
individual  species  and  kinds  of  animals,  plants,  etc.    All  these  things  point  to  abstract 
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ideas  and  subtile  mysteries  of  vhicli  men  in  eeneral  saw  but  the  outside,  ignoring  the 
mysterious  art  and  meaning  of  tlio  Creator  ludden  within.  Bat  if  in  this  third  division 
of  tlie  sources,  the  power  of  the  mysterious  and  of  spiritualism  must  needs  have 
become  very  strong,  it  seems  to  have  ruled  absolute  in  that  most  mysterious  and  obscure 
of  all  sources,  the  fourth — viz.,  "  the  divine  books,  or  the  books  on  the  divine  things, 
written  by  the  angels  from  the  tablet  of  fate,  upon  which  all  the  divine  decrees  regard- 
ing the  world  and  man  are  inscribed.  These  contain  all  that  refers  to  substances,  spe- 
cies, kinds,  and  orders  of  the  different  souls;  their  actions,  destinies,  metamorphoses, 
phase  after  phase,  the  heavenly  conjunctures  and  periods,  ote.  For  this  the  Koran  was 
quoted:  "  And  upon  the  Arap  [the  division  between  heaven  and  hell]  "  there  will  stand 
men,  who  will  recognize  every  one  by  their  distinguishing  mark."  These  men,  how- 
ever, are  souls  who  take  a  higher  degree  than  other  men^like  the  prophets  and  martyrs, 
or  the  elect  among  the  believers  and  learned,  or  the  angels  whoappear  in  human  shape." 
And  that  there  might  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  members  of  the  secret  brotherhood  being 
alluded  to  in  this  passage,  another  passage  from  the  same  sacred  volume  is  adduced, 
which  reads;  These  are  the  men  who  live  in  houses  which  Ood  has  permitted  to  be 
erected,  that  His  name  might  be  praised  therein,  in  which  men  proclaim  his  praise  both 
morning  and  evening,  whom  even  neither  commerce  nor  trade  intercourse  keeps  from 
the  remembrance  of  Glod  and  the  solemn  fulfilment  of  the  duty  of  prayer.  "This  is 
the  state  of  our  brothers,  the  highly  meritorious,  the  highly  honored." 

The  supreme  (outward)  duty  of  the  brethren  was  to  support  one  another  in  case  of 
need.  Men  are  divided  into  four  classes — those  who  have  wealth  without  knowledge; 
those  who  have  knowledge  without  wealth;  those  who  hav6  both;  and  those  who  have 
neither.  And  this  at  once  points  to  the  necessity  of  mutual  support  Envy  and  ill-will 
are  seriously  reprobated,  and  hare  the  ethical  portions  of  the  Koran  and  the  Sunnah  are 
appealed  to.  But  these  fundamental  principles  are  further  explained  and  detailed  in 
the  rules  almost  step  by  step;  and  it^is  shown  how  each  of  the  four  classes  named  is  to 
make  its  support  of  the  Brethren  more  effective.  Everything  should  be  directed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  soul,  not  of  the  body;  everything  for  the  future,  nothing  for  this  world. 
Hoial  qualities  are  the  highest  gift  of  heaven,  and  the  characteristic  sign  of  the  angels 
and  the  blessed  in  paradise — a  wise  and  happy  way  of  comforting  the  poor  of  the  com- 
munity, who,  by  moral  puri^,  may  lift  themselves  to  the  same  purity  as  the  best  and 
richest  among  the  Brethren.  In  order  further  to  prove  how  the  soul  is  capable  of  the  highest 
perfection  by  degrees,  the  various  ages  and  stages  of  man  are  enumerated,  and  the 
gradual  progression  of  all  faculties  is  dwelt  upon  according  to  the  "strength  of  the  soul." 
llie  fourth  degree  is  characterized  as  the  angelic  quality  of  the  soul,  which  is  obtained 
at  fifty,  and  which  prepares  the  way  to  everusting  life,  and  to  the  full'  separation  from 
matter.  To  this  succeeds  the  "power  of  ascension,"  whereby  the  member  mounts  up 
into  the  world  of  the  spiritual  heavenly  beiugs,  so  that  he  foresees  clearly  the  "  things 
of  the  end,"  such  as  the  resurrection,  the  last;  judgment,  the  dispersion,  the  meting 
out  of  rewards  and  punishments;  how,  further,  "the  path  is  to  be  crossed,  how  he 
escapes  the  fire,  enters  Paradise,  and  becomes  a  denizen  of  the  highest  realms  with  the 
Father  of  all  mercies."  And  fortius  consummation,  many  pastbges  in  the  Koran  and 
the  Gospel  are  adduced — no  less  than  the  words  of  Socrates  on  the  day  of  his  taking  the 
hemlock;  of  Pythagoras  at  the  end  o£his  Oolden  Epistle,  etc. 

The  cnclyclopeeaia  of  treatises  which  this  secret  association  has  left  as  the  monument 
of  its  existence  was  first  compiled  at  Basrah  about  1000  a.d.  ;  but  has  (save  one  often 
reproduced  chapter,  called  "The  Contest  between  Man  and  Animal ")  never  been  printed. 
The  51  treatises  are-divided  into  four  classes:  1,  the  "mathematical,"  in  18  dissertations 
or  treatises;  3.  the  "physical,"  in  17;  8,  the  "origins"  of  mental  activity,  or  the  think- 
ing soul,  in  10;  and  4th  and  last,  "  the  divine  law,"  in  11  treatises,  the  last  of  which  con- 
tains a  general  outline  of  the  whole  work. 

The  Interest  attaching  to  this  production,  as  the  earliest  encycloptsdia  deserving  the 
mtme,  reflecting,  as  it  does,  the  state  of  science  both  of  the  east  and  west  at  the  end  of 
the  first  thousand  years  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  is  so  great  that  we  ap{>end 
a  sketch  of  the  contents  and  method. 

The  first  18  treatises,  belon^ng  to  what  may  be  called  the  mathemotico-phtloflophical 
division,  treat  of  arithmetic,  geometiy,  astronomy;  geography,  music,  followed  bv 
psychological  and  ethical  reflections.  This  part  concludes  with  introductions  to  phil- 
osophy and  logic.  Throughout,  the  authors  only  treat  of  the  theoretical  part  of  their 
subject,  without  entering  into  further  details  as  to  their  practical  side,  or  teaching  them 
systematically  one  by  one. 

From  these  preliminaries  the  work  proceeds  to  its  second  part,  the  physical  division, 
which  comprises  the  whole  cosmos  in  its  special  phenomena,  and  the  laws  that  govern 
them:  heaven  and  earth,  the  three  natual  kingdoms,  the  mysterious  nnion  of  body  and 
aoul,  how  the  latter  pervades  the  former,  and  communicates  itself  to  all  its  parts ;  the  changes 
of  life  and  death,  joy  and  mourning,  the  senses,  and  all  that  is  perceptible  throu^ 
them — all  the  great  questions,  in  fact,  whidi  most  vitally  enga^  man's  attention  in  this 
world  of  growth  and  decay.  An  attempt  is  made  to  ascertain  how  far  human  under- 
standing can  penetrate  these  dim  regions  of  speculation  and  metaphjrsics,  and  even  the 
languages  and  their  original  elements  arc  drawn  into  the  circle  of  these  investigationa, 
and  subjected  to  philosophical  scrutiny. 
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The  third  division  treats  of  the  origins  of  mental  octivity.  Heterogeneous  thoucli 
soihe  of  its 'elements  be;  it  yet  keeps  its  suliject  «\iffici«ntly  in  view  throughout.  Tie 
elements >of  mental  activity  are  invesiigtited  lirot  according  lo  Pytbagocas,  ilien  accord- 
ing to  the  bretliem  themselves.  Next  comes  man  both  as  microcosm,  and  macrocosm. 
The  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  love,  resurrection,  the  world  to  come,  motioD, 
cause  and  effect,  dogmas,  and  customs,  are  then  treated  of;  each,  and  all  contributing 
their  sliare  to  the  aimed-at  outward  union  between  reuson  «nd..faitb. 

The  fourtli  division  borders  very  closely  on- the  suprouaturalistic  and  purely  specula- 
tive. At  tlie  some  time  it  touches  vital  doctrines  of  Islam,  aad  treats  them  in  an  aJbstract 
and  very  free  manner.  How  the  knowledge  of  God  is. gained;  the  life  of  the  soul  after 
death;  the  relation  of  ti>e  brethren  toward  each  other;  the  essence  of  the  true  faith;  the 
divineiaw;  propheby;  and  the  relation  of  religion  generally  to  the  pecuUai  phase  of  it 
as  adopted  by  the  lodge;  and  a  numljer  of  similar  points,  are  talien  up. 

80  far,  in  the  moat  general  outlines,  those  61  treatises>  which,  tliough  they  be  neither 
strictly  systeniatieally  arranged  nor  methodized,  nor  free,  from  repetitions,  and  by  no 
means  so  instructive  in  detail  as  the  enumeration  of  the  contents  would  lead  to  beUeve, 
yet  belong  to  the  most  comprehensive  and  creditable  qfforts  of  the  human  mind. 

A  small  specimen  of  the  manner  and  method  of  these  treatises,  taken  from  the  chapter 
(30)  (m  plants  mxy  not  be  nnocoeptable: 

"  Know  that  Uie  plants  are  only  perceptible  as  the  visible,  palpable  phenomena,  but 
that  their  artistic  worlting  within  is  secret,  invisible,  and  hidden  before  the  eye.  It  is 
what  we  'call  the  part-souls,  what  the  philosophers  call  the  natural  powers,  wh^  religion 
calls  angels,  or  divine  hosts  commissioned  with  the  calling  into  l^emg  and  development 
of  the  plants  and  creatures,  with  the  creation  of  the  stones,  etc.  The  termfi  differ,  but 
the  sense  and  meaning  is  identical.  Philosophers  trace  these  things  to  the  powers  of 
nature;  the  religiotis  law  to  the  angels,  but  not  directly  to  the  blessed  and  exalted  God. 
For  the  blessed  God  is  too  exalted  to  form  a  natural  body  himself— to  move  «ad  to  act 
bodily,  ]ust  as  kings,  generals,  and  high  dignitaries  are  too  high  tO'  execute  any  work 
tbems^ves,  though  they  are  considered  their  nutlioi-s,  through  having  ordered  and  willed 
them.  If,  e.g.,  you  hear  it  said  that  Alexander  built  Alexandria,  you  must  not,  of 
course,  fancy  that  he  himself  bodily  did  build  the  city — be  ordered  it  to  be  built.  Tkus 
the  works  of  God's  serranta  are  traced  back  to  the  exalted  God,  even  as  the  Koran  says: 
'It  is  not  you  who' have  killed  them,  but  God.'  " 

One  of  the  most  attractive  portions  of  the  work,  and  the  one  which  alone  has  been 
icpeatedly  edited  and  translated  into  many  languages  (not  into  English),  is  the  8o^»lled 
"  bontest  between  Man  and  Animal,"  which  forms  a  part  of  the  21st  treatise.  In  this  one 
place  alone  man  and  animals  ore  introduced  speaking;  iu  all  other  portions,  rhetoric, 
ornamented  by  allegories  and  metaphors,  mostly  well  chosen  and  artistically  wrought, 
forms  the  ordmary  style.  These  dissertations  may  not  have  fulflUed  their  purpose  any 
more  than  did  the  whole  lodge;  but  tfaey  wiU  lie  all  the  bettor  appreciated  when  that 
'darkest  period  of  Mohammedan  history,  the  10th  c,  is  taken  into  consideration. 
Hypocrisy  stood  for  pietv  at  the  courts  of  the  many  emirs,  low  ouuniug  for  wisdom,  the 
vi'est  adulation  for  fldelity,  and  oppression  for  justice.  No  wonder  this  manly  and 
scientiflc  protest  was  not  received  very  favorably  oy  so  corrupt  a  generation.  l£esides 
which,  tlie  want  of  strict  logical  arrangement — a  circumstance  owing  probably  to  the 
voluntary  suppression  of  the  intermediate  portion — and  the  vagueness  in  which  many  of 
the  most  important  points  are  treated,  made  even  the  fe;v  independent  and  faithful 
minds  fail  to  appreciate  it.  The  chief  cause  of  the  discontent  which  they  excited  among 
the  contemporaries  lay  in  their  conciliatory  tendencies.  Theology  pure  and  simple 
would  not  bear  of  philosophy.  Religion,  the  orthodox  champion  said,  was  a  revelation 
—divinely  given,  not  to  be  understood  even  by  human  intelligence;  philosophy,  on  the 
other  band,  was  a  vain  thinr,  treating  of  human  things  and  other  futile  subjects.  The 
philosophers,  though  they  dared  not  be  ^uite  so  outspoken  .on  theology,  felt  no  less 
keenly  that  there  was  no  compromise  possible  under  these  circumstances,  even  if  they 
had  not  repudiated  any  notion  of  being  "reconciled." 

We  have  treated  this  subject  somewhat  more  fully  than  usual,  both  on  account  of  its 
deep  intrinsic  interest,  as  forming  the  most  striking  refutation  of  the  commonplace 
notion  that  the  religion  of  Mobanuned  was  a'  stationary,  hard,  fanatical,  and  dotard 
creed,  never  questioned  or  reasoiied  upon  by  the  faithful;  and  further,  because  little  or 
"no  information  on  the  subject  is  generally  accessible.  The  werk  itself  has,  as  we  have 
said,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  faity-tale  fragment,  never  been  edited;  and  there  are, 
even  among  the  autborities  on  Mohammedan  matters,  but  three  or  four  who  have  paid 
special  attention  to  this  important  subject,  and  what  f rngmeutary  information  we  possess 
lies  scattered'in  oriental  "transactions,"  in  notes,  and  in  prefaces. — See  Bprcnger,  in 
Aniatie  Journal  of  Bengal;  FlQgel,  in  J)mt»c/i«  MorgetU.  Zeiltehrift;  De  Sacy,  Notioet  et 
Extraiti;  Dieterid,  Mtnadi  und  Thier;  Naawerok;  etc. 

BIHCLAIB,  Fahilt  of.  The  Scottish  historical  house  of  Sinclair  or  St.  Clair  is  of 
I^orman  descent,  the  anmame  (Latinized  De  Sancto  Claro)  being  doubtless  derived  from 
possessions  in  Normandy.  Two  families  bearing  this  surname,  whose  connection  can- 
not now  ba  traced,  the  A.  Clairs  of  Rosslyn  and  of  Herdman.ston,  appear  in  Mid-Lothian 
and  East  Lothian  in  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century.    Henry  St  Clair,  -vkecomet  of 
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Ricliard,  Morrille.  chancellor  of  Scotland,  obtnined,  in  1862,  a  charter  of  the  lands  of 
Eerdmanstou,  which  have  erer  since  continued  in  tlie  family.    Bis  descendant  rendered 

■signal  service  to  Robert  Bruce,  for  which  he  is  said  to  have  presented  him  with  a  sword, 
Btill  in  the  poseessiou  of  tlie  family,  witli  the  words  inscribed:  "  Le  roy  me  donne,  St. 
Clair  meporie."  The  ancestor  of  the  other  line  was  William  St.  Clair,  who  had  Rosslyn 
couflmied  to  him  by  cliarter  from  David  I.  Uis  descendant  was,  like  his  contemporary 
of  the  Herdmanston  line,  a  compani(>n-iu-arms  of  Robert  I.,  on  whose  death  sir  William 
St.  Clair  of  liosslyn  was  one  of  the  knights  selected  to  accompany  the  good  sir  James 
Douglas,  with  the  heart  of  his  sovereign,  to  Jerusalem.  With  the  Douglas,  be  fell  -in 
battle  against  the  Moors  in  1880.  But  the  fortunes  and  importance  of  the  family  ware 
principally  due  to  the  tuarriage  of  the  son  of  this  sir  William  with  the  daughter  of 
Halise,  earl  of  Strathearn,  Caithness,  and  Orkney,  and  heiress  of  the  Norw^ian  Jarlsof 
the  Orkneys.  In  this  way  the  St;  Clair  family  acquired  the  earldom  of  Orkney,  coupled 
'With  some  very  stringent  conditions  of  fealty  to. the  king  of  Korway,  which  would  have 
"  rendered  it  impossible  for  him,  in,  the  event  o£  a  war  Detween  the  countries,  to  have 
retained  lx>th  his  Scotch  andhis  Korse  possessions.  The  Orkney  earldom  was,  however, 
acknowledged  and  eonfirmed  to  him  by  Robert  II. ;  and  for  the  next  two  generations 

'  the  power  of  the  familv  continued  to  be  little  less  than  princely,  the  St.  Clair  influence 
being  further  increased:  by  intermarriages  with  near  relatives  of  the  royal  house  of  Scot- 
land. William,  the  third  earl,  held  the  high  offices  of  lord  admiral,  lord  justice-general, 
lord  chancellor,  and  lord  warden  of  the  three  marches.  He  was  made  earl  of  Caithness 
in  1450.  At  his  castle  of  Rosslyn  he  kept  up  an  almost  regal  state  and  pomp.  He 
founded  and  endowed  a  collegiate  church  there,  bringing  skilled  workmen  from  foreign 
parts  to  build  that  rich  and  elaborate  chapel,  which  is  still  among  the  architectural  gems 
of  Scotland,  and  in  its  stylemore  resembles  the  churches  of  Spain  than  those  of  north 
Britain.  His  daughter  was  given  in  marriage  to  Alexander,  duke  of  Albany,  son  of 
James  II.  On  the  marriage  of  James  III.  with  princess  Margaret  of  Denmark  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Orkneys  was  made  over  by  king  Christiem  in  mortage  to  the  Scottish 
crown,  a  transaction  which  eventually  led  to  the  permanent  cession  of  these  islands. 
The  earl  soon  after  resigned  Into  James's  hands  his  earldom  of  Orkney,  with  the  islands 
of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  and  as  a  compensation — it  has  been  said  a  very  inadequate  one 
— obtained  the  lands  of  Dysart  and  Ravensheugh,  and  the  castle -of  Ravenscraig  in  Fife. 
He  was  stili  earl  of  Caithness  and  lord  Sinclair,  and  from  the  extent  of  his  possessions 
one  of  the  most  powerful  nobles  in  Scotland.    Instead,  however,  of  keeping  these  pos- 

■  sessions  united,  he  partitioned  them  among  his  three  sons  in  such  a  way  as  contributed 
far  more  than  the  loss  of  the  Orkneys  to  break  down  the  family  influence.    On  William, 

■his  eldest  son,  he  bestowed  merely  the  lands  of  Newburg.  in  Aberdeenshire;  on  his 
second,  sir  Oliver,  he  settled  all  his  estates  s.  of  the  Tay;  while,  with  consent  of  the 
crown,  he  conveyed  the  earldom  of  Caithness  to  his  youngest  son,  also  named  William. 

•  •  LoBDe  SracLArB. — The  eldest  son  of  this  last  earl  of  Orkney  endeavored  to  set  aside 
his  fttther's  settlement,  by  which  he  had  been  postponed  to  his  younger  brothers,  and 

'  Bocceeded  at  last  in  effecting  an  arrangement  by  which  sir  OUver  made  over  to  him  all 
-  the  Fifeshire  estates,  while  be  renounced  all  claim  to  Rosslyn,  and  the  other  lands  in  the 
county  of  Edinburgh.    He  was  still  lord  Sinclair,  and  on  his  death,  on  the  field  of 
Flodden,  he  was  succeeded  by  a  line  of  lords  Sinclair,  who  ranked  among  the  more  con- 
siderable of  the  Scottish  itobility.    His  grandson,  by  a  daughter,  was  the  notorious  earl 

•  of  Bothwell,  third  husband  of  queen  Mary,  and  Whom,  id  memoiy  of  his  maternal 
descent,  that  unhappy  queen  created  duke  of  Orkney.  The  seventh  lord  Sinclair  had 
no  male  issue,  but  a  daughter,  married  to  St.  Clair  of  Herdmanston,  the  representative 
of  the  other  house  of  Sinclair  already  alluded  to.  The  son  of  this  marriage,  in  virtue  of 
ft  new  patent  obtained  from  Charles  II.,  became  eighth  lord  Sinclair— this  patent,  sia- 
gnlarly  enough,  bringing  in,  on  failure  of  heirs  male,  his  potemal  relatives,  the  -St. 
Clairs  of  Herdmanston,  strangers  in  blood  to  the  former  lords  Sinclair.  The  contingency 
provided  for  occurred  in  the  next  generation.  The  two  sons  of  the  eighth  lord  having 
died  without  issue,  the  title  went  to  the  Sinclairs  of  Herdmanston,  who  have  ever  siilce 
Inherited  it. 

Eari.8  of  Rossltm.— Rosslyn  had  been  purchased  by  one  of  the  sons  of  the  eighth 
lord  Sinclair  from  the  last  of  sir  Oliver's  line,  and  while  the  title  thus  went  to  an  entirely 
different  line,  the  estates,  both  of  Rosslyn  and  Dysort,  were  carried  by  destination  to 
the  issue  of  the  eighth  lord's  second  daughter,  whose  ^^ndson,  sir  James  Erskine  of 
Alva,  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Rosslyn,  which  had  first  been  conferred  on  his  mater- 
nal uncle,  the  lord  chancellor  Loughborough. 

SixcirAina  OF  Rossi-YN. — Sir  Oliver,  the  above-mentioned  second  son  of  the  last  earl 
of  Orkney,  was  progenitor  of  a  line  of  barons  who,  for  two  centuries,  owned  the  Bplen> 
did  domains  of  Rosslyn,  and  were  buried  in  the  vault  of  the  chapel,  in  royal  fashion,  in 
their  armor.  Sir  Oliver's  second  son  was  the  noted  Oliver  Sinclair,  the  favorite  of  James 
v.,  whom,  to  the  general  disgust,  he  placed  in  command  of  the  army  sent  to  encounter 
the  English  in  1543.    "To  the  repugnance  of  the  army  to  serve  under  him  is  attributed 

■  the  disgraceful  rout  of  Solway  Moss,  where  10.000  Scottish  troops  fled  at  the  sight  of 
800  English  cavalry,  to  whom  they  can  hardly  be  snid  to  have  made  ai<y  resistance. 
Among  lie  functions  discharged  by  the  Sinclairs  of  Rflssl^n  were  those  of  protectors  of 
the  gypsy  race,  and  hereditary  grand-masters  of  the  masonic  fnitemity  of  Scotland.    The 
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last  of  eir  OHtct's  line,  impoverlehcd  by  the  political  troubles  in  which  his  sapport  of 
the  Stewarts  had  involved  him,'  sold  Rosslyn,  which  then  became,  as  has  been  already 
seen,  the  property  of  the  disinherited  elder  branch. 

Eablb  of  Caithkkbs. — This  title  was,  as  lias  been  seen,  conferred  on  William,  Uie 
youngest  son  of  the  last  earl  of  Orkney,  and  has  been  ever  since  held  by  his  descendants, 
passing  repeatedly  from  one  branch  to  another  on  the  failure  of  the  direct  line.  The 
third  earl,  ambitious  enough  to  aspire  to  be  an  independent  prince,  endeavored,  in  1539, 
by  force  of  arms,  to  recover  the  Orlineys  from  the  crown.  He  was  joined  by  his  cousin, 
the  second  lord  Sinclair,  but  this  foolish  expedition  met  vdth  a  signal  defeat.  Tlic  sup- 
port of  the  islanders  had  been  calculated  on,  but  the  large  majority  of  them  turned  out 
to  be  steady  in  tlicir  loyalty,  and  encountered  the  insurgents  in  a  naval  battle,  in  which 
the  earl  with  500  men  were  slain,  and  lord  Sinclair  and  the  rest  made  prisoners.  The 
sixth  earl,  having  got  into  difficulties,  conveyed  lus  lands  to  his  powerful  creditor,  sir 
Jolin  Campbell  of  Qlenurquhy,  afterward  first  earl  of  Breadalbane,  who,  in  1677,  got  a 
patent  creating  him  earl  of  Caithness,  und  took  possession  of  the  Caithness  estates.  Be 
•was  dispossessed,  however,  by  George  Sinclair,  tlie  heir-male,  who  entered  Caithness 
with  an  armed  force,  and  was  eventually  found  to  have  the  sole  right  to  tlie  title  ai)d 
estates.  The  Sinclairs  of  Ulbster  are  sprung  from  a  legitimated  son  of  William  Sinclair, 
second  son  to  the  fourth  earl  of  Caitlinegs,  to  whom  the  valuable  and  extensive  lands  of 
Ulbster  were  conveyed  in  1596  and  1600  by  the  fifth  earl.     See  Sinclair,  Sni  Jomr. 

A  genealogical  history  of  the  St.  Clairs  of  Rosslyn,  written  by  father  R.  A.  Hay,  was 
printed  privately  at  Edmburgh  in  1833. 

8IKCLAIS,  Sir  John,  an  eminent  agricultural  improver,  and  pstiiotic  Scottish  gentle- 
man,  was  b.  at  Thurso  castle  in  1754.  He  represented  the  Sinclura  of  Ulbster,  a 
branch  of  the  noble  house  of  Caitlmess.  After  a  careful  education,  completed  at  Oxford, 
he  studied  law,  and  woa  admitteded  a  member  of  both  the  Scottialiand  English  bars,  bnt 
having,  in  his  l6th  year,  sncceeded  to  the  family  estate,  he  devoted  liimself  to  his  duties 
as  a  northern  landlord,  and  to  the  more  engrossing  pursuits  of  public  life.  In  1780  be 
was  returned  to  parliament  for  his  native  county,  which  he  represented  for  many  years. 
He  wrote  pamphlets  on  public  affairs — on  the  navy,  the  militia  force,  the  national 
finances,  etc.  In  1784  be  published  a  Hittory  ef  */>«  Beottixie  of  the  Britith  Empire,  an 
elaborate  work  in  two  4to  vols. ;  and  in  1786  he  was  created  a  baionet.  He  traveled  over 
Europe,  gathering  information  on  economical  and  commercial  questions,  and  on  his 
return  set  about  establishing  a  society  in  Scotland  for  improving  the  breeds  of  liieep 
and  the  quality  of  wool.  His  exertions  also  led  to  the  formation  of  the  board  of  agri- 
'culture  in  1793,  of  which  he  was  president  for  IS  years.  This  institution  was  the  pre- 
cursor of  numerous  agiicultural  asaociations,  by  whicli  the  country  was  greatly  beneflled. 
Sir  John's  most  important  undertaking  was  originating  and  carrying  through  the  SUttu- 
Heal  Account  of  Scotland,  completed  in  the  year  1798  in  30  large  vols.,  and  compriaing  a 
description  of  every  parish  in  Scotland.  The  parochial  clergy  were  the  chief  contrmo- 
tors,  but  the  indefatigable  liaronot  also  employed  statistical  missionaries,  and  was  for 
seven  years  actively  engaged  in  prosecuting  the  work.  Sir  John  wrote  on  all  manner 
of  topics,  including  even  a  tragedy  and  treatises  on  health  and  longevity;  and  his  pub- 
lications during  60  years  of  ceaseless  exertion  are  said  to  amount  in  number  to  8671  Not 
one  of  the  wliole  seems  destined  to  live;  their  value  periled  in  the  using^ut  the  long 
and  active  life  of  their  author  was  highly  beneficial  to  his  country.  The  veneraMe 
baronet  died  at  Edinburgh,  Dec.  21,  1835,  m  the  82d  year  of  his  age. 

Sir  John  Sinclair  left  a  numerous  family,  some  of  whom  have  attained  todistinetino, 
Cathbhinb  Sinclair,  fourth  daughter  of  the  deceased  baronet,  was  the  anthor  of  a 
number  of  tales  and  descriptive  works — Modern  Aeeompluhmenti,  Modem  Soeietg,  Beot- 
land  and  (he  Seoteh,  Shetland  and  the  SheUandera,  etc.,  which  all  evince  literary  taste  and 
talent,  combined  with  fine  moral  feeling;  while  her  practical  benevolmce  and  social 
kindness  ^atly  endeared  her  to  her  fritnds,  and  to  Edinburgh  society  generally.  Mies 
Sinchur  died,  universally  regretted,  in  1864,  aged  68. 

BlBUE,  an  extensive  province  of  British  India,  lies  in  the  extreme  w.  of  tiiatterritoiy, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  n.  b^  Bcloochistan  and  the  Punjab,  e.  by  Rajputana,  w.  by  Beloo- 
chistan,  and  s.  by  the  Arabian  sea  and  tlie  Great  Western  Runn,  an  extensive  lacustrine 
inlet  which  separates  Sinde  from  Cutcli.  It  is  880  m.  in  greatest  length,  280  in  greatest 
breadth,  contains  46,599  (besides  a  tributary  area)  English  sq.m.,  with  a  pop.  '72  of  2,- 
193,415.  The  sea-coast,  which  extends  n.w.  for  150  m.,  is  very  low  and  flat,  with  the  , 
',  sole  exception  of  the  small  portion  beyond  Karatchi  (Kurrachi),  and  is  studded  here  and 
there  witli  low  mud-l>anks  formed  by  the  Indus,  or  witli  sand  hills,  the  accumulated 
drift  from  the  beach ;  it  is  overflowed  at  high-tide  to  a  considerable  distance  inland,  and 
is  hardly  visible,  uccording  to  Bumes,  at  a  league  from  shore.  The  province  is  trav- 
ersed through  its  whole  length  by  the  Indus  (q.v.),  whicli,  on  approaching  the  coast, 
divides  and  subdivides  into  a  number  of  channels,  forming  a  delta  of  75  m.  in  length  by 
180  in  breadth.  This  delta,  unlike  that  of  the  Ganges,  is  almost  wholly  destitute  of 
wood,  and  the  soil  consists  of  a  mixture  of  clay,  sand,  and  vegetable  mold,  which  is 
speedily  baked  bard  by  the  heat.  Along  each  bank  of  the  Indus  is  an  alluvial  tract  of 
gfreat  fertility,  extending  2  to  fe  m.  from  the  river,  and  mostly  Irrigated  by  artificial 
canals  and  water-courses,  which,  overflowing  during  the  intrndauons,  coTcr  the  soil  with 
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a  ailt  so  rich  as  to  yield  two,  and  Bometimes  three  crops  In  a  year.  The  soil,  neverth»- 
less,  contains  in  the  n.  so  much  saltpeter,  and  In  the  s.  so  much  salt,  that  after  the  year's 
crops  have  been  obtained,  these  substances  are  extracted  for  home  consumption  and 
export.  Between  the  Indus  and  its  most  easterly  branch,  the  Narra,  is  an  alluvial 
"doab,"  averag^n?  76  m.  in  width,  but  which,  from  want  of  irrigation,  has  become 
almost  a  desert  East  of  this,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Narra,  is  the  Thur,  a  desert  of 
shifting  sand.  West  of  the  Indus  the  country  is  occupied  by  the  desert  of  BhilcHrpur  on 
r  the  n.,  a  desert  not  of  sand,  but  of  alluvial  clay,  the  same  as  that  of  the  delta,  which  only 
requires  irrigation  to  render  it  fertile;  and  in  the  s.  it  is  traversed  by  the  Uala  mountains. 
The  Tliur,  or  eastern  desert,  has  numerous  vestiges  of  former  towns,  in  the  shape  of 
heaps  of  fragments  of  bricks  and  pottery.  The  climate  of  Sinde  is  remarkably  sultry 
and  dry,  it  being  completely  beyond  the  action  of  the  8.w.  monsoon;  at  Haidarabad,  the 
fall  of  rain  in  one  year  was  2^  in.,  and  the  average  annual  fall  at  Karatchi  dues  not 
exceed  6  to  8  in.,  and  Larkhana  has  been  known  to  bo  destitute  of  rain  for  three  years  in 
succession;  the  average  maximum  heat  for  six  months  at  Haidarabad  was  98.5°  in  the 
shade,  and  is  still  greater  in  upper  Sinde.  There  are  generally  two  harvests  per  annum; 
the  first,  or  rtibbt  (spring)  harvest,  consists  of  wheat,  barley,  oil-seeds,  millet,  durra, 
opium,  hemp,  and  tobacco;  the  second,  or  A;ur(f  (autumn^  harvest,  of  those  crops  whose 
ripening  requires  much  heat,  as  rice,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  mdigo,  maize.  The  population 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  Juts  (a  Hindu  race)  and  Beluchis,  with  a  few  Afghans  !u  the 
iLw.;.  the  greater  portion  of  them  aie  Mohammedans,  and  the  remainder,  who  profess 
Hinduism,  have  fallen  far  from  tlie  strictness  of  observunce  which  characterizes  the  most 
of  its  foUowers.  Oenerally,  the  Sindians  are  tall  and  handsome;  the  Beluciii  portion  of 
them  warlike  and  independent;  the  Juts  peaceable,  and  given  to  agricultural  pursuits. 

From  the  time  (711)  that  Sinde  was  conquered  by  the  caliph,  Aba-ul-Melek,  it  under- 
-went  numerous  vicissitudes,  forming  at  times  a  part  of  the  empire  of  Delhi,  and  being 
latterly  (1766)  joined  to  Afghanistan.  In  1779  the  Beluchis  rebelled,  deposed  their  ruler, 
defeated  the  Afghans  (17o0),  and  raised  their  leader,  the  chief  of  the  Talpftr  tribe,  to 
supreme  power.  This  chief  made  large  grants  of  territory  to  various  of  his  relatives, 
reserving  moat  of  lower  Sinde  for  himself  and  his  three  brothers;  so  that  there  were 
four  "  ameers"  at  Haidarabad,  three  at  Khyerpftr,  and  one  or  two  at  Mirpur.  The 
ameers  of  Sinde  always  regarded  the  Britisli  government  with  suspicion,  and  occasionally 
troubled  thoeo  traders  who  visited  their  dominions;  but  they  subsequently  concluded 
commercial  treaties,  which  were  observed  with  punctualitv.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Afghan  war  in  1838,  the  British  government  intimated  its  Intention  to  take  temporary 
possession  of  Shikarp&r,  and  forced  the  ameers  of  Haidarabad  and  Miipur  to  agree  to  q 
treaty  which  virtually  destroyed  their  independence.  Their  expression  of  a  natural  dis- 
like at  the  mode  in  which  they  had  been  treated,  provoked  fresh  demands  from  tho  Cal< 
cutta  government,  to  which  the  Haidarabad  ameers  aereed,  despite  the  clamors  and 
tlueats  of  their  followers,  who  attacked  the  British  residency  on  the  following  day.  Sir 
C3>arles  James  Napier,  the  British  envoy,  at  tlie  head  of  a  considerable  military  force, 
tiMHi  marched  against  the  enemy,  totally  routed  them  at  Meeanee  (Feb.  17,  1843),  and  by 
defeating  the  ameers  of  Hirpur,  at  Dubba,  near  Haidarabad  (Mar.  24),  completed  the 
subjugation  of  Sinde.  The  conquered  territory  was  divided  into  three  collectomtos — 
Haidambiid,  Karatchi,  and  ShikarpQr;  the  ameer  of  KhyerpQr,  by  continuing  faithful 
to  the  Britisli,  retaining  his  dominions.  For  two  years  afterward,  Napier  was  actively 
employed  in  reducing  the  marauding  tribes  of  the  west,  who  pillaged  the  province;  and 
so  successful  was  the  "Sheitnnka  bhn!"  (devil's  brother),  as  the  robber  tribes  named 
him,  that  they  were  completely  rooted  out  of  their  fastnesses,  and  most  of  them  trans- 
ported to  distant  regions.  The  country  is  reported  as  rapidly  improving  under  its  pres- 
ent administration. 

SIHSETT  (from  the  Sanskrit  »yand,  which  in  its  older  form  probably  was  gyandh,  to 
trickle  or  flow)  is  the  ancient  name  of  the  river  Indus  and  the  country  along  the  Indus 
or  Sindb. 

SIHSIA,  the  name  of  a  powerful  family  of  Mahratta  chiefs  and  princes,  which  occu- 
pies a  conspicuous  place  in  the  history  of  India  during  the  18th  and  19th  centuries.  Tho 
founder  of  the  family  was  Ranojee  Sihdia,  a  sudra  of  the  Kflmbi  ("cultivator")  tribe, 
who  from  a  menial  station  in  the  household  of  the  peishwa,  rose  to  a  high  rank  in  the 
hodv-guard,  and  after  1743  received  in  hereditary  flef  the  half  of  the  extensive  province 
of  Malwa.  His  son.  Madhajeb  Sindia  (1750-94).  joined  the  Mahratta  confederation, 
and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Paniput  (1761),  where  he  was  so  desperately  injured  as 
to  be  left  for  dead,  but  he  speedily  recovered,  and,  on  the  retirement  of  the  Afghans  and 
their  allies,  repossessed  himself  of  his  hereditary  dominions.  On  the  death  of  Mulhar 
Rao  Holker  (q.v.)  be  became  the  chief  of  the  Mahratta  princes,  and  had  the  command 
of  the  peishwa's  body-guard ;  and  in  1770,  the  peishwa  and  his  two  powerful  feuda- 
tories, Sindia  and  Holkar,  aided  the  emperor  of  Uelhi  in  expelling  the  Sikhs  from  his 
territories,  of  which  the  adnnnistration  was  handed  over  to  ^ndia,  who  was  now  by  far 
the  most  powerful  of  tho  Mahratta  chiefs.  The  murder  of  the  young  peishwa  by  his 
uncle,  Rngobn,  and  the  consequent  expulsion  of  the  murderer  from  the  throne  he  hod 
seiKcd,  brought  Sindia  for  the  first  time  into  collision  with  the  British,  who  had  espoused 
Bagobu's  cause;  but  in  the  war  (1779-83)  which  followed,  fortune  distributed  her  favors 
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with  impartiality,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Salbye  (1783)  Sindia  was  recognized  as  a  sov- 
ereign prince,  and  conflrmed  in  all  nia  possessioDB.  In  1784  lie  captured  Uie  stronghold 
of  Owalior,  and  in  the  following  year  marched  on  Delhi,  to  restore  his  prepooderaooe  in  , 
the  councils  of  (he  puppet  monarch,  and  subsequently  ^ized  Agra,  Allyghur,  and  nearly 
thc  whole  of  the  Doab  (q.v)..  The  manifold  advantagus  of  European  discipline  had- 
struck  liim  forcibly  during  the  war  with  the  British,  ancT  with  the  aid  of  an  ablefreticta. 
officer,  he  introduced  it  into  his  uwu  army.  An  army  of  18,000  regular  and  6,000  irreg- 
ular infantry,  2,000  irregular  and  600  Persian  horse,  with  200  cannon,  was  acooidinglr 
raised,  and  under  the  leadership  of  De.Buigne,  the  officer  above  noticed,  reduced  Joud- 

gore,  Odeyporc,  and  Jypore,  tlirce  BaJpOt  states,  and  effectually  bumbled  the  pride  of 
[olkar.— DowlutRaoSindia  (1794^-1827) continued  hiagrandiuocle's  policy,  anddiiriDg 
the  troubles  which  convulse<l  Holkar's  dominions  at.  the  comnieQcement  of  the  19th  a, 
he  ravaged  Indore  and  Poona,  but  was  wholly  routed  in  1802  by  Jeswunt.  Bao.  Hollur.  ■ 
Having  joined  lihonsla,.lhe  rajnh  of  Berar,  in  a  raid  on  the  niznm  (1803),  be  brought 
down  upon  himself  the  yeiigeunce  of  Uie  East  India  company.     The  confederated  Mah-  - 
rattas  were  routed  at  Assay e  and  Argaum  by  aif  Arthur  Wcllesley;  Sindia'a  disciplined , 
troops,  under  the  conwnaud  of  French  officers,  'were  scattered  irretrievably  at  I^prr- 
gunge  (near  Delhi)  and  Laswari  by  lord  Lake,  and  be  only  escaped  total  ruin  by  acceding  . 
to  a  treaty  by  which  all  his  posisessious  lu  tlie  Doab  and.  along  tbe  right  bank  of  the  .■ 
Jumoa  were  ceded  to  the  British.    Owalior. was,  bosiever,  restored  in  1806,  and  from  . 
this  time  became  the  capital  of  &iiiUia':S  dominions.  .Sindia  had.  been  taught  by  bia 
reverses  a  useful  lesson,  and  he  declined  to  join  Holkar,  the  peiabwa,  and  Bhonsfa,  in  . 
their  attack  (1817)  on  the  British,  and  thus  escaped  the  swift  destruction. which  was  . 
visited  upon  his  turbulent  neighbors.    During  the  i%ign  of  Bbagebut  Rao  Bindia,  a 
minor,  tbo  6v\alior  dominions  v>° ere  in  such  a  slate  of  anarchy,  that  the  British  were, 
compelled  to  insist  on  certain  guarantees,  for  the  preservation  of  tranquillity;  and  on. 
these  being  rejrcted,  a»nr  followed,  and  the  Mnlirattas  were  touted  at  >{ahar8jpflr 
(Dec.  39,  1843)  by  lord  Gough,  and  at  Funhuir  by  maj.gen.  Orey  on  the  same  day.    Gwa- 
liorfcU  into  the  hands  of  (Tic  British,;  Jan.  4,  1844,  and  6india  submitted  ta  the  coodi- 
tious  demanded  of  him,  besides  maintnining  a  .contingent  force  of  sepoys  at  Gwalior. 
In  1853  he  was  declared  of  age  by  the  East  India  company,  and  in  18o8  he  took  the  field  . 
at  the  head  of  his  own  army  against  the  Owalier  contingent,  which  bad  joined  iu  the 
great  sepoy  mutiny.    But  the  most  of  Lis  tropps  deserted  bim  during  the  battle  (June  1),  \ 
onil  he  narrowly  escaped  by  fleeing  to  Agra.    6in<Ua  was  subsequently  reinstated  by  sir  < 
Hugh  Rose,  and  received  from  the  British  government  numerous  teetimouiais  of  itsl 
grateful  respect.  '  He  is  a  knight  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  the  bath. 

CDTE'CrnXE  (Lat.  tine  cura,  without  care),  in  common  language,  an  office  which  has 
revenue  without  employment.  In  the  canon  Inw,  a  sinecure  is  an  ecclesiastical  benefice, 
such  as  a  chaplninry,  canonry,  or  chantry,  to  which  do  spiritual  function  is  attached,  ■ 
except  reading  prayers  and  singing,  and  where  residence  is  not  required.  The  strictest 
kind  of  sinecure  is  where  the  benefice  is  a  donative,  and  is  conferred  by  the  patron 
expressly  without  cure  of  souls,  the  cure  either  not  existing,  or  being  committed  to  a 
vicar.     Binecuro  rectories  were  abolished  by  S  and  4  Vict.  c.  113,  8.  48. 

SINEW.    See  Tekdon. 

SIN-QAN-FOO,  a  city  of  Cliina,  pi-ovincc  of  Shen-See,  on  the  right  hank  of  an  afflu- 
ent of  the  Hoang-ho.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  empire;  pop.  about  150.0<X). 
It  is  large,  inclosed  by  walls,  and  is  the  chief  military  depot  for  the  nortliem  province  of 
China.  A  Syrian  inscription  has  been  found  here  recording  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity by  the  Nestorians  In  the  4th  century.  .  . 

snrOAFOSE',  one  of  the  Straits  settlements  (q.v.),  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  consists 
of  nil  island  lying  oft  the  s.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Mamcca,  in  lat.  about  1*  17' 
n.,  long.  108°  50' e.,  and  having  a -city  of  the  same  name  on  its  s.  aide.  The  island  is  2S 
m.  long,  and  from  14  to  15  broiid;  area,  224  sq.  miles.  It  is  separated  from  the  main-land 
by  a  narrow  but  deep  strait,  varying  from  a  mile  to  a  few  furlongs  in  width.  The  surface 
is  generally  low  and  undulating,  the  greatest  elevation  (Bukit  Tima,  or  the  Hill  of  Tin) 
being  only  620  feet.  According  to  Malay  accounts,  a  colony  was  planted  on  the  site  of 
the  present  town  by  tribes  who  are  inferred  to  liavc  been  Javanese,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  name  Singapura,  which  they  gave  to  their  settlement,  is  most  probably 
of  Sanskrit  origin  (lion-town);  the  Javanese  l)ein§  .the  only  people  in  these  seas  who 
have  become  fairly  Hinduized.  Be  that  as  it  may,  in  1818  it  was  found  by  sir  Stamford 
Raffles  to  be  an  island  covered  with  primeval  forests,  sheltering  in  its  creeks  and  rivers 
only  a  few  miserable  flshemien  and  pirates.  It  seems  to  have  been  unclaimed  by  any 
power  until  1811,  when  tite  sultan  of  Jnhnre  formally  annexed  it  to  his  territories.  The 
commanding  position  of  Singapore,  in  the  very  center  of  the  highway  leading  from 
British  India  to  China,  led  sir  Stamford  Raffles  to  mark  it  out  as  the  site  of  the  first  free 
port  in  the  Malayan  seas;  and  in  1819  the  British  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  new  setllemeat; 
although  it  was  not  till  1824  that  Mr.  Crawford  concluded  n  satisfactory  treaty  with  the 
sultan  of  Jahorc,  whereby  the  island  of  Singapore,  and  all  the  islands  within  10  m.  of  its 
Shore,  were  given  up  in  full  sovereignty  to  the  East  India  company,  on  condition  of  a 
considerable  yearly  payment.  Since  then  the  prosperity  of  Singapore  has  bem^^most 
without  a  paraUel.    Its  position  as  an  entrei)dt  for  the  trade  of  the  Malayan  arclmiclaso. 
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tbe  Eastern  Peninsula  and  China,  and  the  wise  policy  that  placed  the  commeTce  of  the  new 
port  on  au  entirely  unfettered  f uotiug.  rapidly  established  a  flourislung.trade.  In  182S  the 
u&pMts  amounted  to  £1,200,000;  the  exports  to  £920,000.  In  the  year  ending  April  80, 
1863,  the  value  of  the  imports  was  £6,610,000;  tbe  exports,  £6,680,000,  being  fully  double 
the  amounts  in  1864-^.  Kotwithstanding  the  opening  up  of  more  direct  communica- 
tioas  with  Europe  of  many  of  the  markets  in  Chma,  Cochin-Cliina,  and  Siam,  formerly 
largely  aupplied  by  traders  from  Singapore,  the  commerce  has  increased,  and  in  1872  the 
value  of  imports  was  £8,600,000.  ana  of  exporU,  £7,800,000.  The  following  tabic  shows, 
in  dollars,  the  value  of  the  import  and  export  trade  of  Singapore  in  the  ycui-s  1875-76: 

Imports,  Ilxports. 
In  1878— 

United  Kingdom 8,669,518  6,658.236 

BritisU  colonies  and  coasting. 15,378,924  9,791,075 

Foreign  counUies ._19j723,759  23,169.308 

43,766,201  41,619,519 
In  1876— 

United  Kingdom '. 10,252,834  6,719, 787 

British  colonies  and  coasting 17,055,004  8,991,175 

Foreign  countries 18,188,642  24,908,821 

45,486,070  40,614,788 

The  chief  articles  of  export  to  Surope  and  North  America  are  gamlrir,  tin,  s^, 
tapioca,  black  and  white  pepper,  tortoise-shell,  nutmegs,  gutta  percha,  oampbor.  coffee, 
sapuu-wood.  and  ratans.  Of  these,  only  cambir,  sago,  and  nutmegs  are  produced  on  the 
island  to  any  important  extent;  all  the  other  articles  being  imported,  chiefly  by  natives, 
from  other  quarters.  From  Europe  large  imports  are  received  of  cotton  ir.anufacture8, 
woolens  and  linen,  metals,  hardware,  earthenware,  arms  and  ammunition,  and  treasure 
in  the  form  of  dollars.  Large  fleets  of  prahus  are  wafted  by  the  southerly  monsoon 
toward  this  great  center  of  trade,  laden  with  the  numerous  products  of  the  Indian  archi- 
pelago, to  return  agniii  laden  with  the  manufactures  of  Europe.  In  1876,  2,261  vessel, 
of  1.2iJ3.786  tons,  enxered  at  Singapore,  while  2,848,  of  1,003,601  tons,  cleared— besides 
8.171  coasting  craft  entered  and  8.462  deared.  In  1876,  2,149  vessels,  of  1,454,689  tons, 
entered  the  port;  and  2,182,  of  1,428,992  tons,  cleared;  the  coasting  trade  being  3,716 
entered  and  8,718  cleared.  In  187S  the  local  revenue  of  Singapore  was  $130,686,  the 
expenditure  being  $136,256,  la  1876  the  flgures  were — revenue,  $170,178;  expenditure, 
$174,361.  Education  is  being  steadily  advanced  in  Singapore,  and  a  zealous  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  Eurasians  to  learn  English  is  now  observable.  One  school  in  Singapore 
had,  in  1876,  an  attendance  of  476.  It  is  intended  to  establish  at  Singapore  a  training 
school  for  vernacular  teachers.    There  is  already  *  Haiay  college. 

The  currency  of  commerce  is  the  Spanish  dollar;  but  the  official  currency  of  govern- 
ment is  the  rupee.  The  Chinese  pecul,  of  1881^  lbs.  avoirdupois,  which  is  divided  into  ' 
100  catties,  is  the  standard  of  weight.  The  popuUtion  of  Singapore  is  perhaps  tbe  most 
heterogeneous  in  the  world,  comprising  at  least  16  nationalities,  speaking  different 
tongues.  The  Malay,  however,  soft  and  easily  acquired,  is  the  reoognized  medium  of 
communication  between  all  classes.  Tae  population,  which  is  increasing,  amounted  In 
1871  to  97,111,  of  whom  61,732  were  in  the  town  of  Singapore  and  its  environs,  81,235 
in  the  country,  and  4,124  on  board  of  vessels.  According  to  the  census  report  for.  thaf' 
year,  tlie  various  races  stand  to  each  other  in  the  following  proportion:  Europeans  ana 
Americans,  1946;  Chinese,  upward  of  54,000;  Eurosians,  Armenians,  and  Jews,  2,285; 
Malays,  and  Klin«;s  or  immigrants  from  southern  India,  87,000.  Of  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  the  island,  not  a  trace  remains;  but  similar  tribes  are  still  to  be  found  in 
small  numbers  in  several  parts  of  the  peninsula.  Of  the  native  population,  the  Chineso 
are  the  most  useful  part;  they  form  almost  the  only  body  of  trustworthy  native  mer- 
chants, in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  and  ate  freely  trusted  to  large  amounts  by  Euro-  ' 
pean  importers;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  as  a  commercial  body,  they  are,  on 
the  whole,  moDB  deficient  in  morality  than  many  Earopean  communities.  The  laws  are 
those  of  Oreat  Britain,  with  some  modifleations;  the  court  is  that  of  a  recorder.  Bingnpore 
being  a  free  port,  the  revenue  is  raised  by  inland  excises  on  .opium  and  spirits.  Singa- 
pore is  the  seat  of  government  for  the  Straits  settlements  (q.v.),  which,  on  April  1,  1867, 
were  transferred  from  the  control  of  the  Indian  government  to  that  of  the  secretary  of 
state  for  the  ooloniea. 

The  town  of  Singapore,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  contains  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  settlement,  is  situated  at  the  inouthof  a  small  river,  on  the  Singapore 
side  of  the  island.  It  is  the  seat  of  government  for  the  whole  of  tbe  Straits  settlements. 
Its  appearance  is  of  »  mixed  oriei>taT  and  European  character;  the  streets  are  generally 
wide,'  and  kept  in  good  order,  and  in  1864  the  town  was  lighted  with  gas.  There  is  an 
efficient  police,  ana  the  sanitary  arrangements  o(  the  town  are  good.  The  municipal 
council  consists  of  public  officers  and  ratepayers. 

Singapore  possesses  two  (ine  liarbors;  one  opposite  the  town,  'which,  altboogh  little 
more  than  an  open  rufldsitead,  is  a  safe  and  convenient  anchorage,  where  Alps  load  and 
discbarge  by  means  of  lighters;  the  other  is  about  8  m.  w.  of  the  towc,  and  is  land- 
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locked,  and  capable  of  admitting  the  largest  Tcesels.  Along  its  shores,  extensive  wharves 
have  t>eeu  erected  by  steam  companies  and  individual  merchants;  and  it  is  probable  that 
when  cummunication  by  railway  with  the  town  is  estublished,  the  old  harbor  will  be 
little  used.  There  are  several  fortifications  commanding  the  harbor  and  roads,  but  the 
increasing  commercial  and  political  importance  of  .the  place  calls  for  a  still  stronger 
naval  and  military  station.  Singapore  being  within  80  m.  of  tlie  equator,  has  little  or 
no  variety  of  seasons;  the  climate,  although  hot,  is  healthy;  the  temperature  ranges 
from  71°  to  92°;  raia  falls  more  or  less  on  SiOO  days  of  the  year,  and  the  extent  of  the 
fall  is  about  87  inches.  The  soil  of  Singapore  is  not  fertile,  although  the  climate  is  such 
as  to  cover  it  with  a  rich  and  beautiful  vegetation.  The  nutmeg  was  at  one  time  suc- 
cessfully cultivated,  but  most  of  the  trees  having  unaccountably  died,  this  has  been 
abandoned,  and  husbandry  is  now  confined  to  the  cultivation  of  the  cocoa-nut,  the  pep- 
per-viue,  and  gambir  plant,  and  to  the  niising  of  sugar-cane  and  vegetables  for  local  con- 
sumption. The  curse  of  Singapore  is  the  tiger.  It  is  estimated  that  800  Chinamen  and 
other  natives  are  carried  off  yearly.  Turtle  are  abundant  on  the  bhores,  and  form  the 
cheapest  animal  food  in  the  bazaars. — See  Thomson's  Journal  ofi/ie  iTuUan  Arehiptlago; 
J.  Crawford's  Dictionary  of  the  Indian  Islands  and  Adjacent  Countries;  J.  Cameron's 
Our  TropietU  Possessions  in  Malayan  India. 

SINGHALESE  LANGUAGE.    See  Cbtlon,  anU. 

8IK0HAIIA  HT7T.    See  Trapa. 

BIHOIHO,  the  art  of  producing  music  from  the  human  voice,  generally,  tbou^  not 
necessarily,  combined  with  speech.  The  mechanism  of  the  vocal  organs,  as  applicable 
to  singing,  has  by  some  physiologists  been  likened  to  e  reed,  by  others  to  a  stringed 
instrument;  in  point  of  fact,  the  uuman  voice  is  produced  by  an  apparatus  far  beyond 
either  in  complexity  of  structure. 

The  extreme  limits  of  tlie  voice  in  respect  of  pitch  may  be  considered  to  be  from 


to  (fr^  ;  but  the  compass  of  any  individual  voice  is  limited  to  a  portion 


of  tiiat  range,  and  voices  ore  classified  according  to  their  pitch.    Generally  speaking, 
male  voices  lie  an  octave  below  female.    The  former  are  divided  into  bass  and  tenor. 


the  compass  of  crdinaiy  bass  voices  being  considered  to  be  from  9'  to  ?  - 

Z! — 

i§£^:Etofc 


and  of  tenor  from  r^—a —  to  ^    a    '■    For  tenor  music,  the  tenor  or  C  clef  is 
generally  used,  T"ll  ■,  wliich  has  the  advantage  of  having  the  principal  tones  within 


the  staff.    When  the  treble  clef  is  used,  the  music  is  written  an  octave  above  its  true 
pitch.    Female  voices  are  either  contraUa  (otherwise  called  alto)  or  soprano,  the  former 


-,  or  some, 


extending  from  9^=:^ —  to  /t»~'^     ,  the  later  from  JL  to  ^  ■ 

times  higher.    Contralto  music  may  be  noted  either  on  the  treble  clef,  or  on  the  alto 
clef,  which  latter  is  but  the  tenor  clef  placed  on  the  third  instead  of  the  fourth  Ibie  of 


the  staff  '■  B  ■— ^  These  are  the  principal  divisions  of  voices;  but  there  are  abo 


further  subdivisions.  Intermediate  between  bass  and  tenor  is  another  male  voice, 
called  baryton;  and  intermediate  between  contralto  and  soprano,  another  female  voice, 
called  mezzo  soprano.  The  ordinary  compass  of  a  voice  is  about  twelve  notes,  but  two 
cctnves  aiie  not  uncommon,  and  some  voices  have  reached  three.  Madame  Catalan!  is 
said  to  have  possessed  avoice  of  three  and  a  half  octaves  compass. 

The  notes  produced  in  singing  are  of  two  kinds,  according  as  they  proceed  from  the 
chest  voice  {pooe  di  petto),  or  head  voice  {voce  di  testa)  The  diest  notes,  or  lower  regis- 
ter, proceed  naturally  and  readily  from  the  ordinary  mechanism  of  The  voice;  the  upper 
register,  head  voice,  or  falsetto,  Is  produced  by  a  more  or  less  forced  contraction  of  the 
cavity  from  whieh  the  voice  proceeds,  imparling  to  the  notes  a  flfe-like  character,  gen- 
tle and  weak  in  the  male  voice,  but  often  clear  and  sonorous  in  ihe  female.  It  is  only 
in  the  higher  notes  of  the  voice  that  the  falsetto  is  used,  and  some  notes  on  the  borders 
of  the  two  registers  may  be  given  in  either.  Where  the  two  registers  meet,  the  tones  are 
apt  to  be  hard  and  uncertain,  or  weak;  but  a  cultivated  singer  will  blend  the  head  and 
ctiest  voice  at  the  point  of  Junction,  so  as  to  make  the  break  imperceptible.    The  notes 
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of  the  bass  voice  are  given  entirely  from  the  chest.  In  the  tenor,  the  three  or  fous 
upper  notes  belong  mostly  to  head  voice.  The  contralto  tones  are  mostly  chest  voImi^ 
anu  the  upper  tones  of  the  soprano  are  head  voice:  The  alto,  when  sung,  as  it  aften  i* 
in  England,  by  male  voices,  is  principally  falsetto. 

In  singing,  the  head  should  be  held  erect,  and  the  chest  vrell  expanded,  to  allow  free 
play  to  the  lungs  and  free  emission  of  the  voice  from  the  throat.     Hie  tongue  should  be  I 
kept  still,  slightly  pressing  on  the  lower  teeth.    Proper  regulation  of  the  breath,  and  ' 
proper  articulation  of  the  words,  are  also  matters  of  essential  moment.  i 

One  particular  requires  to  be  mentioned,  in  which  the  notation  of  songs  diflcis  from   J 
that  of  instrumental  music.    In  the  latter,  two  or  more  quavers  or  semiquavers  may  1^   f 
grouped  together  by  a  common  line;  in  singing,  this  can  only  be  done  when  the  whole 
gt'oup  are  to  be  sung  to  one  syllable,  and  notes  belonging  to  different  syllables  are 
always  written  separately.    When  notes  without  hooks,  or  notes  that  are  not  grouped, 
belong  to  one  syllable,  they  are  bound  together  by  a  tiur  placed  over  them,  e.g.  -. 
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Among  the  principal  objects  to  be  studied  in  cultivating  the  voice  for  singing  are  the 
improvement  of  its  quality  in  respect  of  clearness  and  resources;  the  rendering  every 
note  in  its  compass  equally  pure;  the  extension  of  its  compass,  not  by  injudicious  fore- 
in_^,  but  by  gradual  practice;  and  the  acquirement  of  the  power  to  prolong  any  note 
with  perfect  ease.    Bee  Mcsic,  Voice,  Bolfeooio. 

SING  SING,  a  village  in  Westchester  CO.,  N.  T.,inOssining  township,  on  thee,  banki 
of  the  Hudson  river,  82  m,  n.  of  New  York,  on  the  Hudson  River  railroad;  pop.  6,S00.. 
It  has  7  churches,  a  national  bank,  4  military  boarding  schools,  the  Mt.  Pleasant 
iieademy,  a  seminary  for  young  ladies,  and  8  weekly  newspapers.  The  village  contains, 
»  large  stove-foundry,  a  water-pipe  foundiy,  manufactures  of  hats,  cotton-gins,  files,' 
lime,  and  shoes,  and  a  book-bindery.  The  Croton  aqueduct  passes  through  Sing  Sing.j 
and  is  carried  over  a  ravine  by  a  stone  arch  of  88  ft.  span  and  nearly  70  ft.  above  tlie, 
stream.  Many  private  residences  arc  beautifully  placed  on  a  long  upward  slope,  and 
the  streets  rising  above  each  other  from  200  to  800  ft.  afford  a  splendid  view  of  the  Hud- 
son river,  whose  expansion  nt  this  point  is  called  Tappan  Zee  or  bay,  8  m.  wide.  Tlie 
Sing  Sing  state  prison  (one  of  the  three  in  N.  Y.)  was  founded  about  1826.  The  build- 
ings were  erected  by  felons  from  the  Auburn  prison,  and  cover  130  acres  of  ground, 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  8.  of  the  village.  The  main  prison  is  484  ft.  long,  and  has  l,200i 
cells,  with  an  iron-foundrj',  and  manufactories  of  saddles,  slioes,  furniture,  etc.  The 
prison  for  women  has  108  cells,  and  the  prisoners  are  employed  in  making  clothing. 

SnrOXTLAK  SUCCXfiSOS,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  means  one  who  succeeds  in  the 
ownership  of  property  by  purchase  or  any  other  mode  than  by  descent. 

SnnOAO'LIA,  or  SmiOAixiA  (anc.  Sena-OaUia),  a  city  and  sea-port  on  the  e.  coast  of 
Italr.  in  the  province  of  Aneona,  and  17  m.  w.n.w.  of  the  city  of  that  name,  at  the  mouth 
of  tne  Misa,  with  ]0,.W0  inhabitants.  It  is  a  bright,  cheerful  city,  built  after  the  mod- 
ern style,  walled  round,  and  it  has  bastions  and  handsome  gates.  Sinigalia  is  celebrated 
for  its  annnal  fair,  which  lasts  from  July  20  to  Aug.  10,  and  which  sometimes  puts  in 
Hrctilation  about  60  million  francs  in  20  days.  English,  French,  Swiss,  Americans, 
Oermsin??,  etc.,  attend  it.  Sinigalia  was  founded  by  the  Senonian  Gauls,  and  colonized 
by  the  Romans  289  b.c. 

SIBISTEK.  in  heraldry,  the  left-hand  side  of  a  shield.    As  shields  are  supposed  to 
^l>e  carried  in  front  of  the  nerson,  the  sinister  side  is  that  which  covers  tlie  bearer's  left 
side,  and  therefore  lies  to  "tlie  s])ectator'8  right.    See  Poimts  op  Ebcutcbeob. 

SIJKaa  FTTKS.    See  Fund. 

SIVO'FE  (Turk.  Sinvb).  a  t.  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  province  of  Anatolia,  on  the  southern 
side  of  a  little  promontory  running  eastward  into  the  Black  sea,  80  m.  n.  w.  of  Bamsun. 
Sinope,  which  is  defended  by  some  half-ruined  fortillcations,  possesses  a  dock-yard  and 
nnval  arsenal;  exports  timber,  dried  fruits,  tobacco,  bay  leaves,  and  oil,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  from  8,000  to  10,000  souls.  The  bay  of  Sinope,  which  affords  the  finest  anchor^ 
Xfor  ships  along  the  whole  northern  coast  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  was  the  scene  of  a 
jdy  naval  engagement,  or  rather  massacre,  Nov.  30,  1853,  when  a  Turkish  squadron 
of  18  ships  was  suddenly  attacked  and  destroyed  by  the  Russian  fleet. — Of  the  ancient 
city  of  sinope,  which  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Milesian  Greeks,  and,  for  900  yens ' 
U.  K.  Xm.— 34 
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after  the  Peloponnesiim  war,  Tras  almost  the  mistress  of  the  Euxine,  numerous  .ruins 
■till  exist,  "friezes,  Uundi-eds  of  Corinthian  columns,  capituls,  sculptures,  inscriptions, 
and  even  statues,  built  up  into  the  wulls  of  i(a  picturesque  Byzautioe  fortificaiions." 
Blnope  was  the  birthplace  of  Diogenes  the  cynic. 

SEH'OFUE,  in  herajdry  (q.v.),  the  same  as  vert. 

SINTSK,  the  name  given  by  German  mineralo^sts  to  those  rocks  which  are  precipi- 
tated in  a  crystalline  form  from  mineral  waters.  They  are  of  recent  date,  belonging  in 
fact  to  tlie  strata  at  present  in  course  of  formation.  Binter  is  of  various  forms,  kidney- 
Shaped,  knotted,  tuberous,  botryoidal,  tubular,  stalactitic,  shrub-like,  or  pronged,  and 
is  occasionally  distinguished  by  its  chief  component,  as  calcareous  siuter.  nint  or  quartz 
sinter,  iron  sinter,  etc.  Calcareous  siuter,  which  is  a  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime,  com- 
posed of  concentric  plane  parallel  layers,  appears  under  various  forms;  it  is  deposited 
witliOextraordinary  rapidity  by  many  springs,  a  peculiarity  frequently  uiade  use  of  to 
obtiiin  the  incrustation  of  objects  with  a  coating  of  this  substance.  Quartz  sinter  is 
mostly  found  in  intermittent  hot  springs,  as  in  the  Geysers  (q.v.)  of  Iceland.  Iron  siuter 
occurs  in  old  mines,  and  iu  coal-beds,  where  it  is  formed  from  iron  pyrites  through  the 
agency  of  the  atmosphere.  The  tubular  conglomeration  of  grains  of  sand  half-melted 
by  lightning  (Hib)  is  also  known  as  blitz-sinter,  or  fulgurite  (q.v.). 

Sl'mrs  (Lat.  a  bend  or  hollow)  has  two  significations  in  anatomy,  and  one  in  surgery. 
The  cells  or  cavities  contained  iu  certain  b«nes — as  the  frontal,  ethmoiil,  sphenoid,  and 
superior  maxillary — receive  this  designation.  The  frontal  sinuses  are  two  irregular 
cavities  extending  upward  and  onward,  from  their  openings  on  each  side  of  the  nsisal 
spine,  b'.'tween  the  inner  and  outer  layers  of  the  skull,  and  separated  from  one  another 
by  a  thin  bony  septum.  They  give  rise  to  the  prominences  above  the  root  of  the  nose 
called  the  nasal  eminences.  Tiiey  are  not  developed  till  after  puberty,  and  vary  con- 
sideraMy  in  size,  being  usually  larger  in  men  than  in  women  and  young  persons,  iu  con- 
aeq'J«ace  of  the  greater  prominence  of  the  superciliary  ridges  iu  the  former.  When  very 
much  developed  they  give  a  receding  appearance  to  the  forehead.  They  are  larger  in 
Europeans  than  in  negroes,  and  are  very  imperfectly  developed  in  the  Australians,  whose 
peculiar  want  of  vocal  resonance  is  apparently  due  to  this  deficiency.  They  communi- 
cate on  each  side  with  the  upper  part  of  the  nostril  by  a  funnel-shaped  opening,  which 
transmits  a  prolongation  of  mucus  membrane  to  line  Iheir  interior.  These  cells  are 
much  more  highly  developed  in  certain  mammels  and  birds  than  in  man.  Prof.  Owen 
observes  that  "they  extend  backward  over  the  top  of  the  skull  in  the  ruminant  and 
some  other  quadrupeds,  and  penetrate  the  cores  of  the  horns  in  oxen,  sheep,  and  a  fev 
antelopes.  The  most  remarkable  development  of  air-cells  in  the  manim:ilian  class  is  pre- 
sented by  the  elephant;  the  intellectual  physiognomy  of  this  huge  quadruped  being 
caused,  as  in  the  owl,  not  by  the  actual  capacity  of  the  brain-case,  but  by  the  enormous 
Extent  of  the  pneumatic  cellular  structure  between  the  outer  and  inner  plates  of  ths 
skull."  The  sphenoidal  sinuses  are  two  large  irregular  cavities,  formed,  after  the  period 
of  childhood,  in  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  They  comniunicate  with  tlie  upper 
jMirt  of  the  nose,  from  which  they  receive  a  layer  of  mucus  membranei  Like  the  frontal 
sinuses,  they  serve  to  lessen  the  weight  of  the  skull,  and  to  add  to  the  resonance  of  the 
voice.  The  ethmoid  sinuses  or  cells  lie  in  the  lateral  masses  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  Tlicy 
open  into  the  cavities  of  the  nose.  Their  main  use  is  to  diminish  the  weight  of  thefon-- 
part  of  the  skull.  The  superior  maxillary  sinus  commonly  known  as  the  antrum  of 
JEghmore  (the  anatomist  who  first  accurately  described  it)  is  the  largest  of  the  facial  si- 
nuses. Its  uses  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  others, 'and,  like  them,  it  communicates  with 
the  nasal  cavities. 

The  sinuses  cf  the  dura  materaie  quite  distinct  from  the  above  describerl  bony  sinuses; 
they  are  irregular  channels  for  the  transmission  of  venous  blood,  and  arc  formed  in  the 
following  way:  the  dura  mater  consists  of  two  layers — an  outer,  belonging  to  the  skull; 
and  an  inner,  bclongin<!;  to  the  brain.  They  can  be  easily  separated  in  infancy,  but  in 
the  adult  they  are  blended  together  for  the  greater  part  of  their  extent.  In  some  places, 
however,  os  beneath  the  sagittal  suture  (formed  by  the  two  parietal  bones  at  the  lop  of 
the  head,  and  running  from  before  backward),  they  are  separated  on  either  shie  of  the 
mesial  line,  the  outer  layer  being  continued  beneath  the  bone,  and  iu  contact  with  it; 
while  the  inner  one  dips  inward,  and  meeting  with  the  corresponding  layer  of  the  oppo- 
site side,  forms  a  triangul.ir  canal  or  sinus,  which  is  strengthened  at  the  sides  and  ftDs\ca, 
by  interlacing  bands  of  fibrous  tissue.  The  sinus  whose  formation  we  have  thus 
described  is  called  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  and  the  other  sinuses  arc  formed  in 
the  same  way.  They  are  all  lodged  in  the  intervals  between  the  ^eat  divisions  of  the 
brain,  and  they  are  so  constructed  "  that  their  shape  cannot  easily  be  altered  by  aiiy 
external  pressure:  consequently,  the  fiow  of  blood  through  them  cannot  be  impeded  by 
the  pulsations  or  pressure  of  the  brain,  in  the  varying  positions  of  the  body.  The  tense, 
unyielding  character  of  their  walls,  moreover,  does  not  admit  of  either  collHpsc  or  dis- 
tension; hence,  they  must  be  equally  full  at  all  times,  and  must  exert  a  uniform  pressure 
on  the  brain." — Humphrey  On  tlie  iluman  Skeleton,  p.  200. 

In  surgery  the  term  sinus  is  nearly  equivalent  to  fistula  (q.v.). 

8I0H,  a  small  t.  of  Switzerland,  capital  of  the  canton  of  Valais,  in  a  picturesque  situ- 
ation on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  18  m.  n.e.  of  Morligny  by  the  Simplon  railway. 
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It  is  defended  by  waHs,  towers,  and  a  ditch,  and  contains  a  large  cathedral,  a  handsome 
Gotliic  town-house,  a  Jesuits'  convent,  and  an  ancient  piison.  On  Uie  n.  of  the  town 
ia  a  lofty  rock,  divided  into  two  peaks  by  a  deeply-cut  ravine.  On  tlie  highest  peak  is 
tlie  ruined  castle  of  Tourbillon,  Ijuilt  in  1294;  on  the  other,  the  castle  of  Valeria,  now 
used  as  a  seminary.  An  excellent  wine,  called  Malvolse  is  made-  here.  Slon  is  called 
C'iv&at  Sedunarum  in  a  slill  existing  inscription  in*honor  of  Augustus,  to  be  seen  in  the 
cathedral;  in  the  middle  ages  it  was  named  Sedunum.    Fop.  '70,  ^S96.< 

nOVT,  also  Elt-SioiitvaA  Oriit,  the  chief  city  of  upper  Egypt,  stands  near  the  w.  bank 
of  the  Nile,  and  is  200  m.  in  direct  line  s.  of  Cniro.  It  has  several  fine  mosques,  bazunnt 
almost  as  well  fumislied  as  those  of  the  capital,  some  good  baths,  and  one  or  two  well-built 
houses.  Siout  manufactures  great  quantities  of  the  beat  pipe-bowls.  It  is  the  residence  of 
the  governor  of  upper  Egypt ;  the  resort  of  the  caravans  from  Darf ur,  that  come  by  the  way 
of  the  great  oasis,  and  until  recently  was  the  principal  cieat  of  the  Egyptian  slave  trade. 
Pop.  about  23,000.  Siout  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lycopulis,  but  few  remains 
of  the  Grsco-Egyptian  city  axe  extant.  From  the  neighboring  heights  of  the  Libyan 
mountains,  which  contain  numerous  rock-sepulchers,  the  view  over  the  valley  of  the  JNlle 
ia,  in  the  opinion  of  LepsiuB,  tlie  finest  in  Egypt. 

SIODX,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Iowa,  bounded  by  Sioux  river  on  the  w.,  which  separates  it 
from  Dakota,  crossed  by  the  Sioux  city  and  St.  Paul  railroad,  and  drained  by  Rock 
river  and  Willow  creek;  760  sq.m.,  pop.  '80,  6,426.  The  surface  is  slightly  undulating; 
the  soil  is  fertile.    Co.  seat.  Orange  City. 

nOirX,  a  tribe  of  north  American  Indians,  calling  themselves  also  Dakotas,  inhabit- 
ing Dakota  territory.  They  are  a  brave  and  warlike  people,  gencmlly  at  war  with  the 
Cbippeways.  Formerly  they  numbered  80,000,  and  counted  7,000  warriors^  at  present 
their  whole  number  is  estimated  at  23,2S0.  Uoman  Catholic  missions  were  established 
among  them  200  years  ago,  and  Presbyterian  missions  recently.  The  Sioux  are  more 
advanced  toward  civilization  than  any  tribe  of  the  north-west. 

8IOUX  (an(«),  or  Dakotas,  a  race  or  collection  of  Indians,  inhabiting  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Wyoming,  etc.,  comprising  the  Santees,  Ynnktons,  Minikonges,  Brules,-8i8- 
setons,  Unkpapas,  Ogalallaha,  Aldewakantons,  Wahpetons,  and  Tetons.  When  found 
b^  the  French  iu  1640,  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Mississippi,  they  were  called  the 
Isadowessloux,  whence  the  name  Sioux.  In  1889  Nicolas  Perrot  took  possession  of 
their  country  for  the  French.  In  wars  with  the  French  they  were  driven  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  into  the  pliiins  of  the  Missouri.  Their  territory  extended  from  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Black  Hills,  and  from  Devil's  hike  to  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sioux.  The  American 
board  sent  missionaries  to  the  Wahpetons  near  fort  Snelling  in  1885,  and  the  Methodists 
in  1836,  who  established  schools  and  printed  books  in  their  language.  In  1887,  Sep.  29, 
the  Sioux  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  their  lands  e.  of  the  Mississippi  for  $800,000,  and 
in  1851  for  3,000,000,  all  the  lands  from  Otter  Tail  lake  through  lake  Traverse  to  the  junction 
of  the  BifT  Sioux  and  the  Missouri,  comprising  35.000,000  acres,  except  a  reservation  of  20 
by  140  miles.  The  government's  neglect  to  perform  its  treaties  led  to  hostilities,  but  the 
8ioux  were  defeated  by  gen.  Harney  at  Little  Blue  Water,  Sep.  3, 1855,  and  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  concluded.  Subsequently  their  annuities  being  withheld  and  frauds  practiced  apon 
them,  they  rose  and  killed  nearly  1000  settlers.  'I'hey  were  conquered  by  gen.  Sibley 
and  gen  Sully,  1000  were  captured  and  89  hung.  Gold  having  been  discovered  in  the 
Black  Hills  in  1863,  tiie  United  States  wished  to  purchase  the  tract,  and  induce  the 
Indians  to  emigrate  to  the  Indian  territory.  In  1875  Sitting  Bull,  Red  Cloud,  and  Spot- 
ted Tail  visited  Washington,  but  refused  to  aign  a  treaty.  Mucli  mission  work  has  been 
done  among  these  Indians.    See  Rigqs,  Stsfhsm. 

SIOUX  CITY,  a  city  in  n.w.  Iowa,  co.  seat  of  Woodbnry  co.,  incorporated  1867; 
on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sioux,  126  m.  above  Omaha, 
and  61  m.  8.e.  of  Yankton;  pop.  '80,  7.866.  It  is  the  junction  of  the  Illinois  Central, 
tlie  Dubuque  and  Sioux  City,  the  Dakota  Southern,  the  Sioux  City  and  St.  Paul,  the 
Sioux  ClUr  and  Pacific,  and  the  Sioux  City  and  Dakota  railroads.  It  is  situated  between 
Perry  and  Floyd's  creeks,  on  bench  land  sloping  from  the  river,  and  at  the  n.  and  w. 
the  ground  rises  into  blufFs  on  which  the  finest  residences  are  placed.  The  streets  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles;  it  has  a  new  court-house,  9  churches,  a  public  hall,  a  library 
association,  4  newspapers  (1  German),  and  2  graded  schools.  It  has  an  academy  of 
music  costing  $80,000,  a  hotel,  8  banks — a  national  bank,  a  private  bank,  and  a  savings 
bank.  It  is  supplied  with  water  and  lighted  by  gas;  has  4  grain  elevators  and  a  pork- 
packing  estiihlisiiment;  andan  important  trade  with  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Dakota,  and,  by  the 
Missouri,  with  Montana.  It  has  a  well-regulated  fire  department.  Among  its  manufac- 
tories are  the  nulroad  repair-shops,  foundries  and  machine-shops,  breweries,  and  mar- 
ble-works. 

n'FHOK  is  n  tube  bent  so  that  the  two  legs  are  either  parallel,  or  incline  at  an  acute 
an^le,  and  is  employed  to  draw  off  liquids  from  vessels  which  it  is  not  convenient  or 
desirable  to  move.  If  the  end  of  the  short  leg  of  a  siphon  be  plunged  into  the  liquid,  and 
the  other  leg  be  suffered  to  hang  outside  tlie  vessel,  then,  whenever  the  siphon  is  exhausted 
of  air  (a  process  which  can  be  performed  by  suction  by  the  mouth  or  a  pump,  or  by  fill- 
ing the  tube  with  the  liquid  it  is  employed  to  decant,  and  keeping  it  so  filled  till  it  ia 
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pliiced  in  its  proper  position),  the  liquid  will  at  once  flow  out  of  the  vessel  through  the 
tube,  and  continue  to  do  so  either  till  it  falls  below  the  level  of  the  outside  end,  or  till 
the  inside  end  ceases  to  be  immersed.  <Tlie  principle  of  this  simple  and  efficient  instru- 
ment  is  easy  of  cxplauation :  let  ABC  (fl^.)  l)e  n  siphon  with 
one  leg,  BC,  pariialljr  immersed  in  liquid,  and  suppose  the 
wiiole  sipho|;i  filled  with  the  same  liquid;  then  at  A  wc  have 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  nctiug  upward  into  the  tube 
in  opposition  to  the  pressure  of  the  liquid  in  the  leg  BA;  at 
C  we  have  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  (transmitted  through 
the  liquid),  nnd  the  pressure  of  the  liquid  in  the  vessel  out- 
side (which  balances  an  equal  height  of  liquid  inside)  the  tube, 
acting  upward  into  the  tube  in  opposition  to  the  pressurs 
downward  of  the  liquid  in  the  leg  BC.  The  effective  pres- 
sures inward  at  A  and  C  are,  respectively,  the  atmospheric 
pressure  less  by  the  pressure  of  the  liquid  in  BA,  and  the  at- 
mospheric pressure  less  by  the  pressure  of  the  liquid  in  BD; 
and  as  the  latter  of  these  two  is  the  greater,  it  overcomes  the 
Blpbon.  other,  forces  the  liquid  in  the  tube  out  at  A,  and  tliat  in  the  ves- 

sel into  the  tube  at  C,  the  process  continuing  till  the  liquid  falls 
to  the  level  of  C  (when  air  is  admited),  or  of  A  (when  the  two  pressures  become  equal). 
It  is  evident  from  the  above  e:iplanation  that  when  A  is  onor  above  the  level  of  D,  the 
surface  of  the  fluid,  there  can  be  no  flow  through  the  tube;  also,  that  it  is  quite  immate- 
rial whether  the  longer  or  the  shorter  leg  be  immersed,  if  only  A  be  below  the  level  of 
D.  If  the  bend  of  the  siphon  be  38  ft.  for  water,  or  80  in.  for  mercury,  above  D,  the 
pressure  at  G,  which  produces-  the  action  of  the  siphon,  becomes  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere,  diminished  by  an  equnl  weight  of  a  column  of  fluid,  in  which  case  the 
resulting  pressure  is  zero,  and  there  ia  no  low  through  the  tube.  The  flow  increases  in 
rapidity  and  force  as  the  difference  of  level  between  D  and  A  increases,  and  as  the  dif- 
ference of  level  between  D  andB  diminishi'S.  Many  siphons  have  a  suction-pump  per- 
manently attached  to  the  end  of  the  outer  leg  for  the  purpose  of  exhausting  the  air 
inside.  Another  variety  is  the  Wurtembei-g mpkon,  which  hastwo  equal  legs,  the  extremi- 
ties of  which  are  bent  upward,  so  that  when  the  siphon  ia  once  filled  with  fluid,  it 
remains  full,  and  is  always  ready  for  use. 

nPEOKOB'TOKA.    Sec  Fish-Loubb 

BIFHOKOSTOII'ATA,  a  large  group  of  gasteropodous  mollnsks,  of  the  order  peOini- 
branchiata,  having  the  mantle  prolonged  into  a  siphon,  by  which  the  water  enters  the 
gill-chamber.  The  shell  is  spiral,  the  aperture  notched  or  produced  into  a  canal  in 
front,  often  much  produced.  To  this  group  belong  the  families  cyprmda  (cowries,  etc.), 
tohitidtB,  bvceinidce  (whelks,  etc.),  rnvriddm,  and  itnmbida.  They  are  almost  all  carnivo- 
rous, and  move  about  with  considerable  activity. 

BIFTTHCTTLITS,  a  genus  of  echinodermata,  giving  its  name  to  a  family,  tipunculaera, 
and  to  an  order,  tipunculida.  The  sipunevhVce,  although  ranked  among  the  radiata, 
and  having  the  essential  characters  of  that  division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  resemble 
the  anneUda  in  form,  general  appearance,  mo'Jons,  and  habits,  as  well  as  in  their  softer 
covering,  which  is  leathery  and  not  calcareous,  and  in  the  absence  of  calcareous  spines. 
The  sipvnculaeecB  have  a  retractile  proboscis,  around  the  extremity  of  w  liich  is  a  cirde 
of  tentacula,  and  at  the  Imse  of  it  the  anus.  In  the  genus  tipuncvlvi  the  proboscis  is  long 
and  cylindrical,  with  a  circle  of  tentacula  near  its  extremity.  S.  Bernfiardiia  is  com 
mon  on  many  parts  of  the  British  coast,  living  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  at  n  depth  of 
from  10  to  30  lathoms,  and  occupying  as  a  hal)itation  the  Rhell  of  some  univalve  mot- 
lusk,  for  the  protection  of  its  soft  wornilike  body.  It  secures  the  entrance  of  the  slicU 
by  a  plaster-work  of  sand,  leaving  only  a'  hole  wide  enough  for  the  protrusion  of  its 
long  flexible  proboscis.  Other  s])ccies,  instead  of  sheltering  themselves  in  shells, 
burrow  in  the  sand.  Among  these  is  tlu:  Edible  SiFUKcrLtiB  (S.  edulit),  much  esteemed 
by  the  Chinese.  ^ 

SIB  (Fr.  sieur  and  sire,  contracted  from  teiffnevr;  from  Lat.  senior,  elder),  a  term 
originally  corresponding  to  dominus  in  Utin.  nnd  which  has  come,  when  appended  to 
t  the  Christian  name  and  surname,  to  be  the  distinctive  mark  of  knighthood.  It  was  at 
one  time  the  practice  to  use  the  same  title  in  addressing  the  plergy,  a  familiar  instance 
being  sir  Hugh  Evans  in  the  iferry  Wnes  of  Windnor.  To  so  great  an  extent  did  this 
usage  obtain,  that  a  "sir  John"  came  to  be  a  common  sobriquet  for  a  priest.  *'  Sir" 
was  here  a  translation  of  dominvs,  the  term  used  for  a  bachelor  of  arts,  originally  in 
contradistinction  from  the  mngister,  or  master  of  arts,  but  eventually  extended  to  the 
clergy  without  distinction.  Used  along  with  the  Christian  name  and  surname,  "eir"  is 
now  applied  exclusively  to  knights  and  baronets.  Standing  alone,  it  is  a  common  com 
plimentary  mode  of  address  used  without  much  consideration  of  rank  or  social  status. 
"Sire"  is  another  form  of  the  same  monosyllable,  which  has  been  adopted  from  JF^nce 
as  a  mode  of  addressing  royalty.  .  __, , 

SIB-DA'BIA.    See  Jaxabtes.  ' 
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SntXK,  a  genus  of  pereDnibrancbiate  batrachia,  of  eel-like  fonn,  but  baving  two 
imall  weak  limbs  on  the  fore  part  of  the  body.  Each  foot  has  four  toes.  There  is  no 
vestige  of  a  hinder  pair  of  feet,  nor  of  a  pelvis.  The  Teitebne  are  numerous,  and  eacli 
of  the  vertebrsa  of  the  body  carrito  a  pair  of  sbort  ritM.  The  vertcbree  of  the  tail  are 
compressed,  and  Kradually  diminish  in  size  to  its  tip.  The  head  is  flattened,  tlie  mouth 
noi  deeply  cleft,  the  muzzle  blunt,  the  eyes  very  small,  the  ears  concealed.  The  teeth 
are  small;  the  lower  jaw  is  furnislied  with  them  all  round:  there  are  none  on  the  upper 
Jaw,\,but  two  rows  on  each  side  of  the  paliite.  On  each  side  of  Ihe  neck  are  three  gills, 
each  consisting  of  a  short  fleshy  stalk,  supporting  a  beautiful  fringe-like  tuft,  and  water 
passes  from  the  mouth  to  the  gills  through  openings  as  in  iishes.  But  the  siren  h!i«  also 
luDgs,  which  are  long  bags,  one  on  each  side,  Ixigiiining  behind  tlic  heart,  and  extending 
almost  the  whole  length  of  the  abdomen.    The  blood  disks  are  remarkable  for  their 

:  large  size,  excueding  even  those  of  the  nroteus.  The  sirens  inhabit  the  swamps  of  tlie 
Carolinas  and  other  southern  parts  of  North  America.  Tliey  live  chiefly  in  the  mud, 
but  sometimes  are  to  be  seen  swimming  in  the  water,  and  even  make  excursions  on 
moist  ground.     They  feed  on  worms  and  insects.     S.  lacerli:ia  grows  to  tlie  length 

°  of  about  3  feet.    Its  color  is  blackish.    The  tail  is  compressed.    The  other  species  are 

*  smaller. 

SISillS,  an  instrument  for  the  production  of  musical  sounds  in  such  a  manner  as  to 

•  enable  u<  to  discover  their  ultimate  nature.     In  the  simplest  form  of  sirfene  a  vane  con- 
'sisting  of  four  equal  plates,  attached  to  a  delicately  supported  axle,  is  so  fixed  in  a 

metal  tnlMj  as  to  close  it  almost  completely  (with  the  help  of  stops),  when  either  pair  of 
plates  ii  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  tlie  tube.  When  air  is  forced  from  a  bellows 
'through  a  pipe,  it  gives  the  vane  a  rotation,  and  thus  produces  a  current  which  is  inter- 
rupted four  times  ji<  each  revolution.  In  other  words,  four  times  in  each  revolution  the 
air  escapes  freely,  gfiving  rise  to  a  sound.  Wliile  the  vane  revolves  slowly,  the  ear  dis- 
tinguishes these  successive  puffs;  hut  when  the  revolutions  are  more  numerous  than 
"about  five  per  second,  the  successive  puffs  cannot  be  distinguished,  and  the  recurrent 
'sounds  are  mcrgcil  into  a  uniform  note,  wliose  pitch  rises  (i.e.,  it  becomes  more  and 
more  .shrill)  the  faster  tlie  vane  revolves.  Such  an  instrument  works  well  when  drivea 
by  wiiter  instead  of  air.  What  it  shows  is,  that  musical  sounds  consist  of  the  repetition, 
:at  equal  very  small  intervals  of  time,' of  some  deftnite  noise.  By  turning  the  vano 
by  means  of  a  train  of  wheels,  so  as  to  give  it  a  diflnite  rate  of  rotation,  the  number  of 
'8ucli  repetitions  per  second,  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  given  musical  note,  may 
be  measured. 

But  the  sirSne  of  Cagniard  de  la  Tour  is  much  more  valuable  for  such  a  purpose,  as 
k  counts  for  itself  the  number  of  repetitions  p'.r  second.  In  principle,  it  is  identical 
with  the  simpler  instrument  just  described;  bnt  the  details  of  its  construction  are  differ- 
ent. It  coiisi.sts  essentially  of  two  circular  disks,  the  uppar  of  which  is  free  to  revolve 
BO  as  almost  to  touch  the  lower.  In  each  a  series  of  holes  is  cut,  arranged  at  equal  dis- 
tances in  a  circle  about  its  axis.  Through  the  holes  in  the  lower  (flxed)  plate,  streams 
of  air  arc  admitted  from  a  bellows,  and  pass  through  the  corresponding  holes  in  the 
•upper  (movaWe)  plate,  when  the  pairs  of  holes  are  superposed;  but  are  checked  when 
the  upper  plate  is  turned  a  little,  readmitted  wheu  the  plate  turns  a  little  further,  and  so 
'on.  The  lioles  are  pierced  obliquely  through  the  upper  plate,  so  that  the  issuing  stream 
"makes  it  turn  about  its  axis.  The  sounds  given  by  this  instrument  are  exceedingly  pure 
(see  Sound),  like  those  of  the  flute  or  tuning-fork.  The  axis  of  the  upper  plate  carries 
AD  endless  screw,  which  turns  a  light  train  of  wheels  (with  dials)  resembling  that  of  a 
gas  meter,  so  that  when,  by  proper  adjustment  of  the  pressure  in  the  bellows,  the  instru- 
ment gives  steadily  some  definite  note,  we  may  observe  tlie  number  of  turns  in  anynum- 
l»cr  of  minutes  by  watch.  The  number  of  puffs  is  obviously  to  be  found  from  this  by 
multiplying  by  the  number  of  holes  in  the  plate,  since  during  one  turn  ony  hole  in  the 
upper  plate  has  been  opposite  each  of  those  in  the  lower  plate  in  succession.  Thus 
we  find  the  number  of  puffs  per  second  necessary  to  the  formation  of  any  given  musical 
note. 

More  complex  forms,  such  as  Helmboltz's  double  mrftne,  have  been  devised  for  more 
recondite  branches  of  the  science.    See  Sound.  % 

SIRE'NIA,  an  order  of  aquatic  mammals,  allied  to  the  cetaceans,  and  including  the 
manatees  (q.v.)  and  the  dugongs  (q.v.). 

SISEB'S(Gr.  teirines,  the  " entanglers,"  pi-obably  f rom  teira,  "aoord"  or  "string") 
figure  in  Greek  mythology  as  young  maidens,  who  sat  on  the  shores  of  a  certain  island 
or  promontory  near  the  south-westeni  coast  of  Italy,  and  sang  with  bewitching  sweetness 
songs  that  allure<l  the  passing  sailor  to  draw  near,  but  only  to  meet  with  death.  Homer 
speaks  of  them  in  the  plural,  but  does  not  specify  their  number;  later  writers  mention 
two  and  three  by  name,  and  assigned  them  various  genealogies.  Their  tenure  of  life 
was  dependent  on  the  successful  exercise  of  their  charms.  If  any  seamen  could  resist 
the  enticements  of  their  magic  music,  they  were  doomed,  bnt  Ulvsses  or  the  Argonauts 
alono  succeeded  in  doing  so.  It  is  related  by  Homer,  in  the  ddj/ttey,  that  when  the 
former  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings  approached  their  perilous  home,  he,  Iry  the 
advice  of  the  sorceress  Circe,  stuffed  the  ears  of  hia  companions  with  wax,  and  lashed 
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himself  to  a  mast,  uutil  he  had  sailed  ont  of  hearin|;  of  the  fatal  sod|^  Others  say  that 
it  was  the  Argonauts  who  got  safely  past,  owing  to  the  superior  encliantment  «f 
Orplieus's  singine,  whereupoa  the  sirens  threw  tliemselves  into  the  sea,  and  were  trans- 
formed into  rocks.  The  Latin  poets  give  them  wings,  and  in  works  of  art  they  are 
often  represented  as  birds  with  the  faces  of  virgins,  and  are  provided  with  musical 
instnimeDts.  There  is  obviously  a  close  resemblance  between  the  mermaid  (a. v.)  of 
northern  mythology,  and  these  Grseco-Mediterranean  sirens.  The  Loieley  of  the  luiine  is 
only  a  river-siren,  though  a  more  exquisite  enchantress  than  ever  Greek  fancy  con- 
ceived. 

SntDTAOITK.    See  SBBmAOUB. 

Sm-I-PVL,  a  t.  of  Afghan  Turkistan,  45  m.  8.w.  from  Balkh,  in  lat  86°  21'  n.,  and 
long.  66°  28'  e.,  on  a  river  which  loses  itself  without  reaching  the  Jihoon.  It  is  the 
capital  of  an  Uzbek  chief.    Pop.  18,000. 

SntHTB,  otherwise  called  eanieula,  or  the  dog-star,  is  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude, 
the  brightest  in  the  heavens,  and  is  situated  in  the  constellation  of  canis  major,  or  the 
"^at  dor."  It  is  about  128  billions  of  miles  distant  from  the  earth.  See  SrABa.  It 
h^  long  been  known  to  possess  a  "proper  motion"  (i.e.,  an  independent  progressive 
motion),  which  was  for  a  time  l>elievea  to  be  in  a  straight  line,  but  has  now  l>Ben  shown 
to  consist  of  an  undulatory  progressive  motion  on  each  side  of  a  middle  lindV  This 
motion  was  investigated  by  prof.  Peters  of  the  Pulkowa  observatory,  liussin,  on  ths 
supposition  that  its  anomalous  character  was  produced  by  the  attraction  of  some  unseen 
neighbor,  and  his  calculations  being  completed  and  verilied  (on  this  supposition)  by  Mr. 
Safford  of  Washington,  the  distance  of  Birius  from  the  center  of  gravity  of  both  was 
determined  to  be  1495  millions  of  miles.  In  Jan.,  1862,  Mr.  Alvan  Clark  of  New  York, 
chancing  to  observe  Sirius  through  a  powerful  telescope,  detected  a  minute  star  (which 
had  never  before  been  observed)  situated  at  an  angular  distance  of  7'  from  Sirius  repre- 
senting about  4,300  millions  of  miles,  and  it  is  generally  beUeved  that  this  is  the  disturber 
in  question.  By  photometric  measurement  it  has  been  shown,  that,  supposing  the  intensity 
of  the  sun's  light  for  unit  of  surface  to  equal  that  of  Sirius,  it  would  require  wO  suns  at  tlis 
distance  of  Sirius  to  send  us  the  light  which  that  star  does;  and  our  sun  at  the  distance 
of  Sirius  would  appear  less  than  a  star  of  the- sixth  magnitude,  and  be  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye.  The  Egyptians  called  this  star  Bothis,  and  at  one  time  its  "  heliacal  rising" 
(q.T.^  was  a  sure  forerunner  of  the  rising  of  the  Nile;  while  among  the  Romans  it  wus 
considered  as  a  star  of  evil  omen,  whose  appearance  above  the  horizon  coincidfd  with 
(or  even  caused)  the  unhealthy  and  oppressive  heats  of  summer.  Henco  the  origin  of 
the  various  superstitions  regarding  the  dog  days  (q.v.),  many  of  which  are  still  current, 
— The  term  "  dog  star"  was  also  applied  to  Procyon,  a  bright  star  in  eaiiU  minor,  whose 
beliacal  rising  differs  only  by  a  few  days  from  that  of  Sirius. 

SntOO'CO.    See  Suoom. 

SISCO,  a  common  name  for  several  species  of  small  fishes  of  the  genus  argproiomut, 
inhabiting  the  northern  lakes  of  the  United  States.  They  resemble  the  herrinjis  in  form; 
lower  jiiw  longest,  short  intermaxillary  bones.  They  rarely  attain  a  pound  in  weight 
A.  eltipeiformu  is  found  in  all  the  great  lakes,  generally  inhabiting  shoaler  waters,  while 
A.  tu/yi  is  found  only  in  the  deep  waters  of  lake  Michigan,  from  80  to  70  fathoms 
beneath  the  surface.     When  salted  and  smoked  they  are  much  esteemed. 

SIS'COWET,  SiBKAwiTZ,  Snlmo  liseowet.  a.  species  of  lake  trout.  It  is  about  five 
times  as  long  as  the  head,  exclusive  of  the  tail  fin;  and  there  is  about  the  same  proportion 
between  the  length  and  breadth.  The  color  varies  with  the  feeding  ground,  and  is 
brighter  during  ttie  breeding  season,  as  is  commonly  the  case  with  the  family.  This  spe- 
cies is  characteristic  of  lake  Superior,  but  is  found  in  the  deep  water  of  the  other  greot 
lakes.  It  is  said  to  have  been  first  scientifically  noticed  by  prof.  L.  Agiissiz,  in  18o0.  Its 
average  weight  is  about  four  and  a  half  pounds,  maximum  eight  pounds.  Tlie  color  of 
the  fiesh  resembles  that  of  the  great  lake  trout,  as  well  as  its  texture.  It  is  very  much 
valued,  particularly  for  salting  and  packing.  It  spawns  in  August  and  September, 
In  deep  water,  never  ascending  the  rivers. 

BIS'KIYOU,  a  co.  in  n.  California,  adjoining  Oregon;  drained  by  the  Klamath 
river  and  its  branches;  5,000  sq.m.;  pop. '80,  8,610— 5,620  of  American  birth,  1561 
Chinese.  Before  1874  the  county  included  part  of  what  is  now  Modoc  county.  The 
surface  is  mountainous,  mount  Sna.sta,  the  highest  peak  being  14,442  ft.  high.  There 
are  some  fertile  valleys,  where  wheat,  oats,  butter,  wool,  hay,  and  cattle,  are  staples. 
Co.  scat,  Yreka. 

8ISX0KDI,  Jean  Chablbs  Leonard  de,  a  distinguished  historian  of  Italian  descent, 
was  born  at  Geneva  on  May  9,  1778.  He  received  his  education  ss  a  boy  at  the  "col- 
lege" or  high  school  of  his  native  town.  At  the  due  age  he  was  removed  to  the  audi- 
toire,  or  university.  Before  he  had  completed  his  education,  the  pecuniary  reverses  of 
his  father  made  it  necessary  for  Sismondi  to  do  something  for  bis  own  maintenance,  for 
which  purpose  he  entered  the  counting-house  of  the  enunent  firm  of  Eynard  &  Co.  of 
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Lvona  Hateful  as  mercantile  pursuits  seem  to  havo  been  to  him,  he  applied  bimseU  to 
his  drudgeiy  with  all  diligence.  He  t)ecame  a  thorouglily  good  cleric,  and  in  after  life 
be  acknowledged  that  the  practical  training  had  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  liiin. 
The  French  revolution  sent  Bismondi  back  to  Oeneva,  but  the  storm  following,  he  took 
refuge  in  England,  along  with  his  family.  Home-sickness  soon  sent  them  back  to 
Geneva,  but  the  continuance  of  politic::!  trouble  made  it  impossible  to  remain  -there 
long.  In  1795  they  bought  a  small  farm  near  Pescia,  in  Tuscany,  where  their  narrow 
g  "circumstances  rendered  it  necessary  for  Sismondi  nlmost  literally  to  put  his  hand  to  the 
^plow.  He  had  now,  however,  leisure  for  literature.  In  1798  he  began  to  collect 
materials  for  his  History  of  the  Italian  Republics.  In  1808  appeared  a  work  on  political 
economy,  Ve  Ut  liieliesse  Commeradle,  in  which  he  writes  like  a  decided  follower  of 
Adam  Bmilli,  though  at  a  later  period,  in  his  Nouteatux  Prineipes  d'Eeonomie  Pohtique 
(1819),  he  abandoned  the  wiser  views  of  his  youth.  In  consequence,  a  professorship  in 
this  science  was  in  the  same  year  oftered  to  him  in  the  university  of  Wilna,  which  he 
declined.  It  was  in  liistory,  however,  that  liis  literary  forte  lay.  The  16  vols,  of  liis 
biiioire  de$  BiputiUques  Italtennes,  published  between  1807  and  1818,  placed  him  in  the 
first  rank  among  contemporary  historians,  and  brought  him  praise  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  in  France  and  Qermany.  The  events  of  the  hundred  days  occasioned 
one  of  the  most  memorable  passages  in  the  life  of  Sismondi — bis  interjaew  with  Napoleon. 
In  1813 appeared  his  LUterature  du  Midi  de  C Europe  ("  Literature  of  tft  South  of  Europe," 
£ng.  by  Roscoe,  frequently  reprinted).  In  1819  he  began  his  best  and  greatest 
work,  the  UUioire  des  J<^anfai»,  with  which  lie  was  occupied  until  his  death.  On  April 
19,  of  the  same  year  be  married  Miss  Allen,  an  English  lady,  whom  he  had  previously 
met  in  Italy.  This  marriage  was  followed  by  many  hnppy  years,  during  which  Sis- 
mondi resided  at  Geneva,  making  frequent  visita  to  Pescia  and  England.  His  latter 
days  were,  however,  darkened  by  the  troubles  of  his  native  city,  in  wliose  politics  he 
took  a  keen  interest.  He  died  June  25,  1842.  Bismondi  has  contributed  more  to  his- 
torical literature  than  any  other  writer  of  his  time,  and  the  labor  which  lie  bestowed  on 
bis  works  has  never  been  surpacsed.  "  Nine  times,"  he  says,  "  have  I  traversed  Italy, 
and  I  have  visited  every  place  which  has  been  the  scene  of  any  great  historical  event." 
For  twenty  years  he  worked  habitaally  eight  hours  a  dny.  Both  as  a  worker  and  as  a 
thinker  lie  was  thoroughly  conscientious.  His  mind  was  to  the  last  open  to  truth; 
neither  fettered  by  prejudice  nor  blinded  by  self-conceit.  At  the  same  time,  no  one 
has  surpassed  him  in  tenacity  of  purpose,  nor  in  energy  in  following  it  out.  His  feel- 
ings on  religious  oucstions  were  especially  intense.  Having  on  one  occasion  heard  a 
sermon  in  an  English  church  on  eternal  punishment,  he  vowed  never  again  to  enter 
anotber-church  holding  the  came  creed;  and  "never  to  contribute  to  spreod  what  the 
English  call  their  reformation;  for  by  its  side  Romanism  is  a  religion  of  mercy  and 
peace."  His  private  character  was  sineularly  amiable  and  benevolpnt.  His  whole 
career  is  a  nohle  one,  full  of  interest  and  instruction. — See  Quarterly  Eeneio.  Sept.  1848; 
>M  et  Iratavx  de  Siimondi  (Puiia,  184S);  see  also  his  correspondence  with  HUe.  de  St. 
Aulaire  (Paris,  1868);  and  bis  Letiret  Inidites  d  Madame  d' Albany  (1864). 

SISTERHOODS,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  began  in  the  4th  century.  Slowly  at 
flnt,  but  with  great  and  rapid  increase  in  the  17lh  and  18th  centuries,  they  became  the  right 
arms  of  charity,  and  at  last  organized  bulwarks  for  the  preservation  and  propagation  of 
the  church  faith  by  assuming  the  education  of  children,  and  girls  especially,  of  the  poor. 
French  anthorities  classify  them  into  contemplative  and  active:  the  former  devoted  to 
religious  routines,  partly  of  study,  of  worship  of  saints,  and  of  such  penances  and  morti- 
fications of  the  flesh  as  the  barbarous  ideas  of  the  times  required;  the  lotter,  though  less 
beneficent  than  they  have  since  become,  were  to  some  extent  devoted  to  useful  works  in 
narrow  spheres,  the  organizations  called  active,  occupied  with  good  works  rather  thaa 
devotions,  served  in  the  hospitals  which  were  established  in  the  middle  ages  by  the 
church.  Every  convent  had  its  hospital  for  the  poor,  and  the  superior  devotcdness  and 
good  influence  of  women  as  nurses  led  to  the  establisliment  of  orders  of  women  who 
devoted  themselves  to  the  work.  Convent  life  during  mony  centuries  was  a  fashionable 
refuge  for  maidens  and  matrons,  especially  in  France,  whose  misfortunes  had  deprived 
life  of  its  common  hopes,  and  to  whom  religious  seclusion  offered  pf  ace,  quiet,  the  satis- 
faction of  doing  good,  the  hope  of  future  reward,  and,  to  a  few,  headship  and  authority. 
The  sisterhood  devoted  to  ouUide  beneficence  were  but  a  small  part  of  these  vast  con 
vent  establishments,  but  have  continued  to  multiply,  while  the  purely  devotional  orders 
are  becoming  extinct  .,■,..    ^  .    .i 

Down  to  1840  the  church  had  conferred  its  sanction  upon  164  distinct  organizations 
of  sisters.  Previous  to  a.d.  1500  there  were  84  orders  founded  on  the  contemplative 
svstem  and  17  active;  1500-1600,  10  contemplative  to  18  active;  160O-1700,  54  acUve 
and  13  contemplative;  and  1700-1840,  40  active  and  not  one  other.  Since  1840  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  most  efllcient  of  these  active  orders  have  originated,  outside  of 
the  church  or  its  convents,  which  have  received  sanction  and  ordination  after  their  iise- 
fiibiess  has  been  well  established.  The  following  chronological  list  is  only  of  those 
institutions  of  sisters  whose  mission  was  in  part  of  beneficence  outside  of  convent 
waUs: 
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Oboebs  of  AonvE  Sistebs  ir  ths  Boiun  Catbolio  Cbubcb  dowk  id  1840. 

Date. 

Name  of  Order. 

Date. 

Name  of  Order. 

A80' 

Notre  Dame  de  St.  F&uL 

1683 

His6ricorde. 

'    826 

Converties. 

1688 

Miramiones. 

1097 

HospitaUdres  HAtel  Dieu. 

1638 

Fllles  de  St.  OtBdvliive. 

i!»ir 

Caaoaeaaeft— secular. 

1838 

Notre  Dame  de  Charity 

1212 
121.^ 

Smnrs  de  Saint  Eftprit. 
Madeleine. 

1838 
1843 

St.  Joeeph  Sisters. 
Hospitallires  de  la  Fltehe. 

12« 

St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungaiy. 

lea 

Sosurs  de  St.  Agnes. 

1286 

Merci  (third  order). 

1680 

Soeurs  de  St  Joseph  on  Puy. 

1388 

Eliaibeth  of  Hungary. 

1850 

St.  Joseph  Sisters. 

1290 

SoBura  Qrises. 

1652 

FlUes  de  St.  Charles  Borromeo. 

1828 

Hospitaliftrea  Canonesses. 

1662 

Providence  de  Dieu. 

1328 

I.                 .. 

1660 

Soeurs  de  St.  Alexis  de  LimogeSL 

l+»3 

FiJIes  de  Harthe. 

1669 

Viileneuve  HospUaltdre. 

1477 

Consort  i  Milan. 

1680 

BcBurs  de  St.  Tuomas  de  VilleneuTe. 

ISM 

Soaura  Angcliques. 
Ursulines  de  Paris. 

1681 

Union  Crfttienne. 

1637 

1862 

Enfaace  de  Jteus. 

1337 

"        "  Farme. 

1666 

Dames  de  St.  Maur. 

1B88 

Collestlnes.      # 

1687 

Soeurs  de  la  Foi. 

1538 

Capucines. 

isra 

Hospitalidres  de  St.  JosepK 

1U7 

Jesuitesaea. 

iffn 

Enfant  J«sus— educotionoi. 

1S58 

St.  Bridget. 

1679 

Soeurs  de  Charity  d'Evron. 

'  IB59 

Augustines  de  St.  Catherine— ettttcafionaZ. 

1883 

Soeurs  de  la  Providence. 

1884 

Dfimessea. 

1884 

Dames  de  St.  Cyr- ediuxitional. 

1569 
1890 

Bare  footed  Augustines. 
Piirlllcation. 

1686 
1886 

HospitallJre  de  Dijon. 
Soeurs  de  I'Eoole  Critienns. 

1896 

Ursulines  of  Rome. 

1888 

Good  Shepherd. 
Bethl«emites. 

1800 

Visitation. 

1688 

1601 

Congregation  de  Notre  Dame. 

1886 

Fllles  du  Bon  Ptetenr. 

1802 

Ursulines  of  Aries. 

1896 

Soeurs  de  Charity  de  Nevan. 

1806 

*■         "  Toulouse. 

1699 

Bosurs  de  St.  Paul. 

1808 

"  Bordeaux. 

1T02 

Tiers  Ordre  du  Carmel. 

1608 

"         "  Burgundy. 
Oompngnle  de  Notre  Dame. 

1708 

Fillea  de  la  Bainte  TrinM. 

1010 

1716 

niles  de  la  Sag^e. 
Kllles  du  lion  Sauveur. 

1610 

Penitents. 

1720 

,       1610 

Ursulines  de  Lyons. 

1724 

Soeura  de  Charitfi  de  JauviUe. 

■  1813 

Soeurs  de  la  Doctrine  Cr6tlenne. 

1799 

HospitallSre  d'Evremont.     • 

(      1814 

Ursulines  de  Tulle. 

1788 

Soeurs  de  la  Providence. 

',       1818 

Augustines  de  la  Kecollectlon. 
Madolenettes. 

1766 

Ho»pitali6re  St.  Roch  Limoges. 
Sceurs  du  Saint  Socrement  de  Mason. 

1813 

1775 

.      1619 

Ursulines  de  Dijon. 
Hospitaliftres  of  Loches. 

1806 

Ursuline  de  Chavauges. 

1^1 

1806 

Scaurs  de  St.  Andr6. 

1621 

Retreat. 

1S07 

Dames  de  St.  Sophie. 

1622 

Ursulines  of  Foligno. 

1807 

Soeurs  de  lEnfance  de  Jfisu  et  de  Hade. 

1628 

Presentation— OrxuIt'nM. 

1807 

Soeurs  de  Salnte  Crfitienne. 

16M 

Notre  Dame  de  Charted. 

1814 

Dames  du  Sucre  Coeur, 

1824 

Notre  Dame  de  Befuge. 
Congrfigation  de  la  Croix. 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Slstent. 

1820 

Soeurs  de  St.  Joseph,  Lyons. 
Soeurs  de  la  Providence,  Maine. 

1625 

I8M 

1629 

1820 

Sceurs  de  la  Providence  de  St.  AndrC. 

1630 

Congrtoatlon  de  la  Mis^ricorde  de  JAsu. 
FUles  de  la  Providence  et  de  i'Union  Cr«- 

l&U 

Dames  de  Lorette. 

1630 

1827 

Notre  Dame  de  Bon  Seconra. 

tienne. 

1640 

Petites  SoBurs  des  Pauvre. 

1680 

Presentation. 

Persons  who  have  not  been  through  the  great  hospitals  nf  Europe  arc  unaware  of  the 
extent  of  the  work  of  the  sisterhoods.  When  these  hospitals  were  under  the  government 
of  the  church  instead  of  the  state,  the  motbers-soperior  of  the  sisters  of  one  onler  or 
another  were  supreme  managers  of  the  woric  and  attendunce  on  the  patients.  Tlio  Ursu- 
lines liave  been  longest  and  moat  widely  known  in  this  labor;  established  in  1537 by  A.ngel« 
<ie  Brescia,  both  in  Milan  and  in  Paris,  with  the  intention  that  the  sisters  should  not  be 
recluses,  but  live  in  their  own  homes  a!id  go  out  to  do  tlie  work  which  the  superior  of 
the  order  should  point  out.  But  it  was  found  that  preater  efficiency  could  lie  attained 
■by  associating  in  a  community,  and  tlie  order  merged  into  the  convent  system.  The 
founder  inserted  in  the  rules  of  t)ie  order  that  its  raembe:^  sliouid  he  free  to  act  accord- 
ing to  the  need  of  the  age,  and  that  the  sisters  should  be  free  to  so  far  live  among  others 
OS  to  enable  them  openly  to  seels  out  the  afflicted  and  to  perform  any  act  of  cimrity  which 
titey  could  find  to  do.  They  now  labor  in  nearly  every  civilized  country  in  the  world, 
faut  are  suliject  to  the  government  of  the  Romon  Catholic  cimrch.  The  Sisters  of  8L 
Vincent  de  Paul,  less  ancient,  equally  renowned  for  their  devotion  and  selfabnegalion, 
iirere  organized  by  a  priest  of  that  name  and  formed  their  tirst  community  in  Paris  in  1633. 
and  systematized  the  education  of  their  numl}er  to  specific  bibors  nccording  to  indlvidusl 
fitness.  No  external  signs  of  devotees  were  required,  and  no  vows  for  more  tlian  a  year. 
Though  organized  by  a  priest,  he  seemed  to  guard  it  ngain.st  iilnnrption  into  cliurcli  con- 
trol, and  abolished  the  system  of  requiring  applicants  to  hospitals  to  confetH  before  being 
admitted.  Throughout  Europe,  but  far  more  in  France  than  elsewliero,  the  ladies  per- 
fected the  mc^ns  of  utilizing  the  latent  benevolence  around  them,  and  educated  to  the 
Sfork  poor  girls  desirous  of  devoting  themselves  to  it.  Christ's  hospital,  in  London,  was 
committed  to  their  charge  in  1648,  and  in  1652  tliey  went  in  numl)ers  from  Paris  to  War- 
saw during  a  plague  in  that  city.     All  the  operations  of  housekeeping,  as  well  as  nurs- 
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ing  aiid  light  eumcal  work,  were  practiced,  in  order  to  perfect  their  members  for  every 
service  that  could  be  rendered.  In  1789  the  order  had  426  houses  in  France.  They  were 
seriously  crippled  and  interfered  wilh  by  the  turbulent  reforms  of  tlic  French  revolu- 
tion, which,  in  suppressing  all  monastic  and  conventual  estiiblishments  and  confiscating 
their  properly,  deprived  the  sisters  of  their  communal  homes,  notwithstanding  their 
oommuuities  were  excepted  in  the  decrees  of  suppression.  In  1801  Napoleon  gave  a  new 
civil  legal  character  to  the  order  by  a  decree  of  tlic  minister  of  the  interior;  smcc  which 
time  there  has  been  no  check  to  their  extension.  Lilte  members  of  similar  orders  they  are 
now  known  simply  as  Sisters  of  Charity.  The  order  was  introduced  into  the  United 
States  in  1808  at  Emmittsburg,  Md.,  by  Mrs.  Seton,  of  New  York,  but  seems  to  have' 
been  more  devotional  than  active  in  its  work  there.  In  1814  a  branch  opened  in  Phila- 
delphia to  conduct  an  orphan  asylum  for  children  orphaned  bythe  yellow-fever  pesti- 
lence. They  may  be  found  in  nearly  all  our  cities.  North  France  seems  a  perennial 
spring  of  similar  orgimizations,  nearly  always  originating  with  poor  girls  or  women 
whose  Zealand  will  to  do  good  attract  a  cluster  of  similar  spirits  to  form  new  organi- 
sations with  some  feature  peculiar  to  the  needs  around  them.  The  Sisters  of  the  Good 
Saviour,  founded  by  two  poor  girls  at  Caen,  Normandj',  in  1720,  while  similar  in  their 
first  work  to  the  preceding,  took  also  a  special  interest  in  tlie  insane,  and  in  1817-18  were 
charged  by  the  French  government  with  the  care  of  insane  women  and  afterward  of 
men.  They  have  become  specialists  in  that  charity,  and  in  the  care  and  education  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  in  France.  In  1874  the  Caen  house  of  800  sisters  had  charge  of  1000 
insane  persons.  In  Montreal  and  Quebec  a  similar  work  has  been  coraroitted  to  the  Sis- 
ters of  Providence.  The  most  remarkable  recent  organization  of  Sisters  of  Charity  ia 
the  one  called  "The  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,"  originated  at  St.  Servan,  a  village  on 
the  n.  coast  of  Brittany,  under  the  guidance  of  a  villa]je  priest,  Lc  Paillcur,  Marie  Augus- 
tine, and  a  few  pooreat-of-the  poor  sewing-girls  and  old  women.  They  formed  prac- 
tically a  band  of  beggars,  but  so  thorough  m  their  self-abnegation  to  help  others,  so  quiet 
and  unobtrusively  bent  on.doing  good,  that  by  1842  they  had  attracted  to  their  work  the 
full  sympathy  of  the  community  around  tliem,  and  a  wide  fame.  They  were  then  organ- 
ized into  an  order  under  the  church,  with  the  above  name,  and  their  organization  in  many 
cities  has  become  the  almoner  of  the  people  always  willing  to  give  of  their  abundance 
rather  than  of  their  time  when  sure  that  the  gift  will  reach  the  needy.  Their  specialty 
is  rather  among  the  aged  and  suffering  poor  tlian  in  hospital  service,  and  they  make  tlicir 
homes  in  the  midst  of  the  want  and  squalor  which  tliey  alleviate.  They  now  have  branch 
booses  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  an  alien  soil  to  the  women  who  have  been  so  useful 
in  France,  and  a  field  less  needing  them.  * 

A  Protestant  order  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  was  founded  at  Davenport,  England.  1845, 
by  Miss  Lydia  Sellon,  who  adopted  a  garb  for  the  vocation;  but  the  sisters  were  Iwund 
by  no  vows  except  of  obedience  to  the  superior  while  connected  with  the  organization. 
It  was  composed  of  three  classes  of  workers:  those  living  in  community  and  devoted 
sinjrly  to  its  active  and  laborious  work;  those  residing  wilh  the  community  to  give  minor 
assistance  while  living  a  calm  religious  life:  and  married  or  single  women  in  society 
who  can  be  relied  on  to  give  time  to  the  work.  It  has  a  number  of  branches  in  Eng- 
land. The  sisterhood  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  is  another  association  under  the  English 
church,  modeled  upon  the  conventual  system  rather  than  upon  the  more  practical 
working  mo-Iels  of  the  modem  French  Sisters  of  Charity.  There  are  quite  a  number 
of  similar  societies  in  En.^land,  all  established  within  the  past  80  years,  of  which  the 
Sisters  of  the  Poor,  established  in  1861,  is  one  of  the  most  active.  In  the  United  States 
the  volunLnry  associations  of  benevolent  ladies,  acting  by  committees,  in  single  church  con- 
gregations, or  by  non-sectarian  associations,  have  an  expansion  and  etHciency  that  enable 
ihem  to  do  the  same  kind  of  work  as  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  except  in  hospitals  and 
asyloms,  where  the  thorough  organization,  the  devotional  zeal,  and  the  trained  experi- 
ence of  the  professional  sisters,  is  pre-eminently  valuable.  Dr.  Muhlenberg  established 
the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Communion  in  New  York  in  1845,  who  have  no  established  garb, 
are  required  to  be  between  25  and  40  years  old,  to  enter  with  the  consent  of  parents  or 
guardians,  to  labor  on  probation  one  year,  and  who  may  leave  at  their  own  pleasure. 
This  organization  has  done  a  quiet  but  very  e^cient  work  in  the  charge  of  St.  Luke's 
hospital.  New  York.  In  recent  years  numerous  sisterhoods  have  been  organized  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  this  country,  whose  work  thus  far  promises  well,  though 
the  system  is  not  yet  so  fully  developed  as  to  decide  its  ultimate  results. 

SIST£B8  or  CHABITT.    See  Bbothebs  and  Sistebs  of  Chabitt. 

818'TOVA,  an  important  commercial  t.  of  the  principality  of  Bulgaria,  on  the  s.  bank 
of  the  Danube,  about  85  m.  up  the  river  from  Rustchnk.  It  has  several  mosques,  an 
ancient  and  strong  castle,  where  the  "  peace  of  Sistova"  between  Austria  and  Turkey 
was  concluded  in  1791 ;  manufactures  cottons  and  leather,  and  carries  on  an  active  river- 
trade.    Pop.  about  30,000. 

B'ISITFALA  is  in  Hindu  legend  the  sovereign  of  Cheti,  a  country  situated  in  central 
India,  who  was  the  enemy  of  Krishn'a  (q.v.).  and  ultimately  was  slain  by  him.  The 
history  of  this  enmity,  and  the  death  of  S'isupSla,  ore  the  subject  of  the  Sit'updlabadJia  of 
Ufigiio.    See  Sansksit  Litebatube. 
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SIS'YPStTB,  a  personage  of  Greek  mythology,  whom  Inter  accounts  make  to  bo  the 
father  of  Odysseus.  He  is  said  to  have  been  founder  and  king  of  Ephyra— afterward 
Corinth — and  both  he  and  liis  whole  house  were  notorious  for  tlieir  wickedness.  He  is, 
however,  best  known  for  the  punishment  which  he  suffered  in  the  lower  world,  either  for 
treachery  toward  the  gods,  or  for  his  wholesale  robbery  of,  travelers,  whom,  at  the  same 
time,  he  murdered  with  a  huge  block  of  stotie.  He  was  condemned  to  roll  an  immense 
bowlder  from  the  bottom  to  the  summit  of  a  hill,  which,  whenever  it  reached  the  top, 
rolled  down  again,  and  the  task  of  Sisyphus  had  to  be  begun  anew. 

SITA  h,  in  Hindu  mytboloer,  the  daughter  of  Janaka,  a  king  of  Mitliilft,  and  the 
wife  of  KuniH.  See  Visiin'u.  -The  word  means  literally  "  furrow,  as  she  was  not  bom 
in  the  usual  si'use  of  this  word,  but  arose  from  ii  furrow  when  her  father  was  plowing 
the  ground,  whence  she  is  also  called  P&rthitii  (from  pr'Mti,  the  earth).  Her  history  ia 
related  in  the  KamIyam'a  (q.v.). 

SIT  XA,  or  New  ARCltANaEi.,  the  principal  settlement  in  the  territory  of  Alaska,  is  a 
small  place  of  about  2,000  inhabitants,  on  the  w.  coast  of  the  island  of  Sitka  or  Baranov, 
the  largest  island  in  the  group  known  as  George's  III.'s  archipelago.  Lat  57°  3'  n.,  long. 
185°  18'  west.  Sitka  was  the  i-csideuce  of  the  governor  of  liussian  Ameriai,  and  has  a 
magnetic  observatory.  Here  the  chief  establishments  of  the  Russian-American  com- 
nany,  incoiporaled  1799,  for  fishing  and  hunting  fur-bearing  animal.'i.  were  situated. 
The  compauy  employed  50  ships,  and  about  850  men,  but  their  privileges  expired  in 

SITOFEO'BIA,  or  Bitoma'nia.  The  repugnance  to  or  refusal  of  food  may  range  from 
mere  impairment  or  loss  of  appetite,  or  hyslerica!  antipathy  to  particular  viands,  to 
total  and  prolonged  abstinence,  as  a  symptom  of  delusion  or  delirium.  In  the  insane, 
food  has  been  consistently  refused  for  years.  During  this  time  the  system  was,  of 
course  (sec  Fastikq),  sustained  by  compulsory  alimentation.  The  causes  of  such  a 
course  are  generally  local  disease  in  the  organs  of  digestion,  creating  disgust  and  loathing 
toward  food,  and  associating  suffering  with  the  process  of  nourishment;  the  fear  of 
death,  or  the  desire  for  death.  The  motives  assigned  for  such  feelings  or  resolution 
vary,  of  course,  as  the  morbid  condition  may  affect  the  stomach  or  the  brain;  and, 
according  to  the  mental  stale  predominating,  suicide  maybe  courted,  or  poisoning,  drug- 
ging, or  pollution  of  aliment  may  be  dreaded.  The  tliroat  or  bowels  may  be  imaging 
to  be  hermetically  sealed ;  God  or  Satan  vay  have  imposed  abstinence;  the  body  is  dead, 
inanimate,  or  belong  to  another.  Absurd  as  sucli  principles  of  action  may  be,  they 
prove  inexpuguMble  to  persuasion,  or  to  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  exhaustion,  and  require 
a  special  courfe  of  treatment.  The  determination  may  be  exorcised  by  medicine;  it  may 
be  overcome  by  commands,  threats,  bribes;  it  may  be  evaded  by  giving  eggs,  cocoa-nuts, 
milk  from  the  cow,  and  other  substances,  into  which  mereury,  arsenic,  etc.,  cannot  well 
be  introduced:  or  it  may  be  defeated  by  placing  food  in  the  stomach  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  stomach-pump.  There  have  been  epidemics  of  maniacal  abstinence. — 
Chipley,  Ameriean  Journal  of  InMnity,  July,  1859;  Browne,  Beport  Criehion  Institution, 
1854. 

8ITTA.    See  NutHatch. 

S'lVA  (a  Sanskrit  word,  literally  meaning  happy,  auspicious)  is  the  name  of  the  third 
god  of  the  Hindu  Trimflrti  (q.v.)  or  triad,  in  which  he  represents  the  principle  of  destruc- 
tion. The  name  S'iva,  as  that  of  a  deity,  is  unknown  in  the  Vcdic  hymns,  but  estab- 
lished as  such  in  the  epic  poems,  Purdn'oi  and  Tantra*.  Tlie  worshipers  of  S'iva  (see 
S'aivas)  assign  to  him  the  first  place  in  the  Tiimflrti,  and  to  them  he  is  not  only  the 
chief  deity,  hut  tlie  deity  which  comprises  in  itself  all  other  deities.  Thus,  in  the  S'tto- 
Purdna  (see  PuniN'A),  he  is  addressed  as  Brahma,  Vishn'u,  Indra,  Varun'a,  as  the  Bun 
and  the  moon,  as  earth,  flre,  water,  wind,  etc.;  but  even  in  the  PurSn'as  relating  to 
Vishn'u,  his  power  is  exalted  in  praise,  and  he  is  addressed  with  the  utmost  awe.  The 
symbol  of  S'iva  is  the  Linga  (q.v.),  emblematic  of  creation,  which  follows  destruction. 
From  each  of  his  numerous  attributes  or  characteristics  he  derives  a  name  or  epithet.  He 
has  five  heads  (hence  his  name  PaneMnoTia,  etc.,  the  five-faced);  three  eyes  (hence  his 
9  name  Trinetra,  etc.,  the  three-eyed),  one  of  which  is  on  his  forehead,  and  indicates  his 
power  of  contemplation ;  and  in  the  middle  of  his  forehead  be  wears  a  crescent.  His 
hair  is  clotted  together,  and  brought  over  the'liead  so  as  to  project  like  a  horn  from  the 
forehead.  On  his  head  he  carries  the  Ganges,  whose  course  he  intercepted  by  his  hair, 
when  this  nver  descended  from  heaven,  so  as  to  enable  the  earth  to  bear  its  fall  (hence 
bis  name  OangddJtara,  etc,  the  Ganges-bearer).  Round  his  neck  he  carries  a  garland 
of  human  skulls;  anH  his  throat  is  dark  blue,  from  the  poison  which  he  swallowed  when 
it  emerged  from  the  ocean,  churned  by  the  gods  for  the  attainment  of  the  beverage  of 
immortality,  and  threatened  to  destroy  the  world.  In  his  hands  he  holds  the  trident,  a 
club  or  pole,  armed  at  the  upper  end  with  transverse  pieces,  representing  tlie  breastbone 
and  ribs  adjoining,  and  surmounted  by  a  skull  and  one  or  two  human  heads.  His 
weapons  are  the  Kfiinkhira,  which  is  not  described,  a  bow  called  Ajakava,  or  Ajoffava, 
a  thunderbolt,  and  an  axe.  As  tlie  destroyer  of  the  world  he  is  also  called  Kd'a  (time  or 
death),  and  represented  as  of  black  color.    One  of  his  representations  is  alto  half-male 
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and  baif-fcmalc,  emUemntic  of  the  indissoluble  unity  of  tbe  creatiye  principle  (hence 
his  name  ArdhanHrUa,  the  half-femole-lord).  He  is  clothed  in  a  deer-skin;  or  be  also 
liolds  a  deer  in  one  of  his  handis;  or  ho  sits  on  a  tiger-skin,  or  is  clothed  in  it.  When 
riding  liis  Tchiclc  is  the  bull  Nandi,  w-hom  he  also  curries  as  an  emblem  in  his  banner. 
He  resides  on  Iho  wonderful  mount  Kail?jia,  the  northern  peak  of  tbe  Himalaya,  where  be 
also  rules  over  Iho  north-east  quarter.  His  principal  wife  Is  DurgA  or  Umd  (q.  v.);  his  sous 
arc  Qakes'a  and  Karttikeya  (q.v.).  One  of  bis  principal  attendants  is  'jan'tlu,  who  is 
one  of  the  original  teachers  of  the  arts  ot  dancing'  and  mimicry,  whence  B'iva  is  tbe 
patron  of  the  dancers,  and  is  called  Nat'ei'wara  (lora  of  tbe  dancers).  Besides  Ton'du,  a 
host  of  other  attendants  and  companions,  together  with  demons  and  other  beings  sur- 
rounding him,  are  named  by  the  Pur&n'as. 

Amongst  the  principal  achievements  of  this  god  is  his  conflict  with  tbe  god  Bntlima, 
who  wns  originally  possessed  of  five  heads,  but  lost  one  tiirougb  exciting  tits  anger  of 
S'iva ;  for  the  fifth  bead  of  Brahma,  once  disrespectfully  addressuig  S'ivn.  and  even  cbal> 
Icnging  his  power,  Siva  immediately  cut  off  tbe  offending  member  with  the  nail  of  bis 
left  thumb.  A  similar  penalty  he  inflicted  on  Dak»ha,  bis  fntber-iu-law,  who  once  per- 
formed a  great  sacrifice,  but  neitlier  invited  his  daughter  SutI  nor  lier  husband  S'lvo. 
S'iva,  nevertheless,  appeared  at  tbe  sacriticc;  but  when  Satt,  offc-ndcd  at  the  reception 
she  met  with,  threw  iierself  into  the  sacrificial  flames,  S'iva  cut  off  liiu  he:ul  of  Daksha; 
and  Daksba  would  Iiave  remained  l>eadless  had  not  tlie  gods  interfered  in  his  favor  witli 
S'iva,  who,  out  of  compassion,  replaced  bis  liead  by  that  of  a  ram.  Besides  theso  feats 
he  killed  several  demons — Rum,  Andhaka,  Tripura;  and  ho  also  reduced  to  ashes 
Kdma  (tlie  god  of  love),  who,  at  the  instigation  of  the  gods,  undertook  to  excite  the 
desire  of  S'iva  to  procreate  a  son,  but  was  indiscreet  enou|:h  to  choose  for  thU  purpose  a 
time  when  S'iva  was  engaged  in  fierce  austerities  (see  Kama).  S'iva  is  especially  wor- 
shiped under  the  symbol  of  the  liuga;  but  tlierc  are  periods  at  wliich  homage  is  paid  to 
him  also  under  other  forms  corresponding  with  the  description  given  obove.  Hindu 
mytbolo^  knows,  properly  speaking,  no  incarnations  of  S'iva  like  those  of  Yishn'u;  la 
some  writings,  however,  some  of  ins  forms,  especially  that  called  Bhairava,  and  that 
called  Vlrabliadra,  are  considered  to  be  liis  sons  or  incarnations.  S'iva,  like  Visbn'u 
(q.v.),  has  1000  names  by  wliich  be  is  addressed;  some  derived  from  liis  exterior  attri- 
butes have  been  mentioned  liefore ;  among  the  rest  the  principal  are  //a  or  li'vmra  (lord); 
Mahal  a  or  Mdhti'mara  (the  great  lord) ;  Sankara  (tlic  conf  error  of  happiness) ;  Jiitdra  (the 
terrible),  or  Mahdrudra  (the  very  terrible);  and  Mahddeta  (the  great  god).  For  his  wor- 
shipers, see  S'atvas. 

SI'TAB,  a  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  capital  of  tbcpashalic  of  the  same  name,  is  situated 
on  the  Kizil  Irmak  (anc.  JIalya),  60  m.  s.s.e.  of  Tokat.  Sivas  covers  a  largo  extent  of 
ground,  is  well  built,  has  numerous  old  mosques,  khans,  gardens,  and  excellent  bazaars, 
manufactures  coarse  woolens,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  transit  trade.  Pop.  23,000, 
of  whom  about  5,000  arc  Armenians,  the  rest  Turlcs.  Sivas  is  built  on  the  site  of  tho 
ancient  8eba>teia,  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 

BTVASH',  or  Putrid  Sea.     See  Crdcba. 

SrVATHE'BIUlI  {Siva,  an  Indian  god;  and  Or.  therion,  a  wild  beast),  a  remarkable 
genus  of  extinct  mammals,  found  in  tbe  miocene  strata  of  the  Sewalik  bills,  in  northera 
India.  It  had  a  large  skull  nearly  as  long  as  that  of  an  elephant,  supported  on  a  neck 
little  short  of  that  of  a  giraffe,  but  mucli  stronger.  Tbe  face  was  short,  and  the  nasal 
bones  were  prolonged  mio  a  (xiinted  arch  above  the  external  nostrils,  indicating  the 
existence  of  a  trunk  or  proboscis,  an  organ  unknown  amon^  the  Ruminantla  to  which 
it  iielon^ed.  Like  the  existing  4-homea  antelope  of  India  it  had  two  small  diverging 
horns,  rising  from  th3  brow  between  the  orbits,  and  two  large,  protrably  pnlmated  horns, 
further  bock.  In  general  appearance  it  resembled  a  huge  antelope.  'Tho  remains  of  two 
species  liave  been  deseribed  by  Falconer  and  Cautley. 

8IWAH,  or  EL-SrwAR.    See  Ammonium,  ante. 

BIX  ABTICIXB,  Statutb  of,  an  enactment  of  the  83d  year  of  Henry  YIII.,  passed 
June  7,  1541,  and  commonly  called  tbe  bloody  statute.  Tho  object  of  this  statute  was 
to  compel,  from  all  tbe  subjects  of  the  crown,  the  uniform  profession  of  certain  doc- 
trines, six  in  number,  which  are  carefully  recited  in  the  act.  These  doctrines  are  (1), 
tbe  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucbarist,  and  transubstantialion ;  (3),  the  sufficiency 
of  communion  in  one  kind  only;  (3),  the  unlawfulness  of  tlie  marriage  of  priests;  (4), 
the  obligation  of  vows  of  chastity;  (5),  the  propriety  of  retaining  private  masses;  (8), 
the  expediency  and  necessity  of  auricular  confession.  Tbe  penalties  of  this  net  exceeded 
in  severity  almost  every  precedent,  at  least  in  England,  and  they  are  specially  severe 
Against  impugners  of  the  first  article,  all  of  whom,  whether  they  dispute,  write,  orpreach 
against  it,  are  Ia  suffer  death  as  heretics,  with  forfeiture  of  all  their  goods  to  the  crown, 
and  without  being  allowed  to  abjure  the  error.  With  regard  to  the  remaining  four 
articles,  tbe  usual  penally  of  felony  is  attached  to  the  crime  of  publicly  preaching  against 
them;  private  impugners  are  liable  for  the  first  offense  to  imprisonment  at  the  king's 
pleasure,  for  the  second,  to  death ;  and  tlie  same,  or  nearly  the  same  penalties  are  enacted 
against  priests  or  nuns  marrying  or  cohabiting,  and  against  persons  contemptuously 
refusing  .to  confess  at  the  prescribed  times,  or  to  receive  the  sacraments.    The  act  at 
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first  was  enforced  Tvitb  ^eot  eeverity,  but  it  was  somewhat  mitigated  in  1544,  and  waa 
finally  repealed  in  1540. ' 

SIX  NATIONS.     See  Iroqcois. 

BIXT1T8,  the  name  of  five  popes,  of  wboin  two  call  for  particular  notice,  Sixtus  IV. 
■and  Sixtus  Y.  The  former  (originally  named  Francesco  della  Rovcre).  b.  July  22,  1414, 
was  a  native  of  a  Bmall  villuge  near  Suvona,  and  a  member  of  a  very  bumble  family.  He 
"was  a  scholar  of  tbc  celebrated  cardinal  Bessariou,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Fran- 
.ciscan  order,  in  wbicb  capacity  he  obtained  the  highest  reputation  •throughout  Italy  as  a 

Sreacbcr.  On  the  death  of  Paul  II.  in  1471,  Rovera  was  elected  to  the  Uoman  see.  The 
oraestic  government  of  Si.xtus  has  Ijeen  strongly  condemned.  His  inordinate  partiality 
to  his  relatives  eicbausted  the  papal  treasury,  and  led  to  many  questionable  exactions, 
'and  to  gross  abuses  in  the  dispensation  of  church  patronage.  His  excessive  facility,  too, 
in  dispensing  favors,  led  to  ins  not  unfiequcntly  conferring  the  same  benefice  on  more 
ithan  one  individual.  But  the  worst  imputation  upon  the  memory  of  his  pontificate 
Arises  in  connection  with  the  political  affairs  of  Florence,  and  especially  with  the  con- 
spiracy a^inst  tlie  Medici  family,  known  in  history  as  the  Pazzi  conspiracy.  In  the  last 
itct  of  this  nefarious  plot,  the  murder  of  Giuliano  in  the  cliurch  at  Florence,  Sinus's 
nephew,  Rinsio,  was  present,  and  when,  after  its  failure,  the  leaders,  including  the  arch- 
bishop of  Pisa,  were  executed,  Sixtus  excommunicated  the  duke  Lorenzo  and  all  the 
magistrates  of  the  city.  Although  this  censure  was  passed  professedly  for  the  violation 
of  the  immunities  of  the  church  in  puttingan  ecclesiastic  to  death,  yet  it  has  drawn  upoa 
Sixtus  the  suspicion  of  complicity,  or  at  least  of  connivnucc  after  the  fact ;  and  has  led 
.to  much  conti-oversy  among  historians.  The  necessities  of  defense  against  the  Turkish 
invasion  emharrassed  still  further  the  finances  of  the  pope,  and  even  the  CaUiulic 
historians  deplore  the  lengths  to  which  ecclesiastical  exactions  and  the  simoniacal 
distribution  of  benefices  were  carried  in  the  latter  years  of  Sixtus.  In  many  respects, 
nevertheless,  his  administration  was  liberal  and  public  spirited.  He  did  much  to 
foster  learning  and  to  encourage  art.  Under  him,  tlie  Vatican  library  continued  to  in- 
crease, and  he  contributed  noUibly  to  the  improvement  and  decoration  of  the  cit}\  la 
1482  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Venetians  against  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  which 
led  to  a  general  Italian  war,  and  ended  in  a  dissolution  of  the  Venctiun  alliance,  so 
mortifying  to  the  pope,  that  Ids  death  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  chagrin  and  mor- 
-tiflcatioD,  Aug.  13,  1484. — SiXTCS  V..  in  mnny  respects,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
modern  occupants  of  the  Roman  see,  originally  named  Felice  Perctti,  was  bom  (Dec.  13, 
1521)  near  Montalto,  of  parents  bo  poor  that  bis  boyhood  was  spent  in  the  humble 
Dccupation  of  a  swineherd.  While  thus  engaged,  the  boy  attracted  the  notice  of  a  con- 
ventual Franciscan  father,  who  procurred  Ids  admission  into  the  order.  He  w«b 
ordained  priest  in  1545,  and  became  professor  of  theology  at  Siena.  His  reputation  as 
ft  preacher  led  to  his  being  transferred  to  Rome,  where  he  rose  to  its  flret  dignities. 
He  accompanied  c:trdinal  Buoncompngno  as  tlicologi.nn  in  his  legatWe  mission  to  Spain 
(1565);  ana  on  the  accession  of  Pius  V.  to  the  pontificate,  was  named  cardinal  (1570). 
On  the  accession  of  his  former  p.atron,  Buoncompsgno,  under  the  name  of  Gregory 
XIII.,  cardinal  Montalto  might  have  exercised  the  highest  influence,  but  he  lived  a  re- 
tired and 'mortified  life,  and  was  believed  to  have  fallen  almost  into  the  decrepitude  of 
llge  and  infirmity.  This  appearance  was  afterward  ascribed  by  his  enemies  to  the  design 
of  concealing  his  ambitious  views;  and  there  is  a  well-known  but  apocryphal  stoty  of 
bis  having,  "when  elected  pope  on  the  death  of  Gregory  in  1585  (April  24),  flung  aside 
iis  crutch,  and  revealed  nimself  to  the  astonished  cardinals  in  the  full  vigor  of  his 
physical  strength  and  his  moral  character.  His  pontificate,  however,  was  a  most  active 
and  energetic  one,  and  was  marked  by  vigorous  measures  of  improvement  in  eveiy 
department  of  administration,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil.  His  first  care  was  to 
depress  the  prevailing  license  and  disorder  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  of  the  papal  states 
generally,  by  effectually  breaking  up  and  exterminating  the  lawless  bands  of  oullaws 
by  whicli  both  were  infested.  His  administration,  both  m  this  matter  and  in  the  reprcs- 
BWn  of  immorality,  was  rigorous  perhaps  to  the  extreme  of  cruelty;  but  the  evil  was 
one  which  seemed  to  call  for  extreme  remedies.  He  reformed  the  administration  of 
the  law.  and  the  disposal  of  public  patronise;  and  he  entered  upon  numerous  and  most 
compreliensive  projects  for  the  moral  and  material  improvement  of  Rome.  Many  of  his 
-great  works  are  still  recognizable  at  Rome  under  bis  name,  and  are  popularly  remem- 
bered as  bis;  among  which  are  the  library  buildings  of  the  Vatican.  A  distinguishing 
characleristic  of  his  administration,  too,  was  its  disinterestedness.  He  steadfa.stly  re- 
fused to  use  his  position  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  any  of  hisrclatives,  or  to  bestow 
upon  them  property  or  money  derived  from  the  public;  and  by  judicious  retrenchment 
he  secured  within  the  first  years  of  his  short  pontificate  a  surplus  of  above  5,000,000  of 
crowns.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  enter  into  the  details  of  his  foreign  policy;  it  will 
be  enough  to  say  that  its  great  aim  was,  in  the  strongest  sense  of  the  words,  to  advance 
.the  cause  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  every  portion  of  Christendom,  a^inat  the 
Huguenotit  in  France,  against  the  Lutherans  in  Germany,  and  against  queen  Eliabeth 
In  England.  At  the  same  time,  he  entertained  a  deep  jealousy  and  apprehension  of  the 
designs  oi  Spain;  and  he  resisted  persistently  the  excessively  rigorous  measures  of  the 
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Spanish  inquisition  as  organized  under  Pbilip  IL  His  cliurch  administration  was 
equally  vigorous  and  energetic,  lie  fixed  tlie  numt>er  of  the  sacred  college  of  cardi- 
nals at  70;  and  it  was  under  him  that  the  present  organizutioa  of  separate  congregu- 
tions  of  cardinals  for  the  several  departments  received  some  of  its  most  important 
developments.  He  published  a  new  editiou  of  the  Septuagint,  and  an  edition  of  the 
Vulgaie,  which  has  t>ecome  famous  from  the  multiplicity  of  iis  errors,  subsequently 
corrected  in  the  edition  of  Clement  VIII.  Many  of  the  popular  stories  regarding  him 
ftue  derived  from  Gregorio  Lcte's  Vita  di  Si»to  V.  (3  vols.,  Lausanne,  1W9),  a  work  of  no 
authority.  See  also  Tcmpesti,  Sloria  deOa  Vita  e  Oetti  de  Hvtto  V.  (3  vols.,  Kome,  1754); 
Lorentz,  Sixtwi  V.  u«d««n«^i!j<  (Mainz,  1853);Banke,  FUrsUund  VdUcer  von  Md~Muropa, 
aud  Von  Uabner,  Siactm  V.  (1874). 

81'ZAB  (from  me,  in  university  slang,  an  allowance  of  victuals  from  the  buttery— 
or  tlie  smallest  quantity  of  anything  which  can  be  bought,  a  word  derived  from  asdze, 
formerly  the  same  as  aii»e»i,  to  apportion),  a  name  given  to  an  order  of  students  at  Cam- 
bridge and  Dublin  universities,  who  arc  admitted  on  easier  terms  than  others.  Duties 
of  a  somewhat  menial  kind  were  originally  required  to  be  performed  by  the  sizars,  but 
these  have  long  since  gone  into  disuse.  Sizars  are  not  on  tlie  foundation,  and  therefore 
BO  long  as  they  remain  such,  are  not  eligible  for  fellowships;  but  they  may  at  any  lime 
become  pensioners,  and  generally  sit  for  scholarships  immediately  before  taking  their 
first  degree.  If  successful,  they  are  on  the  founilation,  aud  may  become  candidates  for 
fellowships  when  they  have  taken  their  degree.— At  O.vford,  there  is  a  simikr  order  of 
students,  denominated  servitors. 

SIZE.    Sec  Glt:e  and  Gelatine. 

BKA'OEH,  Cape,  or  The  Skaw,  the  most  northerly  point  of  Jutland,  Denmark.  On 
it  is  built  a  light-house  of  stone,  67  ft.  high,  the  lat.  of  -which  is  67°  ^'  8'  n.,  long.  10* 
86'  5'  c.,  and  near  it  is  a  small  town  of  14^9  inhabitants. 

SKAOEK-SACK  ("Crooked  Strait  of  Skagcn :"  rack  is  probably  from  the  same  root  as 
A. -8.  raca.  G«r.  raclien,  thus  being  equivalent  to  the  Celtic  kyle  [in  kyles  of  Bute],  Lat. 
^uto,  English  gully— is  the  race  of  Alderney  allied  to  raekf},  an  arm  of  the  North  sea  ■ 
((4. v.),  lymg  between  Denmark  and  Norway,  and  communicating  with  the  Cattegat,  ia 
alx>nt  150  m.  long  from  w.s.w.  to  e.n.e.,  and  80  m.  broad.  The  depth  is  much  greater 
on  the  Norwegian  than  on  the  Danish  coast,  being  on  the  former  about  200  fathoms,  while 
on  the  latter  it  varies  from  80  to  40  fathoms,  increasing  toward  the  center  to  about  60. 
When  free  from  violent  storms— to  which,  however,  if  is  very  subject — the  current  runs 
e.  on  the  side  next  Denmark,  and  w.  on  that  next  Norway,  the  harbors  being  all  on  the 
latter  coast. 

SKALD  (allied  to  tkiU;  the  radical  sense  is  to  separate,  and  hence  to  discern)  signifies, 
in  old  Norse,  a  poet.  The  name  was  given  specially  to  that  class  of  poets  who  exercised 
Uieir  art  (skdlldnkapr)  as  a  vocation  requiring  a  learned  education;  that  is,  a  knowledge 
of  the  constnictlon  of  verse,  and  of  the  enigmatical  imagery,  roughly  sliapcd  out  of 
obscure  tradition,  to  which  Scandanavian  poets  were  prone.  The  great,  if  not  the  only 
aim  of  the  Skaldic  poetry  was  to  celebrate  the  deeds  of  living  warriors  or  of  their  ancestors. 
For  this  rea.'«on  princes  attached  sk.nlds  to  their  courts,  and  comp^ed  with  each  other, 
by  magnificent  presents,  for  the  possession  of  the  most  skillful  minstrels.  Very  few 
complete  Skaldic  poems  are  extant;  but.  on  the  other  hand,  the  multitude  of  fragments 
preserved,  parfljrin  the  younger  Edda  (q.v.),  partly  in  the  Sagas  (q.v.),  and  the  Heim- 
skringla  (q.v.),  is  very  great.  A  manuscript  of  the  younger  £dda,  belonging  to  the 
university  of  Upsala  (which  has  been  printed  in  the  Jlistoiia  Liieraria  Idundica  of 
Einarsen),  contains  a  list  of  the  mo.st  celebrated  Icelandic  and  Norwegian  skalds  of  the 
IStbc,  under  the  name  of  Skdlldatal.  The  songs  relating  to  the  religious  and  heroic 
traditions  of  the  north,  which  arc  found  in  the  Edda,  fO  back  to  an  earlier  time  in  which 
the  class  or  school  of  "skalds,"  properly  so  called,  did  not  yet  exist.  The  authorship 
of  these  primitive  Eddaic  songs  is  unknown;  but  they  arc  the  sources  from  which  the 
"skalds    of  later  times  drew  much  of  their  inspiration. 

SKA7.ITZ.  or  Szakolcza,  a  t.  in  the  n.w.  of  Hungarv,  near  the  borders  of  Moravia, 

J  47  m.  n.  of  Presburg.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  March,  with  a  pop.  (1869)  of  5,278.    It 

is  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  square,  is  surrounded  by  walls,  lias  several  Protestant  and 

Komun  Catholic  churches,  a  Franciscan  monastery;  town-hall,  etc.,  besides  large  maitr.. 

factures  of  cloth.    Good  ynne  is  produced  in  the  vicinity,  and  hemp  is  largely  grown. 

SKAMA'NIA,  a  co.  in  s. w.  Washington  territory,  having  the  Columbia  river  for  its  s. 
boundary  separating  it  from  Oregon ;  2,650  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  809—597  of  American  birth, 
96  colored.  It  is  drained  by  the  Cathlapootle,  Klikitat,  and  White  Salmon  rivers;  The 
surface  is  mountainous.  The  hills  are  densely  covered  with  forests,  and  the  valleys  fur- 
nish good  pasturage,  haviuK  a  fertile  soil.  It  contains  mount  St.  Helens  in  the  n.w.  por- 
tion; height  9,750  ft.;  and  the  Cascade  range  crosses  it  from  n.  to  south.  Co.  scat. 
Cascades. 
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SKATE,  the  popular  name  of  several  species  of  ray  (q.v.) — The  Common  Skate  (raia 
bati»),  knowu  in  Bcotlnnd  as  tlie  blue  tkate  or  graytmie,  and  in  tlie  «outh  of  England  as 
the  tinker,  is  plentiful  on  most  parts  of  the  British  coasts;  the  breadth  of  the  bod^  is  to  its 
length  in  the  proportion  of  about  four  lo  three;  the  snout  sharp;  a  slight  eoncavity  in  the 
outline  between  the  snout  and  the  extreme  lateral  angle  of  the  pectoral  fin;  a  short  hard 
tubercle  in  front  of  each  eye,  and  another  on  the  inner  side  of  each;  a  single  row  of 
spines  commencing  on  the  dorsal  ridge  near  the  origin  of  the  ventral  fins,  and  reaching 
along  the  tail  as  far  as  the  first  of  the  two  small  tins  which  its  bears;  tlie  upper  parte 
grayish  brown,  the  belly  dusky  white  with  darker  lines.  It  attains  a  large  size,  having 
been  known  to  weigh  200  lbs. — The  Long-Nosed  skate  {B.  rogtrata  or  mveremata)  is 
remarkable  for  the  elongation  and  sharpness  of  the  snout.  The  upper  surface  is  of  a 
light  lead  color,  the  lower  grayish  white.  The  tail  has  a  row  of  crooked  spines.  This 
species  is  uot  uncommon  on  the  British  coasts,  and  attains  a  large  size.  The  Shabf- 
NosBD  Skate  (R.  oxyrhynelm*)  has  also  a  very  sharp  snout,  but  less  elongated.  It  is 
thicker  in  proportion  to  its  other  dimensions  than  any  of  the  other  British  species,  and 
attains  a  very  great  weight.  The  line  of  the  body  from  the  snout  to  the  extreme 
laterul  expansion  is  waved.  The  tail  is  armed  with  three  rows  of  spines.  Tlie  upper 
surface  is  of  a  brown  color;  the  color  being  lighter  than  iu  the  other  Bi)ecies,  this  is 
generally  known  in  Scotland  as  the  wlute  skate.  The  Flapper  Skate  (it  intermedia) 
13  very  thin  and  broad ;  it  has  only  a  line  of  pointed  tubercles  on  the  tail ;  the  upper  sur 
face  is  dark  olive  green,  with  numerous  white  spots.  Skates  are  very  voracious.  They 
ore  often  caught  by  lines,  but  the  greater  number  of  those  brouglit  to  market  are 
caught  by  trawl-nets.  They  are  much  esteemed  for  food  in  most  countries,  yet  on 
some  parts  of  Uie  British  coast  they  were  until  recently  rejected  as  worthless. 

SKATES— SKATinO.  Skates  are  small  keels  or  blades  of  iron  or  steel  which  are 
placed  under  the  soles  of  the  feet  for  the  purpose  of  euabling  the  wearer  to  glide 
along  the  surface  of  ice.  They  are  usually  fitted  to  pieces  of  wood  carved  into  somewhat 
of  a  boat-like  form,  to  which  straps  of  leather  are  aajusted,  to  enable  the  skater  to  attach 
them  firmly  to  his  feet.  Of  late,  in  some  improved  skates,  the  wood  has  given  way  to 
metallic  fittings,  which  are  neater,  and  perhaps  preferable;  they  are,  however,  liable  to 
rust,  and  consequently  to  get  out  of  order.  In  Britain  skating  is  a  favorite  pastime  in 
winter;  and  in  England,  and  Scotland  especially,  is  carried  to  a  degree  of  excellence  ^ 
not  known  iu  other  countries;  the  skaters  study  the  most  graceful  curves,  and  the  nic?st  . 
possible  balancing  of  the  body,  when  going  at  great  speed.  In  such  countries  as  Hoi- ' 
land  and  the  more  northern  parts  of  Europe  skating  is  used  merely  as  a  necessary  means 
of  locomotion  among  the  laboring  classes.  The  name  of  roUer-skale  has  been  adopted 
for  a  frame  for  the  foot,  fitted  on  small  wheels  or  rollers.  On  a  specially  prepared  sur- 
face, such  as  an  asphalted  floor,  these  roller-skates  permit  a  smooth,  gliding  motion 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  skating.  Places  for  thi3amusement(callea  riiiking)  have 
of  late  years  sprung  up  all  over  the  country,  and  are  known  as  thaUng-rinka. 

SKEAT,  TValtekWilmam,  b.  London,  1835;  educated  at  King's  college  and  Cam- 
bridge, graduating  in  1853  with  high  honors;  took  orders  but  became  lecturer  in  Christ's 
collc-ge,  where  he  is  now  professor  of  Anglo-Saxon.  He  has  devoted  mnch  study  to 
Saxon  iiud  early  English  literature,  and  has  edited  many  texts  for  the  early  English  text 
society,  for  the  Oxford  press,  and  completed  Kemble's  Anglo-Saxou  Oospels  for  the 
Cambridge  syndics.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  a  director  of  the  English  dialect 
society. 

SKSLETOS  {Qr.-ikeletai,  dry)  is  the  term  applied  in  anatomy  to  designate  the  hard  parts 
or  frame-work  of  animals.  In  the  invertebrate  animals  the  skeleton,  except  in  the  case 
of  certain  corals,  is  tegumentary  or  dermal,  forming  the  outej  hard  and  protective  cov- 
ering, as  ill  tlie  echinodermtiia,  moUunca,  and  Crustacea;  and  like  the  epidermis  and  its 
appendages,  is  nou- vascular,  and  can  only  be  increased  by  additions  to  its  edges.  This 
hard  iuscnsible  covering  serves  to  protect  the  animal  from  hurtful  external  influences, 
and  to  afford  fixed  points  of  attachment  to  the  muscles  which  move  the  body  and  limbs: 
the  musules,  however,  always  lying  interior  to  the  skeleton,  and  not  clothing  it  aa  we 
see  in  the  vertebrala.  We  scarcely  ever  observe  amongst  the  invertebrata  that  the 
skeleton  bears  any  definite  relation  to  the  nervous  system,  which  is  merely  protected  by 
it  to  the  same  extent  as  the  other  soft  tissues.  Moreover,  in  none  of  these  animals  are 
the  hard  parts  composed  of  true  bone. 

In  the  vertebrate  animals,  although  we  find  occasional  cases  of  bone  being  depodted 
in  various  parts  of  the  body,  its  most  constant  position  is  around  the  central  masses  of 
the  nervous  and  vascular  systems,  with  rays  extending  thence  Into  the  middle  of  the 
chief  muscular  masses,  forming  the  bases  of  the  limbs.  "Portions  of  bone  are  also 
developed,  to  protect  and  otherwise  subserve  the  organs  of  the  senses,  and  in  some 
speciesarc  found  incasing  mucus-ducts,  and  buried  in  the  substance  of  certain  viscera — 
as,  e.g ,  the  heart  in  the  bullock  and  some  other  large  quadrupeds.  Strong  mem- 
branes, called  'aponeurotic,'  and  certain  leaders  or  tendons,  become  bony  in  some 
animals— as,  e.g.,  the  'tentorium'  in  the  cat,  the  temporal  fascia  in  the  turtle,  the 
leaders  in  the  leg-muscles  iu  the  turkey,  the  nuchal  ligament  in  the  mole,  and  certain 
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tendons  in  the  abdominal  mnBcles  of  the  kangaroo,  wMcli,  so  ossified,  are  called  the  mar- 
supial Iwues." — Owen's  Structure  of  the  HkSeton,  p.  163.  In  some  auiinula  (e.^.,  the 
stui'geon,  the  crocodile,  the  armadillo),  bony  tnatter  accumulates  upon  or  uear  to  the  sur- 
face of  tlie  body,  rendering  the  skin  in  some  cases  absolutely  ball-proof. 

In  order  to  give  a  clear  conception  of  the  osseous  system,  prof.  Owen  classifies  its 
Tarious  parts  according  to  their  prevalent  position.  The  superiicisl  or  skin  bones  con- 
stitute the  "  dermo-skelcton  "  (Gr.  derma  skin);  the  deep-seiited  boucs,  in  relation  to  the 
nervous  axis  and  locomotion,  form  the  "  neuro-skeleton  (Gr.  neuron,  nerve);  the  bones 
connected  with  the  sense-organs  and  viscera  form  the  "  splancli  no  skeleton"  (Gr.  tplanch- 
non,  a  viacus  or  inward  part);  while  those  developed  in  tendons,  ligaments,  uud  nponea- 
roses  arc  termed  the  "  sclero-skeleton"  (Gr.  i/deros,  hard).  In  the  arrangement  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  dermo,  spluuchno,  and  sclero  skeletons  no  definite  plan  or  law  can 
be  detected.  The  definite  end  or  purpose  ^oed  by  the  position  of  the  bony  plate;, 
cases,  or  rods,  belonging  to  tbese  skeletons  is  usually  easily  seen  to  l|e  connected  with 
the  liabits  and  well-being  of  the  animals  in  which  they  occur,  but  the  parts  cannot  be 
referred  to  one  general  type,  as  in  the  case  of  the  neuro-skeleton.  We  will  follow  piof. 
Owen  in  taking  the  sturgeon  and  armadillo  as  examples  of  a  dermo-skeleton,  and  shall 
condense  the  remarks  which  he  makes  on  their  outer  covering.  The  head  of  the  sturgeon 
is  defended  by  a  case  of  superficial  bony  plates,  and  the  body  by  fiveh)ngiludinBl  rows  of 
similar  plates,  one  extending  along  the  mid-line  of  the  back,  one  along  each  side  of  the 
bo<l^,  and  two  along  the  belly,  between  the  ventral  and  pectoral  Una.  These  fishes 
habitually  swim  low  and  grovel  along  the  bottom,  turning  up  ilie  mud  and  sand  with 
their  pig-like  snout,  and  feeding  on  the  decomposing  organic  bubstanccs  carried  down 
by  strong  and  rapid  currents.  The  heavy  dermal  osseous  plates,  regularly  iirranged  in 
orderly  rows  along  the  middle  and  sides  of  the  body,  act  as  well-niTiinged  ballast.  The 
protection  whicli  their  plate-armor  affords  them  against  the  logs  and  stones  hurried  along 
their  feeding-grounds,  ren<lcr8  needless  the  ossification  of  the  ininiediiite  case  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  marrow,  and  consequently  all  the  parts  of  the  neuro-skeleton  remain  in 
the  flexible,  elastic,  gristly  state  common  to  all  the  so-called  cattilnginous  fishes;  the 
weight  of  the  dermo-skeletun  requiring  that  the  neuro-skeleton  shall  be  as  light  as  pos- 
Bible,  consistently  with  the  defensive  and  sustaining  functions  which  it  is  called  to  per- 
form. The  coat  of  mail  in  which  the  ganoid  fishes  of  an  early  period  were  clothed  was 
probably  subservient  to  the  same  ends  as  the  dermal  plates  of  the  sturgeon;  and  in  most 
of  these  fishes,  as  in  the  sturgeon,  the  dermal  bones  are  coaled  externally  with  a  very 
hard  material  resembling  enamel.  In  these  extinct  fishes,  the  plates  arc  more  close-set 
than  in  the  sturgeon,  overlapping  each  other,  and  being  fastened  together  like  tiles  by  a 
peg  of  one  entering  a  socket  in  the  next,  and  conversely. 

In  the  armadillo  the  dermal  bones  are  small,  usually  five  «or  six  sided,  smooth 
internally,  and  variously  sculptured  externally — the  pattern,  however,  being  constant  in, 
and  characteristic  of,  each  species.  They  are  united  together  at  their  raiirgins  by  rough 
surfaces,  and  collectively  resemble  a  tesaelated  pavement.  To  allow  of  the  requisite 
movements  of  the  trunk  of -the  armadillo,  which  have  the  power  of  rolling  themselves 
into  a- ball,  acertain  number  of  transverse  rows  are  interposed,  having  an  elastic  yielding 
nttachment  with  one  another,  and  with  the  anterior  and  posterior  fixed  parts  of 
the  trunk-armor;  and  by  this  arrangement,  the  head  and  limbs  can  be  withdrawn 
beneath  the  central  case,  by  the  action  of  strong  subcutaneous  muscles.  In  the  colossal 
extinct  armadillo  (the  glyjkodon)  the  trunk-armor  was  not  divided  by  bands,  but  was 
composed  of  one  immovable  piece,  covering  the  back  and  sides — an  arran.^ment  by 
'which  the  dermo-skeleton  would  aSord  increase  protection  against  falling  timber,  the 
attacks  of  other  animals,  etc. 

The  splanch  no-skeleton  is  at  first  sight  less  apparent  than  the  dermo  skeleton.  In 
inost  air-breathing  vertebrates  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchial  tubes  contain  i^  car- 
tilaginous framework  which  sometimes  becomes  ossified;  in  flshrs,  and  in  the  batra- 
chians  in  the  tadpole  8tate,*the  gills  are  supported  upon  a  cartilaginoiR  or  osseous  frame- 
work, developed  independently  of  the  vertebral  skeleton;  and  in  many  mammals  the 
heart  contains  a  Ix>nc  that  serves  as  a  support  for  its  muscular  and  ligamentous  fibers. 
If  to  these  parts  we  add  the  so-called  "sense-capsules" — the  bony  cap  which  is  found  in 
the  outer  coat  of  the  eye  in  many  birds  and  most  fishes;  the  hard  bony  envelope  which 
surrounds  the  internal  ear,  and  which  subsequently,  as  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone,  becomes  incorporated  in  most  vertebrates  with  the  neuro-skeleton;  and- the 
turbinate  bones  of  the  nose— and  the  teeth,  we  have  the  principal  parts  of  the  splanclino- 
fikeleton.  The  sclero-skeleton  requires  no  further  explanation  than  that  which  has  been 
already  given;  and  we  therefore  proceed  to  what  may  be  called  ^he  skeleton  proper — the 
neuro-skeleton. 

From  the  nature  of  the  subject  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  technical  terms,  which  will  probably  be  new,  and  will  sound  some- 
-wliat  harshly  to  many  of  our  readers;  and  as  few  writers  can  populaiize  a  difficult 
subject  more  successfully  than  prof.  Owen  himself  (unquestionably  the  greatest  osteolo- 
gist of  the  present  age),  we  shall  for  the  most  part  follow  the  histo^  of  the  neuro- 
skeleton,  which  he  drew  up  for  the  benefit  of^  general  readers  in  The  Girdle  of  the 
Scieneet.    A  thoughtful  examination  of  the  skeleton  of  any  vertebrate  shows  that  it  is 
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arraDged  in  a  series  of  Begments.  following  and  articulating  -with  each  other  in  the 
direciion  of  the  axis  of  the  oody,  from  before  biickward  in  brutes,  from  abore  down- 
ward in  man.  Eacli  complete  segment,  called  a  "vertebra,"  consists  of  a  series  of 
osseous  pieces  arranged  according  to  the  plan  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  8,  so  as  to  form  a 
bony  hoop  or  arch  above  a  ccntnd  piece  for  the  protection  of  a  segment  of  the  nervous 
axis;  and  a  bony  hoop  or  arch  beneath  the  central  piece  for  the  protection  of  &  scgmcot 
of  the  vascular  system.  The  upper  hoop,  N.  is  called  the  "  neural  arch"  (Gr.  neuron,  a 
nerve),  and  the  lower  hoop,  H,  the  "hemal  arch"  (Gr.  htema,  blood);  while*  their  com- 
mon center,  0,  is  termed  the  centrum.  The  neural  arch  is  formeil  by  a  pair  of  bones, 
n,  71,  called  "  neurnpophyses"  (Gr.  apophyrii,  a  projecting  part  or  process),  and  by  a 
bone,  n»,  sometimes  clef  t  or  bifid,  called  the  "neural  spine;"  it  also  sometimes  includes 
a  pair  of  bones,  d,  d,  called  "  diapophyses"  (Qr.  dia,  across).  The  heraal  arch  is  formed 
by  a  pair  of  bones,  pi,  called  "  pleurapophyscs"  (Gr.  pleuron,  a  rib);  by  a  second  pair,  A, 


Fio.  1.— Ttpical  VsmsBBA 

(Ideal).       • 
(Tbe  stimMoation  of  the  let- 
ters is  fully  given  in  tlie  text.) 


Fia    i!.— AXOTBBR  HoDimUTIOH  OV  A  TrPtCUU.  TSBTEBIU.      ' 

C,  the  centrum,  Klvlng  off  d,  d.  the  dlapophyites,  and  n,  p,tbe 
parapophyges ;  the  neural  arch  K,  inclocinK  the  spinaXcord,  Is 
lormedDy  n,  n,  the  neurapopbvses,  oni  n»,  the  neural  Bpine; 
the  hemal  arch  H,  inclosine  the  great  oentera  of  the  <3rcu- 
lation  Is  formed  by  A,  h,  the  hemapophyses,  and  ha,  tbe 
bemal  spine.  From  both  the  neurapophyaes  and  the  hema- 
pophyses may  be  given  off  the  zrgapophyFes,  z,  z.  The  lat- 
eral arches  which  may  inclose  the  vertebral  arteries  O,  O, 
are  completed  by  the  pleurapophyses,  pi. 


called  "  bcmapophyscs;"  and  by  a  bone,  hs,  sometimes  bifid,  called  tbe  "hemal  spine." 
It  also  sometimes  includes  parts  or  bones  called  "  parapophyses"  (Gr.  para,  transverse). 
Bones,  moreover,  are  developed,  whicli  diverge  as  rays  from  one  or  more  parts  of  a 
vertebra.  Prof.  Owen  divides  the  various  parls  of  a  vertebra  into  (1)  the  autogenous 
and  (2)  the  exogenous  parts.  The  autogenous  parts  are  those  which  aru  developed  from 
independent  centers  of  ossification  (q.v.),  and  are  termed  the  elements  of  the  verlebra; 
while  the  exogenous  parts  are  those  that  grow  from  parts  previously  ossified,  and  are 
termed  processes.  TJie  line  between  those  two  sets  of  parts  cannot  be  strictly  drawn, 
since  parts  which  are  usually  exogenous  are  sometimes  autogenous,  and  tice  versd.  The 
autogenous  parts  or  elements  are  tbe  centrum,  C;  the  neurapophvses,  n,  n;  the  neural 
spine,  n$;  the  pleuApophyses,  pi,  pi;  the  hemapoph^'ses,  h,  h,  and.  the  hemal  spine,  kt; 
while  the  exogenous  parts  or  processes  are  the  diapophyses,  the  parapophyses;  the 
zygapophyses  (Pig.  2),  a,  z  (Gr.  zygos,  a  junction);  the  nnapophyses  (Gr.  ana,  backward); 
the  metapnphyses  (Gr.  mcta,  between);  the  hypapophysis  (Gr.  hypo,  below);  and  the  epa- 
pophysis  (Fig.  1),  e  (Qr.  epi,  upon).  These  individual  parts  may  be  united  with  each 
other  in  various  ways,  and  may  occur  in  various  degrees  of  development;  sometimes 
they  (or  some  of  them)  remain  entirely  disjointed  cvenin  the  adult  animal,  while  in 
other  cases  they  are  united  into  a  single  piece,  so  that  their  real  distinctness  can  only  be 
recognized  by  tracing  the  history  of  their  development.  In  most  instances  some  one  or 
more  of  these  parts  will  be  found  to  be  altogether  deficient,  while  in  other  cases  one  set 
of  pnrts  is  exaggerated  to  a  great  degree.  Thus,  in  the  third  or  parietal  segment  of  the 
human  skeleton  the  neural  arch  is  much  expanded,  while  the  hemal  one  is  contracte<l; 
while  more  commonly,  as  in  the  thoracic  segment  or  vertebra  of  a  raven,  the  hemsil 
arch  is  much  expanded  and  the  ne\iral  one  contracted;  while  sometimes  again,  as  in  the 
tail  of  the  crocodile  and  of  many  other  animals,  both  neural  and  hemal  arches  are  simnl 
taneously  contracted.  The  segments  are  commonly  simplified  and  made  smaller  sn 
they  approach  the  end  of  the  "vertebral  column  or  axis,  one  element  or  process  after 
another  being  removed  until  the  vertebra  is  reduced  to  its  centrum,  as  in  the  diagram 
of  the  archetype  vertebral  skeleton.    If  we  glance  at  the  typical  vertebra  represcntnl 
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IB  Fig;  2,  we  observe  tlic  diapopbyses  projeci4ng  above  a.  canal  that  Bcrves  for  the 
passage  of  a  blood-vessel,  and  parapophyscs  -whicli  form  the  lo-sver  boundaries  of  this 
canal.  Tiiese  olemciits  never  attain  any'liigh  development  in  mamm;ils,  birds,  or  rep- 
tiles; thus,  in  the  human  cervical  vertebra,  they  form  the  two  roots  ot  the  tninsvcrse 
process  aurroundiug  the  foramen  for  the  passage  of  the  vertebral  artery,  while  in  the 
thoracic  vertebra  of  the  bird  the  • 
diiipophyscs  Jorm  the  transverse 
processes,  and  the  parapophyses, 
reduced  to  mere  rudiments,  form 

Ulie  articular  surfaces  with  which 

<'ai  heads  of  the  ribs  ccme  in  con- 
tact.    In  tishes,  however,  they  iirQ        ^ 
much  developed,  and  in  tlie  cod 

'  tribe  are  even  larger  and  broader 
tUan  the  pleurapophyses  or  true  ^ 
ribs.  The  ordinary  function  of 
these  lateral  processes  is  to  afford 
attachment  to  muscles,  to  protect 
the  lateral  vascular  trunks  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  vertebral  artery),  / 
and  to  give  support  to  the  pleura-  ;* . 
pophyses,  pi,  pi,  whose  develop-  '.  « 
uiiiiit  varies  extremely  in  different  ', 
parts  of  the  same  vertebral  column.  \ 
as  well  as  in  different  animals. 
Then,  in  the  human  cervical  verte- 
bra, they  form  the  short  bifld 
transverse  processes  which  are  an- 
cbylosed  at  tiieir  base  to  the 
diiipopUyses  and*  panipophyses, 
which  surround  the  vertebral  ca- 
nal. In  the  thoracic  segments  they 
arc  developed  sepanitely,  and  con- 
stitute the  ril>s  which  form  the 
gre.iter  part  of  the  circumference  / 
of  the  hemal  arch.  Proceeding  to  /' 
the  consideration  of  the  parts  be-  ,'  . 
low  the  centrum,  wcofien  find  the  \ 
entire  hcroal  arch  wanting,  as  in  \ 
the  cervical  and  lumbar  vertebrje  *, 
of  man  and  mammals;  but  in  the 
tail  of  some  mammals  and  of  rep- 
tiles a  hemal  arch,  protecting  the  ',  "^^ 
caudal  artery  and  vem,  and  closely  i  ^^ 
resembling  a  neural  arch,  is  found.  ',  ''^ 
It  is  in  the  thoracic  region  of  mam-  >  0| 
m:ils,  birds,  and  reptiles  that  we  'i  "* 
find  the  greatest  expansion  of  the  \  ^^ 
liemal  arch;  the  liemapopliyses  .  '.  " 
here  articulating  with  the  extremi-  ',  fi 
ties  of  the  ribs  iustend  of  with  the  i  •' 
centrum,  ai:d  the  arcli  surrounding  ', ' 
the  entire  visceral  cavity.  In  man  '' 
and  manimals  the  licmapophyses  V 
remain  unossified,  aud  are  -known  /> 
as  the  cartilages  of  the  ril)s;  but  in  /  < 
birds  and  reptiles  they  are  ossified,  > 
and  constitute  the  'sternal  ribs.  / 
The  heraal  spine,  A»,  present-s  great  < 
variety  of  form,  and  is  often  alto-  '»^^_ 
gether  absent.  In  the  mammalian 
thorax  it  occurs  as  a  flat  sternum; 
in  birds  the  flatness  is  replaced  by  a  prominent  keel  on  the  mesial  line,  so  that  a  trrna- 
verse  section  almost  resembles  a  neural  spine;  while  in  reptiles,  again,  the  hemal  spine 
or  sternum  is  flattened  laterally,  as  in  mammals.  The  hemnpophyscs  and  hemal  spine 
are  absent  in  the  alxlomiiial  region  of  mammals  and  birds,  but  are  continued  backward 
in  the  gaurians  or  lizard-like  reptiles,  whose  hemal  arch  is,  notwithstanding,  incom- 
plete, from  the  absence  of  pleurapophyscs.  In  serpents  the  hemal  arches  are  wanting 
through  the  whole  trunk,  the  ends  of  the  ribs  being  free;  and  in  fishes  generally  the 
hemapopbj'ses  and  hemal  spine  are  absent  or  unossified. 

Having  noticed,  as  fully  as  our  space  permits,  the  modiflcnlions  which  the  typical 
vertebra  undergoes  in  various  animals,  aud  in  different  parts  of  the  siuue  animal,  we  now 
U.  K.  XIIL— 85 
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come  to  thO/more  diflBcult  subject  of  "the  archetype  Tcrtebrate  skeleton,"  which  is 
mttde  up  of'  a  series  of  vertebne  arranged  in  a.  continuous  row,  The  accompanyisg 
Bcbenie  or  diagram  represents  prof.  Owen's  conception  of  ttie  common  pattern  or  arctie- 
type  of  the  vertebrate  skeleton.  It  is  difficult  at  first  sight  to  see  any  resemblanoe 
between  this  figure  and  the  human  skeleton;  but,  io  fact,  the  human  skeleton,  of  all 
others,  recedes  the  furthest  from  the  common  pattern;  and  if  we  turu  to  fishes,  wliich 
were  the  first  form  of  vertebrate  life  introduced  into  this  planet,  we  find  that  they 
deviate  the  least  from  the  archetypal  idea.  If  proof  be  demanded  that  a  given  bone  in 
the  human  skull  is  an  element  of  a  particular  vertebra,  it  is  afforded  by  tracing  the  same 
bone  through  its  various  modifications  in  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes,  till  the 
simple  archetypal  form  is  arrived  at  The  skull  is  found  to  be  but  a  continuation  of  the 
backbone,  and  to  consist  of  four  vertebrae  or  segments,  corresponding  to  the  four  con- 
secutive enlargements  of  the  nervous  system,  which  we  call  the  brain.  Those  segments, 
reckoning  them  from  behind  forward,  are  termed  the  occipital,  the  parietal,  the  frontal, 
and  the  nasal  segment.    Each  segment  consists  of  a  neural  and  a  hemal  arch. 

The  neural  arches  are: 

N.  I.  Epencephalic  arch  (bones  Nos.  1,  2,  8,  4  in  figure).  N.  II.  Mesencephalic  arch 
(bones  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  8  in  figure).  N.  III.  Prosencephalic  arch  (bones  Nos.  9,  10,  11, 12 
in  figure).     N.  IV.  Rhinencephalic  arch  (bones  Nos.  18,  14,  15  in  figure). 

The  hemal  ai-ches  are: 

H.  I.  Scapular  arch  (Nos.  50-52).  H.  II.  Hyoidean  arch  (Nos.  S8-4S).  H.  III.  Man- 
dibular arch  (Nos.  28-32).     H.  IV.  Maxillary  arch  (Nos.  20-22). 

The  jaws  are  the  modified  hemal  arches  of  the  first  two  segments;  and  the  month 
opens  at  the  interspace  between  these  arches.  The  position  of  the  vent  varies  (in  fishes), 
but  always  opens  liehind  the  pelvic  arch,  8  63,  68,  p,  where  this  is  ossified.  Outlines  of 
the  chief  ossified  developments  of  the  dermo-skeleton,  in  different  vertebrates,  are  added 
by  prof.  Owen  to  the  neuroskeletal  archetype;  as,  for  example,  the  median  hem,  sup- 
ported by  the  nasal  spine^  15,  in  the  rhinoceros;  the  pair  of  lateral  horns  developed  from 
the  frontal  spine,  11,  in  most  ruminants;  the  median  folds,  DI,  DII.  above  the  neural 
spines,  one  or  more  in  number,  constituting  (he  dorsal  fin  or  fins  in  fishes  and  cataceans, 
and  the  dorsal  hump  or  humps  in  the  bufl'aloes  and  camels;  similar  folds  arc  sometimes 
developed  at  the  end  of  the  tail,  constituting  the  caudal  fin,  C|  and  the  anal  fin  or  fins, 
A,  of  fishes. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  bones  which  diverge  as  mys  are  formed  from  one 
or  more  parts  of  a  vertebra.  These  "  diverging  appendages"  are  mainly  connected  with 
the  benial  arches,  and  those  which  especially  concern  us  are  the  pectoral  appendages 
of  the  scapular  arch,  which  become  developed  into  fore-limbs  or  arms,  and  the  pelvic 
appendages  which  are  attached  to  their  suppoUing  hemal  arch,  68,  ha.  If  we  examine 
the  skull  of  a  cod-fish,  in  which  the  bones  have  been  arranged  according  to  the  seginents 
or  vertebrsB  to  which  they  belong,  we  observe  that  the  occipital  vertebra  lias  a  widely 
expanded  hemal  arch,  consisting  of  three  pairs  of  bones  with  diverging  appendages. 
The  special  names  given  by  Owen  to  the  various  elements  of  that  hemal  arch,  from 
above  downward,  are  "suprascapular,"  No.  50;  "scapula,"  No.  51;  "coracoid,"  No. 
68.  The  scapular  arch  Sius  formed  supports  and  protects  the  heart  or  center  of  the 
hemal  system,  and  in  most  fishes  supports  the  pectoral  fin,  while  in  other  animals  the 
appendajre  that  here  becomes  a  fin  is  modified  Into  a  fore-leg,  a  wing,  an  arm,  and  a 
hand.  Some  of  the  special  names  originally  employed  in  human  anatomy  are  retained 
and  applied  to  like  parts  in  the  pectoral  fin  of  the  fish;  but  it  will  be  observed  that  prot 
Owen  designates  each  bone  not  only  by  a  name  but  by  a  numeraL  Of  the  two  flat 
bones  connecting  the  fin  with  the  coracoid,  the  upper  one  is  the  "ulna," No.  54;  the 
lower,  the  "radius,"  No.  55,  the  row  of  short  bones  joined  with  these  are  the  "carpals," 
No.  56;  beyond  which  are  the  metacarpals  and  phalanges.  Ascending  from  fishes  to 
reptiles,  we  find  that,  in  the  lower  batrachia  (as  the  amphiuma),  the  scapulae  are  detached 
from  the  occiput,  and  that  other  important  modifications  have  occurred.  The  coracoids  . 
are  well  expanded,  three  segments  of  the  diverging  appendage  are  ossified,  and  two  of 
these  segments  are  bifid,  showing  a  simple  beginning  df  the  radiating  multiplication  of 
parts.  The  first  segment  is  the  seat  of  these  modifications,  which  have  acquired  for  it 
the  special  name  of  "humerus;"  the  two  divisions  of  the  next  segment  of  the  appen- 
da|^  are  called  "ulnar"  and  "radius;"  the  gristly  mass  is  the  carpus,  and  the  two  bony 
divisions  are  the  digits  or  fingers.  We  have  here  got  so  distinct  a  rudimentary  arm, 
separated  from  the  head,  although,  according  to  the  views  propounded  in  this  article, 
an  appendage  of  the  occipital  segment  of  the  cranium,. that  it  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the 
further  modifications  that  ensue,  which  lead  finally  to  the  arm  and  hand  of  man.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  remark  that  in  mammals,  except  amongst  the  non-placental  orders, 
the  coracoid  bone  is  reduced  to  a  mere  rudiment,  being  known  as  a  process  of  the  fcap- 
ula,  and  tliat  its  function — namely,  that  of  keeping  the  shoulders  apart — is  performed 
by  the  clavicle,  which,  according  to  Owen,  is  the  hemapophysU  (58)  of  the  first  cervical 
vertibra  (see  fig.  S).  With  regard  to  the  pelvic  arch,  we  have  only  space  to  add  that  It 
must  be  regarded  as  the  hemal  arch  of  one  or  more  of  the  pelvic  vertebrae;  and  there  is 
undoubted  evidence  to  show  that  the  pelvic  and  scapular  arches  are  constructed  on  the 
same  plan;  the  "Ileum"  answering  to  the  scapula,  the  "iscliium"  to  the  coracoid,  and 
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the  "pubis"  to  the  clavicle;  and  the  same  remark  applies  tE>  the  pelvic  and  scapalsr 
appcnda~c3. 

"  Of  lYis,"  says  Mr.  Ilolden,  probably  our  best  authority  on  human  osteology,  "a 
student  mcy  rest  assured  that,  however  minutely  he  may  have  scrutinized  the  lioiies,  he 
cannot  uaucKtand  them  unless  ho  knows  something  of  the  'vertebrate  archetype.' 
Without  tMj  knowledge  he  is  like  one  who  speaks  a  language  fluently,  but  is  ignoiiiiit 
of  its  grammar.    The  '  archtype '  may  be  said  to  be  the  grammar  of  all  osteology." 

SKELETON  (ante).  The  chemical  composition,  structure  of  bono  and  cartilage,  and 
their  rclalioQS.  will  bu  found  ih  the  articles  Bone,  Oartilaob,  OssiriCATioN,  and  Skele- 
ton, ante.  The  Iminau  skeleton  is  composed  of  200  distinct  bones,  c.Kclusivo  of  the  'H 
teetli  and  the  three  ossicles  in  each  tympanum.  See  Eau,  ante.  It  is  couveniently,  and 
not  uunaturally,  divided  into  four  regions:  1.  the  skull,  composed  of  22  bones;  2.  the 
trunk,  compuscd  of  54  bones;  8.  the  upper  extremities,  composed  of  64  bones;  and  4 
the  lower  extremities,  composed  of  60  bones.  In  some  respects  it  is  more  natural  to 
count  ci  bones  in  the  lower  extremities,  including  the  hip  bones,  as  they  are  connected 
with  the  hip  joint  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  clavicle  and  shoulder-blade  are  witli 
the  shouldor  joint.  These  hip  bones,  however,  form  a  part  of  a  very  distinct  and  func- 
tionally important  part  of  the  skeleton,  viz.,  the  pelvis,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  well  to 
heap  this  division  of  pelvis  distinct  See  PBi-via,  ante.  Tlie  skull  is  described  uadiT 
tlmt  ti;ls.  Th3  trunk  may  be  divided  into  ribs,  24;  vertcbrs,  34;  and  pelvis,  4,  the 
two  1  )wer  bones  of  the  spinal  column,  viz.,  the  sacrum  and  coccy.x,  being  included  in 
the  pelvis.  If  we  include  the  vertcbrce  and  sacrum  and  coccy:t  in  one  division,  tbo-spi- 
nal  column,  and  the  two  hip  bones  willi  the  lower  extremities^  we  sliall,  in  this  view, 
eliminate  the  pelvic  division.  A  consideration  of  the  fact  tiiaCithe  spinal  nerves  enter 
the  s.-icnim  and  pass  through  oriticcs  liaving  tUc  same  anaumical  relations  as  the 
orifl.-;es  ia  the  verlebrtB,  would  point  to  the  propriety  of  plying  the  vertebrss  and 
the  saonim  a;id  coccyx  together,  but  the  physiological  connection  of  these  latter  bones 
with  the  pelvis  present  suillcient  reasons  for  the  division  here  made.  The  trunk  has 
also  1  sternum,  or  brea.st  bono,  and  1  hyoid,  or  tongue  bone  (see  Hyoid  Boxb  and 
Tosou;:),  making  in  all  54  bones.  The  ribs  are  described  under  tliat  title.  They  are 
shown  intlio  cut,  13  on  each  side;  7  true  and  6  false  or  floating  ribs.  \Tho  true  ribs  arj 
joined  to  the  sternum,  which  is  seen  to  consist  of  8  pieces,  viz.,  the  'manubrium,  tlie 
gladiolus,  and  the  cnsiform  cartilage.  Th3  manubrium  is  the  heart-shaped  piece  to 
which  the  internal  ends  of  the  clavicles  or  collar-bones  are  joined,  tlieir  external  cndi 
being  articilated  with  the  sliouMer-hlade,  or  scapula,  at  the  shoulder  joint,  as  seen  h 
the  cut.  See  Clavicle,  ante,  and  Scapdi^a,  anle.  The  gladiolus  is  the  middle  piece  of 
the  sternum,  with  which  the  7  true  ribs  articulate.  The  ensiform  cartilage  is  the  small 
Bpatula-.ih.iped  pieca  seen  pointing  downward  into  the  triangular  space  between  the  cnr- 
tilngus  of  ills  5  floating  or  false  rtbs.  The  vertcbKB  are  described  in  thciirticle  Spinal 
Column,  a.iie.  The  pelvis  (basin)  is  seen  in  the  middle  of  the  figure  supporting  tlio 
vertebral  olumn,  and  forming  wllli  the  thigh  bones  the  I»ip  joints.  The  upper  extremity 
is  divided  into  hones  of  the  shoulder,  3,  clavicle  and  acapula;  of  the  arm,'},  the  hume- 
rus (q.v.);  of  the  fore-arm,  2,  th*  radius  and  tlie  ulna;  of  the  wrist  or  carpus,  8;  of  the 
metacar)>us,  5;  and  of  the  phalanges  or  finger  bones,  14  =  83  bones  in  each  upper  extrem- 
ity, or  01  in  both.  For  a  description  of  the  boucs  of  the  upper  extremity  see  Hand,  onto. 
Passing  to  the  lower  extremities,  we  observe  the  femur  (q.v.)  Its  condyles  are  seen  to 
be  partly  covered  in  front  by  thoknee-pau  or  patella(q.v.)  Below  thi.'<  arc  seen  theboaes 
of  the  leg.  The  strong  bono  on  the  inner  side  of  oach  leg  is  the  tibia.  Its  upper  expanded 
extremity  or  head  forms  with  tho  condyles  of  the  femur  tlie  knee  joint,  and  its  lower 
expanded  extremity  forms  with  the.astragalus,  one  of  the  instep  bones,  tho  greater  part 
of  the  imkle  joint.  See  Leo,  ante,  and  Foot,  ante.  There  are  7  bonos  in  each  instep,  or 
tarsus,  5  in  the  metatarsus,  and  14  in  the  toes,  or  phalanges,  making  in  all  26  bones  ia 
each  foot.  These,  with  tho  leg,  patella,  and  femur,  comprise  30  bones  for  each  lower 
extremity,  or  6>)  for  both. 

SKEL'LIOS,  THE.  three  rocky  islands  on  the  Tvest  coast  of  Ireland,  about  8  m.  west 
of  Bolus  Head,  co.  Kerry,  in  long.  10°33'  west.  Tie  lights  on  the  Great  Skellig  are  the 
first  visii)le  lo  ships  crossing  the  Atlantic. 

BKELTDS^,  John,  an  early  English  satirical  poet,  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  about 
the  year  14u0.  but  whether  in  Norfolk  or  Cumberland  is  uncertain.  He  studied  at  both 
Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  received  from  each  the  academical  honor  of  laiireate.  Hia 
sovereign,  Henry  VII,  appointed  him  tutor  to  tlie  young  prince  Henry,  afterward  king 
Ilenrj^  \  III. ;  and  Erasmus,  in  allusion  to  his  learning,  styled  him  tlie  light  and  grace 
of  British  scholars.  At  this  time  Skelton  hhd  produced  some  translations,  written 
elegies  on  Edward  IV.  (1483)  and  the  duke  of  Northumberland  (1489).  and  was  autlinr 
of  some  stiff  court  masqnes  and  allegoiical  poems  of  little  or  no  merit.  He  entered 
the  church  in  1498,  and  lieoame  rector  of  Diss  in  Norfolk,  shortly  after  which  he  seems 
to  have  stnick  into  that  vein  of  original  vermicular  poetry,  addressed  to  the  multitude, 
for  which  he  is  nnique  among  our  elder  Imrds,  and  which  helpeil  to  fix  our  language. 
It  consists  in  a  flow  of  rattling  voluble  verse,  unrestrained  satire  and  jocularity,  and  a 
profusion  of  grotesque  imagery  mixed  up  with  Latin  and  slang  phrases.  At  times 
Bkelton  has  gleams  of  bright  fancy  and  snatches  of  pleasant  description.    Of  this  liigher 
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cIabs  b'bis  I%ilip  Sjkuhvta,  ■bpii)g..a  .poetical  Umentiition  made  by  a  young-  tnaidca 
(whose  charms  tliu-poat  4c!iaribes  with  great  gusto  and  miuuteuess)  over  the  loss  of  a  pe| 
bird  slaia  in  a  coovenl  of  .blaclc  nuns  at  Carowe  near  Norwicli.  The  most  humorous  o{ 
bis  picturca  of  low  life-M)fteD  coai'se  enouzU — are  fouad  in  the  piece  entitled  'I'/ie  Tufi\ 
ing  [or  browing]  of  Eiynor  Rummjfng,  an  ale-wife  at  Leutberhcad  in  Surrey.  Tliispoem 
was  Idgbly  popular^'and  was  often  reprinted  in  black-letter,  gnrnislied  with  a  ruda 
wood-cut  representation  of  ibe  fat  hostess.  His  best  satires  are  CoUn  Uloui,  aud  Wli^ 
Come  Te  riot  to  CourtT  The  former  is  a  general  satire  on  the  clergy;  aud  the  latter,  ik 
virulent  attack  on  cardinal  Wolsey,  whom  the  unscrupulous  poet  had  previously  lliiti 
tered,  but  who  had'diaappotutbd  him  of  a  prebend  which  be  coveted.  In  this  scurrilous . 
lampoon,  Wolsey  is  not  only  cliarged  with  aiTogance,  avuriciousnoss,  aud  incouti- 
neucv,  but  is  reminded  of  his  "base  original"  and  "greasy  genealogy,"  having  been 
"■CitsX  out  of  a  butchor's  stall"  The  enraged  cardinal  ordered  his  libeler  to  be  arrested. 
b»t  Skelton  took  refuge  in  the  sanotury  at  Westminster,  and  received  the  protection  of 
abbot  Islip.  From  thiaretreat  he  did  nut  dare  to  emerge,  but  continued  eileut  under 
its  sacred  shelter  till  b'is  death  in  1529.  The  "  pithy,  pleasaunt,  aud  profltabie  workes 
of  maister  Skelton,  Fbete  Laureate  "  were  collected  and  published  in  1668,  and  re- 
printed  in  1736.  An  edition,  carefally  edited  by  the  rev.  A.  £>yce,  was  issued  in  1848, 
in  3  vols.  8vo. 

SKEPTICISM  (Gr.  sitptomai,  "  I  consider  ")  strictly  denotes  that  condition  in  which 
the  mind  is  before  it  has  airived  at  conclusive  opinions — when  it  is  still  in  the  act  of 
refle<>ting,  ezamiuingt  or  pondering  over  subjects  of  thought.  Skepticism  is  there- 
fore  the  opposite  of  dogmatism  (sue  Dooma).  The  notion  of  "disbelief"  is  quite  a 
secondary  meaning  of  the  term.  Among  the  Greeks  a  tkeptikot,  "skeptic,"  was  origi- 
nally only  a  thuugbtful  person,  and  the  verb  skeptamai,  never  acquired  any  other  signill- 
catioa  than  "to  consider,"  But  inasmuch  as  the  mass  of  men  rush  to  conclusions  wiib 
baste,  and  assort  tlicm  with  far  more  positiveness  than  their  knowledge  warrants,  thS 
disoerning  few  of.  clearer  vision  or  cooler  head  are  often  brought  into  collision  with 
popular  beliefs — ihoro  especially  in  religion,  the  sphere  in  wluch  popular  beliefs  are 
most  numerous,  most  positive,  and  most  inconsiderate — aud  are  com|iel1ed  by  the  vio- 
lent shock  pveu  to  (hejr  rea-wn  to  "doubt,"  it  may  be  to  "  disbelieve"  what  they  hear 
afilrmed  by  the  multitudowith  indefensible  emphasis  of  speech.  Thus  it  is  that  in  com- 
mon pai'lance  a  skeptic  has  come  to  mean  nn  infidel,  and  skepticism  infidelity.  But  the 
field  of  thought  ir>  which  skepticism  properly  so-called  has  preferred  to  exercise  itself 
is  not  religion  but  philosophy.  Philosophical  skeptics  in  all  ages  and  countries  have 
generally  denied  or  at  least  doubted  the  trustworthiness  of  the  senses  as  vehicles  of 
absolute  tnith,  and  jk>  have  destroyed  the  very  possibility  of  Fpeculaiion.  In  ancient 
times  Pyrrhon  (q.v.),  in  modern,  David  Hume  (q.v.),  are  the  most  characteristic  npre- 
seututives  of  this  kind  of  skepticism. 

SSESBIES,  TKE  (skerry  is  a  term  for  any  isolated  sea-^rt  rock^,  small  islands  about 
3  miles  off  the  n.w.  coast  of  Anglesey,  having  a  light-house  117  ft.  high.  Bee  also 
Pestlaxd  Firth. 

SKEB'BYVOBE  i»  the  chief  rock  of  a  reef  which  lies  about  10  m.  s.s.w.  of  the  8.w, 
f  oint  of  the  island  of  Tiree  (q.v.),  and  34  m.  w.  of  lona.  This  reef,  wliich  stretches 
from  8  to  10  m.  in  a  w.s.w.  direction,  is  composed  to  compact  gneiss,  worn  smooth  by 
the  constant  action  of  the  waves,  and  was  long  a  terror  to  mariners,  having  caused  the 
loss  of  one  ship  annually  for  forty  years  previous  to  1844.  The  northern  light-house  eom- 
raisston  had  long  intended  the  erection  of  a  light-house  on  Skerryvore,  the  only  point  of 
this  dangerous  reef  which  could  afford  the  needful  foundiition;  but  the  difficulty  of 
landing  on  the  roek,  from  the  iramei:se  force  (three  tons  to  the  superficial  foot)  with 
which  the  .Atlantic  waves  beat  upon  it,  caused  the  del.iy  of  the  scheme  till  18i4.  when 
preparations  were  made  in  earnest.  The  design  and  superintendence  of  the  construction 
of  the  buitdine  were  intrusted  to  Mr.  Alan  Stevenson,  who  commenced  oporafions  on 
the  rock  in  1838,  following  generally  the  mode  adopted  by  his  father,  Mr.  Roliert  Ste- 
venson (q.v.),  in  the  construction  of  tiic  Bell  rock  (q.v.)light-hou«e:  and.  in  spiteof  occa- 
sional disasters  from  tempests,  completed  his  work  in  1844.  The  llght-housn  is  138J- 
ft.  high;  at  the  base  43  ft..  and  at  the  fop  16  ft.  in  diameter.  The  light,  a  revolving  one, 
is  produced  b.v  the  revolution  of  eight  large  animlar  Icn.ses  round  a  lamp  of  four  wicks, 
according  to  Frcsncl's  first  dioptric  system,  and  can  l)e  seen  at  a  distance  of  IS.  miles. 
Theoostof  erection  was  close  upon  £87,000.  Skenyvore  light-house  is  nearly  f  higlier 
thau  that  on  the  Bell  rock,  and  more  tiian  twice  as  high  as  the  KddvRtnne.-  A  small 
CTOup  of' rocks  belonging  to  this  reef,  and  situated  3  m.  'westward  of  the  light-house,  is 
known  as  Stevenson's  rocks. 

SKEW,  a  sloping  water-table — as  on  the  set-off  of  a  buttress,  the  cope  of  a  gable,  etc. 
This  term  is  more  generally  used  in  Scotland  than  in  England.  The  large  stone  at 
bottom  is  called  the  skew-putt. 

gEEW-BBISGE,  n-brldge  placed  obliquely  so  as  to  cross  a  road  or  rivor  nt  nn  angle 
not  a  right  angle.  Such  bridges,  built  of  stone,  are  not  easy  of  construction,  owing  to 
the  peculiar  twistefl  forms  wliich  the  voiis-soirs  assume,  and  were  scarcely  ever  used  till 
the  necessities'  of  railvay  carves  compelled  their  introduction.    They  are  evidently  a 
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Seat  improvraient  on  the  old-fashioned  mode  of  twistinx  a  nad,  fltot  to  the  right,  and 
en  to  the  left,  in  onlcT  to  get  the  bridge  at  right  angles  -  to  the  place  to  be 
eroased.  Since  the  introduction  of  iron  girders  as  the  supports  of  bridges,  skew-bridgcai 
have  become  easy  of  construction,  and  are  now  quite  g«narally  used. 

8EIBB£X£Eir,  a  market-t.  of  the  county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  and  situated  in  lat.  51*34' 
D.,  long.  9°  16'  w.,  distant  from  Cork  63  m.  s.w.    It  is  a  place  of  little  commerce,  nnd 

Iimost  entirely  without  manufactures.    The  pop.  in  1871  was  8,C93,  of  whom  8,209  were 
ioman  Catholics. 

SKID,  in  military  and  naval  language,  is  any  timber  which  ^  used  as  a  base  to  keep 
one  object  from  rcBting  on  another.  Thus,  a  row'ot  canuonln  atom  will  bo  kept  from 
the  gi'ouud  by  skids.  i 

Tlie  term  is  also  applied  to  the  drag  which  is  put  on  the  wheels  of  carriages  in  going 
vp  hills,  to  prevent  rolling  backward. 

SKIS'SAW,  a  mountain  in  Cumberland,  near  the  center  of  the  countv;  height,  3,023 
feet.    A  few  miles  to  the  s.  lie  Derwent  Water  and  the  town  of  Keswick. 

SEIMM£R,  a  name  .opplied  to  several  species  of  the  genus  itliynchopi  of  the  gull 
family  (tarida,  q.v.).  The  genus  bos  the  following  characteristics:  Bill  longer  tliaa  the 
)iead,  nearly  or  quite  straight,  compressed  laterally  to  the  end.  JiOwer  mandible  nearly 
'  one  inch  longer  than  the  upper,  and  square  at  the  point.  Upper  mandible  grooved  for 
the  reception  of  the  lower.  The  mechanism  is  remarkable,  being  adapted  to  cut  like 
scissors,  and  the  bird  is  sometimes  called  lemor-hill.  Tiie  wings  are  very  long  and  nar- 
row, with  the  first  quill  the  longest ;  tail  moderate  and  forked;  feet  moderately  long  ood 
slender,  with  an  indented  web;  hind  toe  elevated,  and  claws  curved  and  sharp.  R. 
'nigra  is  the  beeen-ciseavx,  and  eovpeur  d'  cau  of  the  French ;  shear-water,  cut-water, 
tlummcr,  and  black  skimmer  of  the  United  States,  and  the  piscator  of  the  Chilians.  The 
male  is  about  10  in.  long;  closed  wings  extend  4  in.  beyond  the  tail;  alar  expansion,  44 
inclies.  Length  of  the  lower  mandible  four  and  a  bnlf  inches;  upper,  three  and  a  half: 
both  mandibles  red,  tinged  with  orange  and  tipped  with  black'.  Upper  part  of  th4  head, 
iicck  and  back,  and  sciipulars  black;  wings  the  same  eseept  the  secondaries,  which  are 
■white  on  the  inner  vanes,  and  also  tipped  with  white.  The  forked  tail  having  block 
feathers,  broadlv  edged  on  cither  side  with  white;  tail  coverts  white  on  the  outer  sides, 
bliick  in  the  niiadle,  front,  checks,  neck  below  the  eye,  throat,  breast,  and  all  tbe  lower 
l)arts  white.  Legs  nnd  webbed  feet  red.  The  female  is  16  In.  long,  with  89  in.  wing 
CxpansloD ;  plumage  similar  to  that  of  the  male,  except  the  tail,  which  is  white  shafted 
and  broadly  centered  with  binck.  Mr.  Kutlall  says  that  it  is  a  bird  of  pnasage  in  the 
United  Stales,  appearing  in  New  Jersey,  its  most  northern  limit  as  he  tlimks,  from  lis 
tropical  quarters  in  early  May;  and  he  l>el!eve8.  it  passes  the  breeding  season  along  the 
whole  of  the  southern  coast  of  llie  United  Stales.  Their  oeBts  Imvo  been  found  along 
the  shores  of  cape  Mav  about  the  beginning  of  June.  They  ai«  made  by  scratchiog  a 
hollow  in  the  sand.  There  nre  usuolly  three  eggs,  wliich  are  nearly  two  inches  long  uy 
one  in  diameter;  white  with  brown  blotches,  some  of  them  large.  Bomctimes  a  ktisiicl 
of  eggs  arc  collected  from  a  single  sand  bar. 

SKIir.  Considered  in  its  general  physiological  and  liistolorical  (or  tcxtural)  relations, 
the  skin  is  merely  a  part  of  the  great  mucous  system  to  wfiloh  the  miicous  membrane 
and  secreting  glands  also  belong,  and  which  consists  of  two  essential  elements — a  4fl«- 
Vient  i^vc,  composed  of  simple  cutaneous  membrane,  and  ao  epUhelivm  of  nucleated 
particles  resting  on  it — while  beneath  the  l)a.sement  membrane  are  vessels,  nerves,  and 
connective  tissue.  Sec  Epithelicm  and  Mucotrs  Membrakes.  In  the  skin,  tlie  hard 
and  thick  epithelium  is  termed  cuticle  or  rjridermii,  and  (he  true  skin  below  if  is  termed 
the  derma  or  cu.li»  vera,  and  is  chiefly  formed  of  modified  and  very  dense  connective  (ot 
areolar  or  cellular)  tissue. 

The  cxlernnl  surface  of  the  skin  formed  by  the  cuticle  is  marked  by  furrows  of  dif- 
ferent kinds.  Some  (termed  furrows  of  motion)  occur  transversely  in  the  neighborhood 
of  joints,  on  the  side  of  flexion;  others  correspond  to  the  insertion  of  cutaneous  muscles; 
while  others,  of  quite  another  kind,  are  seen  in  aged  and  emaciated  persons,  nnd  after 
the  subsidence  of  any  great  distention  of  the  integument;  and  bcadrs  these  coarse  linex, 
most  parts  of  the  skin  nre  grooved  with  very  minute  furrows,  which  assume  various 
courses  in  relation  to  one  another.  Tliese  mmule  furrows  are  most  distinctly  seen  on 
the  piilmar  aspect  of  the  lisnd  nnd  flngcr.«,  and  on  the  sole  of  the  foot.  Tlie  outer  sur- 
face of  the  skin  also  presents  innumerable  pores  for  the  discharge  of  the  contents  of  the 
sudoripr.rnusnnd  sebaceous  follicles,  or  the  sweat  and  fat  glands;  and  the  mpdiflcationa 
of  epidermis  known  as  hair  nnd  nails  occur  on  the  same  surface. 

The  deep  layer  of  the  skin  consists  of  connective  tissue,  in  whl6h  both  the  white  and 
yellow  fibrous  elements  are  considerably  modified  as  to  the  proportions  in  whicli  they 
occur,  and  smooth  muscles  are  present  in  no  inconsiderable  quantity  in  some  parts  of 
the  skin.  Where  great  extensibility,  wiih  eln-iticity,  is  required,  the  _yellow  (elastio) 
element  predominates;  and  where  strength  and  resistance  are  specially  reqtiired,  n.' in 
the  sole  of  the  toot,  the  eiitit  is  chieiiy  composed  of  a  dense  intem-envine  of  the  wliite 
(inelastic)  element.  The  thickness  and  strength  of  this  layer  differ  greatly  in  different 
parts,  according  to  the  amount  of  resistance  required  against  pressure.  'Tho  skin  is 
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thicker  on  the  htnd«r  surface  of  the  body  than  in  front,  and  on  the  outer  ttian  on  the 
inner  sides  of  tlie  limbs.  "  It  is  unusually  thin  over  tlie  flexures  of  the  Joints.  It  is  par- 
ticularly delicate  in  tlie  eyelids,  and  proporlionably  so  io  some  other  situations  where 
great  mobility  is  demanded.  In  regions  wlilch  are  most  subject  to  external  pressure,  as 
the  soles  of  tue  feet,  It  is  firmly  united  by  very  dense  lanilnee  to  the  sub-cutaueous  fascia; 
and  the  intervals  Itetweeu  these  are  providea  with  pellets  of  fat,  formini;  a  cushion,  as 
an  additional  means  of  protection  to  tlie  delicate  organs  it  incloses  and  covers.  Anionir 
the  lower  animals  wc  may  notice  numberless  examples  of  an  analogous  kind." — Todd 
and  Bowman's  Phy»ialogiad  Anatomy  and  Phytioleffy  of  Man,  vol.  i.  p.  407.  The  blubber 
of  the  wliale  merely  represents,  in  a  very  exaggerated  form,  the  layer  of  fat  which  gen- 
erally occurs  in  the  sub-cutaneous  areolar  tissue  of  man  and  most  animals,  serving  as  a 
soft  bed  on  which  the  skiu  may  rest,  and  gives  the  appearance  of  plumpness  and  sym- 
metry to  the  outline  of  the  tiody.  It  is  on  the  external  surface  of  the  cutis  that  the 
p^Ue  papiOx,  or  true  organs  of  touch,  are  developed.  KOlUker  divides,  the  true  cutis 
into  the  "  reticular"  and  "  papillary"  portions,  the  latter  being  the  reddish-gray  external 
superficial  layer  which  contains  the  upper  portion  of  the  hair  follicles  and  cutaneous 
glands,  and  *hose  most  important  element  is  these  tactile  papills.  Tliey  are  most 
abundant  and  largest  in  the  palm  of  the  hand*  and  the  sole  of  the  foot,  while  in  the 
back  and  iu  the  outer  sides  of  the  limbs  they  are  almost  entirely  absent.  They  occur 
as  small,  semi-lransparent,  flexible  elevations,  which  are  usually  conical  or  club-shaped 
in  form;  but  in  certain  parts,  as  the  palm  of  the  hand,  present  numerous  points  (in 
which  case  they  are  termed  compound  papillae). 

The  thickness  of  the  true  skin  varies,  according  to  KOlliker,  from  4  of  a  line  to  a  line 
and  a  half.  In  its  chemical  characters  it  agrees  with  those  of  the  connective  tissue,  of 
which  it  is  principally  composed.  The  gelatine  which  it  yields  on  boiling  is  derived 
mainly  from  the  white  fibrous  tissue,  and  it  is  probably  this  element  which  is  principally 
concerned  in  theclianges  which  skin  undergoes  in  the  process  of  tanning.  Arteries  from 
the  sub-cutaneous  connective  tissue  freely  enter  into  the  structure  of  the  skiu,  and  are 
distributed  to  the  fat-lobulcs,  the  sudoriparous  and  sebaceous  (presently  to  be  described), 
the  hair  follicles,  the  piipillsa.  etc.  In  these  several  parts  they  terminate  in  a  close  net- 
work of  capillaries.  Those  parts  of  the  skin  which  border  upon  the  epidermis  arc  for 
the  most  part  very  freely  provided  with  nerves,  while  in  the  deeper  parts  the  nervous 
filaments  are  comparatively  scanty.  How  they  terminate  is  still  a  subject  of  di:ipute; 
bat  the  view  most  generally  adopted  is  that  they  end  in  loops. 

The  glands  occurring  in  the  skin  next  claim  our  consideration.  They  are  the  sudor- 
iparous  or  sweat  glamU,  the  sebaeeous  or  fat  glands,  and  the  ceruminoits  glands.  The  sweat 
glands  exist  in  almost  every  part  of  the  human  skin.  They  lie  in  small  pits  in  the  deepest 
parts  of  the  true  skin,  and  sodietimes  entirely  below  the  skin.  Their  orifices  can  be  seen 
In  the  middle  of  the  cross  grooves  that  intersect  the  ridges  of  the  papillse  on  the  hands 
and  feet,  their  arrangement  being  here  necessarily  regular,  while  in  other'parts  they  are 
irregularly  scattered.  Their  size  and  number  in  aiSereut  regions  of  the  skin  correspond 
with  the  amount  of  perspiration  yielded  by  each  part;  thus  they  are  nowhere  so  much 
developed  as  in  the  axilla  or  armpit.  In  that  part  of  this  region,  which  in  the  adult  is 
more  or  less  covered  with  hair,  they  form  a  layer  of  a  reddish  color,  of  about  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  thick.  They  are  soft,  and  more  or  less  flattened  by  their  pressure  on  one 
another,  being  imbedded  in  delicate  connective  tissue,  and  covert  and  permeated  with 
a  net-work  of  capillaries.  On  isolating  one  of  these  glands,  and  highly  magnifying  it, 
it  is  found  to  consist  of  a  solitary  tube,  intricately  raveled,  one  end  of  which  is  closed, 
and  hidden  within  the  glandular  mass,  while  the  other  emerges  from  the  gland.  The 
wall  of  the  tube  consists  of  an  outer  or  basement  membrane,  with  which  the  blood-vessels 
are  in  contact,  and  an  epithelium,  lining  the  interior,  the  former  disappearing  when  the 
tube  reaches  the  surface  of  the  papillse.  The  ducti  on  leaving  the  glana,  follows  a 
meandering  and  rather  spiral  direction  through  the  reticular  portion  of  the  cutis  to  the 
interval  between  the  papillse.  when  it  becomes  straight;  and  it  again  assumes  a  spiral 
course  in  perforating  the  cuticle.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  how  or  why  so  bcautliuUy 
regular  a  spiral  form  should  be  ^ven  to  the  cuticular  portion  of  the  duct,  which  is 
rather  wider  than  the  rest,  the  average  diameter  of  the  duct  being  y^  of  an  inch. 

The  sebaceous  glands  are  small  whitish  glands,  which  exist  in  almost  every  part  at  the 
Skin,  except  the  palms  and  soles,  and  are  especially  abundant  in  the  scalp,  face  (the  nose 
being  particularly  rich  in  them),  and  about  the  anus.  They  are  usually  connected  with 
the  hairs,  and  consist  of  a  duct  terminating  in  a  blind  pouch-like  or  pear-shaped 
extremity.  The  basement  membrane  of  these  glands  is  lined  by  an  epithelium,  in  the 
particles  of  which  are  included  granules  of  fatty  or  sebaceous  matter,  which,  having 
become  detached,  constitutes  the  secretion.  These  glands  are  the  seat  of  the  parasite 
known  as  aearus  foiliculorum. 

The  eeruminous  glands  are  brown  dmple  glands,  in  external  appearance  like  the 
Budoriparous  glands,  occurring  in  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  external  meatus  of  the 
^r.  They  yield  an  adhesive  bitter  secretion,  which  protects  the  membrane  of  the 
tympanum  from  the  access  of  dust,  insects,  etc. 

*  In  one  aquars  line  of  the  palm  o{  the  hand,  E.  H.  Weber  reckons  that  there  are  81  oompousd,  and 
Th>m  ISO  to  200  smaller  papUlse,  arranged  In  tolerabljr  regular  rows. 
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Wc  shall  conclude  by  tnTtfng  a  brief  rarvey  of  the  functions  of  the  skin,  omitting, 
however,  its  most  importaut  function,  touch  (q.v.).  Kcganled  as  a  protective  covering, 
the  Bl(iu  possesses  the  combined  advantages  of  tonghncss,  resistance,  flexilrflity,  and 
elasticity;  the  connective  frameworlc  Iwing  ilie  part  wliich  mainly  confers  these  proper- 
ties, altliough  tlie  epidermis  co  operates  wiili  it.  The  subcataneous  layer  of  fat,  and  the 
modifications  of  epidermis  in  various  forms,  as  Imirs,  wool,  featliers,  scales,  etc.,  serve 
for  the  preservation  of  warmth,  and  occasionally  (when  they  occur  as  claws,  talons,  etc.) 
as  means  of  offense  or  defense.  The  skin  is  the  seat  of  a  twofold  excretion,  viz.,  of 
that  fiii-med  by  tlie  sudoriparous  glands,  and  that  formed  by  the  sebaceons  glands.  The 
fluid  secreted  by  the  sudoriparous  glands  is  usually  foi-med  so  gnidunlly  that  the  •watery 
portions  of  it  esc  ipe  by  evaporation  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  surface;  but  in  certain' 
conditions,  as  during" 8tr(mg  exercise,  or  when  the  external  heat  is  excessive,  or  in 
certain  iHseaseS,  or  when  the  evaporation  is  prevented  by  the  application  of  a  texture 
inipermeahle  to  air,  as  for  example  oiled  silk,  or  the  material  known  as  mackintosh,  o% 
india-rubber  cloth,  the  secretion,  instead  of  evaporating,  collects  on  the  skin  in  tiie  form 
of  drops  of  fluid.  When  it  is  stated  that  the  sweat  contains  urea,  lactates,  extractive 
matters,  etc.,  and  that  the  amount  of  watery  vapor  exhaled  from  the  skin  is,  on  an 
average,  2^  lbs.  daily  (according  to  Valentin's  observation),  the  importance  of  the  sudor- 
iparous glands  as  organs  of  excretion  will  be  at  once  manifest.  Moreover,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  from  the  experiments  of  Scharllftg,  Gerlach,  and  others,  that  the 
importance  of  the  skin  as  a  respiratory  organ  Is  far  from  inconsiderable,  very  appreciable 
quantities  of  carbonic  acid  being  exhaled  hourly  by  the  external  surface  of  tlie  bod^. 
In  (he  amphibia,  in  which  the  skin  is  thin  and  moist,  tlie  cutaneous  respiration  is 
extreniely  active;  and  that  the  respiratory  function  of  the  skin  in  the  higher  animals  is' 
also  consKlerablo.  is  proved  not  only  by  measuring  the  excreted  carbonic  acid,  iiut  by  the 
fact  that  if  the  skin  is  covered  with  an  impei'meal)Ie  varnish,  or  if  the  body  be  inclosed, 
all  but  the  head,  in  a  caoutchouc  dress,  animals  soon  die,  as  if  asphyxiated,  their  heart 
and  lungs  being  gorged  with  blood,  and  their  temperature  before  death  gradually  falling 
many  degrees.  The  secretion  of  the  sebaceous  glands  is  a  semi-fluid  oity  mass,  which 
often  solidifies  into  a  white  viscid  tallow-like  matter  on  the.s'arface  or  in  the  glandular 
ducts,  from  which  it  can  be  removed  by  pressure,  in  a  form  resembling  that  of  a  small 
whitish  worm  or  maggot.  Under  the  microscope,  cells  containing  fat,  free  fat  mixed 
witli  epidermic  scales,  and  sometimes  crystals  of  cholesterin,  arc  observed.  Its  chemical 
constituents,  in  addition  to  water,  are  a  peculiar  nitrogenous  matter  resembling  casein, 
fat  (consisting  of  palmitin  and  olein,  soaps  composed  of  palmitic  and  oleic  adds),  choles 
terin,  earthy  phosphates,  and  chlorides  and  phosphates  of  the'alknlle<i.  Its  purpose 
seems  to  be  that  of  keeping  the  skin  moist  and  supple,  and  by  its  oily  nature,  of  hinder- 
ing too  rapid  evaporation.  Moreover,  considered  as  an  excretion,  it  must  take  a  share 
in  the  purification  of  the  blood. 

The  skin  is,  moreover,  an  orj!:an  of  absorption:  mercurial  preparations,  when  rubbed 
into  the  skin,  have  the  same  action  as  when  given  internally.  Potassio-tartrate  of  anti- 
mony, when  rubbed  into  the  skin  in  the  K>rm  of  ointment  or  solution,  may  excite 
vomiting,  or  an  eruption  extending  over  the  whole  body,  and  many  other  illnstrations 
might  be  given.  The  effect  of  rubbing  Is  probably  to  force  the  particles  of  the  matter  into 
the  orifices  of  the  glands,  where  they  are  more  easily  absorbed  than  they  would  be 
through  the  epidermis.  It  has  been  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Madden,  Berthold, 
and  others,  that  the  skin  has  the  power  of  absorbing  water,  although  to  a  less  extent! 
than  occurs  in  thin-skinni'd  animals,  snch  as  frogs  and  lizards.  This  fact  has  a  pnictical 
application.  In  severe  ca-^es  of  dysphagia — dimcult  .swallowing — when  not  even  fluids 
can  be  taken  into  the  stomach,  immersion  in  a  bath  of  warm  water,  or  of  milk  and 
water,  may  assuage  the  thirst.  Sailors,  also,  when  destitute  of  fresh  water,  find  their" 
urgent  thirst  allayed  by  soaking  their  clothes  in  salt  water. 

The  disea-ie*  of  the  skin,  and  their  cIiLssification  into  genera  and  species,  have  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  during  the  last  century;  but 
none  of  the  proposed  classifications  are  very  satisfactory.  The  more  important  affec- 
tions are  noticed  in  special  articles.    See  Eczema,  and  Ecthyma. 

8XIKK.  or  ScwK,  8cineu$  ojpdnalis,  a  saurian  reptile,  found  in  the  north  of  Africa, 
and  in  some  parts  of  Asia.  It  is  from  6  to  8  in.  long,  generally  of  a  reddish-duu  color, 
with  darker  transverse  bands,  a  wedge-shaped  head,  and  four  pretty  strong  limbs.  It 
has  been  in  great  repute  for  ima^nary  medicinal  virtues  from  remote  times;  it -was 
largely  imported  on  this  account  into  ancient  Rome,  and  is  still  in  high  esteem  in  tlie 
east,  dried  skinks  finding  a  ready  sale  in  many  places,  as  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  There 
is  almost  no  disease  for  which  it  has  not  l)eett"supposcd  to  be  a  cure. — The  skink  belongs 
to  the  family  scincida,  which  is  interesting  as  one  of  the  connecting  links  between 
saurians  and  serpents.  The  skink  itself  is  in  general  appearance  quite  liziird-like;  but 
in  some  of  the  allied  genera,  the  limbs  become  rudimentary,  or  nearly  so.  In  some,  on* 
of  the  pairs  is  wanting;  and  even  the  slow  worms  {anqvit)  are  by  many  naturalists  rect 
oned  in  this  family,  in  which  the  limbs  are  not  manifest  externally,  although  they  mar 
be  observed  on  careful  dissection.  Among  the  genera  in  which  the  four  limbs  are  all 
externally  manifest,  although  very  small  and  imperfect,  is  ««p»,  sometimes  made  the 
type  of  a  separate  family,  eepiidai,  in  which  the  boay  ia  much  elongated  and  snake-like. 
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SKIN-MOTH,  a  name  ^ven  to  certain  coleoptera  which  attack  Bkina  and  furs,  and 
{R^pATed  animals  in  Eoological. collections.  The  most  common  are  der-mentei  vulpinvi, 
dsmiMte  lardarivs,  and  anthrenvt  muteorum.  The  two  first  mentioned  of  these  insects 
•re  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and'  are  very  destructive,  hotli  in  the  larval  and 
hnagro  condition.  The  anthrenut  is  only  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  long.  The  best 
antidote  for  them  all  is  benzine.  As  a  preventive  the  skins  should  he  treated  widi 
arsenic  during  the  tanning  or  preparing  process. 

SKINNER,  Thomas  Habvet,  d,d.,  ij,.d.,  1791-1871 ;  b.  N.  C. ;  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton college  in  1800;  studied  law  for  18  months;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1812;  was  col- 
lea^e  of  Dr.  Janeway,  Philadelphia,  1818-16;  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Presbyterian  church, 
Philadelphia,  1816-32;  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  at  Andover  theological  seminary, 
1832-35;  pastor  of  Mercer  st.  church,  1835-48;  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  and  pastom 
theology  in  Union  theological  seminary.  New  York,  from  1848  to  his  dealJi.  He 
publislied  ReUgitm  of  the  Bible;  Aids  to  Preaefung  and  Hearing;  Hint*  to  Cfn-istiani; 
jSdigiout  Life  of  IVancia  Markoe;  Vinet's  Pastoral  Thtology  and  Eomileties  (translated); 
Dueuttions  in  Theology. 

■KIPS,  large  square  baskets,  lined  with  leather  or  skin,  used  in  spinning-mills  for 
carrying  the  bobbins  of  yarn;  sometimes  they  are  made  entirely  of  thick  hides.  Wood 
or  tmsket-work  would  be  apt  to  catch  aiid  break  the  delicate  threads. 

ftKlFIOB',  a  market  t.  of  England,  county  of  York,  is  finely  situated  in  a  broad  and 
fertile  valley,  near  the  river  Aire,  about  88  m.  w.  of  York,  and  10  n.n.w.  of  Bradford. 
Bkipton  carries  on  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  and  is  a  station  on  the 
Leeds  and  Ea-^t  Lancashire  railway  and  on  the  Midland  line.    Pop.  '71,  6,0^.  ' 

BKI2M1SEEBB  are  soldiers  operating  in  loose  array,  two  together— i.e.,  front  and 
rear,  with  a  lateral  distance  of  about  six  paces  between  the  mes.  When  the  ai-my 
edvanccE,^  the  ground  in  front,  and  for  some  distance  on  each  flank,  is  usually  covered 
by  ekinnisliers,  to  prevent  surprise.  If  cavalry  cbme  suddenly  on  them,  tliey  rush 
together,  and  form  imall  .<'quarc8,  called  rallying  squares.  Skirmishers  fire  independentlf 
at  tlieir  own  discretion ;  but  the  rule  is,  that  One  of  the  two  men  composing  a  file  should 
always  have  his  rifle  loaded.    Orders  are  communicated  by  the  sound  of  bugle. 

SSIBBET,  Sivm  sifarvm,  a  perennial  plant  of  the  natural  order  vmbeUifera,  a  native 
of  China  and  Japiin,  but  which' has  long  been  cultivated  in  gardens  in  Europe  for  the 
Fake  of  its  roots,  which  are  tuberous  and  clustered,  sometimes  6  in.  long,  and  of  the 
thickness  of  the  finger.  They  are  sweet,  succulent,  and  nutiitious,  with  a  somewhat 
aromatic  flavor,  and  when  boiled,  arc  a  very  agreeable  article  of  food.  A  kind  of  spirit- 
uous liquor  is  sometimes  made  from  tlicm.  Good  sugar  can  also  be  extracted.  Skirret 
was  at  one  time  more  cultivated  in  Britain  than  it  is  at  present,  although  there  seems  to 
be  no  good  reason  for  its  having  fallen  into  disrepute.  It  is  propagated  either  by  seed 
or  by  very  small  offsets  from  the  roots.  It  has  a  stem  of  2  to  8  ft.  high ;  the  lower  leaves 
pinnate,  with  oblong-serrated  leaflets,  and  a  hcait-shnpcd  terminal  leaf,  the  upper  ones 
temate  with  lanceolate  leaflets. 

SKIBTIHO,  the  board  round  tlie  bottom  of  the  walls  of  rooms.  When  large,  it  is 
called  a  base-plinib. 

SKITTLES,  a  game  very  popular  in  England  among  the  frequenters  of  public-liouses. 
It  is  usually  played  in  a  covered  shed,  called  a  skittle  alley,  about  60  ft.  in  length.  The 
skittles  are  macle  of  lianl  wood ,  and  they  are  ploccd  upon  the  floor  of  the  shed  in  a 
square  with  one  corner  toward  the  player.  The  player  throws  a  wooden  ball,  and  tries 
to  knock  down  the  whole  of  the  skittles  in  a  given  number  of  throws.  The  rules  of  the 
gsme  vary  in  different  places.  It  is  sometimes  called  "ninepins,"  from  the  number  of 
skittles  used. 

RKOFIK',  a  t.  of  Russia,  government  of  Riazan,  and  160  m.  s.e.  of  Moscow,  is  situated 
on  the  Verda,  a  tributary  of  tlie  Oka,  which  is  itself  a  tributary  of  the  Volga.  It  has 
manufactures  of  Russian  leather,  and  a  trade  in  com  and  cattle.    Pop.  '67,  9,511. 

SKUA,  or  Skua  Gtn.ii,  Lettris,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  larirus,  also  known  by 
the  name  Jaoer  (6er.  hunter),  and  differing  from  the  gulls  in  having  the  upper  man- 
dible more  hooked  at  the  tip,  and  the  nostrils  larger  and  further  forward  in  the  bill,  the 
base  of  which  is  covered  with  a  cere.  The  skuas  are  bold  and  powerful  birds,  and  gen- 
erally obtain  their  food  by  pursuing  gulls  or  terns,  and  causing  them  to  dii^gorge  the  fish 
which  they  have  captured,  which  they  dart  upon  and  seize  in  the  air.  They  also  eat 
eggs  and  small  birds.  The  Common  Skua  iL..eaUiraeUt)ia  fully  2  ft.  in  length,  of  a 
tm>wn  color,  with  lighter  strealcs  on  the  head  and  neck.  It  inhabits  the  northern  seas, 
and  breeds  in  some  of  the  Shetland  isles. 

KEULL.  The  skull  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  cranium  and  the  face.  In  human 
anatomy,  it  is  customary  to  describe  the  former  as  consisting  of  8  and  the  latter  of  14 
bones;  the  8  cranial  bones,  which  constitute  the  brain-case,  being  the  occipital,  iiroparit' 
tal,  fronuU,  tieo  temporfU,  tptunund,  and  ethmoid;  while  the  14  facial  bones  are  the  two 
nasal,  tw)  mprrior  maxff/ary,  two  ladirymal.  tvio  malar,  tieo  palate,  two  inferior  turbinated, 
vomer,  and  inferior  maxillary.  The  bones  of  the  ear,  the  teeth,  and  the  Wormian  bones  are. 
not  included  in  this  enumeration.    The  morpholog^t,  however,  who  wishes  to  trace. 
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out  the  fandamental  similarUr  of  type  in  the  etructuzo  of  the  varioiu  modiflations 
of  the  vertebrate  skull,  will  not  be  content  with  this  {U'raugeinent,  in  wliich,  a«,  for 
example,  in  the  occipital,  temporal,  and  splienoid  bones,  the  human  anatomist  consid- 
eiB  as  a  single  bone  an  osseous  mass  cousistlng  primarily  in  man,  and  persiateutly  is 
eoiae  of  the  lower  vertebrates,  of  several  distinct  pieces  or  elements.  Postponing  to  th« 
close  of  this  article  any  remarks  un  the  structure  of  the  vertehi-iite  skull  generally,  we 
shall  proceed  to  notice  the  ordinary  anatomical  relations  of  the  human  skull.  The  de- 
velopment  of  the  skull  is  a  subject  of  great  interest,  not  only  in  itself,  but  as  throwing 
ilght  on  many  points  which  the  study  of  the  adult  skull  would  fail  to  explain.  At  a  very 
early  period  of  fetal  existence,  the  cerebrum  is  inclosed  in  a  membranous  capsule  exter- 
nal to  the  dura  mater,  and  in  close  contact  with  it.  This  is  the  tirst  rudiment  of  tlie 
skull,  the  cerebral  portion  of  wliich  is  consequently  formed  before  there  is  any  indica- 
tion of  a  facial  part.  Soon,  however,  four  or  five  processes  jut  from  it  on  either  side  of  the 
Tncsialline,  which  grow  downwanl,  incline  toward  each  other,  and  unite  to  form  a  series  of 
inverlcd  arches,  from  which  the  face  is  ultimately  developed.  Imperfect  development 
»r  ossification  of  these  rudimentary  parts  of  the  face  gives  rise  to  the  peculiarities  knowa 
as  "  hare-lip"  and  "  cleft-palate,"  or  in  very  extreme  coses  to  the  form  of  monstrosity 
termed  "Cyclopean,"  iu  which,  from  absence  of  the  frontal  processes,  the  two  orbita 
form  a  single  cavity,  and  tlie  eyes  are  more  or  less  blended  in  the  mesial  line. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  succession  of  events  that  occur  in  the  ordi- 
nary or  normal  aevelopment  of  the  skull.     Cartilage  is  fosmcd  at  the  base  of  the  j 


Vtg,  1. — Side  view  of  Human  Sicull. 


t,  Frontal  bone;  2,  Parietal  bone:  3,  Occipital  bone;  4, 
Temporal bon«  (equamous  portion);  4*,  Do.  (mastoid 
portion);  3,  Sphenoid  bone;  6,  Malar  bone;  7.  Nasal 
bone;  8,  Superior  maxillary  or  jaw  bona;  B,  Inferior 
maxillary  or  jaw  bone. 


Tta. 


1.  Anterior  fontanelle:  2,  Posterior  fan- 
tanelle;  8,  Ra«ittal  xiiture;  4. 4,Coron- 
altniture;  5  lUmbdoidal  suture;  5,fii 
Parietal  bones:  T.  7,  Trro  halves  of 
the  frontal  bone,stlll  unnnKed;  8,  Oc- 
cipital bone. 


branous  capsule,  which  has  been  already  described  as  thrown  round  the  brain,  and 
capable  of  enlarging  with  it.  This  is  speedily  followed  by  the  deposition  of  ossific  mat- 
ter at  various  points  of  the  capsule,  which  soon  becomes  converted  into  flnkes  of  bone, 
which  afford  protection  for  the  brain,  while  the  intervening  portions,  which  remain 
membranous,  permit  the  skull  to  expand  as  its  contents  enlarge.  The  formation  of 
these  bony  flakes  on  the  convexity  of  the  cranium  is  soon  followed  by  the  appearance 
of  osseous  nuclei  in  the  cartilage  at  the  base,  corresponding  to  the  future  occipital  and 
sphenoid  bones.  Lastly,  the  various  bones,  some  orginating  in  membrane,  and  some 
in  cartilage  (as  described  in  the  article  Ossificvtion),  approach  one  another  by  gradual 
eQtar°;ement,  and  become  united  In  vnriuous  ways,  so  as  to  form  a  continous,  and  ulti- 
mately an  unyielding  bony  case,  which,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Humphrey,  "is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  defense  of  the  brain,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  organs  of  specinl 
tense,  and  for  the  attachment  of  the  ligaments  and  muscles  by  which  the  skull  is  snp- 
ported  and  moved  on  the  spine." — The  Human  SkeUton,  p.  MB.  At  tlie  period  of  birth 
most  of  the  principal  bones  linve  grown  into  apposition  with  their  neighbors,  forming 
the  »uture»  (q.  v.),  but  one  large  vacuity  remains  at  the  meeting-point  of  the  parietal  and 
frontal  bones,  which  is  termed  the  anterior  foutanelle.*  which  does  not  close  till  the  sec- 
ond year  after  birth,  and  sometimes  remains  open  much  longer.  The  deficiency  of  the 
osseous  brain-case  at  this  position  not  only  facilitates  the  act  of  delivery,  but  Biao  acts, 
according  to  Humphry,  to  some  extent  like  a  safety-valve  during  the  first  months  of 
infantile  life,  at  which  time  the  brain  bears  an  unusually  large  proportion  to  the  rest  of 

*  So  called  from  the  pulsations  of  the  brain,  which  may  be  here  Been,  resembllne  the  rising  of  water 
M  a  spring  or  fountain.  There  are  two  fontanellea  in  the  mesial  line,  as  shown  In  Fig  2,  and  two  lateral 
tentaiieUes  on  either  side,  as  iliown  in  Fig.  & 
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the  body,  and  ia  liable  to  sodden  yariatioiM  of  size  from  temporal^  congestion,  sudden 
irasting  of  its  substance,  and  other  cauoee.  Tlie  sutures  remain  distinct  Ion:;  nfter  tiie 
ciosure  of  tlie  fontaoelles,  and  probably  senre  a  purpose  botli  in  permitting  an  increase 
o<  the  size  of  the  cranium  br  the  growth  of  the  bones  at  their  edges  (althougli  tlie  enlarge- 
ment of  the  cranial  cavity  does  not  entirely  depend  upon  this  growth  at  tlie  edges),  and 
in  diminishing  and  dispersing  vibrations  from  blows,  and  thus  contributing  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  brain. 

The  number  of  centers  of  ossification  in  tlie  skull  Is  tolerably  constant;  each  bone 
having  a  certain  number.  (Tims  the  occipital  has  7  centers,  the  temporal  5,  the  sphenoid 
12,  etc;  the  total  number  being  alxiut  59).  In  addition  to  these,  centers  frequently  occur 
in  the  course  of  the  sutures,  givine  rise  to  independent  pieces,  which  are  culled  the  oms 
tri^iutra,  or  the  Wormian  bontt.  They  are  regarded  by  Humphry  as  stop-gaps,  developed 
in  the  membranous  covering  of  the  brain,  when  the  extension  of  the  regular  oesecas 
nnclei  is  likely,  for  some  reason,  to  be  iiisufBcient  to  cover  in  the  cranial  c:ivity;  and 
titis  view  is  supported  by  the  observation  that,  in  cases  of  rickets  and  hydreccphalus,  the 
Wormian  bones  are  especially  abundant. 

After  the  sutures  have  been  formed,  and  the  skull  has  acquired  a  certain  thick- 
ness, a  process  of  resorption  commences  in  the  interior  of  tlie  bones,  and  reduces  tne 
originally  dense  structure  to  a  more  or  less  cellular  or  cancellated  state.  The  interior 
thus  altered  is  called  the  d^f>lo»,  and  by  this  change  the  weight  of  the  skull  is  much 
diminished,  while  its  strengtli  is  scarcely  affected.  ' 

The  diplOe  usually  begins  to  be  apparent  about  tlie  tenth  year,  and  is  most  developed 
in  those  skulls  which  are  thickest.  Dr.  Humphry  has  observed  it  to  be  especially 
thick  in  idiots,  and  wliere  the  brain  Is  small.  "  Hence,"  he  observes,  "the  propriety  of 
the  term  tliick-headed,  as  a  synonym  for«to;»if,  derives  some  confirmation  from  anatomy." 
A  contiDuation  of  the  same  process  of  i-esorption,  which  causes  tlie  diploe,  gives  rise  to 
the  formation  of  the  cavities  known  as  the  frontal  and  sphenoid  sinuses.  Tuc  formiition 
of  the  diploe  divides  the  walls  of  the  cranium  into  three  layers,  viz.,  an  outer  tough<hiycr; 
an  inner  dense,  brittle,  and  somewhat  glass-like  layer,  known  as  the  viti-eoua  table  or 
layer;  and  tlie  intervening  cancellous  diploe.  The  vitreous  table  being  more  brittle  than 
the  outer  layer,  is  apt  to  be  fissured  to  ag^reater  extent  in  fracture  of  the  skull;  and  is 
even  sometimes  broken  while  the  outer  layer,  which  received  the  blow,  has  remained. 
Mitire;  although  the  diploe  must  liave  great  power  in  lessening  the  concussions  trans- 
mitted from  tlie  outer  to  the  inner  layer  of  the  skull.  The  growth  of  Hie  skull  after  the 
seventh  year  proceeds  slowly,  but  a  slight  increase  goes  on  to  about  the  age  of  twenty.  < 
The  skull-bones  are  freely  supplied  with  blood  from  arteries  which  pass  from  the  durnj| 
mater  internally  and  the  pericranium  externally,  through  the  numerous  foramina 
observed  on  both  surfaces;  the  blood  being  returned  by  veins  which  take  various  di- 
,  lections 

The  fact  that  concussion  of  the  bmin  scarcely  ever  proves  fatal,  unless  there  is  also 
fracture  of  the  skull,  affords  the  most  distinct  evidence  that  the  skull  is  constructed  in 
such  a  manner  that  so  long  as-  it  maintains  its  integrity,  it  Is  able  to  protect  its  con- 
tents from  serious  lesion.  This  marvelous  protective  power  is  due  to  its  rounded  shape 
whereby  its  strength  is  increased,  and  in  consequence  of  which  blows  tend  to  glide  off 
it,  without  doing  material  damage.  Moreover,  the  curved  lines  or  ridges  which  may  be 
traced  round  tlie  skull  tend  to  strengthen  it.  The  weakest  part  of  the  skull  is  at  the 
base.  Hence,  notwithstanding  its  removal  from  exposure  to  direct  injury  and  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  the  soft  parts,  fracture  takes  place  more  frequently  at  the  base  than 
at  any  other  part  of  the  skull,  fracture  often  taking  place  here  even  when  the  skuU 
was  not  broken  at  the  part  struck.  There  are  two  points  in  the  architecture  of  the 
bones  of  the  fare  which  deserve  especial  notice,  viz.,  (1)'  the  great  strength  of  the  naeal 
areh,  and  (2)  the  immobility  of  the  upper  jaw,  which  is  ^xed  by  three  buttresses,  the  na- 
sal, the  Kygomatic,  and  the  pterygoid. 

The  base-of  the  skull.'whether  seen  from  within  or  from  below,  presents  many  objects 
of  physiological  interest  in  relation  to  the  nervous  system.  As  seen  from  within ,  the  base 
presents  on  each  side  three  fossae,  corresponding  to  the  a:iterior  and  middle  lobes  of  the 
cerebrum  and  to  the  cerebellum.  These  fossae  are  marked,  as  is  the  whole  skull-cap,  bv 
the  cerebral  convolutions,  and  they  contain  numerous  "  foramina"  and  "fissures"  which 
.give  passage  to  various  sets  of  nerves  and  blood-vessels.  The  external  or  outer  surface 
of  the  base  of  the  skull,  if  wo  consider  it  from  before  backward,  is  formed  by  the 
palate  processes  of  the  superior  maxillary  and  palate  bones;  the  vomer;  the  pterygoid 
and  spinous  processes  of  the  sphenoid  and  part  of  its  body;  the  under  surface  of  the 
temporal  bones,  and  by  the  occipital  bone.  The  most  important  of  the  parts  which  it 
presents  are  named  in  the  description  of  Fig.  3. 

The  anterior  region  of  the  skull,  which  forms  the  face,  is  of  an  irregularly  oval  form, 
and  the  bones  are  so  arranged  as  to  inclose  the  cavities  for  the  e^es,  the  nose,  and  the 
mouth,  and  to  give  strength  to  the  apparatus  for  masticating  the  food.  The  size  of  the 
face  and  the  capacity  of  the  cranial  cavity  stand  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  one  another,  as 
may  be  readily  seen  by  comparing  vertical  sections  (through  the  mesial  line)  of  human 
ana  other  mammalian  skulls:  and  if,  in  place  of  mammniian  skulls,  we  lake  skills  of 
lower  vertebrates  (the  crocodile,  for  example),  this  ratio  is  far  more  striking.  In  man 
the  face  is  at  its  minimum  as  compared  with  the  cranial  cavity,  chiefly  in  consequence 
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of  the  facial  bones  being  airan;^  in  a  bearly  vertical  manner  bencRtli  the  cnmium, 
instead  of  projecting  in  front  of  it.  Tlie  human  face  is  also  remarkable  for  its  relatively 
^reat  breadtli,  whicu  allows  the  orbits  for  the  reception  of  the  eyes  to  be  placed  in  front 
instead  of  on  the  sides  of  tlie  bead,  and  renders  their  inner  walls  nearly  parallel.  "  This 
parullelism,"  stiys  Dr.  Humphry,  "in  man  is  associated  with  the  parallelism  of  the  optic 
axes,  and  contributes  to  that  clear,  itccuratc,  and  steady  vision  which  results  from  the 
ready  convergence  of  the  eyes  upon  every  object."  Each  orbit  is  of  a  pyramidal  form, 
Willi  the  apex  behind,  and  is  composed  of  seven  bones — viz.,  the  frontal,  ethmoid,  lach- 
rymal, sphenoid,  superior  maxillary,  malar,  and  palate,  which  lost  contributes  very 
slightly  to  the  human  orbit,  but  is  an  important. constituent  in  the  orbit  of  many  ani- 
mals.    The  uasal  cavities  have  been  suQiciently  de8Crit)ed  in  the  article  Noee. 

The  different  varieties  of  mankind  present  certain  well-marked  and  characteristic 
peculiarities  in  the  form  of  the  skull.  There  are  tiiree  typical  formt  of  the  skull  which 
seem  to  be  well  established  from  the  examination  and  comparison  of  a  large  number  of 
crania — viz.,  l\\e  prognatlums,  the  pyramidal,  and  the  otal  or  elliptical  cranium.  When 
the  upper  juw  slopes  forward,  the  insertion  of  the  teeth,  instead  of  being  perpendicular, 
is  obhque.  A  skull  with  tliis  peculiarity  is  prognathmis  or  prognathic  (6r.  pro,  forward, 
and  pvuttAo*,  a  jaw);  the  opposite  condition  being  termed  ortkognatlu>us  or  orlhognaihtc 
(Gr.  orthoi,  upright).  The  uegro  of  the  Guinea  coast  and  the  negrilo  of  Australia  present 
the  progonthous  character  tn  its  most  marked  form.  The  pyramidal  form  is  character- 
ized by  tlie  bretidlh  and  flatness  of  the  face,  which,  with  the  narrowness  of  Uie  forehead, 
gives  this  sht<pe  to  the  head.  The  Mongolian  and  Esquimaux  skulls  belong  to  this  type. 
The  oval  or  elliptical  type  is  that  which  is  presented  by  the  natives  of  western  or  south- 
ern Europe,  and  which  is  not  distinguished  by  any  particular  feature  so  niucli  as  by  the 
absence  of  the  longitudimil  projection  of  the  first  type,  or  the  lateral  projection  of  the 
second,  and  by  a  general  symmetry  of  the  whole  configuration.  The  length  of  the 
akuU,  which  to  a  great  degree  corresponds  to  the  degree  of  development  of  the  posterior 
ccrebtal  lobes,  has  been  taken  by  the  late  prof.  Heizius  as  a  basis  of  cla.s^itication.  He 
arranges  all  the  varieties  of  mankind  into  two  great  ciiisses — tlie  dolicoccp/ialcp,  or  long- 
head»,  whose  celebral  lobes  completely  cover  the  cerebellum;  and  the  brachycepliala,  or 
thort-keadt,  in  whom  the  cerebral  lobes  do  not  extend  so  far.  Each  of  these  classes  con- 
.tains  ortlu>gnatliovi  and  prognalhou*  varieties.     See  Ethkoloot. 

It  has  been  already  stated  in  the  article  Skeleton  that  the  skull  is  only  the  anterior 
prolongation  of  the  backbone,  and  that  it  consists  of  four  vertebrn  or  segments,  corres- 
ponding to  the  four  consecutive  cnlargtments  of  the  nervous  fysttm  which  ultimately 
form  the  brain— viz.,  the  rhineneephahu,  ibe  protencffhalon,  the  mcMiiccjhalon,  and  the 
epenceplialon — embrj'onic  segments  giving  rise  to  the  nerves  of  smell,  sight,  taste,  and 
hearing.  These  four  vertcbrte,  taken  from  behind  fonvard,  are  termed  the  occipital, 
the  parietal,  the  frontaU  and  the  nasal  vertebrK.  For  the  anatomical  evidence  by  which 
these  cranial  vcrtebne  are  i-esolved  into  the  essential  elements  of  a  vertebra,  as  described 
in  the  article  Skeleton,  we  must  refer  to  prof.  Owen's  various  works  on  the  skeleton, 
or  to  the  admirable  summaries  of  them  contained  in  Humphry  On  the  Human  HkeUlon 
(for  which  we  are  indebted  to  mnny  of  the  details  intioducecf  into  thi^ article),  ar,d  to 
Holden's  Human  Oste^ogy.  There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  who  originated 
*'  The  Theory  of  the  Vertebrate  Skull, "  The  claim  undoubtedly  rests  between  Goethe, 
the  great  poet,  and  Oken,  one  of  the  most  original  and  distinguished  comp-trative  anat- 
omists of  the  early  part  of  the  present  eenturj'.  We  l>elieve  the  truih  to  be  that  the  idea 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  skull  flashed  across  the  poet's  mind  in  1780,  but  that  nothing 
definite  was  published  on  the  subject  till  1807,  when  Oken  independently  arrived  at  and 
promulgated  similar  views.  Our  limiteti  space  has  prevented  us  from  noticing  the  skull 
of  birds,  reptiles,  or  fishes.  On  these  subjects  the  reader  is  referred  to  IIuxlej''8  Leciura 
an  Comparative  Anatofny,  1$64,  in  which  the  structure  and  devehipmcnt  of  the  human 
skull,  as  well  OS  the  skulls  of  all  the  lower  vertebrate  animals,  are  most  copiously  and 
philnsophically  discussed. 

Fracture  of  the  ekuU  is  an  accident  of  such  importance  as  to  demand  a  special  para- 
graph. As  already  remarked,  fracture  may  take  place  either  in  the  vault  or  at  the  base 
of  the  skull.  We  shall  first  consider //-oc^ur**  of  the  tautt.  Here  the  fracture  is  usually 
direct,  the  bone  giving  way  at  the  point  ut  which  it  was  struck,  and  the  result^  being 
either  a  simple  fissure  or  a  breaking  of  the  bone  into  several  fragments  (a  comminuted 
fracture).  Although  fractures  may  be  limited  to  the  outer  or  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  skull,  they  most  commonly  extend  thiough  the  whole  .thickness,  and  the  broken  ■ 
Ijone  is  generally  driven  inward;  and  the  most  ordinary  form  of  fracture  with  depres- 
sion is  that  in  which  sevenil  fragments  of  a  somewhat  triangular  form  have  their  points 
driven  down  and  wedged  into  each  other,  while  thoir  bases  remain  on  aJevel  with  the 
snrrounding  bone.  There  are  no  signs  by  wJiich  we  crn  in  all  cases  recognize  the  exist- 
ence of  fncture  of  the  vault.  "  Fissures,"  says  Mr.  Prescott  Hewctt,  "involving  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  vault  of  the  skull,  constantly  exist  without  ever  having  been 
suspected  during  life,  and  even  an  extensive  and  comminuted  frncturo,  with  great 
depression  of  the  fragments,  may.  and  often  does,  eccape  notice  when  the  broken  bone 
lies  hidden  under  the  temporal  muscle  or  under  a  large  extravasation  of  blood." — Holmes's 
System  of  Burgerij,  vol.  il  p.  116.  When,  however,  the  fracture  is  accompanied  by  a 
wound  leading  down  to  the  bone  it  may,  in  general,  be  easily  detected.    With  XKgxA 
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to  treatment,  It  is  now  an  eetabllshcd  rule  that  simple  fractures  of  tlie  skull  with  depres- 
sion, and  without  symptoms,  are  to  he  let  alone.  The  depression  may  be  so  marked  as 
to  be  e^isily  detected ;  and  yet  so  ion^  as  there  are  no  symptoms  all  operative  interfer- 
ence, of  whatsoever  form,  is  carefully  to  he  avoided." — Prescott  Hewett,  op.  cit.  If, 
however,  there  be  a  wound  leading  down  to  the  bone  in  a  depressed  fracture  without 
symptoms,  immediate  operative  interference  is  called  for.  When  a  depressed  fracture 
is  accompanied  by  primary  braia-s^mptoms,  an  operation  for  the  purpose  of  raising  or 
removing  the  depressed  fragments  is  usually  necessary.  If,  however,  the  fracture  is  a 
simple  one,  and  the  symptoms  are  not  urgtinl,  milder  remedinl  agents,  as  bleeding,  purg- 
ing, and  low  diet  may  be  first  tried.  Cases  occasionally  occur  in  which  very  urgent 
symptoms  of  cei-ebral  pressure  persist  for  a  long  time,  and  are  relieved  at  once  on  tJie 
pressure  being  removed.  A  remarkable  case  is  recorded  by  Cline  (Mtdico- Chir.  Rev., 
Tol.  i.  p.  471),  in  which  a  sailor  remained  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  for  13  months  in 
consequence  of  a  wound  causing  fracture  and  dcjjression  of  one  of  the  parielul  bones. 
Cline  trepanned  the  part  and  elevated  the  bone,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the 
sailor  sat  up  in  lied,  and  though  at  first  stupid  and  incoherent,  soon  l)ecame  rational  aud 
•well,  upward  of  a  year  hiiving  elapsed  in  wliich  his  life  was  a  complete  blank. 

Fractures  of  Hit  base  may  be  direct  or  indirect,  but  in  most  cases  are  indirect,  that  is 
tn  say,  the  bones  give  way  at  a  point  remote  from  the  seat  of  the  blow,  as  lias  been 
already  shown.  At  certain  parts,  however,  the  bones  of  the  base  are  so  thin  that  if 
direct  pressure  be  brought  to  bear  upon  tliem  they  readily  give  way.  Thus  scissors, 
slate-pencils,  tob.acco-pipes,  etc.,  have  often  been  thrust  into  the  skull  through  the  orbits 
.or  the  nostrils,  and  these  wounds  are  very  serious,  from  the  readiness  with  whicli  the 
brain  may  bo  thus  injured.  The  only  symptoms  that  can  be  depended  upon  as  iudicat- 
'ing  a  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull  are  connected  cither  ^'Ith  an  escape  of  the  8ul^ 
stance  of  the  brain,  or  blood,  or  watery  fluid,  or  with  an  injury  done  to  the  nerves  a» 
"they  emerge  at  the  base.  Out  of  83  ciiscs  of  fractured  b;i.se  observed  by  llcwett,  bleed- 
ing from  the  mouth  or  nose  occurred  in  14  and  bleeding  from  the  ear  in  15  coses.  A 
copious  watery  discharge  from-  the  ear  was,  until  very  recently,  regarded  as  a  diagnostic 
sign  of  fracture  of  the  base;  and  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  when  such  a  discliargc  of 
.cerebro-spinal  fluid  occun  either  from  the  ear  or  nostrils,  that  it  mo»t  prolMibly  is  con- 
.nected  with  fractutv.  Operative  interference  is  very  seldom  required  in  these  frac- 
tures, our  treatment  being  directed  not  against  the  broken  l>onc3,  but  against  the 
accompanying  cerebral  lesions. 

SKULLCAP,  a  genus  (tcutettaria)  of  herbs  of  Uie  mint  family  (labiata).  The  generic 
characters  are:  calyx  bell-shaped  when  in  flower,  two-lipped,  the  upper  lip  wilii  a  uclmet- 
like  appendage;  calyx  splitting  at  the  base  at  maturity,  the  upper  lip  usually  falling 
away;  corolla  having  an  elongated  curved  ascending  tube,  dilate<l  at  the  throat,  two- 
lipped;  stamens  four;  anthers  approximate  in  pairs  and  bearded.  The  following  species 
grow  in  the  United  States:  8.  verrieolor,  from  1  to  3  ft.  high,  stem  erect,  leaves  heart- 
shaped;  river  banks  from  Pennsylvania  to  Wisconsin  and  southward:  S.  sartili»; 
stem  weak,  from  6  to  18  in.,  sometimes  having  runners;  leaves  heart  shaped,  crenatc, 
from  1  to  2  in.  long;  growing  on  m^ist^ahady  banks  iu  southern  Ohio,  Virginia, 
and  Kentucky,  and  on  mountains  farther  south:  S.  eaneieent;  2  to  4  ft.  nigh, 
stem-branched  above,  with  panicled,  mnny-flowered  racemes;  lance-ovate,  crenatc 
leaves,  whitish,  withflne  soft  down;  upper  lip  of  corolla  shorter  than  lower;  rich  soil 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Illinois  and  southwaru:  8.  terrata;  stem  from  1  to  3  ft.  high, 
simple,  witli  single,  loosely  flowered  racemes;  leaves  ovate,  serrate,  and  Mcumiuate  at 
both  ends;  corolla  one  inch  long,  lips  equ:il;  growing  in  woods  from  Pennsylvania 
to  Illinois  and  southward:  8.  pUoea;  stem  simple,  1  to  3  ft.  high;  leaves  oblong- 
ovate,  crenate;  racemes  short;  corolla  rather  narrow;  growing  on  dry  ground  in  southern 
Ifew  York  to  Michigan  and  southward:  8.  lateriflora  is  a  species  which  has  been  used 
.as  a  quack  medicine  in  hydrophobia,  and  l>ears  the  common  name  of  mad-<log  skullcap. 
It  has  a  smooth,  upright  stem,  much  branched;  1  to  2  ft.  high;  leaves  lanceolate- 
ovate,  coarsely  serrate;  growing  in  wet,  shady  placos  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States.    Other  species  are  8.  irUegrifoUa,  8.  nervosa,  8.  pannda,  ana  <9.  gaUriculata. 

SKirVK,  Mephitit,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  of  the  weasel  family  {miisfteUdm),  hut 
departing  very  considerably  from  the  typical  characters  of  that  family,  and  npnro'nching 
to  the  thidgcrs  and  glattond  in  general  nppenrancc,  in  habiUi,  in  the  lengthf-nea  claws  of 
the  fore-feet,  in  the  plantigrade  hind-feet,  and  in  some  of  the  teeth.  There  are  six 
incisors  and  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw,  eight  molars  in  the  upper,  and  ten  in  the 
lower;  the  teeth  generally  resemble  those  of  the  polecat.  Skunks  depend  very  much 
for  defense  against  enemies  on  an  excessively  fetid  fltiid.  which  is  secreted  liy  glands 
near  the  anus;  and  when  assailed,  they  turn  the  rump  toward  the  assailant,  ele'vate  the 
tail,  and  discharge  this  fluid  witli  considerable  force.  The  odor  procpcding  from  it, 
«vcn  when  a  dead  skunk  has  been  flung  into  an  inclosure,  has  iieen  known  to  cause 
nausea  to  the  inmates  of  an  apartment  with  clo<icd  windows  at  the  dis^tance  of  100 
yards.  8o  confident  does  the  skunk  seem  nf  the  efficacy  of  its  peculiar  mode  of  defense, 
that  it  permits  itself  to  be  approached  till  it  is  just  on  tlic  point  of  being  seized,  which, 
however,  is  only  attempted  by  the  inexperienced,  when  the  l>[Utery  is  discharged.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  remove  (uc  odor, from  (dothcs..    D.>g:-'  lis:  at  once,  and  rub  their 
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noses  on  the  ground  till  they  bleed.  Dogs  tbat  sre  aware  of  the  skunk's  powers,  hov- 
eyor,  kill  it  by  leaping  upon  it  suddenly,  and  in  such  a  way  tbat  tliey  are  not  exposed 
to  danger.  Tberu  is  much  uncertainty  concerning  the  species  of  skunk,  as  the  colon 
vary  considerably  evenr  in  the  same  species;  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a 
number  of  species.  They  are  found  only  in  America,  where  they  are  very  widely  dis- 
tribuied  from  Hudson's  liay  to  the  strait  of  Magellan.  The  Common  Skunk  (JT  Ameri- 
'eana  or  mriarui)  is  about  the  size  of  a  cat,  generally  black  or  blackish  brown,  with  white 
streaks  along  the  back.  It  inhabits  burrows  which  it  makes  in  the  earth,  feeds  on  mice, 
frogs,  etc.,  and  also  on  insects  and  fruit«;  and  sometimes  enters  houses  to  plunder  store- 
rooms, wliere,  if  it  is  suddenly  alarmed,  everything  is  tainted  with  an  intolerable -odor. 
'While  streaks  on  the  back,  one  or  more,  are  very  characteristic  of  this  genus. 

SKUNK  CABBAGE,  sometimes  called  dracontium,  and  by  the  Germans,  ttirikende 
drac/ienwui-zel.     It  is  the  symplocarpui  foslidua,  a  plant  belonging  to  the  arum  family, 

f  rowing  in  bogs  and  moist  ground  in  many  parts  of  North  America,  It  blossoms  m 
.pril  and  May.  The  sputhe,  which  precedes  the  leaves,  is  hooded,  shell  form,  pointed, 
rather  fleshy,  of  a  variegated  purplish  brown  and  yellow  color,  inclosing  a  short  oval 
spadix,  which  is  densely  tessellated  with  fleshy  flowers,  and  enlarges  to  a  spongy  mass, 
which  superficially  covers  the  globular  seeds.  Tlie  leaves  are  radical,  18  to  24  in. 
long,  on  short  leafstalks,  smooth,  ovate,  heart-shaped.  All  parts  of  the  plant  emit  a 
fetid  odor,  especially  when  bruised,  which  has  some  resemblance  to  the  fetid  secretion 
of  the  skunk.  The  fruit  is  ripe  in  September,  forming  a  roughened,  globular  mass  2 
or  8  in.  iu  diameter,  containing  many  round  seeds  nearly  half  au  inch  in  diam- 
eter, filled  with  a  solid  fleshy  embryo.  Skunk  cabbage,  or  dracontium,  taken  internally 
produces  vertigo,  nausea,  and  frequently  vomiting.  It  has  been  used  in  hysteria,  chorea, 
and  spasmodic  asthma,  but  it  is  probably  much  less  efiScient  than  many  other  medicines, 
and  is  not  often  used  by  the  profession.  The  root  is  the  part  used,  and  should  be  col- 
lected early  in  the  spring. 

SKTE  (Gaelic  tfaanach,  winged),  the  largest  of  the  Scottish  islands  after  Lewis,  and 
the  most  northerly  of  the  group  known  as  the  hiner  Hebrides,  forms  part  of  the  coimty 
of  Inverness,  from  the  mamland  of  which  it  is  separated  by  a  channel  scarcely  half  a 
mile  in  breadth  at  its  naiTowest  point,  Kyle  Bhea.  Its  extreme  leagUi,  from  s.e.  ton.w., 
is  47  m. ;  breadth,  from  7  to  25  m. ;  but  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  number  of  inlets 
at  all  parts  of  the  isiland,  no  point  is  above  4  m.  from  the  sea.  Area,  647  sq.m.;  pop. 
'71,  17,330.  Skye  Is  for  the  most  part  mountainous  and  moory,  but  it  contains  some 
pleasant  tracts  of  arable  and  pasture  laud,  and  one  considerable  plain,  formerly  the  bed 
of  a  lake,  in  the  parish  of  Kilmuir.  The  principal  mountains  are  the  Coolin  Hills,  which 
stretch  irregularly  chiefly  from  8.w.  to  n.e.,  culminating  in  the  sharp  peak  of  Scoor-nnn- 
Oillean  (8,183  ft.)  above  Sligschan.  The  singularly  jagged  outline  of  these  remarkable 
bills  arrests  the  eye  at  a  great  distance,  and  forms  the  dominant  feature  in  the  view  at 
almost  every  point  around  the  island,  and  far  out  at  sen.  The  most  famous  scene  in 
this  region  is  loch  Cioiruisg,  a  small  fresh-water  lake  near  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Scavaig, 
all  but  encircled  by  frowning  ridges  of  rock,  shooting  up  at  some  points  to  the  height  of 
8,000  feet.  It  has  been  powerfully  depictecj  by  sir  W.  Scott  in  The  Lordof  t?ie  Ida.  Glen 
Sligacban,  extending  from  the  head  of  the  loch  of  that  name  about  9m.  to  Caumsunary, 
is  by  many  as  the  grandest  glen  in  the  highlands.  The  scenery  of  Oiiiraing,  near  the  n. 
of  the  island,  has  been  truly  styled  "  unique."'  "The  coast-scenery  of  Skye  is  for  the  most 
part  highly  picturesque,  and  in  many  places  verv  grand.  Between  Rhu-nam-Brarin  and 
loch  Staffin,  the  coast-line  presents  magnificent  oasaltic  formations,  on  a  scale  of  magni- 
tude considerably  exceeding  the  giants'  causeway  or  Staffa.  Over  these  cliffs  descend 
many  remarkable  waterfalls,  and  their  bases  are  frequently  worn  into  deep  caves,  some 
of  which  are  of  historical  interest.  One  near  Portree  afforded  a  refuge  to  prince  Charles; 
another,  on  the  w.  coast,  was  the  temporary  prison  of  lady  Grange.  The  largest  arms 
of  the  sea  are  loch  Bracadalc,  loch  Dunvegan,  and  loch  Bnizort;  and  the  chief  harbon 
are  those  of  Portree,  Uig,  Grishernish,  Lochbay,  Dunvegan,  Pooltiel,  and  Harport 

The  coasts  abound  in  fish,  the  most  important  being  herring,  cod,  ling,  and  raithe. 
Good  oysters  are  found  in  several  places.  The  herring  fishery  is  prosecuted  in  the 
season  in  all  the  bays:  the  cod  and  ling  fishery  is  chiefly  confined  to  loch  Dunvegan  and 
loch  Snizort ;  and  the  salmon  flsherr  to  Portree  and  the  e'.  coast.  Lobster-fishing  isalso  car- 
ried on  to  a  considerable  extent.  ^There  are  no  rivers  of  nnv  magnitude;  but  salmon  and 
sea-trout  are  got  in  some  of  the  principal  streams,  at  Bkeabost,  Portree,  Ose,  Hammer, 
&c.  The  fresh-water  lakes  are  also  small,  and  few  in  number.  Deer  are  not  numerous, 
nor  are  grouse.  An  excellent  breed  of  hardy  ponies  used  to  he  extensively  reared,  bat 
the  cultivation  of  sheep  now  engrosses  almost  exclusive  attention  from  farmers.  The 
climate  of  Skye  is  exceedingly  moist,  the  days  throagbout  the  year  daring  which  no  rain 
falls  being  generally  few  in  nuniliier.  A  register  kept  at  Portree  shows  the  niinfall  hi  the 
years  1860-65  to  have  been  respectively  87.90,  189.04,  111.19,  148.89.  and  89.54  inches. 
The  climate  is.  however,  mild  and  healthy,  and  the  average  standard  of  longevity  an- 
commonly  hi.gh.  Agriculture  in  Bkye  is  comparatively  nnprofltable,  owing  to  the  mois- 
ture of  the  climate,  and  is,  in  fact,  falling  into  entire  neglect  on  some  of  the  chief  aheep- 
farms.  The  soil,  however,  is  in  many  place  excellent,  and  capable,  in  dry  sessona,  of 
yielding  good  cereal  crops,  while  for  turnips  it  is  peculiarly  suited.  "  -  "■'-'-  - 
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The  fnhnbltanta  are  fortlie  most  part  poor.  In  tlie>distrieta  where  the  men  practice 
llshlng.  Dearly  the  whole  of  the  adult  males  go  to  the  Caitbnesa  fisheries  in  summer, 
while  from  all  parts  of  tlie  island  young  men  and  women  go  in  troops  to  the  a.  in  seardi 
of  field-labor.  Potatoes  and  flsh  are  the  general  diet,  meat  being  n  rare  luxury.  The 
population  is  chiefly  Celtic,  with,  however,  a  considerable  mixture  of  the  Norse  element. 
Gaelic  is  still  universally  spoken,  but  is  gradually  giving  pluec  to  English.  The  chief 
proprietors  are  still,  as  uf  old,  lord  Macdnnald,  whose  seat,  Armadale  oastlc  in  Sleal,  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  all  its  surroundings  to  l>e  seen  on  the  Scottish  coasts,  and 
Macleod  of  MacK-od.  whose  ancient  castle  of  Dunvegan,  picturesquely  seated  on  a  rock, 
haa  been  pleasantly  commemorated  bjr  Dr.  Johnson  and  sir  Wnlter  bcott.  Around 
these  residences  are  the  principal  plantations  to  be  setn  in  Skye.  The  principal  port  of 
Skye  ia  Poitree,  u  picturesquely  situated  village  of  (1871)  731  inhabitants,  to  which  steam- 
ers regularly  ply  from  Gia^ow.  Other  villages,  also  calling-points  of  the  steamers,  arc 
Kyleakin  (Hakou's  strait).  Broadford,  and  Dunvegan,.  The  principal  exports  are  cattle 
and  sheep,  wool,  fish,  shell-fish,  and  eggs.  AtPortree  there  is  a  flourishingtweed  manu- 
factory, the  only  one  in  the  island.  The  celebrated  distillery  of  Cnrabost  (or  Talisker)  h 
now  given  up.  The  iuhnbilants  are,  with  Vhc  exception  of  a  few  families,  all  Presby- 
terians, and,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  highlands,  chiefly  adherents  of  the  free  church.  Of  the 
smaller  isluuds  near  Skye,  the  cliief  are  Raasay  (q.v.),  Eonny,  Scalpay,  Pabbay,  Soay,  all 
of  which  arc  inhabited.     ' 

SKT'BOB,  or  Sctro,  an  island  of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  the  largest  member  of  the 
northern  Sponules,  £5  m.  n.e.  of  cape  Koumi.  Euboea,  Its  length  is  19  m.;  area  esti- 
mated at  about  60  fq.  tulles.  Skyros,  is  very  mountidnous  and  uncultivated  in  the  s,; 
but  the  northern  pnrt,  though  also  hilly,  has  several  fertile  plains,  which  produce  as  fine 
wbeat  as  any  grown  14  the  archipelago.  The  only  town  in  the  island  is  Skjro,  or  St. 
George,  which  is  built  on  a  high  peak  on  the  eastern  coast,  the  broad  summit  of  which 
ia  €>ccupied  by  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  and  was  the  site  of  "the  lofty  Scyros"  of  Homer. 
There  are  several  relics  of  antiquity  on  the  island.    Pop.  '70,  8,020. 

BLABS,  called  otlicnviso  froriee  or  cinders,  arc  fused  compounds  of  silica  in  combina- 
tion with  lime,  alumina,  or  other  bases;  and  result  as  secondary  products  from  the 
reduction  of  metallic  ores.  More  or  lebS  of  the  metal  always  remains  in  a  slag:  in  the 
early  days  of  iron-smelting,  the  proportion  of  metal  tlins  wasted  was  so  great  uat  some 
old  slags  have  been  profitably  cmelted  in  recent  times.  Slags  being  silicates,  are  of  the 
nature  of  gla.«3,  and  externally  liaTO  a  glassy,  crystallized,  or  stone-like  character.  Beauti- 
fully crystaU;z(d  f pecimcns  are  occasionally  to  be  mot  with  at  tmeltine- works.  They 
Tary  very  much  in  color,  and  arc  sometimes  so  prettily  veined  and  marbled,  that 
attemps  have  been  made  to  appl^  them  to  ornamental  pui-poses.  Millions  of  tons  of 
slag  are  annually  produced  at  tlic  iron-smelting  works  of  Great  Britain,  but  almost  the 
only  use  to  which  it  has  yet  been  successfully  applied  is  in  the  making  of  square  blocks 
or  bricks  for  building  purposes.  The  slag  is  run  into  molds,  cither  as  it  issues  from 
the  blast-furnace,  or  atter  being  remelted ;  and  it  ia  found  to  be  a  very  durable  material. 
Broken  slag  is  also  used  as  a  covering  for  roads,  but  its  brittleness  and  sharpness  axe 
objectionable  qualities  for  this  purpose.  Bereral  patents,  beginning  so  far  bac^  as  1728, 
have  been  taken  out  for  casting  slag  into  articlesof  a  more  ornamental  kind,  butbitherto 
they  have  not  been  commercially  successful.  ^ 

In  an  archaeological  point  of  view,  slags  are  interesting  as  pointing  out  the  sites  of 
ancient  smelting-works,  and  as  affording  a  due  to  the  primitive  methods  of  obtaining 
ttae  metals  from  their  ares. 

SLAHTSB  is  an  injury  to  a  person's  character  nrd  reputation  caused  by  spoken  . 
words.  It  is  difilcult  to  define  what  kind  of  injuries  of  this  nature  are  actionable,  but  in 
general  whatever  imputes  disgraceful,  fraudulent,  or  dishonest  conduct,  or  even  tends 
to  make  n  man  contemptible  in  his  private  relations,  and  shunned  by  his  friends  and 
acigbbors,  is  a  slander.  Thus,  whatever  imputes  a  crime,  or  indictable  offense,  or  a 
contagious  disease,  'a  a  slander.  There  are  some  epithets,  however,  wlilch  are  not 
actionable  un1e»s  some  spedal  damage  is  directly  caused  thereby,  as  calling  a  man  a 
scoundrel,  swindler,  rogue,  gambler,  liar,  etc.  To  call  a  woman  a  whore  is  also  not 
actionable,  unless  she  can  show  that  she  has  lost  offers  of  marriage,  etc.,  thereby. 
Words  imputing  ^oss  ignorance  or  misconduct  affecting  one's  trade  or  profession  are, 
bowever,  actionable,  as  calling  a  man  a  bankrupt  grocer,  a  quack  doctor,  etc.  See  also 
LiBEi..  The  remedy  for  slander  is  an  action  at  law  for  damages.  Though  certain 
words  when  spoken  will  not  amount  to  slander,  yet,  if  printed  or  written,  they  will 
sometimes  become  so,  as  calling  one  a  rogue,  swindler,  rascal,  etc. 

SLANDER  (ante).  Words  actionable  in  themselves,  without  proof  of  special  dam- 
age, must  "  impute,"  accortling  to  Heard,  Ltbd  and  Slander,  §  24,  "'the  commission  of  a 
crime  involving  moral  turpitude,  and  which  Is  punishable  by  law."  Words  spoken  of 
one  in  office  and  tending  to  cause  the  loss  of  that  office,  or  words  imputing  want  of 
abiK^  or  capacity  in  business,  or  words  imputing  to  a  man  a  disease  or  distemper 
which  renders  him  unfit  for  society,  are  likewise  actionable  without  proof  of  special 
damage.  In  the  case  of  words  not  actionable  in  themselves,  special  damage  must  be 
specified  in  the  declaration.  To  make  words  actionable  they  must  be  uttered  without 
le^  caose.  But  some  oogmnnicationB  are  piivilegad.  'Tlie  slander  must  bo  corn- 
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muaicatcd  tn  n  tliird  person.  Malice  is  essential,  but  will  he  inferred  in  tbe  absence  of 
evidence  to  the  coutriiry.  The  falsity  of  tlje  char^  will  be  inferred  till  the  contrary  is 
«kown.  A  repetition  of  ond  slander,  already  in  circulation,  without  any  expression  of 
au  opinion  as  to  its  truth,  is  actionable. 

SIiAHQ,  a  word  originally  borrowed  from  the  gypsy  tongue,  where  it  is  used  for  the 
secret  lan.^ua^c  of  that  tribe.  In  its  usual  signification  it  acnotca  a  burlesque  style  of 
conversationiil  language,  originally  found  only  nraong  the  vulgar,  but  now  more  or  less 
in  use  in  this  country  among  persons  in  a  variety  of  w^alksin  life.  It  is  somewhat  allied 
to,  though  not  identical  wiih,  eaiU  (in  French  argot),  the  language  used  for  purposes  of 
concealment  by  thieves  and  vagrants  of  all  descriptions. 

Slang  is  not  exclusively  of  modern  date.  It  was  known  in  the  classic  ages  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  aboands  in  the  writings  of  Aristophanes,  Plautus,  Terence,  and  Martial. 
Every  modern  European  language  has  its  slaug.  In  our  country,  the  "rump,"  the 
'•barebonjs  parliumeut,"  the  terms  "Roundheads,"  "Puritans,  "Quakers,"  all  be- 
longed to  th3  slaug  of  the  17th  century.  Hudibrh*  and  the  dramatic  works  of  last  cen- 
tury abound  in  slang.  Old  English  slang  was  coarser  than  that  now  in  use,  but  the 
greater  portion  of  its  phraseology  had  a  somewhat  i-estricted  circulation,  not  permeating 
every  species  of  conversation  to  the  extent  that  modern  slang  does.  Toward  the  close 
of  last  century  the  slang  vocabulary  received  large  additions  from  pugiusm,  racing,  and 
"  fast  life;"  and  its  fiisliionable  vulgarisms  came  into  great  favor  duriug  the  minority  of 
the  prince  regent.  In  the  present  century  the  growth  of  refinement  in  mauuers  and 
ideas  has  not  banished  slang,  but  given  it  a  more  familiar  and  utilitarian  character, 
while  it  has  been  introduced  in  some  measure  into  circles  "ffhere  it  waa  formerly 
unknown. 

Slan^  consists  in  part  of  new  words,  and  In  part  of  words  of  Aie  legitimate  langna^ 
inTCSteawiih  new  meanings,  such  as  are  assigned  to  the  verbs  to  etit,  to  do.   Many  slaug 

■expressions  are  derived  from  thieves'  cant,  and  some  from  the  gypsy  tongue.  Their 
derivations  are  often  indirect,  arising  out  of  fanciful  allusions  and   metaphors,  which 

-soon  pass  out  of  the  public  mind,  the  word  remaining,  while  its  origin  is  forgotten. 
The  origin  of  much  of  the  current  slang  may  be  traced  to  the  universides  of  Oxford  and 
Cambrid^,  and  the  grwit  public  schools  of  England.    There  is  not  an  institution  con 

'nected  with  the  university  which  has  not  its  skng  equivalent  (e.g.,  "plucked,"  "little 

go")- 

There  is  a  slang  attached  to  various  professions,  occupations,  and  classes  of  society. 
The  slang  of  English  fashionable  life  and  fashionable  novels  comprises  a  number  uf 
French  words  and  phrases,  whose  application  is  often  very  diHerent  from  what  is  cur- 
rent in  France.  The  beau  monde,  a  akaperon,  a  marriage  bein^  on  the  tapi»,  arc  expres- 
sions which,  in  their  English  sense,  are  utterly  unknown  in  Paris.  To  the  slang  of 
military  life  Hindustani  has  contributed  its  quota  of  words,  imported  by  otflcers  who 
have  resided  long  in  India.  We  have  also  pnrliamentsiry  slang,  religious  slang,  literary 
slang,  civic  slang,  and  8hopkeep>ers'  slang.— Many  curious  details  regarding  slang  in  all 
its  departments  are  to  be  found  in  Hotten's  Slang  DioUonary  (Lond.,  li^j). 

SIiATI,  OR  CI/AT-Slate  (Ft.  esel<U,  a  shiver  or  splinter),  is  a  highly  metamorphosed, 
argillaceous  rock,  fine-grained  and  fissile,  and  of  a  dull  blue,  gray,  gi-een,  or  black  color. 
.It  splits  into  thin  larainse  or  plates,  that  are  altogether  independent  of  the  layers  of 
deposit;  though  sometimes  coinciding  with  them,  they  more  frequently  cross  themnt 
'  different  angles.  See  Cle.vvagb.  Some  rocks  that  split  into  the  thin  plates  of  the 
original  stratification  are  popularly  but  erroneously  named  slate,  as  the  thin  bedded 
sandstones  properly  called  flagstones  or  tilestones,  the  fissile  shales  of  Cambrian  and 
Silurian  age,  and  the  metaohoric,  gneiss,  and  mica  schist,  whose  planes  of  division  cor 
respond  to  their  strati  flcation.  True  slate  is  a  very  compact  rock,  little  liable  to  be 
acted  upon  by  atmospheric  agencies.  It  is  chiefly  obtained  from  paleozoic  strata,  but 
it  is  found  also  among  more  recent  rocks.  It  is  used  for  various  purpoises,  being  split 
into  thin  slabs  of  small  size  for  the  roofing  of  houses,  and  into  larger  slabs  for  fitting  up 
dairies,  etc.,  and  even  for  making  billiard-tables,  and  split  and  polished  by  means  of 
pumice  for  writing-slates.  There  are  extensive  quarries  of  roofing-slate  in  Walesand  in 
•the  western  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  Ardennes  in  France,  some  of  which  have 
been  wrought  for  a  long  time,  and  give  employment  to  a  great  number  of  workmen.  A 
hard  compact  slate  is  best  for  roofing;  that  which  is  porous  imbibes  water,  the  freezing 
of  which  splits  it  in  winter,  while  it  affords  also  a  soil  for  mosses,  which  soon  injure  the 
roof. 

In  roofing  with  slates  it  is  necessary  to  put  on  the  slates  in  two  thicknesses,  so  that 
the  sloping  Joints  may  \>o  covered  by  the  overlap  of  the  course  above.  BcBiiles  this,  the 
third  course  must  also  cover  the  first  by  an  inch  or  two.  to  prevent  rain  from  penetrat- 
ing. Slates  are  j^nerally  laid  upon  boarding,  and  bedded  in  lime,  and  nailed  with 
malleable-iron  nails,  japanned,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  rusting.  Wlien  Large  strong 
slates  are  used,  they  may  be  nailed  to  strong  laths  in  place  of  boarding.  Welsh  slates 
are  the  cheapest  and  most  generally  used;  but  Esisdnle  or  Ballachulish  slatei,  from  the 
w.  of  Scotland,  are  stronger  and  better  when  the  roofs  are  liable  to  be  injured. 

BLATE-PEHCIL8  are  either  cut  or  turned  sticks  of  slate,  or  they  are  made  by  press- 
ing moistened  slate-powder  uiAil  it  is  firm  enough  \a  be  made  into  pencils. 
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SLATER,  Sahusl,  176&-1885;  b.  England;  appreaticed in  1783  toStratt,  Arkwrigbt'8 
partner  in  ^cotton  spinning,  and  learned  the  business.  Having  lieard  of  a  United 
States  law  to  promote  manufactures,  and  of  tbe  bounty  offered  by  tbc  Pennsylvania 
legislature  for  tbe  introduction  of  the  Arkwrigbt  patents  into  this  country,  he  cume  to 
Kew  York  in  1789.  Going  to  Provideoee  at  Uie  request  of  Moses  Brown  of  that  place, 
who  had  made  some  experiments  In  ootton-spinning  machinery,  be  contracted  to  build 
and  run  the  machinery  required,  and  in  1790  started  a  mill  at  Pawtucket  with  73  spindles 
and  8  eardinij-machines.  The  cotton  manufacture  of  this  country  dates  from  that  time. 
He  afterward  built  cotton-mills  of  his  own  at  what  is  now  Webster,  Mass.,  and  erected 
woolen  mills  at  the  same  place,  1815-16.  He  thus  built  up  the  village  of  Slatersvillu, 
wliere  his  descendants  still  carry  on  a  proaperouB  business.  He  was  a  liberal  employer, 
and  established  schools  for  the  children  of  his  workmen.  He  bad  to  rely  solely  upon 
bis  memory  to  reproduce  the  Arkwright  machinery,  the  English  laws  forbidding  the 
exportation  of  models.  For  some  time  he  could  not  recall  an  important  mechanical 
detail,  which  finally  occurred  to  him  in  a  dream. 

■LAVS-COAST,  a  division  of  tbe  coast  of  Upper  Guinea,  Africa,  lying  between  the 
rivers  Volta  and  Lagos.    See  Guinea. 

SLAYBBT.  A  slave  is  an  individual  who  is  the  property,  or  at  the  disposal  of 
another,  who  has  a  right  to  employ  or  treat  him  as  he  pleases.  Such  is  the  state  of  tbe 
slave  in  the  most  absolute  sense  of  the  term;  but  slavery  has  been  subjected  to  innumer- 
able limitations  and  mudificationa 

Slavery  probably  arose  at  an  early  period  of  the  world's  history  out  of  tbe  accident 
of  capture  in  war.  Savages,  in  place  of  maaaacriiig  their  captives,  found  it  more  profit- 
able to  keep  them  in  servitude.  All  the  ancient  oriental  nations  of  whom  we  have  any 
records,  including  the  Jews,  had  their  slaves.  The  Hebrews  were  authorized  by  their  law 
to  possess  slaves,  not  only  of  other  races,  but  of  their  own  nation.  The  latter  were  gen- 
erally insolvent  debtors,  who  had  sold  themselves  through  poverty,  or  thieves  who 
lacked  tbe  means  of  makingrestitutioo ;  and  tbe  law  dealt  with  Ihem  far  more  leniently 
than  with  stranger  slaves.  Th^ might  be  redeemed;  and  if  not  redeemed,  became  free 
in  the  space  of  seven  years  from  the  beginning  of  their  servitude;  besides  which,  there 
was,  every  fiftieth  year,  a  general  emancipntiou  of  native  slaves. 

Slavery  existed  in  ancient  Greece:  in  the  Homeric  poems,  it  is  the  ordinary  destiny 
of  prisoners  of  war;  and  the  practice  of  kidnapping  slaves  is  also  recognized — Ulysses 
himself  narrowly  escaping  a  fate  of  this  kind.  None  of  the  Greek  philosophers  con- 
sidered tbe  condition  of  slavery  objectionable  on  the  score  of  morals.  Aristotle 
defends  its  justice  on  tbe  ground  of  a  diversity  of  race,  dividing  mankind  into  the  free 
and  the  slaves  by  nature;  while  Plato  only  desires  that  no  Greeks  should  be  made  slaves. 
One  class  of  tbe  Greek  slaves  were  the  descendants  of  an  earlier  and  conquered  race  of 
inhabitants,  who  cultivated  tbe  land  which  their  masters  had  appropriated,  paid  rent  for 
it,  and  attended  their  masters  in  war.  Such  were  the  Helots  in  Sparta,  the  Penestee  in 
Tliessaly,  the  Bitliynians  at  Byzantium,  etc.,  who  were  more  favorably  dealt  with  than 
other  slaves,  their  condition  somewhat  resembling  that  of  tbe  serfs  of  the  middle  agea 
They  could  not  be  sold  out  of  the  country,  or  separated  from  their  families,  and  were 
even  capable  of  acquiring  property.  Domestic  slaves  obtained  by  purchase  were  tbe 
unrestrfcted  property  of  their  owners,  who  could  dispose  of  them  at  pleasure.  In 
Athens,  Corinth,  and  the  other  commercial  states,  they  were  very  numerous,  and  mostly 
barbarians.  They  were  employed  partly  in  domestic  service,  but  more  ns  bakers,  cooks, 
tailors,  or  in  other  trades,  and  in  mines  and  manufactories;  and  their  labor  was  the 
means  by  which  the  owner  obtained  profit  for  his  outlay  in  their  purchase.  These  slaves 
were,  for  the  most  part,  purchased;  but  few  were  bom  in  their  master's  family,  partly 
from  the  general  discouragement  of  the  cohabitation  of  slaves,  and  partly  from  the  small 
number  of  tbe  female  in  comparison  with  the  male  slaves.  An  extensive  traffic  in 
slaves  was  carried  on  by  the  Greek  colonists  in  Asia  Minor  with  the  interior  of  Asia;  and 
another  source  of  supply  arose  from  the  practice  common  among  Tliracian  parents  of 
selling  their  children.  In  Greece  in  general,  and  especially  at  Athens,  slaves  were 
mildly  treated,  and  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  legal  protection.  According  to  Demosthe- 
nes, a  slave  at  Athens  was  better  off  than  a  free  citizen  in  many  other  countries. 

The  Roman  condition  of  slavery  differed  in  some  particulars  from  that  of  Greece. 
All  men  were  considered  by  tbe  Roman  jurists  to  be  free  by  natural  law;  while  slavery 
was  regarded  as  a  state  contrary  to  natunu  law,  but  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nations,  when 
a  captive  was  preserved,  instead  of  being  slain  (hence  the  name  mtbui,  quasi,  serraiw); 
or  a^eable  to  the  civil  law,  when  a  free  man  sold  himself. .  In  earlier  times,  there  was  no 
restriction  on  the  master's  power  of  puniriiing  or  putting  to  death  his  slave;  and  even  at 
a  later  period,  when  the  law  on  this  head  was  much  modified,  slaves  were  used  with 
considerable  rigor.  The  estimation  in  which  their  lives  were  held  is  illusti-ated  by  the 
practice  of  gladiatorial  combats,  as  also  by  the  conduct  of  Vedius  PoUio,  who,  in  the 
polite  age  of  Augustus,  flung  such  slaves  as  displeased  him  into  his  fish-ponds,  to  feed 
his  lampreys,  and  on  the  matter  being  brought  under  the  emperor's  notice,  was  visited 
with  no  severer  punishment  than  the  destruction  of  his  ponds.  Old  and  useless  slave* 
were  often  exposed  to  starve  in  an.  island  of  the  Tiber.  Under  tbe  empire,  the  cruelty 
of  masters  was  in  some  degree  restrained  by  law.  It  was  enacted,  that  a  man  who  p«i  - 
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to  death  his  own  slave  without  cause  should  be  dealt  with  as  if  the  slave  had  been  tlie 
property  of  another;  and  that  if  the  cruelty  of  the  master  was  intolerable,  lie  might  bo 
compelled  to  soil  the  slave.  A  constitution  of  Claudius  declared  tlie  lulling  of  a  slave 
to  be  mui'dur,  and  it  was  also  enacted,  tliat  in  sales  of  slaves,  parents  .and  children, 
brothers  and  sisters,  should  not  be  separated.  A  slave  could  not  contract  mamagc,  and 
no  legal  relation  between  him  and  his  children  was  recognized.  The  children  of  a 
female  slave  followed  the  status  of  their  mother.  There  was  various  ways  in  which  a  slave 
might  lie  manumitted,  but  the  power  of  manumission  was  restricted  by  law.  The  harboring 
of  a  runaway  slave  was  iJlegul.  The  number  of  slaves  in  Rome,  originally  small,  was 
increased  much  by  war  and  commerce;  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  came,  in  the 
course  of  time,  to  be  entirely  given  up  to  them.  During  the  later  republic  and  empire, 
persons  in  good  circumstances  kept  an  immense  number  of  slaves  as  personal  attendants; 
and  the  possession  of  a  numerous  retinue  of  domecttic  slaves  was  matter  of  ostentation— 
200  being  no  uncommon  numl>er  for  one  person.  A  multitude  of  slaves  were  also  occu- 
pied in  the  mechanical  arts  and  the  games  of  the  amphitheater.  Originally,  a  slave  was 
incapable  of  acquiring  property,  all  his  acquisitions  belonging  to  his  master;  but  when 
slaves  came  to  be  employed  in  trade,  this  condition  was  mitigated,  and  it  became  the 
practice  to  allow  a  slave  to  consider  part  of  his  gains,  called  liis  pecvHum,  as  his  own, 
a  stipulation  being  sometimes  made  that  he  should  purcliase  bis  freedom  with  his  prcu- 
lium,  when  it  amounted  to  a  specific  sum. 

Though  the  introduction  of  Christianity  did  not  do  away  with  slavery,  it  tended  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  slave.  Justinian  did  much  to  promote  the  eventual 
extinction  of  slavery;  and  the  church  excommunicated  slave-owners  who  put  their 
slaves  to  death  without  warrant  from  the  judge.  But  the  number  of  slaves  again 
increased;  multitudes  being  brought  with  them  by  the  barbarian  invaders,  who  were 
mostly  Slavonian  captives  (whence  our  word  Aaw);  and  in  the  countries  which  had  been 
provinces  of  the  empire,  slavery  continued  long  after  the  empire  had  fallen  to  pieces, 
and  eventually  merged  into  the  mitigated  condition  known  as  serfdom,  which  prevailed 
all  over  Europe  iu  the  middle  ages,  and  has  been  gradually  abolished  in  modern  limes. 
See  Serf.  But  though  the  practice  of  selling  captives  taken  in  war  as  slaves  ceased  in 
the  Christian  countries  of  Europe,  a  large  traffic  in  slaves  continued  among  Mohamme- 
dan nations,  by  whom  Christian  captives  were  sold  in  Asia  and  Africa;  and  in  the  early 
middle  ages  the  Venetian  merchants  traded  largely  in  slaves,  whom  they  purchased  on 
the  coast  of  Slavonia,  to  supply  the  slave-markets  of  the  Saracens. 

Tho  negro  slavery  of  modern  times  was  a  sequel  to  the  discovery  of  America.  Prior, 
however,  to  that  event,  the  negroes,  like  other  savage  races,  enslaved  those  captives  in 
war  whom  they  did  not  put  to  death,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  slaves  from  the  coast 
of  Guinea  was  carried  on  by  the  Arabs.  The  deportation  of  tlie  Africans  to  the  plants- 
tions  and  mines  of  the  New  World  doubtless  raised  the  value  of  the  captive  negro,  and 
made  slavery  rather  than  death  bis  common  fate;  while  it  may  also  have  tempted  the 
petty  princes  to  make  war  on  each  other,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  captives,  and  sell- 
ing them.  The  aborigines  of  America  having  proved  too  weak  for  the  work  required  of 
them,  the  Portuguese,  who  possessed  a  large  part  of  the  African  coast,  began  the  impor- 
tation of  negroes,  iu  which  they  were  followed  by  the  other  colonizers  of  the  New  World. 
The  first  part  of  the  New  World  in  which  negroes  were  extensively  used  was  Hayli,  in 
8t.  Domingo.  The  aboriginal  population  ban  at  first  been  employed  iu  the  mines;  but 
this  sort  of  labor  was  found  so  fatal  to  their  constitutions  that  Las  Casas,  bishop  of 
Chiapa,  the  celebrated  protector  of  the  Indians,  interceded  with  Charles  for  the  substitu- 
tion of  African  slaves  as  a  stronger  race;  the  emperor  accordingly,  in  1517,  authorized  a 
large  importation  of  negroes  from  the  establishments  of  the  Portuguese  on  the  coast  <if 
Guinea.  Sir  John  Hawkins  was  the  first  Englishman  who  engaged  in  the  trafBc,  in 
which  his  countrymen  soon  largely  participated,  England  having  exported  no  fewer  than 
800,000  slaves  from  Africa  between  the  years  1680  and  1700,  and  between  1700  and  1786, 
imported  610,000  into  Jamaica  alone.  The  slave-trade  was  attended  with  extreme  inhu- 
manity; the  ships  which  transported  the  nej^xies  from  Africa  to  America  were  over- 
crowded to  such  an  extent  that  a  large  proportion  died  in  the  passage ;  and  the  treatment 
of  the  slave  after  his  arrival  in  the  New  World  depended  much  on  the  character  of  his 
master.  Legal  restraints  were,  however,  imposed  in  the  various  European  settlements, 
to  protect  tho  slaves  from  injury;  in  the  British  colonies,  courts  were  instituted  to  hear 
their  complaints;  their  condition  was  to  a  certain  extent  ameliorated,  and  the  flogging 
of  women  was  prohibited.  But  while  slavery  was  thus  legalized  in  the  British  colonies, 
it  was  at  the  same  time  the  law  of  England  (as  decided  in  1772  in  the  case  of  the  negro 
Somerset),  that  as  soon  as  a  slave  set  his  foot  on  English  soil  he  became  free;  though,  if 
he  returned  to  his  master's  country,  he  could  be  reclaimed. 

Before  the  idea  of  emancipat  ion  was  contemplated,  the  efforts  of  the  more  humane 
portion  of  the  public  were  directed  toward  the  abolition  of  the  traffic  in  slaves.  In  1787 
a  society  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  was  formed  in  London,  numbering  Messrs. 
W.  Dellwyn,  Thomas  Clarkson,  and  Granville  Sharp  among  its  original  members.  The 
most  active  parliamentary  leader  in  the  cause  was  Mr.  William  Wilberforce,  whose  views 
were  seconded  by  Mr.  Pitt.  In  February,  1788,  an  order  of  the  crown  directed  that  an 
inquiry  should  be  made  by  a  committee  of  the  privy-council  into  the  state  of  the  sl.ive- 
'trtKle;  and  an  act  was  passed  to  regulate  the  burden  of  slave-ships,  and  otherwise  dioiin- 
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ish  the  horrors  of  the  middle-passage.  A  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  for  putting 
an  cnU  to  the  further  importation  of  slaves  was  lost  in  1791.  Meanwhile,  our  conquest 
of  the  Dutch  colonies  havine  led  to  a  great  increase  in  the  British  slave-trade,  an  order 
in  council  \p.  1805  prohibited  that  traffic  in  the  conquered  colonies;  and  in  the  following 
year,  an  act  was  passed  forbidding  British  subjects  to  take  part  in  it,  either  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  conquered  colonies  or  of  foreign  possessions.  In  the  same  year,  a  resolution 
moved  by  Mr.  Fox  for  a  total  abolition  next  session,  was  carried  in  the  commons,  and  on 
lord  Granville's  motion,  adopted  in  the  lords;  and  the  following  year,  the  general  aboli- 
tion bill,  making  all  slave-trade  illegal  after  Jan.  1, 1808,  was  introduced  by  lord  Howick 
(afterward  earl  Grey)  in  the  house  of  commons,  was  carried  in  both  houses,  and 
received  the  royal  assent  on  Mar.  25, 1807.  British  subjects,  however,  continued  to  carry 
on  the  trade  under  cover  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  flags;  the  slave-ships  were  more 
crowded  than  ever,  from  the  necessity  of  avoiding  capture,  and  the  negroes  were  not 
unfrequently  thrown  overboard  on  a  pursuit.  The  pecuniary  penalties  of  the  act  wer« 
discovered  to  be  inadequate  to  put  down  a  traffic  so  lucrative  as  to  cover  all  losses  by 
capture.  Mr.  Brougham  therefore,  in  1811,  introduced  a  bill,  which  was  carried  unani- 
mously, making  the  slave-trade  felony,  punishable  with  14  years'  transportation,  or  from 
three  to  five  years'  imprisonment  with  hard  labor.  An  act  of  1824  declared  it  piracy, 
and  as  such,  a  capital  crime,  if  committed  within  the  admiralty  jurisdiction;  and  the 
statute  of  1^7,  mitigating  tlie  criminal  code,  left  It  punishable  with  transportation  for 
life.  Among  the  philanthropic  projects  due  to  the  exertions  of  the  anti-slavery  society 
was  the  establishment  of  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  which  had 
been  "formed  by  the  British  government  in  1787,  in  order  to  show  the  possibility  of 
obtiuning  colonial  produce  without  slave-labor,  and  after  the_  abolition  of  the  slave-trade, 
became  a  settlement  for  the  negroes  captured  by  British  cruisers. 

The  United  States  of  America  abolished  the.slave-trade  immediately  after  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  the  same  was  in  the  course  of  time  done  by  the  South  American  republics  of 
Venezuela,  Chili,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  by  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  during  the 
hundred  days  after  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  by  France.  Great  Britain,  at  the  peace, 
exerted  her  influence  to  induce  other  foreign  powers  to  adopt  a  8imil:ir  policy ;  and  event- 
ually nearly  all  the  states  of  Europe  have  passed  laws  or  entered  into  treaties  prohibit- 
ing the  traffic.  The  accession  of  Portugal  and  Spain  to  the  principle  of  abolition  was 
obtained  by  treaties  of  date  1815  and  1817,  and  by  a  convention  concluded  with  Brazil 
in  1828,  it  was  declared  piratical  for  the  subjects  of  that  country  to  be  engaged  in  the 
slave-trade  after  1830.  By  the  conventions  with  France  of  1831  and  1833,  to  which 
nearly  all  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe  have  since  acceded,  a  mutual  right  of  search 
was  stipulated  within  certain  seas,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  this  traffic.  The  pro- 
visions of  these  treaties  were  further  extended  in  1841  by  the  quintuple  treaty  between 
the  Ave  great  European  powers,  subsequently  ratified  by  all  of  them  except  France.  The 
Ashburton  treaty  of  18^  with  the  United  States  provided  for  the  maintenance  by  each 
country  of  a  squadron  on  the  African  coast ;  and  in  1845,  a  joint  co-operation  of  the 
nav.il  forces  of  England  and  France  was  substituted  for  the  mut'ual  right  of  search. 

The  limitation  of  the  supply  of  negroes  naturally  led,  among  other  good  results,  to  a 
greater  attention  on  the  part  of  the  masters  to  the  condition  of  their  slaves.  But  the 
attention  of  British  philanthropists  was  next  directed  toward  doing  away  with  slavery 
altogether  in  our  colonies.  Societies  were  formed  with  this  end,  an  agitation  was  cet  on 
foot,  and  attempts  were  made,  for  some  time  without  success,  to  press  the  subject  of 
emancipation  on  the  house  of  commons.  At  length,  in  1833,  a  ministerial  proposition 
for  emancipation  was  introtluced  by  Mr.  Stanley,  then  colonial  secretary,  and  an  eman- 
cipation bill  passed  both  houses,  and  obtained  the  royal  assent,  Aug.  28,  1833.  This 
act,  while  it  mive  freedom  to  the  slaves  throughout  all  "the  British  colonies,  at  the  same 
time  awarded  an  indemnification  to  the  slave-owners  of  £20,000,000.  Slavery  was  to 
cea.ie  on  Aug  1,  1834;  but  the  slaves  were  for  a  certain  duration  of  time  to  be  appren- 
ticed laborers  to  their  former  owners.  Objections  being  raised  to  the  apprenticeship,  its 
duration  was  shortened,  and  the  complete  enfranchisement  took  place  In  1838. 

The  French  emancipated  their  negroes  in  1848;  as  did  most  of  the  new  republics  of 
South  America  at  the  time  of  the  revolution;  while  the  Dutch  slaves  had  freedom  con- 
ferred on  them  in  1868.  In  Hayti  slavery  ceased  as  far  back  as  1791,  its  abolition 
having  been  one  of  the  results  of  the  negro  insurrection  of  that  year.  Slavery  still 
exists  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies,  but  recent  acts  have  been  passed  for  its 
abolition.  In  Brazil  a  law  for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  slaves  was  passed  in  1871. 
It  enacts  that  from  that  date  children  born  of  slave  women  shall  be  free;  while,  at  the 
game  time,  they  are  bound  to  serve  the  owners  of  their  mothers  as  apprentices  for 
twenty- one  years.  A  recent  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  sultan  of  Zanzibar 
secures,  in  promise,  the  speedy  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  on  the  opposite  eastern  coast 
of  Africa.  The  expedition  of  sir  Samuel  Baker  in  1873  was  announced  as  having  put 
an  end  to  the  slave- trade  to  the  s.  of  Egypt,  as  far  as  the  equator.  How  far  the  khedive 
was  sincere  in  coupling  this  object  with  the  con'quest  of  the  Nile  regions  is  doubtful; 
and  it  is  certain  that  most  of  his  officers,  and  an  army  of  slave-hunters,  are  bent  on 
defeating  the  attempt.  In  1874  the  British  governor  at  the  gold  coast,  where  domestic 
slavery  still  existed,  announced  that  thenceforth  no  person  could  be  sold  as  a  slave  in 
the  protectorate,  or  removed  from  it  for  that  .purpose. 
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In  presence  of  the  statement  in  the  "Declaration  of  Independence,"  that  "all  men 
are  born  free  and  equal,  and  posscBS  ec|ual  and  inelieQalile  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,"  tlie  colonies  which  threw  off  the  British  yoke  numbered  several 
hundred  thousand  negro  slaves,  whose  condition  of  slavery  was  expressly  recognized  in 
the  constitution  of  tlie  United  States,  as  ratified  in  1788,  provision  being  tliere  made  for 
the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves,  a  subject  the  regulation  of  wliich  was  delegated  to  the 
federal  government,  slavery  being  otherwise  left  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  sta.es 
where  it  existed.  Slavery  established  itself  firmly  in  the  southern  slates,  where  uugru 
If) labor  was  required  for  tlie  cultivation  of  sugar  and  cotton;  and  after  the  limitatiuu  of 
tlie  supply  from  Africa,  the  breeding  of  slaves  went  on  to  a  large  extent  in  MaryUiuJ 
and  Virginia  for  the  supply  of  the  other  states  of  the  south.  The  different  positions  uf 
the  northern  and  southern  states  regarding  slavery,  combined  with  other  causes  to 
engender  that  diversity  of  feeling  and  interest  between  north  and  soutli  out  of  wliich 
arose  the  civil  war.  The  poliiicinns  of  the  north,  however,  except  a  small  section,  by  no 
means  advocated  the  alxilition  of  slavery  where  it  already  existed;  they  only  objected  to 
its  extension  to  new  territories.  The  increased  consumption  of  cotton  led  to  an  increased 
demand  for  slave-labor;  and  in  1820,  when  Missouri  was  admitted  to  the  union  as  a 
slave  state,  a  compromise  was  entered  into  by  which  slavery  was  legalized  to  the  south, 
but  prqhibited  to  the  north  of  86°  80'  n.  lat.  (see  Mason  akd  Dixok'b  Lime).  California, 
though  purtly  lying  s.  of  that  geographical  line,  was  admitted  as  a  free  state,  the  south- 
ern party  obtaining  in  compensation  the  boon  of  an  amendment  of  the  fugitive  slave 
law,  mailing  it  penal  to  harbor  runaway  slaves  or  aid  in  their  escape.  A  reaction 
{(gainst  the  policy  of  th'e  south,  and  Mr.  Lincoln's  election  as  president,  were  the  signals 
for  a  long-contemplated  secession  of  the  southern  states,  and  the  bloody  war  which 
ended  in  Uie  ovci'throw  of  the  principle  of  state-sovereignty  and  the  consolidation  of  the 
union.  In  the  course  of  the  war  many  negroes  were  emancipated;  and  on  Sept.  23, 
1862.  Mr.  Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  all  the  negroes  of  secession  masters 
who  sltould  not  have  returned  to  the  union  before  Jan.  1,  1863,  to  be  free.  Since  thea 
the  legislatures  of  the  different  states  have  formally  accepted  the  amendment  of  the 
constitution,  and  passed  an  act  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

SLAVERY  (ante).  In  1778  there  had  been  about  300,000  Africans  imported  into  (he 
British  colonies  in  America,  from  the  time  of  their  first  settlement.  The  number  exist- 
ing  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  first  census,  1700,  was  697,897;  every  state  in 
•  tlie  union  contributing  except  Massachusetts,  which  at  tliis  time  included  Maine.  Ten 
^ycars  later  the  number  had  increased  to  893. 041:  and  in  1810  to  1,191,864.  Tlie  suc- 
ceeding decennial  census  showed  the  following  figures  as  the  existing  number  of  slaves 
ill  the  states  at  the  dates  mentioned: 

1830 1,538,088 

1880 8,009,048 

1840 8,487,455 

1860 8,204,813 

1860 8,068,760 

At  the  period  of  the  organization  of  the  national  government  the  feelins;  of  dista-ote  for 
the  institution  of  domestic  slavery  was  strong  in  the  southern  states  themselves,  and 
prevalent  throughout  the  union,  though  certain  ship-owners  of  Boston  and  other  parts 
of  New  England  found  U  to  their  interest  to  foster  a  state  of  things  which  was  to  tbera 
greatly  temiinerative.  They  supplied  the  slave  ships  which  transported  the  Africans 
from  the  points  of  departure  on  the  w.  coast  of  Africa,  and  grew  rich  on  the  traffic. 
But  Vermont  abolishra  slavery  in  1777;  Massachusetts  in  1780;  and  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut  gradually,  both  these  states  having  a  few  slaves  as  late  as  1840.  New  York 
flnnlly  abolished  the  institution  in  1827;  having  gradually  emancipated  its  slaves  since 
1*799.  New  Jersey  followed  the  same  plan  in  1804,  nnd  had  236  slaves  still  living  in 
1850.  Pennsylvania  commenced  gradual  emancipation  in  1780,  and  in  1840  contained 
64  slaves.  The  southern  states  had  from  the  beginning  found  slaves  more  profitable  to 
tliem  than  they  could  have  ever  possibly  been  in  the  north;  and  this  fact  alone  bad 
boen  sufficient  to  occasion  the  gradual  centralization  of  the  institution  wiUiin  the  bound- 
aries of  those  states.  But  the  invention  of  the  cot4on-gin  in  1793.  by  Eli  Whitney,  a 
Massachusetts  man,  increa.<<ed  the  demand  for  labor,  and  spedally  increased  the  avail- 
able uses  of  slave  labor.  In  1701  the  entire  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  amounted 
to  2,000,000  pounds.  In  1801  the  crop  was  48,000.000,  (^  which  nearly  one-half  was 
exported.  In  1821  the  crop  was  180,000,000  pounds;  in  1825,  255,000,000;  and  it  con- 
tinned  to  increase  until,  in  1860,  it  was  2,054,698,800  pounds.  In  the  face  of  this  tre- 
mendous accretion  of  a  product  representing  a  vast  inorease  in  the  wealth  of  the  country 
Md  of  individuals,  the  feeble  efforts  of  persons  to  oppose  the  continuance  of  what  was 
esteemed  the  chief  producing  force,  ^ere  of  course  futile.  Washington,  Jeffeisoo, 
-Jfranklin,  Hamilton,  and  othei-s  of  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  the  early  history  of 
tba  country,  were  opposed  to  slavery  on  moral  and  religious  grounds;  and  not  less  as  a 
system  calculated  to  become  a  retarding  influence  as  to  tlie  progress  of  civilization  and 
the  general  advancement  of  the  people.  And  had  not  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin 
operated  to  encourage  the  perpetuation  of  the  system,  the  opinions  of  such  men.  would 
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have  dottbtleas  exercised  their  due  weight  in  creating  a  profound  and  general  public 
sentiment  in  antagonism  to  it9  existence.  As  it  was,  Uie  question  grew  to  be  considered 
from  this  standpoint  by  humanitarians  alone;  while,  having  graduallj  become  absorbed 
into  the  general  party  politics  of  the  country,  and  connected  with  important  points 
arising  in  relation  to  the  accession  of  new  territory,  and  its  political  status,  its  bearing 
eventually  became  national,  and  in  a  sense  vital.  The  opponents  of  slavery  began  as 
early  as  1775,  with  the  formation  of  the  Pennsylvania  abolition  society,  their  consist- 
ent resistance  to  the  continuance  and  spread  of  slavery.  By  tbem,  and  from  the  period 
of  the  establishment  of  the  JJberator  in  Boston,  in  1881,  under  the  leadership  of  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips,  Arthur  Tappan,  and  other  prominent  men,  a  crusade 
against  slavery  was  undertaken,  which  never  ceased  until  victory  had  been  achieved, 
and  the  lust  slave  was  freed.  The  formation  of  a  political  (free-soil)  party  in  1848 
organized  the  various  elements  throughout  the  country  which  were  in  agreement  on  the 
main  question;  and  candidates  for  the  presidency  on  the  broad  platform  of  freedom  for 
the  shivc  assumed  a  position  in  national  politics.  Compromises  began  to  be  the  only 
method  for  settling,  even  temporarily,  questions  whose  complete  recognition  and  con- 
clusion seemed  dangerous  and  impracticable  in  the  existing  and  growing  state  ot  excite4 
public  feeling.  The  effort  to  extend  slavery  into  the  newly  acquired  territories  wa^ 
Uie  rock  on  which  the  pro-slavery  leaders  eventually  split;  and  the  outbreak  in  Kansas, 
and  the  Fremont  presidential  campaign  foreshadowed  the  serious  character  of  the  coming 
struggle.  The  "underground  railroad,"  as  it  was  called,  the  secret  and  persistent 
method  of  northern  abolitionists  to  settle  the  question  practically  by  absorbing  the 
slaves  into  nun-slaveholding  communities,  roused  a  bitterness  of  feeling  in  the  south, 
which  not  even  supreme  court  decisions  and  congressional  enactments  in  favor  of  the 
slaveholders  could  allay.  Missouri  border  rufSanism  and  "squatter  sovereignty"  were 
answered  by  Sharp's  rines,  and  at  length  the  raid  of  John  Brown  at  Haider's  Ferry  pre- 
sented the  "impending  crisis,"  which  the  election  of  Lincoln  made  positive  and  present. 
The  old  antagonism  between  Puritan  and  cavalier;  between  manufacturing  and  agri- 
cultural interest;  between  a  northern  and  a  southern  people,  was  now  laid  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  institution  of  slavery.  And  the  revolution  which  had  become  essential 
to  clear  the  moral  and  political  atmosphere  of  the  country  of  all  these  varieties  of  antago- 
nism, presented  itself  m  the  form  of  the  rebellion  of  1861-65;  and  concluded,  so  far  as 
the  existence  of  slavery  was  concerned,  with  the  edict  of  president  Lincoln  of  Jan.  1, 1863. 
see  Emamcipation,  PROciiAMATiON  OF.  This  proclamation  had  been,  suggested,  and 
the  minds  of  the  people  prepared  for  it,  by  the  act  of  congress  of  March  18,  1862,  which 
forbade  the  employnient  of  military  force  to  return  fugitives  to  slavery;  and  that  of 
July  16,  1862,  nuttiorizing  the  confiscation  of  tlie  property  of  rebels,  including  slaves 
und.er  this  designation.  The  proclamation  had  but  little  immediate  practical  effect  except 
within  the  lines  of  the  federal  army;  but  it  gave  system  and  regularity  to  the  ti-eatmen| 
of  the  whole  question ;  which  had  previously,  in  the  bands  of  federal  commanders,  been 
sufficiently  undefined  and  chaotic.     See  also  Aboutiom,  Abti-blavxbt,  Kaksas,  Mib- 

£ODBI  CoMPROmSB. 

SLATES,  or  Blavokiahs  (native  name  8lovien«  or  Slowane,  derived  by  some  from 
ilatta,  fame,  but  better  from  tlowo,  a  word;  thus  meaning  "speaking,"  or  "articulate," 
as  distinguished  from  other  nations, whom  they  called  niemetz,  or  "mutes"),  the  general 
name  of  a  group  of  nations  belonging  to  the  Aryan  family  whose  settlements  extend 
from  the  Elbe  to  Kamtchatka,  and  from  the  Frozen  sea  to  Kagusa  on  the  Adriatic,  the 
whole  of  eastern  Europe  being  almost  exclusively  ocaupied  by  them.  They  were  settled 
in  these  regions  before  the  dawn  of  history,  and  are  comprehended  by  ancient 
•writers  under  tlie  designations  of  Sarmatians  and  Scythians.  The  original  names  of  the 
Slavic  tribes  seem  to  have  been  Winds  or  Wends  ( Venedx)  and  Serbs.  The  foiiner  of  these 
names  occurs  among  the  Roman  writers,  and  later,  in  Jornandea,  in  connection  with  the 
commercial  peoples  of  the  Baltic  sea;  the  latter  is  spoken  of  by  Procopius  as  the  ancient 
name  common  to  the  whole  Slavic  stock.  The  earliest  historical  notices  extant  represent 
the  Slaves  as  having  their  chief  settlemenU  about  the  Carpathians,  from  which  they 
spread  northward  to  the  Baltic,  westward  as  far  as  the  Elbe  and  the  Saal,  and  later, 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Huns  southward  beyond  the  Danube,  and 
over  the  whole  peninsula  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Black  sea.  These  migratione 
ceased  in  the  7th  c. ;  the  division  of  the  Slavic  stock  into  separate  branches  became  now 
more  complete,  and  gradually  they  began  to  form  into  independent  states.  The  various 
sections  of  the  stock  may  be  divided  into  two  groups — the  south-eastern  and  the  western; 
the  first  comprehends  (1),  Russians;  (2)  Bulgarians;  (3),  Illyrians  (Serbs,  Croats,  Winds): 
Uie  second  (1),  Lechs  (Poles,  Silesians,- Pomeranians);  (2),  Czechs  or  Bohemians  (Czechs, 
Moravians,  Slovaks;  (3),  Polabians,  comprising  the  Slavic  tribes  of  n.  Germany,  who  are 
fast  disappearing,  by  being  absorbed  in  the  Teutonic  population.  With  the  exception 
of  Russia  and,  since  the  Berlin  congress  of  1878.  of  Servia  and  Montenegro,  the  once 
numerous  Slavic  kingdoms  (Bohemia,  Bulgaria,  Moravia,  Poland,  etc.),  have  lost  their 
independent  sovereignty  and  been  incorporated  in  other  states — chiefly  Turkey,  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Saxony.  The  Polabians  never  attained  any  distinct  political  footing.  The 
whole  of  the  Slavic" populations  are  estimated  at  upward  of  80,000,(KX). 

Tlte  Slaves  are  represented  by  ancient  writers  as  an  industrious  race,  living  by  agri- 
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culture,  and  tlio  rearing  of  flocks  nnd  herds;  as  hospitable  and  peaceful,  and  making 
war  only  in  defense.  Tlie  feeling  of  nationality  -was  strong  among  them.  The  govern- 
ment had  a  jiatriarchal  basis,  and  chiefs  or  princes  were  chosen  by  assemblies.  But  con- 
lact  with  the  feudal  institutions  of  the  Roman-German  empire  gradually  altered  this 
primitive  constitution.  The  Slavic  princes  strove  after  unlimited  jjower  like  tliat  of  tlie 
emperors ;  nnd  the  chiefs  sought  to  dominate  over  the  people  like  the  feudal  nobility.  In 
the  course  of  the  11th,  13th,  and  13th  c.  nobility  became  a  hcretiitury  privilejje  through- 
out the  Slavic  states.  The  worst  kind  of  feudalism  fairly  took  root,  and  tlie  people  sank 
into  the  condition  of  serfs.  Between  them  and  the  nobles  there  was  no  third  or  middle 
class,  as  the  peculiar  privileges  of  the  nobility  prevented  the  growth  of  cities.  See 
Serp,  Russia.    , 

The  religion  of  the  ancient  Slaves,  like  that  of  the  Teutonic  nations,  seems  to  have 
been,  in  many  of  its  features  at  least,  a  kind  of  nature-worship;  not,  however,  without' 
the  idea  of  a  One  supreme  power,  to  whom  the  other  agencies  were  stibordiuate.  From 
this  some  luithorities  infer  that  the  system  was  originally  a  monotheism  which  in  process 
of  lime  hud  become  obscured  and  confused  by  the  infusion  of  foreign  elements,  and  thus 
degenerated  into  polytheism,  and  finally  pantheism.  The  chief  deity,  whose  worship 
seems  to  have  been  common  to  all  tlie  Slavic  tribes,  was  Swiatowit,  with  whom  were 
associated  on  a  nearer  footing  of  equality  than  the  other  gods,  Perun  and  Radegast— if, 
indeed,  these  three  names  do  not  merely  denote  different  personations  or  mauifestaiions 
of  the  same  power.  In  this  trinity  Swiatowit  is  considered  as  most  analogous  to  Mars 
and  Zeus,  Perun  to  Jupiter  and  Thor,  aud  Radegast  to  Mercury  and  Odin.  Of  the 
numerous  gods  of  an  inferior  order  wo  may  name  Prowe,  god  of  justice;  Prija  (= 
Frcva),  Venus;  Bjelbog,  the  white  god,  and  Cernobog,  the  black  god;  together  with 
multitudes  of  demons  and  spirits,  good  and  bad.  The  images  of  the  Slavic  divinitia^i  (a 
stone  statue  of  Swiatowit  was  in  recent  times  discovered  in  eastern  Oalicia)  had  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  those  of  India.  Swiatowit  had  four  hearts,  Rugewit  (the  god  of  war) 
had  seven  faces,  and  Perun  four,  and  so  on.  The  Slaves  seem  to  have  been  not  without 
some  crude  notion  of  existence  and  retribution  after  death.  Worship  was  performed  ia 
groves  aud  temples,  cattle  and  fruits  being  offered  by  the  priests,  whose  office  must  have 
been  origiutilly  performed  b}'  the  head  of  the  family  or  chieftain,  as  the  common  name 
for  priest  and  prince  IJcniez)  shows. — The  eastern  Slaves  received  Chiistianity  from 
Byzautimn  in  the  9th  c.  through  the  instrumentality  of  Cyril  (q.v.)  and  Methodeus;  the 
western,  from  Rome  and  Glermany. — See  Scliafarik,  Slum.  AlterViSmer  (Qer.  translatioa, 
Leip.  1843). 

SLAVIC  LAVaiTAaE  and  LITEBATUSE.  The  term  Slavic,  as  applied  to  language 
or  race,  is  a  generic  name  (like  Celtic  or  Teutonic)  for  a  group  of  kindred  languagrs  aud 
peoples  beloD|;ing  to  the  great  Indo-G«rmanic  or  Aryan  family.  In  its  roots  and  struc- 
ture the  Slavic  language  exhibits  a  remarkable  simihLrity  to  San.skrit,  but  has  become 
European,  so  to  speak,  in  the  course  of  a  long  literary  development,  begun  before  that  of 
any  of  the  other  European  families.  Its  peculiarities  are  quite  marked.  Tlie  leading 
cliaracteristics  of  the  Slavic  tongues  are  the  completeness  of  their  system  of  declensious. 
the  want  of  articles,  the  absence  of  pronouns  in  the  conjugation  of  the  verb,  pure  vowel- 
endings,  the  fixed  quantity  of  the  syllables,  tlie  free  construction  of  sentences,  and  the 
richness  of  their  vocabulary.  The  earliest  dialect  of  Slavic  that  received  a  literary  cul- 
ture was  the  "old  Bulgarian,"  better  known  as  the  "church  Slavic,"  which,  however, 
failed  to  become  the  literary  vehicle  for  all  the  Slavic  peoples,  inasmuch  as  the  special 
dialect  of  each  graduidly  acquired  a  literature  of  its  own.  Altogetlier,  writers  reckon 
eight  distinct  extant  dialects  of  Slavic— 1.  The  "  new  Bulgarian ;"  8.  The  Russian;  3. 
The   Servian   or   lUyrian;  4.  The  Polish;  6.  The  Bohemian;  6.  The  Slovak:  7.  The 

Wendic:  8.  The  Polabic.  Such  of  these  as  merit  special  treatment  have  received  it. 
— See  Bohemian  Lanouaob  and  Literaturr,  Polish  Language  and  LirERATURE. 
RUS8I.A.M  Language  and  Literature,  Servian  Language  and  Literaturk.— Ib 
regard  to  Slavic  litcralare,  considering  the  articles  Just  mentioned,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
state  that  at  present  the  Russian  branch  of  the  Slavic  is  the  richest  in  the  number  of  its 
published  works;  but.  as  regards  literary  merit,  the  Polish  ranks  first,  having  cultivated 
with  {|reat  success  almost  all  sorts  of  literature,  and  possessing  in  particular  a  very 
exquisite  poetry.  _  The  Bohemian  and  Servian  literatures  both  contain  many  fine  anil 
distinctively  original  productions,  worthy  of  being  more  widely  known  than  they  are. 
—See  Schafarik's  UUtory  of  the  SUivie  Langvage  and  Literature  (1816);  and  Miclosichs 

Verifi.  Orammatik  der  Slaw.  Sprac/um  (Vienna,  1852-71). 

SLAVO'KIA,  a  province  of  Austria,  lying  e.  of  ('roatia  (q.v.),  with  which  it  is  now 
politically  united.  It  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  Drave,  on  the  e.  by  the  Danube,  on 
the  s.  by  the  long  strip  of  marsh-land  known  as  the  Slavonian  military  frontier,  which 
stretches  between  it  and  the  Save.  Area  of  the  kingdom  of  Croatia  (q.v.)  ami  Slavonia, 
8,840  sq.m.;  pop.  '69,  1.168,034.  The  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  Slavonia  con.oists 
partly  of  eminences  clothed  with  vines  and  fruit-trees,  and  partly  of  fertile  and  swampy 
plains.  The  mountains  are  rich  in  coal,  marble,  and  mineral  springs.  The  principal 
products  are  all  sorts  of  grain,  particularly  maize  and  wheat,  Ipgnminous  plants,  and 
fruit  in  abundance,  apples,  pears,  plums,  walnuts,  chestnuts,  melons,  wine,  etc.  There 
is  little  manufacturing  industry  in   Slavonia. — The   inhabitants  of    Slavonia   Iielong 
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to  tlie^  Slavic  family  (see  Sla'teb),  and  call  their  laud  Slavonska;  themselves  Slavonaz. 
They  speak  the  Bo-callud  lUyrian  or  Scrviad  tongue.  See  Servian  Lakocaob  akd 
LiTEitATUHB.  The  Slavoniaus  proper  are  a  haud.iouie,  tall,  and  slender  race.  The  pre- 
vailing form  of  religion  is  tlje  Koman  Catholic,  but  the  uou-united  Greek  church 
also  numbers  many  adherents.  Education  is  still  in  a  backward  slate.  Capital  of  the 
country,  Eszek  (q.v.). 

SLEA'FOSD,  a  t.  of  Lincolnshire,  England,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Slea,  a  branch 
of  the  Witliam,  17  m.  s.s.e.  from  Lincoln,  and  52  It.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  is  a  well-built  and  well-paved  town,  and  bias  a  fine  church,  built  iu  the  13th  century. 
Pop.  71,  3,592. 

SLEEP.  This  term  is  employed  to  designate  that  state  of  suspension  of  the  scnsoiy 
and  motor  functions  which  appear  to  alternate  in  all  animals  with  the  active  condition 
of  those  functions,  and  which  may  be  made  to  give  place  to  it  by  the  agedcy  of  appro- 

firiate  impressions  uJ)oa  the  sensory  nerves.  This  definition,  which  we  have  borrowed 
rom  Dr.  Carpenter's  article  on  ' '  Sleep"  in  Todd's  Cydapaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
may  seem  somewhat  complex,  but  cannot  be  simplitied  without  rendering  it  less  stringent. 
The  necessity  for  sleep  arises  from  the  fact-  that  the  exercise  of  the  aumial  functions  is 
in  itself  destructive  of  the  tissues  of  the  organs  which  minister  to  them,  so  that  if  the 
waste  .produced  by  their  action  were  not  duly  repaired,  they  would  speedily  become 
'  unfit  for  further  use;  and  it  is  on  the  nutritive  regeneration  of  the  tissues  which  tukes 
place  during  true  healthy  sleep  that  its  refreshing  power  depends.  While  the  sensory 
and  motor  functions  are  suspcnOed  during  the  condition  we  designate  as  sleep,  the 
organic  functions  are  uninterruptedly  carried  on,  the  respiratory,  cardiac,  and  peris- 
taltic movements  proceeding  with  equal  uniformity  during  the  sleeping  and  w^akiug 
states. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  state  of  sleep  is  one  to  which  there  is  a  periodical 
tendency,  and  that  this  dispu8iti<m  is  so  arranged  as  to  correspond  in  its  recurrence  with 
the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth.  Although  in  man  and  most  animals  night  is,  from 
its  darkness  and  silence,  the  uaturul  period  for  repose,  yet  there  are  numerous  exceptions 
to  the  rule.  For  example,  among.st  lepidopterous  insects,  butterflies  are  active  uuring 
the  day,  hawk-moths  during  the  twilight,  and  moths  during  the  night.  Amongst  birds, 
the  goat-sucker,  or  night-jar,  and  the  owls,  are  nocturnal,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  same 
is  the  case  with  carnivorous  animals.  The  causes  of  sleep  may  be  divided  into  the  direct 
and  the  predisposing.  The  direct  cause  of  sleep  is  that  feeling  of  exhaustion  or  fatigue 
which  la  usually  experienced  when  the  waking  activity  has  continued  during  a  consider- 
able i)ortion  of  the  twenty-four  hours — a  feeling  that  the  brain  requires  repose;  and,  in 
fact,  unless  the  brain  be  iu  an  abnormal  condition,  sleep  will  at  last  supervene,  from  the 
absolute  inability  of  that  organ  to  sustain  any  further  demands  upon  its  energy.  Among 
the  predisposing  causes  which  favor  the  access  of  sleep,  we  must  especially  notice  "the 
absence  of  sensorial  impressions;  thus  darkness  and  silence  usually  promote  repose;  and 
the  cessation  of  the  sense  of  muscular  eSort  which  usually  takes  place  when  we  assume 
a  position  that  is  sustained  without  it,  is  no  less  conducive  to  slumber." — Carpenter's 
Human  Physiology,  6th  ed.  1864,  p.  592.  On  the  other  hand,  persons  accustomed  to  live 
where  there  La  a  continuous  noise,  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  mills  or  forges,  often  can- 
not sleep  if  the  noise  is  suspended.  These  cases,  however,  probably  fall  within  the  next 
general  predisposing  cause — namely,  the  monotonous  repetition  of  sensorial  impressions. 
Thus  the  droning  voice  of  an  unimpressive  reader  or  preacher,  the  gentle  ripple  of  tlie 
ocean,  the  hum  of  bees,  the  rustling  of  foliage,  and  similar  monotonous  impressions  on 
the  auditory  nerves,  are  usually  provocative  of  sleep.  In  these  and  similar  ca.scs  the 
influence  of  the  impressions  is  exerted  in  withdrawing  the  mind  from  the  con.sciousnc8s 
of  its  own  operations,  and  in  suspending  the  directing  power  of  the  will;  and  this  is  the 
case,  says  Dr.  Carpenter,  "even  when  the  attention  is,  in  the  first  iustimce,  volun- 
tarily directed  to  them,  as  in  some  of  the  plans  which  have  been  recommended  for  the 
induction  of  sleep,  when  there  exists  no  spontaneous  disposition  to  it.  In  other  methods 
the  attention  in  fixed  upon  some  internal  train  of  thought,  which,  wlien  once  set  going, 
may  be  carried  on  automatically,  such  as  counting  numbers,  or  repeating  a  Greek  verb. 
In  either  case,  when  the  sensorial  consciousness  has  been  once  steadily  fixed,  the  monot- 
ony of  the  impression  (whether  received  from  the  organ  of  sense  or  from  the  cerebrum) 
tends  to  retain  it  there;  so  that  the  will  abandons,  as  it  were,  all  control  over  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind,  and  allows  it  to  yield  itself  up  to  the  soporific  influence.  This  last  | 
^method  is  peculiarly  effectual  when  the  restlessness  is  dependent  upon  some  mental 
'agitation,  provided  that  the  will  has  power  to  withdraw  the  thoughts  from  the  excit- 
ing subject,  and  to  reduce  them  to  the  tranquilizing  state  of  a  mere  mechanical  repeti- 
tion " 

The  access  of  sleep  is  sometimes  quite  sudden,  the  individual  passing  at  once  from 
a  state  of  complete  mental  activity  to  one  of  entire  torpor.  More  generally,  however, 
it  is  gradual,  the  mind  wliile  remaining  poised,  as  it  were,  between  sleep  and  the  oppo- 
site condition  being  "  pervaded  by  a  strange  confusion  which  almost  amounts  to  wild 
delirium;  the  ideas  dissolve  their  connection  with  it  one  by  one;  and  its  own  essence 
becomes  so  vague  and  diluted  that  it  melts  away  in  the  nothingness  of  slumber." — Mac- 
nisb,  PhxUmtphy  of  Steep,  p.  21.     The  amount  of  sleep  required  by  man  is  affected  by  so 
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many  conditions  (among  •which  must  be  especially  mentioned  age,  temperament,  habiU, 
and  previous  exhaustion),  that  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  on  the  subject.  The 
condition  of  the  fetus  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  continuous  slumber:  on  its  first  entrance 
into  the  world,  the  infant  passes  most  of  its  time  in  sleep,  and  this  is  particularly  the 
case  in  children  prematurely  born,  such  children  seeming  only  to  awake  for  the  purjiose 
of  receiving  food.  During  "the  whole  period  of  growth,  m  which  it  is  necessary  that  the 
eonsti-uctiw  operations  of  ihe  body  should  preponderate  over  the  deitructive  processes,  an 
excess  of  sleep  is  required;  and  by  the  time  that  adult  age  has  been  attained,  and  the 
constructive  and  destructive  processes  balance  eath  other,  the  necessary  amount  of  sleep 
has  gradually  fallen  to  about  one-third  or  less  of  the  diurnal  cycle.  In  veiy  old  age, 
again,  in  consequence  of  the  deficient  energy  of  the  nutritive  process,  a  larger  amount 
of  sleep  is  required.  With  regard  to  f  lie  iutliience  of  temperature,  it  is  observed  that  a 
plethoric  habit  of  body  usually  prfdispuses  to  sleep,  while  thin  wiry  people  of  a  nervous 
temperament  require  comparatively  little  bleep.  Persons  of  lymphatic  temperament  are 
tisually  great  sleepers,  but  this  is  p'robably  due,  as  Dr.  Carpenter  suggests,  to  the  fact, 
that  "through  the  dullness  of  their  perceptions  they  are  less  easily  kept  awake  by  sen- 
sorial or  mental  excitement"  than  persons  of  a  happier  temperament.  The  influence  of 
habit  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable  on  the  amount  of  sleep  required  by  individuals,  acd 
this  influence  may  be  brought  to  act  on  the  proti-action  as  well  as  the  abbreviation  of  the 
usual  period:  as  extreme  examples,  we  may  mention  tliat  gen.  Elliott,  celebrated  for 
his  defense  of  Gibraltar,  did  not  sleep  more  than  four  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four 
(which  is  probably  the  smallest  allowance  for  rest  compatible  with  a  life  of  vigorous 
exertion);  while  Dr.  RciU  the  metaphysician,  could  take  as  much  food,  and  afterward 
as  much  sleep,  as  were  suflBcient  for  two  days.  Moreover,  the  influence  of  habit  in 
producing  an  aptitude  for  repose,  or  a  readiness  to  wake  at  particular  periods,  is 
■well  known.  The  sleep  of  soldiers  during  a  siege,  of  sailors  or  others  who  must  take 
their  rest  as  they  best  can,  will  often  come  on  at  command;  nothing  more  being  nec- 
essary to  induce  it  than  to  assume  a  recumbent,  or,  at  all  events,  an  easy  position, 
and  to  close  the  eyes.  Thus,  capt.  Barclay,  in  his  celebrated  match,  in  which  he 
walked  1000  m.  in  1000  successive  hoars,  very  soon  got  into  the  habit  of  falling  asleep 
the  moment  he  lay  down. 

The  condition  of  the  great  nervous  centers  during  sleep  is  a  subject  of  mudi  interest, 
on  which  considerable  light  has  recently  been  thrown  by  the  observations  of  Mr.  Durham.* 
These  observations  were  made  on  a  dog  from  which  a  portion  of  bone  about  as  large  as 
a  shilling  was  removed  from  the  parietal  region  of  the  skull,  and  the  subiacent  ditra 
mater  cut  away  so  as  to  expose  the  brain;  and  Mr.  Durham  draws  the  following  conclu- 
nons  from  them :  1.  Pressure  of  distended  veins  upon  the  bnuu  is  not,  as  is  generally 
believed,  the  cause  of  sleep,  for  during  sleep  the  veins  are  not  distended.  2.  During 
sleep,  the  brain  is  in  a  comparatively  bloodless  condition ;  and  the  blood  in  the  encephalic 
vessels  is  not  only  diminished  in  quantity,  but  moves  with  diminished  rapidity;  and  this 
is  corroborated  by  the  observations  of  Dr.  J.  Hiighlings  Jackson  on  the  ophthalmoscopic 
condition  of  the  retina  during  sleep,  the  optic  disk  being  then  whiter,  the  arteries  smaller, 
and  the  retina  generally  more  anemic  than  in  the  waking  state.  3.  Tlie  condition  of  Uie 
cerebral  circulation  during  sleep  is,  from  physical  causes,  that  which  is  most  favorable 
to  the  nutrition  of  the  brain- tissue. 

This  article  would  be  imperfect  without  a  brief  reference  to  the  cotidkious  in  which 
there  is  either  an  excess  or  a  deficiency  of  sleep.  There  are  numerous  instances  on 
record  in  which  sleep  has  been  continuously  prolonged  for  weeks,  or  even  months.  Dr. 
Carpenter  refers  to  two  such  cases,  namely,  those  of  Samuel  Chilton  (PhU.  Traru.  1694) 
and  Mary  Lyall  {Trans.  Roy.  tiof.  Edin.  1818).  Blanchet,  a  French  physician,  has 
recently  recorded  three  cases  of  what  he  terms  "constitutional  lethargic  slumber"  iu  the 
Oomptes  Rendus,  1864.  In  one  of  these  cases,  tiie  patient,  a  lady  aged  24  yearn,  who  hud 
slept  for  40  days  when  she  was  18  years  of  age,  and  50  days  when  she  was  20,  at  length 
had  a  sleep  of  iaearly  a  year,  viz. ,  from  Easter  Sunday,  1862,  to  March,  1863.  During  Uiis 
period,  a  false  front  tooth  was  removed  in  order  to  feed  her  with  milk  and  soup,  her 
only  food.  She  was  motionless  and  insensible.  The  pulse  was  low,  tlie  breathing 
scarcely  perceptible,  there  were  no  evacuations,  and  she  showed  no  signs  of  leanneas, 
her  complexion  remaining  florid  and  healthy.  In  such  cases  as  these,  it  is  not  a  pro- 
longation of  healthy  natural  sleep  that  is  present,  but  a  condition  of  hysteric  coma. 

Again,  there  are  certain  states  of  the  nervous  system  in  which  there  is  either  an  entire 
absence  of  sleep  (and  this  may  continue  for  many  days,  or  even  weeks)  or  iocompieu- 
sleeplessness.  Complete  sleeplessness  is  often  a  most  important  symptom  of  disease.  It  ^ 
frequently  accompanies  certain  forms  of  continued  fever,  inflammatory  affections  of  the  ' 
brain,  the  eruptive  fevers,  etc.,  and  when  it  continues  for  many  days  and  nights, 
delirium,  followed  by  stupor,  is  very  apt  to  supervene.  When  the  wakefulness  i& 
unattended  by  any  disorder  suflicient  to  account  for  it,  some  serious  disease  of  the  brain 
is  most  probably  impending,  such  as  palsy,  apoplexy,  or  insanity.  Incomplete  or  partial 
sleeplessness  is  a  symptom  of  far  less  grave  import.  It  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
persons  whose  minds  are  much  engaged,  or  whose  occupations  subject  them  to  gT«nt 
mental  exertion  or  to  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.    It  is,  moreover,  a  symptom  of  many 

*  The  Phyttology  of  Sleep,  In  Oar's  Hosp.  Beports,  lUnl  Series,  vol.  vl.  pp.  I49-in. 
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cbronic  diseases,  as  gout,  chronic  rheunutiam,  skin-diseases,  disorders  of  the  urinary 
organs,  dyspepsia,  hysterica,  etc.  It  may  also  be  excited  by  certain  beverages  and 
articles  of  diet;  thus  greou  tea  and  strong  coffee  often  occasion  wakefulness,  nnd  a  full 
m«al  of  animal  food  late  in  the  day  often  disturbs  the  sleep  of  persons  accustomed  to 
dine  at  an  earlier  hour. 

In  the  treatment  of  sleeplessness,  or  intomnia,  as  it  is  usually  termed  by  medical 
writers,  the  first  indicatioD  is  to  remove  the  cause,  which  occasions  it,  and  "n\ore  par- 
ticiilarly  to  correct  a  close  or  contaminated  air;  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  apart- 
ment when  it  is  high,  and  the  quantity  and  warmth  of  the  bedclothes:  to  remove  all  the 
excitants  to  the  senses;  to  abstract  the  mind  from  all  exciting,  harassing,  or  engagi[ig 
thoughts;  and  to  remove  or  counteract  the  morbid  conditions  of  which  tliiii  is  a  symptom 
or  prominent  consequence. " — Copland's  Dictionary,  of  Medicine,  art.  "Sleep  and  Slecp- 
iessneas."  A  careful  regulation  of  the  secretions,  by  the  due  use  of  purgatives  and 
alteratives,  will  often  remove  this  symptom;  and  recjursc  should  not  be  had  to  anodynes 
end  narcotics  until  morbid  secretions  and  fecal  accumulations  have  been  complulely  got 
rU  of.  But  these  medicines  are  of -great  service  when  the  system  is  thus  prepai'cd  for 
their  reoeptiou.  The  choice  of  the  individual  drug  or  combination  of  drugs  must  be 
dependent  upon  the  peculiarities  of  the  case,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  there  is  no  more 
serviceable  narcotic  mixture  for  an  adult  than  2o  or  30  minims  of  the  solution  of  hydro- 
cblorate  of  morphia  (of  the  British  Pliarmac^pcsia),  aud  10  minims  of  cliloric  ether, 
'  t*keo  in  half  a  wine-glassful  of  water:  medicines  of  this  class  should,  however,  nuver  be 
resorted  to  without  the  advice  of  a  physician. 

8LE£F  or  PlAlfTS.  oncof  the phoaomenaofirritability(q.v.)in plants.  Lightactson 
plants  as  a  powerful  stimulus,  essential  to  their  active  and  healthful  vegetation.  When 
It  is  withdrawn  the  flowers  of  many  plants  close,  and  the  greater  number  show  a  tes- 
dency  to  it,  while  leaves  more  or  less  decidedly  incline  to  fold  themselves  up.  The 
leaf-stalk  also  generally  hangs  down  more  or  less,  although  in  some  plants  it  is  more 
erect  during  sleep.  Tlie  sleep  of  plants,  however,  is  not  always  nocturnal.  The 
flowers  of  some  open  and  close  at  particular  hours  of  the  day.  Thus  the  crocus  is  a 
morning  flower,  and  closes  soon  after  midday;  while  some  flowers  expand  only  in  the 
evening  or  during  the  night.  Their  hours  of  vegetative  rest  are  probably  as  essential  to  the 
health  of  plants  iis  tho<iO  of  sleep  are  to  animals.  It  was  Linneeus  who  first  observed  the 
sleep  of  plants,  in  watching  the  progress  of  some  plants  of  lotus,  the  seeds  of  which  lie 
had  sown. 

4LEE7EBS,  timbers  laid  asleep  or  resting  along  tlieir  whole  length.  They  are  chiefly 
used  alone  the  top  of  dwarf-walls  for  the  supp>ort  of  the  timbers  of  the  ground  floor  of 
houses. — The  timbers  supporting  railway  rails,  and  laid  at  right  angles  to  them  across 
the  railway,  are  also  called  sleepers. 

SLEIDAN,  or  SLEID.\.NU8.  Johann,  original  name  Philipsohn,  1506-56;  b.  Sleida, 
near  Cologne;  studied  law  at  Liege,  Park,  and  Orleans,  but  gave  himself  to  classics! 
literature.  He  became  a  Lutheran,  resided  in  Strasburg,  was  made  by  the  council  of 
the  town  professor  of  law,  and  by  the  Protestant  princes  of  the  Smalkaldic  lengae  their 
historian,  and  sent  in  1545  on  an  embassy  to  France  and  England.  His  chief  work  ie 
De  Stttiu  Beligionis  et  tieipubHem  Carola  Qiiinio  Ocesare,  ConunentarU, 

3LEMMER,  Adam  J.,  1828-68;  b.  Penn.;  graduated  at  "West  Point  in  1850;  in  the 
army  was  promoted  for  gallantly  in  the  Seminole  wor;  assistant  professor  of  ethics  and 
mathematics  at  West  Pomt,  1855-59.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  a  small  garrison  at  Port  McRea;  took  possession  of  fort  Pickens,  Jan.  10, 1861, 
which  beheld  until  relieved  by  col.  Brown;  brig.gen.  of  volunteers,  1863;  fought  at  the 
siege  of  Corinth:  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Stone  river,  1862,  and  disabled 
from  further  service;  brevetted  brig.gen.  for  gallantry,  1866. 

SLZB'WICK,  a  duchy  known  till  the  14th  c  as  Soath  Jutland,  formed  part  of  tbe 
Danish  dominions  till  1864,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian 
sovereigns.  In  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1867  it  was  inoorporated  with  Prussia.  The  pop. 
in  1864  was  406,488.  Within  its  old  recognized  limits  it  was  bounded  oii  the  n.  by 
Jutland,  on  the  e.  by  the  Little  Belt  and  the  Baltic,  on  the  w.  by  the  German  ocean,  aad 
txa  the  s.  by  Holstein.from  which  it  was  divided  by  the  Eyder  and  the  Kiel  cnnal.  Tlie 
«rea  was  ^,492  sq.  miles.  The  country  consists  in  its  eastern  and  central  parts  of  a  gently 
undulating  plain,  deeply  indented  with  fiords  and  streams;  and  on  its  western  boundary 
of  flat  marshy  tracts  of  ground,  which  require  to  lie  protected  from  the  encroachments 
«f  the  sea  by  numerous  dams. 

The  numerous  islaiyls  which  skirt  the  v.  coast  of  Sleswick  have  probably,  at  some 
B«t  very  remote  period,  foimed  part  of  the  mainland,  for  navigation  is  so  seriously 
imfiedea  by  the  sand-banks,  tliat  this  coast  is  now  accessible  for  ships  by  only  three  pas- 
sages. The  clu8t.;,r  of  small  islands  known  as  the  Halligers,  which  lie,  unprotected  by 
dams,  in  the  midst  of  these  submerged  sand-tracts,  are  so  constantly  exposed  to  tbe 
aetion  of  waves  and  storms,  that  the  inhabitants  are  compelled  to  raise  their  houses  on 
piles.  On  the  eaf.tcrn  coast  of  Sleswick  lie  the  islands  of  Alsen,  Aroe,  and  Femern, 
whsre  the  principal  bays  and  inlets  are  the  Hodenslev  and  Aabenrade  fiords,  opening 
into  the  Little  Belt;    the  Ilensborg  fiord,  the  61ie,  the  Eckernfordo  fiord,  and  the 
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Kieler  fiord,  which  formed  the  ancieot  boundary  between  Sleswick  and  Holstein  on 
the  s.e.,  while  the  Eyder  completed  it  on  the  s.w.  The  principal  brandies  of  industry 
are  agricallure,  the  rearing  of  cattle,  tishing,  and  ahip-bullding.  The  SIlc  is  the  chia 
seat  of  the  herring  and  salmon  fisheries,  wlii6h,  although  still  of  some  importance,  are 
very  inferior  to  those  of  the  middle  ages,  when,  according  to  the  Danish  historian,  8axo 
Grammiiticus,  herrings  were  so  plentiful  in  the  Belts  and  Cattegat,  that  they  could  be 
caught  with  the  bare  bands.  The  chief  towns  of  Sleswick  are  Flensborg  (q.v.),  Sleswick, 
uow  capital  of  a  Prussian  province,  a  very  ancient  city,  and  formerly  the  key  of  Den- 
mark  (pop.  in  '75,  14,571);  Haderslev,  Husum,  and  Tonder.  In  the  s.,  und  partly  ia 
llolslein,  Bcndsborg  (pop.  11,406).  Sleswick  has  800  schools.  With  regard  to  the 
laugusTge  spoken  by  the  mixed  population  of  the  duchj,  it  may  be  asserted  that  rather 
>re  than  the  half  speak  Danish;  and  of  the  remainder,  about  30,000 


more  than  the  half  speak  Danish;  and  of  the  remainder,  about  30,000  persons  who 
belong  to  the  islands  on  the  western  coast,  which  once  formed  part  of  the  old  province 
of  North  Friesland,  still  use  the  Frisic  language,  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  using  either 
low  or  high  Crerman.  The  original  Danish  clement  of  Sleswick  has  remained  purest  in 
the  northern  half  of  the  duchy;  while  in  the  southern  parts,  where  the  inhabitants  are 
naturally  brought  much  in  contact  with  Holstein,  they  have  of  late  years  adopted  the 
views,  tastes,  and  language  of  their  Qerman  neighbors.  The  Lutheran  is  the  established 
religion  of  Sleswick. 

In  accordance  with  the  conditions  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  Aug.,  1864,  by 
which  the  duchies  of  Holstein  and  Sleswick  were  ceded  to  Austria  and  Piiisaia,  tlie 
island  of  Aroe  and  other  districts  of  Sleswick,.  measuring  about  115  sq.m.,  were  to  be 
reunited  to  Denmark;  while  the  latter  power  was  to  give  in  excliaujjc  a  temtoryof 
about  130  sq.m.,  which,  although  situated  within  the  boundary  of  Sleowick,  hud  hitherto 
l)een  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Jutland. 

Sleswick.  which  forms  part  of  the  ancient  Cimbrian  peninsula,  has  from  the  earliest 
period  been  a  debatable  land  between  Danes  and  Germans;  and  according  to  the  authori- 
ties of  the  latter,  it  was  anciently  included  in  tlie  marches  of  the  empire,  having  been 
incorporated  by  Henry  the  fowler  in  930,  and  reorganized  by  Otho  I.,  when  in  94iJ  Uie 
latter  erected  bishops'  sees  in  Aarhuus,  Ribe,  and  Sleswick.  In  1037  the  Danish  king 
Knud  (our  Canute)  obtained  from  Conrad  IL  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
Sleswick,  which  was  declared  to  belong  unconditionally  to  Denmark,  and  thenceforth 
given  as  a  Daaish  fief  of  the  crown  to  the  younger  sons  of  the  regal  house.  In  1282, 
king  Valdemar  Seir,  whose  father,  prince  Knud  Laward,  had  ruled  ably  over  the  duchy, 
gave  Sleswick — which  was  then,  and  for  some  time  later,  known  as  bouth  Jutland — to 
his  younger  son  Abel.  The  exact  terms  of  the  donation  became  a  subject  of  dispute, 
during  the  successi%'c  reigns  of  Valdemar's  sons,  Eric,  Abel,  and  Christopher,  and  began 
the  long  course  of  civil  wars  and  family  feutls  which  are  associated  with  this  much- 
contested  territory.  Abel,  and  his  sons  after  him,  Kicked  by  their  kinsmen,  the  counts 
of  Holstein,  maintained  that  Valdemar  had  given  the  duchy  as  nn  hereditary,  inalien- 
able, and  indivisible  fief;  while,  on  the  part  of  the  Danish  crown,  it  was  contested  that 
South  Jutland  was  merely  a  frreewriout  flef,  which  might  be  recalled  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  sovereign.  Its  vicinity  to  Holstein  tended  to  keep  up  the  feuds,  to  which  the  vexed 
question  of  its  mode  of  tenure  had  given  occasion,  and  wliich,  in  fact,  only  ceased  when 
the  resources  of  the  conflicting  parties  were  exhausted,  altliough  the  bitterness  and  ill- 
will  with  which  they  were  fed  seemed  to  know  no  intermission.  The  following  brief 
summanr  gives  the  skeleton  of  the  leading  events  of  the  history  of  Sleswick  from  the 
dawn  of  its  troubles  till  the  final  outbreak  in  18^8,  when,  by  the  influence  of  the  neigh- 
boring Holstein  nobles,  the  Germanized  great  landed  proprietors  of  Sleswick  entered 
upon  the  course  of  armed  opposition  to  the  mother-country,  which  has  nilminated  at 
the  present  moment  in  the  forcible  separation  from  the  Danish  crown  of  the  duchy  of 
Sleswick,  and  its  imminent  incorporation  in  the  Prussian  monarchy.  In  1386,  queen 
Margaret  (q.v.)  gave  Sleswick  ip  fief  to  Gerhard,  duke  of  Holstein;  and  on  tlij  extinc- 
tion of  his  male  heirs  in  1459.  it  virtually  lapsed  to  the  crown,  with  which  it  was  united  in 
1460  under  the  rule  of  Christian  I.  (the  founder  of  the  Oldenburg  line),  by  a  mode  dis- 
astrous to  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  monarchy.  See  Denmark.  Alter  frequent 
division  among  the  younger  members  of  the  royal  house,  which  pave  rise  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  collateral  lines  of  the  Oldenburg  family  (of  which  theOluoksburg-Sonderborg  and 
the  Augustenbuvg  are,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  imperial  house  of  Russia  and  the  ducal 
house  of  Oldenburg,  the  chief  represenfntivps).  the  ducal  portions  of  Sleswick  were 
inalienably  Incorporated  with  the  crown  of  Denmark  under  king  Frederick  IV.  in  1781. 
This  act.  which  had  the  guaranty  of  the  great  powers,  had  resulted  directly  from  the 
treasonable  attitude  maintained  in  the  previous  wars  with  Sweden  by  the  Holstein-Got- 
torp  princes  of  Sleswick,  and  was  ratified  by  Russia  and  Sweden,  no  less  than  by  Eng- 
land and  France.  The  different  orders  of  the  duchy  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  for 
themselves  and  their  heirs,  the  Sleswick  arms  were  quartered  with  those  of  Denmark 
proper,  and  tlie  duchy  was  included  with  the  latter  in  one  common  mode  of  administn- 
tton.  In  1848.  the  revolutionary  movement  of  continental  Europe  fanne<i  the  flame  of 
discontent  in  the  duchies  into  a'blazo,  and  the  upper  classes  of  Sleswick,  who  had  in  the 
course  of  time  become  strongly  imbued  with  the  Gferman  tendencies  of  the  Holstein 
nobles,  with  whom  they  fraternized,  joined  the  latter  ih  open  armed  rebellion  under  the 
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chief  leadership  of  the  princes  of  Augustcnburg.  The  Germanized  Sleswick  nobles, 
influenced  by  the  principles  of  hatred  to  Denmark,  which  had  long  been  gathering 
strength  in  the  university  of  Kiel,  refused  to  admit  the  difference  between  their  relations 
to  the  crown  and  those  of  the  Holsteiners,  with  whom  tboy  demanded  to  be  iudissolubly 
associated  in  separate  legislative  and  executive  chambers.  The  king  refused  to  separate 
Sleswick  from  the  monarchy;  the  irritation  increased  on  both  sides;  the  royal  troops 
appeared  in  the  duchies  to  restore  order;  the  Sleswick-Holstein  army,  whose  ranks  were 
principally  filled  by  Geiman  volunteers,  look  the  field,  aided  by  the  confederate  forces 
sent  by  the  diet  to  co-operate  with  the  Holsteiners.  The  troubles  by  which  the  German 
states  were  threatened  at  home  led,  after  a  few  indecisive  engagements  had  been  fought, 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  confederate  armies,  and  Prussia  having  made  a  special  treaty  of 
peace  (after  a  preliminary  truce  with  Denmark),  the  duchies  were  left  to  themselves, 
and  the  royal  authority  re-established,  on  the  understanding  that  the  king  should  submit 
a  new  form  of  constitution  for  Holstein  and  Sleswick  to  the  diet,  on  account  of  the 
former  being  a  member  of  the  confederation;  Sleswick' being  in  the  meanwhile  put 
under  a  provisional  guvemment  of  Danish,  Prussian,  and  English  commissioners.  By 
the  peace  with  Prussia,  it  was  solemnly  guaranteed  that  all  old  treaties,  including  that 
of  1721,  should  be  maintained  in  regard  tx>  Denmark;  and  in  1861,  Austria  threw  an 
army  into  the  duchies  to  aid  Denmark  in  supporting  her  authority,  and  in  dissolving  the 
Joint  Sleswick  and  Holstein  assembly.  On  the  death  of  Frederick  Vll.  in  1863,  prince 
Christian  of  Glucksburg  (see  Dekmark),  having  amended  the  throne  as  Christian  IX., 
king  of  Denmark,  prince  Fi-ederick  of  Angustenburg  called  upon  the  Sleswick-Holstein 
authorities  to  refuse  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  king,  and  to  acknowledge  himself  as 
the  rightful  duke  of  Sleswick-Holstein,  basing  his  claims  on  his  descent  from  the  legit- 
imate and  elder  male  line  of  the  house  of  Oldenburg.  This  appeal  was  responded  lo  by  26 
members  of  the  Holstein  diet,  who,  on  behalf  of  their  own  duchy  ana  of  Sleswick, 
petitioned  the  German  diet  to  recognize  the  validity  of  the  claims  of  the  Augustenburg 
line,  and  to  pronounce  the  London  protocol  of  the  act  of  succession  devoid  of  force. 
The  prince,  by  this  step,  set  at  nought  the  family  compact  by  which  his  father,  uncle, 
and  himself,  for  themselves  and  their  heirs,  had,  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  1848,  accepted 
a  sum  of  money  as  full  indemnity  for  all  claims  on  the  Danish  territories,  and  been 
allowed  on  that  condition  to  evade  all  further  consequences  of  the  open  rebellion  in  which 
they  had  stood  against  the  throne.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  fundamental  law  of  Nov., 
1863,  for  the  kingdom  of  Denmark  and  the  duchy  of  Sleswick,  which  had  passed  the 
rigsrad,  and  received  the  late  king's  signature  shortly  before  his  death,  was  published, 
together  with  a  manifesto  of  Christian  IX.,  stating  his  intention  in  regard  to  Holstein 
and  Lauenburg.  The  diet,  without  committing  itself  to  uphold  the  Augustenburg 
claims,  put  a  confederate  execution  into  Holstein;  the  Danish  troops  were  withdrawn 
into  Sleswick;  and  on  Jan.  6,  1804,  the  Holstein  towns  did  homage  to  the  duke;  while 
a  federal  commission  suppressed  the  provisional  Holstein  government,  which  had  exer- 
cised its  powers  since  1803,  and  establislied  a  ducal  government  at  Kiel.  The  Austrians 
and  Prussians,  professing  to  act  for  the  diet,  summoned  the  Danish  king  to  withdraw 
f  he  constitution  of  Kovember  within  48  hours;  in  reply  to  which  the  Danish  government 
demanded  a  term  of  six  weeks  to  convoke  the  rigsrad,  witliout  whose  sanction  Jio  con- 
ttilutional  change  could  be  adopted.  The  demand  was  rejected,  and  the  Austro-Prussian 
army  entered  Holstein,  and  hostilities  commenced.  For  ten  weeks  the  Danes  made 
a  gallant  stand  against  their  enemy,  whose  enormous  superiority  in  strength  of  numbers, 
and  in  the  efficiency  of  their  artilleiy  and  s  nail-arms,  made  their  flual  victory  the 
inevitable  rather  than  the  glorious  result  of  the  campaign  The  Danes  were  compelled 
to  suspend  hostilities,  and  to  submit  to  the  terms  dictated  by  their  conquerors.  A  con- 
ference was  held  at  Vienna,  and,  after  protracted  negotiations,  Denmark  was  constrained 
to  accept  peace  (Aug  ,  1864),  on  the  hard  terms  of  ceding  to  Austria  and  Prussia,  Hola- 
stein,  Sleswick,  and  Lauenburg,  on  the  ground  that  the  indivisibility  of  the  two  duchies 
must  be  firmly  established  for  the  German  fatherland  by  these  two  great  powers.  Fol- 
lowing upon  this,  duke  Frederick  of  Augustenburg  was  in  turn  the  favored  and  the 
rejected  candidate  for  the  throne  of  the  new  state  of  Sleswick-Holstein.  The  upper 
clasps  in  small  numbers  in  Sleswick,  in  Holstein  almost  unanimously,  wore  in  favor  of 
his  claims,  while  the  burgher  and  lower  classes  of  Sleswick  appeared  equally  unanimous 
inregreUing  their  severance  from  Denmark;  and  the  decidedly  expressed  wishes  of  the 
Holsteii  partv,  backed  by  the  lesser  German  states,  to  have  the  duke  as  their  sovereign, 
the  protests  and  counter-protests  of  the  diet  and  of  foreign  jjowers,  all  resulted  in  an 
announcement  by  Austria  and  Prussia  that  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  commission 
appointed  to  examine  the  merits  of  the  various  claims  of  Denmark,  Augustenburg,  and 
Oldenburg  to  the  duchies.  Christian  IX.  waa  by  right  of  succession  the  undoubted  pos- 
sessor, and  that  from  him  the  duchies  had  passed  by  right  of  victory  to  Austria  nnd 
Prussia.  Prussia  sought  to  annex  these  duchies  to  her  dominions,  and  offered  Austria 
pccuninary  compensation  for  her  assistance  in  the  war.  On  the  other  hand,  Austria 
advocated  the  independence  of  the  duchies.  Neither  country  would  yield,  and  the 
dispute  ultimately  resulted  in  the  war  of  1866.  According  to  a  treaty  concluded  in  1867, 
Austria  abanfloned  her  claims  in  favor  of  Pnissia,  but  stipulated  that  a  part  of  Sleswick 
should  be  restored  to  Denmark.    This  stipulation,  howeves,  has  never  been  given  effect 
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to.    See  Oebuaht.    The   Primiaa   proTince   of  Sleswick-Holgtoin,  fonncd  oat  of 

the  duchies  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein,  has  au  area  of  7,190  sq.'  m.  and  a  pop.  of  (1875) 
1,074,812. 

8LI0KENBIDZS  are  the  smooth  and  polished,  and  geaerally  glazed,  surfaces  of  flaws 
io  rocks.  They  are  considered  to  have  been  produced  Ly  the  friction  of  the  two  surfaces 
during  some  movement  of  the  rock.  But  the  two  surfaces  of  the  flaw  are  ulmost  always 
so  uneven  tliat  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  they  could  have  -nibbed  against  each 
other;  besides,  the  flaws  are  generally  very  small,  and  the  true  sliukenside  is  always 
conllned  to  a  single  stratum,  never  passing  into  the  bed  above  or  below.  We  believe 
they  are  the  castings  of  liquids  or  gases  contuied  in  the  bed,  and  subjected  to  great 
pressure,  and  are  similar  in  origin  to  the  glazed  cavities  produced  by  gases  in  slags,  or, 
to  use  a  very  familiar  illustration,  by  the  compressed  sieam  in  breakfast  rolls. 

8LIDELL'  John,  1793-1871;  b.  N.  Y. ;  educated  at  Columbia  college.  Settling  in 
New  Orleans  he  became  distinguished  at  the  l)ar;  was  a  member  of  Congress,  184^-45, 
when  he  was  appuinteJ  minister  to  Mexico;  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  for  a  partial 
term  iu  1853,  and  afterward  re-eluoted.  He  left  the  senate  on  the  passage  by  Louisiana 
of  the  act  of  secession  in  1861 ;  the  same  year  was  appointed  commissioner  to  France, 
ran  the  blockade  to  Havana,  from  which,  with  Mason,  cummissiouer  to  England,  he  sailed 
on  the  British  mail  steamer  PreiU,  which  was  boarded,  Nov.  8,  by  capt.  Wilkes,  of  the 
U.  8.  steamer  Sun  Jadnto,  who  arrested  both  the  commissioners.  They  were  confined 
in  fort  Warren,  Boston,  but  I'eleaaed  on  Uie  demand  of  the  British  government,  and  sailed 
for  England.  81idell  succeeded  in  obtaiuing  some  help  for  the  confederates  in  Paris. 
He  settled  iu  Loudon  at  tlie  end  of  the  war. 

BLIOIKO  SCLE,  an  instrument  invented  by  the  rev.  William  Ougfatred.  an  Bnglish 
divine  and  mathematician,  for  the  purpose  of  solving  arithmetical  problems  mechani- 
cally, consists  of  three  pieces  of  wood,  of  which  two  are  fjistened  together  by  slips  of 
brass  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  each  other  to  permit  of  a  third  sliding  between  them. 
The  size  of  instrument  which  best  combines  convenience  with  accuracy  is  one  about  3 
ft.  long,  2  in.  broad,  and  i  in.  thick.  One  side  of  the  rule  has  the  following  scales 
marked  on  it  in  order:  aline  of  tenths  of  in.,  of  equal  parts  divided  into  tenths  and 
hundredths  of  ft. ;  three  lines  of  numbers,  each  line  consisting  of  the  numbers  from  1  to 
10  twice  repeated ;  a  line  of  sine  rhumbs  (logarithmic  sines  of  each  quarter-point  of  the 
compass);  a  line  of  meridional  parts;  and  a  line  of  equal  parts.  Of  these,  two  of  the 
lines  of  numbei-s  are  on  the  middle  piece  or tUder.  On  the  other  side  are— two  lines  of 
natural  scales,  including  sines,  secants,  tangents,  equal  parts,  etc. ;  two  lines  of  logarith- 
mic sines,  two  lines  of  logarithmic  tangents,  a  third  line  of  logarithmic  sines,  and  a  Une 
of  versed  sines.  Of  these,  one  line  of  logarithmic  eines  and  one  of  tangents  are  upon 
the  slider.  The  scale  in  most  common  use  is  that  of  numl>ers,  and  a  description  of  the 
way  in  which  it  is  used  will  give  a  key  to  the  whole  working  of  the  instrument.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  notice  as  a  preliminary,  that  the  scale  of  numbers  is  not  evenly 
divided,  as  in  this  case  only  addition  and  subtraction  could  be  performed,  but  is  divideil 
in  proportion,  not  to  the  numbers,  but  to  their  logariihms.  so  that  3,  whose  logarithm  is 
venr  nearly  the  half  of  that  of  10,  stands  almost  half-way  between  1  and  10;  andsimilarly 
of  the  other  numbers.  All  questions  of  numerical  proportion  can  thus  be  easilv  worked  by 
meatLS  of  the  line  of  numbers  on  the  slider,  and  the  adjacent  and  corresponding  one  on 
the  fixed  p:irt  of  the  rule.  To  find  a  fourth  proportional  to  three  mven  numbers,  we 
place  the  first  term  (on  the  slider)  opposite  to  the  second  term  (on  the  fixed  scale),  and 
opposite  the  third  term  (on  the  slider)  is  the  fourth  or  number  required  (on  the  scale). 
Multipliciition  is  performed  by  making  1  the  first  term  of  a  proportion,  and  division  by 
making  it  the  second  or  third.  The  other  scales  marked  on  the  rule  are  useful  in  the 
solution  of  trigonometrical,  geographical,  and  nautical  problems,  and  the  results  obtained 
are  much  more  accurate  than  one  at  first  sight  would  believe.  Sliding  rules  of  circular 
form  have  been  made  by  the  French,  but  they  are  not  in  aoy  way  preferable  to  the 
ordinary  straight  form. 

8IIBING  SCALE,  a  provision  in  some  of  the  statutory  restrictions  formei-ly  in  force  on 
the  trade  in  corn,  by  which,  in  order  to  encourage  importation  when  prices  were  liiph.  and 
discounige  it  when  low,  the  import  duty  was  diminished  as  the  price  rose,  and  at  famine- 
prices  grain  came  in  duty  free.  By  the  act  of  1828  wheat  was  allowed  to  be  imported  on 
payment  of  a  duty  of  £1  4s.  8d.  when  the  average  price  over  England  was  628.  a  quarter. 
For  every  shilling  less  of  price,  a  shilling  was  Mded  to  the  duty;  and  for  a  rise  of  price, 
the  duty  decreased.  In  1S42,  while  the  agitation  regarding  the  corn-laws  was  going  on 
air  Robert  Peel  introduced  and  carried  a  mwlificntton  of  tlie  sliding  scale,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  succeed  in  mitigating  the  popular  hostility  to  the  corn-laws.  By  the  sliding- 
scale  act  of  1842,  the  duty  per  quarter  was  fixed  at  fl'when  the  price  of  corn  was  under 
61s.,  and  diminished  as  the  price  increased,  till  on  the  quarter  of  wheat  attaining  the  price 
of  733.  it  fell  to  Is.     See  Corn  Laws. 

SU'OO,  a  maritime  oo.  of  the  province  of  Coanaught,  Irdand,  bounded  on  the  a.  by 
the  Atlantic  and  the  bay  of  Done^l,  e.  by  Roscommon  and  Mayo,  e.  by  Roscommon 
»Bd  Leitrim,  and  w.  by  Mayo.  It  is  41  m.  from  e.  to  w.,  and  38  from  n.  to  s.;  the 
total  area  is  461,796  acres,  of  which  about  820,000  are  under  tillage  or  in  pasture,  and 
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140,000  uncultivated.  The  pop.  in  1861  was  tS4,84S;  in  1871,  116,408,  of  whom  104,430 
were  Roman  Catholics,  9,186  Protestiint  Episcopalians,  and  the  rest  of  other  denoiniiia- 
tions.  The  coastiline  is  indented  witli  numerous  bays,  and  except  in  the  bay  of  Sligo,' 
dangerous  for  navigation.  The  surface  rises  gradually  from  the  coast  eastward  as  far  ae 
an  derated  range  culled  Sliere  Gamph  and  the  Ox  mountains,  the  highest  point  of  which 
rises  to  1800  feet.  Sligo  contains  comparatively  few  and  unimportant  lakes,  but  some  of 
these,  however,  are  extremely  picturesque,  especially  lough  Arrow  and  lough  Oill. 
Only  three  of  its  streams  are  navigable — tbeMoy,  the  Oweumore,  and  the  Oarrogue,  and 
they  are  all  inconsiderable.  The  county  is  traversed  by  a  railway,  which  is  a  branch  of 
the  Midland  Great  Western,  and  connects  the  county  town  of  Sligo  (q.v.)  with  Dublin. 
The  mineral  products  of  the  county,  although  not  very  rich,  are  various,  and  coiiKist  of 
copper,  lead,  iron,  and  mao^ncse.  The  climate  is  variable,  and  although  rain  is  fre- 
quent, it  is,  on  the  whole,  mild  and  healthy.  The  soil  in  the  n.  is  mossy  and  sandy,  both 
being  ocoasionally  intermixed,  and  at  times  alternating  with  a  gravelly  loam.  The  plain 
of  STigo  is  a  deep  rich  loam;  and  in  the  southern  portion  of  th.  county  are  found  Inrge 
tracts  of  corn-land  and  pasturage.  Xbe  cccupations  of  the  people  are  mainly  agricultural, 
and  until  some  years  back,  they  were  chiedy  engaged  in  tillage;  but  the  laud  is  now 
chiefly  used  for  pasturage.  The  number  of  acres  under  crops  of  all  kinds  in  the  year 
1877  was  89,281.  The  cattle  in  that  year  numbered  08,306;  sheep,  69,404;  and  pigs, 
25,082.  The  number  of  holdings  ten  years  before  1863  had  been  18,093,  which  is  now 
somewhat  reduced.  The  extent  of  coast-line  has  led  a  considerable  numl>er-of  the  popu- 
lation to  engage,  at  laast  partially  and  oocaeionally,  in  fishing.  The  Sligo  fishery  district 
comprises  113  m.  of  coast,  and  kept  engaged  in  1876,  150  registered  vessels,  employing 
660  men  and  88  boys.  The  principal  towns  are  Sligo  (q.v.),  Ardnaree,  and  Tobt-rcivrv. 
The  number  of  primary  schools  in  the  county  in  1871  was  306;  superior  schools,  13.  In 
1875  there  was,  at  the  national  schools,  an  attendance  of  33,846  pupils,  of  whom  30,078 
were  Catholics. 

Sligo  was  anciently  the  seat  of  the  O'Connors,  and  was  the  scene  of  many  conflicts 
between  the  several  branches  of  that  family.  The  domestic  feuds  of  the  O'Connors 
were  among  the  causes  which  facilitated  the  first  inroads  of  the  Anglo-Normans.  The 
district  contains  many  remains  both  of  the  Celtic  and  of  the  Anglo-Norman  period.  Of  tin 
former,  there  is  one  very  interesting  called  the  Giant's  Caim,  near  Sligo;  and  there  are 
many  ratbs,  cromlechs,  and  ancient  caverns.  The  county  of  Sligo  sends  two  members 
to  the  imperial  parliament. 

8LI00,  chief  t.  of  the  co,  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the  river  Garrngue;  distant 
from  Dublin,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  branch  from  the  Midland  Great  Western 
railway,  181  m.  n.w.  Pop. '61,  18.861;  '71,  10,670,  being  a  decrease  in  ten  years  of 
3,691.  There  were  8,230  Roman  Catholics.  Sligo  had  its  origin  in  the  erection  of  a 
Dominican  abbey  in  the  18(h  c.  by  Matirice  Fitzgetald,  earl  of  Kildare,  around  which— 
and  a  castle  also  built  by  him— a  town  was  gradually  formed.  In  the  reign  of  James  I. 
it  received  a  charter.  'The  modem  town  stands  within  n  bend  of  the  river,  chiefly  on  the 
left  bank.  It  is  for  the  most  part  well  built,  and  contains  several  handsome  public  edl- 
flcee.  It  possesses  few  important  manufactures,  but  U  a  place  of  considei-able  com- 
merce, which  is  directed  with  judgment  and  energy  by  a  body  of  town  and  harbor  com- 
missioners. In  1877  028  vessels,  of  146.688  tons,  entered  and  cleared  the  port  TIm 
exports  are  chiefly  of  com.  flour,  meal,  butter,  provisions,  and  yarn.  Steamers  ply 
regularly  between  Sligo  and  Glasgow,  LlTerpool,  and  Londonderry.  Sligo  formerly 
returned  a  member  to  parliament,  but  was  disfranchised  in  1870. 

SLIiro,  a  weapon  much  in  use  before  the  introduction  of  firearms,  consisted  of  a  piece 
of  leather,  with  a  round  hole  in  the  middle,  and  two  cords  of  about  a  yard  in  lencth.  A 
round  pebble  being  hung  in  the  leather  by  the  cords,  the  latter  were  held  firmly  in  the 
riiiht  hand,  nnd  swung  rapidly  round.  When  the  stone  had  attained  great  speed,  one 
string  was  disengaged,  on  which  the  stone  flew  ofT  at  a  tangent,  its  initial  velocity  being 
the  same  as  it  hM  at  the  last  moment  of  revolution.  This  velocity  gives  far  greater  range 
and  force'  than  could  be  imparted  in  mere  throwing. 

8LIf ,  in  a  dockyard,  is  a  smooth,  inclined  plane,  sloping  down  to  the  water,  on  which 
a  ship  is  built.  It  requires  to  have  a  very  solid  foundation.  Among  modem  inventions 
Is  a  slip  on  which  a  sort  of  truck  mns  on  numerous  rails.  This  truck  is  run  under  a 
ship  as  she  floats;  the  water  is  diminished  till  she  rests  on  it,  and  it  is  then  hauled  up  the 
slip  by  steam  power  until  she  is  high  and  dry.  Such  a  slip  takes  the  place  of  a  dry  aock. 
See  also  Launch  and  Ship-btjtlding. 

SUPPED,  in  heraldry,  a  term  of  blazon  applied  to  a  leaf,  branch,  or  flower,  which  is 
represented  with  a  stalk,  and  torn  from  the  ptu'ent  stem. 

SLOAN,  Samubi.,  b.  Ireland,  1817;  brought  to  N«w  York,  1810;  received  a  common 
school  education;  after  holding  office  In  Sing's  co.,  N.  T.,  was  elected  president  of 
Hudson  River  milroad  company,  1856;  and  president  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and 
Western  railroad  company,  186S;  which  last  office  he  still  holds.  He  is  also  prwldent 
of  railroads  in  Michigan  and  Texas, 

SLOAXS,  Sir  Hans,  an  eminent  phystciaa  and  naturalist,  of  Scotch  parentage,  Mt 
father  having  been  the  chief  of  the  Scottish  colony  whioh  woa  settled  in  Ulster  1^ 
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James  I.  of  Great  Britain,  was  bom  at  Killyleagh,  in  county  Down,  Ireland,  April  16, 
.1660.  He  devoted  himself  during  his  boyhood  to  natural  history  and  medicine,  alfd  in 
spite  of  an  attack  of  bsemoptysia,  which  lasted  from  his  16th  till  his  19th  year,  he  arrived 
in  London  in  1679,  with  an  excellent  knowledge  of  the  first  of  these  sciences,  and  a  fair 
acquaintance  with  the  second.  His  apprenticeship  to  Stafforth,  a  pupil  of  Stahl  (q.v.), 
and  tlie  acquaintance,  subsequently  ripened  into  close  friendship,  whinh  he  formed  with 
Boyle  and  liay,  two  of  the  most  celebrated  naturalists  of  their  time,  did  much  to  encour- 
age and  advance  him  in  his  favorite  studies.  During  a  brief  sojourn  in  France  he 
attended  the  lectures  of  Tournefort  and  Du  Vemey,  obtained  on  his  return,  by  the  active 
support  of  Sydenham  (q.v.),  a  footing  in  London  as  a  physician,  and  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  royal  society  in  1685,  and  of  the  royal  college  of  physicians  in  1687;  bn,t  in 
September  of  the  latter  year,  he  accompanied  Monk,  duke  of  Albemarle,  to  Jamaica,  and 
investigated  the  botany  of  that  and  the' adjoining  islands  with  such  zeal  and  diligence 
during  the  15  months  of  his  stay,  that  bis  herbarium  numbered  80U  species.  Resuming 
his  professional  practice  on  his  return,  he  became  physician  to  Christ's  hospital  (1694- 
1724),  president  of  the  college  of  physicians  (1719»1735),  secretary  to  the  royal  society 
tl693),  foreign  associate  of  the  French  academy  of  sciences  (1708),  and  succeeded  sir 
Isaac  Newton  as  president  of  the  royal  society  in  1727.  He  had  been  created  a  baronet 
and  physician-general  to  the  army  in  1716;  and  in  1727  received  the  further  honor  of 
being  appointed  royal  physician.  Though  of  remarkably  delicate  constitution  he  lived 
to  the  greatiage  of  92,  dying  at  Chelsea,  Jan.  11,  1768.  The  chief  point  to  be  remarked 
in  Sloaue's  moral  character  was  his  benevolence,  as  shown  in  the.cbaritnble  uses  to  which 
he  applied  the  whole  of  his  salary  as  (physician  of  Christ  s  hospital,  in  his  zealous  promo- 
tioB  of  the  various  schemes  for  affording  medicine  and  attendance  gratuitously  to  the 

Soor,  and  his  support  of  the  foundling  iiospital,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders. 
iy  long-continued  perseverance  he  succeeded  in  forming  a  most  extensive  museum  of 
natural  history,  a  hbraiy  of  50,000  volumes,  and  8,560  MSS.,  which  he  directed  to  be 
offered  at  his  death  to  the  nation  for  £20.000  (about  one-fourth  of  its  real  value),  and 
which  formed  the  commencement  of  the  British  Museum  (q.v.).  He  also  contributed 
numerous  memoirs  to  the  Pliiloaophical  Transaction!,  whose  publication  he  superintended 
for  a  number  of  years.  But  his  great  work  was  the  Natural  Hittory  of  Jamaica  (fol. 
1707-1725),  containing  also  an  excellent  account  of  the  topography,  meteorology,  and 
population  of  the  island,  which  book  was  the  means  of  introducing  into  the  pharma- 
copceia  a  number  of  excellent  drugs,  hitherto  unknown. 

SLOAT,  John  Dkakb,1780-1867;  b.  New  York  city ;  entered  the  navy  as  sailing-master, 
1800;  was  in  the  engagement  between  the  Umted  SUUe*  and  the  Maeedxmian,  1812.  lie 
participated  in  the  expedition  against  the  West  Indian  pirates,  1824-25;  commanded  the 
Faciflc  squadron,  1846-53;  was  commandant  at  the  iMorfolk  navy  yard,  and  superin- 
tended the  building  of  Stevens's  battery  at  Hoboken;  retired  with  the  rank  of  commo- 
dore, 1863:  rear-admiral,  1866. 

8L0CTIM,  Hettry  Wakkes,  b.  N.  Y.,  1827;  graduated  at  West  Point,  1863;  was 
lieut.  in  various  military  services,  1852-56;  became  a  lawyer  at  Syracuse,  and  was  in  the 
state  legislature,  1859;  appointed  col.  of  the  27th  N.  Y.  regiment,  which  heled  at  Bull  Run 
where  he  was  severely  wounded;  made  brig.gen.  of  volunteers,  and  after  his  recovery 
commanded  a  brigade  in  Franklin's  division  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  in  campaign  of 
1862;  wasatthe  siege  of  Yorktown;  commander  of  the  division  on  Franklin's  transfer  to 
the  6th  corps;  at  the  battle  of  Gaines's  mill  rendered  important  service;  at  Glendale  and 
Malvern  Hill  held  the  right  of  the  main  line;  maj.gen.  of  volunteers  July  4th,  and 
engaged  at  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  South  mountain,  and  Antietam;  in  October  made 
rommander  of  12th  corps  which  he  led  at  Chancellorsville  and  Gettysburg  In  command 
of  the  right  wing  of  the  army;  April,  1864  was  placed  in  command  of  the  district  of 
Vicksburg;  in  August  succeeded  gen.  Hooker  in  command  of  20tli  corps;  in  Sherman'B 
march  to  the  sea,  commanded  the  left- wing  of  the  army — participating  in  all  the  engage- 
ments to  the  surrender  of  Johnson.  After  the  war  was  a  member  of  the  4l6t  and  42d 
congress. 

SIiOBDOSK',  or  Slobodskci',  a  t.  of  Russia,  in  the  government  oi  Viatka,  is  situated 
on  the  river  Viatka,  about  16  m.  n.e.  of  the  town  of  the  same  name.    Pop.  '67,  6,904. 

SLOE,  or  Sloe-Thorn,  Prunus  apinota,  a  shrub  of  the  same  genus  with  the  plum,  and 
perhaps  really  of  the  same  species  with  it  and  the  bullace.  It  is  ^nerally  a  shrub  of  4 
to  10ft.  high,  sometimes  becomingasmall  tree  of  15  to  20  feet.  It  is  much  branched,  and 
the  branches  terminate  in  spines.  The  youngest  shoots  are  covered  with  a  fine  down. 
'The  flowers  are  small,  snow-white,  and  generally  appear  before  the  leaves.  The  fruit  is 
ovate,  or  almost  globose,  pale  blue  with  olackish  bloom,  and  generally  about  the  size  of 
the  largest  peas.  The  sloe  is  abundant  in  thickets  and  borders  of  .woods,  and  in  arid 
places  in  Britain  and  almost  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  shoots  make  beautiful  walking- 
sticks.  Although  spiny,  the  sloe  is  not  suitable  for  hedges,  as  its  roots  spread,  and  it 
encroaches  on  the  fields.  The  bark  is  bitter,  astringent,  and  tonic.  The  flowers,  with 
the  calyx,  are  purgative,  and  are  In  some  places  much  used  as  a  domestic  medicine.  The 
leaves  are  used  for  adulterating  tea.  The  unripe  fruit  dyes  black.  The  fruit  is  very 
•ustere.  It  is  much  used  on  the  continent  of  Europe  for  making  a  preserve,  also  in 
some  places  for  making  a  kind  of  brandy.    An  astringent  extract,  called  Oerman  aeeaeia. 
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13  prepared  from  it,  ■which  ■was  once  much  employed  in  cases  of  diarrhen  and  mucous 
aud  IjlooUy  discliargea.  The  juice  is  myich  used  to  impart  roughness  to  port  wiue,  and 
i;i  the  fabrlcatiou  of  spurious  port. 

SLO'ITIM,  a  t.  of  European  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Grodno,  and  73  m.  8.6.  of 
the  town  of  that  name.    It  has  large  manufactures  of  cloth.    Pop.  '67,  10, 166. 

SLOOP  is  a  one-masted  cutter-rigged  vessel,  diflering  from  a  cutter,  according  to  old 
authorities,  in  having  a  fixed  bowsprit  and  somewhat  smaller  sails  in  proportion  to  ihu 
hull.  Tiie  terms  ' '  sloop"  and  ' '  cutter"  appear,  however,  to  be  used  nearly  indiscrini- 
iuately.  In  the  British  navy,  a  sloop-of-war  is  a  vessel,  of  whatever  rig,  between  a  cor- 
vette and  a  gun-boat,  aud  ordinarily  constituting  the  command  of  a  commander.  In  Ihe 
days  of  the  sailing  navy,  sloops-of-war  can'ied  from  10  to  18  ^ns;  but,  with  the  intro- 
duction of  steam,  the  number  of  guns  has  ceased  to  be  distinctive. 

0LOF8,  in  the  navy,  are  somewhat  more  extensive  than  "  necessaries"  in  the  army. 
They  comprise  the  clothes  and  bedding  of  a  sailor.  Within  certain  limits,  government, 
acting  through  the  ship's  paymaster,  supplies  the  men  with  slops  at  cost-price.  When  a 
sailor  dies,  his  slops  are  sold  by  auction  for  the  benefit  of  his  representatives. 

8L0IH,  BradypxD,  a  genua  of  mammalia,  of  the  order  edentata,  and  family  tardigrada. 
The  name  was  given  from  observation  of  the  very  slow  and  awliward  movements  of  the 
animals  of 'this  genus  on  the  ground;  hut  a  better  acquaintance  with  their  habits,  and 
observation  of  their  movements  among  the  branches  of  trees,  for  which  their  conforma- 
tion peculiarly  adapts  them,  have  shown  it  to  be  by  no  means  appropriate  or  descrip- 
tive. In  like  manner,  Buflon's  notion  that  they  are  creatures  of  imperfect  organization, 
and  doomed  to  a  miserable  existence,  has  been  completely  exploded.  Their  structure,  like 
that  of  every  other  creature,  is  admirably  adapted  to  their  mode  of  life.  They  feed  on. 
the  leaves,  buds,  and  young  shoots  of  trees,  among  the  branches  of  which  they  are  born 
and  spend  their  whole  life,  rarely  and  unwillmgly  descending  to  the  ground.  They  do 
not  walk  upon  the  branches,  but  cling  beneath  them,  with  the  back  downward.  Tho 
fore-legs  are  much  longer  than  the  hinder  ones,  and  are  used  for  enibracibg  a  branch,  or 
for  drawing  in  the  branches  on  the  foliage  of  which  they  are  to  feed,  and  both  the  fore 
and  hind  feet  are  furnished  with  very  long,  curved,  and  sharp  claws.  The  pelvis  is  very 
wide;  and  the  hind-legs,  thus  widely  separated,  also  diverge  from  one  another.  Tho 
structure  of  the  wrist  and  ankle-joints  is  such  that  the  palm  or  sole  is  turned  toward  tlr; 
body,  so  that  upon  the  ground,  the  animal  is  compeUea  to  rest  on  the  side  of  the  hin:l- 
foot,  while  the  length  of  the  fore-legs  causes  it  to  rest  on  the  knee  or  elbow  of  them, 
struggling  forward  by  a  shuffling  movement,  and  dragging  itself  along  by  stretching  out 
the  foire-legs  alternately  and  hooking  the  claws  into  the  ground,  or  grasping  some  object. 
But  in  a  dense  tropical  forest,  sloths  generally  find  it  easy  to  pass  from  the  branches  of 
one  tree  to  those  of  another,  often  taking  advantage  for  this  purpose  of  a  time  when 
branches  are  brought  within  their  reach  by  the  wind.  Where  the  trees  are  more  distant 
from  each  other,  they  will  eat  up  the  whole  foliage  of  a  tree  ere  they  descend  from  it. 
The  hair  of  sloths  is  coarse  and  shaggy,  of  a  very  peculiar  texture,  inelastic,  and  much 
likd  grass  withered  in  the  sun,  but  ucords  an  excellent  protection  from  insects,  while  it 
also  gives  them  such  an  appearance  that  they  are  not  readily  oteerved  except  when  in 
motion.  The  muzzle  of  sloths  is  short,  and  the  tail  is  short.  There  are  no  incisor  teetli, 
but  sharp  canine  teeth,  and  eight  molars  in  the  upper,  six  in  the  lower  jaw.  The  molars 
are  cylindrical,  penetrated  by  no  lamins  of  enamel,  and  adapted  merely  for  crushing, 
not  for  grinding,  the  food.  For  this,  however,  there  is  compensation  in  the  stomach, 
which  IS  somewhat  imperfectly  divided,  by  transverse  ligatures,  into  four  compart- 
ments, for  the  longer  retention  and  more  thorough  digestion  of  the  food,  although  there 
is  no  rumination.  The  female  sloth  produces  only  one  young  one  at  a  birth,  which 
clings  to  its  mother  till  it  becomes  able  to  provide  for  itself.  The  voice  of  sloths  is  a 
low  plaintive  cry.  Their  chief  enemies  are  large  snakes,  but  against  these  they  defend 
themselves  by  their  powerful  fore-legs  and  claws.  A  sloth  has  been  known  to  gitisp  a 
dog  round  the  neck  and  strangle  it.  There  are  very  few  species.  One  species  has  the 
fore-feet  furnished  with  only  two  toes:  the  otliers  have  three.  These,  with  other  dif- 
ferences, have  been  made  the  ground  of  a  recent  division  of  the  genus  into  two.  The 
Two-TOBD  Sloth  or  Unau  (Bradypus  or  C/ioloepus  didaetyhu)  is  about  two  ft.  in  length, 
of  a  uniform  grayish-brown  color,  often  with  a  reddish  tint.  The  best  known  species 
of  Thbes-toed  Sloth  is  the  Ai  (Bradypus  or  Ach/siis  tndactyliu),  which  is  smaller  than 
the  Unau,  has  a  more  obtuse  muzzle,  and  is  generally  brownish  gray,  slightly  variegated 
with  hairs  of  different  tints,  the  bead  darker  than  the  body.  All  the  sloths  belong  to  the 
tropical  parts  of  America. 

SLOT'TING-HACHIinE:,  a  machine  for  cutting  slots,  or  square  grooves,  in  metal.  It 
is  of  great  importance  in  mechanical  engineering,  and  many  very  ingenious  inventions 
have  Deen  made  for  facilitating  tlie  process.  'The  principle  is,  however,  very  simple,, 
and  is  the  same  in  all.  It  consists  of  a  cutting  tool,  or  chisel,  held  very  flnnly  in  an  arm,, 
which  is  pressed  down  and  raised  alternately.  The  tool  is  thus  made  to  pare  off  a  thin 
portion  of  the  metal  each  time  it  descends,  until  it  has  cut  a  slot  of  .sufficient  size. 
Water  is  continually  thrown  on  to  prevent  tlie  metal  from  becoming  overheated  by  the 
friction. 
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SLOITQE,  a  village  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Buckiogbam  18  m.  w.  of  London, 
by  the  Great  Western  railway.  On  the  road  between  Slough  and  AVinJsor,  which  is 
distant  iibout  Zi  m.,  lived  sir  William  IlerscUel,  and  at  the  obaurvsiiory  wliicli  be  erected 
here,  in  which  was  placed  bis  great  telescope,  many  of  bis  important  astronomical  dis- 
coveries were  made.    Pop.  71,  4,509. 

SLOTAXS,  THE,  are  the  Slftvic  inhabitants  of  north  Hungary,  who  in  the  9th  c. 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  great  Moravian  kingdom,  but  who,  after  tlie  bloody  battle  of 
I'rcsburg  (907  a.d.),  were  gradually  subjugated  by  the  Magyars,  to  whom  even  yet  they 
liear  uo  friendly  feeling.  The  Slovaks  who  are  of  a  soft,  phant  disposition,  and  industn- 
ous  character,  uumber  about  1,900,000,  and  are  mostly  Catholics.  The  Slovaks  whoso 
charucter  prubiibly  comes  nearest  to  that  of  the  old  sliivic  tvpc,  travel  in  great  number8 
over  Germany  aud  Poland  as  pedlers.  Tlieir  language  is  a  dialect  of  Bohemian. 
Among  the  most  notable  of  tlie  Slovak  authors  are  the  poets  Holly  and  KoUar  (q.v.); 
Matth.  Bel  {1B84-1749);  Stephan  Leschka  (1757-1818),  editor  of  the  first  Slovak  Journal; 
Bernolak,  author  of  a  Slovak  granftnnr;  Palkovitsh  (died  1885);  and  Tablitsh,  who  pub- 
lished four  volumes  of  poetry  (1800-12).  A  fine  collection  of  popular  Slovak  ballads  baa 
been  published  by  Kollar  (2  vols.,  Ufeu,  1834).     . 

SLOVENTZI,  or  Vinds,  a  south  Slavic  race  found  in  Hungary  and  other  Austrian 
proviuces,  numberiug  1,860,000  chiefly  Roman  Catholics  of  the  Latin  rite.  They  are 
sometimes  confounded  with  the  Wends,  who  are  a  distinct  though  remotely  kindred 
people.  The  language,  related  to  the  Servian,  is  written  in  Roman  characters,  and  ut 
the  rise  of  the  reformation, "was  beginning  to  receive  literary  culture.  There  is  some 
ixicent  literature,  chiefly  religious. 

SLOW-MATCH,  a  combustible  material,  such  as  cotton,  hemp,  tow,  etc.,  often  dipped 
in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  potash  (saltpeter),  and  formed  into  a  thin  rope.  It  is  used  for 
exploding  gunpowder  in  various  ways  on  account  of  its  slow,  steady  way  of  burning,  s 
sumcient  length  being  taken  to  ennble  the  operator  to  remove  to  a  safe  distance  before 
the  explosion.  Slow-match  wns  much  used  by  artillerymen  for  firing  of  cannon,  but  it 
has  generally  given  way  to  friction  fuses  and  percussion  caps. 

BLUBBIS'O.     See  Spcnmia. 

81X10,  Limax,  a  genus  of  gastcropodous  mollusks,  of  the  division  m/mceeia  (hermaph- 
rodite), and  of  the  family  Umacida,  which  is  closely  allied  to  the  snail  family,  heliaidtB, 
but  has  no  external  shell.  There  is,  however,  a  rudimental  shell,  generally  concealed 
within  the  mantle,  placed  over  the  respiratory  cavity.  The  Umaeida  are  diffused  over  the 
whole  world.  They  commit  great  ravages  among  field  and  garden  crops  during  moist 
weather.  In  frosts  they  become  dormant,  taking  shelter  under  clods  and  at  the  roots  of 
plants.  They  lay  eggs  in  clusters  in  moist  places,  often  at  the  roots  of  grass.  The  eggs 
resemble  small  oval  bags  of  jelly.  The  body  is  generally  oval  or  oblong,  elongated. 
The  foot  is  not  distinct  from  tlie  body.  There  are  four  retractile  tentacles ;  the  eyes  are 
at  the  tips  of  the  longer  pair.  Slugs  often  climb  trees  in  quest  of  decaying  vegatable  in»t- 
ter  on  which  to  feed,  and  let  themselves  down  by  means  of  mucous  threads,  for  the  for- 
mation  of  which  there  is  a  small  aperture  at  the  hinder  end  of  the  body.  Of  British 
species,  one  of  the  most  common  is  the  Gray  Sltts  (Umax  agrettu),  which  is  of  a 
whitish  ash  color;  another  is  the  Grsat  Gray  SLira  (L.  maximut  or  antiquorvm).  the 
largest  British  species;  another  is  the  Black  Sltto  {L.  attir),  often  popularly  call«]  the 
black  snail.  Tlie  Red  Slug  (agrion  agretti*)  is  also  very  plentiful.  Careful  gardeners 
often  gather  slugs  by  the  aid  of  a  lantern  at  night,  and  destroy  them.  They  may  alao 
be  killed  by  watering  the  ground  with  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia. 

BLTTK,  in  music,  an  arch  drawn  over  two  or  more  notes  not  on  the  same  degree, 
to   indicate    that   these  notes   are   to   be  |dayed   legato,   or  smoothly  and  flaently 


i  k    f  ,   .J.~— — I    In  vocal  music,  a  slur  is  placed  over  all  the  notes  that  are  to  be 


sung  to  the  same  syllable,  unless  where  they  are  grouped  together  by  a  commnn  line. 
A  slur  must  be  distinguished  from  a  ti«,  which  is  a  similar  arch  drawn  over  two  notes 
on  the  Slime  degree,  and  denoting  that  instead  of  the  two  notes  written,  one  is  to  be 
played  of  the  length  of  both. 

BLVTSK.a  t  of  European  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Minsk,  about  68  m.  •.  of  the 
town  of  that  name,  near  the  source  of  the  lesser  Slutcb.  With  the  exception  of  ita 
public  buildings,  the  houses  are  almost  entirely  of  wood.    Pop.  '67,  9,647. 

SHACK  is  a  generic  term  for  small  decked  or  half-decked  vessels  employed  in  the 
coasting  and  fishing  trade.  The  majority  of  smacks  are,  however,  rigged  as  cutters, 
sloops,  or  yawls.  According  to  Weagewood  the  m  in  this  word  is  a  corruption  of  »,■ 
the  Anglo-Saxon  has  tTiakk,  a  small  vessel,  and  there  is  a  corresponding  rorm  in  the 
other  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  tongues. 

SMALCALD.    See  Bcbmalkald,  ante. 
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BXALI-AJtXS,  io  tbe  modern  acoeptation,  consist  of  the  weapons  actually  carried  by 
a  man.    They  have  been  described  under  their  respective  heads,  Bayonet,  Fibe-abms, 

XiANCB,  SwOltD,  PlBTOL,  etC. 

BICAU-AXHB  TAGTOKHS,  Rotai.,  arc  the  cstabliehments  through  -which  all  the 
anDoall  arms  of  every  description  are  supplied  to  the  regular  army,  the  militia,  yeomanry, 
and  volunteers.  The  headquarters  are  at  Enfield,  where  there  is  a  vast  manufactory;  and  at 
Birmingham  there  is  a  considerable  establishment  for  viewing  the  arms  supplied  by  con- 
tractors. For  many  years  there  hud  been  a  small  ordnance  factory  at  llnfield  lock. 
"Where  a  few  thousand  muskets  were  laboriously  forged  by  hand  each  year;  but  when 
the  sudden  introduction  of  the  rifle,  and  tbe  demands  of  uie  Russian  war,  called  for  a 
supply  of  arms,  which  the  trade  of  all  Europe  and  America  was  unable  to  meet,  govcrn- 
meut  aet^rmined  to  erect  machinery  for  the  fubiication  of  arms  For  this  purpose  the 
factory  at  Biilield  was  entirely  remodeled ;  machinery  of  great  power  and  delicacy  was 
adopted;  and  now,  when  in  full  work  the  factory  cap  turn  out  daily  lOOO  complete  aud 
I>roved  rifles,  besides  a  corresponding  complement  of  other  small-arms.  At  the  same 
time  the  accuracy  of  workmanship  is  so  great  that  a  hundred  rifles  might  be  taken 
entirely  to  pieces,  the  several  portions  thrown  promiscuously  together,  and  a  hundred 
complete  rifles  could  be  forthwith  re-formed  without  any  difficulty  from  the  same  pieces. 
Much  of  the  merit  of  this  great  establishment  was  due  to  maj.gen.  Manky  Dixon  of  the 
royal  artillery,  who  long  superintended  the  factory  after  it  was  remodeled!^.  The  success 
of  the  factory  has  reduced  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  cost  of  rifles,  and  has  brought 
down  correspondingly  the  price  chained  by  the  trade  for  the  lar^e  quantities  still 
intrusted  to  it.  The  successive  adoption  of  the  Snider  and  Martini  rifles  has  been  tbe 
means  of  producing  a  great  change  m  the  plant  at  Enfield. 

The  coet  of  the  factories  when  in  full  operation  is  of  course  considerable.  In  the 
year  1874,  when  the  army  was  being  armed  with  the  Martini  rifle,  the  charge  was 
£173,887;  in  1878,  £153,678. 

SXAIL  SKBTS  is  a  phrase  current  in  Scotland  to  denote  debts  under  £13,  recovera- 
ble in  the  sheriff  court.  See  Shebiff.  In  England  the  same  debts  are  recoverable  in 
the  county  court  (q.v.). 

SXALL-FOX,  or  Yabiola,  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  the  class  of  febrile'discases 
known  as  the  exanthemata  (q.v.).  All  cases  of  regular  small-pox  are  divisible  into  three 
stages — viz. :  (1),  that  of  tbe  initial  or  eruptive  fever;  (3),  that  of  the  progress  and  matur- 
ation of  the  specific  eruption;  aud  (8)  that  of  the  decline.  Some  writers  make  a  primary 
stage  of  the  period  of  incubation,  or  of  the  time  intervening  between  the  reception  of 
the  poison  into  tbe  system^  and  the  first  Appearance  of  febrile  symptoms;  but  this  is  not 
entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  stage  of  the  disease,  seeing  that  no  symptoms  of  disorder  have 
beguu  to  show  themselves.  Tiie^r«f  stage  begins  with  rigore,  followed  by  beat  and  dry- 
ness of  the  skin,  a  quickened  pulse,  furred  tongue,  loss  of  appetite,  pain  in  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  with  nausea,  vomiting,  headache,  and  often  pains  in  the  back  and  limbe. 
The  violence  of  the  pains  in  the  back,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  vomiting,  are  frequently 
very  well  marked  and  characteristic  symptoms.  In  children,  the  disease  is  often  ushered 
in  by  convulsions;  while  delirium  sometimes  attends  its  outset  in  adults.  On  the  third 
day,  minute  red  specks  begin  to  come  out  first  on  the  face,  then  on  the  neck  and  wrists, 
and  on  the  trunk  of  the  body,  and  lastly,  on  tbe  lower  extremities.  The  fever  usually 
begins  to  subside  as  soon  ns  the  eruption  appears,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  day, 
when  the  eruptiop  is  generally  completed,  the  fever  has  entirely  disappeared.  The 
second  itage  commences  when  the  eruption  is  fully  out.  Upon  the  second  or  third  day 
of  tbe  eruption,  a  little  clear  lymph  is  seen  in  each  pimple,  which  has  increased  consid- 
erably in  size  since  its  first  appearance,  and  which  is  thus  converted  into  a  veniete.  The 
vesicles  gradually  increase  in  breadth,  and  become  converted  into  pustulet.  which  are  at 
first  depressed  in  the  center,  but  by  the  fifth  day  of  the  eruption  become  turgid  and 
liemispherical ;  the  suppuration  on  tlie  face  being  complete  by  about  the  eighth  day  from 
the  copimencement  of  the  fever,  and  the  same  process  rapidly  following  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  body  in  the  same  order  of  succession  as  that  in  which  the  eruption  originally 
appeared.  The  pustules  then  break,  and  scale  or  crusts  form  over  them,  which  usually 
fall  olT  after  four  or  five  days'  existence.  The  number  of  pustules  in  any  special  case 
aod  the  severity  of  the  disease,  stand  in.  a  direct  ratio  to  one  another;  for  "the  number 
of  pustules  indicates,  in  the  first  place,  the  quantity  of  the  variolous  poison  which  has 
been  reproduced  in  the  blood;  and.  in  the  second  place,  it  is  also  a  direct  measure  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  skin  suffers  inflammation.  Sometimes  there  are  not  more  than  hnlf- 
a-dozen  pustules;  sometimes  there  are  many  thousands.  If  all  tliese  were  collected  into 
.  cue,  it  would  be  an  enormous  phlegmon.  For  both  these  reasons,  the  system  suffers 
commotion,  distress,  and  peril,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  eruption." — Watson's 
Lectures,  etc.,  4th  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  857.  The  progress  of  the  pustules  is  usually  accom- 
panied with  swelling  of  the  skin  of  the  face,  with  a  paiuf  ul  sensation  of  heat  and  tension ; 
tbe  scalp  is  often  swollen;  soreness  of  tlie  mouth  and  salivation  usually  supervene;  and 
tlue  patient  exhales  a  peculiar  and  disagreeable  odor.  About  X\\k  eighth  or  ninth  day  of 
the  disease,  a  recurrence  of  the  fever,  known  as  "  the  fever  of  maturation,"  sets  in  with 
varying  degrees  of  intensity,  according  to  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  pustules. 
Wlien  the  pustules  are  numerous,  ihey  run-  together;  when  they  are  few,  they  keep 
U.  K.  Xin.-87 
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separate.  Hence  tbe  division  of  small-pox  into  tli«  two  great  varieties  of  ditKnet  and 
confluent,  or  variola  discrcta  and  variola  confluent;  and  this  division  is  of  tlie  liighest 
importance,  l>ccausc  tiic  distinct  form  of  the  disease,  in  which  the  pustules  are  isolated, 
is  scarcely  ever  dangerous;  while  the  confluent  form,  in  wliich  they  coaleaoc,  is  never 
free  from  danger.  The  iliird  or  dedimng  itageia,  in  the  distinct  variety,  little  more  than 
a  I>erio(l  of  convalescence.  About  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  dur,  tbe  pustules  on  the  face 
Itecome  brown  and  dry  at  the  top,  or  some  of  them  break,  and  the  fluid  which  oozes  out 
solidiflcs  into  a  Yelluwiug  crust;  and  from  this  time  the  process  of  deticeation  goes  on,  tbe 
swelling  of  tUe  face  subsides,  and  at  last  only  dry  scabs  remain,  which  gradually  fall  o3 
about  the  fourteenth  day.  It  is  not  till  three  or  four  days  after  the  scabs  have  formed  on 
t!ie  face,  that  the  same  process  is  completed  over  the  whole  body.  The  scabs  arc  usually 
completely  gone  by  the  twenty-first  day,  leaving  behind  them  blotches  of  a  reddish  browa 
color,  which  sometimes  continue  for  some  months  before  they  quite  disappear;  and  some 
of  the  pustules,  in  cumscquence  of  ulceration  of  the  true  skin,  leave  pits,  especially  on 
the  face,  which  r  jmaiu  permanently.  The  period  of  scabbing  is  accompanied  by  various 
siTuptoms  of  iinprovement:  the  ton^e  becomes  clean,  the  appetite  returns,  and  by  the 
tjme  that  the  scabs  have  fallen  off,  the  patient  may  be  regarcl«i  as  restored  to  health;  so 
that  the  entire  course  of  a  case  of  distinct  or  discrete  small-pox  occupies  about  three 
weeks.  In  'Uc  confluent  form  of  the  disease,  the  eruptive  fever  is  more  violent,  the  paia 
in  the  back,  is  more  severe,  and  the  sickness  more  obstinate,  and  the  eruption  comes  out 
earlier  and  less  regularly  tjian  in  the  distinct  variety  which  we  selected  for  description  as 
representing  the  more  natural  course  of  the  disease.  Moreover,  tlie  pustules  do  not  fill 
so  co:np!et(.My,  nor  are  they  of  tlie  normalyellow  purulent  hue,  being  whitish,  brown,  or 
even  purplo.  But  .lie  most  important  difference  between  the  two  forms  is  in  the  teeoTii. 
argfeeei;  which  sets  in  when  the  pustules  are  matiire.  This  fever,  which  is  slightly 
marked  in  distinct  small-pox,  is  usually  intense,  and  highly  dangerous  in  the  confluent 
form ;  and  it  is  at  this  period  of  the  disease  that  death  most  commonly  occurs.  Statistics 
show  that  the  e^;hth  day  of  the  eruption  is  the  most  perilous  day,  and  the  second  week 
the  most  pt'rilous  week.  The  early  occurrence  of  death — that  is  to  say,  during  the  first 
week — denotes  a  peculiar  malignancy  in  the  disease.  "The  nervous  system,  says  Dr. 
Watsoa,  "appears  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  force  of  the  poison.  During  the  second 
week,  the  disorder  proves  fatal  chiefly  in  the  way  of  apnoea;  from  some  affection  of  the 
respimtory  pjissages.  After  that  period,  the  charocters  of  asthenia  commonly  predo:iii- 
uate,  the  patient  sinks  under  soma  casual  complication,  or  the  i)owcrs  of  life  are  gradj- 
nlly  worn  out  by  so  much  irritation  of  the  surface,  and  so  large  an  amount  of  suppun- 
tiou."— Op.  cit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  860. 

The  above  are  the  essential  symptoms  of  small-poz,  both  in  tbe  distinct  and  confluent 
form.  Tliis  disease  is,  however,  often  accompanied  by  other  symptoms,  which  we  liave 
miTely  space  to  name;  such  as  sore  throat  (which  often  depends  upon  pustules  situntcl 
there),  salivation,  and  (in  the  confluent  form,  during  the  secondary  fever)  erysipelatous 
inflammation,  leading  to  the  formation  of  abscesses,  glandular  swellings,  sloughing  sorci 
on  the  sacrum,  etc.  In  pregnant  women,  the  disease  often  causes  abortion,  wliich  is 
most  commonly  followed  by  death.  The  dead  child  occasionally,  bat  not  often,  is 
covered  with  pustules. 

The  cause  of  small-pox  Is  universally  allowed  to  be  a  specific  contagion,  of  whose  nature 
we  arc  in  the  'Tiost  profound  ignorance.  There  is  probably  no  disease  so  contagious  as 
this.  Dr.  Haygartb  stated  (in  1793)  that,  during  his  long  attention  to  this  subject,  not  a 
single  Instance  uas  occurcd  to  prove  that  persons  liable  to  small-pox  could  associate  in  the 
same  ebauibi'r  with  a  patient  in  the  distemper  witliout  receiving  the  Infection;  and  he 
was  informed  bv  an  American  physician  of  an  instance  in  wbich  tbe  poisonous  effluvium 
crossed  a  river  1.509  feet  wide,  and  affected  10  out  of  12  carpenters  who  were  working 
on  the  other  side.  The  contagion  acts  either  through  the  air,  or  by  contact  with  the 
skin,  or  by  inoculation;  and  the  disease  may  be  caused  bv  the  dead  l>od;,  even  when  it 
has  not  liecn  toucluid.  What  products  of  the  diseased  boay  are  contagious  Is  not  exactly 
known,  but  the  contents  of  the  pustules  and  tlio  dried  scabs  certainly  are  so.  Opinions 
arc  divided  as  to  the  period  at  which  the  disease  begins  and  ceases  to  be  contagious.  It 
is  safest  to  maintain  that  it  is  capable  of  self-propaeation  as  soon  as  the  febnle  symp- 
toim  have  exhibited  themselves.  How  soon  the  patient  ceases  to  be  dangerous,  cannot 
ho  decide<l  with  accuracy;  but  the  stability  of  the  contagious  principle  may  be  inferred 
froai  the  fact,  tliat  clothing  will  retain  it  for  months,  and  it  is  said  for  years,  when  con- 
fln-'d.  Like  nil  the  contagious  exanthemata,  small-pox  appears  in  an  epidemic  form,  at 
irregular,  and,  in  our  ignorance,  it  would  almost  seem  capricious  intervals.  After  an 
extraordinary  exemption,  perhaps  for  years,  a  district  is  suddenly  invaded  by  it,  and 
continues  to  suffer  lor  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  after  which  the  disease  spontaneously 
disappears — dies  out.  as  it  wore — and  does  not  reappear  perhaps  for  years.  Different 
epidemics  vary  very  much  in  their  severity,  and  isolated  cases  are  usually  milder  than 
those  occurring  when  the  disease  is  epidemic.  Race  has  much  to  do  with  the  severity  of 
the  disease;  the  constitution  of  the  dark  races,  tbe  negro  and  tbe  red  Indian,  being  sin- 
gularly susceptible  of  the  contagion,  and  exhibiting  very  little  power  of  resisting  the 
fatal  tendency  of  the  disease. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  discovery  of  taednation  (q.v.),  by  which  small-pox 
is  deprived  of  its  danger,  is  tbe  greatest  trinmph  of  modem  meaicine.    Tnoeulatimiq.^-) 
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protected  the  iodiTidaal,  but  iqcreaaed  rather  than  diminished  the  total  number  of 
deiiths,  while  vaccination  has  the  advantage  of  protecting  both  the  individual  and  tlie 
community.  Although,  in  tlie  great  majority  ot  cases,  vaccination  affords  perfect  pro- 
tection against  small-pox,  it  not  very  unfrequently  happens  Uiat  vaccinated  persons, 
when  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  smtill-pox,  get  the  disease  in  a  modified  form,  milder 
and  shorter  even  than  after  inoculation,  and  ttierefore  incomparably  milder  than  in  the 
natural  form.  The  disorder  occurring  under  these  circumstaMces  has  received  the 
vurious  names  of  modified  ov  poat-tucciruil  small-pox,  or  the  tarioUad  disease.  As  Dr. 
AVood  observes:  "It  is  impossible  to  describe  minutelv  all  the  shapes  which  the  vario- 
loid disease  assumes.  There  is  every  shade  between  the  slightest  symptoms,  scarcely 
recognizable  as  having  ailinity  with  small-pox,  and  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  the 
regular  disease." — Practice  of  Jfudicine,  4th  ed.,  vol.  i.,  p.  380.  In  whatever  form  the 
varioloid  disease  appears,  it  wants  the  peculiar  odor  of  smallpox,  and  secondary  fever  is 
very  rure.  The  constitutional  disturbance  which,  for  the  first  week,  may  have  been  as 
severe  us  in  the  'a  <.^  disease,  usually  subsides  entirely  when  the  eruption  has  reached  its 
height,  and  the  pt\tient  is  convalescent  at  the  period  when,  if  he  had  not  been  vaccinated, 
he  would  have  been  in  the  greatest  danger. 

With  regard  to  prognosis,  it  may  be  .stated  generally,  it  is  a  very  fatal,  and  was 
formerly  an  extremely  destructive  disease — one  death  occurring  In  every  four  cases. 
Modified  small-pox  is  very  seldom  fatal,  although  instances  of  death  are  occusioually 
reported.  SmuU-pox  is  more  fatal  at  the  two  extremes  of  life  than  in  the  intervening 
period,  aud,  as  hiis  been  already  noticed,  is  especially  dangerous  in  pregnancy.  lu  olden 
times,  it  wsis  beUeved  that  the  eruption  was  an  effort  of  nature  to  get  rid  of  the  noxious 
matter,  and  hence  heating  and  stimulating  measui-es  were  adopted  with  tlie  view  of  pro- 
moting the  eruption.  To  Sydenham  (q.v.)  belongs  the  credit  of  tirst  recommending  an 
entirely  opposite  or  cooling  mode  of  treatment:  but  his  suggestions  met  with  the  most 
severe  opposition,  and  it  was  not  till  lung -after  his  death  that  the  cooling  treatment  was 
fairly  e!>tablished.  In  mild  cases,  and  in  cases  of  varioloid  disciuse,  tlie  physician  has 
merely  to  guard  the  patient  against  hurtful  influences,  such  as  stimulating  foods  or 
drinks,  too  hot  a  room,  or  improper  exposure  to  coid,  and  to  pi-escril>e  cooling  drinks 
during  the  fever,  and  occasional  laxatives  if  they  shall  be  required.  In  Inore  severe 
cases,  the  fever  mav  be  combated  by  saliuo  purgatives,  prescril>ed  so  as  to  produce  two 
or  three  liquid  stools  daily,  and  by  free  vcntiluiiou  of  the  surfaee  of  the  body.  Wnen 
the  ernpt:ou  is  all  out,  if  the  pimples  on  the  face  are  few  and  distinct,  the  danger  may 
be  rcg:u\led  aa  over,  aud  no  further  treatment  is  required.  If,  however,  Uie  disease 
assume  a  confluent  form,  wakefulness  and  restlessness  arc  apt  to  come  on  about  the 
eighth  day,  and  opiates  in  free  doses  may  be  prescribed  with  benefit.  If  the  pustules 
are  abnormally  torpid  in  rcachin,^  their  maturity,  it  may  be  expedient  to  administer 
strong  broths,  or  even  wine;  and  when  tlio  pustules  are  livid,  and  intermixed  with 
pcteccliiic  (q.v.),  bark  and  acids  must  then  be  additionally  ordere<l,  although  the  patient 
IS  then  too  often  beyond  the  reach  of  help.  During  the  secondary  fever,  the  bowels 
must  be  kept  gently  open,  and  opiates  should  be  presicribed  once  or  twice  each  day.  A 
more  nourishing  diet  ii  now  called  for,  and  wine  should  be  given  if  the  pulse"  is  very 
weak.  The  external  itching  is  partly  relieved  by  the  opiates,  but  local  applications  are 
also  employed:  cold  cream,  or  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  olive  oil  and  lime-water,  may 
be  thus  used  with  advantage.  Special  methods  have  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  pittimg  or  seaming  of  the  face,  which  is  often  a  hideous  permanent  dis- 
flvuremcnt  of  the  patient.  The  Ijest  application  of  this  kind  is  {irobably  that  of  nitrate 
of  silver.  Mr.  Higginhottom,  who  first  suggested  this  application,  touched  each  dis- 
tinct piipnla  with  a  solid  stick  of  lunar  caustic,  previously  moistened;  but  when  the 
spots  were  confluent,  he  washed  the  whole  face,  about  the  third  day  after  the  eruption, 
with  a  stiong  solution  of  this  salt,  containing  eight  scruples  to  Mie  ounce  of  water.  In 
the  Paris  hosplt^ils,  various  mercurial  preparations  are  employed,  whicli  are  said  to 
cause  the  pustules  to  abort.  M.  Briquet  recommends  mercurial  ointment,  simply  thick- 
ened with  powdered  starch.  Dr.  Wood  of  Philadelphia  remarks,  that  as  the  ointment 
sometimes  salivates,  it  should  he  difbted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  lard  before  the  starch 
is  added.  Prof.  Bennett  of  Edinburgh  recommends  the  application  of  calamine  (carbon- 
ate of  zinc)  mixed  with  olive  oil;  it  forms  a  coherent  crust,  and  thus  excludes  the  air. 

During  the  period  of  desquamation,  an  occasional  warm  bath  may  be  prescribed  with 
advantage;  and  the  patient  should  always  resort  to  this  measure,  as  a  precaution  against 
canying  the  contagion  about  with  him,  before  agun  mixing  in.,spciety. 

The  history  of  this  remarkable  disease  is  clotheti  in  considerable  otiscurity.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  it  waa  known  to  the  Qreek  or  Arabian  writers  of  the  6th  c. ,  and  the  first 
accurate  description  of  it  is  that  of  Rliazes,  an  Arabian  physician,  who  flourished  early 
in  the  10th  century.  It  appears  to  have  reached  England  toward  the  close  of  the  9th  c. 
After  the  crusades  it  prevailed  in  most  of  the  temiicrate  countries  of  Europe,  but  did  not 
Teach  the  northern  countries  of  Norway,  Lapland,  etc.,  for  some  time  later.  In  1517  it 
was  carried  from  Europe  to  St.  Domingo;  ana  three yeai-s  later,  it  reached  Mexico,  wliere 
it  committed  fearful  devastations,  and  whence  it  spread  with  intcilf^  virulence  through- 
out the  new  world.  (According  to  Robertson,  three  millions  and  a  half  of  people  were 
destroyed  in  Mexico  alone.)  In  1707,  it  was  introduced  into  Iceland,  when  more  thnn  a 
foorth  part  of  the  whole  population  fell  victims  to  it;  and  it  reached  Qrceuland  still  la- 
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ter  (in  1788),  when  it  spread  so  fatally  as  almost  to  depopulate  tlie  country.  These  cases 
are  striking  illustrations  of  the  law  that  seems  universally  true,  that  a  contagious  dis- 
ease is  iilway»  most  virulent  on  ils  flrst  introduction  to  a  new  scene  of  action. 

BMALL-FOX  nj  8HEE7,  Variola  <mna,  although  resembling  Ihe  small-pox  of  men, 
is  A  distinct  disease,  not  commimicable  cither  by  contagion  or  inoculation  to  men  or 
children,  or  even  to  dogs  or  goats.  Although  common  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  it 
was.unknown  in  this  country  for  at  least  a  century,  until  in  1847  it  appeared  in  Nor- 
folk and  the  eastern  counties,  and  in  the  summer  of  1863  in  Wiltshire  near  Devizes. 
YarioloQS  sheep  or  infected  skins  appear  in  both  cases  to  have  imported  the  disease  from 
abroad.  About  ton  days  after  exposure  to  contagion,  the  infected  sheep  become  fever- 
ish, have  a  muco-purulent  nasal  discharge,  and  a  hot,  tender  skin.  Ijie  red  pimples 
which  first  appear,  in  about  three  days  become  wliite,  and  afterward  leave  scabs  or  ul- 
cers. The  weakness  is  great,  and  the  mortality  varies  from  25  to  90  per  cent.  Good 
food  and  nursing  are  the  appropriate  remedies.  Promptly  and'  carefully  must  the  sick 
be  separated  from  the  sound;  but  if  the  spread  of  the  disorder  be  not  thus  immediately 
checked,  the  whole  of  the  sound  flock  should  be  inoculated.  The  disease  thus  arti- 
ficially produced  apfiears  in  ten  da\-s,  runs  a  mild  course,  occasions  a  loss  of  from  two 
to  five  per  cent,  and  in  three  weeks  the  disorder  is  got  rid  of,  and  all  risk  of  contagion 
over.— Further  details  will  be  found  in  prof.  Simmonds's  "  Report  on  8mall-pox,"  in  vol. 
25  of  the  Journal  of  the  Scyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 

SMALL  WOOD,  Whxiam,  about  1730-9S;  b.  Md.;  in  the  revolution  commanded  a 
Maryland  battalion;  was  present  at  White  Plains,  in  Sullivan's  Staten  Island  expedition, 
and  at  the  battle  of  Qerniautowu.  He  refused  to  serve  under  barou  Steuben,  and  left 
the  army  with  the  rank  of  ma j.  gen.  In  1785  he  was  elected  to  congress,  and  was  gov- 
ernor of  Ms  native  state,  1785-8. 

SKAIiT,  a  name  applied  to  the  colored  glass  compositions  used  for  making  the  tes- 
aeriE  employed  in  forming  mosaics.     See  also  Cobalt. 

S^ART,  Bbtstjamin  Hcmphbet,  b.  England  1786;  a  teacher  of  elocution  in  Lon- 
don. He  was  considered  an  authority  upon  English  orthoepy,  and  was  a  voluminous 
writer  on  mlny  topics.  Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned  Gi-ammar  of  Englitlt.  Pro- 
nunciation (1810),  Orammar  of  EngUilt  Sounds  (1813),  and  a  Pronouncing  Dictionary 
(1888),  founded  upon  Walker's. 

SMART,  Chhistopher,  1722-70;  b.  Kent,  England,  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  be 
took  the  Beatonian  prize  for  poetry  6  years  in  .succession.  In  1758  he  came  to  London 
and  endeavored  to  make  a  living  by  his  pen.  He  translated  the  Psnlms,  Horace,  and 
Pbeedrus,  into  English  verse,  and  made  »  prose  translation  of  Horace.  His  original 
poems  show  considerable  talent,  and  were  published  in  collected  form.  He  became  in- 
sane through  dissipation  and  deprivations,  and  died  in  a  debtor's  prison. 

SXABT-IEOIIir;.  See  RECBTJiriKG. 

SMARTWEED.     See  Poltoohrb,  ante. 

BMSATOH,  John,  an  eminent  civil  engineer,  was  b.,at  Austhorpe,  near  Leeds,  in 
1724,  and  early  showed  a  bent  toward  mechanical  pursuits.  At  the  age  of  15,  he  had 
constructed  a  machine  for  rose-engine  turning.  About  1750,  he  removed  to  London,  to 
commence  business  as  a  mathematical  instrument  maker;  but  we  find  him  in  the  follow- 
ing year  resuming  his  desultory  experiments  in  mechanical  invention;  an  "odometer" 
for  ships,  a  compass,  and  Improvements  in  water  and  wiud-mill  machinery,  lieing  the 
chief  products  of  his  inventive  genius.  His  improvements  on  mill-work  were  found  oa 
trial  to  be  of  great  value,  increasing  the  effective  force  by  one-third,  and  gained  Smeaton 
tlie  Copley  merlal  of  the  royal  society  in  1758.  In  1753,  he  was  choaen  a  member  of  Ihe 
royal  society;  and  in  the  following  year,  to  extend  his  practical  acquaintance  willi  en- 
gineering, he  visited  the  Netherlands,  and  inspected  the  embankments,  canals,  aad 
other  remarkable  works  of  that  country.  In  1755,  an  event  occurred  which  was  to  af- 
ford him  the  opportunity  of  attaining  the  veiy  summit  of  his  profession — the  second 
wooden  light-house  on  Eddystonc  rock  was  de8"troy4d  by  fire  ia  December.  The  speedy 
re-erection  of  another  beacon  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  the  execution  of  the 
work  was  intrusted  to  Smeaton.  The  new  light-bouse  was  built  of  atone;,  the  cutting  of 
the  rock  for  the  foundations  commenced  in  Aug.  1756,  the  building  was  executed  be- 
tween June  1757,  and  Oct.  1759,  and  the  lantern  lighted  on  Oct.  16  of  the  latter 
year.  This  great  work,  the  greatest  of  its  kind  hitherto  undertaken,  remained  120  years 
a  stable  monument  of  Smeaton's  engineering  skill.  Yet  be  seems  to  have  had  little  em- 
pl6yment  for  some  time  subsequently,  as  he  applied  for  and  obtained  in  1764  the  post  of 
' '  receiver  of  the  Derwentwater  estate,  "the  funds  of  which  were  applied  for  the  behoof  of 
Greenwich  hospital;  and  this  situation  he  held  till  1777,  by  which  time  he  was  in  full 
professional  employment.  The  chief  of  his  other  engineerng  works  were  the  con- 
struction of  the  greater  portion  of  Ramsgate  harbor  (1744);  the  laying  out  of  the  Imeof 
the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal,  and  the  superintendence  of  the  excavation  of  most  of  it;  the 
rendering  of  the  Calder  (Yorkshire)  navigable;  the  erection  of  Spurn  light -house,  and  of 
several  important  bridges  in  Scotland;  together  with  an  immense  amount  of  mill-ma- 
chinery, lie  also  greatly  improved  Newcomen's  steam  engine,  but  the  mighty  achieve- 
ments of  Watt  in  the  same  field  threw  his  labors  completely  into  the  shade.    He  is  said  to 
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h&ye  prevented  the  fall  of  the  old  London  bridge  for  many  years  by  sinking  a  great  quan- 
tity of  stones  around  one  of  the  piers,  which  had  become  undermined  by  the  strength  of  the 
Thames  current.  In  1788,  his  health  began  to  decline,  and  he  retired  from  activeT)H8mess, 
dying  at  Austiiorpe  of  paralysis,  Oct  28,  1793.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
••  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,"  which  was  started  in  1771,  and  after  Smealon's  death  pub- 
lished (1797),  in  three  4to  volumes,  his  numerous  professional  reports,  which  were  re- 
garded by  his  successors  "  as  a  mine  of  wealth  for  the  sound  principles  which  tliey  un- 
fold, and  the  able  practice  they  exemplify."  For  a  large  portion  of  his  life  Smeaton 
was  in  constant  attendance  on  parliament,  which,  in  dimcult  or  important  engineering 
schemes  invariably  demanded,  and  almost  always  followed  his  advice— a  jjroof  not  only 
of  his  eminence  in  his  profession,  but  of  his  caution,  judgment  and  integrity.  See  the 
biography  prefixed  to  his  "  Reports." 

SM££,  Alfred,  b.  EngUind,  1818;  member  of  the  college  of  surgeons,  1840;  fpllow 
of  the  Royal  society,  1841 ;  lecturer  to  the  Aldersgate  street  school  of  medicme,  surgeon 
to  tlie  banl;^of  England,  senior  surgeon  to  the  royal  general  dispensatory;  a  thorough 
student  of  electriraty.  He  invented  the  Smee  voltaic  batteiy  and  the  method  by  which  the 
bank  of  England  notes  are  printed.  He  ia  a  conservative  politician,  and  author  of  nu- 
merous worls  on  physiology,  electricity,  etc 

tnCBLI.    Sec  Nose. 

SMKLLIE,  Wri.LiAif,  1740-95;  b.  Edinburgh,  Scotland;  became  a  printer,  educated 
himself,  and  in  1759  was  editor  of  the  Scots  Mngaane.  In  1771,  then  being  a  publisher, 
he  issued  the  first  edition  of  the  SneydopeBcUa  Britannica,  many  of  the  articles  being 
written  by  himself.  From  1773  to  1776  he  was  joint  editor  with  Gilbert  Stuart  of  the 
EOinbui-gh  Magazine  and  Sevieie.  He  was  the  author  also  of  I'/us  Philosophy  of  Natural 
History  (1790-99),  which  was  reprinted  in  this  country. 

8KXLT,  Osmerut,  a  genus  of  the  salmon  or  trout  family  (saimonidm),  of  whfch  only  a 
few  species  are  known,  differing  from  the  salnlon,  trout,  'etc.,  in  having  long  conical 
teeth  on  the  jaws  and  tongue,  and  on  the  tip  of  the  vomer,  the  rest  of  the  vomer  being 
destitute  of  teeth;  two  distinct  rows  of  teeth  on  each  palatine  bone.-;-The  CouuoN 
Smelt  (0.  eperlanm),  called  spirting  or  sparling  in  Scotland,  and  eperlan  in  France,  is  a 
fish  of  8  or  10  in.  (rarely  12  in.)  in  length.  The  form  is  very  trout-like— i-ather  more 
slender— the  tail  lareer  iu  proportion  and  more  forked.  The  lower  jaw  is  much  longer 
than  the  upper.  The  scales  are  small;  the  back  is  whitish,  tinged  with  green;  tlie 
upper  part  of  the  sides  shows  bluish  tints,  the  lower  part  of  the  sides  and  the  belly  are  of 
a  bright  silvery  color.  The  smelt  has  a  peculiar  cucumber-like  smell  and  a  delicioM 
flavor,  on  account  of  which  it  is  highly  esteemed  for  Uie  table,  where  it  often  appears 
as  an  accompaniment  of  other  fish.  The  smelt  is  partly  an  inhabitant  of  fresh  water, 
and  partly  of  the  sea.  It  ascends  rivers  to  no  great  distance  from  the  sea  in  autumn, 
and  descends  in  spring.  Oreat  numbers  of  smelts  are  taken  in  estuaries  and  near  tlio 
mouths  of  rivers  by  smalt-mcshed  nets.  They  are  also  taken  on  the  open  sea-coast, 
chiefly  on  low  sandy  shores  as  that  of  Lincolnshire.  The  attempt  has  been  successfully 
made  to  keep  the  smell  continually  in  fresh-water  ponds,  in  which  it  not  only  throve 
well  without  loss  of  flavor,  but  propagated  abundantly.  No  effort  has  yet  been  made 
to  turn  this  discovery — not  a  very  recent  one — to  any  economical  account.  Although 
found  both  on  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  Britain,  the  smelt  is  unknown  on  the 
8.  coast  of  England,  where  the  name  smelt  or  Sakd  Smelt  is  given  to  the  atherine  (q.v.). 
— Another  British  sp^ies,  the  Hebridean  smelt  (O.  Hebridieu*),  was  first  discovered  near 
Rothesay  in  1887  and  described  by  Yarrell.  It  is  so  rare  as  to  be  unimportant.— The 
American  SifBi.T  {0.  viridescens)  is  regarded  as  distinct  from  the  common  smelt.  It 
has  a  longer  body  and  a  greener  back.  It  is  found  on  the  north-eastern  coasts  of 
America  as  far  s.  as  the  Hudson. 

SICELTIHO.    See  Iron. 

8MERDI8,  the  younger  son  of*  Gyms,  put  to  death  secretly  by  the  order  of  his 
brother  Cambyses,  who  was  jealous  of  him.  The  governor  ef  the  palace  having  a  brother 
strikingly  resembling  the  murdered  prince,  set  him  np  as  the  true  Smerdis,  nnd  on  the 
death  of  Cambyses  had  him  proclaimed  king.  Some  of  the  Persian  nobles  soon  sus- 
pected the  cheat,  and  were  satisfied  of  it  when  tliey  found  that  the  false  Smerdis  had  no 
ears.  Seven  nobles  then  entered  the  palace  and  killed  the  pretender  after  he  had  reigned 
seven  months.     After  this  Darius  Hystaspes  was  chosen  king  B.C.  621. 

8MET,  Peter  Johit  de.  1801-72;  b.  Belgium;  educated  at  Mechlin;  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1821;  entered  the  Jesuits'  novitiate  at  Whitemarsh.  Md. :  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  university  of  St.  Louis;  superintended  missions  among  tlie  Pottawotta- 
mie  and  Flathead  Indians  in  1840,  and  had  gr(>at  influence  over  the  tribes.  He  published 
Oregon  Missions;  Wes^jrn  Missions  and  Missionaries;  Letters,  Scetdies,  and  Besidenee  in  the 
Bocky  Mountains. 

SKEW.  MergeUus  dUeSus,  a  bird  of  the  family  anatida,  very  nearly  allied  to  the 
goosander  and  mergansers,  but  having  a  shorter  bill.  The  whole  length  of  the  male  is 
not  quite  18  in.;  tmtt  of  the  female,  not  quite  15.  The  smew  is  only  known  in  Britain 
as  a  winter  visitant,  appearing  in  greatest  numbers  in  severe  winters,  and  sometimes  on 
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iuland  lakes  and  ponds,  as  well  as  on  the  sea-coast.  It  abounds  on  the  northern  coasts 
of  Asia,  and  in  some  parts  of  continental  Europe. 

SMIBERT,  or  8MYBERT,  John,  1684H751;  b.  Edinburgh;  studied  art  in  Italy, 
and  beciinie  a  portrait-painter  in  London.  In  1728  he  came  to  America  with  Dean 
Berkeley,  and  settled  in  Boston.  Among  his  more  noted  works  are  the  portrait  uf 
Jonathan  Edwards  and  the  group  of  Berkeley's  family  with  the  artist  himself,  now 
owned  by  Yale  college. 

SXILA'CES,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  ranked  by  Lindley  in  his  class 
dictyugeus  (c^.v.),  and  consisting  of  herbaceous  or  half-shrubby  plants,  generally  more 
or  less  climbing,  with  reticulated  leaves,  and  bisexual  or  polygamous  flowers,  a  6-parted 
perinutb,  six  sUimcns,  a  free  ii-celled  ovary,  with  cells  one  or  many  seeded,  thi-ec  sligmas, 
and  n  roundish  berry.  There  are  about  120  known  species,  mostly  of  the  genus  mtUax, 
scattered  over  the  globe,  but  most  numerous  in  the  temperate  and  tropical  parts  of  Asia 
and  America.  The  root  stocks  (rhaomei)  of  many  species  yield  sarsaparilla  (q  v.).  But 
some  species  have  fleshy  tubers,  particularly  tmUax  China,  a  native  of  Cliina  and  Japan, 
the  tulxTS  of  which  are  very  large  and  cutritious  and  used  for  food.  iiniUax  pteudo- 
Oltina,  an  American  species,  has  similar  tubers. — The  roots  of  Botburghia  mrkUJiora, 
after  being  boiled  anu  soaked  in  lime-w:iter  to  remove  their  acridity,  are  preserved  in 
syrup  as  an  article  of  food  in  the  Eastern  peninsula  and  Malayan  islands.  The  stems  of 
this  plant  are  sometimes  100  fathoms  long.  . 

SMILES,  Sabhtel,  b.  Scotland,  1816;  educated  as  a  physician,  but  practiced  a  short 
time  only.  He  was  editor  of  the  Leeds  Tivie»;  in  1845  became  connected  with  railway 
management,  and  continued  in  this  until  1866.  He  has  wiitlen  many  biographical  and 
didactic  books,  such  as  the  L^e  of  Oeorge  Slephenton  (1858);  Self -Help  (1860),  which 
attained  a  large  circulation;  and  Dut]/  (1880).  His  works  are  prized  for  practical  moral 
and  social  lessons. 

SMILLIE,'O£0BeB  D.,  b.  New  York,  1840;  son  of  James,  the  landscape  engraver; 
studied  painting  with  James "M.  Hart;  opened  a  studio  in  1862;  exhibited  for  the  first 
time,  1S64.  His  "Sunny  Brook  Farm"  brought  him  into  notice,  and  soon  after  its  appear- 
ance he  became  a  member  of  the  national  academy  of  design.  His  ftrvorite  subjects  are 
scenes  from  the  Adirondacks  cud  White  Mountain  views. 

SMILLIE,  James  D.,  b.  New  York,  1833;  employed  by  the  American  bank-note  com- 
pany as  engraver  until  he  went  to  Europe  in  1862  to  study  painting.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  national  academy  in  1865,  having  been  associated  with  his  brother  George  D.  for 
the  year  previous.  One  of  his  most  attractive  pictures  is  "  Ausable  Lake,"  in  tlie  Adi- 
roudacks.    He  illustrated  Bryant's  poem.  Among  the  Treei,  with  22  plates. 

SMIRKE,  RoBEaiT,  1780-1867;  b.  England;  began  to  practice  his  profession  as  an 
architect  in  London  in  1805.  Among  his  works  in  the  classic  style  are  the  college  of 
physicians,  the  post^fflce,  the  mint,  and  the  British  museum:  in  the  Gothic  style,  the 
extension  of  the  Inner  temple,  and  the  restoration  of  York  minster.     He  published 

Specimens  of  Continental  Architeeture  (1806). 

SMIRKE,  Sydney,  b.  England  about  1800;  brother  of  sir  Robert,  and  himself  an 
architect.  His  most  important  works  are  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  university  club. 
Pall  Mall  front,  restorations  in  the  Temple  church,  1842,  Peel's  portrait  gallery  at  Dray- 
ton Mnnor,  the  Carlton  club,  and  (in  connection  with'  Mr.  Panizzi,  the  librarian)  the 
great  British  museum  reading-room,  of  which  the  dome  has  a  diameter  but  2  ft.  less 
than  that  of  tlie  Pantheon.  « 

SMITH,  a  CO.  in  n.  Kansas,  adjoining  Nebraska;  drained  by  Solomon  river  and 
several  creeks;  pop.  '80,  18,886—18.006  of  American  birth.     The  surface,  a  rolling 

grairie.  affords  excellent  pasture  land;   wheat,  corn,  and  oats  are  staples.    Co.  seat, 
milh  Center. 

SMITH,  a  CO.  in  central  Mississippi,  drained  by  Strong  and  Leaf  rivers;  620  sq.m.; 
pop.  '80,  8,084.  The  surface  is  nearly  level,  with  large  forests  of  oak,  pine,  magpolia, 
and  other  trees;  the  soil  is  poor  and  sandy.  The  main  productions  are  cotton,  rice, 
Indian  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  and  wool.  Sheep  and  swine  are  raised  in  large  numbers. 
Co.  seat  Raleigh. 

SMITH',  a  CO.  in  n.  Tennessee,  intersected  by  Cumberland  river  and  Caney  Fork; 
800  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  17,799.  The  surface  is  hilly,  with  lan?e  forests  of  black  walnut,  oak, 
poplar,  and  tulip  trees;  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  main  protluctlons  are  wheat,  corn,  onts, 
sweet  potatoes,  tobacco,  wool,  honey,  butter,  and  sorghum  molasses.  Sheep  and  swine 
are  raised  in  great  numbers.    Limestone  is  found  in  some  parts.    Co.  seat,  Carthags. 

SMITH,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Texas;  drained  by  the  Sabine  river.  Its  n.  boundary,  and  by  the 
Neches  and  Angelina;  traversed  by  the  International  anc'  Great  Northern  railroad;  about 
1000  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  21,850^21,715  of  American  birth,  10,857  colored.  The  surfaice 
is  rolling  and  heavily  wooded;  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  pork,  and  cattle  are  the  staples.  Co. 
seat,  Tyler. 

8KITH,  Adam,  the  founder  of  political  economy  as  a  separate  branch  of  human 
knowledge,  was  b.  in  the  town  of  Kirkcaldy,  in  Fifeshire,  on  June  6,  1723.  His 
family  belonged  to  the  respectable  middle  class  of  Scotch  life;  his  father  was  comp- 
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troHer  of  the  customs  of  the  port  of  Kirkcaldy,  and  bis  mother.  Margaret  Douglas,  xras 
the  daughter  of  a  small  Fifcaliirc  hiiixl.  His  fuilicr  died  a  short  time  before  bis  birth, 
and  be  was  the  objuct  of  the  care  alld  solicilude  of  a  widowed  mother,  to  whom  he  Tvas 
closely  attucbud,  aud  vrbo  loug  lived  to  be  proud  uf  bis  uttaiunicnts.  'When  he  was  no 
more  than  three  years  old,  the  poor  woman  got  a  sad  fright,  from  a  calamitT  hardly 
known  at  the  present  day — the  child  was  stolen  by  gvpsies;  but  he  was  tracked  and 
recovered  by  bis  uncle  as  Ibey  were  seeking  a  hidin^-pface  in  tl>e  neighboring  wood  of 
Leslie.  This  was  the  only  adventure  in  his  quiet  lite.  After  getting  the  nsunl  bureh- 
scliool  education  in  Kirkcaldy,  he  was  sent,  in  1787,  to  the  univeifity  of  Glnsgow.  Ho 
there  secured  an  czbibition  on  the  Snell  foundation,  which  took  liim  to  BalK(il  college, 
Oxford.  He  studied  there  for  seven  years,  aud  left  tiaditions  as  of  a  mau  of  large  ac- 
quirements and  peculiar  independence  of  thought.  It  is  said  that  be  was  inlcndcd  for 
Uie  English  church,  but  if  so,  his  own  convictions  crossed  the  designs  of  bis  friends.  He 
returaeii  to  Kirkcaldy,  and  lived  for  a  while  wth  his  mother  there  iu  undisturbed  scclu- 
Bion  and  study.  It  was  said  to  be  his  practice  to  stand  ruminating,  with  bis  back  to  the 
4re,  and.his  head  leaning  against  the  chimney-piece — and  over  an  old  fireplace  iu  Kirk- 
caldy it  used  to  be  sliown  how  be  bad  thus  worn  a  piece  off  the  paint.  In  1148  be  rame 
to  fidinburgh,  where  silently  aud  uuosteutatiously  he  became  one  of  the  briiliiuit  little 
circle  of  men  of  letters  who  were  then  vising  to  importance.  In  1751  he  gcit  the  chair  of 
logic  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  this  was  changed  a  year  afterwurd  for  tliat  of 
moral  philosophy.  In  1759  appeared  bis  Theory  of  Moral  SentimenU ;  celebrated  for  its 
reference  of  the  mental  emotions  to  the  one  source  of  sympiitby.  -  Tbe  IHueitaiion  on 
the  Origin  of  Langiuiget  was  published  along  with  tbe  later  editions  of  this  lK>ok.  Both 
bad  a  great  reputtition  in  their  da^,  and  although  they  are  now  among  obscure  books  in 
comparison  with  that  other  by  which  the  author's  name  is  remembered,  the  position  thev 
held  with  respectable  thinkers  gave  a  bearing  to  his  doctrines  on  political  e('(>i:omy  wliich 
they  would  hardly  have  otherwise  obtained.  In  1762  the  university  of  Glasgow  pave 
him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  In  the  following  year  be  undertook  u  task,  which 
might  at  first  seem  verj*  uncongenial  to  a  mind  like  his,  given  to  retired  study'nnd  inde 
pendent  thought  and  action.  He  l)ecame  "governor"  or  traveling  tutor  to  tbe  young 
duke  of  BuccTeuch.  He  was  then  sedulously  collecting  materials  for  his  great  work,  and 
no  doubt  the  inducement  to  accept  of  tlie  office  was  the  opportunity  it  gave  him  for  tra- 
veling and  .seeing  for  himself.  He  had  tbe  opportunity  of  I«ing  nearly  a  year  in  Pnris, 
and  of  mixing  in  the  circle  of  renowned  wits  and  philosophers  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 
In  1766  his  function  came  to  an  end,  and  he  returned  to  Kirkcaldy  to  live  iii  the  old 
bouse  with  bis  mother,  The  year  1778  was  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  world  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Kirkcaldy  recluse,  in  tbe  appearance  of  the  Inquiry  into  the  Katitre  and 
Causes  of  tlie  Wealth  of  Nations.  If  there  was  any  living  man  to  whose  works  he  was 
indebted  for  the  leading  principles  of  this  book,  it  was  David  Hume,  and  it  was  from 
iiim,  as  best  understanding  the  fullness  and  completeness  of  the  exposition,  that  it  had  its 
first  emphatic  welcome.  He  wrote  immediately  on  receiving  it:  '•  Pcge  Bei-i.e. — Dear 
Mk.  Smith— I  am  much  pleased  with  your  performance;  and  the  perusal  of  itbastakcn  me 
from  a  state  of  great  anxiety.  It  was  a  work  of  so  much  expectation  by  yoursilf,  by  your 
friends,  and  by  the  public,  that  I  trembled  for  its  appearance,  but  am  now  much  relieved. 
Not  but  that  the  reading  of  it  necessarily  requires  bo  much  attention,  and  the  j^ublic  is 
disposed  to  give  so  little,  that  I  shall  still  donbt,  for  some  time,  of  its  being  at  first 
very  popular.  But  it  has  depth,  and  solidity,  and  acuteness,  and  is  so  mucli  illustrated 
by  curious  facts,  that  it  must  at  last  take  the  public  attention."  This  was  not  destined 
to  be  exactly  the  literary  history  of  this  great  work.  Its  startling  doctrines,  fine  clear 
style,  and  abundant  illustration  from  cunous  facts  took  at  first;  but  counteracting  in- 
fluences arose  when  people  saw  how  far  the  new  doctrines  went  in  playing  havoc  with 
old  prejudices.  The  French  revolution  set  the  mind  of  this  country  bigoted  ngamst 
everything  that  breathed  of  innovation.'  Itvraa  known  that  the  younger  Pitt  partici- 
pated at  first  in  Smith's  free-trade  notions,  but  be  had  afterward,  whether  from  permanent 
connection  or  temporary  policy,  to  put  himself  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  enemies  of 
innoration.  It  was  not  until  long  after  the  terrors  of  that  epoch  and  the  nervous  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  war  had  passed  over,  that  Smith's  work  had  an  opportunity  to  revolulionize 
the  public  mind  on  matters  of  trade  and  finance.  It  came  up,  as  it  were,  the  leader  of  a 
great  literary  host,  for  expounders  had  crowded  in  numbers  round  Tlie  Wealth  of  Nations 
as  the  text-book  of  sound  economy.  Of  a  book  so  well  known  and  so  much  read  it  is 
needless  to  speak.  The  only  reproach  brought  against  it  is  that  it  is  not  systematic  lu 
its  form,  and  that  its  nomenclature  is  not  exact.  But  its  author  was  not  arranging  the 
results  of  established  knowledge— he  was  rather  pulling  down  existing  structures,  com- 
pounded of  ignorance  and  p.-ejudice.  Nor,  indeed,  have  those  who  have  attempted  to 
make  an  exact  science  out  of  political  economy  practically  vindicated  tbe  reproacli  they 
have  cast  on  him  of  being  unmethodical.  Whatever  we  may  yet  come  to,  very  few  por- 
tions indeed  of  political  economy  admit  of  being  treated  as  exact  science.  It  is  too  closely 
connected  with  human  passions  and  energies,  and  consequently  with  special  results  and 
changes,  to  be  so  treated;  and  the  best  books  on  tbe  subject  are  still  characterized  by  tbe 
discursiveness  and  mixed  philosophy  and  fact  of  tbe  Wealth  of  Nations.  _  In  1778,  ^rai^h 
was  made  a  commissioner  of  customs.  The  only  effect  of  this  was  to  bring  him  to  Edin- 
burgh, aud  increase  his  means  for  indulging  in  his  favorite  weakness,  the  collection  of  a 
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fine  library;  for  he  was,  as  he  called  himself,  a  "beau  in  his  books."  In  1784  he  suf- 
fered that  affliction  which  was  sure  to  come  if  he  lived  long  enough  for  it — the  loss  of 
his  worthy  mother.    He  followed  her  six  years  afterward,  dying  iu  July,  1790. 

SMITH,  Albert,  1816-60;  b.  England;  a  surgeon,  who  settled  in  London  in  1841, 
and  became  a  regular  writer  for  the  press,  includinjg  BenUey"!  MtsceUany  and  IHinch. 
He  ascended  Mont  Blanc  in  1851,  and  his  "entertainments"  on  that  subject  were  suc- 
cessful for  someyeavs.  He  a,lso  went  to  China,  and  on  his  return  gave  a  Chinese  "  en- 
tertainment."   His  Story  of  Mont  Mane  appeared  in  1853;  To  China,  arid  Back,  in  1859. 

SKITH,  Alexandbb,  poet,  was  h.  at  Kilmaroock,  in  Ayrshire,  -Dec.  81, 1880 ;  received, 
as  a  boy,  a  fair  English  education,  and  passed  from  school  into  a  Glasgow  warehouse  as 
a  pattern  designer.  While  following  this  occupation^ lie  began  to  write  poetry.  His 
first  volume  entitled  the  Life  Drama,  was  published  in  1858,  and  created  something  like 
a  furore  in  literary  circles.  A  reaction,  however,  followed,  and  the  author  had  scarcely 
found  himself  famous  when  he  ^gan  to  be  abused.  The  faulta  of  his  liook  were  obvious 
enough;  every  page  contained  evidence  of  immaturity,  and  its  natural  result,  extrava- 
gimce;  while  a  rather  narrow  reading  having  made  him  passionately  attached  to  a  few 
modern  poets,  as  Keats  and  Tennyson,  their  peculiar  turns  of  expression  reappeared  in 
Ids  verse,  and  gave  color  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  which  was  pushed  to  an  absurd 
length.  But. impartial  critics  were  not  slow  to  perceive  a  richness  and  originality  of 
imagery  that  more  than  atoned  for  all  defects  of  taste  and  knowledge.  In  1854,  Smitli 
was  appointed  secretary  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh;  and  in  the  following  year,  along 
with  Sydney  Dobell  (q. v.),  produced  a  volume  of  aonneU  on  theWar.  He  afterward 
wrote  CUy  Poem*  (1857),  Edwin  of  Dtira  (1881).  and  several  pi'ose  works,  as  Dreamthorp 
(1863),  A  Summer  in  Skye  (1885),  and  Alfred  Hagart's  Household  (1885).  Smith  was  per- 
haps not  less  distinguished;  as  a  writer  in  prose  than  in  verse,  his  prose  style  lieing 
marked  by  picluresqueness,  polish,  and  originality.     He  died  iu  1867. 

SMITH,  Andrew  Jackson,  b.  Penn.,  1814;  graduated  at  "West  Point.  Before  the 
war  of  the  rebellion  he  served  on  the  frontier  against  hostile  Indians;  col.  2d  California 
cavalry,  1881 ;  brig.gen.  vols.,  1862.  He  waachief  of  cavalry  in  Missouri  and  Mississippi, 
in  the  army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  in  the  Yazoo  expedition ;  and  was  at  Chickasaw  Bluns, 
.  the  capture  of  Jackson,  and  the  capture  of  Mobile.  He  was  mustered  out  of  the  vol. 
service  in  1866,  and  retired  from  the  regular  army,  1809.  For  gallantry  in  Mississippi 
and  Tenne.<!see,  brevetted  col.,  brig.gen.,  and  maj.gen. 

SMITH,  As-Il  Dodge,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  1804-77;  b.  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college 
in  1830,  andatAndovertlieol.  seminary  iu  1834;  pastor  of  Fourteenth  street  Pres.  churti. 
New  York,  ISS'lr-OS;  became  president  of  Dartmouth  college  in  1868;  resigned  in  1877, 
and  died  in  Hanover  the  same  year.  He  published  Letter*  to  a  Toung  Sti^nt;  Impor- 
tanee  of  a  Christian  Ministry;  The  Puritan  Chureh's  Steteardihip,  and  other  sermons. 
During  his  pastorate  in  New  York  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  successful 
ministers  of  his  denomination  iu  that  citv;  and  his  presidency  of  Dartmouth  was  notable 
for  the  good  work  done  in  the  college  ana  its  associated  schools,  and  for  the  large  amounts 
of  money  secured  for  it  through  pres.  Smith's  influence. 

SMITH,  AzAMAH,  1817-51;  b.  N.  Y.;  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1837;  studied 
medicine;  studied  theology  at  New  Haven  in  1839,  and  took  medical  degree;  sailed  1843 
as  a  missionary  of  the  American  board  for  the  Levant;  traveled  extensively  in  Asia 
Minor;  settled  in  Aintab  in  1848.  He  contributed  papers  on  meteorology  and  Syrian 
antiquities  for  Silliman's  Journal  of  Science. 

SMITH,  Ben-iaminBoswokth,  b.  R.  I.,  1794;  studied  at  Brown  university;  ordained, 
1818;  consecrated  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episco.pal  diocese  (^f  Kentucky,  1882.  He  was 
the  editor  of  the  Bpiscopcd  Register,  of  Vennontl  1827,  of  the  ilpiieopui Beeorder,  Phila- 
delphia, 1829.  He  is  now  residing  in  New  York,  and  is  the  senior  bishop  of  his 
church. 

SMITH,  Buckingham,  1810-71;  b.  Ga.;  graduated  at  Harvard  law  school  1886; 
practiced  for  a  time  in  Maine,  but  in  1850  was  made  chargi  daffaires  in  Mexico.  From 
1853  to  1859  he  was  secretary  of  the  Madrid  legation.  He  published  several  books  and 
papers  on  the  conquest  of  Florida,  De  Soto's  discoveries,  and  kindred  topics. 

SMITH,  Charles  Fbrguson,  1805-82;  b.  Penn. ;  graduated  at  "West  Point  andserved 
with  distinction  through  the  Mexican  war.  During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  was  in 
the  federal  army,  in  which  he  rose  to  be  maj.gen.  He  was  for  some  time  commander  of 
the  federal  forces  In  Kentucky,  and  led  the  decisive  charge  at  fort  Donelson. 

SMITH,  Charles  Henkt,  b.  Maine,  1827;  served  in  tlie  federal  army  through  the 
war  of  the  rebellion  and  was  brevetted  maj.gen.  He  distinguished  himself  in  Sheri- 
dan's cavalry  campaign  of  1864,  and  in  the  operations  which  resulted  in  the  surrender  of 
Lee. 

SMITH,  Dakcbl,  about  1755-1818;  b.  "Va. ;  one  of  the  first  settlersof  Tennessee,  and 
a  revolutionary  patriot.  After  the  war  he  held  several  local  offices,  was  member  of  the 
Tennessee  constitutional  convention,  and  U.  8.  senator,  1793-99  and  1806-09.  In  1799 
he  published  the  first  map  of  the  state. 
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SMITH,  Edmund  KncBT,  b.  Pla.,  18S5;  graduated  at  Weat  Point,  1845;  serred  with 
distiaction  in  the  Mexican  war  and  afterward  taught  at  the  academy.  He  resigned  in 
1861  with  rank  of  major,  and  entered  the  confederate  army,  serving  as  brig.gen.  under 
Johnston,  and  heading  the  fresh  troops  which  decided  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  In  1863 
he  was  made  lieut.gea.  and  commanded  at  Murfreesborough.  In  1868  he  was  with  the 
Mississippi  army,  and  surrendered  to  gen.  Canby  in  186S. 

SMITH,  Edward  P.,  1827-76;  b.  Conn.;  educated  at  Dartmouth  and  Yale  colleges, 
and  the  theological  seminary  of  Kew  Haven;  pastor  for  several  years  of  the  Congrega-' 
tional  church  at  Pepperell,  Ma.ss. ;  was  field-secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Christian  commission 
during  the  rebellion ;  after  the  war  general  agent  for  the  American  missionary  association 
in  the  southern  states;  appointed  U.  S.  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs,  1873;  went  to 
Africa  1875,  to  visit  the  missions  of  the  American  missionair  association;  reached  the 
river  Gambia,  where  he  died.  He  published  Incidents  of  the  United  States  Christian  Corn- 
fmsidon.    He  had  excellent  administrative  ability,  and  earnest  Christian  philanthropy. 

SMITH,  Eli,  d.d.,  1801-57;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  Yale  college  1821;  left  Andover 
theol.  seminary  1828,  and  went  as  a  missionary  of  the  American  Imard  to  Turkey;  made 
a  missionary  tour,  1820,  through  Greece ;  again  through  Armenia  and  Georgia  to  Persia, 
which  opened  the  way  for  a  mission  to  tlie  Nestorfans;  made  with  Dr.  Robinson,  1887, 
a  tour  in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  ably  aiding  his  researches  in  Biblical  geography.  A  good 
classical  and  Hebrew  scholar,  he  acquired  also  French,  Italian,  German,  and  Turkish ;  and 
Arabic  was  to  him  a  second  vernacular.  He  prosecuted  with  zeal  every  collateral  study 
in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  what  ho  considered  his  great  work,  a  faithful  translation. 
into  Arabic  of  the  word  of  God.  He  drew  for  himself  after  careful  study  of  the  art, 
with  utmost  accuracy,  models  of  type,  and  superintended  the  cutting,  casting,  and  per- 
fecting of  the  fonts.    An  account  of  his  tours  was  published  in  two  vols. 

SMITH,  EuzABETH  Oakes  (Pjumcb),  b.  Cumberland.  Me.;  descendant  of  gov. 
Prince  of  the  Plymouth  colony  and  pres.  Urian  Oakes  of  Harvard  university;  removed 
in  infancy  to  Portland,  Me. ;  married  Seba  Smith,  an  editor,  while  quite  yoong,  and 
wrote  prose  and  verse  and  assisted  tier  husband  in  his  profession.  In  1839,  meeting 
with  financial  reverses,  she  adopted  literature  as  a  means  of  subsistence,  and  settled  in 
New  York  in  1842,  contributing  to  the  magazines  and  reviews,  corresponding  for 
papers,  wi-iting  stories,  plays,  and  lectures.  She  removed  to  North  Carolina,  1876.  She 
published  Woman  and  her  Seeds,  1851. 

SMITH,  Georgk,  183.'S-76j  b.  England;  in  1866,  while  examining  the  Assyrian  paper 
casts  in  the  British  museum,  discovered  an  inscription  of  Shalmai^eseT  II.  concerning  the 
war  against  Hazael ;  in  1867  aided  in  preparing  a  volume  of  cuneiform  inecriptions,  and 
from  that  time  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  them.  Among  his  earlier  discoveries 
are:  a  notice  of  an  eclipse,  768  b.C.  ;  of  several  kings  of  Israel ;  of  conquest  of  Babylonia, 
2280  B.C. ;  of  Chaldean  account  of  the  deluge;  m  1871  published  a  work  ^ving  the 
texts,  transcriptions,  and  translations  of  documents  pertaining  to  Asshur-bani-pal  (Sar- 
danapalus).  In  1873-74  he  went  twice  to  Kineveh,  obtaining  8,000  inscriptioas  and 
many  other  important  acquisitions;  in  1876  went  again  to  the  east  and  died  while  explor- 
ing the  Euphrates  valley. 

SMITH,  Gerkit,  1797-1874;  b.  N.  Y.;  graduated  at  Hamilton  college  in  1818. 
Being  heir  to  one  of  the  largest  properties  in  the  country,  his  time  was  occupied  cliiefl^ 
in  its  care;  but  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1858,  and  practiced  to  some  extent.  He 
w.is  prominent  in  benevolent  undertakings,  and  associated  himself  with  organizations 
such  as  the  American  colonization  society  and  the  American  anti-slavery  .society  from 
an  early  period.  His  personal  liberality  was  great,  and,  he  divided  more  than  200,000 
acres  of  land  in  free  gifts,  i>artly  among  public  institutions,  but  also  largely  in  small 
parcels  of  about  50  acres  among  poor  persons,  black  and  white.  He  also  gave  large 
sums  in  aid  of  emancipation.  He  was  a  member  of  congress  in  1852,  and  there  and 
eveT}rwhere  gave  the  freest  vent  to  his  pronounced  opinions  in  favor  of  liberty  of  speech, 
conscience,  and  the  person. 

BKITH,  Goi/Dwm,  Lii.D.,  son  of  a  Berkshire  physician,  was  b.  at  Reading  in  1823. 
He  received  his  education  at  Eton,  from  whence  he  proceeded  ,to  Oxford,  and  matricu- 
lated at  Christ's  church,  but  was  soon  afterward  elected  to  a  Demysliip  at  Magdalen. 
His  undergraduate  career  was  one  of  unusual  brilliancy,  only  equaled,  indeed,  by  sir 
Roundell  Palmer  and  prof.  Conington.  He  gained  both  university  scholarships,  the 
Latin  verse,  and  the  two  prize  essays,  and  was  placed  in  the  first  class  in  1845.  lin  1847 
he  was  elected  fellow  of  University  college,  where  he  officiated  for  a  time  as  tutor.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  inn.  The  ministry  of  the  day  availed 
themselves  of  Mr.  Smith's  services  in  carrying  out  their  plans  of  university  reform.  He 
was  nominated  assistant-secretary  to  tlie  first,  and  secretary  to  the  secpnd  Oxford  com- 
mission, by  which  the  somewhat  antiquated  statutes  of  the  university  were  recon- 
structed, and  Ihe  rich  endowments  of  the  colleges  opened  to  public  competition.  Mr. 
Smith  was  also  a  member  of  the  popular  education  commission  appointed  in  June, 
1858.  The  chair  of  modern  history  having  been  vacated  about  this  time  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  prof.  Vau^han,  was  offered  by  lordDerby  to  Mr.  Smith.  He  accepted  the  offer, 
and  discliarged  his  professional  duties  with  zeal  and  efficiency  until  his  resignation  ia 
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1866,  In  1868  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  English  and  constitutional  history  in  the 
university  at  Itliaca,  N.  Y.  He  has  lately  resided  in  Canada.  Goldwin  Bmitli  bns  long 
been  known  as  a  publicist  of  the  highest  class,  and  has  completely  ideutitied  himself 
■with  the  more  advauced  school  of  reformers.  During  the  Amuncau  war  he  was  an 
earnest  defender  of  federal  interests,  and  combated  with  success  in  llie  Daily  Kcwt  and 
elsewhere,  tlie  singular  theories  of  the  riglits  of  slavery  and  the  duties  of  neutrals,  which 
■were  tlien  somewhat  fashionable.  He  was  also  active  in  denouncing  the  Jamaica  mas- 
sacres, and  in  advocating  an  extended  measure  of  reform.  His  lectures  on  "  Thrre 
English  Statesmeu,"  delivered  at  some  of  the  chief  towns  in  the  north,  called  forth  tlie 
remark  from  Mr.  Disraeli,  that  he  was  a  *'  wild  man  of  the  cloister,  going  about  the 
country  maligning  men  and  things."  Mr.  Smith's  writings  ai-e  characterized  by  great 
extent  and  accuracy  of  information,  by  a  style  singularly  vigorous  and  condensed,  and 
by  great  powers  of  sarcasm.  Among  his  principal  publications  may  be  enumeraled: 
jSrish  Hixtory  and  Character;  Too  Lectures  on  the  Study  cf  Histirry,  wit/i  a  Supplementary 
Lecture  on  ths  Doctrine  of  Historical  Progress;  Tin  Empire,  a  reprint  from  the  Daily 
News  of  1862-63;  England  and  America,  a  lecture  delivered  iiefore  the  Boston  frateruity, 
and  reprinted  from  the  Atlantic  MontMy;  A  Flea  for  the  Abolition  of  Ttsta  at  Oxford; 
Bational  lidigion  and  tlie  Objections  of  tlie  Bampton  Lecture  in  1858;  several  pnmphlets 
on  the  American  question;  contributions  to  Oxford  essays;  A  Short  Ilietoiy  <f  h'ngland; 
etc.  He  is  also  the  author  of  some  of  the  most  admired  compositions  in  the  AnUidugia 
Oxonitniis.. 

SMITH,  Green  Clat,  b.  Ky.,  1880;  educated  at  Transylvania  university.  He  wm 
a  volunteer  in  tlie  Mexican  war,  practiced  law  in  Kentucky,  of  whose  legislature  he  was 
a  member,  served  in  the  federal  army,  1861-68,  and  rose  to  be  brig.gen.  He  was  after- 
ward member  of  congress  and  govei-nor  of  Montana. 

SMITH,  Henry  Boynton,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  1815-77;  b.  Me. ;  graduated  at  Bowdoin  col- 
lege in  1834;  was  tutor  in  Greek  and  librarian,  1836-37  and  1840-41;  studied  theology  at 
Bangor  and  Andover,  Halle,"  and  Berlin.  In  Germany  he  was  honored  by  theologians 
for  his  learning.  In  1848  he  became  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church,  West  Amcs- 
buiy,  Mass.,  tilling  also  for  two  years  in  connection  with  his  pastoral  duties  the  cliair  of 
Hebrew  in  Andover  seminary;  was  professor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  at 
Amherst  college,  1847-50;  of  church  history  in  Union  seminary,  1850-55;  and  of  system- 
atic theology,  1855-73,  when  enfeebled  by  unremitting  toil  he  retired  from  the  chair 
though  retained  as  emeritus  professor  of  apologetics  until  his  death.  His  publications 
are:  The  JSelations  of  Faith  mud  PkUotophy;  JSature  and  Worth  of  tlie  Science  of  CImrrh 
History;  Problem  of  the  Philosophy  of  JJistory;  The  Reformed  Churelies  of  Europe  and 
America  in  BelaOon  to  General  Church  History;  The  Idea  of  Christian'J7ieology  asa  Syt- 
tem;  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ;  Chronological  Tables,  He  edited  for  many  years 
ne  American  'iluologieal  Bevieie,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  BMiotheca  Sacra  and 
other  reviews.  He  had  brilliant  scholarship,  a  fervid  and  deeply  spiritual  nature,  a 
gentle  and  winning  disposition;  and  especially  in  church  history  his  work  has  enduring 
value. 

SMITH,  Isaac.  1786-1807;  b.  N.  J.;  graduated  at  Princeton,  1755;  was  tutor  Uiere; 
studied  medicine;  col.  of  a  regiment,  1776,  in  the  patriot  army,  and  was  distinguished 
for  his  patriotism  throughout  the  war.  At  its  close  he  w^  appointed  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  New  Jersey,  liolding  the  office  18  years.  He  was  a  member  of  con- 
gress, 1795-97;  treated  with  the  Seneca  Indians  as  U.S.  commissioner  under  pres.  Wash- 
ington, 1797;  president  of  the  bank  of  Trenton,  1807. 

SMITH,  Israel,  1750-1810;  b.  Conn.;  educated  at  Yale  college,  and  settled  in  Yci- 
mont.  where  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature.  Ho  was  a  member  of  congiess,  1791-97 
and  1801-3;  cliief- justice  of  the  state  supreme  court  in  1797,  and  U.  S.  senator,  1803-7. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  that  adopted  the  federal  constitution,  and  was 
active  in  securing  tlic  admission  of  Vermont  as  a  state. 

SMITH,  James,  1720-1806;  b.  Ireland;  was  brought  to  America  when  a  cliild; 
engaged  in  surveying  and  legal  study,  and  began  practice  in  York,  Penn.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  provincial  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  1774,  and  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  continental  congress  in  1776. 

SMITH,  James,  1737-1812;  b.  Penn. ;  captured  and  adopted  by  the  Indians  in  1759, 
but  afterward  escaped.  He  was  a  lieut.  in  Boiiquct's  expedition  in  1764;  a  col.  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  and  afterward  a  member  of  the  Kentucky  legislature.  He  wrote 
BemarkaUe  Occurrences  in  the  Life  and  JV<i«&  of  Col.  James  Smith  (1799). 

.  SXITH.  .Tames  and  Horace,  authors  of  Tlie  Bigeeted  Addresses,  were  eons  of  an 
eminent  London  solicitor.  James  was  b.  Feb.  10,  1775,  d.  Dec.  24,  1889;  Horace  was 
k.  Dec.  31, 1779,  d.  July  12,  1849.  James  followed  his  father's  profession,  and  suc- 
ceeded him  as  solicitor  to  the  board  of  ordnance;  Horace  adopted  the  profession  of  a 
stock-broker,  and  realized  a  liandsome  fortune,  on  which  he  retired  with  his  family  to 
Brighton.  Both  were  popular  and  accomplislied  men — James  remarkable  for  his  con- 
versational  powers  and  gayety,  and  Horace  (the  wealthier  of  the  two)  distinguished  for 
true  liberality  and  benevolence.  Tlie  work  by  wliicli  they  are  best  known  is  a  Bmall 
Yolume  of  poetical  parodies  or  imitations,  perhaps  the  best  in  the  language.    On  the 
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opening  of  the  new  Drury  Lane  theeter  in  Oct  1818,  the  committee  of  management 
advcriised  for  an  address  to  be  spoken  on  the  occasion,  and  the  brothers  Smith  adopted' 
a  suggestion  mnde  to  .them,  tliat  they  should  write  a  series  of  supposed  "  Rejected 
Addresses."  Tliey  accomplished  their  task  in  tlie  course  of  a  few  weeks— James  fur- 
nishing imitations  of  Wordswortli,  Bouthey,  Coleridge,  Cniblie,  Cobbett,  etc. ;  while 
Horace  contributed  imitations  of  Scott,  Byron  (all  but  the  first  stanza),  Monk,  Lewis, 
Moore,  and  others.  In  point  of  talent,  the  authors  were  about  equally  matcUod ;  for 
though  James  had  the  greater  number  of  successful  imitations,  the  one  by  liorace  of  Scott,  is 
the  most  felicitous  of  the  whole.  It  is  a  curious  fuct  in  literary  history  that  a  work  so 
exceedingly  popular  Bhould  lukve  had  great  difflculU  in  finding  a  publisher;  and  that 
the  copyright,  which  had  been  originally  offeisd  to  Murray  for  £2b,  and  refused,  was 
purchased  by  him  in  1819,  after  the  book  had  run  through  16  editions,  for  £181.  The 
authors  received  above  £1000  from  the  sale  of  the  work.  James  was  afterward  an 
occasional  contributor  to  the  periodicf.1  literature  of  the  day,  and  author  of  the  humor- 
ous theatrical  entertainments  of  Charles  Mathews  (for  which  he  received  £1000).  Horace 
Smith  wrote  several  novels — Bi-amUilyt  Route,  Ibr  Hill,  etc. 

SMITH,  Jeremiah,  i.l.d.,  1759-1842;  b.  Peterborough.  N.  H. ;  graduate  of  Itut- 
gers  college,  1780;  distinguishoi  as  a  lawyer  and  a  scJiolar;  member  of  congress,  1791-97. 
He  was  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  1809-10,  chief-justice  of  the  superior  court  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  intimate  friend  of  Daniel  Webster.  He  published  Skete/i  oft/ie  cluxracUr 
of  Judge  Caleb  EUis. 

SMITH,  John,  1579-1631,  b.  at  Willoughby,  Lincolnshire,  Engtand.  He  was  left 
an  orphan  at  an  early  ago,  and  his  guardians  permitted  him  to  indulge  the  roving  spirit 
which  distinguished  him.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  ho  accompanied  the  sons  of  an  English 
nobleman  on  a  tour  of  the  continent  as  a  page.  But  he  soon  left  them  and  enlisted 
under  the  Protestant  banner  in  France.  He  served  as  a  soldier  of  fortune  in  different 
lauds,  and,  according  to  the  memoirs  which  he  published  of  his  life,  met  with' a  series 
of  wonderful  and  romantic  adventures.  The  coloring  of  romance,  however,  with 
which  the  narrative  is  imbued  is  too  vivid  to  appear  entirely  trustworthy,  and  contra- 
dictions have  been  discovered  in  some  of  his  statements.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
records  is  the  account  of  his  victory  over  three  Turks,  whom  he  assejrts  he  slew  in  single 
combat  under  the  walls  of  Regall,  m  Transylvania.  For  this  achievement  be  claims  to 
have  been  ennobled  by  the  ruler  of  that  realm,  receiving  a  patent  of  nobility  (which  ho 
publishes  in  the  orimnal  Latin)  empowering  him  to  emblazon  upon  his  shield  the  bleed- 
mg  heads  of  three  Turks — a  privilege  of  which  he  does  not  appear  to  have  availed  him- 
self. Having  returned  to  England  he  was  induced  to  take  part  in  the  colonization  of 
Virginia,  and  sailed  with  the  vessels  fitted  out  for  this  purpose  in  1607.  He  was  named 
a  member  of  the  council  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  infant  community  in  the  secret  list 
prepared  before  the  departure  of  tlie  fleet,  but  during  the  voyage  he  was  imprisoned  on 
a  charge  of  sedition.  On  the  arrival  of  the  vessels,  when  the  list  was  examined,  he  was 
not  allowed  to  take  hip  seat ;  he  indignantly  demanded  an  immediate  trial,  which  was  finally 
accorded.  He  established  his  innocence,  but  the  Jealousy  of  his  comrades  still  excluded 
him  from  his  seat.  But  his  military  reputation,  his  fiery  spirit,  tempered  by  prudence 
and  sanity,  soon  made  his  influence  felt,  and  his  advice  was  often  sought  by  the 
authorities.  With  rare  magnanimity,  considering  the  injustice  with  which  he  had  been 
treated,  he  did  not  refuse  his  assistance.  He  was  sent  on  several  expeditions  for  forage 
and  discoverv  among  the  Indians,  and  distinguished  himself  by  the  ability  with  which 
he  conducted  them.  It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions,  in  Dec,  1607,  that  Smith  waa 
captured  by  the  Indian  chief  whom  in  his  narrative  he  calls  Powhatan.  The  story 
which  he  relates  of  the  young  Indian  maiden,  Pocahontas,  who,  when  he  was  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  savage  cliieftan,  saved  his  life  by  her  interposition,  has  been 
discredited  in  many  of  its  details,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  woman 
lived  and  was  married  to  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Rolfe.  Her  blood  flows  in  the 
veins  of  some  distinguished  Virginian  families.  Mr.  Charles  Deane,  in  his  notes  to 
Wingfleld's  Discourse  of  Virginia  (Boston,  1859)  was  the  first  to  throw  doubts  on  the 
tmtb  of  this  celebrated  romance.  Smith's  influence  became  paramount  in  the  little  set- 
tlement, which  was  called  Jamestown,  after  the  reigning  monarch.  He  was  elected 
president  of  the  council,  Sept.  1608,  and  several  times  saved  the  colony  from  ruin  by  his 
decision,  sagacity,  and  force  of  character.  In  his  dealings  with  the  Indians  he  showed 
himself  an  astute  and  unscrupulous  politician,  and  a  valiant  soldier,  who,  by  a  species 
of  military  intuition  became  at  once  an  adept  in  all  the  peculiarities  of  Indian  warfare. 
His  services  were  not  sufilciently  appreciated,  and  he  returned  to  England  broken  in 
health  and  poor  in  purse.  He  was  sent  out  on  various  voyages  of  discovery,  and  gave 
to  New  England  the  name  she  now  bears.  He  died  in  London,  and  was  buried  in  the 
choir  of  St.  Sepulchre's  clburch. 

SMITH  Jopw,  "of  Cambridge,"  1618-62;  graduated  at  Cambridge,  1640;  fallow  of 
Queen's  college,  1644,  and  for  several  years  tutor  and  mathematical  lecturer  there; 
became  a  clergyman  and  was  accounted  "a  man  of  great  abilities,  vast  learning,  posses- 
sing almost  every  grace  and  virtue  which  can  adorn  human  nature."  His  SeUei  Bit- 
eourset  were  often  reprinted  and  highly  esteemed.  Several  biographies  of  him  have 
been  written  by  distinguished  men. 
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SMITH,  John  Blaib,  d.d.,  1766-99,  b.  Penn. ;  giaduated  at  PrinGeton,  1773;  stadied 
theology  with  his  brother,  and  succeeded  him  as  president  of  Hampden  Sidney  college, 
1799;  was  an  effective  preacher  in  Virginia;  pastor  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  churcli, 
Philadelphia,  1791-96;  president  of  Union  college  1795-99:  returned  to  his  pastoral 
charge  at  Philadelphia,  1799,  and  died  there  of  on  epidemic  disease. 

SMITH,  John  Cotton,  i,i,.d.,  1765-1845;  b.  Sharon,  Conn.,  son  of  Cotton  Mather 
Smith,  descended  from  John  Cotton  and  Richard  Mather;  graduated  at  Yale  college, 
11783.  He  practiced  law  in  Litchfield  co.,  1786;  member  of  the  lower  house,  1793  and 
J1796-1800;  clerk  of  the  house,  1799;  speaker,  1800;  member  of  congress,  1800-6.  He  was 
jrepresentative  from  Sharon  in  the  state  legislature,  1806-9,  and  member  of  the  council 
He  was  appointed  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  1809;  lieutenant  governor  in  the  same 
year,  and  governor,  1813-18.  He  was  a  contributor  to  the  periodicals,  and  a  member  of 
several  historical  and  antiquarian  societies,  the  American  board  for  foreign  missions, 
and  the  American  Bible  society. 

SMITH,  John  Cotton,  d.d.,  b.  Mass.,  1826;  graduated  at  Bowdoin  college  in  1647; 
studied  theology  at  Gambler,  Ohio;  ordained  to  the  Protestant  Episcepal  ministry  in  1849; 
rectorof  St.  John's  church,  Bangor,  Maine. ;  assistant  minister  of  Trinity  church,  Bostoa 
in  1852;  rector  of  Ascension  cimrch.  New  York,  in  1860.  Hepublisued  essays,  aftef- 
ward  collected  in  a  volume  'eutitled  MueeUanies,  Old  and  New.  He  has  published  several 
sermons  and  lecturea  His  writings  show  breadth  of  Christian  spirit,  and  such  certainty 
of  faith  as  to  preclude  fear  of  new  phases  of  truth. 

SMITH,  John  E.,  b.  Penn. ;  at  the  begining  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  aid-de-camp 
to  governor  Yates  of  Illinois;  in  active  duty  at  fort  Henry,  fort  Donelson,  Shiloli,  and 
Corinth;  made  brig.gen.,  1862;  engaged  in  all  the  important  battles  of  the  Louisisina 
campaign.  He  was  iu  the  Missiesippi  and  Atlanta  campaigns  in  1864,  and  marched  with 
Sherman  to  the  sea;  coL  14th  U.  S.  infantry,  1870;  brevelt<;d  maj.gen.  regular  army. 

SMITH,  John  Htatt.  d.d.,  b.  N.  Y.,  1823;  licensed  as  a  Baptist  preacher  in  1848; 
pastor  of  the  Eleventh  Baptist  church,  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  Lee  avenue  church, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  is  a  popular  preacher,  a  favorite  witli  the  working  classes,  and  a 
2%alous  advocate  of  open  communion.  He  is  now  a  member  of  congress,  but  retains 
his  pastorate. 

f  SMITH,  John  Lawbbncb,  b.  8.  C,  1818;  graduated  at  thcimiversity  of  Vitginia,  and 
the  medical  school  of  the  university  of  South  Carolina;  civil  engineer  on  the  Charlestoa 
and  Cincionali  railroad.  He  studied  8  years'  in  France  and  Glermany,  practiced  medicine 
in  Charleston,  S.  C,  1844,  and  gave  lecturea  on  toxicology  and  agricultural  chemistry. 
In  1846-51  he  was  mining  engineer  to  the  Turkish  government,  explored  Asia  Minor, 
discovered  deposits  of  emery  and  corundum  in  the  United  States:  invented  the  inverted 
microscope,  1851.  He  was  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  university  of  Virginia,  and  in 
the  university  at  Louisville,  Ky. ;  U.  S.  commissioner  to  the  Paris  exposition,  1867,  and 
Vienna,  1872.  He  received  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor  from  Na{K>leon  III.  He  is  a 
member  of  many  scientific  societies,  president  of  the  American  association  for  the 
advancement  of  science,  1872;  author  of  The  Progreis  and  Condition  of  Severai  Depart- 
menta  of  Induttrial  C/temistry,  1867. 

SMITH,  John  Pte,  d.d.,  u,.d.,  1774r-1851,  b.  Etagiand;  entered  an  Independent 
academy  at  Rotherham,  in  his  28d  year;  became  classiatl  tutor  in  the  Homerton  theo- 
logical school  (Congregational)  1800,  divinity  tutor  181S-48t  and  again  classical  tutor, 
1848-50.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  and  geological  societies.  His  principal  works  are: 
Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Moitiah;  The  Saer^ee  and  Priekhood  of  Christ;  The  P^non- 
ality  and  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spiiit;  Moicue  Aeeount  «f  the  Creation  and  Deluge  JUtutrated 
by  the  Discoveries  of  Modem  Baenee,  and  Scripture  ana  Geology, 

SMITH,  Jonathan  Bayard,  1741-1818,  b.  Philadelphia;  graduated  at  the  college  of 
Kew  Jersey.  He  was  a  merchant  in  Philadelphia,  a  member  of  the  continental  con- 
gress, 1777-78,  and  for  many  years  a  judge  of  tJhe  court  of  common  pleas. 

SMITH,  Joseph.    SeeMosHONS. 

SMITH.  JuNiua,  li,.d.,  1780-1868,  b.  Conn. ;  graduated  at  Yale,  and  at  the  Litch- 
flcld  law  school.  In  1832  he  began  to  urge  n  scheme  for  the  navigation  of  the  Atlantic 
with  steamsliipe.  He  organized  the  British  and  American  steam  navigation  company 
in  1836,  under  whose  direction,  two  yean  latter  the  little  steamer  Sirivs  crossed  the 
Atlantic. 

SMITH,  Matthkw  Halb,  1810-79,  b.  Conn. ;  was  a  Universalist  preacher  and 
afterward  joined  successively  the  Prcsbytetlana,  Episcopalians,  and  Baptists;  published 
reasons  for  some  of  these  changes;  became  a  lawyer,  editor,  politician,  and  business  man; 
returned  to  theology;  also  was  New  York  correspondent  (Burleigh)  of  the  Boston 
Journal,    The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

SMITH,  Mktjlnchthon,  b.  N.  Y..  1809;  entered  the  navy  in  1886,  and  through 
successive  grades  became  rear-admiral  (retired)  in  1870.  He  served  through  the  Semi- 
nole war,  fought  the  confederate  steamer  Florida  in  1861,  ran  the  confederate  ram 
Manatsat  ashore  at  the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  took  part  in  the  attacks  on  port  Hndsoo, 
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foaght  thfe  ram  Albemarie  in  1864,  and  cotamBnded  the  frigate  Wabash  in  the  attacks  oh 
fort  Fisher.  ^ 

SMITH,  Miles,  d.d.,  1550-1624,  b.  England;  gradaated  at  Oxford;  studied  deeply 
patristic  literature  and  the  oriental  languages;  hiecame  bishop  of  G-loucester,  1612;  was 
a  principal  translator  of  king  James's  version  of  the  Bible,  for  which  he  wrote  the  pre- 
face.   A  volume  of  his  sermons  was  printed  after  his  death. 

SMITH,  MoRGAS  L.,  1818-74,  b.  N.  Y. ;  enlisted  in  the  regular  U.  8.  army  when 
youug,  and  for  gallantry  in  the  Mexican  war  was  made  sergeant.  He  then  engaged  in 
business  and  in  1861  raised  and  commanded  a  regiment  from  Illinois  and  Missoun.  He 
-was  at  fort  Donelson  and  in  the  Shiloh,  Yicksburg,  and  Chattanooga  campaigns.  He 
'was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  maj.geu.  and  commanded  a  division  in  Sherman  s  march 
to  the  sea.     After  the  war  he  was  consul  at  Honolulu. 

SMITH,  Nathan.  1762-1829,  b.  Mass. ;  studied  medicine,  and  in  1798  became  pro- 
fessor in  the  medical  school  just  established  at  Dartmouth  college.  He  also  delivered 
lectures  at  Bowdoin  college,  and  at  the  university  of  Vermont.  He  wrote  Euay  on 
!I)fpfius  Fever  (1824);  and  Medical  and  Surgical  Memoirs  (1831). 

SMITH,  PBRStPER  Fbazkr,  1798-1868 ;  b.  Philadelphia ;  graduated  at  Princeton  ocdlege 
1315;  studied  law  and  pnicticed  at  New  Orleans.  .  He  served  in  the  Florida  war,  com- 
manded the  Louisiana  brigade  in  the  Mexican  war  under  Taylor,  and  was  brevctted 
brig.gen.  and  maj.gen.  for  gallantry  at  Monterey,  Contreras,  and  Cburubusco.  He  was  a 
commissioner  to  conclude  peace  with  Mexico,  governor  of  Mexico,  1847,  of  Vera  Crux, 
1848,  also  militai-y  commander  of  California  and  Texas. 

SMITH,  Richard,  b.  Ireland,  1823;  when  eighteen  rears  of  age  came  to  Uie  United 
States  and  settled  in  Cincinnati,  where  he  worked  in  a'carpcnter  shop  for  three  years, 
when  he  became  a  reporter.  In  1849  he  received  the  appointment  of  superintendent  of 
the  Cincinnati  chamlrer  of  commerce,  and  bought  the  Priee  Ckmtnt,  which  he  edited. 
In  1854  he  bought  into  the  Oazette,  and  after  a  few  years  became  its  managing  editor, 
and  still  occupies  the  position. 

SMITH,  RicH.\RD  SoMBBS,  b.  Philadelphia,  1813;  graduated  at  West  Point,  where  he 
was  assistant  professor  of  drawing,  1840-56,  when  he  rcsismed  from  the  army  and  became 
professor  of  mathematics  and  drawing  in  the  Brooklyn  polytechnic  institute,  where  he  re- 
mained till  1869.  He  served  in  the  war  against  the  rebellion  till  1868,  when  he  resigned  to 
become  president  of  Girard  college,  where  he  remained  till  1868.  He  has  since  been  pro- 
fessor of  engineering  at  the  Pennsylvania  state  polytechnic  college,  and  of  drawing  at  the 
U.  8.  naval  academy. 

SMTH.  Robert,  d.d.,  1732-1801;  b.  England;  graduated  at  Cambridge,  and  ob- 
tained a  fellowship  there;  became  rector  of  St.  PhiUp^s  church,  Charleston,  S.  C,  1759; 
was  a  volunteer  soldier  during  the  revolution ;  preached  in  Queen  Anne  co.,  Md. ;  pres- 
idcnt  of  Charleston  college,  1786-98;  first  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  South  Carolina,  1795. 

SMITH,  Robert  Anous,  ph.d.,  b.  Glasgow,  Scothmd,  1817;  studied  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Glasgow  and  with  Licbig  at  Giessen.  He  became  a  professional  chemist;  has 
given  much  study  to  disinfectants,  ventilation,  and  clunatology,  and  has  published 
many  papers  on  these  and  kindred  subjects.  In  1867  he  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
society,  has  been  president  of  the  Manchester  literary  and  scieutiflc  society,  and  is« 
member  of  other  scientific  associations. 

SMITH,  Robert  Patsb,  d.d.,  b.  England,  1818:  graduated  at  Pembroke  college. 
Oxford.  1841,  obtaining  there  three  oriental  scholarships;  curate  6f  Trinity,  master  of 
the  Edinbureh  academy,  and  afterward  head-master  of  Kensington  school;  sub-libra- 
rian of  the  Bodleian  library,  having  charge  of  oriental  manuscripts,  1857-66;  canon  of 
Christ-Church,  Oxford,  and  regiusprofessorof  divinity.  1866-71 ;  and  dean  of  Canterbury 
1871  to  the  present  time.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  evangelical  alliance  at  New  York, 
1873,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Old  Testament  revision  committee.  His  publislied  writ- 
ings include  several  works  of  oriental  scholarship;  a  defense  of  the  authenticity  and 
Messianic  interpretation  of  Isaiah,  Bampton  lectures  for  1865;  and  commentary  on  Jer- 
emiah. 

SMITH,  Samuel,  1752-1889;  b.  Cariisle,  Fenn. ;  son  of  John  Smith,  a  resident  of  Bal 
timore,  1760,  who  was  member  of  the  legislature  and  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means  in  the  revolutionary  wc?.  ^rnuel  was  educated  at  Carlisle.  Baltimore,  and 
Elkton;  entered  his  father's  counting-room;  and  visited  Europe,  1771;  capt.  in  Bmall- 
wood's  regiment,  1776;  performed  effective  service  on  Long  Island.  He  distinguished 
himself  at  Hartem  and  White  Plains;  lieut.cot  of  the  4th  Md.  regiment,  1777;  defended 
fort  Mifflin,  and  received  a  sword  and  the  thanks  of  congress.  He  was  at  Valley  Forge 
and  at  Monmouth.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  and  member  of  congress, 
1793^1888;  for  a  short  time  secretary  of  the  navy  under  president  Jefferson.  In  the  war 
of  1812  he  was  maj.gen.  of  the  state  militia,  and  active  In  the  defense  of  Baltimore; 
mayor  of  Baltimore,  1835. 

SMITH.  Sajtoel  Francis,  O.d.,  b.  Boston  1808,  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
18S9;  studied  theology  i^  Andover^astor  of  a  Baptist  church  at  Waterville,  Me.,  and 
professor  of  modem  languages  in  .Waterville  college,  iSB*-^;  pastor  at  Newton,  Mass., 
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184:^-54.  He  has  published  £^  ^Rm>.  Jotepli  Oraflon.    He  edited  the  BaftUt  MiuunaT^ 
Magazine  and  ChriiiUan  Bemeto.    He  i|3  the  author  of  several  favorite  hymus. 

SMITH,  Samuel  Stanhope,  d.d.,  lud.,  1750-1819;  b.  Penn. ;  was  a  pupil  and 
teacher  in  liis  father's  classical  academy,  where  be  also  studied  thcolojgy;  tutor  iu  the 
college  of  Kew  Jersey,  1770-73;  ordained  and  preached  in  Virginia,  li?4;  was  the  firet 

Srosideutof  Hampden-Sidney  college,  1775-79;  appointed  profesttorof  moral  philosophy 
t  the  college  of  New  Jersey'  1779,  and  of  theology,  1783;  vice-president,  1786,  and  pres- 
ident, 1 1 95-1312.  He  was  an  eloquent  preacher  and  of  distiaguislied  personal  appearance 
and  manners.  Among  his  published  writings  ai°e.  Lectures  on,  the  Evidences  of  Christian- 
ity find  on  lloral  Phuoaopjiy;  System  of  HatwraX  and  Revealed  Religion,  and  many  sepa- 
rate sermons  and  lectures. 

SMITH,  Seba,  179a-1868;  b.  Me.;  educated  at  Bowdoin  college.  After  editing  at 
Portland  the  Eastern  Argus,  and  the  Courier,  he  removed  to  New  York  in  1843.  His 
1^6  and  Letters  cf  Major  Jack  Downing  (\9S&),  ^  series  of  humorous  letters  on  political 
subjects,  was  exceedingly  popular.  Among  bis  works  may  bo  mentioned  Way  Doten 
Mst  (1854). 

BKITH,  Rev.  SYDifET,  a  celebrated  wit  and  humorist,  and  the  original  projector  of 
.  the  Edinburgh  Review,  was  bom  at  Woodford,  in  Essex,  in  1771.  His  father  was  an 
eccentric  English  gentleman  of  moderate  independence;  his  mother  was  thegratiddaugli- 
ter  of  a  French  refugee;  and  Sydney,  it  was  said,  fairly  represented  both  nations.  He 
was  educated  at  Winchester  school,  and  New  college,  Oxford,  and,  having  entered  the 
church,  became  curate  of  Amesbury  in  Wiltshire.  "The  squire  of  the  parish,"  hesays, 
"  took  a  fancy  to  me,  and  requested  me  to  go  with  his  son  to  reside  at  the  university  of 
Weimar;  before  we  got  there,  Oermany-became  the  scat  of  war,  and  in  stress  of  pohtics 
we  put  into  Edinburgh,  whei-e  I  remained  five  years."  During  this  time  he  officiated 
in  the  Episcopal  chapel  there,  and  published  Six  Sermons  (1800).  In  conjunction  with  a 
few  accomplished  literary  associates — Jeffrey,  Horner,  Brougham,  Dr.  Ihonias  Brown, 
Playfair,  etc. — Smith  started  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the  first  number  of  whicli  appeared 
in  Oct.,  1803,  constituting  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  periodical  literature,  and  of 
independent  thought  and  criticism  in  this  coiintty.  In  1808  Smith  removed  to  London, 
and  was  soon  popular  us  a  preaclier,  as  a  lecturer  on  moral  philosophy  (1804-6),  and 
as  a  brilliant  conversationist,  the  delight  and  wonder  of  society.  Church  preferment, 
however,  ciimc  slowly.  In  1803,  during  the  short  reign  of  the  whigs,  he  obtained  from  lonl 
Erskinc,  cliaucellor.  the  rectory  of  Foston-le-Clay,  in  Yorkshire;  some  eighteen  years  afttr 
ward  the  dulte  of  Devonshire  gave  him  the  living  of  Loudesborough,  worth  £700  per 
annum,  to  hold  uutU  Mr.  Howard,  son  of  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  came  of  age.  In  1823 
lord  chancellor  Lyndhiirst  presented  him  to  a  prcbondal  stall  in  Bri.stol,  and  enabled 
him  to  exchange  Foston  for  Combe  Florey,  a  more  desirable  rectory  in  Somersetshire.. 
In  1831  earl  Grey  appointed  him  one  of  the  cnnons  residentiary  of  St.  Paul's;  and  this 
completed  his  round  of  ecclesi.tsticnl  prafermenta.  He  sighed  for  a  miter,  but  it  never 
came;  and  lord  Melbourne  is  said  to  have  regretted  this  omissicvi  in  his  career  as  prime 
mini-stcr.  The  writings  of  Smith  subsequent  tolSOO  Avere  his  c<jutributi<ras  to  the  fiiin- 
burgh  Reviev).  whicli  he  collected  and  republished,  ^vith  other  miscellaneous  works,  in 
1839;  Peter  PlymUy's  Letters,  written  in  1807,  to  promote  the  cau.«e  of  Catholic  emanci- 
pation, and  aboundmg  in  wit  and  irony  worthy  of  Swift;  Senmn*  intwo  volumes  (1809); 
Speeches  on  the  CatlwUe  Claims  and  Reform  ^iU  (1825-81);  Three  Letters  to  Arehdeaeon 
Singleton  on  Vie  Ecdesiastieal  Commission  (1887-39);  The  BaUat,  a  political  pamphlet 
(1837);  Lettei-  to  Ldrd  John  RusneU  on  tlte  Ghurali  BiUs  (1838);  Letters  on RaUways  (1843): 
Letters  on  American  Debts  {184S);  etc.  Though  gav,  exuberant,  and  witty  to  the  last. 
Smith  suffered  from  periodical  attacks  of  gout  and  other  complaints,  and  he  died  on 
Feb.  23,  1845.  Ten  years  afterward,  his  daughter,  wife  of  sir  Henry  Holland, 
physician,  published  a  memoir  of  her  father,  with  a  selection  from  his  letters. 

The  works  of  Smith  were  mostly  written  on  temporary  topics  and  conirn  versies,  yet  they 
bid  fair  to  take  a  permanent  place  in  our  literature  as  specimens  of  clear  and  vigorous 
reasoning,  rich  uiictuous  humor,  and  solid  good  sense.  His  jokes,  exaggeration,  and 
ridicule  are  all  logical,  driving  home  his  argument;  and  his  wit  wa.s  sportive,  untinctured 
with  malice.  His  views  on  political  and  social  questions  were  moderate,  wise,  and  prac- 
tical; and  he  lived  to  see  most  of  them  realized.  He  erred  at  times  In  treatins  s.icrcd 
subjects  with  levity  and  seeming  irreverence;  but  this  fault  was  one  of  natural  tempera- 
ment, and  liad  no  root  in  infidelity.  He  was  a  sincere,  benevolent,  and  a  good  man,  a 
true  patriot,  and  a  happy  Christian  philosopher. 

SMITH,  Thomas  Southwood.  1788-1861 ;  b.  England;  educated  at  Edinbnnrh univer- 
sity, became  a  physician,  and  in  1830  removed  to  London,  where  he  was  one  of  ihe  found- 
ers of  the  Westminster  Reoieu).  He  became  eminent  in  his  profession,  published  many 
medical  treatises,  and  was  prominent  in  the  passing  of  the  "anatomy  act,"  in  ameliorst- 
ing  the  condition  of  children  and  other  factory  employees,  and  in  the  adoption  of  sani- 
tary measures  for  London. 

SMITH,  William,  d.d.,  1726-08;  b.  Scotland;  graduated  at  the  university  of  Aber- 
deen in  1747;  came  to  America  in  1750;  had  charge  of  a  college  in  Philadelphia,  1751-52; 
returning  to  England  was  ordained  in  the  church  of  England  Cn  1733;  was  inaugontcd 
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in  1764  provost  of  the  univerBity  of  PennsylTanis.  His  -works  were  edited  bj  bishop 
"White  in  8  vols. 

SMITH,  WiLLUM,  1769-1889;  b.  England;  began  life  as  a  land-surveyor,  became 
interested  in  the  study  of  geology,  mad*  a  careful  examination  into  tlie  geological 
strata  of  many  parts  of  England,  and  collected  a  valuable  museum  of  fossil  remains, 
and  prepared  notes  -which  have  been  published  comparius  the  identity  of  formations 
-where  similar  fossils  were  found.  He  made  important  geological  discoveries  for  which 
he  received  the  WoUaslon  medal  from  the  geological  society,  1831.  He  was  a  popular 
lecturer,  and  in  1828-84,  took  charge  of  the  model  farm  of  sir  John  V.  B.  Johnstone  in 
Yorkshire.  In  1888  he  -was  commissioned  to  select  the  stone  for  the  new  parliament 
buildings,  and  subsequently  receli^ed  a  government  pension  of  £100.  He  pub.  a  treatise 
on  Irrigation,  1806,  MineratSwney  or DeUniatioii*  of  tlte^ata  of  England  and  Wal«»,  1815, 
and  other  works;  and  also  issued,  ^819-34.  21  colored  geological  maps  of  English  counties. 

SMITH,  Wtlliam,  ll.d.,  d.c.l.,  b.  London,  1813;  graduated  at  the  university  of 
London,  having  won  the  first  prizes  in  Latin  and  Greek;  professor  of  Greek,  Latin,  and 
German,  in  Hi^hburg  and  Homerton  colleges  (independent)  and  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  and  literature  in  New  college,  consolidated  from  the  former  two;  classical  ex- 
ammer  in  university  of  London,  1853;  and  editor  of  Quarterly  JRevUw,  1867.  He  has 
published  many  approved  classical  school-books,  an  English-Latin  dictionary,  a  Biblical 
and  classical  alias,  and  a  scries  of  studeut's  histories  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  his 
brother  Philip.  His  dictionaries  of  classical  antiquities,  biography,  and  mythology,  of 
the  Bible,  and  of  Cbristiau  antiquities,  have  great  value,  and  liave  attained  a  large  circu- 
lation iu  England  and  tlie  United  States. 

SMITH.  William  Fabrar,  b.  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  1834;  otherwise  known  as  "Baldy;" 
graduate  of  West  Point,  1845;  rose  through  successive  grades  to  maj. ,  1868;  assistant  prof, 
of  mathematics  at  West  Point  1846-48  and  1855-56.  He  was  assigned  to  the  survey  of 
the  lake  Superior  region,  Texas,  and  California,  and  was  placed  on  the  commission  to 
decide  the  Mexican  boundary  line.  At  the  beginning  oC  the  rel)ellion  he  was  sec.  of  the 
light-house  board,  at  Washington.  He  took  command  of  the  3d  Vt.  vols.,  1861,  and  was 
engaged  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  nn  the  Chickahomiuy,  at  South  Mountain,  Antie- 
tam,  and  Fredericksburg,  in  the  latter  commanding  the  6lh  army  corps.  He  was  chief 
engineer  of  the  department  of  the  Cumberland,  of  the  Mississippi,  at  Chattanooga,  and 
Missionary  Ritlge.  He  commanded  the  18th  corps,  army  of  the  Potomac,  1864,  and  -was 
present  at  Cold  Harbor,  and  Petersburg;  pres.  International  telegraph  company  1864; 
bre vetted  col.  for  White  Oak  Swamp  and  Antietam;  and  maj. gen.  for  Chattanooga  and 
gallant  sen'ico  throughout  the  war.  Resigned,  1867,  and  for  a  time  was  on  the  police 
Board  of  New  York  city. 

SMITH,  William  Robertson,  b.  Scotland  about  1848;  graduatedat  the  university  of 
Aberdeen,  and  continued  bis  studies  at  Bonn,  GOttingcn,  and  Berlin;  was  appointed  assiA- 
ant  professor  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh ;  and  afterward  professor  of  oriental  languages 
and  Old  Testament  exegesis  in  the  Free  church  college  at  Aberdeen.  When  his  article 
on  "The  Bible,"  in  the  new  edition  of  the  EneydopaiAia  Brittannica  appeared,  it  excited 
suspicions  of  heresy  which  in  1876  led  to  charges  a^[ainst  him  in  the  presbytery  of  Aber- 
deen, which  referred  the  case  to  the  general  assembly.  The  assembly  directed  the 
presbytery  to  go  on  with  the  trial,  and  the  presbytery  referred  the  matter  again  to  the 
assembly.  Professor  Smith  having  at  length  bceasuspended  from  his  professorship  and 
restored  by  the  assembly,  was,  on  the  appearance  of  an  additional  article  in  the  Kne/yeio- 
padui,  susponcled  again  by  the  commission  of  the  general  assembly,  and  the  case  will 
again  come  before  the  assembly  of  this  year  (1881). 

SMITH,  William  Sthphknb.  1755-1816;  b.  N.  T. ;  educated  at  the  college  of  New 
Jersey.  He  was  nid-de-cam|>  of  Sullivan.  Steuben,  and  Washington,  successively;  sec- 
retary of  legation  in  London  in  1785,  to  John  Adams,  whose  daughter  he  married;  sur- 
veyor of  New  York;  a  member  of  the  assembly  of  that  state,  and  of  congress. 

SMITH,  WoBTHiNGTON,  D.B.,  1795-1856;  b.  Mass.,  graduated  at  Williams  college, 
1816;  studied  theology  at  Andover  seminary,  1816-19;  pastor  of  Congregational  church 
at  St.  Alban's,  1838-49;  and  president  of  the  university  of  Vermont,  1849-56.  After  bis 
death  a  volume  of  his  sermons  was  edited  by  professor  Torrey. 

4  SMITH  COLLEGE,  at  Northampton,  Mass. ,  for  the  education  of  women  exclusively, 
was  founded  in  1875  by  the  mttniflceoce  of  Miss  Sophia  Smith  of  Hadley,  Mass.  Its 
endowment  amounts  to  $400,000,  and  it  has  admirable  buildings,  valued  at  $160,000. 
It  has  an  ample  and  beautiful  site  in  one  of  the  most  charming  villages  in  the  valley 
of  the  Connecticut.  Its  high  standard  of  admission,  and  its  curriculum,  place  it 
among  colleges  of  the  first  rank.  It  has  (1880)  34  professors  and  185  students. 
L.  Clark  Seelye,  D.D.,  president. 

RHITHHEII).  This  name  has  become  so  celebrated,  in  connection  with  a  cattle- 
market  in  London  that  it  has  been  applied  to  similar  establishments  elsewhere  Bmith- 
fleld,  in  the  13th  c,  was  an  open  spot  which  served  the  citizens  as  a  playground  and  a 
place  for  a  stroll.  Being  a  little  n.  of  Newgate,  and  w.  of  Aldersgate,  it  was  outside  the 
city  walls.  It  was  in  Smithfleld  that  the  rebel  Wat  Tyler  met  his  death  in  1881.  Sev- 
eral noted  tournaments  were  held  here;  and  (he  place  is  associated  with  trials  lif  battle^ 
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the  burnings  of  martTTs,  public  eseciltioDs  during  many  centuries,  and  a  variety  of  inci- 
dents connected  witli  the  nistoiy  of  the  metropolis. 

The  most  celebrated  fair  in  Eogland,  Bartholomew  fair  (q.v.),  was  always  held  in 
SmitUflelU. 

A  cattle-market  was  held  in  Smithfield  at  least  seven  centuries  ago,  for  Fitzstepbea 
has  mentioned  it  in  1150.  The  corporation  bad  official  control  over  the  market  for  more 
than  500  years,,  dating  from  1845;  and  the  city  authorities  have  never  to  this  day  relaxed 
their  holdi  over  the  one  only  live-cattle  market  in  the  metropolis.  At  one  time  there  was 
a  project  for  removing  Ihe  market  to  a  field  near  Sadlers'  Wells,  at  another  to  a  spot 
near  the  n.  end  of  Gray^s  Inn  lane:  while  a  spirited  projector  spent  £100,000  in  building 
a  new  market  at  Islington;  but  powerful  innuenccs  prevented  the  removal  of  the  cattle- 
niarket  until  1855.  Tue  last  market-day  in  the  old  spot  was  on  June  11  in  that  year; 
after  which  the  trade  was  transferred  to  the  large  and  very  complete  establishment  built 
by  the  corporation  at  Pentouville.  For  several  year-s  after  this  Smitbfleld  was  practically 
useless.  In  1860,  however,  the  corporation  obtained  an  act  for  erecting  market  buildings 
oa  the  site  of  Smithfield,  and  the  first  stone  of  a  magnificent  dead-meat  market,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  the  city  architect,  was  laid  in  June,  1867.'  The  building. 
Which  was  formally  opened  in  Nov.,  1%8,  is  686  ft.  long  by  346  broad,  is  traversed  by 
numerous  avenues,  and  has  about  200  shops  for  dealers  in  meat,  which  is  partly  coun- 
try-killed. This  arnngemL'nt  lias  enabled  the  city  authorities  to  abolish  Newgate  mai^et, 
which  had  become  a  serious  obstruction  to  city  traffic.  Under  the  market  three  railways, 
sunk  deeply  below  the  ground-level,  traverse  the  area,  one  going  eastward  to  Aldersgate 
and  Finsbury,  one  soutnward  to  LudCTte  and  Blackfriars,  and  one  north-westward  to 
King's  Cross  and  the  n.  of  London.  Near  the  middle  of  Smithfield  is  a  circular  spiral 
roaadescendin^  to  an  underground  railway  goods-station.  The  remainder  is  laid  out  in 
well-paved  carriage  and  foot  ways,  witli  a  small  ornamental  green  or  garden,  including 
paths,  seats,  and  a.  drinking-fountain.  There  is  also  a  new  market  for  poultry,  butter, 
cheese,  pork,  etc.,  distinct  from  the  meat-market.  The  extensive  new  works  and  altera- 
tions have  greatly  improved  the  appearance  of  Smithfield,  and  increased  its  salubrity. 

8KITE80NIAK  IKBTITTTTIOH,  at  Washington,  district  of  Columbia,  was  organ- 
ized by  act  of  congress  in  1846,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  James  Smithson,  who 
bequeathed  the  revereion  of  an  estate  amounting  to  $515,169  to  the  United  States,  to  be 
devoted  to  "  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men."  He  was  an  English- 
man, a  natural  son  of  Hugh,  third  duke  of  Northumberland,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Macie, 
a  niece  of  Charles,  duke  of  Somerset.  He  devoted  his  life  to  scientific  pursuits,  espe- 
cially to  chemistry,  and  died  nt  Genoa  in  1839.  The  institution  is  governed  by  regents 
appointed  by  the  federal  government,  and  has  erected  a  spacious  edifice,  with  museum, 
library,  cabinets  of  natural  liistorj-,  and  lecture  rooms,  which  occupies  a  prominent  situ- 
ation at  Washington,  the  capital  of  the  United  States.  It  receives  copies  of  all  copyright 
books,  and  exchanges  with  other  countries,  and  its  museum  is  enriched  with  the  ^ther- 
ings  of  national  exploring  expeditions.  A  portion  of  its  funds  is  devoted  to  scientific 
researches,  and  the  publipation  of  works  too  expensive  for  private  enterprise.  Under 
the  active  management  of  professor  Joseph  Henry,  the  secretary,  have  been  organized 
departments  of  astronomy,  ethnology,  meteorology,  and  terrestrial  magnetism.  ■  Among 
the  publications  already  issued  are  the  Smithsonian  Contrilnitions  to  Kriowledge,  20  vols., 
4to,  distributed  gratis  to  libraries;  Annual  Reports,  and  MseeUaneovg  Collections.  The 
courses  of  public  lectures  by  eminent  scientific  men  are  among  the  attractions  of  tl»e 
American  capital. 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION  (aiUe),  at  Washington,  D.C.,  founded  on  thte 
.bequest  of  James  Smithson,  an  En^lisliman,  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  an  establishment  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  mankind.  The  amount  at  first  received,  |516,000,  was  subsequently  increased 
by  the  residuary  estate  to  $541,000,  which  was  deposited  in  the  treasury  as  a  perpetual 
loan,  the  interest  to  be  employed  forever  in  promoting  the  object  of  the  testator.  By 
the  plan  adopted,  the  accumulations  of  interest  were  first  employed  in  erectinga  com- 
modious and  secure  building  of  imposing  architecture  as  tlie  home  of  the  institution. 
The  board  of  regents  is  composed  of  the  chief- justice  of  the  supreme  court;  three  sena- 
tors, appointed  by  the  vice-president;  three  representatives,  appointed  by  the  speaker  of 
the  house;  and  six  citizens,  appointed  by  Joint  resolution  of  congress,  two  of  whom  must 
be  residents  of  the  district  of  Columbia,  and  no  two  can  be  of  any  one  Mate.  The 
regents  choose  one  of  their  number  as  chancellor,  and  appoint  a  secretary  who  is  director 
of  the  institntion,  chooses  his  own  assistants,  and  conducts  the  active  operations.  Besides 
the  regents,  the  president  and  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  the  cabinet  officers, 
and  such -pewons  as  they  may  elect  honorary  members,  constituto  the  "establishment" 
styled  the  "Smithsonian  Institution."  Wlien  the  trust  waa  accepted  widely  different 
ideas  were  entertained  in  congress  and  by  distinguished  men  throughout  the  ooMntry 
concerning  the  methods  by  which -the  object  of  tiie  testator  could  be  best  attained.  One 
propoted'  a  university  of  the  highest  possible-  grade;  another  an  observatory  to  surpass 
all -others  on  the  glolie;  another  the  cultivation  of  seeds  and  plants  for  distributien,  with 
printing-presses,  and  courses  of  lectures  on  physical  and  moral  science,  govemment,  and 
pubUc-tatWi  a  third,  an  institution  for  expenmenl  and  research  in  physical  scieaoo,  e^ic- 
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cially  iMntainin!;  to  useful  ivrts  and  the  deyelopment  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  coun- 
try; and  a  fourth,  nn  esinblisliment  for  rearing  sheep,  horses,  and  silk- worms,  with  a 
great  library  attached.  The  first  secretarv,  the  eminent  Joseph  Henry,  at  the  time  of 
his  appointment  professor  in  Princeton  college,  in  entering  on  his  plhcc,  drew  up  for  the 
regents  a  scheme  for  the  operation  of  the  institution  which  they,  cordially  adopted  and 
have  since  maintained.  Its  lending  principles  are  tliat  as  the  testator's  design  was  to 
increase  nnd  diffuse  knowledge  among  man/djul,  the  institution  should  spend  its  labor 
and  resources  on  no  object  merely  local,  or  even  national;  and  should  not  devote  its 
energies  to  anytliing  which  could  be  done  as  well  by  any  existing  or<ninization.  In 
accordance  witn  these  principles,  in  the  progress  of  the  institution,  its  library  has  been 
incorporated  with  the  library  of  congress;  its  gallery  of  art  transferred  to  the  Corcoran 
art  gallery;  its  meteorologiciil  observations  to  the  U.  B.  signal  service,  of  which  thor 
were  taken  as  the  foundation ;  its  herbarium  and  entomological  collections  to  the  U.  o. 
department  of  agriculture;  and  the  national  museum,  deposited  bv  l:iw  in  the  Smith- 
sohian  building,  from  tlie  begianing  was  partly,  and  "is  now  entirely,  supported  bjr  the' 
government.  Having  originated,  developed,  and  flnallv  transferred  these  brunches  of 
scientific  pursuit,  the  institution  devotes  its  energies  and  means:  I.  To  the  incrbabb  of 
human  knowledge.  To  promote  this  object  it  issues  tlirec  series  of  publications:  1.  Qm- 
triiutioHs  to  knowledge.  These  are  memoirs  pertaining  to  every  branch  of  physical  sd-' 
cDce,  and  contain  positive  additions  to  knowledge,  oascd  on  original  research,  but 
excluding  everything  resting  on  an  unverified  hypothesis.  2.  MUeellaneout  coUectioni,- 
consisting  of  monographs  desiraed  to  facilitate  llic  study  of  natural  history.  Papers 
presented  for  publication  in  eitner  the  first  or  second  scries  arc  submitted  to  competent 
committees  for  examination,  first,  as  to  their  bein^  real  additicms  to  the  existing  kuowl-- 
edge  of  the  subjects  to  which  they  pertain;  second,  whether  as  such  they  are  worthy  of 
publicatiou  by  the  institution.  No  restriction  is  made  in  favor  of  any  particular  branch 
of  knowledge.  The  design  is  to  stimulate  men  who  have  talents  for  original  investiga- 
tion to  make  researches,  by  offering  to  publish  to  the  world  an  account  of  their  discov- 
eries, and  to  aid  them  in  defraying  the  necessary  expenses."  Beyond  this,  apart  from 
presenting  to  the  author  a  few  copies  of  his  contribution,  no  remuneration  is  made;  the 
publication  under  sucli  favorable  auspices,  combined  with  the  association  of  the  author's 
name  witlt  Smithson's,  being  considered  and  accepted  as  a  sufficient  honorarium.  8. 
Annual  report),  containing  a  statement  to  congress  of  tho  operations  of  the  institution; 
with  an  appendix  of  translations  from  foreign  books,  biographies  of  dis'lnguisbcd  sci- 
entists, ethnological  and  meteorological  essays,  correspondence,  nnd  accounts  of  unusual 
phenomena.  II.  The  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  specially  promoted  by  a  system,  early 
commenced  and  sedulously  prosecuted,  forthe  interchange  of  American  and  forei<;n  scien- 
tific thought  and  achievement.  Thissystem  has  now  attained  great  proportions.  Itbrings 
nations,  societies,  and  individuals  into  close  communion.  Through  it  the  publications 
of  the  national  government,  as  well  as  those  of  the  institution,  arc  exchanged.  It  Is 
now  familiarly  known  as  the  Smithsonian  system  of  international  cxchuncrcs,  and  is  tho 
medinm  for  the  exchange  of  scientific  and  literary  materials  between  the  United  States 
nnd  other  nations.  B^  means  of  it  thousands  of  works,  embracing  the  details  of  the 
latest  inventions  and  discoveries,  are  brought  to  America;  while,  in  turn,  n  knowledge 
is  diffused  abroad  of  whatever  is  done  in  the  United  States  to  advance,  by  the  incrcaso 
of  knowledge,  the  welfare  of  men.  There  are  now  about  2,200  foreign  societies  in  cor- 
respondence with  tlie  institution,  besides  many  individuals,  all  freely  sharing  the  bene- 
fits of  the  arrangement.  The  packagrs  of  exchanges  are  transmitted  by  the  principal 
transportiition  companies  of  Christendom  either  without  charge  it  nt  reduced  rates, 
and  are  pa.4sed  througli  all  custom-houses  free  of  duty.  The  act,  1  expense  of  ocean 
transportation  is  borne  by  the  institution. 

In  1879  an  appropriation  was  made  bv  congress  of  $250,000  for  the  erection,  on  the 
Smithsonian  grounds,  of  a  building  for  the  national  mu.seum,  which  is  under  the  charge 
of  the  institution,  but  has  outgrown  the  accommodations  possible  in  its  one  edifice;  and 
of  $53,500  for  several  departments  of  the  general  work.  The  Sraithsoninn  fund,  at  inter- 
est in  the  U.  8.  treasury,  amounted,  Jan.  2, 1880,  to  $708,894.  The  distinguished  scrvioes 
of  prof.  Henry,  as  the  first  secretary  and  director,  extended  from  1846  to  his  death  in 
1878;  after  which  prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  who  from  1850  had  been  his  chosen  assistant,  • 
Was  elected  his  successor,  and  now  holds  the  position. 

BKOXE-BTnSAKCE,  in  London,  is  punishable  with  fine.  The  act  applies  to  every 
furnace  employed  in  working  engines  by  steam,  and  every  furnace  in  any  mill,  factory, 
printing-house,  dye-house,  distillery,  bake-house,  etc.,  which  is  not  constructed  so  as  to 
consume  its  own  smoke,  or  which  is  so  negligently  used  that  the  smoke  is  not  consumed. 
The  penalty  is  from  £2  to  £5.  The  statute  only  applies  to  the  metropolis  and  to  the 
river  Thames. — In  Scotland  a  similar  act  is  not  confined  to  the  Scotch  metropolis. 

Large  consumers  of  fdel  are  naturally  more  anxious  about  how  it  can  be  liest  burned 
economically  than  about  how  the  escape  of  smoke  into  the  atmosphere  can  liest  be  pre- 
vented. The  two  questions  are  not  at  all  the  same,  although  plans  may  Iw  devised 
which  will  sccomplisii  both  objects  at  the  same  time.  Thus  with  ordinary  bituminoos 
cool  not  only  may  the  volatile  hydrocarbons  which  sometimes  yield  20  per  cent  of  the 
heating-power  pass  up  the  chimney  unbumcd,  hut  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  coal  may  bo 
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'wasted  by  Ibe  conTerri«n  of  the  carbon  into  carbonic  oxide  instead  of  caibo&ie  add — 

that  is  if  the  carbonic  oxide  escapes  as  such — and  yet  no  smolce  may  appear.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  tlie  fact  that  tile  most  complete  combustion  of  the  coal  insures  there 
beiDK  no  i-moku. 

Tlmie  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  even  about  the  apparently  simple  question  of 
how  the  coal  sliould  be  laid  on  tliu  furnace  bars.  The  late  ])rof.  Mucquorn  Bauikine  and 
others,  reafouiiig  on  tlieoretical  grounds,  say  that  the  fresh  coals  should  he  laid  on  the 
front  of  the  lire;  while  Dr.  Anderson,  late  of  the  Woolwich  araenal,  iudgiug  from  great 
pi-actical  experience,  says  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  should  he  mainly  pited  up  at  UJie 
back  of  the  fire.  Mr.  >Yye  Williams,  a^^n,  whose  name  is  so  famous  in  connection 
witli  such  questions,  assei-ts  that  tlie  coal  is  licst  spread  evenly  over  tlie  furnace  bars. 

Whether  the  fuel  i.s  heaped  at  the  front,  at  the  bacli,  or  spread  uniformly  over  tho 
fire,  the  cud  in  view  is  the  siune.  It  is  to  secure  tliat  the  volatile  hydrocarbons  are 
burned,  and  that  the  carbon  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  and  this  can  only  bu  done 
when  these  gases  are  conducted  over  a  hot  )>ortiptt  of  the  Are  with  a  siifflcicut  supply  of 
-  li^.  If  tlio  fresh  coal  is  laid  on  the  front,  tbat  of  a  previous  charge  having  been  pushed 
inwikrd,  the  coal  vapors  will  of  course  pass  over  the  thin  layer  of  burniug  fuel  at  the 
Iwck,  and  be  more  or  less  burned.  Wbcn,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fuel  is  kept  banked 
up  at  tlie  back  (that  is  at  the  bridge),  and  spread  evenlv  over  the  rest  of  the  grate, 
i^hongh  a  littJo  smoke  may  be  given  oflf  at  first,  it  would,,  nevertheless,  appear  that  by 
this  plan  the  mass  of  incandescent  fuel  at  the  bridge  is  yet  more  effcctuiLl  iu  burning 
these  vapors.  The  balance  of  opinion  would,  however,  seem  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
Qkeihod  of  rapid,  thin,  and  uniform  spreading  of  the  coal  over  the  gi-ate»  care  being 
ta,ken  that  no  part  of  the  furnace  bars  are  left  bare. 

..  With  regard  to  the  admission  of  air  to  tlie  furuace,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  i>est  result,  that  it  be  admitted  through  small  orifices,  and  at  such  a  iwint  or  points 
where  the  temperature  is  sufficiently  high  for  the  combustion  of  the  coal  vapors,  and 
tliat  it  be  so  regulated  that  lieat  is  not  uselessly  absorbed  by  an  excessive  supply.  It  is 
ct  couriie  also  necessary  to  huve  suiUuieut  air  passing  up  l>etween  the  furnace  bars  to 
burn  the  non-volatile  coke.  Iu  the  airangemeut  recommended  by  Mr.  Wye  Williama- 
the  fire  is  fed,  as  usual,  through  a  door;  it  slopes  downward  to  the  bridge,  which  rises 
much  above  the  fire-ltars,  so  that  tho  flames  have  to  pass  over  it  The  bridge  consists  of 
two  parts,  the  solid  masonry  or  brick- work  and  a  chamliered  portion  behind  it,  called  the 
distributor.  Into  this  a  tube  opens,  tturough  wliich  n  supply  of  atmoepheric  air  enters, 
and,  Iieeoming  heated,  passed  through  a  number  of  plates  with  slits,  or  with  perforations, 
ii^to  the  mixing-chamber;  here  the  heated  air  entera  into  combustion  with  the  carbon  in 
the  snioke-ladeu  flame,  deprives  it  of  that  idement,  and  greatly  increaMs  the  heat  by  its 
cpmbuBtion. 

.   Smoke  prevention  arrangements  mnr  be  classified  ns  follows:    I.  Apparatus  for  the 
r^uhir  addition  iu  small  qunntitiej  nnd  uniform  application  of  tl>e  fuel  to  the  fireplace 
of  the  furnace.    The  chief  kinds  arc:    (1)  A  hopper  kept  charged  with  small  coal  or 
stack,  and  feeding  a  rapidly  rotating  horizontal  disk.      (2)  A  hopper  and  roUns  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  coals,  nnd  a  screw  spreader  for  throwing  them  on  the  fira     (3) 
An  under  grate  stoker,  which  feeds  n  circular  furnace  by  causing  the  fresh  coal  to  pass 
from  below  through  a  centml  orifice  into  the  middle  of  the  incandescent  fuel.     (4)  A 
hopper  and  traveling  furnace  bars.    II.  Arrangements  for  the  admission  of  air  olxive  at  • 
w^l  as  below  the  furnace  bara.     This  is  usually  done  either  by  means  of  air-holes  with 
B^e  or  slides  to  cover  them;  or  opening  and  shutting  slits  in  the  furnace  door  or  above 
it.    Another  plan  is  to  have  a  valve  at  the  further  end  of  tubular  flues  in  the  furnace  to  : 
r«igulate  the  ndmission  of  air.     In  one  or  two  instances  a  clockwork  arrangement  has  . 
been  introduced  for  gradually  closing  the  air  inlets  in  the  furnace  doors  after  firing. 

SKOKX-STACS,  in  a  steam-vessel,  is  the  group  rising  above  the  deck,  and  compilsing 
the  funnels  (q.v  ).  and  the  several  escape-pipes  for  the  steam,  which  are  beside  it.  In 
shlps-of-war  all  these  are  frequently  made  telescopic,  that  they  may  be  drawn  down  out 
of  danger  in  action  or  in  a  strong  headwind. 

EXOUSHBK,  a  government  of  European  Russia,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the  govern* 
ments  of  Moscow  and  Kaluga.  Area.  21,554  sq.  miles.  Pop.  '70  1,140,016.  Smolensk, 
wliich  is  watered  by  the  Dnieper,  Dvina,  Gshat,  Oka,  Iput,  etc.,  is  one  of  the  most  fer- 
tile provinces  of  the  empire,  and  produces  great  quantities  of  corn,  hemp,  and  flax. 
Extensive  forests  yield  splendid  timber  and  mast.  The  rearing  of  swioe  is  much  fol- 
lowed.    Manufacturing  industry  and  export  trade  are  both  largely  expanding. 

8U0LEHSK.  a  fortified  t.  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of  the  same  name,  is 
picturesquely  situated  on  a  range  of  steep  declivities  overlooking  the  river  Dnieper,  250 
m.,w.s.w.  01  Moscow.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  empire,  having  been  a  place 
of  note  in  the  0th  c,  is  surrounded  by  massive  walls  (with  17  towers),  and  has  8 
mthedrals,  about  S2  churches,  and  several  monasteries,  togetlier  .with  a  diocesan  semin- 
acy,  a  gymnasium,  a  military  school  for  nobles,  hospitals,  etc.  Smolensk  carries  on 
manufactures  of  linens,  soap,  leather,  and  carpets,  and  a  considerable  export  trade  in 
c«rn  and  flax.  Pop.  '67,  22.977.  Fmnlrnsk  is  historically  notable  as  tlie  soBDe  of  a 
bloody  repulse  of  the  Russians,  under  Barclay  de  Tolly  and  prince  Bagratidn*  b/Napol- 
e«a,  Aug.  17,  1812,  when  on  his  march  fw  lioBoow. 
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fiKOUJfctT,  Tobias,  an  eminent  British  novelist,  b.  in  the  year  1721,  was  descended  j 
M>m  an  old  and  distinguished  fumily  in  Dumbartousliire.  His  grandfather,  sir  Jamea  . 
Bmollelt  of  Bunhill,  was  one  of  the  commissaries  or  consistorial  judges  of  Edinburgh,  j 
and  sat  in  the  Scots  piifliameiit  as  represeatative  of  his  native  county.  Had  the  novelist^ 
survived  about  four  more  years  tlian  the  term  of  his  too  sliort  life,  he  would,  as  heir  of  ^ 
entail,  have  succeeded  to  the  ancestral  estate  in  the  beautiful  vale  of  Leveu.  He  lost  liis^. 
father  while  very  young;  but  he  was  well  educated,  and  afterward  apprenticed  loatur^] 
geou  in  Oliisgow.  He  is  said  to  have  wished  to  enter  the  army,  and  being  disiipixjiuled, . 
to  have  avenged  himself  on  his  grandfather,  who  thwarted  his  inclinations,  by  UescribiiigJ 
sir  James  under  the  unamialile  character  of  the  old  judge  in  Boderick  Hicndirm.  This  is. 
related  by  Scott  and  all  the  biographers,  but  it  must  be  wrong;  for  sir  J«me.«,  the  grtiud- 1 
father,  died  in  1731,  when  Tobias  was  only  in  his  tenth  year.  The  duty  of  utleudin.i;t(), 
the  education  and  settlement  of  the  youth  would  naturally  devolve  on  his  widnwcd., 
n^bther  and  on  tlie  luiid  of  Bonhill,  his  cousin.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Smollett], 
inherited  no  fortune;  and  in  his  18th  year,  he  went  to  London  with  a  tragedy  which  hOi 
had  written  on  tlie  assassination  of  James  I.  of  Scotland,  and  which  he  trusted  wiiu)(l| 
lead  to  distiiiclion,  if  not  wealth.  He  was  grievously  dipnppoinled,  and  was  glad  to 
ateept  tlie  p6st  of  RiirgeouVmatc  on  board  one  of  the  ships  in  the  unforlumite  expedition 
to' Carthagena,  in  1741.  Hesbon  quitted  the  service  in  disgust,  although  not  belore  he'' 
hHd  seen  enough  of  naval  life  and  character  to  be  of  inestimable  value  to  him  asa  novel-  i 
iiit;  and  returning  to  London,  he  commenced,  oud  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  followed,  | 
the  profession  of  nn  nuihor.  He  made,  indeed,  repeated  attempts  to  obtain  pmctice  as 
a'physician,  and  in  17fiO,  got  a  diploma  of  m.d.  from  Aberdeen;  but  liis  hasty  irritabl*-* 
tamper  and  independent  spirit,  joined  to  bis  natural  propensity  to  satire,  were  fatal  tot 
life  hopes.  Even  his  literaiy  career  was  a  ceaseless  warfare.  In  1748,  in  liis  27th  year,  i 
ht!  produced  his  litiderick  Lundvm,  which  was  read  with  the  utmost  avidity,  and  getmectl 
at- once  to  place  its  author  very  near,  if  not  in  the  actual  rank  of  Fielding  as  a  novelist.' 
Irf  1751  appeared  Peregrine  Piekle,  a  more  ambitious  and  not  less  successful  work,  and  ins 
1783,  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom,  an  inferior  production,  though  containing  scenes  of* 
Et>iking  adventure  and  eloquent  description.  Smollett  next  translated  i>07»  g»irote  (1755),  | 
in  which,  it  is  admitted,  he  was  surpassed  by  Motteux  and  Jarvis.  He  then  undertooli' 
the  editorship  of  a  new  torj'  jonrnal,  The  Critical  Retime,  wliicli  was  the  most  unfortu- 
nate of  all  his  engagements,  as  it  involved  him  in  endless  quarrels  and  personalilresl ' 
For  one  article,  nn  attack  on  admiral  Knowles,  he  suffered  three  months'  imprisonmcnt» ' 
arid  was  lined  £1C0.  In  17i58  he  published  his  History  of  England,  4  vols,  quarto — a  hir-l 
tory  from  the  descent  of  Julius  Casar  to  the  treaty  of  Ais-la-Chnpelle  in  1748,  but  which* 
vn»  begun  and  completed  in  14  months,  realizing  for  its  authora  sum  of  £2,000.  Thoi^h 
snperficinl  and  inaccurate,  this  history  hns  pa-ssages  of  fine  animated  writing  and  m«»-) 
terly  deliwation  of  character.  We  next  find  Smollett  involved  in  political  coutioverey  ^ 
with  Wilkes  and  others,  and  defending  lord  Bute's  administration;  but  he  wanted  la<^« 
and  temper  for  work  of  this  description,  and  reaped  un  laurels  as  a  politician.  Anotlier  t 
nfcrrel  nppcared  in  17€0-61,  The  Adtenlvrei  of  Sir  Laxivoelot  Qreatet;  in  1760  two  vol-.-, 
vmea  of  querulous  Traeehin  France  andltaly;  in  1769  TheAdcenturestfanAiom,  a  polit-( 
ical  satire  unworthy  of  its  author;  and  in  1771,  only  a  few  months  before  his  death,  Th«.-, 
RrpedHum  of  Ilumphr)/  Clinker,  the  best  of  all  the  novels  of  Smollett ;  and  in  the  opinioBi 
of  Thackeray,  one  of  tlio  very  best  in  the  wliole  range  of  imaginative  literature.  Woraj 
out  with  Hterary  cares,  private  mtsforlunes,  anxiety,  aqd  ill-hcaUh,  the.  novelist  rctiredi 
to  Italy,  and  died  nt  Legliomi  Oct.  21,  1771,  in  tlie  olst  year  of  his  age.  i 

As  a  novelist.  Smollett  is  ilistingiiished  by  his  broad  humor  and  burlesque,  the  greati 
variety  of  his  incidents  and  characters,  and  the  excellence  of  his  easy,  picturesque  stylei 
at  narrative.  He  is  often  careless,  but  rarely  dull.  He  does  not  indulge  in  digressiona,  t 
like  Fielding,  and  though  less  of  » literary  artist  than  bis  great  English  rival,  his  worka^ 
are  read  with  more  intense  interest.  He  had,  in  fact,  greater  imagination  and  poeticalt 
a^nsibility.  He  added  largely  to  our  Blo<-k  of  original  characters  and  humorists — Strap,{ 
Tom  BovUnq,  Morgan  the  WeUhman.  Ltrnnahago.  and  Matthew  Bramble  are  still  unsui^i 
passed.  Delicacy  of  taste  was  denied  to  bolU  Fielding  and  Smollett,  and  perhaps  thei 
Utter  is  the  more  gross  and  sensual  of  the  two.  But  the  novelist  lived  in  a  coarse  ago, . 
nod  possessed  nn  exuberant  fancy.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  regret  and  to  condemn;) 
but  to  an  author  who  has  cpnfeired  so  much  true,  healthy  pleasure  and  enjoyment  oiu 
conntless  generations  of  r^uiers,  forglveuesa  is  easily  extended,  and  is  soon  lost -in 
aomiration.  .,, 

■  8X0ZT.    See  BKtitiim:  > 

SXOBZA'TO,  or  SjfonzANfeo  (Ttal.  dying  aw.iy),  a  musical  term,  indicating  a  gradual' 
diminution  in  tone,  till  the  sound  altogether  faded  away. 

BKXFO&LXNO  is  the  oflfenee  of  importing  or  exporting  gxids  prohibited,  or  without^ 
pytyiBg  the  duties  imposed  on  goods  not  prohibited.  The  onens^  in  general  leads  to  for- 1 
feiture  of  the  goods.  If  goods  are  imported  to  defraud  the  revenue,  treble  value  of  tlie.^ 
giwds  is  forfeited.  Many  of  the  offenses  connected  with  smuggling  are  felonies,  an<](^ 
ppnifiied  with  severity  under  the  customs'  consolidatliin  act.  Where  high  protective. 
tariffs  sepiiruto  the  incrastry;  of  adjuiniug  countries,  smugglers  are  certain  to  abound;  no] 
pfohiUitory  decrees  con  keep  the  goods  out.    It  was  in  vaiii  that  Ifapolcon'  f  ulllliuat^.3 
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8fe  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  for  closing  rJl  continental  poTtn  against  Britisli  sliipping: 
ritish  gnoda  were  landed  at  Salonica,  passed  on  horseback  tliroiig)i  Hungur^'  to  Viennft, 
and  thence  distributed  in  all  directions.  Similarly,  Frcncli  manufactures  reached  Eng- 
land, oftun  most  circuitously:  some  a  year  in  transit  byway  of  Rniyrnn;  otbcrs,  ma 
Archangel,  afler  two  years'  journey.  Avast  cost  was  incurrea  in  Ei;glaiid  in  maintain- 
ing a  coast  i;uBrd  and  preventive  service;  but  so  long  as  smuggled  goods  could  be  iiold 
at  much  lower  prices  than  those  at  which  they  cuuhl  l>e  lawfully  imported,  eo  long 
would  it  be  aljsoliitely  impossible  wholly  to  suppress  the  tr.ifilc.  The  duties  on  French 
goods  evaded  in  1881,  by  the  aid  of  smuggling,  were  estimated  at  £800,000.  The  true 
remedy  for  smuggling  is  a  free,  or,  at  least,  very  liberal  tariff,  without  any  proliibitive 
rates.  Since  the  adoption  of  free  trade  by  Oreat  Britain,  its  coast-guard  has  ceased  to 
have  any  preventive  duties  to  perform,  and  has  iieen  couTcrted  into  the  far  Ixsttcr  insti- 
tution of  a  di'fense  for  the  coasts  from  foreign  foes,  a  reserve  of  trained  men  for  the  sea- 
flervice,  and  last,  though  far  from  lenst,  a  branch  of  Hklllfiil  auxiliaries  ready  to  aid  any 
•hip  thrown  in  distress  upon  the  British  coast.  The  leading  instance  of  smuggling,  so 
far  as  England  or  Englishmen  are  concerned,  is  the  great  amount  of  contnibaud  traffio 
from  Gibraltar  into  Spain. 

SMUGGLING  (ante),  as  a  violation  of  those  laws  regulating  commerce  which  are 
enacted  by  the  U.  8.  congress  under  tlie  powers  given  them  in  that  regard  by  the  cod- 
•titution,  IS  made  a  penal  offense  by  the  statutes  of  the  general  govcrumeut.  The  main 
provisions  of  the  present  law  (Rev.  Stat.,  tit.  xxxiv.,  chap.  10),  arc  that  the  goods  which 
are  attempted  to  be  introduced  contrary  to  the  tariff  regulations  or  under  false  repra- 
sentations,  shall  be  seized,  and,  on  condemnation  of  the  court,  forfeited  and  sold,  while 
the  guilty  party  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $3,000  and  notiless  tlian  $'>0,  and  to 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  to  both.  Finos  ami  penalties  arc  also 
providitd  for  ofiBcers  of  vessels  conniving  in  smuggling  or  rcsistinn;  tiic  revenue  officers. 
The  procedure  is  in  the  U.  S.  district  or  circuit  court,  and  is  instituted  by  the  district- 
attorney.  After  condemnation  and  sale,  the  proceeds  minus  costs  aud  expeusss  are  dis- 
tributed, part  going  to  the  informer  (if  there  were  any  such,  distinct  from  the  offlcersX 
part  to  the  government,  and  part  to  the  custom  officers  of  the  port  or  district.  Yerf 
ivido  discretion  and  great  powers  are  given,  necessarily,  to  the  offlcci's  uniploycd  in 
carrying  out  tliese  laws.  Tlieir  right  of  search  extends  four  leagues  from  the  coasL 
They  may  examine  boxes,  trunks,  papers,  letters,  stores,  warehouses,  and  all  phtces 
where  smuggled  goods  might  be  concealed.  Tiie  person  of  a  passenger  is  not  exempt 
tr6ai  search.  Upon  obtaining  an  order  from  the  proper  court,  an  Oitlcer  may  compsl 
fmporling  merchants,  or  others,  to  exhibit  their  books  or  bills  of  ladiaj. 
'  SKVT,  ttie  popular  name  of  certain  small  fungi  of  the  section  eoniomyeete*.  and  group 
or  family  urediiuct,  parasitical  on  plants,  particularly  on  grasses,  and  notable  for  the 
great  abundance  of  dark-colored  spores  which  they  throw  off.  Tbe  name  smut,  although 
•omewhat  variously  use<I,  is  now  very  generally  limited  to  the  genus  u*ti!ago,  in  which 
the  ciiaracter  just  mentioned,  of  the  profusion  of  dark-colored  spores,  is  very  remaric- 
able.  The  name  smut  is  often  given  to  usliloffo  ugetun,  or  undo  teget'tm,  also  called 
DiTST-BR.\ND,  a  species  very  common  and  destructive,  parasitic  on  wlieat,  Inrley,  oats, 
and  rye  (see  Eroot),  at  the  base  of  tbe  germen  and  glumes,  causing  the  death  of  the 
ihner  parts  of  tlie  flower,  and  then  converting  the  whole  into  a  sooty  dusty  mass.  At 
first,  a  tine  mycelium  alone  is  seen,  wiiicli  ere  long  produces  spores.  There  is  no  dis- 
agreeable smell,  as  in  some  of  the  allied  fungi.  A  remarkable  kind  of  smut  infcata 
tuaize,  swelhng  tbe  ears  to  an  enormous  size,  sometimes  even  a  foot  in  length.  No 
remedy  or  preventive  is  known  for  smut.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  communicated  tbronjdi 
tbfectcil  grains;  but  perennial  plants  attacked  by  fungi  of  this  kind  remain  diseased  in 
Sttbscquent  years.  Some  kind.-*  of  smut  attnck  other  parts  of  plants  I  han  those  chosen  liy 
mtibtgo  gegetnm.  The  reeds  of  tbe  fenny  districts  of  England  arc  often  much  affected 
by  a  species  (ustHago  typhoids*),  which  much  iiripairs  their  quality  for  nil  purposes,  and 
has  the  more  remarkalile  property  of  greatly  affecting  the  liealth  of  the  laborers  employed 
in  ciitliiig  and  sorting  them,  producing  not  only  a  sense  of  oppression,  but  swelling  of 
tbe  head,  the  formation  of  vesicles,  and  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  besides  otiicr  symp- 
toms, such  OS  are  often  produced  by  cantharidcs.  Mr.  Berkeley  says:  "The  subject 
is  worth  attention,  not  only  as  curious  in  itself,  but  because  it  is  very  possible  tliat,  lilta 
the  ergot,  the  fungns  may  afford  a  valuable  addition  to  the  "pharmacopoeia." 

■KTB'KA,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  important  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  onlr 
one  of  the  Greek  cities  on  the  western  const  which  has  retained  its  name  and  impor- 
tance to  the  present  day.  The  early  history  of  Smyrna  is  very  obscure:  varying 
accounts  represent  i^oither  as  originally  an  Ionian  colony,  or  as  having  been  at  first  an 
.Aolian  city,  which,  by  an  act  of  treachery,  fell  into  tbe  bands  of  Colopbonian  (Ionian) 
entiles,  and  subsequently,  about  700  b.c.,  formed  part  of  the  great  Ionian  league.  Thi^ 
earliest  city  of  Smyrna,  known  among  the  Greeks  as  "Old  Smyrna,"  was  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  little  river  Meles,  on  the  n.c.  side  of  the  Hrrmeean  gulf,  now  the  gulf 
of  Smyrna,  and  claimed  the  honor  of  being  the  birthplace  of  Homer;  and  here,  near  thQ 
source  of  the  river,  a  grotto  was  shown,  m  whxh  he  was  said  to  have  composed  his 
poems.  This  old  city  of  Smyrna  was  destroyed,  we  are  told,  by  the  Lydinn  king  Alyat- 
tesi  and  the  phice  remained  deserted  and  in  ruins  till  after  the  Macedonian  conquost^ 
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wheD  the  city  was  rebuilt  at  the  distance  of  between  3  and  8  m.  s.  of  its  original  nits. 
Tills  city  of  "New  Smyrna"  was  founded  by  Antigonus,  and  enlarged  and  emliellisbfld 
by  Lysimachus;  it  was  laid  out  witli  great  magnificence,  and  adorned  witli  sevei-al  Hm 
buildings,  among  whicli  was  the  Ilomereum,  where  the  poet  was  worsliiped  as  a  herot 
The  city  had  an  excellent  harbor;  and  from  its  admirable  situation,  soon  became  on^  of 
the  linest  and  most  flourishing  in  the  world.  In  the  early  history  of  Christiaintjr, 
Smyrna  holds  a  distinguished  pTncc  ns  one  of  the  seven  churches  addressed  in  the  Apoca^ 
lypse,  and  as  the  scene  of  the  labors  and  martyrdom  of  its  first  bishop,  PoT 
All .......        


ler  various  vicissitudes  during  the  middle  ages,  it  fell  finally  into  the  hands  of  X\t& 
Turks,  in  whose  possession  it  has  since  remained — the  most  flourisliing  city  of  th^ 
Levant.  ' 

The  modem  city  of  Smyrna  (Turkish  Iiimir)  occupies  the  site  of  New  Smyrna,  belns 
built  partly  on  the  plain  at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  partly  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  tha 
ancient  Mens  Pagus,  and,  from  the  sea,  has  an  attractive  appearance  There  arc  soma 
good  quays,  and  some  handsome  buildings  of  stone;  but  the  greater  part  consists  of  low 
wooden  bouses,  for  the  most  pare  of  one  stoi^  high ;  and  the  streets,  with  a  few  except 
tions,  are  ill-paved,  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty.  The  city,  however,  in  these  respect^ 
is  better  than  most  otiier  Turkish  town.i,  and  improvements  have  of  late  years  bcea 
made.  The  pop.  is  estimated  at  150,000;  of  whom  80,000  are  Turks,  40,000  Greeks! 
15,000  Jews,  10,000  Armenians,  and  6,000  Franks.  As  is  usual  in  Turkish  towns,  eacH 
people  has  its  separate  quarter.  Binyrua  contains  several  Qreek,  Armenian,  Komaa 
CatUolic,  and  Protestant  churches,  and  about  20  mosques.  There  are  six  journals  pui)| 
lished  here  in  five  different  languages.  The  harbor  is  e.xcellent;  ships  of  large  burden 
anchor  close  to  the  quays;  and  the  trade  is  most  important  and  extensive.  A  railway. 
81  m.  long,  constructed  mainly  with  English  capital  and  by  English  engineers,  bus  bcca 
recently  opened  to  Aidin,  an  important  inland  commercial  town,  and  is  now  in  openv- 
tion.  Another  railway,  extending 61  m.  inland  (to  Cassuba),  was  finished  in  1860,  and. 
afterward  extended  to  Philadelphia  (Alasher).  The  cliicf  imports  are  woolen,  cottoK 
and  silk  fabrics,  iron,  tin,  lead,  copper,  steel,  zinc,  glass,  and  hardware  goods,  coffoo  (a 
^e  amount  of  6,000,000  lbs.  annuallv,  sugar,  spirits,  spices,  indigo,  cochineal,  etc.  T^s 
exports  consist  of  wool,  cotton,  silk,  carpets,  hides,  opium,  niatldcr,  copper,  valonia,^' 
olive-oil,  drugs,  and  gums,  figs,  raisins,  and  many  otiier  articles.  In  1874,  3,5o8  vessel^ 
(of  which  8£S  were  British),  of  1,875,749  tons,  entered  and  cleared  llie  port;  and  tho 
imports  for  that  year  amounted  to  £4,490,000;  the  exports  to  £8,940,000.  Smyrna  id 
regularly  visited  by  the  ships  of  the  French,  Austrian,  and  Russian  steam-nav'igatida' 
companies,  and  by  traders  from  Qreat  Britain  and  other  countries.  It  suffered  Kevercl/ 
from  fire  in  the  summers  of  1841  and  1845,  and  has  been  often  ravaged  by  eartliquakes 
and  the  plague.  The  city  and  its  territory  are  governed  by  a  pasha.  Of  the  anrienv 
cities,  not  much  remains.  Some  slight  ruins  mark  the  site  of  Old  Smyrna.  Of  Ne«r 
Smyrna  some  remnants  of  tlie  massive  walls  on  the  hill  s.e.  of  tlie  city  are  still  to  ba 
seen;  the  site  of  the  stadium  in  which  Polycarp  is  supposed  to  have  suSi-rcd  martyr- 
dom, is  pointed  out;  there  are  some  fragments  of  the  ancient  theater,  and  oolumoa 
belonging  to  a  temple;  and  numt>erless  architectural  fragments  liave  been  built  into  tha| 
walls  of  the  Turkish  town,  or  used  in  the  construction  of  graves  in  the  large  TurkisI* 
cemetery. 

EKTSHA.  GuiiF  of,  an  inlet  of  the  Mgeaa  sea,  on  the  w.  coast  of  Asiatic  Turkey ,14^ 
■o  called  from  tlie  city  nf  Smyrna  (q.v.),  which  stands  »t  its  head.  It  is  40  in.  long,  i^ 
about  20  m.  in  greatest  breadth,  and  contains  several  islands.  Its  waters  are  deep,  an^ 
h  affords  good  anchorage.  > 

SMYTH,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Virginia;  drained  by  the  three  forks  of  the  Holston  river;" 
traversed  by  the  Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Ohio  railroad;  about  600  sq.m.;  pop. '80.| 
12,169 — 13.131  of  American  birth,  1040  colored,  The  surface  is  mountainous  and 
covered  with  forests,  but  the  valleys  are  fertile;  wheat,  oats,  cattle,  and  pork,  are  tho' 
staples.    Co.  seat,  Marion. 

I  SMYTH,  CrabI/BS  Fiazzi,  b.  1820,  England;  for  some  time  employed  In  the  observ-l 
atory  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  afterward  appointed  royal  astronomer^hf  Scot- 
iland.  He  has  lona;  studied  the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt,  wnich,  he  maintains,  waai 
'built  by  divine  inspiration  as  a  standard  of  weights  and  measures.  He  has  advocated 
tills  peculiar  theory  in  several  books,  such  as  Our  laheritanee  in  the  CHrtat  Pyramid 
(1864),  and  Life  and  Work  at  the  Qreat  Pyramid  (1867). 

SMYTH,  John,  1663-1610;  b.  England ;  graduated  from  Christ's  college.  Cnmbridir^ 
167S;  took  orders  and  became  a  fellow;  but  joined  the  Puritans  after  receiving  a  rebuks< 
for  advocating  a  Judaic  observance  of  Sunday.  He  went  to  Amsterdam  in  1606,  bccame> 
a- Baptist,  and  was  engaged  in  controversies  with  Ainsworth  and  others.  He  wrote  se^ 
aral  theological  and  controversial  treatises,  such  as  A  True  Deieription  of  the  FMMi 
Church  ;  Tlie  C/iaraeter  of  the  Beast;  and  DeelaraUon  of  t)u  Faith  (f  the  English  Peepk^ 
Remaining  at  Amsterdam. 

.  SMYTH,  William  Hhnry,  1788-1865;  b.  England;  son  of  a  loyalist  of  the  America* 
Wvolution,  of  New  Jersey;  descended  from  capt.  John  Smith;  entered  the  British  navyj 
1805;  served  at  (^adiz,  1810.    Ue  made  a  hydrographical  survey  of  the  coasts  of  Sicily, 
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tnd  publislied  ABai  and  Dtttrlptive  Memoir  on  Sicily,  1834;  madp  a  snrvej  of  the  coasts 
flf'tlie  Adriatic,'  f817,  aBd"o'f  the  Mediterranean.  1831;  pofat.cat^t.,' 18^4:  rear  admiral, 
1653.  He  owned  an  astronomical  observatory  at  hl.i  resioence  in  Bedford;  and  anothdr 
kt  his  place  in  Cardiff.  He  was  president  of  the  Royal  astronomical  society,  and  hydrog>- 
Mpher  to  tlie  admiralty. 

,  SSUX,,  UAiat,  a  genus  of  gasteropodous  mollusks  of  the. family  heliciSd,  having  gcnr 
^lly  a  sub-globose,  somelimus  u  depressed,  spiral  shell;  the  mouth  of  the  shell  more  or 

fl^  cncroachod  upon  by  the  last  whorl  but  one,  strengthened  \vith  an  internal  ibiclienra 
'lb,  its  edges  more  or  leas  reflexcd;  the  foot  of  the  animal  long,  and  pointed  behind;  tbp 
eutacles  four,  the  lower  pair  much  smaller  than  the  upper;  the  tongue  armed  wittt 
many— often  from  100  to  200 — longitudinal  rows  of  teeth.  The  ppecies  are  very  numer- 
ous, more  tlian  1400  having  been  described;  besides  fossil  spc<;ie8.  of  which  also  there 
pre  many.  Some  of  the  groups  have  been  constituted  int^  scpamte  ginera  by  recenf 
authors,  but  all  retain  the  popular  name  snail,  which  is  indeed  often  extended  to  all  tb^ 
.  A<iict(te,  As  an  instance  of  the  general  distribution  of  snails,  it  maybe  noticed  that 
'  fiitlix  atfiema,  one  of  the  common  carden-suails  of  BriUiin,  is  found  very  gcneiall/ 
lliroughout  Europe,  great  p<irt  of  Asia  and  the  n.  of  Africa,  and  in  South  America. —7 
EuuiU  feed  cliicdy  on  vegeUible  substances,  although  they  are  very  indiscriminate  ini 
Uieir  appetite,  antf  even  devour  the  dead  of  their  own  kind.  The  mischief  which  ihej 
do  to  garden-crops  is  too  well  known ;  and  gardeners  lay  down  cabbage-leaves  and  the 
uke  to  attract  Ihcm,  in  order  that  they  may  be  destroyed;  any  greasy  substance  iucrcaa. 
uig  the  attractiveness  of  the  bait. — Snails  delight  in  warm  moist  weather;  in  dry  wcathe' 
jneir  chief  time  of  activity  is  during  the  night,  and  they  hide  themselves  ly  day;  bu| 
*fler  rain  they  come  forili  at  any  hour  in  quest  of  food.  At  the  approach  01  winter,  or 
te  very  dry  weitther,  they  close  the  mouth  of  the  shell  with  a  membrane  [epipliragm\ 
tormea  by  the  drying  of  the  mucous  substance  which  they  secrete,  and  become  innctir* 
an<I'torpi(l.  Suiiie,  us  the  edible  snail  (//.  pomatia),  miike  a  succession  of  such  mem. 
tiraucs;  .the  outer  one  of  which  is  also  strengthened  by  a  quantity  of  calcareous  matter, 
Vxa  Eecrrtiun  being  at  first  a  white  visrid  fluid,  but  quickiy  bardeuiug  like  plaster  (^ 
f*Aris.'  AVheu  this  is  to  be  removed,  a  fresh  secreticm  of  fluid  mucus  softens  it  at  tb^ 
eilges.  Snails  retreat  into  crevices  for  the  winter,  or  into  holes  wliich  they  make  i^  the 
^arth,  and  which  are  roofed  over  with  earth,  dead  leaves,  etc.,  agglutinated  by  secrete^ 
yiucus. — Snails  are  hermaphrodite,  but  mutual  imprciniation  takes  place,  and  when  thcjr 
fre  about  to  copulate  they  excite  each  other  by  pricking  or  evejn  piercing  with  a  sharp, 
calcareous,  glass-like  style,  iiffixcd  to  a  peculiar  muscular  sac  which  serves  for  its  pro- 
trusion, atid  which  is  produced  by  recent  secretion,  not  being  found  in  tlicm  on  di.^scc- 
uon,  except  at  the  season  of  reproduction.  E.xtraordinary  us  this  circumstance  is,  i^ 
ijas  been  the  subject  of  much  exaggeration,  and  in  works  on  natural  history  not  of  very 
old  date  we  read  of  snails  throwing  darts  (npicula  amo)-ii))  at  each  other,  all  wliida 
Mpcars  to  be  merely  fabulous,  although  it  is  probable  that  'tli«  calcareous  style  may  bo 
dflcn  broken  oft  in  its  use.  The  eggs  of  snails  are  round,  and  enveloped  in  a  skin;  they 
MO  generally  deposited  in  little  c-luatcrs.  The  eggs  of  the  common  garden-snails  of 
firitain  are  about  the  size  of  peas,  and  are  dcpositea  just  under  the  surface  of  the  soil. — 
^nails  possess  in  a  very  biwi  degree  the  power  of  repairing  injuries,  not  only  of  tbo 
shell — altliough  the  removal  of  the  whole  shell  is  fatal  to  fnem-^but  also  of  the  soft 
parts.  When  the  tentacles  are  cut  off.  they  grow  again ;  and  even  if  the  head  is  cut  off," 
2  new  head  is  produced. — We  do  not  think  it  necessniy  to  describe  any  of  the  common 
British  species,  as  there  is  nothing  of  peculiar  interest  connected  with  any  of  them;  and 
ike  rarer  and  smaller  species  have  still  less  claim  to  notice.  The  Edible  Ssail  (fl.  pema- 
tia)  of  the  s.  of  Europe  is  the  only  one  that  deserves  to  be  particularly  mentioned.  It '» 
found  In  the  chalk  and  oolite  districts  of  the  s.  of  England,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been 
flitroduced  from  the  continent  in  tlie  17th  c. ;  but  this  is  very  doubtful.  It  has  a  shell 
iQ)out  2  in.  in  diameter  and  2  in.  in  height,  whitish  or  pale  trfwny,  with  four  darker 
^nds.  often  not  very  distinct.  It  was  much  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food  by  the 
ancient  Romans,  wlio  fattened  their  snails  in  inclosurcs  (eoefifefiiia)  made  for  the  pur- 
pose, feeding  them  delicately  on  meal  and  boiled  wine.  It  is  still  in  much  esteem  for 
H>e  table  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  occasionally  used  in  England.  Nor  Is  it  the 
only  speWes  so  used;  the  common  garden-snails  are  probably  equally  good,  although 
*ot  so  largo,  and  "the  glassmen  at  Newcastle  once  a  year  have  a  snail-feast ;  they  gen- 
erally collect  the  snails  themselves  in  the  fields  and  heilges  the  Sunday  liefore  the  feast- 
^ay. " — Turton's  Bntith  I^and  and  Fresh-water  SluHU.  Snails  of  different  species  are  also 
an  article  of  exportation  on  a  small  scale  from  Encrland  to  the  United  States,  packed  U. 
(^  basks,  in  which  they  are- conveyed  very  veil,  fixing  tlMmi^lves  one  upon  another  to 
mt  cask,  and  leaving  a  vacant  space  in  the  center.  Snails  boiled  in  milk  are  popularly 
Kgarded  as  a  remedy  for  diseases  of  the  chest,  and  for  this  purpose  tbey  are  brought  \a 
Oovent  Garden  market.  If  any  benefit  results  from  the  use  of  them,  it  is  probably  doQ: 
t»  their  nutritious  qualities. — Some  of  the  tropical  species  of  helix  are  very  large,  anil 
aOoM  have  very  beautiful  shells. 

8^&E£.  a  term  synonymous  with  serpent. — The  name  Comuon  Snake  is  very  gen-' 
MsHy  given  in  England  to  a  species  very  abundant  in  most  parts  of  that  country,  and 
tbroughout  Europe  from  tbe  s.  of  Scandinavia  to  the  Mediterranean,  although  there  I> 
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only  one  ^ouMfal  instance  «f  Its  having  b«en  found  in  Scotland.  Its  range  extends  niso 
over  groat  part  of  the  n.  of  Asia.  This  species  (natrix  torquata  or  tropidonotus  natnx)i9 
.  alsoknowa  as  the  IbitoiiD  Snakb  and  tho  Obasb  Snakk.  It  belongs  to  the  family 
eotubrtda,  and  to  a  section  of  it  which  some  naturalists  constitute  into  the  family  7)qt- 
ridda.  It  erowa  to  the  length  of  4  anil  even  5  ft.,  although  specimens  exceeding  8  ft. 
are  rare.  Thb  female,  as  in  serpents  genentlly,  is  much  larger  than  the  male.  The  head 
is  ovate,  the  muzzle  rather  narrow,  the  back  part  considerably  broiider  than  the  oeck.; 
(he  body  thickens  tovyard  the  middle,  and  again  tapers  toward  the  tail,  which  is  about 
one-fiftli  of  the  entire  length,  tapering  to  a  rather  sharp  pomt;  the  gape  is  wide;  the 
upper  part  of  the  head  covered  with  large  plates;  thescalesof  the  back  have  an  elevatijd 
keel;  those  of  the  sides  are  larger,  the  keel  merely  rudimentary;  the  belly  is  covered 
with  broad  oblong  plates;  the  under  part  of  the  tail  has  plates  arranged  in  two  rowb. 
Tho  teeth  arc  very  small,  directed  backward,  and  airnngcd  In  two  rows  on  each  side  of 
tho  laws.  The  upper  parts  are  grayish  brown,  tinged  with  green;  at  tho  back  of  the 
head  are  two  crescent-shaped  bright  yellow  spots,  forming  a  kind  of  ring  or  collaf; 
immediately  behind  tliese  are  tWo  broad  black  spots,  sometimes  confluent.  Two  roy)a 
of  small  black  spots  are  arranged  alternately  down  the  back,  and  larger  ones  at  the  sidM; 
but  these  vary  much  in  size  and  other  particulars.  The  belly  is  ^ale  lead  color,  often 
marbled  with"  black.  The  outer  skin  is  changed  at  intervals  varying  according  to  tile 
weather  and  other  ctrcumstancea  Mr.  Bell  says:  "I  have  known  the  skin  shea  four  or 
five  times  during  the  year.  It  is  alwaj's  thrown  off  byreverslng  it ;  so  that  the  transpareflt 
covering  of  tlio  eyes, 'and  that  of  the  scales  also,  are  always  found  concave  in  the  exuvi*. 
Previously  to  tliis  curious  circumstance  taking  place,  tlie  whole  cuticle  becomes  some- 
what opaque,  the  eyes  are  dim,  and  llie  animal  U  evidently  blind.  It  also  becomes  morts 
or  less  mactive,  until  at  lengtli,  when  the  skin  is  ready  to  be  removed,  being  ever)-whe«e 
detached,  ami  the  new  skin  perfectly  hard  underneath,  the  animal  bursts  it  at  the  neck, 
and  creeping  through  some  dense  herbage,  or  low  brushwood,  leaves  it  attached,  aiid 
comes  forth  in  far  brighter  and  clearer  colors  than  before."  This  snake  is  partial  to 
damp  situations,  and  often  enters  water,  in  whic!i  it  swims  with  great  ease,  moving  witli 
singular  gracefulness.  It  sometimes  remains  at  the  bottom  for  a  considerable  time.  It 
sometimes  climbs  trees,  its  body,  when  ascending  tlie  stem,  being  "straight  and  rigid  «sa 
stick."  See  Serpents.  It  is  very  voracious;  its  food  consists  of  frogs,  small  birds  ajifl 
quadrupeds,  etc.  Its  teeth  being  incapable  of  tearing,  cutting,  or  m:isticating  food,  tb* 
prey  is  alwaysswallo wed  entire  and  living.  Mr.  Bell  heard  a  frog  emit  a  cry  some  minutes 
after  it  had  been  swallowed  by  a  snake.  The  snake  has  no  poison-fangs.  It  has  auoth^ 
kind  of  defensive  armor,  la  certain  glands,  which  emit  a  volatile  substance  of  most  offen- 
sive and  penetratrng  odor,  which,  like  that  of  the  skunk,  can  hardly  be  removed  from  tho 
skin  or  clothes.  No  suqh  odor  is  emitted  except  in  moments  of  irritation  or  other  prission. 
The  common  snake  Is  oviparous:  its  eggs — usually  about  fifteen  or  twenty  in  number, 
whitish,  with  a  parchment-like  skin,  and  united  into  a  string  by  a  glutinous  substando 
— «re  deposited  m  moist  and  warm  sitnations,  often  in  dnngliills.  The  mother  is  said 
sometimes  to  coil  herself  aroimd  them,  but  generally  leaves  them  nnrogarde<l.  TiAb 
snake  is  capable  of  being  tamed,  and  l>ccomes  familiar  with  those  who  arc  kind  to  it,  wliilo 
the  appi-oach  of  a  stranger,  of  a  dog  or  cat,  alarms  it,  and  causes  an  emission  of  stencit. 
In  winter,  it  seeks  some  refuge  from  severe  cold,  and  becomes  lethargic  or  dormant. 
Large  numbers  of  snakes  often  take  refuge  in  one  hole;  bvil  seldom  so  many  as  in  all 
instance  recorded  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  in  which  about  1800  wera  found  in  an  old  lima- 
kiln. 

Much  interest  was  excited  in  1863  by  the  discovery  in  England  of  a  species  of  snakt. 
coroneUa  lavis  (see  CoROMBi.iiA  and  Serpents),  previouslr  unobserved  in  Britain,  but 
common  in  the  middle  and  s.  of  Europe,  and  sometimes  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Austrian  Snake,  sometimes  by  that  of  Smooth  Snake,  none  of  the  scales  being  ridged 
or  keeled,  as  in  the  common  snake.  It  inhabits  much  drier  situations  than  those  nffectid 
by  the  common  snake,  where  it  is  often  found  in  company  with  the  sand  lizard,  sitns- 
Uons  more  resembling  those  in  which  the  viper  is  found.  This  snake  is  also  more  simi- 
lar to  the  viper  in  form  and  appearance  than  tlie  common  snake,  and  tbei^e  ciroiimstanoAs 
have  probably  led  to  its  being  ofien'mistakcn  for  the  viper,  and  its  existence  in  England 
remaining  unnoticed  so  long.  It  attains  a  length  of  about  2  ft. :  is  of  a  shi  ning  brown  color, 
ornamented  with  checkered  irregular  patches  of  black;  a  yellow  mark  oii  the  back  and 
sides  of  the  he  d;  the  lower  parts  yellowish,  with  square  black  spots.  The  head  is  n3t 
flattened,  as  in  the  viper,  but  is  narrowed  in  a  similar  way  toward  the  neck;  there  Is 
much  difference  in  the  plates  of  the  head;  the  yellow  mark  on  the  head  is  a  v&ry  chat^ 
acteristic  distinction,  and  the  back  does  not  exhibit  a  broad  zigzag  pattern,  as  iu  tile 
viper.  Dnlihe  the  common  snake,  tlie  coronella  Icevis  is  ovoviviparous,  tho  eggs  bcilig 
hatched  within  the  mother.    For  an  illustration  of  the  corviiellauevis,  see  Serpents.    . 

Slf  ASE-BIBD.    See  Dabtbr.  i 

BKAKX-KEIi,  the  popular  name  of  the  fishes  forming  the  family  ophimridm  of  soi^Q 
naturalists,  included  by  others,  with  all  the  eels,  in  the  family  mvrcmid/r,  and  distin- 
guished by  the  want  of  a  tail-lin,  and  the  tail  ending  in  a  conical  point  like  that  of  a 
serpent.  Tlicy  ore  inhabitants  of  the  seas  of  warm  climates.  One  species,  ophisumi 
terpem,  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean.    It  attains  the  length  of  about  6  ft.,  and  the 
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thickness  of  man's  ann;  is  brown  above,  silvery  beneath,  and  has  a  slender  and  pointed 
^out. 

BKAKE  BITEB,  also  called  Lewis's  Fosk,  is  the  great  southern  branch  of  the 
Colunib.a  (q.v.). 

SNAKE  RIVER  (ante),  or  Shoshoitb,  or  Lbwis,  Rrvsa.    See  Idaho. 

SITAKS-BOOT.    Sec  Poltgala  and  Aristolochia. 

BKAKE-STOHEB,  smu]I  round  pieces  of  stone  or  other  hard  substance,  populady 
believeil  lu  lie  etticacioua  in  cuiing  suake-bites.  A  belief  in  tlieir  efflcacy  has  been  long 
and  very  widely  UilluseU,  and  probably  extended  to  Britain  and  other  western  parts  of 
the  world  from  the  cust.  Small  perforated  bulls  and  rinj;s  of  various  kinds  of  stone, 
Ivory,  etc.,  blrunj;  together  like  beads,  were  formerly  used  as  snake-stones  iu  Scotland, 
being  given  to  cattle  to  chew  when  they  were  bitten  by  vipers.  Of  course  they  could 
only  be  expected  to  act  as  a  kind  of  charm.  Many  of  the  suakestoncs  used  in  India  and 
the  furtiuT  ciist  seem  to  be  of  no  greater  value.  Some  of  tliem,  however,  appear  to  be 
really  eOicacious,  being  applied  to  the  wound  and  absorbing  blood  from  it  with  the  poi- 
son before  it  has  entered  the  system.  Remarkable  instances  are  related  of  speedy  cures 
thus  effected.  Tlie'snake-stone  adheres  for  a  short  time  to  the  wound,  and  then  falls  oS. 
The  wounded  limb  is  meanwhile  rubbed  downward.  Two  small  snake-stones,  each  the 
.  size  of  a  large  pea,  brought  from  India,  and  which  were  known  to  have  cured  a  man 
bitten  by  a  cobra,  were  found  by  Mr.  Quekelt  to  be  composed  of  some  vegetable  matter. 
Anotlier,  aUo  known  to  have  cured  a  cobra's  bite,  having  been  brought  from  Ceylon  by 
sir  James  £.  Tennent,  was  examined  by  Mr.  Faraday,  and  was  deemed  by  him  to  be  "  » 
piece  of  charred  bone,  which  has  been  filled  with  blood,  perhaps  several  times,  and  then 
carefully  charred  again." — See  Buckland's  Curiosiiia  of  Natural  History,  and  Tennent's 
Oeylon,  vol.  i. 

BHAKE-WESD,  another  name  of  Bistort  (q.v.). 

SlfAKE-WOOD,  another  name  of  Letter- wood  (q.v.). 

SNAPOBAOOK,  Antirrhinum,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Serophulariaeea, 
consisting  uf  auiiual  and  perennial  herbaceous  plants,  chiefly  natives  of  the  temperate 
-pdxiB  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  They  have  the  calyx  5-parted;  the  corolla  ewoUen  at 
,he  base,  but  without  a  spur,  and  personate  (Lat.  persona,  a  mask),  i.  e.,  its  mouth  closed 
by  the  pressure  of  the  lower  against  the  upper  lip ;  and  the  fruit  is  a  2-celled  oblique  cap- 
Bule,  opening  by  three  pores  at  the  apex.  The  English  name  refers  to  a  peculiarity  of 
the  corolla,  the  lower  lip  of  which,  if  forcibly  parted  from  the  upper,  so  as  to  open  the 
mouth,  shuts  with  an  elastic  spring  or  snap.  Some  of  the  species  have  very  pretty  flow- 
ers. A.  tni/^us  has  long  been  a  favorite  m  our  gardens,  in  which  there  are  many  fine 
varieties  of  it. 

OTAPHAtTNCE,  an  old  musket  of  the  17th  and  first  half  of  the  18th  c,  called  also 
Asnaphan.    See  Lock. 

SNAPPINO-TTIRTLE,  a  name  applied  in  the  United  States  to  different  species  of 
tcrtoises.  The  best  known  is  the  chelydra  serpentina,  of  the  northern,  and  most  of  the 
doutbem  states,  inhabiting  small  streams  and  marshes.  It  is  said  to  sometimes  attain  a 
length  of  4  feet,  and  to  weigh  60  lbs.  Its  more  common  size  is  from  8  to  15  His.  It  has 
an  immovable  plastron,  a  large  liead,  and  is  very  fierce,  snapping  at  Its  enemies,  and 
its  food.  Another  kind  of  snapping-turtle,  known  in  the  southern  states,  extending  from 
.Florida  to  western  Texas,  and  up  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers  Is  the  maerolemy* 
T&mminckii,  gcneratlv  known  as  the  alligator-turtle.  It  is  said  to  sometimes  attain  a 
weight  of  100  lbs.  Both  of  these  species  belong  to  the  family  ehelydrida,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  turtles  of  the  United  States  by  the  long  and  imperfectly  retract- 
ile neck  and  tail,  and  the  cruciform  plastron  or  lower  shell.  Both  these  turtles  arc  used 
as  food,  and  by  some  are  highly  prized  for  making  soup;  but  they  are  inferior  to  the  sea- 
turtle.  The  name  of  snapping-turtle  is  sometimes  applied  to  soft-shelled  turtles  of  the 
family  trionychuUt,  because  they  also  snap  at  their  food  and  other  objects. 

BHEE'HATTEK.    See  Norway. 

8K££K,  a  prosperous  trading  and  manufactuiing  t.  in  the  Netherlands,  province 
of  Friesland,  18  m.  s.s.w.  of  Lceuwarden.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  tri- 
angle, has  three  canals,  and  good  water-way  to  the  sea.  Rich  meadow-lands,  in  some 
places  tending  to  be  marshy,  surround  the  town,  and  in  the  neighborhood  is  n  considera- 
ble lake  called  the  Sneekermeer.  Pop.  (Jan.  1,  1876)  9,654—6,972  Reformed,  and  1450 
^man  Catholics,  tlie  remainder  cliiefly  Baptists,  except  150  Jews.  Sneel(  is  tbe  largest 
tNitter  and  cheese  market  in  the  province;  the  quantity  sold  reaching  5,000,000  Ibe.  of 
butter,  and  3,250,000  lbs.  of  cheese  annuallv.  Tbe  principal  buildings  are  the  Reformed 
church,  town  liouse.  Baptist  church,  and  Jewish  synagogue. 

SNEEZE-WOOD,  Ptarorylon  utile,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  sapindaeem,  a  native  of 
South  Africa,  common  in  the  eastern  districts  of  Cape  Colony.  The  timber  rivals 
mahogany  in  beauty,  takes  o  fine  polish,  is  very  solid,  strong,  and  durable.  It  receives 
its  English  name,  and  its  Dutch  name,  nteshotit,  from  the  sternutatory  properties  ct  its 
aawdust.  by  which  worluncn  are  often  much  annoyed. 
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SNELL,  Ebenezbb  Strong,  lid,  1801-76;  b.  Mass.,  gradaated  at  Amherst  col- 
lege, where  lie  has  beea  continuously  an  instructor  for  oyer  50  years,  and  ranee  1884 
prof,  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosopliy.    He  edited  several  text-books. 

8NELL,  WiLLKBRORD,  1591-1626;  b.  Ltyden,  son  of  Rudolph  Snell,  was  professor 
of  mathematics  nt  the  university  at  Levden,  succeeding  his  father,  and  the  discoverer, 
according  to  Hujgens  and  Vossius,  of  tlie  law  of  the  refraction  of  light  attributed  to 
Descartes.  He  was  a  friend  of  Kepler.  He  published  (1617),  EratotOunea  Batatus  tire  d» 
Tvrra  Ambitut  vera  QaanUtate,  describing  his  method  of  calculating  the  size  of  Ihd 
eartli,  and  Cyelometrieu*  (1621). 

8K£I.L  EZHIBITIOHB.  These  exhibitions  were  founded  in  the  year  1677  by  John 
Snell  of  Uileton,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  Scottish  stu- 
dents at  the  university  of  Oxford.  Snell  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Colmonell,  in  Ayrshire, 
in  1629,  and  entered  the  university  of  Glasgow  in  1644.  He  afterwai-d  removed  to  Eng- 
land, wliere  nfter  holding  several  offices  of  a  legal  nature,  he  was  appointed  seiil-bearer 
to  the  court  of  chancery.  He  died  at  Holywell,  near  Oxford,  in  1679,  leaving  liis  estate 
of  Ufleton,  near  Leamington,  to  trustees  (the  vice-chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford, 
the  provo!it  of  Queen's  college,  the  master  of  Balliol  college,  and  the  president  of  Bt 
John's  college),  for  the  foundation  of  the  scholarshiiis  which  bear  his  name  (at  present 
14  iu  number).  The  exhibitions  liave  been  the  subject  of  much  litigation  in  the  court 
of  chancery,  and  are  now  administered  under  a  scl'eme  settled  in  1861.  The  exhibi- 
tioners are  nominated  by  the  college  of  Glasgow,  and  received  about  £110  annually  each 
during  five  years.  Candidates  for  these  scholarships  must  have  been  in  bom  in  Scot- 
,  land,  or  must  be  sons  of  fathers  born  iu  Ecotlancf,  and  must  have  resided  for  two 
years  at  least  in  Glasgow  college,  or  for  one  year  in  that  college,  and  two  at  least  in 
some  other  college  in  Scotland.  None  arc  admitted  to  cxnmmation  who  have  com- 
pleted their  21st  year,  or  have  been  members  of  Uie  university  of  Oxford  of  more 
than  two  years'  sUmding  from  tlie  day  of  their  matriculation  inclusive.  Two  exhibi- 
tioners are  nominuled  annually  after  public  competition.  The  list  of  Snell  exhibitionen 
includes  not  a  few  well-known  names,  such  as  J.  G.  Lockhart,  sir  W.  Hamilton,  tlie 
present  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Tait),  etc. 

SKIA'TTH,  a  t.  of  Galicin,  in  Austrian  Poland,  is  situate^  on  the  Pnith.  and  was 
formerly  a  frontier  stronghold.  It  has  tanneries,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle  and 
horses.     Pop.  'CO,  10,598,  among  whom  are  many  members  of  the  Armenian  church. 

SNIDER  RIFLE,  a  form  of  breech-loader  which  was  adopted  In  1866  by  the 
British  government,  by  altering  tlie  old  Enfield  muzzle-loaders  in  accordance  with  the 
Snider  system.  The  main  features  of  the  Snider  rifle  are:  that  the  breech-block  revolves 
about  an  axis  of  its  own,  which  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  boi-e  and  to  its  right,  and  that 
the  firing-pin  reaches  the  base  of  the  cartridge  at  its  center  by  passing  obliquely  from 
the  nose  of  the  hammer  through  the  brcech-blixk. 

SKIPE,  Seolfipaz.  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  leolopaeida  (q.v.),  having  a  yerf 
long  straight  bill,  with  nasal  grooves  extending  almost  to  the  tip,  which  expands  a  little, 
the  upper  mandible  slightly  exceeding  the  lower  in  length,  the  whole  bill  soft  and  vcir 
sensitive,  smooth  and  shining  in  the  living  bird,  but  soon  after  death  becominj;  pitted 
like  the  end  of  a  thimble  by  drj'ing.  The  head  is  compressed ;  the  eyes  large,  and  placed 
far  back  in  the  head,  an  evident  adaptntion  to  the  mode  of  life,  enabling  the  bird  to 
guard  apninst  danger,  while  its  bill  is  plunged  In  the  mud.  The  feet  have  three  toes 
before,  divided  to  tlie  base  or  very  nearly  so,  not  edged  by  membrane,  the  hind-toe  short 
The  tail  is  short.  "The  genus  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  sections,  sometimes 
regarded  as  distinct  genera,  the  first  consisting  of  the  woodcocks  (q.v.),  to  wliich  the 
generic  name  teolopax  is  appropriated;  the  second  containing  the  species  popularly 
known  as  snipes,  which  receive  the  generic  name  gallinago,  and  are  distinguished  by 
their  lighter  form,  by  their  longer  legs,  .and  by  having  a  hltle  of  the  lower  part  of  tlie 
tibia  bare. — The  Common  Snipe  {S.  gatUnngo,  or  galUnngo  media)  is  about  11  in.  in  entire 
length,  the  bill  almost  3  inches.  'The  sexes  are  alike  in  plumage,  but  the  female  is 
rather  larger  than  the  male.  'I'he  general  color  of  the  upper  parts  is  bliickish  brown, 
finely  mixed  with  pale  brown  and  with  a  rich  buff  color;  three  pale  brown  streaks  along 
the  head:  the  neck  and  brea-ot  pale  rust  color  mottled  with  black;  the  belly  white.  The 
tidl  consists  of  14  feathers.  The  snipe,  when  flushed,  changes  its  course  several  times  in 
a  zigzag  manner  in  the  air,  f.nd  then  darts  off  very  swiftly,  so  that  young  sportsmen  find 
it  a  vciy  difficult  bird  to  shoot.  The  snipe  makes  a  very  inartificial  nest  of  a  little  dry 
herluge,  in  a  depressiori  of  the  ground,  or  sometimes  in  a  tuft  of  grass  or  rushes.  The 
eggs  are  four  in  number,  pale  yellowish  or  greenish  white,  the  larger  end  spotted  with 
brown.  This  species  of  snipe  is  plentiful  in  all  the  mooiy  and  marshy  parts  of  Britain, 
and  generally  throughout  Europe,  also  in  some  parts  of  Asia,  and  it  is  found  in  the  n. 
of  Africa.  It  breeds  in  Britain,  even  in  the  s.  of  England,  althcuch  many  of  the  snipes 
.  which  spend  the  winter  in  Britain  migrate  northward  iu  spring.  The  snipe  is  capable  of 
being  tamed,  and  becomes  very  familiar,  but  is  difficult  to  keep  from  the  prodigioas 
quantity  of  worms  and  other  such  food  which  it  requires.  A  tame  snipe  has  been  known 
to  eat  nearly  twice  its  own  weight  of  worms  in  13  hours.  The  snipe  is  in  high  esteem 
for  the  table,  and  is  included  among  game  in  Britain. — The  habits  of  all  the  other  sp*' 
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-ties  of  dupe  correspond  Terr  neariy  with  those  of  Ihe  common  snipe.  The  Qkbax 
&SHPS,  or  SoLiTAKT  Snipk  (&  or  O.  major),  ie  comparatively  a  rare  bird  in  Britain,  but 
abounds  in  the  extensive  marshes  of  continental  Europe,  anci  is  found  also  in  Asia.  lis 
entire  length  is  about  12}  in.,  the  bill  not  quite  so  lone  in  proportion  as  that  of  the  com- 
mon snipe.  There  are  16  feathers  in  the  tidl. — Tlie,  Jack  Snipe,  or  Judcock  (S.  or  G. 
gcUUnula),  the  smallest  of  the  British  species,  is  like  the  common  snipe  in  phimage.  It 
18  common  in  Britain,  but  mostly  as  a  winter  visitant,  aod  is  found  also  during  suinm«r 
or  winter,  in  most  parts  of  Europe  and  of  the  n.  of  Asia. — North  Americii  has  a  number 
of  species.  The  Commo.v  American  Snipe  (8.  or  G.  wiUom)  is  about  equal  in  size  to  the 
common  snipe  of  Europe,  and  much  resembles  it  also  in  plumage.  The  tail  has  16 
jfeatjiers.  Tliis  species  is  abundant  in  summer  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States 
«nd  in  Canada,  in  the  more  southern  states  in  winter.  It  is  in  much  request  for  the 
.table,  and  is  often  caught  in  snares. — Snipes  arc  found  also  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  name  snipe  is  extended  in  popular  usage  to  include  the  genus  maerorhamphus,  in 
which  the  outer  toes  nre  counected  at  the  base  by  a  membrane.  In  other  characters,  as 
well  as  in  plumage  and  habits,  the  similarity  to  tlie  true  snipes  is  very  great.  The  Rsd- 
3BEASTEn  Snipe,  or  Baowif  Snipe  (if.  griseun),  of*North  America  has  been  occasionally 
aeen  in  Britain  and  in  Sciuidinavia.     In  size  it  is  nearly  equal  to  the  common  snipe. 

BKIPB-FIBH.    See  Tbtjmpet  fish. 

SKI'ZOBT,  Loch,  a  large  and  picturesque  inlet  of  the  see,  in  the  n.w.  of  Skye  (q.v.), 
ibotween  Trotternish  point  and  Vaternish  point.  At  its  head,  the  loch  is  only  a  few  fur- 
longs broad ;  but  it  gradually  expands,  and  at  its  entrance  the  breadth  is  over  7  miles. 
'It  is  13  m.  long. 

SNOHOMISH,  aco.  in  n.w.  Washington  territorry,  having  Admiralty  inlet  on  thew.; 
.drained  by  the  Snoqiialine  and  Steilaquainish  rivers;  1500sc^.m. ;  pop.  '80, 1387 — 1074  of 
American  birth,  363  colored.  The  Cascade  range  forms  its  c.  boundary,  and  oo  its 
.slopes  and  by  the  streams  are  extensive  tracts  of  wood  land  and  groves  of  tir  and  spruce. 
Lumber  is  the  chief  source  of  revenue.  Near  the  inlet  are  cranberry  marshes,  and  the 
soil  of  the.  plains  is  adapted  to  the  production  cf  grain,  and  to  stock-misiug.  Co.  seo^ 
Snohomish. 

SirOSBI  STUSI£SSOir,  a  learned  historian,  and  a  distinguished  Icelandic  politician, 
maa  b.  in'  1178  at  Hvammn,  in  Iceland,  where  his  family,  who  traced  their  descent  to 
the  ancient  kings  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  had  been  settled  since  the  early  colonization 
of  the  island.  Snorri  Sturlesson  was  placed  at  an  early  age  under  the  care  of  Joa 
Lnptson,  the  grands<>n  of  Seemund  Sigfusson,  the  learned,  compiler  of  the  old 
Edda,  by  whom  he  was  instructed  in  the  history,  mythology,  and  poetry  of  the  n.,  as 
well  as  in  cliissical  literature.  By  his  marriage,  at  the  age  of  20,  with  a  rich  heiress, 
Mid  the  speedy  death  of  his  father,  Snorri  Sturlesson  early  attained  a  position  of  wealth 
and  influence,  and  by  the  free  choice  of  tlie  people,  was  elected  supreme  judjre,  or  chief 
magistrate  of  the  island.  In  this  post,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  profound  knowledge 
of  the  laws  and  civil  institutions  of  his  native  country;  but  his  ambition,  avarice,  and 
love  of  intrigue  embroiled  him  personally  in  sanguinary  feuds,  and  contributed  to  hasten 
|thc  destruction  of  Icelandic  independence.  His  love  of  intrigue  led  him  t.o  take  part  iu 
jUie  intestine  troubles  of  Norway,  and  thus  drew  upon  him  the  suspicion  nud  ill-will  of 
the  Norwegian  king,  Hakon,  who  sent  secret  instruciions  to  Icel.-uid  for  bis  arrest;  or, 
if  need  be,  his  assassination.  The  king's  intentions  were  carried  out  to  their  fullest 
extent;  and  his  numerous  enemies  joining  together  in  a  plot  agninst  him.  Snorri  Stur- 
lesson wa«  attacked  iu  his  own  house,  and  murdered  in  tlie  year  1341.  Snorri  Sturlesson 
was  a  poet  of  no  mean  order,  and  composed  uuraernns  di-apas,  or  laudatory  poems,  on 
Ihe  kings  and  jnrls  nt  whose  courts  he  sojourned.  His  great  work  is  tlie  JJeimslcringla, 
or  Mythic  Ring  of  the  World,  in  which  he  records  tlie  history  of  the  kings  of  Norway 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  death  of  Magnus  Eriingsson,  in  1177;  and  which  he 
compiled  from  ancient  genealogical  tables  and  other  documents.  It  was  translated  into 
Danish  about  1550  by  Peder  Clauson,  and  publi.she<l  first  by  Olaf  Worm  (Cop.  1638). 
"This  triinslution  has  lien  republished  in  more  recent  times  by  Gruntvig  (3  vofa.,  Cop. 
1818-32)  and  others.  German,  Swedish,  and  Latin  versions  have  also  lieen  executed. 
$aoTri  Sturlesson  is  1;c1ieved  to  have  had  a  share  in  collecting  and  arranging  the  songs 
pf  the  elder  or  poetic  Edda  (q.v.),  and  to  have  contributed  very  materially  toward  the 
compilation  of  the  Skalda  and  other  parts  of  the  younger  or  prose  Edda. 

snow  is  tiie  frozen  moisture  which  falls  from  the  atmosphere  when  the  tcmperatnre 
is '33°  or  lower.  It  is  composed  of  crystals,  usually  in  the  form  of  six-pointed  stars,  of 
which  about  1000  different  kinds  have  been  already  observed,  and  man}  of  them  figured, 
hy  Scoresby,  Glnisber,  and  others.  These  numerous  forms  have  been  reduced  to  th« 
following  Ave  principal  varieties — 1.  Thin^  plates,  the  most  numerous  class,  containing 
■evernl  hundred  forms  of  the  rarest  and  most  exquisite  beauty.  2.  A  spherical  nucleus 
or  plane  figure  studded  with  needle-shaped  crystals.  3.  Six  or  more  rarely  three-sided 
prismatic  crystals.  4.  Pyramids  of  six  sides.  6.  Prismatic  crystals,  having  at  the  ends 
•ad  middle  thin  plates  perpendicular  to  their  length.  The  forms  of  the  crystals  in  the 
asme  fall  of  snow  are  generally  similar  to  each  other.  The  crystals  of  hoar-fmst  being 
tottueA  on  leaves  and  other  bodies  distorbing  tii»  tempenituro,  aie  often  irregular  aau 
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opaqpe;  and  it  has  been  obgecved  tbat  Qichtree  or«hiul>  bas  its.  own  peculiar  erystala. 
^ow-flakjes  yar^  from  an  in.  to  xhi  of  an  in.  in  diameter,  the  largest  occurring;  wkeQ 
tjie  temperature  is  near  32°,  and  the  smallest  at  yery  low  temperatures.  As  air  has  a 
gmaller  capacity  for  retaining  its  vapor  ns  the  temperature  sinks,  it  follows  that  the 
aqueous  precipitation,  snow  or  rnin,  is  mucli  lees  in  polar  than  in  tcmpcrntc  regions. 
The  white  color  of  snow  Is  the  result  of  the  conibiuation  of  tlie  dlfterent  prismatic  rays 
^uin^  from  the  minute  snow-crystals.  Pounded  glass  and  foam  arc  analogous  cases  of 
the  prismatic  colors  blending  together  and  forming  the  white  light  out  of  which  thcj 
bad  been  originally  formed.  It  may  be  added  that  the  air  contained  in  the  crystals 
iDtensiflcB  the  whiteness  of  the  snow.  See  Red  Show.  The  limit  of  the  fall  of  snow 
coincides  nearly  with  80°  n.  lat.,  which  includes  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe;  on 
traversing  the  Atlantic,  it  rises  to  46°,  but  on  nearing  America  descends  to  near 
Charleston ;  rises  on  the  w.  of  America  to  47°,  and  again  fulls  to  40°  in  the  Pacific.  It 
corresponds  nearly  with  tlic  winter  isothermal  of  52°  Fab.  Snow  is  unlcnown  at 
Gibraltar;  at  Paris,  it  falls  12  days  on  an  average  annually,  and  at  St.  Petersburg  170 
day.<i.  It  is  from  10  to  12  times  lighter  tlian  an  equiil  bulk  of  water.  From  its  loose 
texture,  and  its  containing  about  10  times  its  bulk  of  air,  it  is  a  veiy  bad  conductor  ot 
heat,  and  thus  forms  an  admirable  covering  for  the  earth  from  the  eifocts  of  nidintion— ^ 
it  not  unfrcqueiitty  happening,  in  times  of  great  cold,  that  the  soil  is  40°  warmer  than 
the  surface  of  the  overlying  snow.  The  flooding  of  rivtrs  from  the  melting  of  the  snow 
on  mountains  in  summer,  carries  fertility  into  regions  which  would  ollierwiso  remain 
barren  wastes.     See  Glacxeb. 

WOW-BAIL  TBEE.    See  Gdeu>eb  Rosb. 

8R0WSSBST,  Symphivicarpoi,  or  Symphoria  raeemota,  a  busby  deciduous  shmb  of 
the  natural  order  capi^oliaeea,  a  native  of  the  northeru  parts  of  North  America,  and 
now  very  common  in  British  shrubberies.  It  has  simple  leaves  and  sma^l  flowers; 
berries  about  the  size  of  black  currants,  remaining  on  the  bush  after  the  leaves,  quite 
white,  but  uneatable. — The  name  Snowdsrbi:  is  also  given  to  GauUlieria  tsrpyll^foUai 
K  native  of  the  Ixigs  of  North  America. 

BROW-BISD,  Juneo,  or  FringiUa  hyemalu,  a  North  American  bird  of  the  flnch  family 
(MngiUkUf),  common  from  Louisiana  to  the  fur  countries,  in  all  the  eastern  parts  of 
rlyrth  America.  The  wings  are  ratiicr  sliort,  the  tall  slightly  notched.  The  whole 
length  is  mther  more  than  6  in. ;  tlic  upper  parts  are  lead-color,  the  lower  parts  white, 
the  two  <^uter  tail-feathers  white,  the  next  white  margined  with  black.  This  bird 
migrates  northward  early  in  spring,  and  southward  late  in  autumn.  It  is  often  to  be 
seen  in  small  flocks,  visiting  barn-yards,  and  hopping  about  with  the  domestic  poultry. 
In  cold  weather,  it  retires  to  holes  in  haystacks.  Its  song  is  sweet.  From  its  frequent 
faiiiiliar  approach  to  human  habitations,  the  snow-bird  is  regarded  witli  fovor  tiirough- 
out  great  part  of  North  America,  as  the  redbri'ost  is  in  Britain.  In  the  s.,  however,  il^ 
is  onen  brjought  to  market,  its  flesh  being  very  pleasant.  In  tlie  western  parts  of  North 
America,  another,  but  very  similar  species,  the  Obeoon  Smow-finch  (it  Oregona), 
takes  the  ^lacc  of  this. 

SK^W-iBTTVTIKO,  or  Skow-FLECK,  Pkctrophanei  niraHt,  a  bird  of  the  bunting  family 
(embemidi'),  of  a  genus  distinguished  from  the  tnic  buntings  by  tlic  long  ana  nearly 
iitraight  claw  of  the  hind-t6e,  in  this  resembling  the  larks.  There  is  also  an  approach' 
'  to  larks  in  habits;  there  is  a  similar  ease  and  celerity  in  running  alonir  the  ground,  and 
tbc  song  is  very  different  from  that  of  any  of  the  true  buntings.  The  snow-bunting 
alwunds  in  summer  in  all  p^rts.of  the  arctic  regions,  and  in  winter  in  more  southera 
countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  ami  America.  Linuoius  says  it  is  the  only  living  creature 
that  has  b«cn  seen  2,000  ft.  above  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow  on  tlie  mountains  of  Lap- 
land. Great  flocks  are  seen  in  Britain,  particularly  in  severe  winters,  Generally  fre- 
quenting uplands  in  mild  wcotlier,  but  descending  to  the  low  grounds  ana  seashore  ia 
hard  frosts.  Comparatively  few  visit  the  s.  of  England.  A  few  remain  during  summer 
on  the  highest  pioimtnins  of  Scotland.  The  nest  is  placed  on  the  ground,  or  in  a  crev- 
ice of  a  rock.  The  snow-hunting  is  generally  very  fat,  and  is  highly  esteemed  for  the 
table.    The  Greenlanders  kill  great  numbers,  and  dry  them  for  winter  use. 

SSOWDO'S,  a  mountain-range  in  Caernarvonshire,  n.  Wales,  stretches  in  a  n.c.a. 
direction  from  a  point  5  m.  n.  of  Cricceith,  near  the  head  of  Cardigan  bay,  to  near  Con- 
way; but  is  broken  up  by  valleys  and  river-courses  into  four  mountain  croups,  whose 
chief  peaks  are  Carnedd-Llewel^n,  3,460  ft. ;  Moel-Siabod,  2,878  ft. ;  and  yfoel-j/-  Wuddfa 
("  the  conspicuous  peak"),  the  highest  mountain  in  s.  Britain,  8,571  ft.  above  sea-Icvel. 
Seen  from  tbc  top,  Mocl-y-Wyddfa,  the  "Kinjj  of  SnoWdonia,"  appears  to  send"  ont 
^rec  ridges,  which  gradually  divide  and  subdivide,  giving  birth  to  numerous  valleys 
and  corrics.  The  ascent  of  the  highest  peak  of  Snowdon  is  effected  by  tourists  from 
Iilanbcris  (on  the  n.),  Beddgelert  (on  the  s.),  Llyn-Cwellyn  (on  the  w.),  and  Capel  Curig 
(on  the  e.);  the  first  Is  shortest  and  easiest;  the  last  is  longest,  most  difficult,  but  at  the 
same  time  by  far  the  giandest.  The  district  of  "Siiowdonui"  was  made  a  royal  forest 
\>y  Edward  I.  of  England,  but  was  disafforested  in  1640. 

BKOW-OSOF,  QcUarUhu*,  a  genua  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  amaryUidea,  of  the 
same  tdbtt  with  anuMYUia,  anowfljji^,  criaum,  etc.    T^e  three  outer  segiueato  of  the 
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perianth  spread,  so  as  to  make  a  bell-shaped  flower;  the  three  Inner  are  shorter,  ewct 
and  notched  at  the  summit.  The  flowers  arise  from  a  i^athe.  The  root  is  bulbons,  and 
produces  two  leaves  and  one  single-flowered  leafless  str.-m  {geape).  The  common  snow- 
drop  (0.  niniliii),  a  plant  too  well  known  to  need  description,  is  a  native  chiefly  of  the  s. 
of  Europe,  growing  in  woods  and  pastures.  II  is  found  apparently  wild  in  some  placn 
both  in  Eni^laiid  and  Bcotland,  but  is  probably  rather  naturalized  than  native,  having 
long  Uucu  much  cultivated  in  gardens.  Aiiotlier  species  of  snow-drop  ((7.  plteatut),  wiu 
much  broader  leaves,  is  found  in  the  s.  of  Russia  and  in  Asiatic  Turliey. 

8N0V/-DR0P  TREE,  or  Bilyer-beli.  Tree,  a  popular  name  for  a  genus  of  styrax, 
Sdlma  telrapterm  and  11.  diptera,  named  after  Stephen  Hales,  author  of  Vegetable  Statiet. 
They  are  shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  large  and  veiny  pointed  deciduous  leaves,  and 
showy  whife  flowers,  drooping  on  slender  pedicels  in  short  racenics  or  clusters  from 
axillary  buds  of  the  preceding  year.  Calyx  inversely  conical,  4-toothed;  petals  4, 
'united  at  the  base,  or  middle,  into  an  open  bell-shaped  corolla;  stamens,  8  to  16;  fila- 
ments united  into  a  ring  at  tlie  base;  ovules  4  in  each  cell;  fruit  large  and  dry,  2  to  4 
winged;  seeds  single,  cylindrical.  They  are  beautiful  ahrubs  for  cultivation.  A.  third 
species  grows  in  Florida,  II.  parvifiora. 

SNOW-FLAKE,  a  popular  name  for  the  Leuecgum  ternum,  L.  astinim.  and  L. 
uutumnate,  species  of  European  herbs  of  the  amaryllis  family  which  have  been  intro- 
duced into  gardens  in  the  United  States.  They  are  among  the  hardy  bulbous  plants. 
Bee  Amaryi.ude.iE,  ante,  and  Snowdrop,  ante. 

SROW-LIKE.  The  snow-line  marks  that  height  above  the  sea-level  below  which  all 
the  snow  that  falls  annually  melts  during  summer;  liigher  than  this  lies  the  region  of 
pcn>etual  snow.  No  general  rule  for  the  height  of  tliis  line  can  be  given,  owing  to  the 
different  causes  which  may  determine  it.  These  are — the  situation  of  the  slope  in 
respect  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  hence,  other  things  being  equal,  it  is  hi^lier  on  the  s.  than 
on  the  u.  side  of  mountains;  the  situation  with  respect  to  the  raiu-brmging  winds;  (ho 
steepness  of  the  slope;  and  the  diyness  or  humidity  of  the  region.  The  following  ara 
the  observed  heights  of  the  snow-hne  in  English  feet  in  different  parts  of  the  globe: 
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From  lat.  0°  to  20°  it  sinks  only  a  very  Kttle ;  from  20°  to  70°  it  continues  to  fall  equably: 
but  from  70°  to  78°  it  sinks  with  great  rapidity.  To  this  general  statement  there  are 
some  important  exceptions.  It  is  about4,000  ft.  higher  on  then,  tiian  it  is  on  the  s.  side 
of  the  Himalaya,  owing  to  the  greater  depth  of  snow  that  fans  on  the  s.  side;  totlie^grcater 
dryness  of  the  climate  of  Tibet,  which  increases  the  evaporation  and  the  heating  power 
of  the  sun's  rays;  and  to  tlie  naked  rocks  and  soil  of  the  n.  absorbing  more  heiit  than 
surfaces  covered  with  vegetation.  It  is  higher  in  the  center  of  continents  than  near  the 
coasts  (the  rain  being  less  and  the  heat  greater),  as  seen  on  comparing  the  Pyrenees  and 
Caucasus;  and  on  the  e  than  on  tlie  w.  coasts  of  continents,  which  is  strikingly  illus- 
trated by  KamtchatUa  (5,249)  and  Unalu.<;hka  (3,510),  situated  respectively  on  the  w.  and 
e.  coasts  of  the  n.  Pacific.  South  of  the  equator  it  rises  from  0°  to  18°  very  considerably, 
and  more  so  on  the  w.  than  on  the  e.  of  the  Cordilleras,  owing  to  the  small  amount  of 
rain  and  snow  which  falls  on  the  w.  of  these  mountains.  It  is  as  high  in  83°  s.  lat.  as 
in  19°  n.  Int. ;  but  s.  of  this  it  sinks  very  rapidly,  so  that  in  the  s.  of  Chili  it  is  6.000  ft. 
lower  than  in  the  same  latitude  in  tlie  Rocky  mountains,  and  8,000  lower  than  in  western 
Europe.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  snow-line  varies  much  from  tlie  equator  to  thA 
pole— from  35°  to  20°  Fabr.    la  the  Alps  it  is  about  25° ;  and  in  Norway  about  83°.       , 
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SVOV-SHOES,  a  epeciesof  shoe  miich  Used  by  theEaquimauz,  Laplanden,  and  others 
'who  inhubit  those  regioDS  where-  snow  prevnils  for  a  great  portion  of  the  year.  It  con- 
aists  of  a  flat  frame,  of  a  lanceolate  form,  from  8  to  14  in.  in  breadth  tit  its  widest  part, 
and  of  great  length — sometimes  as  much  as  7,  though  generally  about  4  feet  It  is  eillier 
wholly  of  wpod  or  is  a  wooden  frame  filled  in  with  wicker-work  or  ihougs,  and  baa 
oroaa-strape  on  the  u{>per  surface  to  attach  it  to  the  foot  The  broad  sui-face  prevents 
the  foot  from  sinking  iu  the  snow. 

BKUIT.    Bee  Tobacco. 

SNYDER,  a  co.  in  central  Penn.,  bordered  by  the  Snsquehanr.a  river  on  the  e.,  crossed 
by  the  Lcwistovrn  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  drained  by  Penn's  and  Middle 
creeks;  800  sq.m. ;  pwp.  '80,  1797.  The  surface  is  moiintHinous  and  mostly  covered 
with  forests  of  oak,  chestnut  and  hickory;  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  main  jiroductions  are 
wheat,  com,  hay,  wool,  clover  seed,  and  lumber;  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  raised. 
It  contiuns  lar;;e  deposits  of  coul  and  iron.  The  Pennsylvania  oinal  is  on  the  e.  border. 
It  has  manufactories  of  carriages  and  wagons,  tanned  and  curried  leather,  also  flour  and 
saw  mills.    Co.  seat,  Middleburg. 

SKTDEBS,  or  BNZYSEBS,  Frakcis,  a  Belgian  artist,  celebrated  for  his  powers  as  an 
animal-piiiuler,  was  b.  at  Antwerp  iu  1579,  and  was  formed  in  the  school  of  Henry 
▼an  Baelcn.  Originally,  he  confined  himself  exclusively  to  puiuting  fruits,  and  worked 
with  Rubens.  In  his  pictures,  witli  figures  by  Rubens,  Jordaens,  Uontliorst,  aud  Miere- 
velt,  it  is  ditilcult  to  discover  any  difference  of  touch.  For  Philip  III.  of  Spain  he  exe- 
cuted several  hunting  and  battle  pieces.  Snyders  knew  how  to  give  expression  to  the 
passions  of  the  lower  creation,  and  his  bear,  wolf,  and  boar  tights  are  scarcely  surpassa- 
ble.  The  best  specimens  of  the  artist  are  contained  in  the  galleries  of  Vienna,  Munich, 
and  Dresden,  but  there  are  also  some  fine  pictures  of  bis  in  private  English  collections, 
Snyders  died  at  Antwerp  in  1657. 

SOAP  (Lat.  impo{n),  Welsh  tebon — the  Romans  considered  soap  to  be  a  Celtic  inven- 
tion). This  well-known  material,  according  to  Pliny,  first  became  known  to  the  Romans 
by  their  conquest  of  Gaul.  There  are  some  notices  of  it  iu  the  English  version  of  the 
Bible,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  words  borith  and  ntlher,  there  rendered  into  soap,  really 
mean  potash  and  soda. 

The  chemical  composiiion  of  soap  maybe  explained  as  follows:  The  fixed  fatty  bodies, 
Btearine,  palmitiue,  and  deine  (we  do  not  include  margarine,  for  it  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  the  fat  to  which  Ibis  name  was  applied  is  merely  a  mixture  of  stearine  and 
palmitine),  when  heated  with  alkaline  solutions,  undergo  the  remarkable  change  known 
under  the  title  saponiJUation,  or  conversion  into  soap,  during  which  process  the  fats 
yield  up  a  clear  viscid  liquid,  which,  from  its  sweetness,  is  termed  glycerine  (q.v.).  The 
nature  of  this  change  may  bo  ascertained  by  decomposing  the  soap  that  is  tlius  formed, 
and  which  exists  as  a  homogeneous  transparent  mass,  freely  soluble  in  warm  water,  by 
the  addition  ^of  some  acid,  such  as  tartaric  or  hydrocliloric,  which  combines  with  the 
alkali,  and  forms  a  soluble  compound  with  it.  A  fatty  matter  separates  in  flakes,  which 
melt  on  the  application  of  heat,  and  form  an  oily  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid.  TUs 
substance,  when  cold,  is  found  to  he  very  different  from  the  original  fat  It  has 
acquired  a  strongly  acid  reaction,  as  may  be  ascertained  by  applying  test-paper  to  it  in 
its  melted  stale,  and  it  is  freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  the  solution  being  strongly  acid.  It 
at  ODce  forms  a  clear  solution  in  hot  alkaline  liquids,  while  the  original  fat  would  under 
similar  conditions  have  formed  a  milky-looking  fluid.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  true  add,  capable 
of  forming  sails,  the  potash  and  soda  salts  l>eing  known  as  >oft-map  and  7tarc2-wap, which 
have  been  tliils  generated  out  of  the  elements  of  the  neutral  fat  under  the  influence  of 
the  alkali.  Stearine,  when  thus  treated,  yields  tteaiie  aeid  (q.v.);  palmitine  yields 
palmitic  acicHq.y.);  aud  oleine,  oleic  acid  (q.v.);  while  common  fat.  which  is  a  mixture 
of  the  tlirec  above-named  fats,  affords,  on  saponification  with  an  alltali,  and  subsequent 
decomposition  of  the  soap,  a  mixture  of  the  three  fatty  acids. 

The  term  sonp  is  sometimes  extended  in  meaning,  so  as  to  include  compounds  of  the 
fatty  acids  with  other  bases  besides  the  alkalies,  e.g.,  lime,  baryta,  magnesia,  etc. ;  but 
these  compounds  bein^  insoluble  are  inapplicable  to  the  purpose  of  cleaning.  The  true 
soaps  owe  their  cleanmg  power  to  their  solubility,  and  their  attraction  for  the  matters 
that  ordinarily  constitute  "dirtiness."  Tlie  presence  of  a  portion  of  free  alkali  increases 
the  detergent  power,  especially  in  the  case  of  greasy  matter. 

Mamlfaeiure. — In  this  country,  and  in  the  n.  of  Europe  generally,  hard-soap  is  made 
from  tallow,  palm-oil,  bone  grease,  and  kitchen  fat,  by  boiling  to  saturation  with  caus- 
tic4oda.  Cocoa,  palm  nut,  and  some  other  oils  are  occasionally  used,  chiefly  in  imitat- 
ing superior  soaps,  and  the  only  other  ingredient  of  consequence  is  rosin,  the  residuum  of 
the  distillation  of  rough  turpentine.  In  the  s.  of  Europe,  coarse  ollvc-oil  is  the  staple 
material,  and  from  this  is  produced  the  marbled  soap  known  as  "Marseilles." 

The  soap-maker  first  dissolves  in  boiling  water  6  to  8  cwt.  of  crude  soda  ash  (see 
Soda)  in  a  cast-iron  circular  vessel  (contents  mav  be  1000  gals.),  furnished  wldi  a  steam- 
pipe  in  its  center.  He  then  adds  half  the  weight  of  pure  eausUc  lime,  and  boils  the 
mixture.  When  the  lime  has  rendered  the  soda  caustic,  the  boiling  is  discontinued, 
rabsidence  takes  place,  and  the  lye  is  readv  for  use. 

Soap-pans  are  of  various  sizes.    One  of  moderate  dimensioBS  may  turn  out  from  six 
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to  eigbt  tons,  tind  is  usually  formed  <it  tdva  pieces  of  e&st-iron — Slower  castlngi  say  five 
feet  iu  dkineter;  upper,  eleven.  Ueat  is  applied  either  by  means  of  a  furnace  beneath' 
Uie  bottom  piece,  or  by  open  steam  introduced  by  a  pipe  led  to  a  circular  perforated' 
ring  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  pan.  Steam  boiling  being  now  extensiTely  adopted,  oiiir 
description  will  apply  to  that  method. 

Curd  or  Wlute  iio<ip. — 20  cwt.  of  tullow  being  put  into  the  soap-pan,  and  a  quantity 
of  the  prepared  lye,  sleam  is  turned  on,  and  boiling  continued  until  the  lye  is  thorouglily 
incorporated  with  the  tallow,  and  becomes  a  piisty  mass.  A  few  shovelfuls  of  common 
salt  are  now  thrown  in  when  the  lye  begins  to  sepanite.  The  partially  formed  soap  is 
allowed  to  cool,  and  the  salted  lye,  now  deprived  of  its  soda,  subsides,  and  is  drawu  off- 
from  the  bottom  by  a  pipe,  or  removed  by  a  pump.  The  operation  of  adding  and  boil- 
ing with  lye  is  repeated  until  tbe  tallow  is  saturated  with  soda,  and  the  lyes  show  as 
much  ulkuli  after  boiling  as  before.  The  soap  is  now  treated  with  weaker  lye,  and  by 
more  or  less  water  brought  to  the  consistency  llie  maker  requires.  From  its  tendency 
to  thicken  rapidly,  it  is  transferred  to  the  frame  at  a  higher  temjierature  than  the  soap 
liext  descrilwd. 

Pale  or  YeUou)  Soap. — ^When  the  tallow  is  saponified  as  above  described,  about  one- 
lliird  of  its  weight  of  rosin  is  added,  and  tbe  boilings  with  lye  repented,  until  the  mass 
is  thoroughly  saponified.  Tbe  practiced  workiuan  being  aware  that  perfect  soap  is 
insoluble  in  btrong  alkali,  avoids  the  risk  of  imperfect  particles  escaping  the  action  of 
the  lye  from  being  enveloped  in  perfect  soap,  by  reducing  the  nia-!s  with  water,  and 
adding  lye  gradually  until  the  soap  again  floats  as  a  curd  on  the  liquid.  The  soap  is 
then  cooled  down,  and  the  lye  bc-ing  removed  as  completely  as  poasilile,  it  is  boiled  with 
tbe  quantity  of  water  necessary  to  bring  it  to  the  consistency  required.  These  later 
operations  require  much  experience,  and  tbe  best  theoretical  knowledge  requires  the 
aid  of  tongue  and  eye  to  carry  them  through  with  success.  The  soapTieing  nov>  fin- 
ished (the  technical  term),  the  copper  is  covered  up,  and  tbe  contents  allowed  to  settle 
until  the  temperature  falls  to  about  100"  Fahrenheit.  According  to  the  quantity  of 
water  used,  so  is  the  deposit,  culled  tbe  nigre,  greater  or  less.  When  too  much  water  is 
used,  the  produce  of  snap  is  too  small ;  when  loo  little,  the  produce  is  large,  bur  of  infe- 
rior quality,  from  the  insuificicnt  deposit  of  impurities.  This  nigre  is  employed  in  mak- 
ing second  class  soap.  When  of  proper  temperature,  the  soap  is  removed,  into  frames, 
now  mostly  made  of  cast-iron,  containing  about  10^  cwt.  each,  where,  after  solidifying, 
which  it  does  in  three  days,  it  is  cut  by  wire  into  slabs,  which  are  again  cut  trausverBefy 
into  bars  ready  for  the  market. 

London  motUtd  is  made  of  kitchen  fat  (no  rosin).  The  process  descrilied  in  the  mak- 
ing of  curd  soap  is  followed  here,  except  that  when  perfect  the  Foap  is,  when  almost  boil- 
itig,  put  into  wooden  frsmes  three  or  four  times  as  high  as  the  ordinary  frame  of  6i  In.,  and" 
the  lye  allowed  to  percolate  through  the  soap  to  the  lower  part  of  tiie  frame,  producing 
the  mottleil  appearance  desired.  As  this  soap,  when  subjected  to  any  mixing  operation, 
lost  its  mottle,  it  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as  a  genuine  soap;  but  now  timt  cheap 
imitations,  having  a  iwiiuiifully  marbled  appearance,  are  produced  from  cocoa  and  palm 
not  oils,  with  coloring  and  siliceous  matter,  its  prestige  is  somewhat  on  ihe  wane. 

The  numen>u8  patents  taken  out  for  improvements  in  soap-making  have  bad  for  the 
most  pnrt  more  llie  object  of  cheapening,  by  the  Addition  of  various  articles  to  soap  in 
its  ssnli-fluid  state,  than  of  improving  the  manufHCture. 

Soft-Map  differs  from  hard  from  having  potanh  for  its  base  instead  of  soda.  The 
repeated  changes  of  lye  desciilied  in  the  manufacture  of  hard  soap  are  here  inadmis.'dble, 
for  all  the  lye  employed  remains  in  combination  with  the  oily  materials,  and  is  never 
separated.  Hence  open  steam,  as  throwing  in  water  into  the  mass,  cannot  be  applied, 
nor  can  salt,  so  useful  an  agent  In  the  former  manufacture,  be  used,  as  it  would  tend  to  ' 
separate  the  soap  from  the  Yje,  while  a  thorough  combination  is  essenlial.  The  making ' 
of  soft-soap  requires  much  experience  and  nicetv,  it  being  so  easy  to  overdo  the  supply 
of  alkali,  which  cannot  liftppen  in  hard-soap.  A  ton  of  materials,  consisting  of  1900  lbs. 
offish  Of  other  oil,  with  340  lbs.  tallow,  is  put  into  the  soap-pan  with  2Sl>  gallons  of 
.American  potash  lye  of  such  strength  that  6,600  grains  of  real  potash  are  in  each.  After 
being  boiled  by  the  heat  of  a  furnace,  and  well  beat  down  on  the  surface  to  keep  in 
lionnds  the  frothy  mass,  a  stronger  lye,  containing  about  8,700  grains  of  potash  per  gal- 
lon, is  added  at  short  intervals,  and  tbe  boiling  carried  on  until  the  workman  a.<<certnins 
by  taste  and  appearance  that  the  soap  is  perfect.  The  tallow  serves  to  give  consistency 
to  the  soap,  ana  also  produces  white  specks  of  stearate  of  potash,  which  much  enhance 
its  appearance. 

SOAP,  MbdicaIi  usbb  of.    The  only  kind  of  soap  that  should  be  used  internally  Is 
tcittte  soda  soap.    It  is  prepared  from  caustic  soda  and  either  olive  or  almond  oil.     In  its  | 
purest  stale  it  is  called  medfrinal  soap, while  in  its  less  pure  forms  it  is  known  ns  Allcant,  ' 
Venice,  or  Spnnish  soap.    When  properly  made,  it  should  be  perfectly  soluble  in  pure 
water  and  in  alcohol.    It  is  chiefly  employed  to  form  pills  of  a  gently  aperient  and  ant- 
artd  action.    Pills  containing  n  combination  of  soap  and  dried  carbonate  of  soda  are  of ' 
great  use  in  certain  forms  of  gravel.    Soap  is  often  added  to  pills  ns  an  adjuvant,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  them  from  becoming  hard  and  insoluble.     White  soap  affords' 
already  antidote  in  cases  of  pvlsoning  with  the  strong  mineral  acids.    Sc^toap  otight-to 
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Ik  made  'vrith  olivo  oil  and  potaatt,  and  it  ebonld  b«  of  yellotrish^wbite  color,-  inodorous, 
and  of  tiie  consistence  of  tbicli  Loney.  It  is  of  great  service  as  an  external  application; 
eitlier  alone  or  in  association  wiili  sulpliuret  of  potasU  and  other  remedies,  in  variofU 
cutaneous  aflectious. 

80APBEBBT,  Sapijidu*  taponaria,  a  West  Indian  tree  of  the  natural  orAcrtcvpindacea, 
the  pulp  of  the  fruit  of  which  is  used  instead  of  soap  in  washing.  This  property  belongs 
to  other  species  of  the  same  genus.  With  tlie  exception  of  8.  marffinatut,  found  in  the 
southern  states  of  North  America  the  genus  is  entirely  tropical.  The  use  of  the  pulp  as 
soap,  if  often  repeated,  is  apt  to  injure  linen;  but  it  is  capable  of  cleansing  as  much  linen 
as  sixty  times  its  weight  of  soap.  Each  fruit  contains  a  nut  of  a  shining  blnck  color: 
These  nuts  are  very  bard,  and  were  formerly  imported  into  Europe  to  be  marie  into  waist- 
coat buttons,  Ixiing  tipped  witli  silver  or  otlier  metal.  They  were  little  liable  either  to 
be  injured  by  wearing  or  to  be  broken. 

SOAP-STONE.    See  Stbatttb. 

SOAF-TIST.  This  test,  for  which  science  is  indebted  to  prof.  Clark  of  Aberdeen,  is 
now  universally  employed  for  determiuing  the  degree  of  hardness  of  water.  Every  one 
knows  how  much  more  readily  a  lather  is  formed — as,  for  example,  in  wasliiug  the  bands 
— with  soft  than  with  hard  water.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  earthy  l^ses  of  the 
hard  water  displacing  the  alkaline  bases  of  the  soup,  and  forming  compounds  insoluble 
in  water.  This  is  the  foundation  of  the  soap-test.  A  hard  water  of  known  strength  is 
first  prepared  by  dissolving  16  gi-ains  of  pure  carbonate  of  lime  in  pure  hydrochloric  acid, 
ofvaporntiug  to  diyness,  and  dissolving  the  resulting  chloride  of  calcium  in  a  gallon  of 
distilled  water.  This  gallon  of  chloride  of  calcium  solution  accurately  represents  a  natural 
water  whose  hardness  is  due  to  16  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  a  gulion.  A  solution  of 
soap  in  proof-spirit  is  next  prepared  of  sdch  strength  as  tliat  a  quantity  of  it  wliicb  will  fill 
88  measures  of  a  volumetric  tube,  each  measure  of  which  contains  10  grains,  will  be 
exactly  able  to  convert  1000  grains'  measure  of  the  standard  solution  of  hard  water  into 
the  earthy  soap  descrilied.  This  point  is  thus  ascertnincd :  Tlie  bard  water  is  placed  in 
a  stoppered  bottle,  and  the  soap  solution  added  to  it  by  degrees,  the  bottle  being  shaken 
after  each  addition,  when  a  bubble  will  form,  which  rapidly  disappears  so  long  us  any 
,  lime  is  present;  but  when  ot  last  it  is  all  used  up,  a  froth  of  soap  bubbles  remains  after 
hard  shaking,  such  as  to  last  unbroken  for  three  minutes.  If,  now,  a  given  sample  of 
water  be  examined,  and  this  point  is  reached  at  the  expense  of  tlie  entire  83  measures,  it 
is  a  water  of  16  degrees  of  hardness.  Now,  perfectly  soft  water  consumes  2  mensnresof 
the  soap  solution  before  permanent  bubbles  are  formed,  so  that  a  water  of  16  degrees  of 

1 A 

hardness  has  in  reality  only  consumed  80  measures  of  the  soap  solution.     But  ^  —  0.53; 

lience,  if  any  given  measures  of  the  soap-test  be  used  in  estimating  the  hardness  of  a 
water,  we  must  first  subtract  2  from  the  amount,  and  then  multiply  by  0.08;  and  the 
result  will  give  us  the  degree  of  hardness.  For  example,  let  a  given  sample  re<]Hire  37 
measures  of  the  soap  test.  On  subtracting  2  and  raultiplying  by  0.63,  we  find  its  hard-> 
ness  to  be  13.25.  Clark's  Soap-test  Table  for  Hardness  of  Water  is  given  in  tlie  articl« 
"  Soap-test"  in  Enight's  Enghah  OycU/padid;  and  full  details  regai-ding  the  mode  of  work- 
ing the  test,  to  determine  the  amount  of  lime,  magnesia,  soda,  sulphuric  acid,  and  pure 
carbonic  acid,  are  given  in  Dr.  Parkes's  Manual  of  Practical  //ygiem  (Lond.  18G4). 

80AFW0BT,  Saponaria,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natund  order  caryophf/llaeeee,  having  a 
cylintlrictl  or  ventricose  5-tooihcd  calyx,  without  any  outer  calyx  or  attendimt  liractese; 
five  undivided  petals  with  long  claws,  ten  stamens,  two  stigmas,  and  a  capsule  opening- 
at  tlie  top  by  four  valves.  Some  of  the  species  have  very  beautiful  flowers.  8.  cnlahriett 
has  of  late  become  one  of  the  most  favorite  annuals  of  cur  flower-gardens. — Conntoir 
SoAPWORT  (S.  offleinalu)  is  found  on  waysides,  in  thickets,  and  on  the  banks  of  streams, 
in  most  parts  of  Europe,  although  it  is  a  somewhat  doubtful  native  of  Britain,  Both  the 
root  and  the  leaves  contain  snpooine  (q.v.),  in  consequence  of  which  they  arc  sometimes 
employed  for  washing.  The  brownish-red  color  of  the  bark  of  the  root,  however,  is  apt 
to  tinge  while  articles.  The  root  of  this  plant  lins  also  medicinal  properties,  being  aperi- 
ent, resolvent,  and  alterative.    It  is  sometimes  sold  as  Red  SoAP-itoOT. 

Nearly'' allied  to  the  genus  mponaria,  but  having  an  angular  calj'X  and  a  5-Yalved' 
cspeulc,  IS  the  genus  pypsophUa,  some  species  of  which  are  called  SoAP-nooT,  and  con- 
tain much  saponin,  "rhus,  the  EoTPTiABt  Soap-root  ((?.  struifiium),  and  the  SPAKisff 
Soap-root  (tf.  Jliepaniea),  called  Jabonera  in  Spain,  have  been  employed  for  washingi 
from  time  immemorial,  and  the  roots  not  having  ii  dark  rind  can  be  used  for  washing 
white  articles,  and  are  to  some  extent  an  article  of  commerce,  being  used  for  silken 
and  other  stuffs,  the  colors  of  which  will  not  bear  the  application  of  soap.  The  roots  of 
IfehnU  dvriea,  one  of  the  most  common  British  plants,  possess  the  same  properties  in  an 
inferior  degree. — The  bark  of  quiUaja  aapanaria,  a  Chilian  tree  of  the  natural  order 
Botacea,  contains  much  saponin,  is  generally  used  for  washing  in  Chili  and  Peru;  and 
there  forms  a  considerable  article  of  commerce. — Some  of  the  tropical  South  Sea  islands' 
produce  a  species  of  vine  (vitin  saponaria),  the  stem  of  which,  especially  the  thicker' 
part,  cut  into  pieces,  and  softened  by  cooking  on  hot  stones,  produces  in  water' a  rich 
lather  almost  equal  to  that  of  soap.    See  also  Solasuh. 
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eOBSHTO  is  merely  «  modlflcation  of  the  ordinnry  movementB  of  respiration  excited 
by  muau:!  cmoiious.  It  is  tlie  consequence  of  n  scries  of  sUorl  convulsive  contnictions 
of  llio  diapUragm,  and  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  closure  of  the  gloiiis,  tempoi-arily 
proventiug  tiic  cutraucc  of  air  into  the  lungs. 

80BBAON,'  a  village  on  the  left  bank  of  tlic  Sutlej,  25  m.  e.ti.e.  of  Ferozpur,  near 
which  on  Feb.  10,  1846,  a  most  obstinate  battle  was  fought  between  the  IJritisii  nnny  of 
J5,000  men,  under  sir  Hugh  Goiigh,  and  a  Sikh  force  uumlx-ring  30,000.  The  Sikhs 
were  strongly  intrenched,  and  vigorou-sly  resisted  the  attacks  of  their  opponents,  but  the 
courage  and  perseverance  of  the  latter  ultimatoly  gave  them  the  mastery;  the  various 
earthworks  were  captured  in  succession,  and  the  Biklis  driven  across  the  Sullej,  with  a 
loss  in  killed,  wousided,  and  drowned  of  13,000.  Gough  immediately  followed  up  lus 
victory  l)y  crossing  into  the  Punjab  in  pursuit  of  the  fleeing  enemy. 

SOCAGE,  or  Soccagk  (originally  lUafordsocn,  seeking  a  lord;  whence  we  have  also 
toe,  a  right  of  holding  a  court),  a  tenure  of  lands  in  England,  of  which  the  characteristic 
feature  is,  that  the  service  is  fixed  and  determinate  in  quality,  thereby  diffeiiug  both  from 
knight-service  and' from  villeinage.  It  was  originally  peculiar  to  the  Anglo-Danish  dis- 
trict* of  England.  At  the  time  when  the  allodial  tenure  was  converted  into  immediate 
dependence  on  the  crown,  this  tenure  seems  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  necessity  for  com- 
mendation orscekiiis;  a  lord.  In  Domesday,  socmen  are  often  mentioned  as  bou.id  "to 
seek  a  lord,"  or  free"  to  go  with  their  lanl  where  they  pleased.  The  socmen  of  Stam- 
ford are  said  to  be  free  to  seek  a  lord,  being  only  liable  to  the  king  for  the  toll  attaclied 
to  them  as  iiiliabilanu  of  a  borough.  The  obligation  of  socage  in  its  origin  has  been 
compared  to  the  mutual  bonds  of  allegiance  of  Liter  times  so  common  in  the  highhinds 
of  Scotland,  and  known  as  bonds  of  manrent  (see  Manrbxt).  Three  kinds  of  socage 
have  been  enumerated  as  existing  at  a  later  period— viz.,  free  and  common  socage,  soc- 
age in  ancient  tenure,  and  socage  in  base  tenure!  The  second  and  third  kind  are  equivar 
lent  to  tenure  in  ancient  demesne  and  copyhold  tenure  (see  Ukubsnk,  ancient  and 
Copyhold),  and  the  first  is  what  has  generally  and  more  properly  iieen  denominated  soc- 
age, where  the  services  were  both  certain  and  honorable.  Besidss  fealty,  which  the 
socager  was  bound  to  do  when  required,  he  was  obliged  to  give  atteudaucc  at  the  court 
baron  of  his  lord,  if  he  held  one,  either  for  a  manor  or  for  a  seigniory  in  gross. 

By  an  act  passed  during  the  commonwealth,  and  conflrmsd  alter  the  restoration  by  13  . 
Car.  II.  c.  21,  tenure  by  knight-service  was  abolished,  and  all  lands  except  church-lands 
held  in  free  alms,  were  directed  to  be  held  in  free  and  common  socage,  which  is  now 
(with  that  exception)  the  universal  tenure  of  real  property  in  England  and  Ireland. 

Socage  tenures  are  unknown  in  Scotland,  where,  unless  at  a  very  early  period,  they 
never  existed. 

SOOIALISK,  the  name  given  to  a  class  of  opinions  opposed  to  the  present  organization 
of  society,  and  which  seeks  to  introduce  a  new  distribution  of  property  and  labor,  in 
which  organized  cooperation  i-atiicr  tlian  eomp«<iKioA  should  be  the  dominating  principle, 
under  the  conviction  that  the  happiness  of  the  race,  and  especially  of  the  classes  with- 
out capital,  would  be  benefited  tliereby.  Historically  considered,  socialism,  like  many 
of  the  significant  phenomena  of  our  age,  is  a  product  of  the  French  revolution.  That 
terrible  outburst  of  popular  discontent  is  mos^ properly  regarded  as  an  nnnrehic  attack 
on  the  social  system  that  had  its  roots  in  the  feudalism  of  the  middle  ngps.  The  furiotia 
hatred  of  tlie  court  and  the  aristocracy,  the  passionate  love  of  the  "people,"  of  "human- 
ity," of  "liberty,"  though  called  forth  by  special  circumstances,  and  never  formally 
worked  out  into  a  theory  of  social  life,  virtually  contained  in  themselves  the  germs  of 
all  later  proposed  orgadizations.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  right  of  freely  and  fully  enjoy- 
ing life,  property,  and  political  independence  was  limited  to  a  favored  few;  while  the 
great  masses  were  condemned  to  dumb  servitude,  and  a  perpetual  minority.  Even  the 
industrial  population  did  not  recognize  the  Bocialistic  idea.  Tlie  members  of  tlie  differ- 
ent guilds  or  fraternities  claimed  exclusive  right  to  exercise  certain  branches  of  industry, 
and  probably  the  great  majority  of  the  inliabitants  of  a  town  remained  in  a  disregarded 
and  dependent  state.  Amid  such  social  conditions,  resting,  as  they  did,  on  a  iKslief  ia 
the  necessity  of  different  distinct  ranks,  the  free  action  of  individual  life,  and  even  the 
vital  progress  of  the  whole  community,  became  well-nigh  impossible.  We  have  not 
space  here  to  trace  the  course  of  the  various  minor  reforms  that  weakened  thcaulbority 
01  the  mediaeval  theory  of  life;  but  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  six-cidatious  of  the 
political  philosophers  of  the  18th  c.  in  France,  England,  and  Germany,  as  operating 
powerfully  in  favor  of  a  new  social  system,  in  which  the  idea  of  humanity  (assuming, 
at  the  French  revolution,  as  we  have  observed,  the  concrete  form  of  the  "  people")  stands 
out  prominently.  Nevertheless,  the  first  shape  that  the  modern  spirit  of  industry  took 
was  not  socialistic,  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  of  the  term ;  it  was  rather  individuali»- 
tic,  and  found,  as  it  still  finds— for  it  is  yet  the  prevailing  theory — its  natural  expressioa 
in  such  proverbs  as,  "  A  fair  field,  and  no  favor;"  "  Every  one  for  himself,  and  Cted  for 
us  all."  But  still,  even  this  lawless  individualism  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  protest  against 
the  false  c2a«s-legi8lation  of  preceding  times,  and  as  an  nssertioa  of  the  absolute  right  of 
each  member  of  todely  to  a  share  in  tlie  general  welfare.  That  it  has  not  universally  com- 
mended itself  to  civilized  mankind  as  a  perfect  system,  is  demonstrated  by  the  apmar- 
ance  and  temporary  popularity  of  such  schemes  of  society  as  those  of  Owen  (q.v.),  Fou- 
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rier  (q.v.).  St.  Simon  (q.v.),  and  the  enfhnsiasrii  excited  nt  intcrvdla  in  different  parts  of 
Europe  by  the  promulgation  of  extreme  communistic  opinions.  See  OosmuNisM.  It  is 
objected  to  socialism,  under  its  varioii.s  fomis,  Ihnt  it  maizes  Iiuman  happiness  too  mucit 
dependent  on  material  Ratifications;  that  it  robs  man  of  that  energj-  that  springs  from 
ambition;  that  it  imphilosophloall}' ignoa>s  an  individualism  and  inequality  to  which 
nature  herself  lias  given  her  inviolable  sanction;  and. that,  by  the  abolition  of  socrial 
rewards  and  punisliiucnts,  it  neither  holds  out  any  hope  to  the  industrious,  nor  excites 
any  apprehension  among  the  indolent.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  admit  that  llie 
vigorous  assertion  of  socialistic  principles  has  led  men  to  a  more  liberal  and  generous  vie».' 
of  humanity  as  a  whole.  Moreover,  it  has  forcibly  called  public  attention  to  numerous 
evils  that  have  sprung  up  along  with  the  modem  development  of  industry,  for  which  ua 
remedy — not  even  a  name — had  been  provided;  to  the  vital  interdependence  of  all 
classes;  and  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  individual  or  "selfish"  system,  as  it  has  been 
called,  to  redress  the  wrongs  or  cure  the  evils  that  inevitably  spring  from  its  own 
unchecked  operation.  The  recent  spread  of  socialistic  opinions  in  Germany,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  two  attempts  made  on  the  life  of  the  emperor,  has  led,  in  1878.  to 
special  and  stringent  legislation  designed  to  check  the  growth  of  socialism.  In  1878  it 
was  qomputed  that  there  were  in  Germany  75  socialistic  publications,  with  lSo,OOU 
regular  subscribers.    See  CoMMUNrsM. 

SOCIAL  SOtEHCE,  a  name  that  has  of  late  years  been  given  to  the  study  of  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  social  improvement  of  the  community.  A  society  called  "  the  national 
association  for  tlie  promotion  of  social  science"  was  first  organized  at  a  meeting  which 
was  held  under  lord  Brougham's  auspices  in  July,  1867,  to  consider  the  best  means  of 
uniting  togetlier  all  those  mtercsted  in  (ocial  improvement.  The  annual  nieeliuga  have 
heen  held  each  year  at  a  different  place.  The  association  as  now  constituted  compri.«es 
Ave  sections — 1.  Jurisprudence  and  amendment  of  the  law  (sub-section,  repression  of 
crime);  2.  Education;  8.  Health;  4  Economy  and  Trade;  5.  Art.  The  association 
aims  at  promoting  improvement  in  all  matters  fulling  within  tiicse  departments,  by  means 
of  bringing  together,  for  free  discussion,  societies  and  individuals  interssted  lu  social 
problems. 

SooiOLOOT  is  the  somewhat  barbarous  name  that  has  of  late  been  used  to  denote  tha 
study  of  the  origin,  organization,  and  development  of  human  society. 

SOCIAL  'WARS — wars  with  locii  or  allies.  The  most  important  social  war  v,-as  Ix?- 
Iween  Rome  and  the  Italian  peoples,  such  as  the  Samnites,  Peligni,  Marsi,  etc.,  who 
desired  to  be  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizenship.  M.  Livius  Drusus,  who  had  lieen 
the  advocate  of  the  Italian  nationalities,  was  assassinated  b.c.  91.  The  Italian  allies  of 
Rome  at  once  revolted,  and  the  three  years'  war  that  followed— during  which  over 
300,000  men  are  said  to  have  lost  their  lives— though  the  Romans,  under  Marius  tnd 
Sulla,  inflicted  terrible  losses  upon  the  allies,  was  substantially  a  victory  for  the  latter, 
who  eventually  were  granted  tne  rights  demanded.  Athens  had  two  social  wars,  the 
first  with  the  allied  cities  of  Cos,  Chios,  and  Byzantium,  whose  independence  was  secured 
B.C.  857-55 ;  the  second  between  Athens  and  the  .^tolian  and  Achojan  leagues  b.c.  220-17. 

8001ETIJS8  are  associations  of  individuals  for  the  promotion  or  nccomplishment  of 
some  particular  object.  Such  objects  are  numerous,  including  the  promotion  and  iuvc.<- 
tigation  of  almost  every  well-reoognizcd  branch  of  science,  art,  and  literature;  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge,  religion,  and  morality;  intercourse  between  those  of  the  same  pro- 
fession or  trade ;  the  removal  of  legal  grievances;  mutual  aid  in  case  of  distress;  and 
an  abundance  of  other  aims,  which  are  either  bcnefioial  to  the  genertd  public  or  to  the 
memliers  of  the  society  alone.  In  Great  Britain  any  number  of  persons  may  agree  to 
constitute  themselves  a  society  if  the  object  of  their  union  is  Ic^il.  Those  whose  ol>- 
jects  are  scientific  or  literary  are  occasionally-  called  academiet  (q.  v.),  and  under  this  .or 
their  own  special  names  will  be  found  notices  of  the  chief  so<-ielies  at  present  existing. 
"  Secret "  societies  for  the  accomplishment  of  some  object  which  involves  a  subversion 
of  existing  political  aiTangements,  spring  up  from  time  to  time  in  France,  Ireland, 
Italy,  etc. 

SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE.  A  society  formed 
in  1898  in  the  English  church,  having  for  Its  object  Christian  education  in  England  and 
WaleS,  and  the  spread  of  the  Bible  in  the  colonies.  The  orieinator  of  it  was  a  clerify- 
man.  Dr.  Thomas  Bray.  In  1709  this  society  aided  the  Damsh  tnission  at  Tranquebar. 
The  Tanjore  mission  in  1726,  and  that  fttTrichinoi)oly  in  1763,  where  Schwartz  lalwred, 
were  sustained  by  it.  After  the  organization  of  other  societies  for  the  express  purpose 
of  ptopagating  the  gospel  in  foreign  lands  this  society  confined  itself  to  the  circulniion 
of  Bibles,  tracts,  prayer-books,  etc.  It  has  branch  societies  in  various  parts  of  Great 
Britain. 

SOCIETY  ISLAHD8.  a  small  archipelago  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  in  lat  16"  to  18' 
s.,  long.  148°  to  155°  w.,  is  formed  of  a  number  of  islands,  of  which  the  greater  numlier 
arc  under  French  nile.  Exclusive  of  islets,  the  group  is  formed  of  13  islands — TalintI  or 
Otahcite,  Maitia,  Eimeo.  Maiaoiti.  Tetunroa,  Otaha-i  Marua,  Tuba,  Loi-d  Howe's  island. 
Scilly  island,  Huuhinc,  Raiatea,  and  Bornbora.  The  three  last,  with  their  dependencies, 
are  not  under  the  French:  protectorate,  but  arc  each  an  independent  state.  Area  Cf>ti- 
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mated  at  580  sq.m. ;  pop.  about  30,000.  All  the  islands  closely  resemble  each  other  in 
appeurance.  They  are  mouutainous  in  the  interior,  with  tracts  of  low-lying  and  cxtru- 
ordinarily  fertile  land  occupying  the  shores  all  round  from  the  base  of  tiic  mountains  to 
the  sea.  They  are  surrounded  by  coral  reefs,  ni-c  abundantly  watered  by  streams,  and 
enjoy  a  temperate  and  agreeable  climate.  Almost  every  tropical  vegetable  and  fruit 
known  is  grown  here,  but  agriculture  is  in  a  backward  state.  The  animals  are  Uiose 
usually  found  in  the  South  Sea  i:ilands.  The  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Malay  race, 
are  anablc,  ingenious,  and  hospitable,  but  volatile  and  sensual.  The  practice  of 
tattooing  has  almost  wholly  disappeared,  and  the  native  costume  now  closely  resembles 
that  of  civilized  nations.  There  are  now  no  native  manufactures,  these  Iiaviug  been 
entirely  superseded  by  imported  goods.  Cocoa-nut  oil,  oranges,  lime-juice,  kauri  shells, 
and  pearl  shells  are  the  principal  articles  exported;  and  cocoa-nuts  arc  the  general 
article  of  barltr  throughout  the  islands  for  calicoes,  cotton  cloth,  knives,  cordage, 
groceries,  etc.,  which  are  imp<jrted  chiefly  from  Tahiti.  The  exports  from  Tahiti,  we 
principal  isbtnd,  amounted  in  1871  to  £110,000,  and  the  imports  to  £120,000. 

Tahiti  is  said  to  have  been  visited  as  early  as  1600.  Capt.  Cook  reached  it  in  1769, 
and  discovered  many  of  the  other  islands  of  the  archipelago,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Society  islands  in  honor  of  the  Royal  society  of  London.  In  1707  the  first 
miNsionship  tilted  out  by  the  newly  formed  London  missionary  society  'arrived  at 
Tahiti.  After  19  years  of  apparently  fruitless  labor  the  influence  of  the  missionaries 
began  to  be  felt,  and  soon  afterward  became  so  powerful  as  to  be  almost  paramount  A 
quarrel  between  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catliolic  missionaries,  who  thought  it  better 
to  enter  upon  ground  already  occupied  by  Protestants  than  to  take  up  new  ground  for 
themselves,  occasioned  the  interference  of  France  in  favor  of  the  latter,  and  the  Island 
of  Tahiti  was  taken  posM»ision  of  in  the  name  of  Louis  Philippe  by  a  strong  French  force 
in  1844.  All  the  ixissessions  of  the  native  ruler — who,  however,  still  enjoys  nominal 
siutlioritj- — were  afterward  placed  imder  the  protection  of  France,  and  the  Societv 
islands,  though  still  nominally  n  protected  state,  may  be  considered  as  virtually  a  Frendt 
colonial  possession.  Many  of  the  Protestant  missionaries  left  the  island  in  consequence 
ff  t!ic  interference  of  tlie  French  authorities  with  their  labors.  Some,  however, 
remained,  and  the  congregations  continued  to  meet.  An  application  to  the  British  gov- 
ernment p«)cured  a  concession  on  the  part  of  the  French  government  of  some  of  the 
rights  of  religious  liberty,  which  had  been  taken  away  by  the  local  authorities. 

BOCnnrs,  the  name  of  two  celebrated  heresiarchs,  uncle  and  nephew,  who  have  given 
name  to  u  sect  of  Christians,  the  Socinians,  better  known,  however,  as  Unitarians  (q.v.). 
— L>;lii's  Socixus,  the  elder  of  the  two,  was  b.  at  Sienna,  in  Tuscany,  in  1525,  and 
belonged  to  n  fundly  that  had  long  been  distinguished  for  its  cultivation  of  literature  and 
science.  His  father,  Marianus  Socinus,  was  an  able  lawyer,  and  designed  his  son  for 
the  same  profession.  But  Liellus  soon  displayed  a  strong  preference  for  theological 
i:iqtiirj',  and  In  order  to  letter  prosecute  bis  biblical  studies  he  made  himsulf  familiar 
with  Greek.  Hebrew,  and  Arabic.  The  only  result  of  his  legal  trahiing  that  one  can 
<'jscem  is  an  obstinate  aversion  to  believe  an;^thins:  "unreasonable."  The  principles  of 
llic  reformation  had  fksvly  found  their  way  into  Italy,  and  in  1546  a  secret  society  was 
fornie<l  nt  Viocnza  for  the  discusaon  of  religious  questions.  It  was  composed  of  40  per- 
rmm.  diktinguislird  by  tlieir  rank,  their  occupations,  and  their  titles.  Socinus  was 
admitted  a  memlicr.  The  eonclosions  at  which  they  arrived  were  unfavorable  to  the 
dogma  of  the  Trinity,  which  they  held  to  have  been  borrowed  by  the  early  church  from 
the  spcculalions  of  Greek  philosophers.  The  purpose  of  their  meetings  together  having 
l)cen  discovered,  the  society  broke  up.  Some  of  the  membeis  were  arrested  and  put  to 
death,  others  sought  safety  in  flight  Among  the  latter  was  Socinus,  who  traveled  in 
France.  England,  Holland,  Germany,  and  Poland,  making  the  acquaintance,  and  acquir- 
ing the  esteem,  of  many  transalpine  scholars,  and  flnally  settled  in  Zurich,  where  he 
died  in  1562,  when  only '87  years  of  age.  Lselius  Socinus,  unlike  most  heretics,  was  a 
prudent  and  reticent  man.  His  speech  at  least  never  bewrayed  him;  but  in  his  corre- 
spondence witih  his  Italian  relatives  and  friends  he  showed  himself  an  ardent  and  elo- 
qnent  disputant,  and  made  not  a  few  proselytes.  Once,  in  a  moment  of  mistaken  con- 
fldence.  he  disclosed  himself  to  Calvin,  who  grimly  warned  him  to  get  rid  of  his  "itch 
of  lnquir\'."  lest  he  should  "draw  on  himself  great  torments."  In  the  same  vear  occuirud 
the  murder  of  Servetus.— See  lUgen's  VUa  LaM  Soeini  (Leip.  1814),  and  Symholat  ad  Vitam 
tt  Boetrinam  IaOH  Soeini  (Leip.  1826). 

SociNcs,  FATrsTBB,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  the  son  of  Alessandro  Socinna,  and 
WHS  also  born  nt  Siena,  Dec.  5,  1689.  By  the  mother's  side  he  was  very  highly  con- 
nected, but  having  lost  his  parents  while  still  younc,  bis  education  was  carelessly  con- 
ductetl;  and  ho  himself,  at  a  later  period,  lamented  the  imperfection  of  his  scholastic  CTil- 
ture.  His  want  of  learning,  however,  only  induced  him  to  spenilate  the  more  freely, 
and  thus  it  happened,  partly  from  native  bias,  and  partly  from  his  uncle's  ejjistolary 
arguments,  that  Faiistus  was  a  heretic  and  anti-Trinitarian  before  he  was  out  of  his  teens. 
In  1669,  when  only  20  years  of  age,  he  found  It  advisable  to  seek  an  asylum  in  France, 
and  was  living  at' Lyon  when  begot  news  of  his  uncle's  death.  He  immediately  pro- 
ce^cd  to  Zarich,  and  possessed  himself  of  his  relative's  MSS.,  after  which  he  returned 
to  Italy.    He  entered  the  service  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  during  twelve  years 
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eeemed  to  foi^t,  amid  the  cares  of  oflSce  and  the  dissipations  of '  a  court,  tlie  thorn;^ 
questions  of  theology.  But  at  the  expiry  of  that  period,  he  was  seized  witli  a  stronger 
de-sirc  than  ever  to  investigate  the  truths  of  religion,  and  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances, 
procoaded  to  Germany — the  center  of  theological  activity.  In  1674  he  retired  to  Basel, 
to  prosecute  his  studies  more  closely;  hut  a  aisputation  which  he  had  with  u  certain  Fr. 
Pucci  (1578),  obliged  him  to  leave  Switzerland.  At  the  request  of  George  Blandrata,  he 
visited  Transylvania,  where  anti- Trinitarians  were  numerous,  especially  among  the 
nobles,  and  eagerly  sought  (not  without  success)  to  make  converts  to  his  opiuioos.  la 
1579  he  went  to  Poland.  Anti-Trinitarianism  was  even  stronger  there  than  in  Transyl- 
vania, and  Sodnus  soon  obtained  a  great  influence.  He  preached,  and  disputed,  and 
wrote  with  a  zeal  that  Bocinianism  has  seldom  displayed  since.  His  position  in  rela- 
tion to  the  refonnera  was,  that  Lutlier  and  Calvin  had  rendered  great  services  to  the 
cause  of  religion,  but  that  they  had  not  gone  far  enough,  that  the  only  solid  basis  on 
wliich  Protestantism  could  rest  was  human  "  reason,"  that  everything  that  contradicted 
it  should  be  rejected  as  false  and  incredible,  and  tluit  dogmas  that  were  absurd  should 
not  be  allowed  to  shelter  themselves  from  criticism  because  their  defenders  chose  to  call 
them  "  mysteries."  The  Protestants  were  alarmed,  and  the  ablest  among  them  under- 
took publicly  to  confute  Socinus.  A  disputation  was  held  in  the  college  of  Posna,  which 
ended  in  Soduus  reducing  ail  his  opponents  to  silence;  but  they  retaliated  (after  the 
unscnipulous  fashion  of  the  times)  by  trumping  up  against  their  vanquislier  a  cliarge  of 
sedition,  wliich,  although  ridiculously  groundless,  made  it  necessary  for  Socinus  to  with- 
draw from  CJracow.  While  living  in  retirement  on  the  estate  of  a  Polish  noble,  Chris- 
topher Morszlyo,  he  married  the  daughter  of  his  protector.  She  seems  to  have  been  A 
tiMid'jr  and  nffectionate  wife;  and  wlien  Sucinus  lost  her  in  1587,  he  almost  brolce  bis 
heart  tlirough  grief.  About  this  period  his  property  in  Italy  was  couflscated;  but  he  liad 
powerful  and  wealthy  friends  in  Poland,  who  proved  generous  to  him  in  his  needs.  In 
1588  he  took  part  in  the  synod  of  Brest  (on  the  bordci's  of  Lithuania),  and  combated  all 
the  principal  dogmsis  of  the  church — the  divinity  of  Christ,  propitiatory  sacrifice,  original 
sin,  human  depravity,  the  servitude  of  the  will,  and  justification  by  faith.  In  1598,  on 
the  publication  of  his  De  Jmu  GhriBto  Senators,  his  enemies  stirred  up  the  populace  of 
Cracow  agidnst  him;  and  Socinus  was  pulled  from  a  sick-lied,  and  nearly  murdered. 
Soon  after,  he  left  tlie  city,  and  found  a  refuge  with  one  of  his  friends  in  the  village  of 
Luclavie,  where  he  died,  Mar.  8,  1604.  Socinus's  works  are  no  longer  read ;  but  his  opin- 
ions have  never  wanted  advocates  in  any  Protestant  country.  He  and  his  uncle  may  bo 
regarded  as  precursor^)  of  that  spirit  of  rationalism  which  has  rooted  itself  so  deeply  in 
the  thought  of  the  modem  worid.  See  Przipcow's  Life  of  Socinus,  prefixed  to  a  collec- 
tion of  his  works  in  the  Bib.  Feat.  Polonorum {Amst.  1666);  Bayle's  article  in  the  Dielton^ 
naire;  and  Toulmin's  Memain  of  ilie  Life,  Gliarwster,  «to.  of  F.  ti.  (Loud.  1777). 

SOCLE,  a  plain  plinth,  forming  a  pedestal  for  the  support  of  a  statue,  column,  etc. 

SOCORRO,  a  co.  in  central  New  Mexico,  having  the  state  line  of  Arizona  for  its  w. 
boundary,  and  thsU  of  Texas  for  its  eastaru;  11,500  sg.m. ;  pop.  '70,  6,603—6,884  of 
Amerioaii  birth.  I»  is  drained  bjr  tl»e  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  the  Picos,  and  th3  liead- 
waiurti  of  the  Gila.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  crossed  by  a  range  of  the  Zuni  moun> 
b^ias,  the  Sierra  B(anco,  and  oth^r  spurs.  A  large  proportion  is  unproductive,  but  the 
river  banksand  locahties  improved  by  irrigation  produce  wheat  and  com.  Much  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  vinc-cttliure  and  sheep-raising.  Its  mineral  products  are  gold  and  iron, 
Co.  seat,  Socorro. 

BO'OOTBA,  an  island  near  the  entranos  to  the  gulf  of  Aden,  80  m.  long  and  80  broad. 
Area  npwai-d  of  1000  sq.  miles.  Pop.  5,000,  of  various  races.  The  surface  consists 
for  the  most  part  of  a  table-land  of  from  700  to  800  ft.  high,  and  low  plains  skirt  the 
northern  and  soutliem  shores.  All  the  streams  of  the  islanti,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
rivulets,  are  diy  at  a  certain  season;  but  rain-water  is  collected  in  reservoirs,  and  in  most 
parts  water  can  be  obtained  by  diggiin^  a  few  feet  bekiw  the  surface.  Owing  to  the 
somewhat  unfertile  character  of  the  soil,  most  of  the  districts  are  more  adapted  for  pas- 
ture than  for  agriculture;  but  groin,  fruits,  and  vegetables  are  grown  in  the  eastern  dis- 
trict*. The  aloe  plant  and  the  dragon's-blood  tree  are  the  chief  commercial  producw. 
Soootra  belongs  to  the  suhan  of  Keshin,  who  in  1876  concluded  a  treaty  by  which  in 
respect  of  Socotra,  he  becomes  a  feudstoiy  of  Great  Britain. 

SOCSATES,  tiie  celebrated  Greek  philosopher,  was  b  at  Athens  in  the  year  469 
B.C.  His  father,  Sophroniskos,  was  a  sculptor;  and  he  followed  the  same  profession  in 
the  earlj"^  part  of  his  Hfe.  His  mother,  Pbainarete.  was  a  midwife,  to  whiHi  avocation 
he  was  wont  to  compare  his  own  peculiar  method  of  convei-sational  teaching.  His 
family  was  rcspectalile  in  descent,  but  humble  in  point  of  means.  His  physical  consti- 
ttition  was  robust  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  enabling  him  to  endure  the  nardest  mili- 
tary service^  ond  to  live  his  own  chosen  life  of  superiority  to  all  wants  above  the  barest 
necessaries  of  life.J  While  his  ordiniiry  diet  was  simple  and  abstemious,  he  could,  on 
religions  festivals  or  social  occasions,  tfrink  more  wine  than  any  one  else  without  being 
hitoxicated.  He  had  the  usual  education  of  s\n  Athenian  citizen,  which  included  not 
only  a  knowledge  of  the  mother-tongue,  and  readings  in  ihc  Greek  poets,  but  also  the 
elements  of  arithmetic,  geometry  and  astronomy,  n-s  then  known.  As  a  young  man.  Tab 
frequented  tbe  society  of  thcpfysicaiphilosopiier,  Archciaus(a  disciple  of  Anazagons); 
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but  the  philosophers  that  did  most  to  detennine  his  ovn  gpc-i'  I  tarn  of  mind  must  have 
bvuii  Purmcnidcs  and  "  the  double-tongued  ami  all-objcctin;:: .  cno." 

Exc-epting  in  councctioD  witli  Lis  pliilosopliical  career,  li'>v  circamstances  of  his  life 
arc  kuown.  He  served  ns  a  hoplite,  or  h(>awy-iirtne<i  foot  tioltlier,  at  tlie  siege  of  Potidt»t. 
at  the  battle  of  Deliuin,  and  at  Amphipolis,  and  his  bravery  and  endurance  were  greatly 
extolled  by  lit»  friends.  Ou  twi>  niemorablo  occasions,  lie  ."tood  forward  in  political  life. 
After  t  lie  buttle  of  Arginusa;,  in  406,  the  ten  genei'als  in  coniniiuid  were  publicly  armigned 
for  neglecting  to  olUniu  the  bodies  of  the  killed  to  receive  the  rit<'s  of  iutermcnt.  The 
clamor  for  their  condemnution  was  so  great,  that  the  court  wished  to  proceed  in  viola- 
tion of  tlio  legal  forms;  but  Socrates,  a.s  the  presiding  judge,  firmly  refused  to  ptit  the 
question.  The  otlier  occasiou  was  during  the  tyrnnny  of  the  Thirty,  who  took  un  the 
policv  of  compelling  a  uumlier  of  influential  citizens  to  take  a  part  in  tlieir  illegal 
murders  and  confiscations;  but  Socrates  witlistood  them  at  the  ]>eril  of  his  own  life. 

Somewhere  about  the  middle  period  of  bis  life,  he  relinquished  his  profession  ns  a 
Btatuary,  and  gave  liimself  up  to  the  career  that  made  him  famous.  Deservedly  styled 
a  philosopher,  be  neither  secluded  himself  for  study,  nor  opened  a  school  for  the  regular 
instruction  of  pupils.  He  disclaimed  the  appellation  of  teacher;  bis  practice  was  to  tallc 
or  converse,  "to  prattle  without  end,"  as  his  enemies  said.  "-Early  in  the  morning,  lie 
frequented  tlie  public  walks,  the  gvmnasia  for  l>odily  training,  and  the  schools  where 
youttts  were  receiving  instruction ;  ue  was  to  be  seen  in  the  market-place  at  the  hour  when 
It  was  most  crowded,  among  the  booths  and  tables  where  goods  were  exposed  for  sale. 
His  wliole  day  was  usually  spent  in  this  public  manner.  lie  talked  with  any  one,  youiig 
or  old,  rich  or  poor,  that  sought  to  address  bim,  and  in  the  iieariug  of  all  who  chose  to 
stand  by.  He  visited  all  persons  of  interest  in  the  city,  male  or  female;  his  frienilsbip 
with  Aspasia  is  well  known;  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  cliaptcrs  of  Xcnophons 
MfinonibiUa  recounts  his  visit  to  and  dialogue  with  Thcodotd^a  beautiful  hetara,  or 
female  companion.  Kothing  could  be  more  public,  perpctuiil,  and  indiscriminate  as 
to  persons  than  liis  conversation;  and  ns  it  was  engaging,  curious,  and  instructive  to 
hear,  certain  persons  made  it  their  liabit  to  attend  him  in  public  as  companions  nnd 
listeners.  These  men,  a  fluctuating  body,  were  commonly,  known  as  his  disciples  or 
scholars,  though  neither  he  nor  his  personal  friends  ever  employed  the  terms  UacluT, 
and  din:'/e  to  describe  the  relation  between  them." — Qrotc's  Oietce,  chap.  Ixviii. 

Another  peculiarity  of  Socrates  was  his  persuasion  of  a  special  religious  mission.  He 
had  been  accustomed  all  liii  life  to  hear  what  he  considered  a  divine  voice,  or  preter- 
natural sign,  which  came  to  him  solely  as  a  prohibition  or  warning,  and  never  as  au 
instigation  to  act.  In  deference  to  it,  he  liad  kept  back  from  entering  piiblic  life,  and 
it  caused  him  to  refrain  from  premeditating  the  defense  that  lie  made  on  his  trial.  Ki>r 
was  this  all;  relying,  like  his  countrymen,  on  divine  intimations  by  dreams  and  oracles, 
he  Ixilieved  that  his  mission  had  been  signified  to  him  by  these.  One  omcular  intimation 
in  particular  he  described  in  his  defense  as  the  turning-point  of  his  life.  ^An  admirer 
and  friend  of  his,  Cbserephon,  about  the  time  when  he  began  to  have  some  repute  as  a 
wise  man,  consulted  the  oracle  at  Delplii  as  to  whether  any  man  wa.^  wiser  tlian  Socrates. 
The  priestetw  replied:  "None."  The  answer,  he  said,  perplexed  him  very  much;  for 
he  was  conscious  to  himself  that  he  pos-^esscd  no  wisdom  on  any  subject,  great  or  small. 
At  length,  he  resolved  to  put  tlic  matter  to  the  test  by  taking  measure  of  the  wisdom  of 
other  persons  as  compared  with  his  own.  Selecting  a  leading  politician,  accounted  wise 
by  hiiiiscif  and  b;*  "toers,  he  put  a  series  of  questions  to  him,  and  found  his  supposed 
wisdom  was  no  wisdom  at  Ml.  He  next  tried  to  demonstrate  to  the  politician  himself 
bow  much  he  was  deficient;  but  fonnd  him  impracticable  on  this  bead,  refusing  to  be 
convinced.  He  then  .law  a  meaning  in  the  oracle,  to  the  effect  that  his  superiority  to 
others  lay  not  in  his  wisdom,  but  in  bis  being  fully  conscious  of  his  ignorance.  Ho  tried 
the  same  experiment  on  other  politicians  nnd  rtietors,  then  on  poets,  and  lastly  on  artists 
and  artisans,  and  with  the  same  result.  Thereupon,  he  considered  it  as  a  duty  imposed 
upon  him  bv  the  Delphian  god  to  cross-question  men  of  all  degrees  as  to  tlieir  knowl- 
edge, to  make  them  conscious  of  their  ignorance,  and  thereby  put  them  in  the  way  of 
becoming  wise.  We  shall  see  presently  wherein  this  low  view  of  the  human  intelligence 
differed  from  the  contemptuous  tone  of  a  mere  satirist. 

The  intellectual  characteristics  of  Socrates,  through  whidi  he  influenced  the  whole 
subsequent  course  of  human  thought, . may  lie  stated  imder  three  heads:  1.  Subject, 
2.  Method,  and  8.  Doctrine. 

1.  As  to  subject. — Here  he  effected  a  signal  revolution,  metanhorically  expreaaed  by 
the  saying  of  Cicero,  that  "Socrates  brought  down  philosophy  from  tlie  heavens  to  the 
earth.  .  Tlie  previous  philosophies  consisted  of  vast  and  vague  speculations  on  nature 
as  a  whole,  blending  together  cosmogony,  astronomy,  geometry,  physics,  metaphysics, 
etc.  Socrates  had  studied  these  systems,  and  they  left  on  his  mind  a  feeling  of  empti- 
ness and  iinsuitabilitr  for  any  human  purpose.  It  seemed  to  him  that  men's  endeavors 
after  knowledge  would  be  better  directed  to.  the  htiraan  relationships,  as  involving  men's 
practical  concerns.  He  could  not  go  to  any  public  assemblage  without  hearing  ques- 
tions agitated  respecting  the  just  and  unjust,  the  honorable  and  base,  the  expedient  and 
hurtful;  moreover,  he  found  that  the  opposing  disputants  were,  without  knowing  it, 
verpr  confused  in  their  ideas  as  to  the  meanings  of  those  large  words  in  which  the 
ireightiest  interests  centered.    Accordingly,  he  was  the  first  to  prodaim  tliat "  ttaeproper 
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Study  of  mankind  i8  man ;"  human  nature,  human  duties,  and  human  happiness  iiu.de 
up  u  field  of  really  urgent  and  pi-otitable  inquiry.  In  astronomy  he  saw  a  certaifl  utility 
tor  navigation,  and  for  the  reckoning  of  time,  to  which  extent  he  would  have  it  known 
by  pilots  and  watclimeu;  geometry  vras  useful  in  its  literal  sense  of  land-measuring; 
arithmetic  he  allowed  in  like  maimer  so  far  as  pnictically  useful;  but  general  pliysics, 
or  the  apeculatious  of  philosophers,  from  Thales  downward,  as  to  the  origin  of  all  tilings 
out  of  water,  lire,  air,  et«.,  lie  wholly  repudiated.  "Do  these  inquirers,"  he  asked, 
think  that  they  already  know  human  affairs  well  enough,  that  they  thux  begin  to  meddle 
with  divine?  Do  they  think  that  they  siiall  be  able  to  excite  or  calm  the  winds  at 
pleasure,  or  have  Ihey  no  otlier  view  than  to  gratify  an  idle  curiosity?"  He  considered 
it  not  only  unprofitable  but  impious  to  attempt  to  comprehend  that  department.  The 
gods,  he  thought,  managed  all  those  things  after  their  own  fashion,  and  refused  to  sub- 
mit them  to  invariable  laws  of  sequence,  such  as  men  might  discover  by  dint  of  study; 
the  only  means  of  knowledge  permitted  was  religious  sacrifice  and  prayer,  and  the  con- 
sultation of  the  oracles.  While  this  was  the  appointed  way  in  reference  to  divine 
tilings,  it  was  equally  appointed  that  human  things  should  be  learned  by  diligence  in 
study  and  investigation. 

2  In  regard  to  method,  Socrates  was  the  author  of  still  greater  innovations.  It  was 
to  little  purpose  that  men  applied  themselves  to  human  affairs,  if  tliey  conceived  them 
loosely,  and  with  no  regard  to  evidence.  CSocrates  introduced  at  least  one  element  of 
logical  precision  into  the  handling  of  questions,  by  insisting  on  accuracy  in  definitiou 
and  classification.;  His  mode  will  be  seen  in  the  statement  of  Xcnophon.  "Socrates 
continued  incessantly  discussing  Jiuman  affairs,  investigating — What  i6  piety?  What  is 
impiety!  Wluit  is  the  honorable  and  the  base?  Wliat  is  the  Just  and  the  uulust?  Men 
that  knew  these  mutters,  be  accounted  good  and  honorable;  men  that  were  ignorant  of 
them,  he  assimilated  to  slaves." 

His  iuvestiffatron  thus  took  the  form  of  ascertaining  the  exact  meaning— that  is,  the 
definition— of  die  leading  terms  in  ethics  and  in  politics,  the  settling  of  wlutt  J.  S.  Mill 
calls  the  eonuolation  of  a  general  word,  which  determines  how  to  ap^y  It  rightly  to  each 
individual  case.  The  very  idea  of  defining  a  general  term,  now  so  obvious,  never  seems  to 
have  sn^estcd  itself  to  any  one  previous  to  Socrates.  And  his  manner  of  seeking  out 
.  these defiuiiiuus  is  olsocharacteristic,  and  links  itself  to  his  conversational  method,  ^nd  his 
convicting  men  in  general  of  ignorance  in  things  that  they  thought  tliey  knew.  Profess- 
ing himself  to  be  able  to  furnish  no  exact  definition  (this  professed  ignorance  was  called 
the  Socnitic  irony)  of  justice,  temperance,  courage,  etc.,  and  finding  every  one  else  quite 
confident  in  their  ability  to  supply  the  want,  lie  asked  some  one  to  state  his  definition; 
and  oa  ils  being  giveii,  lie  put  a  few  further  interrogations  (as  he  said)  by  way  of  making 
sure  that  be  undirstood  the  meaning,  but  with  the  speedy  effect  of  driving  the  reapond- 
eut  into  a  humiliating  self-contradiction.  His  method  is  most  fully  exemplified  in  certain 
of  the  Pliitonic  dialogues,  as  the  first  Aldhiadh,  Ladiin,  Ckaimulh,  Ehtthypki-uti,  etc. 
According  to  Xenophon,  be  could  pass  from  his  severe  cross-examining  method,  with  its 
humiliating  shock  of  convicted  ignorance,  and  address  to  his  heai'ers  plain  and  homely 
precepts,  inculcating  self-control,  temperance,  piety,  duty  to  parents,  brotherly  love, 
fidelity  in  friendship,  diligence,  etc. — such  direct  admonitory  influence  being  common 
to  him  with  the  so-ciillcd  sophists.  He  probably  went  beyond  the  ordinary  teaching  of 
the  sophists  in  exhorting  men  "to  limit  their  external  wants,  to  lie  sparing  in  indul- 
gence, and  to  cultivate,  even  in  preference  to  honors  and  advancement,  the  pleasures 
arising  from  a  performance  of  duty,  as  well  as  from  self-examination  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  internal  improvement."  This  strain  of  exhortation,  his  manner  of  life  in  har- 
mony therewith,  and  the  virtual  self-immolation  of  his  death,  may  be  considered  as  the 
conjoint  root  of  the  cynic  and  the  stoic  philosophers. 

As  r^ards  doctrine,  Socrates  was  distinguished  chiefly  by  his  theory  of  virtue. 
Virtue,  he  said,  consisted  in  knowledge.  To  do  right,  was  the  only  road  to  liappineas; 
afad  as  every  man  sought  to  be  happy,  vice  could  arise  only  from  ignorance  or  mistake 
as  to  the  means;  hence  the  proper  corrective  was  an  enlarged  teaching  of  the  conse- 
qiKnces  of  actions. 

We  cannot,  on  any  fair  interpretation  of  knowledge,  regard  this  as  ot)ier  than  a  one- 
sided view.  It  takes  note  of  one  condition  of  virtue,  since  there  can  be  no  right  conduct 
without  understAnding  the  tendency  of  actions,  or,  at  all  events,  the  meaning  of  rules; 
but  it  omits,  what  is  also  e.<;sential.  the  state  of  the  emotions  or  dispo-'^itions,  which  may 
be  directed  either  to  exclusively  sclf-regnrding  ends,  or  to  ends  involving  also  the  gooa 
of  others.  There  is  on  obvious  connection  bi-tween  the  doctrine  and  the  Sccratic  anal- 
«gj'  of  virtue  to  the  professions.  The  virtue  of  an  artisan  is  almost  exclusively  contained 
in  his  skill  or  knowledge;  his  dispositions  can  usually,  though  not  always,  be  depended 
on,  tlirougli  the  pressure  of  his  immediate  self  inieresf.  But  the  practice  of  Socrates 
was  larger  than  his  theory;  for,  as  olre.ndy  remarked,  his  exhortations  were  addressed  to 
men's  feelings  or  sentiments  as  well  as  to  their  intellect.  His  political  doctrines  were 
biased  by  the  same  analogy  of  special  profes^ons.  The  legitimate  king  or  governor 
was  he  alone  that  knew  how  to  govern  well. 

In  the  ye^r  899  B.C.,  an  indictment  was  laid  ngr;unst  Socrates,  in  the  foHowi-ng  teims: 
"Socrates  is  guilty  of  crime:  tirst,  for  not  wondiiping  the  gods  whom  the  city  worships, 
and  for  introducing  new  divinities  of  his  own;  next,  for  corrupting  the  youth,    "nie 
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penalty  dne  is  death.."  The  trial  took  place  before  ii  dlksstcry,  or  law-court,  composed 
of  citizfeii- judges,  like  our  juries,  but  far  more  nnmerous;  the  numl)er  present  geems  to 
have  been  667.  His  defense  is  preservwl  by  Plato,  under  llie  title  Apology  of  Soerate». 
The  tone  of  it,  so  admirable  to  us,  was  sucli  as  to  make  acq\tittal  all  but  impossible, 
•from  the  number  of  enemies  created  by  his  cross-quesUonine  annoyance  of  all  classes  of 
men,  nnd  from  various  other  causes.  He  dwelt  on  his  mission  to  convict  men  of  ignor- 
ance for  their  ultimate  benefit;  pronounced  himself  a  public  blessing  to  the  Athenians; 
declared  that,  if  his  life  was  preserved,  he  would  continue  in  the  same  course;  and 
regarded  the  prospect  of  death  with  utter  iudifferenoe.  By  a  majority  of  either  five  or 
six,  the  charges  were  declared  to  be  proven.  A  vote  had  then  to  be  taken  on  the  aent- 
ence.  By  the  Athenian  practice,  the  accuser  named  a  penalty,  and  the  accused  was 
asked  to  du  the  same;  the  judges  were  restricted  to  one  or  other  of  these.  The  accuser 
named  death.  Socrates,  maintaining  the  same  high  tone,  declared  at  first  that  be 
deserved  the  liighest  public  reward;  but,  on  the  instigation  of  his  friends,  he  ended  by 
proposing  a  trifling  fine.  The  court,  by  a  majority,  decided  for  the  capital  sentence. 
There  was  an  accidental  interval  of  80  days  before  the  execution,  during  which  Socrates 
in  prison  conversed  with  his  friends  as  usual ;  on  the  last  day  occurred  his  conversation 
on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  referred  to  in  the  Platonic  dialogue  called  P/uedon.  He 
then  drank  the  hemlock,  and  passed  away  with  the  dignity  and  calmness  becoming  his 
past  life. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  says  Mr.  Orote,  "  that  the  individual  influence  of  Socrates 
permanently  enlarged  the  horizon,  improved  the  method,  and  multiplied  the  ascendant 
minds  of  the  Grecian  speculative  world,  in  a  manner  never  since  paralleled.  Subsequent 
philosophei-s  may  liave  had  a  more  elaborate  doctrine,  and  a  larger  number  of  disciples 
who  imbibed  their  ideas;  but  none  of  them  applied  the  same  stimulating  method  wiih 
the  sapie  efficacy;  none  of  them  struck  out  of  other  minds  that  Are  whicli  sets  liglit  to 
oriirinal  thought;  none  of  them  ciiher  producsd  in  others  the  pains  of  intellectual  preg- 
nancy, or  extracted  from  others  the  fresii  and  unborrowed  offspring  of  a  really  parturient 
mind."— See  Grote's  Chreeee;  Zeller's  Fhiloi.  d«r  Orieehen. 

SODA.    See  Sodiuh. 

SODA,  Wanufactubb  of.  Soda,  or,  more  correctly,  carbonate  of  soda,  occupies  thi 
chief  place  among  our  leading  chemical  manufactures,  alike  from  its  own  importance, 
and  also  on  account  of  its  influence  on  other  great  chemical  industries,  such  as  glass- 
making,  soap-making,  bleaching,  etc. 

A  native  carbonate  of  soda,  or  rather  a  seaqui-carbouate,  calle()  natron  (q.T.),  is  found 
in  Egypt  and  some  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  Hungary,  several  manufactories  exist 
for  the  purification  of  a  native  soda  found  there.  Formerly,  most  of  the  soda  in  uk 
was  extracted  from  certain  plants;  and  two  kinds  were  known  in  commerce  under  the 
names  of  barilla  (q.v.)  and  kelp  (q.v.). 

But  the  quantity  of  soda  got  from  all  other  sources  is  now  insigniflcanl  in  comparison 
with  that  manufactured  from  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium — see  SoDroM).  The  pro- 
cess was  invented  by  a  Frenchman  named  Leblanc,  and  was  first  made  known  to  the 
world  by  a  commission  of  the  French  republic  in  1794,  although  dating  some  years 
earlier.  It  is  unquestionably  the  mostvaluable  discovery  in  tlie  entire  range  of  chemical 
manufactures;  and  it  has  been  practiced  for  nearly  ninety  years  without  any  important 
alteration.  It  is  Sfid  to  think  that  the  author  of  this  invention  reaped  no  benefit  from  it 
himself,  but  spent  the  last  of  his  days  in  an  hospital,  "  a  wreck  in  fortune,  health,  and 
hope."  Owing  partly  to  the  war  between  Prance  and  England,  and  partly  also  to  the 
existence  of  a  duty  of  £30  per  ton  on  common  salt,  which  continued  for  eight  years 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  Leblanc's  process  was  not  adopted  in  Great  Britain  except  on 
a  very  limited  scale  till  1833.  After  the  repeal  of  the  tax  in  that  year,  Mr.  James 
Muspratt  erected  his  celebi-aled  works  at  Liverpool,  adopted  the  process  in  its  entirety, 
and  succeeded,  after  overcoming  many  difficulties,  in  establishing  in  Great  Britain'a 
chemical  manufacture  which  has  since  become  the  most  important  in  the  world,  and  for 
which  nearly  600,000  tons  of  common  salt  are  npw  annually  required. 

The  object  of  the  soda-process  is  to  separate  the  sodium  of  the  salt,  and  unite  It  with 
oxygen  to  form  caustic  .soda,  or,  what  is  more  generally  done,  to  unite  the  sodium  with 
1)oth  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  to  form  carbonate  of  soda.  The  Beveral  stages  of  the 
process  are  as  follows: 

Firti  Operation — The  Production  of  Sulphate  of  Soda. — The  decomposition  of  the  com- 
mon salt  is  effected  by  treating  it  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  transforms  it  into  sulphate  of 
soda  and  hydrochloric  acid.  This  operation  was  long  conducted  in  a  common  reverbera- 
tory  furnace  (q.v.),  and  the  hydrochloric  acid  was  suffered  to  escape  into  the  air.  Not 
only  was  the  acid  thus  lost,  but  it  destroyed  all  vegetation  in  the  neighborhood  of  soda- 
works,  and  involved  their  owners  in  serious  law-suits  for  damages.  The  great  chimneys 
of  the  St.  RoUox  works,  Glasgow,  and  Mr.  Muspratt's,  Liverpool,  which  are  ncarl.v  SOD  it. 
high,  were  erected  with  a  view  of  curing  this  evil,  but  they  were  found  to  be  ineffectual. 
The  most  improved  furnaces  now  in  use  for  the  purpose  are  built  in  pairs,  and  in  the  front 
part  of  each  there  is  a  shallow  cast-iron  pan,  nine  ft.  in  diameter,  with  a  sheet-iron  cover, 
and  so  built  that  the  fire  may  act  on  the  l)ottoms<and  sides.    Behind  this,  an  oblong  brick- 
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cbamber,  80  ft  by  9  ft..  Is  situated,  with  separate  fire-places,  and  colled  the  salt-cake 
furnace.  Acid  flues  are  led  from  each  compnrtment  of  the  double  furnace  into  one  main 
flue,  which  has  its  outlet  into  a  condensing  tower,  to  be  presently  described.  Separate 
flues  are  also  provided  for  the  conveyance  of  smoke  to  a  main  chimney.  The  furnace  is 
worked  in  the  following  way:  wlien  it  is  properly  hcat«d,  salt  to  Uie  amount  of  lOcwts. 
is  thrown  in  bv  an  opening,  and  about  80  gallons  of  strong  sulphuiic  acid  are  heated 
and  run  in.  The  mixture,  which  is  well  stirred  witli  an  iron  rake,  gradually  thickens, 
and  in  about  an  hour  the  piisty  mass,  not  yet  all  decomposed,  is  pushed  through  the 
opening  into  ilic  siilt-cake  chuml)er.  Here  it  is  spread  out  on  the  sole,  and  miiiniuiued 
at  a  red  heat  for  another  hour,  when  the  whole  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  expelled,  and 
the  conversion  into  sulphate  of  soda  complete.  A  pair  of  furnaces,  about  oue-balf 
larger  than  those  above  described,  will  produce  about  19  tons  of  sulphate  of  soda  in  a 
day,  for  which  16  tons  of  common  salt  are  required.  At  the  St.  Rollux  chemical  works, 
Glasgow,  about  600  tons  of  common  salt  arc  decomposed  weekly. 

A  very  important  part  of  this  operation  is  the  condensation  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
gas,  which  is  disengaged  in  large  volumes  during  the  decomposition  of  the  salt.  As  already 
stated,  it  was  formerly  allowed  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere.  The  acid  flues  convey 
it  to  the  condensing  towers,  which  are  generally  filled  with  pieces  of  burnt  coke,  through 
which  a  supply  of  water  is  kept  running.  The  gas  enters  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  tower, 
passes  upward,  and  descends  the  second,  and  is  gradually  absorbed  by  the  water,  form- 
ing strong  liquid  acid,  which  is  run  out  by  openings  at  the  bottom  of  the  condenser.  So 
perfect  is  the  system  of  condensation  now  in  use  at  some  works,  that  of  the  acid  pro- 
duced by  100  tons  of  pure  chloride  of  sodium  which  should  yield  62  tons,  as  much  as 
68^  tons  have  actually  been  collected;  and  it  has  been  instanced,  as  a  curious  illustratiou 
of  this  in  another  way,  that  Mi'.  Muspratt's  great  works,  which  were  at  one  time  forced 
out  of  Liverpool  as  a  nuisance,  have  been  established  there  again  without  causing  any 
protest.  Nevertheless  such  works  being  still  considered  obnoxious  to  their  neighbor 
hoods,  an  "alkali act"  was  passed  by  parliament  in  July,  1863,  "  For  the  more  effectual 
condensation  of  muriatic  (hydrochloric)  acid  ^  in  alliali  works."  It  compels  every 
manufacturer  of  alkali  to  secure  the  condensation  of  not  less  than  95  per  cent  of  the 
muriatic  gas  evolved  in  his  works,  under  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £60.  This  aot  was 
amended  m  1874  by  which  copper  and  sulphuric  acid  works  were  placed  under  similar 
restrictions.  The  hydrochloric  acid  obtained  in  this  process  is  mostly  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  bleaching-powdcr. 

Second  Operation — Tlie  Gonteroion  of  ike  Sulpliate  of  Soda  into  Black  a»h,  called  alto 
BaUsoda. — This  is  effected  bv  beating  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  coal,  in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  Tlie  proportions  now  used  are  the  same  as  those 
first  recommended  by  Leblanc— viz.,  sulphate  of  soda,  100  parts;  carbonate  of  lime,  100 
parts;  carbon  (charcoal),  55  parts.  But'as  coal  is  employed  in  England  instead  of  char- 
coal, tiie  quantity  used  is  generally  76  to  100  of  each  of  the  other  two  ingrcdieuts.  The 
"balling  furnace"  used  in  this  operation  has  two  beds,  the  one  being  raised  a  few  inches 
above  the  other.  The  waste  heat  ^rom  the  flre-place  is  usually  employed  in  boiling  down 
the  soda-lye.  The  charge  is  thrown  into  tlie  bed  of  the  balling  furaace  away  from  the 
flre-place  after  it  has  been  raised  to  a  bright  red  heat,  and  remains  till  it  becomes  suffi- 
ciently heated  throughout  the  whole  mass.  It  is  then  transferred  to  the  fiiixing  bed,  which 
is  next  the  fire,  and  exposed  to  a  higher  heat,  when  it  shortly  begins  to  soften  and  flux 
into  a  mass  like  dough.  In  about  half  an  hour  the  charge  is  withdrawn  in  a  red-hot 
state  by  the  working  door,  and  received  into  iron  barrows,  where  it  solidifies  into  blocks  of 
crude  soda  termed  ball-soda,  or  black-ash.  Anew  kind  of  balling  furnace,  first  introduced 
at  the  Jarrow  Chemical  works.  South  Shields,  is  now  becoming  extensively  used.  It  differs 
from  the  one  described  in  having  that  portion  of  it  for  receiving  the  mixture  of  sulphate 
of  soda,  coal,  and  lime  in  the  form  of  a  brick-lined  iron  cylinder,  large  enough  in  some 
instances  to  decompose  SO  tons  of  the  sulphate  in  24  hours.  This  cylinder  lies  in  a  hori- 
zontal position,  and  is  made  to  revolve  slowly  by  engine-power.  The  materials  are  intro- 
duced by  means  of  a  hopper;  the  flre-place,  which  &»  not  rotate,  is  placed  at  one  end 
of  the  cylinder;  and  the  arrangement  for  evaporating  the  lye  is  somewhat  similar  to  that 
employed  in  thefurnace  described.  "This  rotary  furnace  admits  of  the  work  being  much 
better  done  than  by  the  older  reverberatory  furnace,  ~aa  it  not  only  saves  labor,  but  pre- 
vents loss  of  soda  by  volatilization. 

In  this  process  there  is  first  a  reduction  of  sulph&te  of  soda  to  sulphide  of  sodium  with 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid;  then  a  conversion  of  the  sulphide  of  sodium  and  carbonate 
of  lime  into  carbonate  of  soda  and  sulphide  of  calcium ;  and  finally  the  excess  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  is  reduced  by  the  carbon' to  caustic  lime  and  carbonic  oxide. 

TAtfri  OperaUan — T?ie  Preparation  of  Carbonate  of  Soda  from  the  Black-Mh,  by  L&tivia- 
lion  and  Evaporation. — For  some  purposes  the  crude  soda,  or  black-ash,  is  used  without 
further  purification;  for  example,  in  the  making  of  soap.  Its  lixiviation  is  efl'ected  by 
the  use  of  a  series  of  iron  tanks,  or  vats,  into  which  it  is  placed  with  water.  Several 
tanks,  each  of  the  capacity  of  600  gallons,  rise  above  one  another  in  successive  sttiges, 
so  that  the  liquor  of  the  highest  can  be  run  into  the  next  lower,  and  so  on.  The  blMik- 
ash  is  introduced  frcah  into  the  lowest  vat;  it  then  passes  from  vat  to  vat,  and  is  taken 
away  exhausted  at  the  highest  one.    The  water,  on  the  contrary,  comes  in  fresh  at  the 
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tup,  and  in  passing  downward  encounters  less  ezliaiisted  ash  in  each  succeeding 
vut,  and  finally  passes  away  from  tlie  lowest  a  fully  saturated  solution.  In  most  soda- 
workg,  the  vats  sii;p  now  arranged  differently,  although  the  ash  may  be  said  to  be  ex- 
hausted in  the  same  way.  In  the  new  arrangement,  the  vats  are  placed  horizontally,  and 
aiivimtage  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  solutions  in  becoming  richer  l>ecomc  also  heavier, 
so  that,  allhough  the  tanks  are  all  On  a  level,  the  water  runs  through  them  with  what  is 
virtually  a  downward  flow.  We  have  not.  space  to  describe  minutely  this  very  elegant 
nnd  economical  plan;  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  it  completely  obviates  the  necessily 
<  f  lifting  the  ash  from  vat  to  vat,  because  any  two  contiguous  ones  can  be  made  at 
tileusiire  the  highest  and  lowest  points,  and,  therefore,  those  of  ingress  and  egress  for  the 
lisiviiiiing  fluid.  "Each  vat, in  due  rotation,  is  emptied  and  refilled;  and  thus  each 
in  turn  successively  occupies  the  highest,  lowest,  and  all  intermediate  points  of  the  de- 
clivity." 

The  next  stage  is  the  evaporation  of  the  soda-lye,  which  is  conducted  in  a  vaiiety  of 
ways.  A  common  method  consists  in  using  the  waste  heat  of  the  balling  furnace,  the 
flume  from  which  passes  over  the  surface  of  the  liquor.  With  proper  manipulation  the 
soda  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  is  raked  out  at  intervals  through  a  side-door,  and  drained 
upon  a  sloping  surface.  > 

The  soda-salts  (chiefly  carbonate  of  soda),  thus  obtained  bv  evaporation  of  tlie  lye. 
contain  caustic  soda,  which  requires  to  be  carbonated,  and  a  little  sulphide  of  sodium, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  get  rid  of.  They  are  accordingly  transferred  to  a  reverberatory 
furnace,  and  calcined,  at  a  moderate  heat,  along  with  sawdust,  or  sometimes  with  small 
coal,  the  mixture  being  stirred  with  iron  paddles.  By  tliis  trealment,  the  caustic  soda  is 
converted  into  carbonate  of  soda,  the  sulphur  is  mostly  expelled,  and  we  now  obtain 
the  noda-iuli,  or  alkali  of  commerce,  which  generally  contains  about  50  per  cent  of  real 
soda,  NaO;  the  other  ingredients,  besides  the  carbonic  acid  with  which  it  is  combined. 
being  chiefly  water,  sulphur,  and  common  salt.  Sometimes  it  is  further  purified,  and  it 
is  tlieu  kuown  as  white  alkali. 

Soda  crystals,  or  what  is  commonly  called  "  washing-soda,"  are  obtained  by  dissolv- 
ing the  soda-ash  in  hot  water,  then  filtering  the  solution  and  boiling  it  till  the  speciflc 
gravity  reaches  1.3,  when  it  is  transfered  to  the  crystallizing  coolers.  Bars  of  wood  or 
iron  are  laid  across  these  vessels  to  sustain  the  mass  of  crystals  which  form,  and  in  teu 
'days  atjnost  tlie  crystallization  is  complete.  Crystals  of  soda  arc  purer  than  soda-asii, 
,  bui  they  are  of  much  less  value,  weight  for  weight,  because  of  the  large  quantity  of 
'  wuier  which  enters  into  their  constitution,  amounting  to  6^  per  cent. 

The  inauufiicture  of  caustic-soda  is  now  an  important  branch  of  the  alkali  trade. 
For  soap-Inal^ing.  bleaching,  and  several  other  purposes,  carbonate  of  soda  requires  to 
be  rendered  caustic  by  quicklime.  Manufacturers  have,  accordingly,  taken  to  the  plan 
of  treating  the  black-ash  liquor  with  hydrate  of  lime,  and  so  obtain  caustic-soda  at  this 
stage,  instead  of  sending  it  into  the  market  as  a  purified  carbonate  of  soda,  for  purposes 
where  it  requires  to  be  decarbonated  again.  Another  plan  consists  in  mixing  a  small 
(quantity  of  chloride  of  lime,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  with  (he  soda-lye  from  the  bhick-aah.  .It 
is  then  concentrated  Into  a  strong  solution,  and  finally  brought  to  the  state  of  a  fused 
mass  in  round  iron  pots  heated  to  redness.  Great  attention  is  now  given  to  the  recovery 
of  sulphur  from  the  enormous  "waste  heaps"  which  accumulate  at  all  large  alkali 
works,  since  there  is  fully  a  ton  of  this  "waste"  produced  for  every  ton  of  commou 
calt  used.  It  consists  largely  of  noxious  sulphides  of  calcium,  and  is  a  source  both  of 
river  and,  in  warm  weather  especially,  of  atmospheric  pollution.  Mond's  process,  or 
some  modification  of  it,  is  usually  adopted.  Some  chemical  changes  arc  first  produced 
in  the  waste  by  the  action  of  common  air,  and  the  sulphur  afterward  precipitated  by 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Various  processes  have  been  at  different  times  proposed,  and  many  have  been  pat- 
ented, for  making  carbonate  of  soda  by  other  methods  than  that  of  Leblunc;  but  only 
one  of  these  has  had  any  measure  of  success.  We  allude  to  what  is  called  the  "  ammo- 
nia process,"  patented  by  Dyer  &  Hemming  in  1838.  Several  improvements — some  of 
them  quite  recent — have  been  made  on  the  original  method,  and  the  process  is  now- 
worked  on  the  large  scale  at  Northwich  in  Cheshire,  and  at  several  places  on  the  conti- 
nent. It  consists  in  treating  a  solution  of  common  salt  with  bicarbonate  of  ammonia, 
by  which  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  produced,  and  the  chloride  of  ammonium  remains  in 
solution.  ' 

Sulphate  of  soda  is  made  at  Widnes,  in  Lancashire,  by  Mr.  Hargreaves's  process  of 
decomposing  bricks  of  common  salt  with  sulphurous  acid  and  steam.  This  method,  by 
avoiding  the  direct  use  of  sulphuric  acid,  saves  the  expense  of  nitrate  of  soda;  and  there 
is  also  a  saving  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  apparatus,  owing  to  the  lower  temperature 
required. 

SODA- WATER.    See  A&katbd  Watebs. 

•  SODERMANLAND,  a  province  of  s.e.  Sweden,  bounded  n.  by  lake  Maelar,  8.e.  bv 
the  Baltic;  2,600  sq.m.;  pop.  '74,  138.696.  The  surface  is  level.  The  soO  is  fertile. 
Agriculture  and  fishing  are  the  chief  occupations.    Capital,  NykOping. 
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M'SItTH  (symb.  Na,  equlv.  83,  spec.  grav.  0.972)  is  one  of  the  motals  of  the  alkalies- 
its  oxide  bL'ius;  soda.  It  propwtieg  closely  resemble  those  of  the  allied  metal,  potassium. 
It  is  of  a  bluish-white  cofor,  is  eomewlmt  more  volatile  than  potassium,  and  further  dif- 
fers from  that  metal  in  having  a  higher  fusing-point  (about  £08°),  a  greater  specific 
gravity,  and  in  not  catching  fire  when  dropped  in  water  (unless  the  water  is  heated), 
although  lilte  potassium  under  similar  conditions,  it  pirtially  decomposes  it  and  liberates 
hydrogen;  and  at  the  same  time  communicates  a  strong  alkaline  reaction  to  the  solution. 
If,  however,  a  piece  of  unsized  paper  is  placed  on  the  surface  of  cold  vvalcr,  and  the 
sodium  be  placed  on  the  paper,  the  metal  takes  fire,  and  burns  with  a  deep  yellow 
flame.  Strictly  speaking  it  is  the  libnruled  hydrogen  rather  than  the  metal  which  buru.s, 
the  yellow  tint  (which  is  characteristic  of  the  sodium  compounds)  being  due  to  a  little 
sodium  volatilized  by  the  heat,  mixing  and  burning  with  the  hydrogen.  When  healed 
in  the  air,  it  burns  with  its  characteristic  yellow  flame,  and  is  converted  into  soda. 
When  exposed  in  vacuo  to  a  red  heat  it  assumes  the  form  of  vapor,  and  admits  of  distil- 
lation. Like  potassium,  it  must  l)e  kept  immersed  'in  naphtha,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
oxidizing  action  of  the  air.  As  a  reducing  agent,  it  is  little  inferior  to  potassium,  and  us 
its  CDmlnning  power  is  lower,  and  it  is  obtained  mucfi  more  cheaply,  it  may  usually 
b'j  advantageously  sub.slituted  for  potassium  in  reducing  "operations.  Sodium  does 
not  occur  in  the  metallic  form  in  nature,  but  its  compounds  are  very  widely  distributed. 
It  is  found  by  far  the  most  abundantly  la  the  form  of  chloride  of  sodium  (or  common 
salt),  bat  it  likewise  occurs  as  albite  or  soda-feldspar,  cryolite  (the  double  fluoride  of 
sodium  and  aluraiiiium,  and  the  principal  source  from  whence  aluminium  is  procured), 
borax  (the  bibontte  of  soda),  trona  (the  sesquicarbonate  of  soda),  and  Chili  saltpeter 
(niti-atc  qf  soda). 

The  uK'thods  of  obtiiining  sodium  are  similar  to  those  already  described  for  obtain- 
ing potas.'iiura.  The  following  procedure  recommended  by  Deville  is  regarded  as  the 
best  for  obtaining  it  in  large  quantity.  Intimately  mix  717  parts  of  dried  carbonate  of 
so  la  with  17.5  parts  of  fluKiy  powdered  charcoal  and  108  p;irts  of  finely  ground  chalk, 
knead  them  into  a  stiff  paste  with  oil,  heat  them  in  a  covered  hron  pot  till  the  oil  is 
decomposed,  and  finally  distil  them  In  an  iron  retort  with  th3  precautions  which  aro 
noticed  in  desoribing  the  preparation  of  potassium  (q  v.).  The  object  of  adding  tho 
chalk  is  to  prevent  tlia  separsition  of  the  cliarcoal  from  the  carbonate  of  soda  when  tha 
latter  fuses.     This  mixture  ought  to  yield  nearly  one-third  of  its  weight  of  sodium. 

With  regard  to  the  history- of  sodium,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  tliat  Duhamel,  ia 
1736,  discovered  that  potash  and  soda  (now  known  to  be  tho  oxides  of  potassium  and 
sodium)  were  distinct  bodies.  Sir  H.  Davy  first  obtained  the  metid  sodiuta  in  1807.  The 
symbol  of  thi^^  metal,  Na,  is  the  abbreviation  of  natrium,  which  is  derived  from  natron, 
one  of  the  old  names  of  native  carbonate  of  soda. 

Sodium  combines  with  all  the  elementary  gaseous  bodies,  and  two  of  these  combina- 
tions— viz.,  those  with  oxygen  and  chlorine,  are  of  extreme  importance  and  value. 

With  ai:.y(7«n,  sodium  forms  two  compouuds — viz.,  an  oxide  (NaO)  and  a  peroxide 
(NaO>).  The  latter  being  of  no  practical  value,  may  be  passed  over  without  neticc. 
The  oxide  (soda)  was  formerly  known  asfouU  or  mineral  alkali,  to  distinguish  it  from 
potash,  which,  from  the  source  from  which  it  was  procured,  was  termed  tagntcMe  alkaii 
Anhydrous  soda  (\aO)  ia  procured  by  burning  the  metal  in  dry  air;  it  is  of  a  yellowisli- 
white  color,  powerfully  attracts  moisture,  and  retains  the  water  so  firmly  thattit  cannot 
be  expelled  by  heut.  Hydrated  or  caustic  soda  (NaO,  Ho)  closely  resembles,  both  in  its 
properties  and  in  the  mode  of  procuring  it,  the  corresponding  potash  compound.  It  is, 
however,  not  so  fusible  as  the  latter,  and  is  gradually  converted,  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
into  carbonate  of  soda;  which  is  also  an  infusible  salt  in  its  anhydrous  state.  Solution 
of  hydrate  of  soda  (or  soda  lye)  is  largely  employed  in  the  arts.  It  is  prepared  by  boil- 
iqg  a  tolerably  strong  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  milk  of  lime  until  a  portion  of  the 
filtrate  ceases  to  eilervesce  on  the  addition  of  an  acid.  The  solid  hydrate  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  3.  IS.  and  the  quantity  of  anhydrous  soda  in  any  solution  may  t>e  pretty 
closely  approximnted  to  by  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid  at  a  temperature 
of  50°.  Tables  for  this  purpose  have  been  constructed  by  Dallon  (quoted  in  Miller's 
IjMiyania  Cliemiiitry,  2d  ed.  p.  87),  and  by  Zimmermau  (reprinted  in  the  article  "  Sodium" 
in  Knight's  English  Cyciopadia). 

Many  of  the  combinations  of  the  o«ide  of  sodium  (soda)  with  acids — constituting 
soda  salts — are  of  great  importance.  Carbonic  acid  forms  three  salts  with  soda — viz.,  a 
normal  carbonate,  a  scsqul-carbonate,  and  a  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

The  normal  or  ordinary  earbonateofioda{'StLO,COt  -\-  lOAq),  popularly  known  as  the 
toda  of  commerce,  is  a  colorless,  inodorous  salt,  with  a  nausenns  alkaline  taste.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  large  transparent  rhomboidal  prisms,  which  contain  nearly  S3  per  cent  of  water, 
but  it  readily  jmrts  with  all  this  water  on  the  application  of  beat.  The  crystalsalso  lose 
the  greater  part  of  their  water  on  mere  exposure  to  the  air,  when  tbey  effloresce  and  fall 
to  powder.  Water  at  60°  dissolves  half  its  weight  of  the  crystals,  and  boiling  water 
considerably  more,  the  solution  acting  like  an  alkali  on  vegetable  colors.  This  salt 
occurs  native  in  the  natron-lakes  of  Hungary,  Armenia,  etc.,  in  association  with  sulphate 
of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium.  In  other  regions  it  appears  in  an  efflorescent  form  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  is  now,  however,  almost  entirely  manufactured  from  BcOr 
aalt.     See  Soda,  Mancfactub£  of. 
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Setquiearbonaieofttda  (3NaO,HO,SCOt  +  3Aq)  occurs  native  in  the  form  of  largo, 
hard,  non-ufBorcscent  prisms,  iu  Hungary,  Egypt,  Mexico,  etc.,  under  the  name  of  trima 
or  natron.  When  strongly  heated,  it  loses  ouu-third  of  its  carbonic  acid,  and  l>ecomes 
converted  into  the  preceding  snlt. 

Bicarbonate  ofisoda  (NaO,HO,3CO.)  may  be  formed  by  passing  n  current  of  carbonic 
acid '  througli  a  strong  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  lill  saturation  talics  place,  and 
allowing  tbe  mixture  to  crystallize;  or  it  may  bo  produced  on  a  larjje  scale  by  exposing 
crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  a  prolonged  current  of  carbonic  acid.  The  bicarbouic 
crystallizes  in  four-sided  prisms,  which  require  10  parts  of  water  at  an  ordinary  tempera- 
ture for  their  solution.    This  salt  is  used  largely  in  medicine.    Sec  A£katkd  Watebs. 

Sulphuric  acid  forms  with  soda  a  normal  and  an  acid  sulphate. 

The  normal  or  ordinary  tulpltaU  oj  soda  (NaO,  SO  j  -|-  lOAq)  has  been  already  described 
under  its  synonym  of  Olavber'i  salt  (q.v.).  The  acid  salt,  or  bisulp/iate  of  soda 
(NaO,HO,2SOi)  is  of  no  special  interest. 

The  hypotuLphite  of  soda  (NaO,  SaOs  +  5Aq),  occurs  in  large  colorless,  striated,  rhombic 
prisms,  of  a  cooling  a  sweet  taste.  When  strongly  heated  in  the  air,  it  burn:!  with  a  blue 
llame.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  depositing  sulphur  if  the  solution  be  kept  in  a  closed 
vesscL  It  may  be  obtained  by  digesting  a  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda  on  powdered  sulphur. 
The  sulphur  IS  gradually  dissolved,  and  forms  a  colorless  solution,  which,  on  evaporation, 
yields  crystals  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  This  salt  is  largely  employed  in  photography, 
and  is  occasionally  prescribed  medicinally.  Sulphurous  acid  forms  two  suits  with  soda 
— viz. ,  a  sulphite  and  a  bisulpliite.  The  sulpfute  of  soda  (NaO,  SO9  -|-  7Aq)  is  obtained  by 
passing  sulphurous  acid  over  carbonate  of  soda,  dissolving  the  resulting  mass  iu  water, 
and  crystallizing;  wben  the  salt  is  obtidned  iu  efflorescent  oblique  prisms,  which  fuse  at 
113°,  and  are  soluble  in  4  parts  of  cold  water,  the  solution  having  a  slightly  alkaline 
reaction,  and  a  sulphurous  taste.  This  compound  is  commercially  known  us  antiehiun, 
and  is  largely  used  iu  paper-manufactories  for  the  puri>ose  of  removing  the  last  truce  of 
chlorine  from  the  bleached  rag-pulp.  The  bimdphiie  is  of  no  importance.  Nitrate  of 
toda  (NaO,NOt),  known  also  as  cuMc  niter  or  C!iM  saltpeter,  occurs  as  a  natural  proiluct 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil  of  certain  South  American  districts.  In  most  of  its  properties, 
excepting  its  crystalline  form,  and  further  in  its  being  deliquescent,  it  resembles  nitrate 
of  potash.  It  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  as  a  manure.  The  phosphatet  of  soda, 
though  comparatively  numerous,  do  not  call  for  notice  here.  See  Phosphatks.  Hypo- 
ehhrtte  of  soda  (XaO,C10)  is  at  present  only  known  in  solution,  in  which  it  occurs  as  a 
yellowish-green  fluid,  evolving  a  smell  of  chlorine;  it  has  strong  bleaching  power,  and, 
when  boiled,  becomes  decolorized,  and  evolves  chlorine  freely.  It  is  formed  by  passing 
a  stream  of  chlorine  gas  through  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  the  resulting  solutioa 
containing  the  hypochlorite,  together  with  undecomposed  carbonate  of  soda  and  chloride 
of  sodinm.  This  solution  is  useful  as  a  blenching  agent,  as  an  oxidizing  agent  in 
analytical  chemistry,  and  as  a  disinfectant  agent.  There  are  two  borates  of  mda,  of 
which  the  only  important  one,  the  biborate,  is  already  described  under  its  ordinary  name 
of  JoraKE  (q.v.).  Various  «i2t«atM  tn^nxia  have  been  formed.  In  reference  to  the  proper- 
ties of  these  »ilts,  see  the  articles  Fccn's  S0LDBI.B  Glass  and  Olass. 

The  TuUoid  salts  of  sodium  resemble,  in  their  general  characters,  the  corrcspondiag 
salts  of  potash.  Of  these  by  far  the  most  important  is  diloride  of  sodium  or  common  salt, 
formerlyknown  as  muriate  of  soda  (NaCl).  It  occurs  naturally  in  far  greater  quantity 
than  any  other  soluble  salt  See  Rock-salt,  Ska,  Water.  The  following  are  its 
leading  properties:  It  crystallizes  in  colorless,  transparent  cubes,  which  are  anliydrnuii, 
soluble  in  about  3  parts  of  cold  water,  and  scarcely  more  soluble  in  boiling  water. 
A  saturated  solution  has  a  spedfie  gravity  of  l.SOS,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  salt 
being  2.125.  It  is  insoluble  in  pure  alcohol,  is  inodorous,  and  has  a  purely  saline 
taste,  unmingled  with  bitterness,  unless  chloride  of  magnesium  be  mixed  with  it.  At 
a  red  heat  it  fuses,  and  becomes  converted  into  a  transparent  brittle  mass,  llie 
well-known  decrepitation  which  occurs  when  salt  is  thrown  on  the  fire,  or  otherwise 
strongly  heated,  results  from  the  sudden  expansion  of  water  mechanically  entangk'd 
among  its  particles.  The  uses  of  this  salt  have  been  known  from  the  earliest  times. 
It'  is  an  essential  constituent  of  the  food  both  of  man  and  animals.  From  wan^  of 
space  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Liebig's  Letters  on  Chetnistry  (Letter  xxviii.)  on  this 
subject,  in  which  the  functions  of  salt  in  the  food  and  in  the  blood  are  clearly 
pointed  out.  It  is  regarded  as  a  necessity  even  by  the  rudest  nations.  "  In  several 
countries  of  Africa  men  are  sold  for  salt;  among  the  Gallas  and  on  the  coast  of 
Sierra  Leone  the  brother  sells  his  sister,  the  husband  his  wife,  and  parents  their  children, 
for  salt;  in  the  district  of  Accra  (Gold  coast),  a  handful  of  salt,,  the  most  valuable  mer- 
cliandise  after  gold,  will  purchase  one,  or  even  two  slaves." — Note  to  Liebig's  op.  cit.,  p. 
413.  Chloride  of  sodium  is  employed  in  the  process  of  salting  meat  iu  consequence  of 
its  powerful  antiseptic  properties.  Meat  thus  prepared  loses,  however,  a  considerable 
portion  of  its  nutritive  juices,  which  pass  into  the  brine,  and  is  less  digestible  than  in 
Its  natural  sLite.  Among  the  purposes  for  which  this  salt  is  mainly  employed  may  he 
mentioned  the  manufocture  of  the  various  salts  of  soda,  especially  the  carbonate;  the 

? reparation  of  hydrochloric  acid;  the  glazing  of  stoneware;  tiie  preparation  of  soap.  cte. 
'he  other  haloid  salts— the  iodide,  bromide,  and  fluoride  of  sodium— require  no  notice. 
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Bodhim  has  been  recently  found  to  enter  into  Tnrioua  groups  of  organic  bodies.  Wo 
shall  take  tlie  sodium'aicoliols  as  an  enample.  Wlien  sodium  or  potassium  is  gradu'' 
ally  added  to  aniiydrous  alcoliol,  tlie  temperaturo  rapidly  rises,  tlic  niotal  is  dissolved, 
hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  a  fusible  deliquescent  compound  is  foiined,  ■whicli  lias  received 
tUe  name  of  ioeUum-alcoliol  (or  potussium-alcohul),  or  of  ethylats  of  locla  (or  potash),  its 
compositiou  being  sucli  that  it  may  bo  regnrdod  as  ulcoliol  in  wliicli  one  atom  of  hydro- 
gen Is  replaced  by  one  of  tUe^metal;  as  shown  in  the  equation: 

AlcohoL  Sodium-alcolioL  , 


2(C4H,0,  HO)  +  aJTaO  =  2{C,H,0,  NaO)  +  8H. 

The  action  of  sodium  or  potassium  on  the  other  alcohols  is  of  an  analogons  nature.' 

The  test*  for  the  salts  of  sodium  ore  not  very  satisfactory,  because  the  metal  forms 
scarcely  any  insoluble  compounds.  A  salt  of  sodium  is  usually  concluded  to  )>e  prc!>ent 
vrhen,  the  absence-  of  all  other  bases  having  been  pxroved,  a  saline  residue  remains, 
which,  with  bichloride  of  platinum,  yields  yellow  striated  prisms  (NaCI.PtCU  -|-  6Aq) 
by  spontaneous  eviporatiou.  Before  the '  blowpipe  the  salts  of  sodium  are  known  by 
the  intense  yellow  which  they  commanicate  to  tbe  outer  flnme,  and  if  a  weak  alcoholic 
solution  of  one  of  the  salts  is  burned,  a  similar  yellow  tint  is  communicated  to  the  flame. 
Spectrum  analysis  is  too  delicate  to  be  of  much  practical  use.  Bunsen  estimates  the 
amount  of  soda  that  may  be  thus  detected  at  the  195,000,000th  part  of  a  grain ;  and  con- 
sidering how  universally  diffused  chloride  of  sodium  is,  this  fractional  amount  is  hardly 
likely  to  be  absent. 

In  conclusion,  the  medieinalvses  of  the  sodium  compounds  require  our  notice.  Tliey 
will  be  considered  alphabeticunr.  Acetate  oftoda  is  a  mild  diuretic,  similar  in  operation 
to  acetate  of  potash,  for  which  it  may  be  substituted.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  varying 
from  a  scruple  to  a  couple  of  drums.  Arseniate  of  »oda  (2NaO,HO,AsOB -|-14Aq)  is 
serviceable  in  periodic  affections,  chronic  fkin-diseases,  and  the  cases  in  which  arsenic 
is  generally  employed  in  medicine.  It  has  all  tlie  advantages  of  arsenite  of  potash,  and 
seems  to  cause  less  irritation  of  the  stomach.  It  is  best  given  in  tbe  form  of  Pearson's 
tdvtion,  which  consists  of  1  grain  of  the  crystals  of  this  salt  dissolved  in  10  drams  of 


Paper  impregnated  ■ 

with  sugar  is  sold  as  a  poison  for  flies.  Biborate  of  toda,  or  b(n-ast,  is  emploj'cd  princi- 
pally as  a  tropical  astringent,  and  is  used  with  advantage  in  aphtlious  eruptions  of  the 
mouth  and  throat.  Bicarbonate  of  loda  is  a  most  popular  remedy  in  cases  of  dyspepsia, 
but  its  use  is  highly  injurious  when  there  are  phospliatic  deposits  in  the  unne.  See 
Phosphatic  Diathesis.  Neligan  strongly  recommends  the  external  application  of  an 
ointment  consisting  of  20  or  80  grains  of  the  bicarbonate,  with  an  ounce  of  cold  cream,  in 
cases  of  papular  and  vesicular  eruption  of  the  scalp.  Carbonate  of  soda  is  not  employed 
as  an  antacid  so  frequently  as  the  bicarbonate,  in  consequence  of  its  disagreeable  taste; 
but  in  the  dried  state,  when  deprived- by  heat  of  its  water  of  crystallization,  it  is  much 
used  as  an  aUerative.  In  dyspepsia  attended  with  acidity,  a  combination  of  the  dried 
.  carbonate  with  blue  pill  and  rhubarb  pill  is  often  extremely  useful.  As  it  has  a  very 
acrid  taste,  it  sliouJd  be  combined,  if  given  in  powder,  with  some  bland  substance,  such 
ns  compound  tragucanth  powder.  BwuUon  of  chlorinated  noda  (known  also  as  tolution  of 
chloride  of  soda,  chlorinated  soda,  hypochlorite  of  toda,  and  Labarragve's  disinfecting  ligvor) 
is  preferable  to  hypochlorite  of  lime  in  destroying  noxious  effluvia,  as  the  salt  which  is 
left  does  not  deliquesce,  while  chloride  of  calcium  is  very  deliquescent.  It  may  be 
applied  locally  to  foul  ulcers,  either  in  lotion  (2  drams  to  8  ounces  of  water),  or  as  a 
poultice  with  linseed  meal  and  boilingwater.  Phosphate  of  soda  (2'NaO, 110,70,  4-24Aq), 
known  also  as  tasteless  purging  salts,  is  a  mild  saline  purgative,  with  a  far  less  unpleas- 
ant taste  than  sulphate  of  magnesia,  It  is  especially  adapted  as  a  purgative  for  persons 
affected  with  deposits  of  red  gravel  (lithlc  or  uric  acid)  in  the  urine.  The  dose  varies 
from  half  an  onnce  to  2  ounces,  and  it  may  lie  given  in  brolli,  to  which  it  imparts  only  a 
saline  taste.  Sulphate  of  soda,  and  tartrate  of  soda  and  potash,  liavebeen  already  described 
under  their  ordinary  names  of  Qlavbffi's  saU  (q.v.)  una  Boe/ielle  salt  ( q.v.). 

nSOH,  APPIE  OF,  the  name  given  to  the  fruit  of  a  «pccies  of  solanvm  (q.v.).  But 
it  seems  that  the  true  Appus  or  Sodom,  or  Mad  Apple,  of  the  shores  of  the  Dead  sea, 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  Tacitus,  and  Josephus,  and  described  as  beautiful  to  tbe  eye,  but 
fliling  the  mouth  with  bitter  ashes  if  tasted,  is  a  kind  of  gall,  growing  on  dwarf  oaks, 
and  produced  by  a  species  of  gall-insect,  which  has  received  the  name  of  eynips  insana. 
These  galls  are  about  8  in.  long,  and  \\  in.  in  diameter,  of  a  beautiful,  rich,  glossv, 
purplish-red  color,  and  filled  with  an  intensely  hitter,  porous,  and  easily  pulverized  bud- 
•stance,  surrounding  tbe  insect.  Tliey  are  attached  to  the  twigs  in  a  curious  manner, 
different  from  other  galls,  the  narrow  end  "  rising  upward  on  each  side,  and  bending 
inward,  so  as  to  clasp  the  extremity  of  the  twig  somewhat  like  a  pair  of  wide  and 
curved  nippers." 
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SOOOK  AND  OOKOB'KAK,  two  ancient  cities  of  Syria.'atanoet  inTwisbly  spoken  of  in 
coujuuction  in  the  Bible,  and  forming  vitk  Admoli,  Zeboiijn,  and  olher  towns,  the 
"uiticsof  tlie  plaui,"  wliidi  on  account  of  the  enormoua  wickedness  of  their  inhabitanis 
(the  anture  of  whicli  is  indicated  in  the  term  sodomy),  are  said  to  have  l>een  overthrown 
.  — not  submerged — by  some  terrible  convulsiou  of  nature.  Modern  writers  on  sacred 
topography  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  precise  site  to  be  assigned  to  these  cities,  no  trace  uf 
which  now  remains;  the  majority  holding  that  they  stood  on  the. southern  shore  of  the 
Dead  sea,  near  the  salt  hill  oi  Usdum;  while  others,  again,  apparently  with  more  couu- 

Ijnance  from  the  Scripture  narrative  (Gen.  ziii.  1(>-13)  maintain  that  Sodom, 
icmorrah,  and  the  other  "cities  of  the  plain,"  stood  in  the  "circle  or  plain  of  tlie 
Jordan,"  e.  from  Bethel  and  Ai,  near  where  the  river  discharges  itseU  into  the  Dead 
sea.  The  popular  belief,  that  tlie  cities  were  miraculously  overwhelmed  by  the  waters 
of  the  Dead  sea,  and  that  their  remains  may  still  be  seen  at  the  bottom,  is  an  idle  tale  of 
superstitious  travelers,  uncountenanced  either  by  fact  or  by  the  t^rms  employed  by 
Scripture  to  describe  the  catastrophe. 

SODOXY,  an  unnatural  crime,  is  punisliable  with  penal  servitude  for  life,  or  any  term 
not  less  than  ten  years,  and  the  attempt  to  commit  it  is  pitnishable  with  penal  servitude 
from  three  to  ten  years.  In  Scotland  it  is  still  nominally  a  capital  offense,  but  never 
punished  except  by  penal  servitude  and  imprisonment. 

80D0B  Aim  KAH,  Bishopbic  op.    See  Hkbrioeb  and  Man 

SOZST  (pronounced  Sohst),  a  t.  of  Prussia,  province  of  Westphalia,  36  m.  s.e.  of 
MQaster  by  railway,  was,  during  the  middle  ages,  a  Hause-town  and  fortress,  and,  in 
point  of  commercial  importailce,  one  of  the  foremost  cities  of  Germany,  with  a  pop.  of 
.irom  60.000  to  70,000.  Now,  however,  it  is  only  the  shadow  of  its  former  self;  but 
relics  of  its  ancient-splendors  still  survive  in  its  numerous  and  magnificent  churches,  of 
which  the  finest  is  the  "  meadow  church,'.'  restored  in  1850.  Its  municipal  law,  the ju^ 
lumtente,  was  the  oldest  in  Germany,  and  served  as  the  model  for  the  other  iniperiitl 
free-towns,  LQbeck,  Hamburg,  eta  At  present  Soest  has  some  trade  in  corn,  and  exten- 
sive breweries.    Pop.  '75,  18,133. 

80?A'LA,  or,  as  the  old  geograpliers  sometimes  wrote  it,  CsFOiiA,  is  the  name  given 
ratlier  indetinitely  to  that  portion  of  the  s.e.  coast  of  Africa  extending  from  the  d^ta  of 
the  Zamltezi  (Quama  of  old  geographers)  as  far  s.  as  the  Rio  Maneci  or  Dclagoa  bay,  or 
from  tat.  18°  to  26°  s.,  although  some  modern  geographers  consider  cape  Corricntes  as 
'its  soutlicrn  limit.  This  stretch  of  coast  now  comprehends  the  Portuguese  captaincies 
of  Itio  de  Senaa,  TetS,  Sofala,  and  Inhambane,  besides  the  regions  round  Delagoa  bay, 
nomin  dly  under  the  control  of  the  crown  of  Portugal,  the  extent  inland  being  generally 
limited  by  the  mountain  region  which  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  of  southern  Africa,  and 
forming  a  belt  of  low  country  about  150  m.  wide,  full  of  swamps,  densely  wooded,  and 
generally  unfavorable  to  European  life. 

Sofala,  in  common  with  the  remainder  of  the  coast  of  eastern  Africa,  was  conquered 
by  the  Arabs  between  the  8lh  and  12th  c. ;  it  was  visited  in  1480  by  Pedrao  Cavalbo.  a 
Portuguese  captain,  from  Abyssinia,  before  the  route  by  sea  to  India  was  discovered. 
In  1500  the  Portuguese,  under  Albuquerque,  commenced  makiae  settlements  on  this  coast, 
and  built  a  strong  fort  on  an  island  in  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  Sofala,  near  a  town 
which  was  founded  200  years  before  by  the  Arabs,  and  which  still  exists,  although  in  a 
very  decayed  state.  The  inland  region  at  the  back  of  the  coast  district,  now  occupied 
by  the  Transvaal  Boers  toward  the  s.,  or  by  Moselikatse  and  his  Amatabele  to  the  n., 
and  stretching  away  northward  for  an  indefinite  distance,  formed  the  celebrated  though 
mythical  empire  of  Monoinotapa,  the  accounts  of  which  by  the  early  travelers  are  per- 
fectly marvelous.  Sofala  was  considered  by  the  old  geosjruphers  as  a  very  rich,  gold- 
producing  country,  and  was  judged  by  some  to  be  the  Golden  Opliir  to  which  king  Solo- 
mon every  three  years  sent  a  fleet  of  ships;  and,  indeed,  it  setnis  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  Greek  sop/iira,  by  which  Ophir  is  translated  in  the  Septunuint.  Lopez 
tells  us  that  in  his  time  the  inhabitants  nateted  that  the  gold-mines  of  Sofala  afford  yearly 
two  millions  of  mctriguls — every  metrigal  accounted  for  a  ducat.  Wluitever  may  have 
been  its  former  reputation,  Sofala  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  gold-producing  country  to  any 
considerableextent. 

A.n  old  writer  says:  "Great  wild  elephants  overspread  the  countrj',  wldch  the  natives 
neither  know  how  to  tame  nor  manage;  nor  are  lions,  bears,  stags,  or  harts  and  boara 
fewer;  besides,  sea-horses  sflprt  themselves  in  the  Quama."  This  description  is  pretty 
accurate,  even  at  the  present  day.  if  we  omit  the  bears,  and  call  I  he.  stags  antelopes;  for 
the  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  and  other  large  game,  driven  away  from  the  highlands  In  the 
interior  by  the  pursuit  of  the  cape  hunters,  have  descended  into  the  coast  lowlands, 
where  the  dense  bushy  nature  of  the  country,  and  its  extreme  unhealtbiness,  protect 
tJiem  from  extermination,  although  such  keen  sportsmen  as  McCabe,  Chapman,  and 
Edwards  have  not  feared  to  follow  them  there. 

The  tnost  northern  regions  of  Sofula  are  the  captaincies  of  Rio  de  Senna  and  Tetfi, 
formerly  called  Matuka,  which  include  the  country  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Zambezi, 
sloping  down  from  the  Mal(ippo  mountains,  which  bound  its  basin  on  the  south  The 
principal  places  arc  TetS.  in  lat.  16°  12'  s.,  long.  81° 50'  e.;  and  Senna,  in  lat.  17°  30',  long 
84°  40 .    The  middle  region  comprises  the  captaincy  of  Sofala,  the  seat  of  government 
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))eing  at  the  town  or  fort  of  that  name,  in  the  bay  of  Massangane;  lat.  20°  12',  lone.  84' 
40'.  Inhambane  is  the  name  of  tlie  most  southerly  captniocy,  in  lat.  23°  51',  and  long. 
3-5'  20',  There  are  otiier  iuconsiderable  Portugnese  factories  along  the  coast  of  Imham- 
ppora,  s.  of  luhambane,  Manibone,  and  Loiuuco  Marquez,  in  IJclagoa  bay,  whore  a 
Portuguese  governor  resides. 

Although  nomiually  under  Portuguese  rule,  vet  the  authority  of  tliat  government 
rarelv  extends  outside  of  the  vrall-s  of  the  miserable  forts  held  by  its  agents.  It  is  com- 
puted that  on  the  whole  of  the  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  e.  coast  of  Africa  thcr« 
are  not  more  than  500  colonists  of  European  birth.  Trading-parties  of  Dutch  Bool's 
from  the  Transvaal  territory  occasionally  visit  the  factories  of  Inhambane,  Sofala,  ami 
Lorenco  Marquez,  to  purcliase  articles  of  European  manufacture  in  excliange  for  ivory, 
Wiix,  timber,  etc.  The  natives,  generally,  are  of  the  negro  type,  gradually  approximat- 
ing to  the  more  intellectual  Zulu  Kaffir  as  we  proceed  from  the  Zambezi  to  Delagoa  bay. 

The  principal  exports  from  this  region  are  ivory,  beeswax,  hides,  and  rhinoceroses' 
horns,  while  a  considerable  clandestine  traffic  is  said  to  bo  carried  on  in  slaves.     Con-  . 
sidcrnble  amounts  of  gunpowder,  lead,  coffee,  and  European  clotlies  find  tlieir  way  up 
from  the  coast  to  the  Boer  settlements  in  the  highlands  of  the  Interior.     The  coast-line 
is  generally  low  and  sandy,  and  dangerous  on  account  of  shoals  and  sand-bankA.     A 

froup  of  islands,  called  Bazaruta,  lie  off  the  coast  n.  of  cai)e  St.  Sebastian,  in  lat.  22°  s. 
'he  best  liarbor  is  that  of  Imhambane,  aud  ships  may  ascend  to  the  town,  about  8  m. 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  de  Sofaja  is  difficult 
of  access  on  atcount  of  its  bar.  < 

80TFIT,  a  small  ceiling,  formed  into  panels,  as  over  windows,  ingoings  of  doors, 
etairciiaes,  etc. 

SOFTAS,  in  the  early  days  of  Mohammedism,  were  paupers,  who  loitered  about  the 
mosques  and  had  benches  outside  on  wlRch  they  slept,  from  which  circumstance  they 
were  called  »cfta»,  "  men  of  the  bench."-  In  time  tlie  term  came  to  be  applied  to  all 
attached  to  the  mosques,  and  in  particular  to  the  students  of  the  higher  theological 
branches,  thus  resembling  the  body  of  "  fellows"  of  an  English  college.  They  exercise 
great  political  influence  over  the  fanatical  lower  classes.  There  are  now  about  16,000  of 
the  softas. 

■  SOFTSItIKe  AKO  nSITBATIOV  ore  terms  used  to  express  a  pathological  diminution 
and  augmentation  of  tlie  consistence  of  the  tissues  or  organs  of  the  body.  Tliese 
changes  may  arise  from  inflammatory  action;  but  softening  may  also  lie  induce<l  by 
(causes  totally  distinct  from  inflammation,  as,  for  example,  from  a  deficient  supply  of 
blood,  from  scrofula  or  cancer,  or  from  long-continued  functional  inactivity  (as  in  the 
case  of  paralyzed  mascles).  Among  the  parts  liable  to  both  softening  and  induration 
are  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  serous  and  mucous  membranes, 
the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  kidneys,  the  uterus,  and  the  bones  and  cartilages.  For  further 
details  on  the  subject  the  reader  may  consult  the  English  translation  of  Vogel's  Patha- 
logical  Anatomy. 

_  80TT-OBASS,  ffolcui,  a  genus  of  grasses  having  a  lax  panicle,  two-flowered  spikelets, 
with  two  nearly  equal  glumes.  The  species  are  not  numerous.  The  English  name  is 
derived  from  the  soft  and  abundant  pubescence  of  the  British  species,  which  are  two  in 
number— Cbeepino  8.  (//.  moUis),  and  Wooly  8.  or  Meadow  S.  (II.  lanatat).  both 
perennial  giiasses  and  both  very  common.  Meadow  S.  is  found  most  abundantly  on 
damp,  moorish,  or  peaty  soils,  on  which  it  is  sometimes  sown,  as  it  yields  abundant 
herbage;  but  it  is  very  inferior  to  some  other  grasses,  and  therefore  unsuitable  for  rich 
meadowy  and  pa-stures.  CIreeping  8.  is  generally  found  on  Avy,  sandy,  or  other  light 
soils,  and  very  much  resembles  meadow  8.,  but  is  still  more  downy  and  of  smaller  size. 
The  roots  sometimes  extend  5  or  6  ft.  in  a  season.  TTie  roots  contain  much  nutritious 
matter,  and  are  a  very  acceptable  food  to  horses  and  cattle,  but  especially  to  hogs,  which 
grub  them  up  for  themselves  when  they  have  opportunity. 

SOGDIA'NA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  country  in  Asia,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  Jax- 
arte8,_which  divided  it  from  Scythia;  on  the  s.w.  by  the  Oxus,  whicli  divided  it  from 
Bactria;  and  on  the  n.w.  by  thesea  of  Aral.  It  was  conquered  b.y  the  Persians  in  the 
reign  of  Cyrus;  was  invaded  by  Alexander,  after  whoso  tune  it  fell  into  the  power  of 
Syria. 

SOHAR',  a  t.  on  the  sea  of  Om«n,  in  Oman,  Arabia;  capital  of  the  province  of  Batina;' 
pop.  about  20,000.  It  is  defended  by  a  wall,  and  has  a  castle.  Woolen  stuffs,  carpets,- 
flre-arms,  and  silk  are  the  chief  manufactures.  Its  trade  has  been  taken  away  by 
Muscat. 

SOHN,  Kabl  FEKDmAKD,  1805-C7;  b.  Berlin,  ProsBiar;  Studied  art  at  the  BerHn 
academy,  at  Dttsseldorf,  and  in  Italy.  He  painted  a  large  number  of  pictures,  all  noted 
for  the  rich  coloring  of  the  female  figures.  Among  the  1^  were  "  The  Two  Leonoras;" 
"Romeo  and  Juliet;"  "The  Lute  Player;"  and  "The Pour  Seasons."  From  1888  to 
1856  he  was  professor  at  the  Dttsseldorf  art  academy. 

SOIOKIEB,  a  t.  of  Belgium,  province  of  Hainault,  22  m.  8.w.  of  Brussels  by  railway. 
Its  church  of  St.  Vincent  Maldegalre,  foUnded  in  the  lOthc,  if  not  earlier,  is  probal^f 
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the  .oldest  in  Belgium<  Soignies  has  breweries,  distillorjes,  tokde-in  stone  aqd  lime,  and 
lai;ge  fairs.  Pop.  7,000. — Some  m.  to  the  n.e.,  in  the  province  of  South  Brabant,  lies 
the  forest  of  Soignies,  at  wliose  southern  extremity  is  idtuated  the  famous  field  of 
Waterloo. 

SOILS  consist  of  the  disintegrated  materials  of  the  hard  crust  of  the  earth,  mixed 
with  decayed  vegetable  matter.  This  disintegration  is  effected  partly  by  the  chemi- 
cal action  of  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  and  the  otiier  acid  or  alkaline  substances  brought 
by  the  atmosphere  to  bear  upon  rocks,  and  partly  by  the  wearing  action  of  water  in  a 
fluid  state  or  in  the  form  of  glaciers,  or  by  its  bursting  force  when  frozen  in  deep  clefts. 
The  soils  produced  by  running  water,  floods,  and  tides,  are  found  along  the  banks  or 
at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  imd  are  generally  called  aliunuU  toils;  those  produced  by  glacier 
action  are  known  as  drift  wUt;  and  both  are  generally  found  at  a  great  disiance  from 
the  rocks  of  whose  disintegrated  materials  they  are  composed.  But  by  far  the  greater 
mass,  of  soil  htis  been  produced  in  the  other  way  above  mentioned,  by  the  gradual 
weathering  of  rock  under  atmospheric  influence:  and  it  is  generally  found  adjoining  or 
overlying  the  rocks  from  which  it  lias  been  produced.  Immediately  beneath  the  soil 
or  stratum  of  earth  which  affords  Dourisbment  to  plants,  is  a  mass  of  earth  or  rock, 
unmixed  with  decayed  vegetable  matter,  to  which  the  term  subsoil  is  applied.  The  sub- 
soil may  or  may  not  be  similar  in  its  geological  constitution  to  the  soil;  and  from  the 
absence  of  vegetable  matter,  is  generally  lighter  in  color  than  the  latter. 

Evefy  species  of  rock  has  produced  its  soil;  but  the  older  formations,  from  their 
greater  haraness  and  power  of  resistance  to  atmospheric  action,  produce,  -in  proportion 
to  their  exposed  surface,  less  soil  than  do  the  secondary  and  tertiary  groups.  The  fer- 
tility of  soils  has  no  relation  to  the  chronoloeicnl  succession  of  the  strata  of  the  eartli'g 
crust;  thus,  igneous  rocks  produce  a  naturally  fertile  soil,  though  they  seldom  become 
thoroughly  disintegrated;  metamorphic  or  tiaiKlMoD  rocks  furnish  one  of  poor 
quality,  as  does  also  the  greater  portiot  of  the  Silurian  system;  while  to 
uie  vast  mass  of  the  secondary  group  of  deposits,  especially  the  Devonian 
system,  with  its  old  red  sandstone,  and  limestone,  and  marl  beds,  the  mountain 
hmestone  of  the  carboniferous  system,  and  the  new  red  sandstone  of  the  Permian  and 
triasslc  systems,  belong  gome  of  the  richest  tracts  in  great  Britain,  though  numerous 
members  of  the  same  group  supply  barren  and  ungrateful  soils.  The  lias,  and  ooUtic, 
and  wealden  systems  generally  supply  clay-soils  of  considerable  fertility,  but  of  llie 
densest  texture  and  most  intractable  character;  soils  formed  from  the  cretaceous  group 
are  extremely  variivble  in  quality;  but  when  the  chalk  is  largely  mixed  with  sand  or 
clay,  they  exhibit  a  considerable  degree  of  fertility;  however,  they  have  one  great  gen- 
eral  defect,  that  of  not  sufficicntlj'  retaining  moisture.  The  soils  produced  from  the  ter- 
tiary formations  possess  no  general  characteristics,  being  sometimes  extremely  fertile, 
and  again  almost  wholly  barren;  and,  in  short,  wc  are  bound  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  mere  geological  composition  of  soils  affords  no  very  reliable  criterion  by  which 
their  economic  value  can  be  estimated;  the  same  rock  which  produces  the  almost  barren 
soil  of  Argyleshire,  weathers  into  the  fertile  soil  of  the  Channel  islands;  and  to  the  old 
red  sandstone  is  due  at  once  the  rich  soil  of  Hereford,  Monmouth,  Moray,  and  Strntb- 
morc,  and  some  of  the  most  barren  heaths  and'  moors  in  Scotland.  These  apparent 
anomalies  are  no  doubt  largely  produced  by  the  various  action  of  heat,  moisture,  and 
other  meteorological  agencies. 

But  however  soils  may  vary  in  a  geological  point  of  view,  they  are  all  resolvable 
into  a  few  elements— viz.,  the  various  compounds  of  aluminium,  iron,  manganese,  the 
four  alkaline  metals,  the  seven  alkaline  earllis,  and  the  four  organic  elementary  sub- 
stances. Those  eighteen  liodies  supply,  singly  or  in  combination,  all  the  constituents 
necessary  to  the  growth  of  plants,  each  of  them  having  its  own  portion  of  the  plant  to 
sustain— the  silica  producing  strength  and  rigidity  in  the  stems:  alumina  giving  tenac- 
ity to  the  soil,  and  so  rendering  it  a  stable  support;  magnesia  perfecting  the  seeds;  iron 
absorbing  oxygen  and  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere,  and  giving  it  up  as  required;  and 
so  on.  Of  these  ingredients,  silica,  alumina,  lime,  along  with  matter  derived  from 
organic  bodies,  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  soil;  the  other  ingredients  existing  only  in 
minute  quantity,  and  hence  is  derived  the  common  quadruple  division  of  soils  into 
tUiceout  or  sandy,  argillaeeotis  or  dayey,  <;aieareo\u,  and  hvrnous. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  soil  possesses  all  the  ingredients  necessary  for  rendering  it 
fertile,  or  that  these  ingredients  are  in  a  sirfHciently  commimiled  state  to  enable  them  to 
be  absorbed :  there  is  besides  a  certain  physical  or  mechanical  condition  necessary. 
Tlius,  for  example,  a  soil  which  possesses  too'great  a  proportton  of  siliea  is  too  little 
retentive  of  moisture,  and  has  not  sufllclent  consistency  of  texture  to  be  an  effective 
support  of  tall  plants:  one  in  which  calcareous  matter  abounds  is  also  too  dry  a  soil; 
while  if  alumina  predominates,  it  is  generally  too  retentive  of  moisture;  and  a  great 
excess  of  tbo  last-named  iogMdient  renders  it  so  extremely  tenacious  as  to  be  alraost 
ibcapaUe  of  reduction  to  a  proper  mechanical  state.  The  soil  which  is  physically  nxxst 
perfect  is  composed  of  atout  equal  proportions  of  the  two  great  ingredients,  silica  and 
alumina,  and  is  generally  known  as  loam,  lieing  distinguished  into  day  loam  or  sandy 
loam,  according  as  the  alumina  or  silica  sensibly  predominates.  But  the  physical  quali- 
ties of  soils  do  not  wholly  depend  upon  their  composition;  they  are  also  largely  affected 
Igr  the  deptb  of  the  soil  itself,  and  the  quality  of  the  subsoil.    Should  the  soil  and  sab 
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soil  be  both  retentive,  or  both  porous,  the  detects  of  these  states  as  to  drynoss.or  moist- 
ure are  considerably  increased;  if  porous  and  retentive  soils  of  good  depth  rest  upon 
subsoils  of  a  cdntraiy  character,  the  defects  of  the  former  are  to  a  consideruble  degree 
amended.  But  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  tliese  conditions  must  to  a  very 
large  estent  be  judged  by  the  prevalent  character  of  the  climate,  a  somewhat  porous 
subsoil  in  a  colcf  moist  district  being  generally  preferable,  and  vice  versd.  Each  of  these 
classes  of  Koila.  when  possessed  of  the  chemical  ingredients  in  quantity  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  plants,  and  of  a  texture  favorable  to  their  growth,  excels  in  tbe  production  of 
certain  species.  Thus,  the  clay  loams  are  unequaied  for  the  production  of  wheal  and 
beans;  the  sandy  loams  for  barley,  rye,  and  the  various  root-crops;  while  both  are  well 
suited  for  the  growth  of  tlie  other  cultivated  plants,  or  for  perennial  pasture. 

Besides  the  calcareous  and  marly  soils  which  may  be,  according  to  circumstances, 
classed  as  a  clayey  or  sandy  soil,  rarely  the  former,  there  is  the  humous  soil,  which 
possesses  characteristics  peculiarly  its  own.  It  is  not  devoid  of  consistency  liVce  tlie 
sandy,  or  retentive  of  moisture  like  the  clayey  soils,  but  in  its  natural  state  is  spongy 
and  elastic  in  texture,  of  a  remarkably  dark  color,  and,  when  dried,  becomes  inflam- 
mable, and  even  when  much  improved  by  culture  retains  these  characteristics  in  a  con- 
siderable degree.  It  consists  wholly,  or  to  a  gi-eat  extent,  of  vegetable  mattar,  and  is 
found  iu  perfection  in  forests  of  ancient  date,  as  the  woods  of  America,  and  in  the 
peculiar  fuim  of  peat  (q.v.)  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  In  its  ordinarily  decomposed 
condition,  it  is  at  once  the  richest  of  so^js;  but  in  the  state  of  peat  it  calls  for  long-' 
continued  drainage,  and  the  application  of  decomposing  agents,  before  it  can  be  ren- 
dered of  service  in  the  production  of  crops. 

Improvement  of  a  soil  must,  then,  as  is^  seen  from  the  forgoing  conslderationsj  bo 
effected  either  by  supplying  the  substances  required  by  plants  to  a  soil  which  is  deficient 
in  them,  by  altering  its  depth  and  texture,*  and  by  removing  excess,  or  supplying 
deficiency  of  moisture.  The  first  of  these  objects  is  effected  by  the  introduction  and 
incorporation' of  manures  (q.v.)  with  the  soil,  care  being  taken  that  the  toanure  contains 
the  requisite  ingredients,  and  in  such  a  condition  as  to  be  assimilable  by  plants  either 
directly  or  indirectly  through  the  soil,  and  by  the  more  thorough  exposure  of  the  soil  to 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere ;  the  second  is  effected  by  the  admixture  of  marl  or  clay 
with  sandy,  chalky,  or  peat  soils,  of  lime,  ashes,  or  burned  clay,  with  tenacious  clay 
soils,  or  bv  the  mi.xture  of  tbe  subsoil  (if  differing  in  quality)  with  the  soil  by  means  of 
the  subsoil  plow,  or  by  more  complete  surface-tillage,  and  free  exposure  to  the  action  of 
frost;  and  the  third  is  accomplished-  by  drainage  (q.v.)  and  irrigation  (q.  v.).  The  fertility 
and  chemical  composition  of  a  soil  may  be  approximatelv  determined  by  inspection  of 
its  color  and  texture;  but  more  accurately,  as  well  as  ila  dryness  or  moisture,  excess  or 
defect  of  silica,  and  alumina,  by  tiie  predominance  of  certain  species  of  wild  plants  or 
weeds. 

SOISSOITS,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Aisne,  stands  in  a  fertile  vale  on  the 
banks  of  tlie  river  Aisne,  about  65  m.  n.e.  of  Paris.  Boissons  la  the  key  of  Paris  for  an 
army  invanliog  Prance  from  the  JTelherlands,  and  is  the  meeting-point  of  six  military 
rMos.  The  principal  building  is  the  cathedral,  founded  in  the  13th  c  the  library  of 
whidi  contains  many  rare  MSB.  There  are  alsq  some  remains  of  the  great  castellated 
tibhey  of  St.  Jean  des  Vignes,  where  Thomas  &  Becket  found  refuge  when  In  exile. 
Quite  near  to  Soissons  is  an  institute  for  "deaf  and  dumb,"  which  occupies  the  site  of 
de  famous  abbey  of  St.  MSdard,  where  Clothaire  and  Siegbert  were  buried.  Soissons 
has  manufaatures  of  linen,  woolens,  and  cottons.  Pop.  78,  10,754.  Soissons  is  one  of 
the  oldest  towns  in  France,  and  was  oelebrated  even  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  when  it 
bore  the  names  first  of  yiniodunum,  and  afterward  of  Augusta  Suesiionum;  hence  its 
modem  name  of  Soissons.  It  was  the  last  Roman  stronghold  in  Gaul  that  withstood 
the  arms  of  Clovis,  who  here  overthrew  Syagrius,  the  Roman  commander,  in  486,  and 
made  it  the  seat  of  the  Fraukish  monarchy,  which  it  long  continued  to  be. 

80K0TO,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  in  Sudan,  to  the  8.w.  of  lake  Tchad,  and  separated 
from  it  by  tlic  state  of  Bornu  (q.v.).  Area,  117,000  sq.  miles.  The  inhabitants,  who  are 
mostly  01  the  Fulbe  tribe,  are  numerous.  A  formidable  military  force  is  maintained. — 
S^coto,  the  4Apital,  stands  on  the  Zirmie,  an  affluent  of  Ihe  S^jkoto,  which  flows  into  tbe 
Quorra.  \\,i  miirket  is  of  great  importance:  it  trades  in  raw  silk,  glass-wares,  and  per- 
fumery, carries  on  extensive  and  famous  manufactures  of  leather  goods,  and  has  from 
90,000  to  S^.OOa  iuh^itanU. 

BOLAVACBX,  or  SoLAin&s,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  mostly  herbaceous 
plants  and  shrubs,  but  including  a  few  tropical  trees.  The  leaves  an>.  mostly  alternate, 
undivided,  or  lobcd,  without  stipules.  Tbe  flowers  are  regular,  or  nearly  so;  the  calyx 
and  corolla  generally  5-cleft;  the  stamens  generally  five.  The  fruit  Is  ^tber  n  capsule 
or  a  berry,  mostly  '2-celled.  The  plants  of  this  order  are  mostly  natives  of  tropical 
countries,  a  small  number  extending  into  the  temporate  and  moderately  cold  climates  of 
both  hemispheres;  in  the  coldest  regions  they  are  entirely  avanling.  They  are  mortly 
distinguished  by  an  offensive  smell,  and  by  containing  in  gtMfter  or  less  abundance  a 
narcotic,  poisonous  substance,  usually  associated  with  a  pungent  nrinclple,  and  some  of 
them  are  among  tlie  most  active  poisons.  Sometimes  the  narcotic  substanoe  predomi- 
nates, aS'iB.nuindral(e  (q.v.)  and  henbane  (q.v.);  somctimos  the  pungent. sobstaace  pre- 
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(lominntos,  or  is'  albne  present,-  ns  in  Cayenne  pepper  (eaptieum);  sometime  bbtli  are 
pri'scnt  in  more  or  loss  equal  proportion,  ns  in  tobacco,  tliorn-api>le,  or  stmmoDiuni,  and 
licllacioDnii.  Tlie  fruit  is  generally  poisonous;  but  that  of  a  considerable  niiinljcr  of 
apucie!),  in  which  ncidi;  aud  miicilnge  predominate,  is  entahic,  as,  for  instance,  the  berries 
of  tlio  winter  cherry  and  otlicr  species  of  physniis,  tliose  of  the  egg-plant  (q.v.)  and  some 
otiier  species  of  »v!aiuim.  and  of  the  luvc-apple  {Iffcopeitacum).  Tiie  tubotii,  w4iichi  occur 
in  a  few  species,  contain  mucli  staroh,  and  serve  as  an  article  of  food,  of  which  the 
potato  is  tlie  cliief  example.  The  seeds  of  all  contain  a  fixed  oil,  ■which  in  the  a.  of  Ger- 
many i:j  expressed  ft^ni  the  seeds  of  the  bellndona  itself. 

S<?LANDEU,  Dakibl  Ciiari^es,  t.i/.D.,  1780-83;  b.  Sweden;  studied  with  Linnteus; 
^aduated  in  medicine  at  the  iiuivcrstty  of  Upsala;  visited  England  in  1760;  accom- 
priniod  sir  Joseph  Banks  on  the  voyage  round  the  world  with  capt.  Cook;  appointed 
under  librarian  ot  the  British  museum,  1773,  to  which  he  left  a  collection  of  valuable 
manuscripts.  He  wrote  a  Desrnjition  of  the  CuUeetion  of  Pettifaciiom  found  in  Hamp- 
fhirf.  and  Obsermtiona  on  NaturaC Hhtory  in  Coolest  Voyage. 

SOLAN  GOOSE.    See  GanSET. 

SOIiA'HO.    Sec  Si-moom. 

SOLA-'NO,  a  co.  in  central  Cnlifomia.  bounded  on  the  s.  by  the  strait  of  Carqutnez 
and  Suisun  bay;  crossed  by  the  California  Pa^flc  railroad;  about  800  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 
18,475 — 12,C64of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  varied.  The  soil  is  ferule.  Tlie  prin- 
cipal productions  are  cattle,  wheat,  barley,  wool,  and  wine.    Co.  seat,  Pairflcld. 

SOLA'HUX,  a  ^niis  oilplants  of  the  natural  order  totanareat,  containing  a  great  num- 
Iwr  of  species,  which  are  distributed  all  over  the  world  but  are  particularly  abundant  in 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies.  Some  of  the  species  ane  herbaceous,  others  are 
sbrulis;  Some  of  them  unarmed  and  some  of  them  spiny:  many  covered  with  a  down  of 
star-like  hairs.  The  flowers  are  in  false  nmbels„or  almost  in  panicles;  seldom  iarncemes, 
or  solitary.  The  anthers  open  liy  two  holes  at  the  top.  The  berries  arc  two-celled,  and 
contain  many  smooth  seeds.  The  species  of  this  genus  almost  always  contain  in  all 
their  parts  a  poisonous  alkaloid,  mlnnine,  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  sometimes  so  much 
that  the  lesves  or  the  berries  cannot  be  eaten  without  danger,  while  in  n  few  species  the 
quantity  present  is  so  small  as  to  be  insigniflcaut,  and  these  ports  are  cateusfreely,  being 
agreeable  and  hunnlesa.  By  far  the  most  important  of  all  the  species  Is  .S.  tuberotiim,  the 
IKitato  (q.T.),  in  which,  however,  solanine  is  found  in  considerable  quantity,  so  that  not 
<mly  the  iierbage,  but  the  juico  of  the  raw  tubers  is  unwholesome.  Of  the  ppocics  with 
entnble  fruit,  the  principiil  is  S.  mdongcnn,  the  egg-plant  (q.v.). — The  only  British  sjiecies 
arc  S.  duleamara,  the  bittersweet  (q.v.),  and  8.  nigrum,  the  common  nightshade 
(q.v.),  both  of  which  possess  poisonous  and  medicinal  qualities.  The  beiries,  leaves, 
bark,  and  roots  of  various  species  are  employed  for  different  medicinal  uses  in  the  warm 
countries  of  wliich  they  are  natives;  but  their  properties  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
investigated.    Tlic  berries  of  S.  aaponaeeum  arc  used  as  a  substitute  for  soap. 

SOLAS,  an  upper  chamber  or  loft.  The  only  private  apartment  in  the  old  baronia' 
halU  was  ao  cnlle(I.  It  was  placed  over  the  pantry,  at  one  end  of  the  hall,  and  served  as 
parlor  and  sleeping  apartment  for  the  baron  and  his  family. 

80LA&  CYCLE.    See  Period. 

80LAB  HICROBOOPE,  an  instrument  for  producing  mngutiied  images  of  minute  objects 
on  a  screen,  through  the  agency  of  the  sunVrays.  The  tu1)e  of  (he  microscope  is  com- 
cil.  and  is  fastened  to  the  intcHor  sitie  of  a  closed  window-shutter  over  a  hole  in  the 
latter;  a  reflector,  placed  at  the  hole  so  that  the  rays  of  li^ht  may  fall  on  it,  is  so  adjusted 
an  to  throw  them  along  the  tube.  They  are  then  collected  by  a  powcrfid  double  convpj 
lens,  and  thrown  on  the  object,  whicli  is  inserted  into  the  lube  at  tlie  focus  of  the  lens 
by  a  slit  at  the  side.  After  passinjj  the  object,  the  rays  again  pass  through  a  single  lens, 
6r  a  combination  of  lenses,  make  their  exit  from  the  tulx",  and  fall  on  a  .<icreen,  on  which 
they  depict  a  magnified  image  of  the  object.  We  have  her?  supposed  the  object  to  be 
so  trandnecnt  as  to  allow  of  the  j^ssnge  of  rays  througli  it.  Should  it  be  opaque,  the 
rays  of  light  reflected  from  the  mirror  are  caught  by  the  double  convex  lens,  which  con- 
centrates them  on  another  mirror  near  the  opposite  end  of  the  tulie:  thej*  arc  thence 
reflected  upon  tlic  back  of  the  object,  and  diverge  on  the  system  of  lenses  at  the  mouth, 
whieh  form  the  image.  Instead  of  the  sun's  rays,  the  oxyhydrogen  lime-light  (and  more 
recently  tlie  electric  light)  has  been  employed,  Its  rays  being  thrown  on  the  double-con- 
vex condenaei  by  means  of  a  concave  reflector,  in  whose  focus  the  piece  of  burning  lime 
or  marble  is  sitqated.    The  in.strument  is  hence  often  called  the  oxyhyiivogen  mieroaeope. 

SOLAS  STBTEIC.  The  planets  and  comets  which  circle  round  the  sun  rombioe  with 
it  to  form  a  system  to  which  is  given  the  name  of  tolar  or  plan/^ary  system.  It  is  probable 
that  each  star  is  the  center  of  an  analogous  srstem.  This,  however,  is  merely  a  matter 
of  speculation,  and  in  no  way  practically  concerns  ns;  but  it  is  different  with  the  solar 
system.  No  change  of  moch  mngnittide  can  take  place  in  the  elements  of  the  planets 
without  having  effect  od  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants,  on  acoonnt  of  the  mutual  attrac- 
tions of  the  planets  for  eaoli  other;  in  fact,  they  appear  as  members  of  one  isolated 
family,  bound  togethei.by  common  ties,  whi^h  could  not  be  ruptured  In  the  otm  of  ono 
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individnal  without  commnnicttting  a^eneifil,  shock  to  the  otbecs.  The  various  membeis 
of  the  eolar  system  are  noticed  under  PuAjfBTS,  Plametoipb,  Coket,  Sun,  Moon,  Satkl- 
LiTEB,  Meteobs  in  8npp,,  vol.  x. ;  and  their  motions  are  treated  of  under  Gravita- 
tion, CsNTRAL  Forces,  I>kECES8ioN,  etc.,  so  that  it  only  remuns  here  to  give  tbe  more 
interesting  numerical  foots  connected  with  them,  which  «an  be  done  most  conveniently 
i|i  at^tHUur  form. 


.Name. 

Diameter 

inHUes. 

b9iiig  =  l. 

llasa,.Son's 
being  =1. 

Distance 

from  Sun 

Iniunions 

«f  Miles. 

Period  of 

BeTOlutdon 

in  Days. 

Velooitr 
in  Orbit- 
Miles  per 
Hour. 

Velocity  of 

Rotation  at 

Equatoiv- 

Mllesper 

Hour. 

Merouiy 

2,982 
7,610 
7,912 
4,920 

88,800 
71,904 
88,024 
88,820 
862,684 
2,188 

1.24 

O.n 

1.00 
0.82 

^0.22 
0.12 
0.18 
0.17 

o.;» 

0.6S 

XTOTT 
IHSI4T 

1 

85 

M 

478 

872 

1,764 

* 

88 

4,388 
10,769 
80,887 

ao^iw 

• 

105,830 
77.0B0 
85,883 
68,000 

28.744 
21 ,221 
14,963 
11,968 

2,978 

386 

1,010 
1,040 

Barth 

Man 

Minor  planets.... 
Jupiter. 

27,986 
81,838 
lO^iKl 

Satam 

XJranxM 

M«W»»e 

Sun 

Swn.........:  : 

BOLA.'TT<nt,  in  Scotch  law,  means  compensatioo  for  wounded  feelings,  and  is  some- 
thing over  and  above  tbe  ordinary  pecuniary  value  of  the  damage.  In  England  such  a 
ground  of  damages  is  not  in  strict  prindpie  admitted,  but  in  practice  there  is  no  sub- 
stantial difference. 

BOIrSEB,  an  easily  fu.«ible  aljoy  us^d  for  joining  metala  Boldeis  are  of  various 
kinds,  suited  to  different  raetals.  'Tney  always  require  to  be  used  with  a  flux,  such  as 
borax,  resin,  chloride  of  zinc,  sal-amn;ioqiac,  etc.  The  followiQg  are  the  principal  sol- 
ders: Pevi:teren'  «>W<»^-bismuth,  2  parts;  lead,  4  parts;  tin,  8  parts.  This  can  be  used 
for, coarse  work  by  the  direct  applit'aiiqn  of  naked  fire;  but  for  fine  work,  requiring  the 
protection  of  a  muffle- furnace,  tlie  composition  must  bcr bismuth  and  lead,  of  each  1  part; 
tin,  2  parts.  Fivwibert'  toller  for  coarse  work — tin,  i  part;  lead,  8  parts.  For  finer 
work — tin,  2  parts;  lead,  1  part.  jSptiter  solder — 1J3  parts  line  to  16  psirts  of  copper. 
Strft  »p€K*r.«t>W«<— equal  parts  of  copper  and  zinc.  'Wnen  solders  are  applied  in  the  com- 
mon work  of  plumbers  and  tinmen,  a  tool  called  the  soldering-iron  is  used:  this  is  made 
red-hot,  and  affords  a  convenient  means  of  applying  fire  direct  to  the  solder  and  flux. 
Although  called  the  soldering-iron,  the  portion  of  tfie  tool  to  be  heated  must  be  of  cop- 
per. Jn  many  manufactures,  a  flame  produced  by  a  mixture  of  atmospheric  air  and  coaI> 
gas  is  used  to  melt  the  solder;  and  tor  fine  wprk,  ^uch  as  jewelry,  the  common  blow- 
pipe is  often  used. 

lOIiSIEB  is  one  who  enters  into  an  obligation  to  some  chieftain  or  government  to 
devote  for  a  specified  period  his  whole. energies,  and  even  if  necessary  hie  life  itself,  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  policy  of  that  chief  or  goverotaent.  The  consideration  may  be 
hnmedia.te  pay,  or  prospective  reward;  or  the  contract  may  be  merelyan  act  of  loyal 
nevotion,  TTie  acknowledgment  of  the  service  by  the  employer  constitutes  the  man. a 
recognised  soldier,  and  empowers  him  to  take  life, in  open  warfare,  without  being  liable 
to  the  penalties  of  an  Assassin  and  a  robber.  The  fact  of  being  mercenary,  that  is,  of 
receiving  wages  for  killing  and  being  killed,  does  not  render  a  soldier's  trade  less  hon- 
orable. He  bears  arms  that  others  may  be  able  to  do  without  them ;  he  is  precluded  by 
the  exigencies  of  military  training  from  maintaining  himself  by  peaceful  occupation ;  and 
it  is  therefore  but  fair  that  those  whom  he  protects  should  support  him,  and  ^ve  him, 
over  and  above  actual  maintenance,  reasonable  wages  for  tbe  contimial  risk  of  his  life. 
If  a  man  willingly  enlist  himself  as  a  soklier  in  what  be  believes  to  be  an  unrigbteoua 
cause,  it  is  an  act  of  moral  turpitude;  but  when  once  enlisted,  the  soldier  ceases  to.be 
morally  responsible  for  the  justice  or  iniquity  of  the  war  he  .wages;,  that  rests  with  his 
einployer.  Obedience,  implicit  and  entire,  is  his  sole  virtue.  The  maxim  is,  "The 
mrutary  force  never  dellbei^tes,  but  always  obeys."  See  Enmbtment,  Martial  Law, 
"War,  etc. 

SOLDIERS'  HOMES.  The  first  iastitution.  of  this  character  established  by  the  U.  9. 
goT^qinent  was  founded  by  act  of  copjjfress  passed  Mar.  8, :1851 — "to  found  a  milw 
tary  asylum  for  the  relief  and  support  of  invalid  aqd  disabled  soldiers  of  the  army  of  the 
Umted  Btates."  The  funds  to  conduct  this  institution  originated  in  tribute  levied  by 
iKn.  Scott  on  the  City  of  Mexico,  after  its  oapture,  for  tSe  benefit  of  the  U.  8.  army. 
The  act  leferred  to  above  defined  the  beneficiaries  thereof  to  be  soldiers  who  had  served 
30  years;-  pensioners,  after  surrendering  their  pensions;  and  persons  disabled  by  woun4s 
or  aidcnees  incurred  in  tlie  militaiy.  service  of  their  country.  Bedsides  the  sum  of  .monqy 
already  named,  the  act  appropriate  an  unexpended. balance  of  a  previous  appropriation 
to  the  wme  purpose,  and  placed  the  institution  in  charge  of  a  boaird  of  commissioners, 
to  {pclnde  the  gen.  of  the.arnvy  ^d  .tbq«e,g«nei>l  oQ^era  coinmanding  the. eastern 
U.  K.  XIII.— 40 
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and  western  military  divisiona;  and  the  chiefs  of  the  medical,  pny,  commissanr,  and 
quartermaster's  departments,  and  the  adlt.een.  of  tl>e  nnny.  This  portion  of  the  act 
was  revised  by  the  act  of  Mar.  3,  1859,  reducing  the  number  of  commissioners  to  inclode 
only  the  adjt.gen.,  surgeon-gen.,  and  commiseary-gen.  of  subsistence.  Various  tempo- 
rary asylums  were  erected  or  leased  between  1851  and  1857.  In  1861  a  purchase  of  land 
was  made  for  this  purpose  in  the  city  of  Washington,  distant  about  Si  m.  from  the 
capital;  including,  with  later  purchases,  about  460  acres.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  only 
permanently  established  soldiers'  home  under  the  act  of  1851.  It  comprehends  a  farm, 
orcliards,  gardens,  park,  etc. ;  the  building  is  wliite  marble,  calculated  to  accommodate 
Hhout  500  inmates  at  one  time;  and  a  chapel,  well-stoclied  library,  and  hospital  complete 
the  excellent  service  of  the  institution.  The  number  of  inmates  of  this  establishment 
up  to  the  year  1878  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  ii.OOO.  Besides  this  one  there  were 
founded  under  the  acts  of  1865  ana  1873  homes  for  volunleer  soldiers  of  the  war  of 
1861-65  in  Chelsea,  near  Augusta,  Me.;  Hampton,  Va. ;  Dayton,  Ohio;  and  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  Appropriations  are  made  annually  by  congress  for  the  support  of  these  institu- 
tions. Similar  iustitutions  are  the  Chelsea  hospital,  £ug. ;  Kilinaiuham  hospital,  near 
Dublin;  a  like  establishment  in  Berlin;  and  the  hotel  des  iuvulides,  Paris. 

SOLDO.    See  Solidttb. 

SOLE,  Solea,  a  genus  of  flat-fishes  (pleuroneetida),  of  an  oblong  form,  with  a  rounded 
muzzle,  which  almost  always  advances  beyond  the  mouth;  the  mouih  twisted  to  the 
side  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  eyes  are  situated,  which  is  usually  the  right  side, 
althougii  individuals  of  the  same  species  are  found  having  the  eyes  and  color  on  the  left 
side;  the  teeth  very  small  in  both  jaws,  but  only  in  the  under  part  of  the  mouth  (the  side 
opposite  to  the  eyes);  the  lateral  line  straight;  pectoral  fins  on  both  sides;  the  dorsal  and 
anal  fins  long,  and  extending  to  the  tail,  but  distinct  from  the  tail-fin. — The  Comkon 
SoLB  (8.  milgarii)  is  a  highly  esteemed  flsti,  abundant  on  the  British  coasts  where  the 
bottom  is  sandy,  and  of  which  great  quantities  are  brought  to  market.  The  London 
market  is  supplied  chiefly  from  the  s.  coast  of  England,  the  soles  there  attaining  a  larger 
size  than  those  of  more  northern  coasts.  They  are  caught  by  trawling,  very  seldom 
with  bait.  The  sole  is  in  condition  for  the  table  during  the  whole  year  except  five  or  six 
weeks  in  February  and  March,  its  spawning-time.  Tiie  common  sole  is  found  on  all  the 
coasts  of  Europe,  except  the  most  northern.  It  has  been  known  to  attain  a  size  of  26 
in.  long,  and  almost  12  in.  broad,  weighing  9  pounds;  but  a  sole  of  less  than  half  thul 
weiglit  is  reckoned  very  large.  The  upper  side  of  the  body  is  of  an  almost  uniform  dark 
brown ;  the  scales  small,  rough  to  the  touch,  and  ciliated  at  the  edge ;  the  lower  side  is 
white.  Tiie  sole  sometimes  ascends  rivers  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea,  and 
seems  to  thrive  at  least  as  well  in  fresh  as  in  salt  water,  a  fact  of  which  advautage  has 
not  yet  been  taken  for  the  stocking  of  fresh-water  ponds.  It  breeds  freely  enough  iii 
fresh  water. — The  only  other  British  species  of  true  sole  is  the  Lemon  Sole  (S.  peg-na), 
which  is  sometimes  taken  with  the  common  sole  on  the  s.  coast  of  England,  and  more 
rarely  in  more  northern  parts.  It  is  prtler  in  color  than  the  common  sole,  and  broader 
and  thicker  in  proportion.  It  is  equally  esteemed 'for  the  table. — "The  name  sole  is  pop 
ularly  extended  to  sevei-al  genera  recently  separated  from  the  true  soles.  In  bratMrm, 
the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  are  united  with  the  tail  fin;  l)ut,  as  in  sdea,  there  are  pectorals  on 
both  sides.  To  this  genus  belongs  the  Zbbra  Sole  (B.  zebnnus)  of  Japan,  remarkable 
for  the  zebra-like  stripes  which  cross  its  whole  body. — In  monoeliirus  the  pectoral  fin  if 
developed  only  on  the  upper  side.  To  this  genus  belong  the  Vabikoated  Sole  {.V. 
variegaiua)  and  the  Little  8oi,e  or  Solenette  (M.  Ungvafulus),  both  found  on  the 
British  coasts,  but  of  little  importance,  on  account  of  their  small  size. — In  the  gener.i 
acMrui  and  j^utia,  of  which  there  are  no  British  species,  the  pectorals  are  wanting  on 
both  sides. 

SOL'SCISK.  A  solecism  is  the  term  applied  to  any  violation  of  the  grammar  or  idiom 
of  a  language,  or  of  the  usages  of  society.  It  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  city  of  Soli 
in  Cilicia,  whose  inhabitants  spoke  venr  had  Greek,  in  consequence  of  their  intercourse 
with  the  Cilician  natives,  and  provoked  the  fastidious  Athenians  to  coin  the  epithet 

SOLEMN  LEAGUE  and  COVENANT.    See  Covenants,  The,  ante. 

SO'LEST,  a  genus  of  lamellibranchiate  mollusks,  the  type  of  the  family  »otemtl<r 
remarkable  for  the  wide  gaping  of  the  shell  at  both  ends,  and  the  large  and  muscular 
/bot.  In  the  genus  solen  the  shell  is  remarkably  elongated,  its  apparent  length  being, 
nowever,  more  strictly  its  breadth.  Prom  its  form  the  names  Razor-shell  and  Razor- 
FISH  are  often  given  to  it.  The  species  are  numerous,  and  inhabit  the  sands  of  all  seas 
except  in  the  coldest  parts  of  the  world.  Some  of  the  tropical  species  have  shells  of 
^pKAt  beauty.  The  solens  burrow  in  sand,  making  their  hole  straight  down,  and  ascend- 
ing and  descending  by  means  of  their  foot,  which  is  capable  of  being  elongated  and  con- 
tracted to  bore  a  passage  for  the  animal,  and  to  drag  it  through.  They  are  used  for  food 
and  also  by  fishermen  for  bait.  To  obtain  them  a  hookra  iron  implement  is  used. 
Another  method  is  to  drop  a  quantity  of  salt  on  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  which  canse* 
them  to  come  up,  when  they  are  quickly  seized  The  most  common,  and  one  of  the 
largest  British  species,  8.  nliqua,  is  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  8  in.  in  breadth.  It  is 
perfectly  straight.     Another  common  British  species,  8.  en»i$,  is  cur\«d  like  a  sword. 
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MLXITHOTEV  LITEOOSAPHIC  BTOHS,  a  famous  deposit  of  limestone  of  upper  oolite 
age,  which  from  its  fine-grained  aud  homogeneous  texture  is  admirably  adapted  for 
lithographic  purposes.  It  occurs  near  Aichstadt  in  Bavaria^  and  has  been  extensively 
quarried  since  the  invention  of  lithograpliy.  The  quarrymen  work  upon  the  lines  of 
stratification,  which  are  beautifully  parallel,  and  all  tlie  fossils  are  found  upon  the  natural 
surfaces  of  the  beds,  and  present  an  impression  and  cast  in  almost  every  mstance.  The 
rock  is  quarried  to  a  depth  of  80  or  90  feet.  It  is  of  special  interest  to  the  geologist  from 
the  singular  assemblage  of  fossil  remains  which  are  preserved  in.  it  with  wonderful  min- 
uteness. The  most  delicate  tracery  of  the  win^  of  the  dragon-fly  is  often  as  perfect  as 
in  living  specimens.  The  rock  is  of  marine  origin,  and  while  lithologically  it  has  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  white  lias  of  Britain,  its  fossils  correlate  it  to  tnc  Kimmeridge  clay. ' 
These  are  chiefly  ammonites,  nautili,  Crustacea,  winged  insects,  fishing,  and  pterodac- 
tyles.  But  the  most  singular  fossil  is  one  which  has  only  recently  been  brought  to  light. 
A  single  feathfr  was  first  found,  and  some  mouths  after,  the  bones  of  a  feather- covered 
animal,  which  was  considered  by  its  first  describers  to  be  a  lizard,  but  prof.  Owen  has 
recently  sliown,  on  incontrovertible  grounds,  that  it  is  a  true  though  very  anomalous 
bird.  The  specimen  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  head,  is  almost  entire,  is  nnw  in 
the  British  museum.    It  has  formed  the'subject  of  an  elaborate  memoir  by  prof.  Owen, 

fublislied  in  the  PMlotophieal  Transaetiont.  He  has  named  it  Are/iaopteryx  macrura. 
t  is  certainly  the  oldest  bird  of  which  any  remains  have  yet  been  found,  but  the  rocks 
which  contam  tlie  numerous  ornithic  foot-prints  in  Connecticut  valley  (see  IcHNOLoaT) 
are  more  ancient;  the  most  careful  examination  has,  however,  hitherto  failed  to  discover 
in  them  any  indications  other  than  the  footprints.  The  Are/uBopteryx  was  about  the 
size  of  a  rook.  The  anomalous  structure  which  induced  the  earlier  observers  to  make 
it  a  reptile,  and  some  that  followed  to  imagine  it  as  a  transition  form  between  the  reptile 
and  the  bird,  is  the  tail,  which,  instead  of  consisting  of  a  few  shortened  vertebras  united 
together  into  a  coccygean  bone,  as  in  all  known  birds,  recent  or  fossil,  was  formed  of 
twenty  elongated  vertebrae,  each  of  which  supported  a  pair  of  quill-fcatbers.  But  this 
departure  from  the  bird  type  is  not  so  anomalous  as  it  at  first  sight  appears,  for  in  the 
eaiiy  embryonic  condition  of  the  bird,  the  vertebrse  are  distinct  aud  separate,  and  the 
anastomosis  which  invariably  takes^place  in  the  subsequrnt  development  of  the  embryo, 
does  not  occur  in  the  Arekaopteryx,  so  that  it  may  l)e  considered  to  exhibit  the  teraporaiy 
embryonic  condition  of  the  bird  as  a  permanent  structure;  and  that  this  is  the  true  posi- 
tion of  this  singular  fossil  is  further  established  by  the  existence  of  other  features  which 
KK  found  only  in  birds.  These  are  the  ornithic  structure  of  the  wings  and  legs,  the 
occurrence  of  feathers,  which  are  confined  to  birds,  and  the  existence  of  a  merry-tliought 
(furculum),  which  is  found  in  no  other  class  of  animals.  An  elevation  on  the  surface  of 
the  slab  containing  the  fossil  is  believed  by  many  ro  be  the  cast  of  the  interior  of  the 
skull,  and  it  corresponds  remarkably  in  size  and  form  with  the  cast  from  tlie  skall  of  a 
rook. 

80'LEKT,  the  name  of  the  western  portion  of  the  strait  that  intervenes  between  the 
isle  of  Wight  and  the  main-land  of  England.  At  Hurst  castle,  which  guards  its  entrance 
on  the  S.W.,  the  Solent  is  less  than  a  mile  in  breadth;  and  along  this  narrow  passage  the 
tide  flows  with  a  rapidity  which  at  certain  times  no  boat  can  stem.  The  castle  itself  con- 
sists of  a  central  tower  or  k«ep,  surrounded  by  several  smaller  towers,  ajid  mounted 
with  heavy  guns. 

SOLEirSE'  (Ger.  Solothum),  a  canton  in  the  n.  of  Switzerland,  bounded  on  the  w.and 
8.  by  Bern,  and  on  the*,  and  e.  by  Bas«l  and  Aai^u.  Area,  800  sg.m. ;  pop.  '76,  77,803, 
mostly  Roman  Catholics.  The  greater  portion  of  the  canton  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated, 
especially  along  the  banks  of  the  Aar.  Even  the  rugged  and  hilly  districts  are  sources 
of  wealth  on  account  of  their  fine  pasturage.  Besides  grain,  the  principal  products  of 
Soleure  are  fruit,  wine,  flax,  and  cotton.  Cherry-brandy  is  a  very  important  article  of 
trade.  The  manufacture  of  iron,  glass,  pottery,  hosiery,  and  recently  of  watches,  is 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  Soleure  entered  the  Swiss  confederation  in  148t 
along  with  Freiburg.  Its  constitution  is  liberal.  The  le^slative  body,  or  parliament, 
is  the  grand  council,  consisting  of  106  members,  the  whole  of  whom  are,  since  1856,  chosen 
directly  by  the  people,  who  have  besides  a  veto  on  the  laws  passed  by  the  council.  The 
executive  is  chosen  by  the  council,  and  consists  of  five  members. 

BOLETTBE,  (G)er.  Bolothum),  capital  of  the  canton,  is  situated  on  the  Aar,  16  m.  n.n.e. 
of  Bern  by  railway.  The  scenery  in  its  vicinity  is  among  the  loveliest  in  Switzerland, 
The  Aar  flows  through  the  town,  dividing  it  into  two  unequal  parts,  which  are  connected 
by  two  wooden  bridges.  The  most  notable  building  is  the  cathedral  of  St.  TJrsinus, 
with  a  cupola  and  fa^de  of  Corinthian  columns,  reckoned  tlie  most  costly  cathedral  ift 
Switzerland.  Soleure  has  some  manufactures,  but  derives  its  chief  industrial  importance 
from  its  transit-trade.     Pop.  '70,  7,054.     Near  to  Soleure  are  the  baths  of  Weissenstein. " 

BOLFATA'BA  (Fr.  Stnifriire,  Ger.  Sehwefelgruhe  or  Srhwefeliee).  the  Italian  name  for 
sucli  volcanoes  as,  having  become  less  active  than  volcanoes  in  an  actual  state  of  erup- 
tion, only  exhale  gases.  The  most  notable  of  them  are  fimiid  in  Italy,  in  the  Antilles, 
in  the  interior  of  Asia,  and  in  Java.  The  Solfatara  of  Pozzuoli,  near  Naples,  is  an  irregu- 
lar plain,  1368  ft.  long,  and  1310  ft.  broad,  almost  surrounded  by  broken  hills  of  puml- 
ceous  tufa,  the  ancient  walls  of  the  crater.    From  Ute  crevices  of  the  irxiks,  steam  or 
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noxious  gwes,  chiefly  enliAureted  Tiydrocon,  m!»d  with  s  minute  qvmittltjr  of  Udftatic 
acid  and  muriale  of  fuumonia,  exhale.  In  the  cracks  and  Assures  of  the  rocks,  aulphnr, 
alum,  and  sulphate  of  iron  abound.  The  rapors  exiialed  are  used  as  medicinal  baths, 
and  huts,  constructed  of  boards, 'linve  been  erected  .in  whicli  the  baths  may  be  olitained. 
The  SoufriSre  of  Morne-Gurou,  in  tlie  isle  of  8t.  Vincunt,  Lesser  Antilles,  about  three 
miles  in  circuit,  and  over  900  ft.  in  dtpth,  has  in  its  center  a  cone,  the  summit  of  which 
is  covered  with  sulphur. 

SOIIXO'OIO,  In  music,  seven  syllables,  -which  are  sometimes  used  as  a  nomenclature 
f  for  tbe  seven  notes  of  the  scale.  In  singing,  the  art  of  applying  tliese  syllables  to  the 
notes  as  an  exercise  for  the  learner  is  called  »oimiiation.  Tlie  syllables  are  -ut  (or  </</), 
r»,  mi,  fa.  Ml,  la,  and  «.  The  first  six  are  the  commencement  of  the  lines  of  an  ancient 
monkish  hymn  to  John  the  Baptist,  which  had  this  peculiarity,  that  the  first  syllable  of 
eacli  line  was  sung  to  a  note  one  degree  higher  than  the  first  syllable  of  the  line  that  pre- 
ceded, so  as  to  present  the  type  of  a  scale:  • 
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fa-mn-U   tu-o-rum     Sal    ■    ve     pol-lu-tl     £a-bl-l     re-    a  -  turn  Banc  •  to   Jo-han-OML 

These  syllables  areeaid  to  bare  been  first  made  use  of  by  Guide  of  Areazo,  in  the  11th 
c. ;  and  Le  Maire,  a  French  musician  of  the  17th  c,  added  to  them  n,  for  (he  seventh  of 
tiie  scale.  When  applied  to  the  key  of  C,  tbeirequivalente,  io  theordinaiy'  muaieal  nomen- 
dature,  are: 

So       re       mi       fa       sol       ia       si       do 
C        D        £        F        O        A       B       C. 

These  syllables  may,  however,  according  to  the  more  modem  practice  of  teachers  in  this 
country,  be  applied  toother  keys,  with  S  alwars  as  the  key  note,  so  aa  to  express,  not  the 
absolute  pitch  of  B  note,  but  its  relation  to  the  key-note;  and  thus  used,  they  are  thought 
to  be  of  service  to  the  learner  in  keeping  prominently  before  him  the  principle  that  tkere 
*  is  Imt  one  scale  in  music,  which  is  raised  or  lowereid  according  to  the  pitcli  of  the  key. 
Different  variations  in  the  way  of  using  the  syllables  have  recently  given  rise  to  vailous 
supposed  short  and  ea.°y  modes  of  teaching  singing,  the  best  known  of  which  is  Mr.  Cur- 
wen's  system  of  "tonic  solmizalion,"  where  the  ordinary  notation  of  the  staff,  with  its 
lines  and  spaces,  is  entirely  rejected,  and  a  notation  substituted  which  is  formed  of  the 
solfeggio  syllables,  used  to  express  not  pitch  but  relation  to  the  key-note.  One  disad- 
vantage of  this  and  similar  schemes  is  the  entire  withdrawal  of  the  direct  indication  of 
the  pitch  of  the  sounds  to  the  eye,  by  the  notes  ascending  as  the  sounds  ascend,  which 
is  so  beautiful  a  feature  of  the  common  notation.  And  even  if  it  be  granted  that  tlie 
first  rudiments  of  music  can,  as  has  been  asserted,  be  taken  up  with  remarkable  ease  by 
the  pupil  who  learns  on  the  tonic  sol-fa  system,  it  is  undeniable  that  as  soon  as  he  comes 
in  contact  with  notes  of  different  lengths,  or  begins  to  modulate  from  one  key  to 
another,  he  is  beset  with  serious  difficulties.  There  is,  in  addiliOD,  the- further  al^ection 
to  the  system,  thatthe  pupil  thus  tau^t  Is  diut  out  from  the  whole  world  of  musical 
literature,  a  disadvantage  which  is  not  compensated  by  having  a  few  elementary  difiS- 
enlties  smoothed  away,  which  experience  shows  that  children  of  tlie  most  mediocre 
capacity  can  overcome. 

SOLFESI'VO,  a  village  of  northern  Italy,  province  of  Brescia,  20  m.  n.w.  of  Mantna, 
with  1400  inhabitants.  It  stands  on  a  hill,  and  has  a  tower  called  the  Spy  of  Italy  (Spia 
(tliaUa),  from  which  the  whole  plain  of  Lombardy  maybe  seen.  There,  in  1796,  the 
French  conquered  the  Austrians.  On  June  24, 1859,  Solferino  was  again  the  scene  of  an 
overwhelming  victory  obtained  hy  the  French  and  Italians  over  the  Austrians. 

80LICIT0B.    See  ATTOKicsm. 

BOLIOITOB-fiEIIEBAI,  the  name  giv«n  to  one  of  the  law-officers  of  the  crown.  The 
sdlicitor-general  of  England  has  powers  simiiar'to  those  of  the  attorney-general  (q.r.).  to 
ii<faom  l>e  gives  aid  in  diaehnripng  his  functions.  During-tbe  absence  of  the  attorney- 
gsneral,  he  may  do  erery  act  and  execute  every  authorityof  that  officer.  He  is,  as 
cj/kio,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  patents. 

The  eoiicitort^heral  of  Scotlana  is  one  of  the  crown  counsel,  next  in  dignity  to  the 
lord  advocate  (9ee  Adyooate,  Loim),  and  exercising  all  his  functions  along  with  him. 
9i9  office  cannot  |>e  traced  further  back  tlian- the  union,  Likethe  lord  advocate,Jie  has  the 
p«!^Tilege  of  pleading  within  the  bar.  All  proclamations  for  the  observance  of  days  of 
piibtic  fasting  and  thanksgiving  are  addressed  to  the  solicitor-general. 

"■MlilOITOS  to  TBe  TBZABUXT,  bnoffleer  who  acts  as  attorney  for  Uie  goyonunent  bi 
atlilogal  proceedings.  He  has  also  to 'act  as  solicitor  for  the  tliree  secretaries  of  atat^, 
thetpiivy  ertimcU  office,  the  boanl  of  trade,  the  mint,  the  war  office,  the  atatioMry 
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office,  and  for  aB  tlie  otber  principal  departmeats  for  Tubicb  no  solicitoT  is  specially 
appointed. 

SOLIDTniOnniA.    See  £(}OTl>iE. 

BOLIDHS,  the  name  hy  which  the  old  Roman  "  aureus"  (equivalent  to  £1  Is.  l^d., 
according  to  the  preseut  value  of  gold)  was  known  ajFter  the  time  of  Alexander  Sevcrus; 
bat  during  the  reign  of  Conatautine  the  great  its  value  was  diminished  in  the  ratio  of 
&:S,  and  so  remained  till  the  end  of  the  empire.  The  weight  of  these  later  solidi  was 
&xed  at  i  of  an  ounce,  the  gold  being  23  carats-  floe,  and  the  alloy  mostly  native  silver. 
Tlie  "  solid  us,"  or  "  solidus  aureus,  was  adopted  by  the  Franks  under  the  Meroving- 
ians and  Carloviogians  (at  87  to  the  Roman  pound)  till  the  time  of  Pepin,  who  suppressed 
it;  but  anotlier  soUdus  of  silver,  or  "  solidus  argenteus" — the  ^  of  the  libra  or  pound — 
which  bad'  been  used  only  as  a  money  of  account,  was  soon  after  raade  a  coin.  In  after- 
times,  this  "  sol,"  or  "  sou,"  like  all  other  coins,  underwent  an  inflnity  of  variations  in 
fineness  and  value  (sec  Livre).  On  the  introduction  of  the  decimal  system  (1793)  into 
France,  the  sou  was  abolished,  and  a  piece  of  6  centimes  (^  of  a  franc)  substituted,  but 
the  name  continued  in  common  use,  and  the  old  sous  were  retained  in  circulation.  The 
Eolidus  also  appears  in  the  mldo,  which  was  a  coin  iu  use  in  northern  and  central  It«ly, 
and  was  essentially  the  same  with  the  sotL 

SO'LISFO£1I',  a  t.  of  Prussia,  province. of  the  Rhine,  and  government  of  Dllsseldorf, 
capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  a  height  13  m.  cs.e.  of  DOsscldorf, 
and  not  far  from  the  river  Wupper.  It  is  a  very  old  place,  and  has  long  been  famous 
for  its  steel  and  iron  ware  momrfactures,.  espesially  Bwoiid-blades,  helmets,  cuirasses, 
knives,  scissors,  which  are  exported  to  all  purtS'  of  the  world,  and  rival  the  excellence 
of  English  wares.  In  the  town  and  circle  of  Solln£en  there  are  about  8,000  workshops, 
employing  over  10,000  hands,  and  producinK  ycar^  half-a-million  hand-bells,  knives  in 
millions  of  dozens,  scissors,  revolvers,  etc.  SoUngen  hand-bcUs  have  been  famous  since 
the  middle  a^s,  and  are  sent  to  the  most  distant  lauds.    Pop.,  "75,  15,146. 

SOIilS,  Antonio  db,  1610-86,  b.  Spain;  entered  holy  ordeiS'  in  1667.  He  wrote 
■everal  plays,  of  which  /x>  OUtanilla,  "The. Little  Gipsy  »irl,"  is  the  beat  known.  Ills 
historical  writings  are  of  more  importance,  especially  his  Jaittoria  de  la  Conquisia  d* 
Minof,  (1684).  w£ch  was  translated  into  English  by  Townsend,  1724.  He  was  long  royal 
historiographer. 

SOLIS,  3VKS  Diaz  ok,  about  1470-1614,  b.  Spain.  He  aocoRHMnied  Pinzon  in  Ivm 
explorations,  and  in  his  company  discovered  Yucatan  in  1506.  Shortly  afterward  they 
explored  the  South  American  coast  from  capo  St.  Augustine  to  loti.  40°  south.  After  their 
return  to-  Spain,  1509,  a  quarrel  between  them  resulted  in  the  imprisonment  of  Solis, 
while  Pinzon  was  in  court  favor.  He  was  released,  indemnified,  and  iu  1815  made 
further  explorations  from  cape  Sao  Roque  to  lUo  de  Janeiro,  and  discovered  the  La 
Plata.    He  was  killed  by  the  Indiana. 

SOIITAIBX,  Peiophapt,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  Dodo  (av.)  family  (DUUna),  but 
dlffuring  from  the  dodos  in  a  smaller  bill  and  longer  legs.  Like  the  dodos,  the  only 
species  of  this  genus,  of  the  existence  of  which  there  is  any  evidence  (P.  tolUaria), 
seems  to  be  now  extinct,  and  to  have  become  extinct  in  vciy  recent  times.  It  inhabited 
the  island  of  Rodriguez,  an  Island  about  19  m.  long  by  6  broad,  situated  about  SCO  in. 
to  the  e.  of  Maui'itius,  and  appears  to  have  been  peculiar  to  that  small  and  lonely  island, 
where  it  wasabundant  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  Rodriguez  was  uninhabited 
till  1691,  when  a  colony  of  French  I*rotestant  refugees  settled  on  it,  under  the  command 
of  Pran9ois  Leguat,  wno,  in  his  Voyaget  et  Advtnturet,  has  left  an  interesting  and  tnist- 
worthy  account  of  the  solitidre.  He  describes  It  as  a  large  bird,  the  males  sometimes 
weighing  45  lbs.;  taller  Ihan'aturkey,  the  neck  alittle  longer  in  proportion,  and  carried 
erect;  the  head  of  the  male  without  comb  or  crest,  thatof  the  female  with  something  like 
a  widow's  peak  above  the  bill;  the  wings  small,  and  the  bird  incapable  of  flying,  but 
only  using  the  wings  to  flap  itself  or  to  nutter  when  calling  for  its  mate,  or  as  a  weapon 
of  offense  or  defense;  the  bone  of  the  wing  being  thickened  at  the  extremity  so  as  to 
form  a  round  mass,  about  the  size  of  a  musket-bullet,  under  the  feathers,  and  to  increase 
the  force  of  the  blow  given  by  it;  a  roundish  mass  of  feathers  irstead  of  a  tail.  He 
further  describes  the  plumage  as  very  full  and  beautiful,  not  a  feather  out  of  its  place, 
so  there  can  have  been  no  feathers  with  unconnected  webs,  as  in  the  ostrich.  He  sayv 
the  bird  is  called  solitaire  because  it  is  very  seldom  seen  in  flocks.  He  tells  us  that  the 
bird  is  with  dlfflculty  caught  in  the  forests,  but  easily  on  open  ground,  because  it  can 
be  outrun  by  a  man;  and  that  its  flesh  is  very  good  to  eat. — But  the  solitaire  seems  to 
have  completely  disappeared  from  Rodriguez,  which  is  now  a  dritisb  settlement.  Bones 
have  been  found,  although  not  yet  abundantly,  and  some  are  preserved  in  the  Paris 
Museum,  some  in  the  Andersonian  Museum,  Glasgow. 

The  figure  here  given  is  derived  from  a  rude  cut  In  Leguat's  work,  and  its  genertd 
accuracy  is  attested  by  its  correspondence  with  small  figures  introduced  in  a  landscape 
and  two  maps  in  that  work. 

The  name  solitaire  was  originally  ^iven  to  a  species  of  dodo  inhabiting  Bourbon,  and 
applied  by  Leguat  to  this  bird,  in  a  mistaken  belief  of  its  being  the  same.  8e»  StrieklatUl 
an  (2  XdtiUe  on  &e  Dodo  and  %t»  Kindred. 
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SOLITAIBi:,  a  species  of  game  or  rather  puzzle,  which,  as  the  name  denotes,  is  played 
by  only  oue  person.  The  ^paratus  for  the  game  consists  of  a  round  or  octagonal  flat 
board,  indented  with  88  or  87  hemispherical  hollows,  and  88  or  87  balls,  one  iu  each 
hollow.  The  process  of  the  game  consists  in  removing  one  ball  from  the  board,  and 
then,  liaving  created  a  vacancy,  capturing  one  of  the  balls  adjoining  by  causing  the  one 
behind  to  leap  over  it  into  the  vacant  hollow;  there  are  now  two  vacancies,  and  the 
game  is  continued  in  the  same  manner  by  capturing  ball  after  bull,  till  only  one  remains, 
\Yhen  the  game  is  won.  Should  more  than  oue  be  left,  and  tliey  be  so  isolated  as  not 'to 
l)c  liable  to  capture  by  each  other,  the  game  is  ha.  This  puzzle  may  be  solved  in  an 
immense  number  of  ways;  one  of  the  prettiest  modes  consists  in  removing  the  central 
bull,  and  so  capturing  the  others  that  the  last  ball  shall  be  in  the  center. 

80LIi£B,  a  small  town  and  ses-port  of  the  Balearic  isles,  in  Majorca,  14  m.  n.  of 
Palma.    It  exports  oranges  and  wine,  and  contains  7,000  inhabitants. 

SOLMIZ&TIOH.    See  Solfeooio. 

SOLO,  a  term  used  in  musical  compositions  of  several  parts,  wbetibter  vocal  or  instru- 
mental, to  indicate  those  voices  or  instruments  that  are  to  perform  alone  or  in  a  naors 
prominent  manner,  as  topratio  lolo,  violino  tolo.  The  plural  noli,  is  used  when  two  or 
more  voices  or  instrumental  parts  are  to  be  performed  together,  such  parts,  of  course, 
never  being  double. — A  composition  for  a  singfe  iusti-ument  accompanied  is  also  termed 
a  solo.  I 

SOLO'TKA,  a  small  city  of  southern  Italy,  province  of  Avellino.  Pop.  5,876.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Apennines,  and  is  surrounded  by  wooded  mountains. 

SOLOHOIf  (Hcbr.  Shgldmd,  Salomon,  Salomo,  Suleim&n,  derived  from  lAalon,  peace 
=peaceful,  like  Germ.  fViedrich),  the  second  son  of  David  and  Bathsbelm;  successor  of 
the  former  on  the  throne  of  the  Isroelitish  empire  for  40  years  (1015-975  B.C.*).  Noth- 
ing is  known  of  Jiis  youth  except  that  he  was  probably  educated  by  Nathan  (or  Jehiel). 
Equally  uncertain  is  the  age  at  which  he  succeeded  to  the  crown  or  his  father.  That  he 
was  older  than  12  or  14  years,  as  some  traditions  tell  us,  seems  certain.  The  way  in 
which  his  succession  to  the  throne  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father  was  brought  about, 
to  the  exclusion  of  his  elder  brother  Adonijah,  is  not  undeserving  of  the  name  of  eoup 
d'etat,  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it  (sec  tlie  ijcripture  narrative).  Having,  by  the 
execution  of  Adonijah  and  the  leaders  of  his  faction,  secuied  his  douiiuion  against  iatemal 
foes,  he,  with  complete  disregard  of  the  Mosaic  law,  sot  hiuiiclf  to  seek  foreign  alliances, 
and  with  this  view  married  us  his  principal  wife  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  probably  of 
Psuseiies  (Vapbres?),  of  the  twenty-first  dynasty.  Besides  her,  however,  be  bad  a  vast 
number  of  wive8-700  "princesses,"  and  800  "concubines" — the  greatest  part  of  whom 
were  recruited  from  nations  with  whom  an  alliance  had  been  strictly  prohibited.  Having 
inherited  fabulous  wealth,  and  further  adding  to  it  enormously  from  his  own  multifarious 
revenues,  so  that  "silver  was  nothing  accounted  of  in  his  dars,"  it  became  neccasarv 
that  a  new  organization  corresponding  to  this  unheard-of  splendor  should  be  introduced. 
Accordingly,  we  hear  of  "princes,"  i.  e.,  great  officers  of  state,  not  before  heard  of. 
The  two  counselors  of  David's  time  disappear,  in  order  probably  to  make  room  for  a 
wliole  body  of  legal  advisers;  the  prophets  are  no  longer  to  be  found  among  tlie  digni- 
taries of  state,  but  new  military  charges  are  created  instead.  The'immense  accumulation 
of  treasure  also  allowed  the  execution  of  a  number  of  public  works  in  Jerusalem,  which 
now  first  assumed  the  mapniificence  and  station  of  a  capital.  A  new  wall  with  fortified 
towers  was  erected  around  it;  and  the  queen's  palace — "  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lelm- 
non  " — with  a  long  hall  joined  to  it  by  a  cedar  porch,  call  the  "tower  of  David,"  outside 
of  which  a  tliousand  golden  shields  were  suspended,  and  within  which  the  king  sat,  in 
all  lii.s  imperial  splendor,  to  pass  judgment,  were  built  under  bis  immediate  orders.  His 
banquets,  at  which  all  the  vessels  were  of  gold;  his  tables,  with  their  four  (or  forty) 
thousand  stalls;  his  gardens  and  parks  and  summer  retreats,  were  such  as  to  dazzle  even 
eastern  fancy.  Twelve  commissaries,  distributed  in  ihe  different  provinces,  had  each  in 
bis  turn  to  furnish  the  menus  of  sustaining  this  prodigious  household.  The  dominion  of 
Solomon  extended  from  Thapsacus,  on  the  Euphrates,  to  Oaza  on  the  Medilemincan. 
The  country  wos  in  the  profoundest  state  of  peace;  the  treasures  accumulated  by  David 
anpeiired  inexhaustible;  and  the  popularity  of  the  king,  who  listened  to  the  meanest  of 
bis  subjects;  and  gave  judgment  according  to  tliat  wisdom,  for  which  be  had  asked  in 
his  vision  at  Qibeon,  in  preference  to  any  other  gift,  and  which  has  remained  proverbial 
from  his  day  to  ours,  was  naturally  at  first  very  great.  Everything,  moreover,  was  done 
to  develop  and  increase  the  national  wealth  and  welfare.  'The  rich  internal  resources 
were  developed,  and  commercial  relations  of  the  most  extensive  nature  estaUisbed. 

Through  the  port  established  at  Ezion-Qeber,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Elatb,  an  out- 
let was  gained  to  the  Indian  ocean;  and  the  alliance  with  Phenicia,  then  under  the 
sway  of  Hiram,  gave  an  energetic  impulse  to  these  foreign  expeditions.  Manned  with 
Tynan  sailors,  the  Israelite  fleets  went  to  "Ophir,"  and  brought  back,  in  exchange  for 
their  own  exportations,  "gold  and  silver,  apes  and  peacocks,  ivory  and  spices; "  and  Ibe 

*  There  Is  Bome  dliwrepancy  among  tnrestUratora  atmut  this  date;  the  beKinnioar  ot  bla  rein  beinc 
Szedvarloualy  at  1008,1086, 890,  etc.  -o  =  ■» 
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rest  of  tbe  Btrange  and  precious  produce  of  India,  Africa,  Spain,  and  otlier  regions,  pos- 
sibly even  our  own  coasts. 

According  to  his  promise,  Soiomon,  in  tlie  fourtti  year  of  liis  accession,  commenced 
llie  builditii;  of  llie  temple  on  Moriah,  after  tiie  model  of  the  tabernacle,  whereiu  he  was 
aided  by  Ilirara,  who  not  only  sent  him  timber,  but  architects  and  cunning  Phenician 
artists  in  wood  and  stone  and  metals.  In  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign  it  was  completed, 
and  solemnly  inaugurated  in  the  following  year — at  which  occasion  prodigious  numbers 
of  sacrifices  were  sTaugUtered.  Thirteen  years  more  having  been  spent  in  the  construe- 
tion  of  the  "house  of  llie  forest  of  Lebanon"  (the  roval  palacq),  other  buildings  and  forli- 
lications — among  them  tliat  of  Palmyra — are  recorded  to  have  been  undertaken  by  the 
king,  Avho,  far  from  wishing  further  to  extend  his  dominions,  was  only  bent  upon  keep- 
ing his  frontiers  safe  from  the  raids  of  the  neighboring  hordes,  and  for  that  purpose  alone 
kept  up  an  unprccedentedly  large  army.  -^ 

The  fame  of  Solomon  cculd  not  but  spread  far  and  near.  The  splendor  of  his  court 
and  reign,  heightened  by  his  pei-sonal  qualities,  his  wisdom  and  erudition — for  he  was 
not  only  the  wisest  but  also  the  most  learned  of  men — brought  embassies  from  all  parts 
to  Jerusalem  to  witness  his  magnificence,  and  to  lay  gifts  of  tribute  at  bis  feet.  The 
queen  of  Bheba's  expedition  and  presents  are  well  known;  and  as  many  Arab  kings 
made  him  annual  presents  of  a  no  less  splendid  nature,  his  income  from  different  sources 
wa«  calculated,  in  round  numbers,  at  the  enormous  sum  of  666  golden  talents.  That 
people  of  Moses,  which  was  to  know  no  other  wealth  than  flocks  and  the  fraits  of  tlie 
soil,  had  suddenly  become  a  people  of  wealthy  merchants,  of  soldiers,  and  of  courtiers 
— and  it  did  not  profit  by  the  change,  cbiefly  through  the  bad  influence  of  the  king  him- 
self and  his  court.  The  army  and  the  public  buildings  absorbed  the  resources  of  the 
provinces.  In  the  Temple,  erected  for  the  purpose  of  the  true  worship  of  Jehovah, 
qplomon  sacrificed  three  times  a  year;  but  nevertheless,  to  please  his  concubines,  he 
allowed,  and  perhaps  himself  indulged  in,  the  lites  of  polytheism  on  the  heights,  thereby 
setting  the  worst  example  to  his  subject,  sufiBciently  eager  already  to  worship  foreign 
deities.  His  exaggerated  polygamy  fostered  immorality  and  licentiousness  among  llie 
people;  and,  woi'st  of  all,  the  wise  and  gentle  monarch,  as  his  treasure  got  exhausted, 
began,  towarrl  the  end  of  his  reign,  to  lay  the  yoke,  which  hitherto  had  lain  only  on  his 
Canaauite  subjects,  upou  the  Israelites  themselves.  And  he  thus  became,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  an  eastern  despot — selling  part  of  his  dominion  to  raise  money,  and  trying 
to  break  the  spirit  of  the  nation  by  forced  services  and  corporal  chastisements. 

Left  by  the  "prophets,"  probably  since  his  open  and  revolting  infidelity  with  regard 
to  the  national  worship,  his  advisers  were  chiefly  iuEolent  young  courtiers,  who  awed 
.  even  his  aged  counselors  into  silence,  and  from  that  time  forth  a  storm  began  to  gather 
over  the  land.  'The  priests  were  on  the  side  of  the  malcontents,  and  a  vague  talk  of  a 
general  rising,  which  actually  found  utterance  by  a  "prophet"  in  the  face  of  Solomon, 
was  heard  throughout  the  country.  Abijah  of  Sniloh  predicted,  as  Samuel  had  done  to 
David,  the  partial  dominion  to  the  Ephraimite  Jaroboam,  who  had  to  flee  for  his  life  to 
Egypt.  But  notwithstanding  these  internal  muttering,  and  the  open  revolts  of  one  or 
two  subject  chiefs,  such  was  the  prestige  both  of  David's  and  Solomon's  name,  that  the 
king  was  allowed  to  die  in  peace. 

Solomon  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  Canticles  (q.v.),  Ecclesiastes  (q.v.), 
I*roverbs(  q.v.),  besides  works  on  science  which  are  said  to  be*  lost.  But  he  is  also  to 
be  consid.ered  the  prime  cause  of  the  final  and  decisive  downfall  of  the  Jewish  common- 
wealth for  all  historical  times.  His  wisdom  turned  'nto  folly,  his  justice  into  tyranny, 
raised  a  smoldering  discontent  which  only  awaited  his  death  to  break  out  into  open 
flames  of  revolt  and  internal  wars.  His  character  presents  the  lamentable  spectacle  of 
genius  gone  astray;  and  many  have  been  the  discussions  on  the  part  of  learned  theolo- 
gians in  old  and  late  times  as  to  whether  or  not  there  was  any  hope  of  his  "salvation.  " 
His  name  and  his  glory,  however,  will,  notwithstanding  the  shadows  that  fall  over  his 
latter  days,  remain  immortal,  whether  we  look  at  the  striking  picture  ofliim  given  in 
Scripture,  or  to  the  more  gorgeous  kaleidoscope  of  eastern  legends  revolving  round  the 
golden  name  of  Suleiman :  the  lord  and  master  of  all  animate  and  inanimate  beings  un- 
der the  sun,  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  wealthy  of  all  created  men,  and  whose  wisdom 
was  as  much  without  limits  as  were  his  riches  and  power. — See  for  such  legendary  ac- 
counts of  Solomon,  Weil's  Biblieal  Legends,  the  Targuma,  the  Koian,  Lane's  Arabian 
Nights,  D'Herbelot,  Ginsburg,  Furst's  Perlentehnure  Suieiman-Ifameh  in  70  books,  as- 
cribed to  a  Turkish  poet,  Firdusi,  etc. 

SOLOMON  BEN  OABmOD.    See  Avicebbok. 

SOLOMON  BEN  ISAAC,  1040-1105,  b.  France;  better  known  as  Rashi.  He  wrote 
commentaries  on  the  Bible  and  the  Talmud.  His  comments  on  the  latter  have  been 
adopted  in  all  editions  of  the  book. 

80L0K0H  ISLAKBS,  a  chain  of  Islands  in  the  Malav  or  Indian  Archipelago,  between 
New  Britain  on  the  n.w.  and  the  Queen  Charlotte  islands  on  the  s.e. ;  lat.  4°  50' — 11° 
SO'  south.  Area  estimated  at  10,000  sq.ra. ;  pop.  thought  to  be  considerable,  but  not 
ascertained.  The  natives  are  partly  Negrilloes,  partly  Malays,  and  are  still  in  the  con- 
dition of  savages. 
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SOLOKOH'S  SEAL,  Pbtygonatum,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  ordei'  Wiatta, 
differing  from  lily  of  tlie  valley  (9,. v.)  chiefly  in  the  cylindrical  tubular  periiinrb,  and  in 
having  the  flowers  jointed  to  their  flower-stallcs.  Tliere  are  three  British  species.  The 
Common  Solomon's  Seal  (P.  mulUjlorum)  is  found  in  the  woods  and  copses  in  many  parts 
of  England,  and  a  few  places  in  Scotland.  It  has  a  stem  about  two  feet  high,  the  upper 
pkrt  of  which  l)cars  a  number  of  liir^e,  ovate -ell  iptic»il,  alternate  leaves  in  two  rows. 
Tiie  flower-atalks  are  generally  branched;  the  flowers  not  large,  white,  and  drooping.— 
The  NAttROw-LKAVKD  Solomon's  Seal  (P.  terticUlaium)  is  arare  British  plant,  only  found 
in  a  few  places  in  Scotland.  The  leaves  are  wliorled. — The  Angular,  oi*  Bw*Et- 
StfELLiNO  Solomton's  Seal  (P.  offidinaU)  is  also  rhre  iu  Britain,  and  is  found  only  in 
England.  It  more  nearly-  resembled  the  Common  Solomon's  Seal,  but  is  smaller,  and 
has  greenish,  fragmut  flowers.  All  these  species  al'e  common  in  niaiiy  parts  of  Europe. 
They  are  very  similar  in  their  properties.  The  youn§  shoots  of  P.  officinale  arc  eaten  by 
the  Turks  like  asparagus.  The  root  is  white,  fleshy,  inodorous,  with  a  sweetish,  mncil- 
•ginous,  acrid  taste.  It  contains  Asparagin.  It  is  a  popular  application  to  bruises,  to 
prevent  or  remove  discoloration,  and  its  use  is  well  known  to  those  who  are  too  apt  to 
get  a  black  eye  now  and  then.  A  kind'  of  bread  has  been  made  of  it  In  times  of  scamty. 
Tlie  berries  are  emetic  and  purgative. 

SOLOMON'S  SONG.    See  Camticlbs,  anU. 

iO'Wti,  the  most  famous  of  all  the  ancient  Qreek  lawgivers,  was  a  native  of  iltbens 
(b.  alx>ut  638  B.C.),  and  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  families  of  Attica. 
His  father,  Execestides,  having  seriously  impaired  his  income  bv  improvidence',  Soloa 
■was  obliged,  while  still  young,  to  embark  m  trade.  At  first,  Iiowever,  Solon  cooics 
t)eforc  us  as  an  amatory  poet.  His  earliest  appearance  in  the  field  of  politics  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  contest  between  Athens  and  Megara  for  the  possession  of  Salamis.  Bv 
force  of  artifice,  Solon  revived  the  martial  spirit  of  his  countrymen,  which  had  sunk 
under  the  effect  of  repeated  disasters,  obtained  command  of  a  body  of  volunteers,  and 
conquered  the  island  [eirea  596  B.C.),  in  which,  along  with  otliers,  he  obtained  a  gntnt  of 
land.  Henceforth  his  public  career  is  conspicuously  noble  and  honorable  He  figures 
as  a  wise  and  unselfish  patriot,  seeking  earnestly,  and  not  in  vain,  to  compose  the  dis- 
tractions, partly  social  and  partly  political,  that  rent  his  native  city.  The  Athenians 
generally  had  thorough  confidence  in  his  integrity;  and  in  994  b.g.  he  was  chosen  arcbon 
or  chief  magistrate,  and  received  unlimited  permission  to  act  as  he  saw  best  for  the  good 
of  the  state.  In  short,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Roman  history,  he  was  invested  with 
dictatorial  power.  The  nature  atid  extent  of  the  Solonlan  legislation  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  criticism  in  modem  times,  and  Mr.  Qrote,  in  particular,  has  made  it  very 
clear  that  the  "later  ancients"  ^Plutarch  and  Diogenes  LaErtius),  on  whom  We  arc 
obliged  to  rely  for  almost  all  our  inf(;irmation  about  Solon,  are  full  of  confusions,  misap- 
prehensions, and  contradictions,  and  that  it  became  a  habit  among  them  to  mythically 
iMtribute  to  (he  grebt  Athenian  every  bit  of  i^ise  legislation  whose  paternity  they  coal.l 
not  discover. 

In  order  to  alleviate  the  Wretcheflri^ss  a:r!sing  frtjm  the  existing  relations  of  debtor 
and  creditor,  which  was  no  longer  supportable,  and  was  likely  to  create  a  soclid  war, 
^lon  proposed  and  carried  a  notaTile  measure — the  teiaaehthsCa,  or  "disburdening  ordi- 
nance (from  ieio,  to  "shake  off,"  &uiiaeMfu>s,  a  "  burden")— which  received  its  name 
from  its  design— viz.,  to  lighten  the  burden  of  debt  that  weighed  down  the  tAete»,  or 
lower  classes.  How  this  was  effected,  is  far  from  being  correctly  explained  by  Plutarch. 
and  the  reader  who  wishes  to  have  the  niost  rational  solution  of  the  matter  must  consult 
Grote's  History  of  Oreeee  (vol.  iii.).  Prom  redressing  the  grievances  of  a  class,  Solon 
proceeded,  at  the  solicitations  of  his  countrymen,  to  remodel  the  constitution;  and  here, 
too.  the  qualities  that  are  p9pularly  associated  with  his  name  sliine  out  couteplcuously. 
Abandoning  the  semi-civilized  theory  which  regards  the  nobles  as  alone  worthy  of 
citizenship,  and  of  the  honors  of  public  offlce  in  the  state,  be  introduced  the  timocratic, 
or  rather  the  plutocratic  principle — classifying  citizens  according  to  their  wealth  or 
property;  the  effect  of  which  was  not  to  wrest  aU  power  or  dignity  from  the  hands  of 
the  eupatridiE.  or  well-born  clasA,  but  only  to  give  a  portion  of  It  to  others  who  might  be 
as  wealthy,  and  therefore,  presumably,  as  intelligent  and  cultivated  as  they.  Such  il- 
reform  has  been  compared  (o  that  previoiisly  effected  by  Servius  Tullius  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  ancient  Rome;  and  there  is  at  least  a  Striking  resemblance  in  the  method,  if  not 
in  the  deaign,  of  the  two  reforms.  Bee  Romb.  Solon  distributed  the  citizens  into  f6Ur 
classes.  The  first  embraced  all  those  whose  yearly  income  reached  500  medimnii  the 
second,  those  of  between  300  and  600  medimni ;  the  third,  those  of  between  300  and  200 
medimni,  and  the  fourth,  ttaoee  whose  income  fell  below  200  medimni.  The  first  three 
dosses  were  liable  to  direct  tajcation;  U)e  fonrtb  not;  but  all  were  liable  to  indirect  tazA- 
tion.  With  regard  to  the  boule,  or  deliberative  assembly  of  four  hundred,  it  would  seem 
that  Solon  left  it  the  strictly  aristocratical  body  that  he  found  it.  Its  power,  however, 
■#as  practically  limited  by  a  beii  tf^letia,  or  assembly  of  the  four  classes,  whose  itcMca- 
tiou  was  necessary  to  all  measures  originating  in  the  boiile,  or  "upper  bouse."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  eedeMa  itself  could  originate  nothing,  and  thtis  the  attic  aristocTnry  and 
the_  attic  plebs  could  mutuallv  check  each  otlicr's  assumptions.  The  part  of  Solon's 
legislation  relating  to  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  citizens  appears  to  lurve  been  a« 
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eitceHtittV  «Hd  well  considered  s's  the'reiit',  but'tkte  numbei*  of  bfa  specia)°eoBcttdenU'i8  so' 
gVMt  that  we  cannot  affocd  space  to  mention  tbein.  It  is  enough  to  state  that  they 
einbnced'  almost  every  subject  of  social  importance;  and  the  best  testimony  to  their 
valne  Hes  in  the  fact,  that  when  Peisistratos-  violently  overthrew  the  political  constitu^ 
tion  established  by  his  kinsman,  he  allowM  his  social  legislation  to  stand.  See  Pisi^ 
tAaTUs; 

The  Stoiy  of  Solon's  leaving  Athens  for  ten  years,  after  be  had  completed  bis  labors 
a«  a'lawglver,  and  traveling  into  foreign  countries,  may  be,  and  probably  is  historical,  but 
tHe  details  are  untrustworthy;  and  in  particular,  the  celebrated  incident  of  his  interview 
With  Crcesus  will  not  suit  the  requirements  of  chrouorogy,  and  must  be  relegated  to'  the 
domain  of  historic  myths.  Dunngbis'absence,  the  old  dissensions  among  the  Athenlnus 
hMte  out,  and  when  he  returned,  Solon  struggled  in  vain  to  repress  them.  A  strong 
Uand,  as  well  as  a  wise  head,  was  needed,  and  the  conspiracy  of  Peisistratos  was  quite 
as  much  one  against  anarchy  as  against  the  constitution.  After  Solon's  defeat,  he  with- 
drew into  private  life,  but  occasionally  assisted  with  his  advice  his  bold;  ambitious,  atid 
aMe  kinsman,  who  had  so  effectively  crushed  the  Athenian  "disorderlies"  of  ali  parties, 
'fhe  date  of  bis  death  is  uncertain. 

80L<»r  ISIABSS,  Th£,  lie  e.  of  Flores,  between  133°  Sft'  80  "—134°  35'  e.  long.,  and 
belong  to  the  Netherlands  residency  of  Timor.  Besides  several  groups  of  smaller  islaads, 
they  consist  of  Solor.  with  an  area  of  105  sq.m.,  and  a  pop.  of  15,000;  Adunara,  303 
sq-m.,  nop.  86,000;  Lumblem,  530  8q.m.,  pop.  130,000;  and  Pantar,  375  sq.m.,  with 
60,000'  inhabitants.  Solor  and  Adanara  are  separated  from  Flores  by  narrow  straits, 
Ifomblem  and  Pantar  lie'in  succeaeion  furtUer  east. 

Solor  has  little  cultivated  land,  the  natives  being  good  sailors,  and  chiefly  employed 
in  Ashing.  Much  sulphur  and  salt|)eter  are  found,  from  which  gun-powcier  is  mude. 
The  women  weave  coarse  fabrics  for  clothing,  and  exotic  cotton  has  lately  been  planted 
with  success.  Edible  nests  are  extensively  collected.  In  all  the  villages  on  thecoast, 
markets  are  statedly  held,  and  numerously  frequented.  The  natives  near  the  sea  are 
Halays,  friendly  to  the  Dutch,  a  feW  of  them-  Christians,  the  others  Mohammedans. 
Those  of  the  interior  are  Alfoors,  wild  and  warlike,  who  use  shield  and  bow,  sword  and 
fire-arms.  Adanara  is  governed  by  an  independent  rajah.  It  is  a  lovely  island,  having 
hills  and  dales,  picturesque  villages,  and  cultivated  fields.  The  people  are  Malays,  partly 
Mohammedans  and  partly  Roman  Catholics.  Lomblem  is  also  beautiful,  the  native^ 
Makiys;  tliose  of  Pautar  being  Papuans. 

'fae  Solor  islands  are  mountainous;  the  volcano'  Lob^toUe,  in  Lomblem,  is  4,914  ft. 
high;  and  the  mountains  of  Pantar,  8,332.  They  are  clothed  to  their  snmmits  with  for- 
ests, in  1851  the  Portuguese  relinquished  all  claim  to  these  islands,  which  are  now  gov- 
erned by  the  military  commander  at  Larantookn,  in  the  6.  of  FloreS;  a  Dutch  post-hofdcr 
being  stationed  at  liawajuug,  the  chief  pla^  of  Solor. 

ttMnCE  (Lnt.  toMUtum,  front  tol,  sun,  and  Kte,  I  stand),  that;  point  in  tlie  ecliptic  at 
^liich  tiie  sun  is  furthest  removed  froin  the  equator,  and  where  ho  is  consequently  at  th«$ 
tdrdtng-point  of  his  apparent  course.  There  are  two  such  points  in  the  ecliptic,  on4 
wliere  it  touches  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  the  other  where  it  touebes  that  of  Caprioom. 
The  former  is  the  summer,  and  the  latter  is  the  winter  solstice  to  those  who  inhabit 
ilorthem-  latitudes,  and  vice  vertA. — The  terra  ia  also  employed  to  signify  the  tima  at  which 
tbt  sua  attains  these  two  points  in  its  orbit,  viz..  June  31  and  Dec.  33. 

MLT,  a  t.  of  Hungary,  county  of  Pesth,  48  m.  s.  of  Pesth,  in  a  marshy  district  on  a 
branch  of  the  Danube.    Pop.  '99,  5,896. 

MLVTIOV.  A  substance  is  said  to  undergo  solution,  or  to  liecome  dis.solved.  When 
tile  force  of  adhesion  between  it  and  a  liquid  (n  which  it  is  immersed  is  sufficient  to  over- 
come the  force  of  cohesion  between  the  solid  particles.  Thus  sugar  or  salt  is  dissolved 
by  water,  camphor,  or  resin  by  spirit  of  wine,  and  silver  by  mercury.  The  liquid  which 
effects  the  solution  is  termed  the  tolntnt,  or  sometimes  the  menttrunm;  and  some  solu- 
tions have  special  names— rfor  example,  Uie  term  xyrup  is  npi^ied  to  a  solution  of  sugai* 
in  watev,  and  tincture  to  a  solution  of  a  solid  in  alcolioL  Ii  a  solid  body  be  introduced 
iii successive  smsU  portions  into  a  definite  quantity  of  a  liquid  capable  of  dissolving  it, 
tke  first  portions  disappear  the  most  rapidly,  and  each  successive  portion  dissolves  more 
slowly  than  its  predecessor,  until  a  point  is  reached  at  which  the  liquid  ceases  to  possess 
any  further  solvent  power.  When  this  occurs  the  forces  of  cohesion  and  adhesion  ai'e 
fSlfan'Ced,  and  the  liquid  is  said  to  be  tatnfaied.  Solution  iis  promoted  by  increasing  the 
extieDt  df  Btirface  in  a  solid,  or  by  reducing  it  to  powder.  An  elevation  of  temperature, 
by  dltnlnlshing  cohesion,  will  generally  also  increase  the  solvent  power  Of  the  liquid ;  but 
fficre  are  exceptions  to  this  rnle — as  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  lime  and  its  salts,  water" 
Jti^f  above  the  freezing-point  dissolving  nearly  twice  as  much  lime  as  it  does  when  boil- 
ittgf.  k  Compound  of  lime  and  sugar,  very  soluble  in  cold  water,  is  septtrsted  from  the 
ijoTtiTlon  almost  completely  if  heated  to  boiling.  But  the  most  remarkable  ease  of  the 
kWd  occurs  in  sulphate  of  soda  (Glaubef's  salt), which  in  its  crystalline  form  dissolves  i* 
about  ten  times  its  weight  of  ice-cold  water,  and  rapidly  becomes  more  soluble  as  the 
temperature  rises  until  it  reaches  91';  from  this  poiut  until  the  solution  boils  the  solo- 
bttity  slightly  decreases,  the  boiling  Hquid  only  retaining  about  four-flfths  of  the  quaft- 
tity  Wliicb  4ra8  dissolved  at  01°.    Carbonate  and  sekniata  of  soda,  and  tulphate  0f  IrwA; 
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exhibit  the  oapie  peculiarity  in  a  less  marlied  degree.  "These  anomalous  results  majr 
he  partly  explained,"  says  Dr.  Miller,  "by  the  consideration  that  heat  diminislies  tlie 
force  of  adhesion  as  well  as  that  of  cohesion.  Generally  speaking,  cohesion  is  the  more 
rapidly  diminished  of  the  two,  although  not  uniformly  bo  ;  and  in  these  cases  it  would 
appear  that  the  adhesive  force  decreases  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  cohesion  of  the  saline 
particles  "  (Chemical  Phyitia,  8d  ed.  1868,  p.  72).     The  accompaayiug  diagram  shows  the 

unequal  solubility  of  vari- 
ous of  the  more  common 
«alts  in  water  of  different 
temperatures.  The  Unet  of 
soluhiUty  cut  the  verticals 
raised  from  points  indicat- 
ing the  temperature  upon 
tlie  lower  horizontal  line, 
at  heights  proportional  to 
the  quantities  of  salt  dis- 
solved bv  100  parts  of 
water.  f'oT  example,  100 
.  parts  of  water  dissolve — 
at  83°,  8  parts,  at  128',  17 
parts,  and  at  212°,  26  parts 
of  sulphate  of  potash. 
Water  which  has  been  sat- 
urated with  one  substance 
— that  is,  which  refuses  to 
dissolve  any  more  of  that 
2So«r  substance,  will  often  con- 
tinue to  dissolve  others. 
In  true  or  simple  solution  the  properties,  both  of  the  solid  and  the  solvent,  are  retained. 
When,  however,  any  chemical  action  ensues  between  the  solid  and  the  liquid,  the  result- 
ing solution  commonly  presents  perfectly  new  and  distinct  features;  as,  for  example, 
when  the  metals  are  dissolved  by  acids,  or  oils  by  the  alkalies  (as  in  soap-making).  For 
tlic  solubility  of  the  gases  in  water  we  must  refer  to  the  article  Gabes. 

The  uses  of  solution  in  laboratory  processes  are  numerous.  By  the  difference  in 
degree  of  their  solubility  we  can  separate  one  substance  from  another;  and  by  dissolving 
a  body  we  can  purify  it,  either  by  filtration  or  crystallization.  Moreover,  when  it  is 
required  that  two  bociics  shall  react  on  one  anotheft  they  do  so  with  incomparably  more 
force  in  their  dissolved  than  in  their  solid  state. 

80LVERT.    See  Solution.  ^ 

MIWAY  FniTH — in  its  upper  part  best  regarded  as  the  estuary  of  the  river  Esk;  in 
its  lower,  as  an  inlet  of  the  Insh  sea — separates  the  n.w.  of  Cumberland  from  the  s.  of 
Scotland.  Its  entire  length,  until  lost  in  the  Irish  sea,  is  calculated  at  S3  m. ;  its  nTerage 
breadth  for  the  first  12  of  these  is  not  more  than  21  m.,  hut  afterward  it  gradually, 
although  irregularly,  increases  to  upward  of  20.  The  principal  rivers  flowing  into  it, 
besides  the  Esk.  are  the  Annan,  Nith,  Dee.  and  Urr,  from  the  n.  or  Scottish  side;  and 
the  Eden  and  Derwent  fiom  the  s.  or  English  side.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the 
Solypay  firth  is  the  rapidity  with  which  its  tides  ebb  and  flow.  The  spring-tides  are 
peculiarly  swift  and  steong — the  wave  rushing  in  from  8  to  6  ft.  hich,  and  at  the  rate  of 
8  to  10  m.  an  hour,  occasionally  inflicting  serious  damage  on  the  shipping;  while  after 
it  has  retreated,  gi'cat  stretches  of  the  bed  of  the  flrth  are  left  bare,  and  in  some  places 
one  can  even  crces  over  from  the  English  to  the  Scottish  shore.  The  salmon-fisheries  of 
the  Solway  are  valuable. — Solmay  Most  is  a  district  of  Cumberland  about  7  m.  in  cii-cnm- 
ference,  lying  w.  of  Longtown,  and  immediately  adjoining  Scotland.  As  its  name 
implies,  it  was  once  a  bog,  but  is  now  drained  and  cultivated.  It  is  historically  notable 
as  the  scene  of  a  battle  oetween  the  English  and  Scots  in  1542,  when  the  latter  were 
defeated.  Here  also,  on  Kov.  18.  1771,  an  extraordinary  disaster  occurred.  The  boggy 
ground,  surcharged  with  moisture — the  effect  of  heavy  rains — rose,  swelled,  and  burst 
ukc  a  torrent,  sweeping  along  with  it  trees  and  houses,  and  destroying  some  80  small 
villages. 

SOLTKAK  (SUIEIMAK)  II.,  sumamed  "The  MAOinprcENT,"  the  greatest  of  the 
Turkisli  sultans,  was  b.  in  1496;  and  in  Sept.,  1520,  succeeded  his  father,  Selim  I.  (q.v.), 
who  had  carefully  initiated  him  into  the  secrets  of  Ottoman  policy.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign,  he  restored  a  large  amount  of  unjustly  conflscated  property,  and 
removed  from  office  all  who  were  unfit  for  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties.  After 
having  suppressed  the  revolt  of  the  governor  of  Syria,  he  exterminated  the  Egyptian 
Mamelukes,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  Persia.  The  foolish  insolence  of  the  Hungarian 
court  next  drew  him  thither  with  a  powerful  army,  and  Belgrade,  the  key  of  that  coun- 
try, was  captured  (1521).  He  next  drove  the  knights  of  St.  John  from  Rhodes  (15)^); 
and  for  3  years  following  devoted  himself  to  improvements  in  the  administration ;  but 
his  attempts  at  military  reform  provoked  a  rebellion  of  the  janizaries,  which  he  saw  no 
other  means  of  quelling  than  by  engaging  them  in  a  war  with  Hungary.     He  gained  the 
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tigaal  YiotoTj  of  Mohacz  (1528),  and  continuing  hie  reeiatlets  course,  took  Budu  and 
Peatb;  but  be. was  recalled  by  the  news  of  a  rebellion  in  the  e.,  and  retreated  down  the 
Danube  to  Constantinople,  committing  frightful  ravages  on  the  way.  In  1529  he  was 
summoned  to  Hungary  in  aid  of  his  proi^e,  king  John  Zapolya,  who  was  contesting, 
the  crown  with  Ferdinand,  and  accordingly  invaded  that  country  with  a  mighty  army, 
capturing  and  destroying  as  he  went,  and  laid  si<^  to  Vienna,  but  after  various  unsuc- 
cessful assaults,  he  was  compelled  to  retreat.  Two  years  afterward  (1531).  he  again 
appeared  in  Hungary;  but  his  progress  this  time  was  checked  by  Charles  V.  in  person, 
who  had  come  with  the  imperial  army  of  260, (MX),  in  aid  of  his  brother.  In  1535  he  con- 
cluded with  Francis  L  the  famous  treaty  which  opened  the  commerce  of  the  Levant  to 
the  French  flag  alone.  In  1540  the  long  and  desultory  contest  between  the  Turks  and 
Imperialists  for  Hungary  was  ended  in  favor  of  the  former,  who  took  complete  posses- 
sion of  the  country.  After  this,  the  alliance  between  the  French  and  the  Turks  began 
to  bear  fruit;  the  combined  fleets  ravaged  the  Italian  coasts,  and  pillaged  Nice  (1542); 
but  peace  was  again  restored  with  Germany  in  1547.  The  Turks  were  naw  supreme  in 
the  Mediterranean ;  Oozzo  and  Tripoli  fell  into  their  hands,  and  the  conquest  of  the 
Banat  of  Temeswar  (1551)  assured  them  a  firm  hold  over  Hungry.  A  second  and  third 
war  with  Persia,  which  was  now  in  a  state  of  semi-subjugation,  the  bloodthirsty  ambi- 
tion of  his  favorite  wif e  Roxolana,  who  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  put  to  death  the 
children  of  his  other  wives,  a  brilliant  naval  victory  (1561)  over  the  knights  of  Malta  and 
their  allies  the  Spaniards,  an  unsuccessful  blockade  of  Valetta  in  >lalta  (1565),  and  a 
fresh  expedition  to  Hungary  (1566),  were  the  chief  events  of  the  remainder  of  his  reign. 
During  tliis  last  expedition,  while  besieging  the  little  town  of  Bzigeth  or  Szegeam, 
which  resisted  all  his  attacks,  he  died  on  Sept.  5,  1566. 

SOMA  ("  the  moon-plant,"  or  a»elepia»  adda)  is,  in  the  Vedic  hyinns,  the  god  who 
represents  this  plant,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  deities  of  the  Vedic  religion.  The 
reason  for  this  popularity  must  tie  sought  for  in  the  important  part  which  the  juice  of 
the  Soma-plant  played  in  the  great  Vwlic  sacriflces,  and  probably  also  in  its  alcoholic 
and  invigorating  properties,  which  the  sacriflcer  experienced  when  he  drunk  of  it  in  ttie 
exercise  of  hia  functions.  These  properties  are  constantly  described  or  alluded  to  in  the 
hymns  addressed  to  Soma.  Thus,  in  some  hymns.  Soma  is  said  to  exhilarate  Varoun'a, 
Mitra,  Indra,  and  the  other  gods  who  partake  of  its  juice;  and  in  another,  tlie  worship- 
ers exclaim:  "We  have  drunk  the  Soma;  we  have  become  immortal;  we  have  entered 
into  light;  we  have  known  the  gods.  What  can  an  enemy  now  do  to  us,  or  what  can 
the  malice  of  any  mortal  effect  ?"  In  other  passages,  the  juice  of  the  Soma  is  said  to  he 
a  draught  of  immortality,  medicine  for  the  sick,  and  a  remedy  for  blindness  and  lame- 
ness. Thus  Soma  became  endowed  with  supernatural  equalities  and  divine  attributes, 
and  gradually  was  exalted  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  deities.  He  is  the  friend,  helper, 
and  soul  of  Indra;  he  is  the  slayer  of  the  cloud-demon  Vr'itrs,  the  destroyer  of  foes, 
the  dispeller  of  darkness,  the  creator  of  the  sun,  the  upholder  of  the  sky,  and  the  sus- 
tainur  of  the  earth,  the  king  of  gods  and  men;  he  is  thousand -eyed,  the  most  heroic  of 
heroes;  he  is  wise,  strong,  energetic,  etc.  See  the  interesting  article  on  Soma  by  John 
Muir,  in  his  "  Contributions  to  a  Knowledge  of  the  Vedic  Theogony  and  Mythology," 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Anatic  Society,  new  series,  vol.  i.  pp.  135,  ff.  In  the  classical 
period  of  Hinduism,  Soma  ceases  to  be  worshiped  in  the  cliaracter  which  he  has  at  the 
Vedic  period;  he  then  becomes  the  god  of  the  moon.  Tliis  transition  from  Soma,  the 
plant  and  its  juice,  to  Soma,  the  mo6n,  which  is  perceptible  even  as  early  as  in  the  S'ata- 
patha  Brfihmana  of  the  White  Yajurveda  (see  Veda),  is  apparently  due  to  the  belief, 
tliat  Amrita,  the  lieverage  of  immortality,  was  guarded  by  the  moon,  and  to  the  circum- 
stuuce  that,  in  the  Vedic  hymns.  Soma  is  frequently  called  or  descrilied  as  Amr'ita. 
The  myths  connected  with  Soma,  the  moon,  are  wholly  different  from  those  relating  to 
the  Vedic  Soma.  As  moon.  Soma  was  Ixjrn  from  the  eyes  of  Atri,  a  son  of  Brahman, 
the  first  god  of  the  Trimflrti  (q.v.);  and  became  installed  by  Brahman  as  the  sovereign 
of  plants,  BrShman'as,  and  planets.  But  after  he  had  acquired  extensive  dominion,  ne 
became  arrogant  and  licentious,  and  carried  off  TSrft  (lit.,  a  star),  the  wife  of  Vr'ihaspati, 
the  preceptor  of  the  gods.  Vr'ihaspati  seeking  to  recover  his  bride,  and  some  of  the 
gods  siding  with  him,  and  others  with  Soma,  a  war  broke  out,  which  ended  in  Tdrd's 
being  restored  to  her  husband.  The  result,  however,  of  her  stay  witli  Soma  was  the 
birth  of  a  son  named  Budha,  who  became  the  ancestor  of  a  dynasty  of  kings,  called  the 
lunar  dynasty.     See  SfhiTA. 

SOMA'IiI  tAHD,  or  Somacli,  an  extensive  maritime  country  iq  the  e.  of  Africa,  is 
triangular  in  shape,  and  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  gulf  of  Aden,  on  the  s.e.  by  the 
Indian  ocean,  and  on  the  s.w.  by  the  Jub  river.  From  the  middle  course  of  the  Jub  to 
cape  Guardafui,  which  forms  the  apex  of  the  triangle,  the  distance  is  nearly  nine  hun- 
dred miles.  Tlie  area  of  the  country  is  estimated  at  830,000  sq.m. ;  but  as  great  part 
of  its  interior  still  remains  unexploreid,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. The  land  is  elevated  and  mountainous  in  tlie  n.  and  slopes  in  terraces  toward 
the  south.  The  Jub,  which  forms  thes.w.  boundary,  isalarge  fertilizing  stream,  drawing 
its  waters  from  the  mountains  of  southern  Abyssinia,  and  flowing  8.e.  between  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Oallas  on  the  w.  and  those  of  the  Somali  on  -the  e.,  to  its  mouth  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  Zanzibar. 
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Tlie  present  Stniialf  raoe  "vett:  origtoally'  'Arabs^  who  landed'  oo  the  African  shore 
B.  of  the  gulf  of  Adeu  early  iu  ttie  l^h'  ceulury.  Diiviug  bftck  the  earlier  inhabitants 
of  tlie  countiy,  who  were  ChrisliMns;  the  Moslem  made  tUem(i<jlT«8  masters  of  the  country. 
The  lahabitanta  are  extremely  violent  and  qiiarrelsjOEaeintheirdlspoBitiou,  ane  Dotorious 
ft>r  ohoatiag'  and  iyit>g,  and  for  the  most  part  pursue  a  wandering,  pastoral  life.  The 
chief  trading  place  is  Berbera,  on  the  m  coast ;  and  the  products  of  the  country  are  sheep, 
cows,  ^ec,  grass-made  mate,  osirich'feathers,  and  hides.  TUese  are  exchanged  at  the 
ports  for  cloth,  dates,  rice,  beodsi  and  iron. —  What  Ltd  te-  tk«  IHgeotery  cf  mt-  Hile,  by 
Gapu  Spcke  (Edin.  1864). 

SOMATOL'OGT.  See  Matteb;  Atou;  Atokic  Theokt;  Foegb,  Consesvation 
OF;  pEBCEPnoN;  ante. 

MHBBEBS'TB,  a  t.  of  Mexico,  in  tlie  state  of  Zacateoas,  and  90  m.  n.w.  from  Zacs- 
teeas,  in  a  uioiHilHinous  district  celebrated  for  its  rich  silver  mines  from  which  Som. 
brerete  derives  all  its  importance.    Pop.  14,000. 

SOMERS,  JoHK,  Loid,  1661-1716:  b.  Worcester,  England;  graduated  at  Trinity 
college.  Oxford;  became  a  lawyer,  1676;  pureuiag  at  Oxford  classical,  historical,  and 
judicial  studies;  commenced  practice  at  London,  1682,  aud  became  a  lender  of  the  whigs: 
of  counsel  for  the  seven  bishops,  1088;  member  of  "Convention  Parliament," and  soli- 
citor-ceiieral,  1689;  attorney-general.  1692;  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  1693;  a  lord  justice, 
1695;  lord  chancellor  and  ruisedlo  the  peerage,  1697;  removed  from  chancellorship,  1700, 
and  Arraigned  for  trial  before  the  house  of  lords,  Imt  prosecution  having  been  withdrawn, 
recovered  his  influence  at  court,  and  was  chosen  president  of  the  Royal  society,  1703; 
president  of  the  council,  1708-10;  a'nd  spent  the  remainder  of  his  Ine  in  comparative 
retirtsmeiit. 

SOMERSET,  a  co.  In  w.  M«mie,  adjofniDg  Canada;  drained  by  tlie  Waloeelsch, 
Penobscot,  and  Eeniiebec  rivers;  traversed  by  the  Somerset  and  the  Maine  CeDtral  rail- 
roads; about  8,800  sq.M. ;  pop.  '80,  88,829^81,066  of  Ameriean  birth.  The  surface  isin 
part  Mlly,  and  there  are  extensive  forests  from  which  much'  lumber  i»  taken  fw 
export.    Co.  seat,  Skow  began'. 

SOMERSET,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Maryland,  bounded  on  the  n.by  the  Wteomfco  river,  on  the 
s.e.  by  the  Pocoraoke  river,  and  ou-the  w.  by  Chesapeake  bay;  crossed  by  the  Eastern 
Shore  railroad;  alxiut  878  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80  8-1, 688-8, 687 colored.  The  surface  is  level 
and  heavily  timbered.  "The  soil  &  sandy.  The  principid'  prodtictiotrs  are  com  and 
oats.    Co.  scat,  Princess  Anne. 

SOMERSET,  a  co.  in  central  Kew  Jersey,  bordered  by  the  Passaic  on  the  n.e.,  and  oa 
tlie  w.  by  Lamington  river;  crossed  by  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  tJie  Central  New 
Jersey,  and  Lehigli  Valley  railroads,  and  by  the  Ddaware  aud  Raritan  canal;  drained 
by  the  Passaic  and  Millstone  rivers,  and  by  brunches  of  the  Raiitao;  275  sq.ra.:  pop. '80, 
27,141.  The  surface  is  partly  hilly  and  tlu3  soil  fertile;  the  principal  productsare  wheat, 
com,  potatoes,  oats,  wool,  flax,  butter,  and  cattle.  It  has  good  water-power  nud  con- 
tains manufactories  of  agricultural  implements,  castings,  and  pig-iron;  also  tanneries, 
distilleries,  flour  and  saw  mills.     Co.  seat,  Somerville. 

SOMERSET,  a  co.  in  s.w.  PeMlay-]vania,adjoining  Maryland;  drained  by  the  Yougbio- 
ffheny  and  C.istleman's  rivers;  travvreeil  by  the  Pittsburg,  Washineton  and  Baltimci^ 
railroad;  about  1000  sq.m, ;  pop.  '80,  88,146—31,706  of  American  bbth.  The  surface  is 
hilly,  but  very  fertile;  flax,  wheat,  rye,  potatoes^  com.  butter,  and;  maple  sugjir  are  stii- 
ples;  sheep  grazing  is  extensively  cazcied  on.  Iron  ore,  bitamiuous  and  cannel  coal  are 
found.     Co.  seat,  Somerset. 

WSESSET  SESALO.    See  Hokals. 

SOKEBSET  EOTTBE,  in  the  Strand,  London,  stands  on  the  site  of  a  palace  built  by  the 
protector  Somerset  about  1549,  which  fell  to  the  crown  on  Somerset's  execution.  Tlie 
original  Somerset  House  was  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  in  1776,  after  designs  by  sir  "Vfill- 
iam  Chambers,  in  the  Palladian  style  for  public  olfices.  Various  ofllces  connected  with 
tjie  navy  and  other  public  departments  were  removed  there  in  1788;  and  in  1813  the  east 
wing  was  completea  to  form  King's  college. 

■OMBESETBHIHE,  a  maritime  oo.  in  the  s.w.  of  Bn^and,  is  bounded  on  the  n.w.  by 
the  Bristol  channel,  and  in  other  directions  by  Devonshire,  Dorsetshire,  Wilts,  and 
Gloucestershire.  Area,  1,049,815  acres.  Pop  '71,  463.488.  Its  form  is  oblong,  its 
k'irgth  being  about  80  m.,  and  breadth  about  88.  The  surface  is  extremely  diversified, 
there  iieing  every  variation,  from  \attf  hills  and  barren  moors  to  rich  vales  and  marshy 
"levels,"  many  thousands  of  »ere»  of  the  lattJcr  being  below  high-water  mark,  and 
Spending  for  security  on  sea  banks  and  sluices.  The  hills  are  divided  into  several 
Anges  runnlnjr  from  e.  to  west.  One  ranee,  known  as  the  Mendips  (q.v.),  runs  from 
Aear  the  city  of  Wells  to  the  coast  at  Brean-down.  South  of  these  hills  is  a  vast  raarehy 
plain,  on  which  the  PolHen  hfUs  stand  out  abruptly  like  an  island.  Another  conspicu- 
ons  group,  called  the  Quantock»,  rise  near  Taunton  »nd  attain  a  maximum  elevation  of 
1270  feet.  And  finally,  in  the  extreme  w.,  is  the  wild  district  of  Exmoor  forest,  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  barren  WHs-,  tlie  hlglieet  of  wbieli,  Dnnkery  beacon,  is  1668  ft. 
above  the  sea  level.    The  rivers  of  the  county  rise  chiefly  in  these  high  grounds,  aud 
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«re  none  of  them  of  any  magnitude  except  the  Bristol  Avon,  which  rises  in  WiltsfaiM, 
and  for  some  miles  divides  Somersetshire  from  Oloucesterabire.  The  Paret  drains  the 
middle  districts  and  is  a  tidal  gtream  up  to  Bridgwater,  presenting  at  spring-tides  tite 
peculiar  phenomenou  called  the  "  bore."  Tlie  soil  is  mostly  fertile,  and  the  pasture-lands 
are  almost  unrivaled  for  tlieir  luxuriance.  The  wheat  and  barley  grown  around  Bridg- 
water are  famous;  but  grazing  and  dairy  farming  form  the  great  objects  of  husbandry, 
and  the  cheese  of  Cheddar  tias  a  great  reputation.  Cider  is  also  produeed  in  enormous 
quantities,  but  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  small  forms  agriculture  is  in  a  backward 
state.  The  hilly  districts  are  rich  in  minerals,  especiAlly  iron,  with  some  lead  and 
calamine;  and  the  Radstock  iind  Bedminster  coal-flelds  supply  the  northern  districts 
with  excellent  fuel.  Oolite  is  largely  developed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bath,  where  a 
beautiful  building-stone  is  extensively  produced.  The  principal  manufactures  are 
woolen  cloth,  coarse  linens,  lace,  silk,  and  gloves; 'bnt  these  industries  are  notpro- 
greasire,  «od  the  population  of  Somersetshire  is  dinrinisliing  largely  in  ttie  rural  dis- 
tricts. The  medtciiml  springs  are  an  important  featare  of  the  county,  hnving  been  the 
meoiU'of  bringing  into  celebrity  And  sustaining  4he  -splendor  of  Bath  (q.v.).  Wwton- 
super-^lare,  containing  at, the  beginning  of  theceatuiy  a  few  hovels,  is  now  one  -of  the 
flaest  wAteriog-places  on  the  western  coast,  Somersetshire  is  divided  into  three  dietriais 
for  electoral  purposes,  and  returns  six  members  to  the  house  of  commons.  Tlie  parlia- 
mentary .boroughs  are  Bath,  Taunton,  and  Frome-rBridgweter  having  been  ntcentl^ 
disfranchised  for  corrupt  pmotices.  In  ancient  times  this  part  of  the  kingdom  was 
inhabited  by  the  S^ga,  and  the  Mendipe  appear  to  have  formed  so  stroag  a  barrier 
against  the  Roman  and  Saxon  that  even  to  this  day  pliilologers  can  trace  the  strong 
(%ltic  element  that  held  its  .ground  here.  British  camps  are  very  nuraeroue  on  tlie  hills, 
and  extensive. remains  of  stone  circles  are  visible  at  Stanton  Drew,  near  Bristol.  In 
Saxon  times  Somersetshire  was  one  of  the  earliest  counties  to  embrace  Christianity;  an(l 
while  a  church  was  founded  at  Wells  in  704,  on  the  site  now  occnpied  by  the  fine  cathe- 
dral, a  monastery  was  founded  at  Glastonbury,  which  eventually  became  one  of  tlie 
weaitliiest  in  the  kingdom.  Somersetshire  was  the  prineipal  arena  of  the  reb(41ion  of 
the  duke  of  Monmouth  in  1685. 

eOMERB  IBLAI^DS.    See  BsKiUTinAS,  omU. 

SOMBRVILLE,  a  co.  in  n.e.  central  Texas,  drained  hy  the  Brazosriver;  -800  sq.m. ; 

S>p.  '80,  2,849— '3,'6S0  of  American  birth,  28  colored.    This  county  was  set  off  from 
ood  CO.  in  1875.    'Hie  surface  is  a  rolling  prairie;  cotton,  com,  and  wheat  are  raised. 
Co.  seat,  Glon-Rose. 

SOMERVILLE,  a  city  in  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  on  Mystic  river,  and  on  the  Boston 
and  Albany,  the  Boston  and  Maine,  and  the  Eastern  and  Fitchburg  railroads;  8  m.  from 
Boston ;  pop.  '80,  24;986.  It  was  separated  from  Charlestown  in  1842,  and  incorporated 
as  a  city  in  1873.  It  Is  divided  into  4  wards,  and  governed  by  a  mayor,  aldennen,  and 
conncilmen.  It  has  8  lines  of  street  raih-oads,  an  elettric  fire  alarm,  n  paid  fire  depart- 
ment; is  furnished  witli  water  from  the  Mystic  river,  and  lighted ^with  gas.  The  city 
has  numerous  hills,  of  which  Central,  Spring,  and  Winter  are  the  highest;  also  a  public 
park  of  about  16  acres  in  the  n.e.  portion.  It  is  principally  a  place  of  residence  for 
Boston  merchants.  It  contains  numerous  public  schools,  a  free  public  library,  the 
McLean  insane  asylum;  and  manufactories  of  steam-boilers,  carriaps,  glass,  and  .earth- 
enware, brass  and  copper  tubing,  an  iron-foundry,  dye-wotks,  bricK  yards,  a  bleachery, 
and  an  establishment  for  currying  leather. 

MXXXTILIiIl,  'Mrs.  Mabt,  a  lady  famed  .for.her  mastery  of  mathematics  and  physi- 
cal science,  was  the  daughter  of  admiral  sir  William  Fairfax.  She  was  b.  at  Jedburgh 
on  Dec.  26. 1780,  and  brought  up  at  Burntisland,  amid  somewhat  narrow  family  circum- 
stances. Her  mother  taught  her  to  read;  but  besides  this,  she  had  no  education. till  she 
was  nine  years  old.  At  ten,  she  went  for  a  year  to  a  school  at  Musselburgh ;  and  on  her 
return,  took  more  delight  in  reading  whatever  came  in  her  way  than  in  sewing,  to  the 
great^Iseomfort  of  her  relati-ves.  Afterehe  was  thirteen,  she  twice  had,  during  a  sojourn 
in  Bdinbureh,  an  opportunity  of  attending  classes,  studying  music,  drawing,  and  a  little 
Latin,  and  of  mixing  with  Bdinburgh  society.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  it  was  in  an 
algebraic  snm  in  a  magazine  of  fashions  that  Mrs.  SomervlUe  first  made  her  acquaint- 
ance with  tlie  sul)ject  that  most  engrossed  her  attentioif< later  in  life.  In  1604  she  mar- 
ried Mr.  Greig,  a  commissioner  in  the  Rnssian  n«vy,  and  removed  to  London.  Altboagh 
Mr.  Greig  did  not  prevent  her  from  continuing  her  studies;  he  himself' bad  bo  interest  1b 
science,  and  had  the  nsual-prejudiees  against  learned  women.  It  was  not  tillher  return 
north  as  a  widow,  after  three  years  of  married  life,  that  ^e  was  free  to  bny  the  books 
she  wanted,  and  to  study  the  sirt^ect  that  most  interested  her.  She  was  now  88  yew* 
old,  with  two  (Aildren.  InlSlB  she  married  her  cousin.  Dr.  William  Bomerville,  who 
entered  warraty  into  all  ber  Ideas.  '  Her  husband  and  Ae  removed  to  London  in  1816, 
where  Mrs.  Somerviile  wentmnch  Into  society,  and  becuBe  known  as  possessed  of  s«i- 
entiflc  interests  andgifts.  In  1828  Mrs.  SomervlUe.  wa«  invited  by  lord  Broughnm- to  trf 
tb  popularize,  for  the DnglJah  public,  Laplace's  great  work,  the  MScaiiimu  Celmtt.  This 
She  was  persuaded  to  undertake,  and  published  it  ae  the  OeUMal  Mechanimcf  sth* 
J3«MMn»,  in  1880.  The  work  was  received  with  the  greatest  admiration.  iMrs.'flomer- 
Tille  was  awarded  a  royal  pension  in  1666.     Th«&m»tel»m  of  the  Fl»§tkal  JMmem>n»M 
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);>iiblished  in  1835,  and  has  passed  through  nine  editions.  Her  next  work  vas  PhgHoil 
Oeography  (1848),  of  which  tliere  have  b^n  six  English  editions.  Molecular  and  Micro- 
teopie  Science  appeared  in  1866.  Mrs.  Somerville,  who  for  many  years  resided  in  Italy, 
died  at  Naples,. Kov.  29,  1873,  having  maintuined  till  the  end  the  perfect  use  of  her  fac- 
ulties. An  autobiography,  edited  and  supplemented  by  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Somerville, 
was  published  in  1873. 

SOMERVILLE,  William,  1693-1742,  b.  "Warwickshire,  England,  of  good  family; 
educated  at  Oxford  university.  He  afterward  resided  on  his  ancestral  estate  as  a  coun- 
'  try  squire  and  wrote  The  G/uue  and  FKeld  Sports,  both  poems,  and  also  fables  and  talcH 
of  some  merit. 

BOMKA,  a  t  of  southern  Italy,  at  the  northern  base  of  mount  Vesuviua.    Pop.  7.400. 

80K1IE  (anc.  Samara),  a  river  of  northern  France,  rises  near  Font-Somme,  in  tlie 
department  of  Aisne,  and  falls  into  the  English  channel  midway  between  Boulogne  and 
Dieppe.     Its  entire  length  is  about  130  m.,  of  which  one-half  is  navigable. 

BOKKE,  a  maritime  department  in  the  north  of  Fiance,  t.  of  Pas-de-Calais,  and  n.c. 
of  Seine-Inffirieure.  It  has  an  area  of  2,877  sq.m.,  and  a  pop.  *76,  of  656,641.  Somme 
is  for  tlie  most  part  quite  level,  and  in  some  parts  marshy.  The  department  produces 
abundance  of  corn  and  garden-fruits;  also  beet-root,  oil-yielding  plants,  and  splendid 
carrots.  The  rearing  oicattle  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  The  chief  manufactures 
are  velvets,  woolens,  cottons,  linens,  silk,  leather,  and  tapestries. 

BOmrAHBTTLISK  (Lat.  sleep-walking).  Walking  in  sleep  is  the  most  palpable,  but 
not  the  most  marvelous  characteristic  of  this  condition.  The  person  affected  walks, 
rides,  climbs,  with  the  eyes  sbut  or  insensible;  his  movements  are  precise,  cautious,  lesd- 
ing  him  into  positions  of  diflflculty  and  peril,  which,  if  perfectly  alive  to  their  real  nature, 
or  if  acting  under  the  influence  of  ordinary  motives,  he  would  avoid;  and  yet  there 
appears  to  be  a  partial  consciousness  of  surrounding  objects,  and  an  adaptation  to  circum- 
stances. Individuals  have,  while  in  this  state,  performed  long  ioumeys  on  foot  or  horse- 
back, paying  tolls,  avoiding  obstacles;  they  have  successfully  oescended  into  coal-mines; 
they  have  ascended  in  safety  to  the  roofs  of  houses,  have  climbed  rocky  cliffs,  and  suc- 
cessfully robbed  eagles'  nests,  during  the  niglit;  millers,  saddlers,  grooms,  seamstresses, 
have  all  performea  their  customary  work  with  perfect  exactitude,  but  without  any 
recollection  of  their  exertions  or  industry.  Notwithstanding  the  accuracy  with  whicli 
many  acts  are  performed,  that  particular  senses  may  be  dormant  is  proved  by  insensibil- 
ity to  loud  noises,  and  by  a  cook  eating  cabbage  which  had  been  substituted  for  a  salad 
which  ho  bad  carefully  and  artistically  prepared.  The  senses,  in  relation  to  the  idea  or 
train  of  ideas  present  to  the  mind,  appear  to  be  awake,  and  preternaturally  acute.  This 
fact  has  suggested  the  h}rpothesis,  that  certain  faculties  arc  wakeful,  open  to  impressions, 
and  actuated  by  volition;  while  others,  and  the  mind  in  general,  are  plunged  in  profound 
sleep  and  unconsciousness.  This  may  he  true,  and  is  in  liarmony  with  the  opinion,  tbat 
the  phenomena  are  an  acted  dream  or  delusion,  and  that  what  is  seen,  heard,  or  done,  is 
the  mere  embodiment  or  repetition  of  former  impressions  or  impulses,  at  the  time  before 
the  mind.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  student  narrated  by  the  archbisliop 
of  Bordeaux,  who  composed  a  sermon  and  wrote  out  music  while  asleep;  read  them 
over,  made  corrections,  scratched  out  lines,  substituted  others,  put  in  its  place  a  word 
that  had  been  omitted,  and  continued  to  do  all  this,  although  a  slieet  of  pasteboard  was 
interposed  between  the  writing  and  his  face;  showing  that  he  was  copying  menial 
inutfes,  and  not  with  the  eve. 

Somnambulism  occurs  in  the  sensitive  and  excitable,  often  in  conjunction  with  other 
nervous  affections,  and  is  hereditary;  so  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  on,  if  not  within,  Uie 
boundary  of  disease. — Herbert  Mayo,  m.d.,  On  tKt  Tnitht  contained  in  Popular  Super- 
*tition»;  Macnish,  P/,i!o»oplij/ of  SUep;  Binns  on  £!>(|p. 

SOMNAMBULISM,  Artipicial.     See  HTPNOTfBM,  ante. 

BOMXAirTH',  or  Soicnath-Putticn,  a  t.  of  Ouzerat,  in  Hindustan,  is  situated  on  the 
s.w.  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Kattywar  (q.v.),  about  88  m.  from  its  southern  extremity, 
and  hasat  present  a  pop.  of  5,000  most  of  whom  are  Mohammedans.  The  town  is  fortified 
by  a  stron.s  atone  wall  9  ft.  thick,  strengthened  by  88  towers;  it  contains  many  mosques, 
and  tlie  ruins  of  the  celebrated*Hindu  temple  of  the  idol  Somnauth.  The  ruins  of  the 
temple  are  in  a  state  of  fair  preservation,  and  give  the  idea  of  its  having  been  a  gloomy, 
massive  temple  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  hall  96  ft.  by  68  ft.  crowned  by  a  magnificent 
dome,  and  covered  on  the  inside  and  outside  with  elaborate  sculpture  and  carving  illus- 
trative of  mythological  subjects.  The  splendor  of  this  temple  has  doubtless  been  much 
exaggerated  by  various  travelers;  but  a  thousand  years  ago  it  was  so  famous  as  a  place 
of  pilgrimage  for  pious  Hindus,  as  well  as  for  its  immense  wealth — the  accumula- 
tions of  centuries  of  presents — that  it  attracted  the  zealous  idol  destroyer,  Mahmud 
of  Ghizni,  after  he  had  nccoroplished  his  self-imposed  mission  of  conquest,  spolia- 
tion, and  conversion  in  the  rest  of  northern  Inoia.  In  1024^  be  appeared  before 
Bomnanth  drove  its  defenders — who  at  first  had  been  buoyed  up  with  sanguine  hopes 
tbat  their  favorite  god  had  drawn  the  Mohammendans  hither  that  he  might  blast 
them  with  his  wrath — to  take  refuge  in  the  temple,  where  they  defended  them- 
selves with   such  y»lor  that  Mafamud's  army  was  forced   to  retreat;    but  the  sub- 
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sequent  rout  of  two  Hinda  armies  which  had  advanced  to  the  aid  of  the  sacred  city,  so 
dispirited  the  defenders  that  Somnaath  was  immediiitely  surrendered,  the  idol  destroyed, 
and  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  temple,  consistiag  chiefly  of  precious  jewels,  carried  off 
along  with  the  gates  of  the  temple.  These  gates,  which  are  said  to  have  been  made  of 
sandal-wood,  were  brought  back  from  the  entrance  toMahmud's  tomb  in  Afghanistan  by 
the  British  in  1842,  and  their  Recovery  announced  in  a  magniflcent  proclamation,  whida 
called  upon  the  chiefs  of  Sirhind,  Rajputana,  Malwa,  Quzerat,  to  transmit  them  "with 
all  honor"  to  the  place  whence,  eight  centuries  ago,  they  had  been  violently  removed. 
They  were,  however,  never  restored  to  Somnauth,  as  the  home  authorities  disapproved 
of  the  tenor  of  the  proclamation,  fearing  tbat  it  might  stimulate  religious  animosity 
between  the  twb  great  religious  bodies  of  Hindustan.  There  was  also  reasonable  ground 
of  doubt  as  to  whether  the  gates  were  really  the  original  gates  of  Somnauth  and  even 
whether  (since  the  h^riahta  does  not  mention  the  circumstance)  Mahmud  had  taken 
away  any  gates.  The  repute  of  Somnauth  as  a  place  of  religious  pilgrimage,  and  its 
wealth,  revived  some  time  after  its  spoliation  by  sultan  Mahmud,  to  such  an  extent  as 
frequently  to  attract  the  various  Mohammedan  robber-princes  of  western  India ;  and  it  is 
still  at  the  present  day  a  chief  resort  of  pious  Hindus  from  all  quarters,  who  pay  a  small 
tribute  to  the  Guicowar  for  liberty  to  perform  their  devotions  at  this  favorite  slirine. — 
See  Price's  Mohammedan  Hilary,  vol.  il ;  Dow's  translation  of  the  Ferithta;  Mirkhond'e 
Bautat-altafa;  sir  John  Malcolm's  Biniory  of  Feirtia,  vol.  i. ;  and  Smith's  Life  of  Dr. 
John  WiUon  (1878). 

aOVA'TA,  a  musical  composition  for  a  solo  instrument,  sometimes  accompanied  by  one 
or  two  other  instruments,  consistingof  three,  four,  or  even  more  movements;  these  move- 
ments usually  consist  of  a  subject  or  subjects,  given  out  first  in  the  key  of  the  dominant, 
and  after  certain  episodes,  in  which  these  themes  are  presented  in  a  great  variety  of  aspect, 
they  are  repeated  in  the  key  of  the  tonic.  This  form  is  in  general  most  closeljr  adhered 
to  in  the  first  movement  of  a  sonata,  and  exhibits  great  room  for  a  display  of  the  mventive- 
ness  and  musical  resources  of  the  composer.  The  second  movement  is  generally  slower 
and  shorter  than  the  rest,  and  often  in  the  form  of  a  theme  with  variations.  Ijie  most 
important  compositions  of  this  kind  are  for  the  piano-forte,  many  of  which  have  been 
written  by  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Clementi,  Dussek,  and  other  masters. — A  short 
sonata  with  two,  or  at  most  three  movements,  less  elaborately  worked,  is  called  a  »ona- 
Una. 

■0VCH1T8.    See  Sow  Tmsrnjt. 

SOHSEBSEArSEK,  the  chief  t.  of  the  princirality  of  Schwarzburg-SonderBhausen, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  Wipper,  ftS  m.  n.w.  of  Weimar.     Pop.  75,  5,7^3. 

SONDRIO,  a  province  in  Lomhardy,  Italy;  bounded  by  Switzerland  on  the  n., 
"IVrol  on  the  e.,  and  Como,  Brescia,  and  Bergamo  on  the  b.,  drained  by  the  Adda  river; 
ldS3sq.m. ;  pop.  '73,  111,341.  The  valleys  of  Valtellina,  45  m.  long,  and  Cbiavenna, 
form  the  greater  part  of  the  province.  Some  of  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Rhentian 
Alps,  are  on  the  n.  boundarjr,  and  include  the  celebrated  passes  of  Splllgen,  Bemina,  and 
Stelvio,  the  last  beingthe  highest,  over  which  carriages  pass.  Excepting  the  marshes 
bordering  lake  Como,  the  soil  is  fertile,  yielding  fine  crops  of  grain  and  fruit,  particularly 
grapes,  which  are  manufactured  into  wine.  The  Sondno  cheese  is  particularly  fine.  The 
province  contains  iron  and  marble.     Capital,  Sondrio. 

BOKG,  a  short  poem  adapted  to  a  vocal  melody.  The  word  is  generally  applied  to  the 
poetical  and  musical  composition  in  union,  but  sometimes  to  one  or  other  separately. 
The  poem  generally  turns  on  some  single  thought  or  feeling,  and  is  divided  into  portions 
of  returning  measure.  The  term  song,  properly  implying  an  air  of  a  simple  Kind,  is 
often,  though  not  veir  correctly,  applied  to  the  elaborate  aria  of  the  opera,  or  the  solemn 
air  of  the  oratorio.  A  song  generally  implies  an  air  for  a  single  voice— -airs  for  more  than 
one  voice  being,  however,  sometimes  called  part-songs.  England  produced  in  the  course 
of  last  century  a  large  number  of  beautiful  s<4ng8.  Of  tlie  numerous  songs  which  are 
continually  appearing  in  this  country  at  the  present  day,  extremely  few  have  mti^ically 
much  merit,  and  in  a  lar^e  proportion  of  cases  the  words  are  of  a  sillv  and  insipid  de- 
scription. Germany  has  of  late  produced  a  larger  proportion  of  beautiful  scngs  than  any 
other  country.  Among  songs,  not  the  least  interesting  are  the  national  and  popular  airs 
of  different  countries,  generally  of  uncertain  date,  and  almost  always  possessed  of  much 
character. 

BOKG-  op  BISSS,  All  birds  have  some  voice  or  cry  which  they  utter,  and  most  of 
them  various  notes  appropriate  to  various  occasions.  The  power  of  producing  clear 
and  sweet  musical  notes  is  chiefly  found  in  certain  families  of  the  order  iruesioret;  some 
of  which,  as  the  lark,  pour  forth  their  song  in  the  air;  but  the  greater  number,  like  the 
thrush  and  nightingale,  sit  while  they  sing.  The  compass  and  variety  of  notes,  the 
power  of  trilling  and  shaking,  the  loudness,  clearness,  and  sweetness  of  the  son^,  differ 
very  much  in  different  species,  each  of  which  may  be  as  perfectly  recognized  by  its  song 
as  by  its  form  or  plumage.  There  are  also,  as  is  well  known,  great  differences  among 
Individuals  of  the  same  species,  and  Mr.  Jesse  asserts  his  confidence  that  there  are  nota- 
ble differences  between  the  song  of  the  birds  of  the  same  species  generally  in  one  district 
and  in  another,  just  as  there  are  provincial  dialects  and  modes  of  pronunciation  in  human 
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8|«e<di.  "The  song,  for  exfunple,  of  a.'throsh  new  London,  or  in  any  of  the-  borne 
couatiee,  has  little  resemblanee,  except  in  specific  character,  to  that  of  tlie  same  bird  iu 
Devonsliira  or  uear  Exeter.  The  same  notes.  I  suppose,  will  all  of  them  be  detected,  but 
they  art  arranged  for  the  most  part  into  a  different  tune,  and  are  not  sung  in  the  same 
way.  They  are  given  with  different  values,  and  the  singing  is  pitched  in  a  different 
key.  One  great  distinction  between  the  two  cases  is  the  number  of  guttural  ootee  of 
-which  the  song  of  a  Deyonshire  tlirudi  is  often  made  up,  but  which  near  London  are 
heard  only  at  tlie  end  of  a  bar,  or  even  much  less  frequently;  while  those  chief  notes, 
which  mainly  constitute  the  song  of  the  other  Mrd,  ana  makeit  so  impressive,  ^re  rarely 
pronounced  by  the  Devonshire  thmsb."  Saettse  and  Oeeupc^iu  of  GoukLtv  Lift,  p. 
113.  *  » 

The  ringing  of  binLs  is  chiefly  connected  with  the  love-season;  although  some.birds 
sing  at  other  seasons  aWo,  during  fine  weather,  and  when ,  food  is  abundant,  as  if 
merely  to  utter  tlidr  happiness,  and  by  uttering,  to  inciease  it.  It  is  during  the  pair- 
iag'time  tliat  tbey  arc  most  vocal;  tbe  sin^ug.of  many  is  continued  with  frequency  also 
during  Uie  peridid  of  iooubation,  but  with  some  ^nge  of  character,  exhibited  in  a 
marked  degree  l)y  the  chaffinch.  The  male  alone  sipgs.  Fsmale  birds  have  voice  also, 
but  do  not,  possess  the  power  of  warbling  like  their  Riates.  There  are  generally  con- 
siderable anatomical  differences  iu  the  larynx  of  the  two  Be;Kes.  ^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  .singing  of  the  male  bird  is  intended  to  attract. and 
please  the  female,  and  tliat  he  delights  in  this  display  of  his  own  powers.  In  this 
respQQU  tlicre  is  no  difference  between  tlie  birds  of  most  melodious  song  and  those  of 
harsh  discordant  voice.  The  crowing  of  the  cock  and  the  gobbling  of  the  turkey  have 
tiie  same  purposensthe  song  of  the  nigbtin^le.  In  them  may  be  also  seen  an  emula- 
tion which  is  ready  further  to  display  it.self  in  combtits,  and  probably  these  take  place 
among  the  males  of  all  birds.  But  questions  of  rivalry  seem  in  part  to  be  decided  among 
some  of  the  songsters  of  the  groves  by  mere  musical  displays.  Caged  birds  evidently 
often  siog  from  emulation,  ft  is  said  that  canaries  may  be  taught  tn  sing  a  complete 
tune  from  a  musical  box,  adjusted  to  play  one  tune  only.  A  mirror  should  be  placed 
before  the  bird  and  over  the  box. 

The  imitative  powers  so  remarkably  possessed  by  the  mocking-bird  and  a  few  other 
species,  are  to  some  extent  possessed  by  many  birds. 

SOITOHAT,  a  famous  kingdom  of  Africa,  extended  both  on  the  e.  and  w.  banks  of 
the  river  Niger  to  the  s.  of  the  angle  which  that  river  makes  at  Burrum,  in  lat.  17°  SO' 
north.  The  reigning  king,  said  to  have  been  the  flfteeoth  of  his  dyna&ty,  enbnced 
Islam  in  the  beginning  of  the  11th  century.  In  14S8hB9,  the  inler  of  Songhay  marched 
upon  Timbuctoo,  conquered  the  town  and. surrounding  state,  and  added  them  to  his 
Q«rni(ingdofn.  Under  H&j  Mohammed  A'akia,  who  came  into  power  at  the  end  of  the 
15th  c,  and  who  was  perhaps  the  greatest  sovereign  that  ever  ruled  over  Negroland,  the 
Songhay  em{)ire  extended  from  Ilausa  almost  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  from 
lat.  12°  n.  to  the  confines  of  Morocco.  After  many  years  of  revolution  and  ciyil  war, 
.this  great  empire  beoamea  province  of  Morocco  in  1607. 

SON'NEBBBG,  a  t.  in  Germany  in  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Meiningen-Hildburghavsen; 
<we  of  its  principal  towns;  pop.  about  4,000.  It  is  13  m.  n.e.  of  Coburg,  and  exports 
.woodenwares,  mueieal  instruments,  and  toys.  In  the  vicinity  are  ledges  of  slal^  wjiich 
is  quarried  and  made  into  lead-pencils. 

SORffET,  a  abort  poetical  piece,  generally  lyrical  in  its  nature,  and  dealing  .with  «m 
idea. of  a  grave  nature,  presented  under  various  aspects.  It  is  restricted  in  length  to 
fourteen  hoes;  the.  arrangement  of  therbymes  is  peculiar  and  intricate,  and  v^ill  behest 
;Uuderatood  by  an  example— WcNcdsworth's  sonnet  on  (be  sonnet — 

Nuns  fret  not  at  their  coDvent's  nairow  room; 
And  hennita  ai«  oontcnted  wtth  their  cells; 
And  students  vdth  their  pensive  citadels: 
Maids  at  tiie  vheel,  the  weavfr  at  his  loom,    . 
,  Sit  blithe  and  happr;kees  that  soar  for  bloem, 

Hi«rh  as  the  Ugheet  peaic  of  FumeaB  Felk, 
Will  murmur  by  the  now  in  fcucglOTe  bells: 
In  truth,  the  prison,  unto  which  we  doom 

Ourselves,  no  prison  is:  and  hence  to  me,  ' 

In  (undrV' moods,  'twas  pastloM  to  be  boiiBd 
Within  toe  ^qnet's.«cu)ty  plot  of  ^iwidA: 
Pleased  it  some  souls  (for  such  there  needs  must  be) 
Who  have  felt  the  weight  of  too  much  liberty, 
.  Should.  0ad  short  solace  there,  t»  \  have  f  ownd. 

SOUHINI  9E  XAROBVOVBT,  Charles  Kicoi,a8  SiaisBBitT,  an  eminent  French 
ttavelw  and  ns^turalist,  born  in  1761.  Besides  a  residence  for  some  years  at  Cayenne, 
he  traveled  in  £gypt,  Greece,  the  Archipelago,  and  Asia  Minor.  He  made  many 
valuable  researches  in  natural  history,  and  published  several  works,  the  chief  bein^ 
Voyage  daru  la  Saute  et  dani  la  Bmse  Egypte  (1799),  and  Voyage  en  Qrke  et  en  Ikir^me 
(1801).    Sonnini  died  at  Paris  in  1812. 

BOH  OF  QVD,  Considered  from  the  side  of  dogmatic  theology,  the  phrase  Son  of  Ood 
denotes  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  (q  v.).  If  we  examine  the  use  of  the  name  ,in 
the  Scriptures,  we  find  it  to  have  been  applied  by  Jesus  to  himself,  and  given  to  him  Igr 
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fats  dUciples,  to  express  the  mysterious  relationship  In  which  he  stood  to  God.  The 
phrase  was  one  not  altogether  unknown  to  the  Jews.  The  plural  "  sons  of  God,"  occurs 
several  times  in  the  Old  Testament;  in  some  cases  it  is  applied  (tropically)  to  angels,  in 
otliers  to  the  children  of  Ismel,  and  in  their  collective  capacity  as  the  favored  nation, 
they  are  twice  called  by  God  his  "son"  (Ex.  Iv.  22,  23;  Hosca  xi.  1).  The  use  made  in 
the  New  Testament  of  the  famous  passage  of  the  2d  Psalm  ("Thou  art  my  Son;  this 
day  have  I  begotten  thee")  is  thought  by  some  to  constitute  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
Bpiritunlly-minded  among  the  ancient  people  recognized  a  "  Son  of  God."  It  has  been 
argued,  however,  that  if  the  Hebrews  generally,  or  even  their  spiritual  leaders,  had  be- 
lieved the  Messiah  to  he  the  "Son  of  God"  hi  any  other  sense  than  that  he  was  prophetic- 
ally tilled  with  the  spirit  of  God,  both  the  idea  and  the  phrase  would  have  played  a  far 
more  prominent  part  than  they  do  in  the  religion  and  literature  of  the  nation.  Kor  does 
it  appear  tliat  the  idea  of  a  "  Son  of  God"  (in  the  divine  sense)  had  rooted  itself  in  the 
Hebrew  mind.  Hence  we  find  that  the  assumption  of  the  title  by  Jesus  provoked  the 
bitterest  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  great  majority  of  his  countrymen.  They  did  not 
hato  him  because  he  claimed  to  be  the  "  Messiah,"  the  "  Christ;"  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  prepared  to  accept  as  such  any  teacher  whose  words  or  works  might  seem  to  them  to 
justify  his  pretensions  to  the  dignity;  but  when  Jesus  claimed  to  be  the  "  Son  of  God," 
equal  and  on^  with  tlic  Father,  they  sought  to  stone  him.  It  was,  in  fact,  this  assertion 
of  his  divinity'  that  cost  Jesus  bis  life. 

SONO'MA,  a  co.  in  n.w.  California,  bordered  by  the  Coast  range  and  San  Pablo  bay 
on  the  01 ,  and  on  the  w.  by  the  Pacific  ocean ;  crossed  by  the  San  Francisco  and  North 
Pacific  railroads;  drained  by  the  Russian  river,  Petaluma,  Santa  Rosa,  and  Sonoma 
creeks;  1400  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  25,936.  The  northern  surface  is  mountainous,  and  thickly 
covered  with  yellow  and  sugar  pines,  and  flr  and  redwood  trees.  The  beautiful  valleys 
of  Petaluma,  Santa  Rosa,  and  Sonoma  are  particularly  feriile,  having  fine  orchards  and 
vineyards,  the  latter  celebrated  for  its  wine,  which  is  lighter  than  Uiat  produced  in  other 
parts  of  the  state,  and  suitable  for  champagne.  The  climate  is  mild  and  uniform.  Tho 
geysers  or  hot  springs  are  in  the  n.e.  portion  of  the  county.  The  principal  products  are 
lumber,  wine,  grain,  potatoes,  wool,  hay,  butter,  and  cheese.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  swine 
are  raised  in  great  numbers.  It  contains  deposits  of  cinnabar,  copper,  limestone,  gypsum, 
sulphur,  alum,  granite,  and  coal.  It  has  manufactories  of  furniture,  iron  castings, 
saddlery,  harness,  carriages,  and  w.igons;  tin,  copper,  wooden,  and  sheet-iron  ware; 
establishments  for  tanned  and  curried  leather,  breweries,  and  saw-mills.  Co.  seat,  Santa 
Rosa. 

flOirO'KA,  a  frontier  state  in  the  n.w.  of  Mexico,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  U.  8.  terri- 
tory of  Arizona,  and  on  the  w.  by  Lower  California  and  the  gulf  of  California.  Area, 
83,404  sqm.;  pop.  *73,  109,388.  Several  fine  boys  indent  the  coast;  lairoons  occur  near 
the  shore;  and  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  there  are  several  lakes.  The  great  system 
of  the  Andes  skirts  the  eastern  frontier,  and  throws  oS  branches  which  occupy  much  of 
the  surface  of  the  state.  In  the  w,  the  surface  is  mostly  flat,  with  a  fertile  soil,  and  a 
warm  but  variable  climate.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Rio  Colorado,  Sonora,  Ynqui,  and 
Mayo.  Two  abundant  crops  are  gathered  every  year  from  the  same  land;  and  the  prin- 
cipal crops  arc  wheat,  maize,  peas,  and  beans;  though  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  and  cotton 
are  also  grown.  But  the  wealth  of  the  state  is  not  in  its  agricultural  capabilities,  but  in 
its  mineral  treasures,  which  are  considered  inexhaustible.  "  Hardly  a  village  or  grazing 
estate,"  writes  a  recent  traveler,  "but  can  show  some  vein  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  or 
copper;''  and  he  thinks  that  in  all  probability  "  not  a  fourth  of  its  existing  metallic 
wealth  is  known,  while  not  a  moiety  of  that  has  been  or  is  being  developed."  The 
inhabitants  of  Sonora  are  for  the  most  part  degraded,  indolent,  and  uneducated,  and 
among  them  mining  enterprise  has  now  reached  its  lowest  ebb.  See  Arizona  and  Sonora, 
.  by  Sylvester  Mowry  (Load.  1884). 

BOKSONA'TE,  a  t.  of  Central  America,  in  San  Salvador,  and  40  m.  w.n.w.  of  the  city 
of  that  name.    Fop.  about  10,000  inhabitants. 

80KTAO,  Henbietta,  an  eminent  German  vocalist,  was  b.  in  1806,  and  educated  for 
the  stage.  After  a  brilliant  operatic  career  nt  Vienna,  Berlin,  Paris,  and  London,  she 
married  count  Ros.si  in  1839,  and  left  the  stage  in  1880.  Compelled  by  pecuniary  difB- 
cultics  to  reappear  in  1849,  she  met  with  renewed  success  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
She  died  in  Mexico  in  1854. 

StfO-CHOW,  or  Su-TCHOU,  or  Soo-chow-fotj  (fou  merely  signifying  city),  a  largo  city 
of  China,  in  the  province  of  Kiang-su,  60  m.  w.n.w.  from  Shanghai.  It  stands  near  the 
Grand  canal  which  connects  Hang-chow  with  Nankin  and  Pekin.  but  its  port  is  Shang- 
hai, with  which  also  it  has  watcr-communicalion.  It  is  about  10  ni.  in  circumferenco, 
and  is  inclosed  by  fortifications,  outside  of  which  are  4  very  large  suburbs.  The  country 
around  Soo-chow  is  level,  and  remarkable  for  its  fertility,  so  that  the  Chinese  spenkof  it 
as  a  terrestrial  paradise.  The  city  has  silk  manufactures,  printing  establishments,  and 
a  large  trade  in  books.  In,  1867  Soo-chow  was  captured  and  sacked  by  tlie  Taepings. 
In  18^  it  was  invested  by  the  imperialists,  under  a  British  officer,  and,  the  rebel  chieb 
having  surrendered,  were  treacherously  beheaded  by  the  govemor-of  tiie  province, . 
U.  K.  XIII.- 
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SOOOAV,  SoTTDAK,  or  SuDAK,  a  vast  tract  of  central  Africa,  bounded  on  tb^L  by  the 
Saliara;  on  the  w.  by  Senegambia;  on  the  8.  by  Upper  Oulnea,  fiom  which  it  is  sepsrsted 
by  the  Kon^  mountains';  and  on  the  e.  by  tt»e  Nile  provinces  of  Egypt.  The  Kong 
niouatain3  rise  to  the  height  of  3,000  ft. ;  while  mount  Atlantika,  neur  tlie  sources  of 
the  Cbadda,  is  10,000  ft.  in  height.  The  Niger  (q.T.)  waters  the  western  regions,  and  in 
the  e.  are  lakes  Tchad  and  Fittri.  The  climate  of  the  w.  and  middle  districts  resembles 
that  of  Senegambia  and  Guinea;  that  of  eastern  Soodan  is  still  imperfectly  known. 
Agriculture  is  pursued  with  considerable  skill;  cotton,  tobacco,  and  indigo  are  abun- 
dantly grown ;  and  wheat,  rice,  maize,  Ouinea-corn,  and  millet  are  among  the  ordinary 
crops.  Gold-dust,  which  abounds  in  the  rivers;  iron,  made  from  iron-stone,  which  pre- 
vails in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  and  ivory  and  feathers,  are  the  principal  exports.  Of  the 
numerous  states  into  which  the  country  is  divided,  the  following  are  the  chiuf :  Bambara, 
Masina,  Gando,  Sokoto.  Bornu,  Bagirmi,  Waday,  and  Dar-fur  (now  annexed  to  Egypt). 
Area  estimated  at  2,350,000  sq.m. ;  pop.  10  to  dU  millions.  Soodan  is  the  peculiar  home 
of  the  negro  race. — Soodan  is  also  the  name  of  a  province  of  Egypt,  which  is  a  continu»- 
tion  eastward  of  the  preceding.  It  includes  Kordofan,  Nubia  proper,  Bennaar,  etc., 
with  a  pop.  of  about  10,000,000. 

SOOLOO'  ISLANDS.       See  Sitlu  Islands. 

SOONGA'RIA.    See  Dzunqakia. 

SOO'800,  Hatani*(a  Oangetieun  or  Soosoo  Oangetieus,  a  cetacean  of  the  dolphin  family, 
inhabiting  the  Ganges,  and  most  abundant  in  the  sluggish  waters  of  its  delta,  but  found 
also  lis  far  up  the  river  a.s  it  is  navigable.  It  is  supposea  to  be  the platanista  of  Plidy.  It  is 
the  only  known  existing  species  ot  its  genus,  and  is  interesting  as  a  fresh-water  cetacean. 
It  attains  tlie  length  of  about  12  ft. ,  and  is  not  unlike  the  dolphins  in  its  general  form.  The 
habits  of  the  soosoo  are  sluggish,  except  that  in  pursuit  of  prey  it  moves  with  great  energy 
and  rapidity.  The  flesh  resembles  lean  beef,  but  is  never  eaten  by  the  Hindus,  who, 
however,  set  a  great  value  oh  the  fat,  which  lies  between  the  skin  and  the  flesh,  as  an 
external  medicinal  application.    There  are  several  fossil  species  of  this  genus. 

SOOT  is  that  portion  of  fuel  which  escapes  combustion,  and  which  is  mechanically 
carried  up  by  the  current  of  hot  air,  either  to  be  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  chimney*, 
or  to  be  rtischarged  into  the  atmosphere.  The  soot  of  coal  and  that  of  wood  in  all  prob- 
ability differ  materially,  the  former  containing  more  carbonaceous  matter  and  more 
ainmouiacal  salts  tlian  the  latter.  Briiconnet  published  an  elaborate  analysis  of  tlie  soot 
of  wood;  but  good  recent  analyses  of  both  kinds  of  soot  are  still  required.  Both  kinds  ' 
arc  used  as  manure;  and  wood-soot,  under  the  title  fvUgo  ligni,  was  formerly  contained 
in  the  British  pharmacopoeias.  According  to  Neligan,  it  has  been  found  most  efflcstdous 
in  the  latter  stages  of  whooping-cough  in  children,  and  in  some  forms  of  hysteria;  and 
he  gives  directions  for  the  preparation  of  a  decoction,  an  extract,  a  spirit,  and  a  tincture. 
See  Neligan's  Medieinei,  etf.  (6th  ed.  p.  68).  Contact  with  soot  often  gives  rise  to  a 
peculiar  form  of  cancer,  which  is  consequently  known  as  dUmney-sweeptrit'  cancer. 

SOPHI'A,  a  t,  of  Bulffliria,  170  m.  n.w.  of  Adrianople,  in  a  beautiful  plain  on  the  river 
I^vr.  Besides  about  80  mosques,  it  contains  several  Christian  churches,  is  the  see  of  a 
Greek  and  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop,  and  carries  on  manufactures  of  cloth,  leather, 
silk  goods,  and  tobacco.  Its  hot  springs  and  baths  are  highly  esteemed.  Pop,  34,000. 
Sophia  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sardico. 

SOPHIA  DOROTHEA,  1666-1726;  b.  Germany;  called  princess  of  Ahlden ;  daughter 
of  George  William,  duke  of  Celle,  and  a  French  lady.  She  was  celebrated  for  her 
beauty ;  "and  in  1682  she  married  George  Lewis  (eldest  son  of  her  cousin,  the  elector  Ernest 
Augustus  of  Hanover),  who  became  George  I.  of  England.  She  was  divorced  in  1694 
on  account  of  her  intimacy  with  KOnigsmark,  a  Swedish  colonel  whom  she  had  known 
in  her  youth;  the  intrigne  resulting  in  the  assassination  of  the  adventurer  and  her 
banishment  for  life  to  tlie  castle  of  Ahlden  near  Celle.  Her  son  who  became  George  II. 
took  the  side  of  his  mother;  her  daughter  I>ecame  the  queen  of'  rrederick  William  L  of 
Prussia. 

SOPHISTS.  The  Sophists  were  the  leading  public  teachers  in  ancient  Greece  during 
the  Stli  and  4tli  centuries  B.C.,  and  their  character  has  been  a  subject  of  much  dispute. 
Most  of  the  historians  of  philoso|>hy — influenced  seemingly  by  the  lampoons  of  Aris- 
tophancs,  the  comic  poet,  and  by  the  disparaging  remarks  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
Arislotlc,  who  stood  in  a  quite  different  position  from  the  teachers  by  profession — 
represent  the  Sophists  as  "ostentatious  impostors,  flattering  and  duping  the  rich  ^outlt 
for  their  own  personal  gain,  undermining  the  morality  of  Athens,  public  and  pnvutr, 
and  encouraging  their  pupils  to  unscrupulous  ambition  and  cupidity."  Mr.  Grote.  in 
his  Iliitory  of  Greece;  chap.  Ixvii.,  has  combated  these  positions,  and  given  a  mucii 
'more  favorable  view  of  the  Sophists. 

A  Sophist,  in  the  original  sense  of  the  word  (derived  from  fiapko»,  wise  or  learned), 
was  a  wise  man,  a  clever  mau,  one  wtio  stood  prominently  l)efore  tlic  public  for  intel- 
lect or  talent.  Solon  and  Pythagoras  are  called  Sophists;  the  name  wns  applied  even 
to  great  poets.  Socrates  was  repeatedly  so  designated;  Plnfo  is  alluded  to  by  the  same 
title.  By  thcgcneral  public,  any  man  of  intellectual  eminence  would  be  spoken  of  as 
a  Sophirtt.    With  the  feeling  of  admiration  toward  the  intellectual  class,  there  was 
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mixed  up  a  certain -invidtons  sentiment,  irom  wbateveir  TOusc  ai;!8uig;  andUic  pame 
Sophist'  beiii'g  often  used  to  express  the -dislike  as  well'  as  the  anmiratioh,  cothe 
ultimately  to  have  a  predominating  bad  sense.  Still,  the  general  public,  in  the  use  of 
the  word,  comprehended  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  and  their  philosophical  disciplet 
and  followers,  equally  with  the  professional  teachers. 

iThe  great  intellectual  start  made  in  Qrecce  during  (he  5th  c.  B.C.,  led  to  an  advanced 
Btandard  of  general  instruction.  There  had  l)ecn  an  established  popular  education 
long  before — mcluding  music,  reading,  and  recitation — but  now  there  were  found 
among  the  public  teachers  men  of  the  highest  accompiiahmcuts  that  the  nge  could 
furnish,  who  tiiugiit  whatever  was  known  of  astronomy,  geography,  and  physica,  as 
well  as  the  newly  sturted  controversial  discussions  in  ethics  and  in  metapliysics.  These 
men  shared  with  the  other  intellectual  celebrities  the  title  of  Sophist.  But  there  was  one 
circumstance  in  their  case  that  greatly  deepened  the  invidious  sentiment — they  taught 
for 'pay.  This  brought  tbcm  under  the  odium  of  two  classes:  in  the  first  place,  the 
poor,  who  could  not  afford  the  fees,  felt  tbemgelves  in  a  new  position  of  inequality 
with  the  rich;  secondly,  the  philosophers,  properly  so  called,  who  had  not  yet  begun 
to  receive  money  from  their  disciples,  held  in  contempt  those  that  did.  Both  Socrates 
and  Plato  had  a  vehement  repugnance  to  the  idea  of  a  money-bargain  between  mnster 
and  pupil;  in  their  eyes,  the  relationship  was  one  -of  pure  attachment  and  devotion; 
and  they  considered  tliat  all  the  invidious  part  of  the  aesignatlon  Sophist,  and  more, 
was  richly  deserved  by  the  teachers  for  liire;  and  as  these  public  teachers,  by  the  nature 
of  their  vocation,  would  probably  be  often  shallow  and  superficial,  as  compared  with 
the  great  philosophers,  we  can  understand  the  full  definition  of  Sophist  bv  Aristotle — 
"an  impostrous  pretender  to  knowledge,  a  man  who  employs  wiiat  he  knows  to  be 
fallacy,  for  the  purpose  of  deceit  and  of  getting  money."  V?'itli  all  the  great  authority^  of 
Aiistotle,  this  charge  applied  indiscriminately  to  the  body  of  men  employed  in  training 
youth  for  active  Ufe,  will  not  bear  investigation.  Enough  is  known  of  the  lives, 
characters,  and  doctrines  of  the  class  to  refute  the  accusation.  The  Sophists  were  a 
profession  growing  out  of  the  circumstances,  and  supplying  a  want,  of  the  age.  The 
most  valuable  ideas  and  habits  of  any  accomplished  Athenian  were  due  to  his  education 
under  some  teacher  of  the  class  Rhetor  or  Sophist.  So  far  from  the  age  of  the  Sophists 
being  an  age  of  corrupted  public  morality,  Mr.  Grote  contends  that  it  was  the  reverse. 
He  adduces  a  multitude  of  historical  facts  to  prove  that  the  morality  of  the  Athenian 
public  was  greatly  improved  at  tlie  end  of  the  5th  o,  B.C.,  at  compuvd  witb  the  begin- 
ning of  that  centuiy. 

SOPEOCIES,  the  great  master  of  Greek  tragedy,  was  b.  at  Colonus,  a  village  about 
a  mile  from  Athens.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  exactly  known,  but  is  fixed  at  49S 
B.C.  SophilluB,  his  father,  a  man  of  good  birth  and  fortune,  liestowed  much  care  on  his 
son's  education ;  insomuch  tliat,  aided  by  his  highly  prepossessing  appearance,  Bophodes 
was  selected  for  bis  skill  in  poetry  and  music  to  lead  with  dance  and  the  lyre,  after  the 
victory  of  Sahimis,  the  chorus  of  youths  in  a  triumplial  peean  composed  by  himself. 
In  his  20th  year  he  is  said  to  have  exUHiited  liis  first  plsv;  and  three  years  before,  in  a 
contest  with  rival  scenic  writers,  one  of  whom  was  jEscuyius,  he  gained  the  firet  prize, 
by  the  decision  of  the  judges  Cimon  and  his  colleagues.  He  had,  by  liico'strata,  two 
sons,  and  one  by  Theoris,  a  Bicyonian  woman.  lophon,  one  of  his  two  sons  by  I^lcos- 
trata,  summoned  him  in  his  old  age  before  the  Phratores,  on  the  charge  of  incapacity  to 
manage  his  private  affairs,  but  he  refuted  the  charge  by  reciting  to  the  court  a  beautiful 
chorus  from  his  (Bdipu*  in  CoUm'ut.  He  died  at  the  age  of  90.  full  of  years  and  lienors. 
His  private  character  was  easy  and  contented,  but  not,  as  has  been  hastily  assumed,  prof- 
ligate. His  turn  of  mind  was  devout,  as  is  evident  throu.Ejhout  his  plays ;  luid  he  evinoSd 
no  taste  for  political  or  active  life,  altbougb  he  is  said  to  have  accepted  command  in  the 
Samlan  war.  He  wa.H  a  prolific  nuUior.  He  was  the  reputed  composer  of  as  many  as 
130  plays,  of  which,  however,  17  have  been  deemed  spurious.  He  gained,  according  to 
Lis  biographer,  the  first  tragic  prize  20  times,  bearing  the  palm  on  several  occasions  from 
^schylus  and  Euripides,  not  to  mention  Jess  well-known  competitors.  Ho  wrote  also 
p£ean<i,  elegies,  and  epigrams,  of  which  we  have  but  few  remains.  He  lived  on  terms 
of  intimacy  not  only. with  his  great  rivals,  but  with  Aristophanes  and  Herodotus.  We 
Lave  no  kuowledi^e  of  the  order  in  wliicli  his  plays,  that  have  survived,  were  written. 
The  most  plausilile  arrangement  is  perliap."  that  of  Mllller,  who  graduates  them  as  fol- 
lows: Antigone,  EleciTa,TraehinuB,  (Edipvs  Bex,  Jjaa,  PhOodetes,  (Edipus  Coloneut. 
Sophocles  is  justly  accounted  the  most  perfect  of  the  Attic  tragedians.  _  In  his  hands 
tragedy  becomes  the  true  and  faithful  reflex  of  human  feelings,  passions,  impulses,  llis 
Ideas  arc  ethical,  with  a  constant  reference  to  adivine  disposer  of  events.  "There  baa 
hardly,'' says  Mllller,  "been  any  poet  wliose  works  can  be  comjjaredl  with  those  ot 
Sophocles  for  the  universality  ana  durability  of  their  moral  significance.  Of  nil  the 
poets  of  antiquity,  he  has  penetrated  most  deeply  into  the  liuman  heart. "  His  vertiflca- 
ti(m  is  remarkable  for  its  softness  and  flnency.  The  best  editions  are  those  of  Wunder 
(Qotba  and  Erfuft,  1881-10)  and  Schneidewin.  The  chief  translations  of  Sophocles  into 
English  are  those  of  Potter  (Lord.  1788),  Dale  (Load.  1824),  and  Plumptre  (1865).  We 
may  also  mention  spedal  translations  by  prof.  Thompson  of  the  Ajax.  by  Dr.  Donald- 
son of  the  Antigone,  and  by  prof.  Campbell  of  the  Antigone,  EUetra,  and  Dyanira. 
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SOPHOCLES,  ErAKaEiinfcfl  Apostolideb,  i,l.d.,  b.  Greece,  180t;  edncafed  at  St. 
^inai  convent  and  at  Amlicrst  collo^o  in  the  United  States,  whither  he  emigrated.  He 
yas  tutor  in  Oroek.  formostof  the  time  Ixitwcen  1343 and  1859  at  flat-vard  college,  where 
since  1860  lie  lias  liccn  professor  of  ancient,  modem,  and  Byzantine  Greek.  Among  his 
wjiblicatioQS  are  a  Oreek  Orammar  (1833);  liomaie  Gramwiar  (1842);  Catalogue  cf  Greek 
VerbH  (1844);  Hisioi-y  of  Vie  &reek  Alp}icibei{\^^);  Qhtmry  of  I^ter  and  Byzantine  Greek 
(1860),  of  which  a  revised  edition  appeared  in  1870  as  Ortek  Lexkon  of  Iha  Btmum  and 
pyzantirie  Period*. 

SOPBAirO  (Ital.),  the  highest  species  of  fdmale  voice,  whose  range  extends  from 

f.  ->»• 

~  '•*  fm ,  o^  in  some  cases  higher.  The  highest  notes  generally  belong  to  the 


^setto  register.  Sweetness  and  mellowness  are  the  characteristic  qualities  of  a  soprano 
yoice,  whicli  '\%  for  the  most  part  less  full  than  an  alto,  but  lighter,  fresher,  and  mora 
•zpressivc  of  joyful,  lively,  and  highly  impassioned  feelings.  Music  for  soprano  voicra 
is  usually  written  in  the  treble  clef,  but  sometimes  in  ttie  soprajio  clef  with  C  on  the  lin>t 

11  fl" .    A  Toice  sometimes  distinguished  as  ititerinediate  between  alto  and 


M^rnno,  is  the  meuo-toprano,  whose  usual  compass  is  from 

•■■  SO'SA,  a  city  of  southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  OascrtM,  with  '71,  5,100  inhabit- 
ants. It  stands  in  a  fertile  plain,  watered  on  one  side  by  the  Liris  ot-  Oarigliano,  which 
is  spanned  by  two  bridges  at  the  town.  The  population  is  industrious  and  wealthy. 
There  are  manufactories  of  woolen  cloth  and  of  paper.  Sora  was  originallva  Volscian 
town,  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Siimnites,  and  then  into  that  of  tue  Romans. 
Remains  of  the  cyclopeau  walls  of  the  ancient  citadel  are  still  visible. 

'  SORAO'TE,  a  mountain  in  ancient  Etruria,  in  tlte  territory- of  Faliaci,  called  Honle 
di  San  Sllvestro,  and  at  present  Monte  di  Saot'  Oreste,  from  a  village  situated  on-its 
side,  noted  for  its  sour  wine.  It  is  35  m.  n.  of  Rome,  separated  from  the  Apennines  by 
the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  and  rises  abruptly  2,420  ft.  above  the  adjacent  plain.  It  had 
formerly  on  its  summit  a  temple  dedicated  to  Apollo,  to  which  companies  of  wor- 
tftipera  proceeded  from  Rome,  with  great  solemnity.  The  monastery  of  Sun  Silvestro 
which  now  occupies  the  site  of  the  temple  was  founded  by  Carloman  lu  746. 

BO'BATT,  a  t.  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  60  m.  8.8.e.  of  Frankfort 
An-the-Oder.  It  has  important  blcach-flelds,  print-works,  and  color-works.  Pop.  75, 
1S,191.    Sorau  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Prussia. 

80BB.    See  Sebticb. 

',  BOBBOmnE.  a  celebrated  academic  body  at  Paris,  which  dates  from  the  middle  of 
the  13th  c,  and  which,  down  to  the  French  revolution,  held  a  prominent  place  in  all 
fihurcli  controversies.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  founder,  Robert  de  Sorbon,  a  canon  ■ 
of  Cambrai,  born  at  Sorbon,  in  the  Ardennes,  in  1201.  He  was  selected  by  Ixjuis  IX 
hs  his  chaplain  and  confessor.  At  this  time  tlje  university  of  Paris  was  at  the  veiy 
height  of  Its  celebrity,  and  Robert  de  Sorbon  resolved  on  opening  in  it  an  institution  in 
which  a  society  of  secular  priests,  being  provided  with  all  the  ncces-iaries  for  their  own 
piaintenance,  should  devote  themselves  gratuitously  to  the  teaching  of  theology.  It  was 
established  with  the  sanction  of  king  (afterward  St.)  Louis  in  1253,  originally  for  the  re- 
ception of  16  scholars,  four  respectively  from  the  Oaulish,  Norman,  Piciird,  and  English 
nations,  to  which  the  German  was  subsequently  added.  Robert  was  himself  the  first 
]|icad;  and  in  1370  drew  up  its  constitution,  which  remained  in  force  without  any  sob- 
stantial  alteration  till  the  French  revolution.  It  was  not  confinpd  to  the  orirfnal  poor 
scholars,  but  extended  to  the  bachelors  and  doctors  agtrrcgatec^  to  the  body  of  the  Sor- 
bonne.  All  these  yf  ere  of  necessity  graduates  of  the  faculty  of  theology  of  the  university 
of  Parle,  but  they  were  only  admitted  to  meml)er8hip  of  the  Sbrbonne  by  the  votes  of 
^hat  body,  which  formed  one  of  the  four  constituent  pnrts  of  the  theological  facnitv, 
;and  after  a  public  disputation,  technically  called  the  "Sorbonlca,"  or  "  ftobcrtina,"  in 
which  the  disputant  was  required  to  sustain  against  all  antagonists,  from  the  hour  of 
five  in  the  momiii"  to  that  of  seven  in  the  afternoon,  theses  of  propositions  selected  from 
the  whole  range  of  theological  science.  The  fli-st  disputant  was  h  Franciscan  friar  naincd 
Mayron,  a  sctiolar  of  John  Dnns  Scotus:  but  he  was  followed  by  ihany  of  thcgrestcst 
names  in  medinval  and  post  reformation  history.  These  "  Sorbonnc  acts"  form  In  some 
respects  one  of  the  most  characteristic  chapters  in  mcdia;valjit|erary 'history.  The  dis- 
putants ill  some  cases  exceeded  60  in  number^  The  foundafion  ,rtf,  Robert  de"Sorhon  was 
approved  in  1368  by  Clement  IV. ;  but  the  name  bf  Sorbonpe,  Hoes 'not  apjxiar  to  have 
bben  appropriated  to  it  till  the  14th  century.  Robert  de  Sorboh  also  established  another 
prepariiiory  college  for  the  study  ot  the  huiiflnit'les  anH  pliild»qAl(y',  which  was  called  the 
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college  of  Calvl,  pr  tbe.lHtle  Sorbonne.  In  the  15th  c.  the  Sorhonne,  aaheipg  in  great 
measure  identlflcd  >'ith  ilie  theological  faculty  of  the  Paris  university,  holds  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  histbry'of  theological  controversy,  and  in  all  the  contests  which  tdil- 
lovred  the  reformation  in  ^raiice;  there  bein^  few  of  the  great  Barnes  of  the  Gullicad 
chuFch  which  are  uo't'incliiaed  in  its  academic  roll.  Among  the  niuniflcent  works  of 
the  great  cardinal  l^i^lteljfilu.'Wlio  was  a  pupil  of  the  Sorbouue,  was  what  may  be  d4- 
iscribed  as  a  complete  rccon'slructibn  of  the  buildings.  The  new  Sorbonne  compri8ed,iii 
addition  to  the  public  acadeniiciil  hall,  lodgings  for  the  36  doctora,  which  we're  assigned 
to  the  doctors  succesiiivL-ly  in  the  order  of  seniority.  The  head  of  the  Sorbonne  institute 
was  called  provisor,  and  was  fleeted  by  the  members  together  with  the  archdeacon  of 
Paris,  tlie  four  deans  of  faculty,  and  some  other  dignitaries  of  the  university.  Besides 
the  resident  members  of  the  Sorbonne.  there  were  also  external  associates,  called  '•  Soci- 
Hospitalitalis,"  who  had  no  share  in  flie  governmental  acts  of  the  institution.  The  Sori 
bonne  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  privileges  and  its  revenues  down  to  tlie  revolu- 
tion, when  it  shared'  in  tliu  common  ruin  of  all  the  ecclesiiwtical  establishments  of 
France.  At  the  re-organization  of  the  university  by  Kanoluou  in  1808,  the  Sorbonnfe 
was  re-established  as  the  theological  faculty  of  that  body;  but  it  failed  to  recover  its  old 
prestige  even  with  the  clerical  body.  One  of  the  conditions  of  memlierebip  was  an  oatli 
to  mniutaiu  the  celebrate  four  "  Gallican  propositions."  See  Qaluoam  CiiqBca.  Thia 
condition  deterred  many;  and  altliough  it  was  revoked  by  the  proposed  concordat  of 
1817,  yet  on  the  failure  of  tbis  concordat,  it  still  continued  in  force  down  to  the  revo- 
lution of  1880.  lu  the  more  recent  organization  of  the  university  of  France,  the  Sor- 
bonne has  resumed  its  place  as  the  repi'esentutive  of  the  faculty  oi  theology,  with  seven 
professors  and  a  det;in  of  faculty.  The  professorships  are  of  dogmatic  theology,  moral 
theology,  sacred  scriptures,  cunon  laws,  church  Iiistory,  Hebrew,  and  sacred  tloqutnce. 
Tlieso  professors,  however,  are  (Tamed  by  tlie  minister  of  public  instruction;  and  tho 
absence  of  control  on  the  part  of  the  bishops  over  their  appointment  and  their  teaching 
hsis  led  to  the  general  withdniwal  of  clerical  students  from  the  schools.  Nevertheless, 
the  Soi'bonne  still  possesses  at  least  the  permissive  sanction  of  the  church,  and  the  au- 
thorization of  the  archbisliop  of  Paris  may  be  seen  attached  to  the  printed  orogramme  of 
Its  courses.  Distinguished  churchmen  like  the  late  bishop  of  Orleans  uave  been  of 
tho  number  of  its  professors. 

SOBE'CIDX,  a  family  of  mammalia,  of  the  order  eamaria,  and  section  inieetiwra  of 
Cuvier.  They  are  generally  small  animals,  covered  with  soft  hair;  under  vrhich,  on  each 
flank,  is  a  band  of  stifl  closely-set  bristles,  and  among  them  glands  which  exude  a  pecul- 
iar odorous  fluid.  The  legs  are  short,  and  the  feet  are  five-toed,  and  generallv  formed 
for  burrowing.  Borne  species  are  aquatic,  and  their  feet  webbed.  The  soreciclae  are  all 
plantigrade.  Most  of  them  are  nocturnal  animals.  They  generally  feed  on  insects  and 
worms.  A  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  family  is  the  elongated  muzzle.  They 
have  lon^  incisors,  and  their  molar  teeth  are  generally  fumished~'with  conical  points. 
The  tail  is  generally  scaly.  To  this  family  belong  shrews,  shrew-mice,  musk  nits  or  des- 
mans, etc.  They  are  found  both  in  warm  and  cold  climates.  Those  which  inhabit  cold 
climates  generally  pass  the  winter  in  a  lethargic  or  dormant  state. 

SOREL',  a  t.  in  Richelieu  co.,  Quebec,  Canada,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  near  the  moutli 
of  Sorel  or  Richelieu  river,  46  m.  below  Montreal;  on  the  South-eastern  railroad;  pop. 
'80,  7,500.  It  was  the  summer  resort  for  Canadian  governors  for  many  years,  and  ves- 
sels plying  between  MontreaK  and  Quebec  make  it  their  winter-qu.irters.  Dealing  in 
lumber  and  ship-building  are  the  most  important  interests.  It  contains  rhnnufiictories  of 
engines,  stoves,  plows,  leather,  mill  machinery,  and  bricks,  also  saw  and  flour  mills.  It 
has  a  Roman  Catholic  college,  academy,  and  hospital,  weekly  papers,  and  a  periodical 
printed  in  Fi-ench. 

80BXSIKA,  a  mercantile  t.  of  northern  Italy,  province  of  Cremona,  with  (1871)  8,653 
inhabitants.  A  great  trade  ie  carried  on  in  a  kind  of  condiment  called  Moiiarda,  which 
is  prepared  tliere;  amsisting  of  fiiiits,  etc.,  preserved  in  vinegar  and  sugar,  and  also  in 
a  kind  of  liqueur  called  MiiM,  held  in  great  repute  in  Italy  as  a  carminative. 

SOBOHO  OSASS  akd  SOKaiCVX.    See  Dubba. 

80'SIA.    Sec  KmtASTiA. 

BOBOCA'BA,  at.  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  SSo  PauIo,jBtand*  on  a  river  of  the  same 
naihe,  70  m.  w.  of  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo.    Pop.  12,000. 

SGRO'SIS,  a  women's  club  in  New  York;  organized  March.  1868,  occasioned  by  the 
refusal  to  women  of  equal  privileges  with  men  at  the  Dickens  dinner — Mrs.  Jennie  C. 
Croly  leading  in  the  movement.  It  is  divided  into  ten  working  committees:  art,  science, 
music,  literature,  education,  pliiTanlhropy,  draina,  journnlisim,  house  and  home,  and 
working  women.  Its  meetings  are  held  at  Delmonlco's-on  the  first  and  third  Mondays 
in  each  month;  at  the  first,  friends  of  memb<;r8  are  entertained  by  social  exercises,  in 
charge  ef  two  of  the  cpramittees;  at  the  second,  for  members  only,  facts  relating  to  the 
advancement  of  wdmen  and  other  topics  are  discussed,  intprsperFCfl  by  muincal  exercises. 
The  presidents  have  been  Miss  Alice  Cary,  Mrs.  Croly,  Mrs.  'Wilbour,  and  the  treasurer 
H»  Ruth  O.  Delem»t«E. 
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80SBSL,  Bumex,  a  genus  of  pliiDts  of  the  natural  order  poiggonetB,  very  closely  allied 
to  pt^jfgonum  (q.v.)  an&  fagopj/nim  (see  Buckwheat},  but  having  the  perianth  divided 
into  BIX  segments,  the  three  iuner  of  which  enlarge  and  cover  the  tuJienium.  The  genus 
is  very  naturally  divided  int9  two  sections,  the  first  of  which  is  already  noticed  in  the 
article  Dock.  The  name  sorrel  belongs  only  to  the  second,  characterized  by  dioecious 
flowers,  and  acidity  of  stems  and  leaves.  Comhon  Sobrel  {R.  aeetota)  is  a  perennial 
found  in  meadows  and  pastures  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  is  very  plentiful 
in  BritAin.  Its  stem  is  from  a  foot  to  two  feet  high;  its  leaves  arrow-shaped.  It  is  an 
ixgreeuble  sali^,  and  is  used  in  soups  and  sauces,  and  aa  an  addition  to  dishes  of  greens. 
It  is  therefore  sometimes  cultivated  in  gardens. — French  Sorkzl.,  or  Rohan  S)r^ki. 
(R.  »eutatus),  a  native  of  France  and  Italy,  has  broader  and  blunter  Jcavcs,  and  is  more 
frequently  cultivated  than  common  sorrel,  being aconsidered  of  finer  flavor.  Sheep's 
80HREL  (R.  aeetoseUa)  is  a  very  similar  plant,  but  of  much  smaller  size,  and  its  roots  run 
very  much  under-ground,  so  that  it  is  a  very  troublesome  weed  in  gardens  and  fields  of 
poor  dry  soil,  in  which  it  is  veiy  common  in  all  parts  of  Brilaln.--For  Wood  Sobrel, 
see  OxAUDBJS.    For  tlie  IIed  m>rkel  of  the  West  Indies,  see  GbBiscirs. 

BOSBZIi  TXEZ,  I/yonia  arborea,  formerly  Andromeda  arborea,  a  tree  of  the  natural 
order  «r>«f4i,  remarkable  in  that  portion  of  the  order  to  which  it  belongs  for  its  magnitude, 
its  near  allies  being  generally  small  ehrubs.  It  grows  chiefly  on  the  Alleghany  moun- 
lAins,  from  Virginia  to  Georgia,  and  attains  a  height  of  60  ft.,  with  a  truDK  12  to  15  in. 
in  diameter.  The  wood  is  at  little  or  no  use.  "nie  leaves  are  acid,  and  are  sometimes 
tiBcd  for  dyeing  wool  black. 

BOBBEN'TO  (Lat.  Surrenivm,  Qr.  Si/rcntvm).  a  maritime  t.  in  the  s.  of  Italy,  province 
of  Naples,  is  situated  on  the  s.e.  side  of  the  lieautiful  bay  of  Naples,,  on  the  promontory 
which  separates  the  latter  from  the  gulf  of  Salerno,  about  7  m.  s.w.  of  Castellamarc. 
Pop.  '71,  5,502.  It  is  an  archiepiscopal  see,  and  possesses  a  cathedral.  The  manufacture 
of  silk  is  extensively  carried  on.     There  are  still  considerable  rcmtiina  of  the  walls  which 


were  erected  in  the  middle  nges,  and  on  the  landward  side  it  issun-ouiided  by  a  broad  and 
deep  ravine,  the  side  toward  the  sea  being  protected  by  precipitous  rocks.  On  the  n.  w.  of 
the  town  is  a  considerable  plain  or  table-land,  called  Piano  di  Soirento,  about  1000  ft. 


.  above  the  sea  level,  surrounded  and  protected  from  the  cold  e.  winds  by  a  range  of  hills;  it 
i.i  intei-sected  by  numerous  gorges  and  ravines,  studded  with  villas  and  fai-m-houses,  and 
covered  with  orange  groves  andvinejards;  all  which  combined  render  the  vicinity  of  the 
city  in  a  high  degree  picturesque.    It  is  celebrated  for  the  milduera,  drj'ness,  and  general 

■  wdubrity  of  its  climate,  on  which  account  it  has  been  much  resorted  to  both  in  ancient 
and  modem  times  by  invalids  and  convalescents.  Among  (be  Rcimans  the  wine  of 
Sorrento  was  held  in  high  reputation;  it  bad  to  be  kept  about  SS  years  before  it  arrived 
at  maturity.  Nothing  certnin  is  known  of  the  origin  of  Sorrento,  l)ut  it  is  believed  to  lie 
very  ancient,  and  many  ruins  are  pointed  out  by  the  eietrottiM  being  remains  of  Roman 
temples,  etc.    Tasso  was  a  mitive  of  Sorrento. 

SOSTEB  BIB'IIC£,  B0STE8  VTBOILIA'N.S,  etc. — Amonpr  the  ancients,  a  favorite  kind 
of  divination  was  that  known  as  ttieltomaney,  or  divination  by  lines  of  poetry.    The 


^neicl.  became  the  favorite  book  for  this  puiTiose,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  this  practice 
that  laid  the  basis  of  the  great  reputation  as  a  magician  Virgil  enjoyed  during  the  middle 
ages.  The  Sibylline  oracles  were  al.so  much  used  for  the  same  pui-pose.  The  practice 
did  not  cense  with  the  introduction  of  Christianity;  but  instead  of  Virgil,  or,  to  f.ponk 
more  correctly,  alongside  of  Virgil,  the  Bible  was  employed  to  a8<«rtain  the  future.  In 
place,  however,  of  tlirowing  lines  into  a  "heathen"  urn,  it  was  customary  to  open  the 
book,  as  it  were  accidentally,  or  to  stick  a  pin  between  the  leaves  at  hazard,  and  then 
open  the  book — the  passage  first  catching  the  eye  being  regarded  as  pregnant  with 
prophecy.ns  to  your  future  welfare.  Buch'lots  drawn  from  Scripture  were  called,  in  the 
middle  aces.  Sorfes  BU)lica,  just  as  those  drawn  from  Virgil  were  cHiled  S«rte»  VirgHtanm. 
The  custom  of  using  (or  abusing)  the  Bible  in  this  grossly  superstitious  way  still  liogcrs 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  other  countries,  but  it  is  now  more  a  frolic  of  children  than 
aught  else.    The  poet  Hafiz  is  still  so  use<l  in  Persia. 

S03'TIE,  an  outrush  of  a  beleaguered  gan-ison,  equivalent  to  SiXiiiT  (see  Saixt 

PORT). 

80BVS.    Sec  Ferns. 

SOSTEHU'TO  (Ital.),  a  term  used  in  musical  notation,  to  indicate  a  sustained  mode  of 
execution,  continuous  in  respect  of  tone. 

SOTERIOL'OGY.    See  Atonement,  a?»to. 

80THEBN,  Edward  Askew,  1880-81;  b.  Liverpool.  Ho  was  educated  for  the 
church,  but  the  stage  was  more  congenial  to  his  ta-stes.  In  1851  ho  came  to  the  United 
States,  and  appeared  at  the  National  theater  of  Boston  in  the  character  of  "Dr.  Panglos." 
He  was  a  stock  actor  in  Barnum's  museum,  New  York,  till  1854^  when  he  Joined  Wallack's 
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compaDT.  Ill  ISSS  the  character  of  "  Lord  Dundreary"  in  Tom  Taylor's  comedy  Our 
Amtriean  Oouiin  was  assigned  to  him.  He  accepted  the  part  with  gruat  reluctance,  but 
his  drawl,  lisp,  and  peculiar  skip  made  the  plwr  a  great  success,  and  it  ran  for  140  con- 
secutive nights.  In  1861  he  appeared  as"  Lord  Dundreary"  in  London,  and  tlie  play  was 
performed  496  nights.  In  1864  he  appeared  as  "  David  jiarrict";  in  1874  in  (he  part  of 
"Brother  Sam,  "written  for  him  by  John  Oxenford.  He  returned  to  New  York  in  1874, 
played  "  Dundreary"  and  "  Qarrick"  at  Wallack's  theater,  and  appeared  later  in  the  same 
parts  in  all  the  large  cities.  In  1878  he  was  again  very  popular  in  the  character  of 
"  The  Crushed  Trugedkn." 

BOTTBVILLE-LES-BOTFEK,  a  small  t.  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  SeWlnffirieure,  4  m. 
8.  of  Rouen  by  railway.    Pop.  '76,  11,278. 

SOU,  or  BOL.    See  Solidub. 

SOVABI HVT.    See  CASTOGAit. 

BOUBISE,  Benjamin  de  Rohah,  Seigneur  de,  1589-1641 ;  the  brother  of  the  due  de 
Rohan;  served  when  young  with  Maurice  of  Nassau  in  Holland.  In  1631  he  took 
command  of  the  Protestant  force-s  in  Brittany,  Anion,  and  Poitou.  After  the  capture 
of  St.  Jean  d'Angely  he  received  the  pardon  of  Louis  XIIL,  but  Ip  1633  was  again  in  the 
field  for  the  cause  of  tlie  reformation.  Again  defeated,  he  fled  to  Gei"many  and  Eiigland; 
was  again  pardoned,  but,  after  three  years  of  inaction,  siezed  the  isle  of  Rlie,  and  after  a 
sea  fight  fled  a  second  time  to  England.  He  sailed  with  Buckingham  and  Denbigh  to 
Rochelle,  both  expeditions  proving  failures.  A  third  attempt  was  prevented  by  the 
murder  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  by  Felton.  The  rest  of  Soublse's  life  was  spent  in. 
England  in  intrigue  against  the  French  monarchy. 

80UBISE,  Ohaiiles  dk  Rohah,  Prince  de,  1715-88;  b.  France.  He  served  Louis  XV 
as  aide-de-camp  during  all  the  campaigns  from  1744  to  1748,  and  in  the  last  year  was  made 
field  marshal.  In  1751  he  was  placfsd  at  the  hend  of  the  Flanders  and  Hainault  govern- 
ment, but  was  disgracefully  defeated  by  the  Prussians  at  Koabach.  But  he  was  the 
favorite  of  Mme.  Pompadour,  and  was  made  state  minister  by  Louis.  In  1758  he  wiis 
again  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  and  defeated  the  Hessians,  Hanoverians,  and  Eng- 
lish at  Sonderehausen  and  Sutzelberg.  Soubise  paid  court  to  Dubarry,  the  king's  new 
favorite,  and  even  allowed  his  cousin  to  marry  uer  nephew.  Of  all  the  courtiers,  he 
alone  followed  the  body  of  Louis  XV.  to  iu  grave.  Under  Louis  XVL  he  retained  his 
position  as  minister. 

SOITSAH.     See  Soodak. 

flOimiiE,  a  light  and  agreeable  dish,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  whites  of  eggs,  to 
which  other  ingredients  (chocolate,  cheese,  vanilla,  orange-flower  water,  rose-water, 
various  essences,  etc.)  are  added,  to  give  consistency,  flavor,  and  variety.  The  materials 
have  to  be  agitated  with  a  whisk  until  the  whole  is  in  -a  creamy  froth ;  which  is  then 
baked  in  a  souflle-pan,  made  of  such  a  form  as  to  fit  inlo  a  dish  or  proper  holder,  that 
can  be  sent  to  table,  and  quickly  handed  round. 

SOUXCHOmt  KALE',  a  sea-port  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Trans- 
caucasia, on  the  e.  coast  of  the  Black  sea.  In  1831  a  commercial  port  was  establiah^Kl 
here,  which,  however,  has  surrendered  its  pre-eminence  to  Poti,  a  town  al>out  70  m.  to 
the  s.e.  Soukchoum  Kale  was  captured  by  the  Turks  at  the  beginning  of  the  Russian 
war  of  1877.     Pop.  '67,  1613. 

80VL,  in  the  language  of  spiritualistic  philosophers,  covera  the  whole  region  of  mind, 
and  is  generally  conceived  of  as  a  naturally  imperishable  entity,  in  relation  with  the 
body,  but  definable,  for  the  most  part,  only  in  terms  of  the  complete  negation  of  mate- 
rial attributes.  With  this  the  popular  conception  in  the  main  coincides,  though  it  is 
less  labored  and  considerably  less  negative.  In  its  original  signification  the  word 
appears  to  have  stood  for  the  principle  of  life  both  in  men  and  in  animals.  The  modes 
of  conceiving  it  were  various:  it  was  sometimes  regarded  as  the  mere  liarmony  of  the 
bodily  functions,  and  sometimes  as  a  distinct  entity  of  iiighly  ethereal  nature,  and  gener- 
ally supposed  to  be  seated  in,  or  connected  with,  the  blood ;  but  no  essential  distinction 
was  made  between  the  soul  of  man  and  the  soul  of  brutes.  Very  soon,  however,  the 
manifest  superiority  of  man  to  the  lower  creation  suggested  difficulties,  which  were 
increased  as  the  thought  of  an  after-life,  in  a  different  sense  from  transmigration,  was 
gradually  developed.  And  in  man,  the  constant  war  among  his  members,  the  oppo- 
sition  of  passion  and  reason,  as  it  began  to  be  observed  with  iBe  growing  habit  of  intro- 
spection, called  for  some  explanation  which  should  apply  to  humanity  only.  To  meet 
ail  such  dltficulties,  a  "  trichotomy,' or  three-fold  division  of  the  human  constitution 
was  assumed,  according  to  which  a  naturally  immortal  and  rational  element  was  sup- 
posed to  make  part  of  man,  besides  the  animal  sonl  (always  variously  conceived)  which 
lie  shared  with  the  brutes.  Between  the  two  distinct  elements — the  animal  and  the 
rational  soul — the  various  mental  energies  were  differently  apportioned  by  different 
thinkers,  according  as  those  energies  were  thought  more  or  less  noble  and  divine. 
Without  ^oing  back  upon  obscure  traditions  regarding  the  beliefs  of  the  early  peoples, 
Plato's  views  may  be  cited  as  amounting  to  a  trichotomy,  and  in  Aristotle  there  ia  the 
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distinct  mention  of  a  noetic  principle  in  man  by  tBe  aide  of  the  anljhal  soul.  Later 
6i-eek  schools  put  forward  a  similar  view;  and  Pliilo,  the  forerunner  of  the  Keoplatoa- 
iets,  cvou  spoke  of  the  tout  of  the  soul.  Lucretius  has  the  same  curious  ezpresaion,  to 
'which  corresponds  the  distinction  of  Roman  writers  in  general  between  animug  and  the 
animal  soul,  anima.  The  earliest  Christian  writings  occasionally  distinguish  body,  soul, 
and  spirit  {piieuma).  Such  a  threefold  division  was  unfamiliar  to  the  Jewish  mind, 
which  appears  to  have  rested  in  a  kind  of  dualism,  and  was  removed  even  from  the 
common  Greek  philosophical  expression,  pueuma  being  the  word  employed  by  Btoic 
dualists  to  describe  the  fine  ethereal  nature  of  the  material  soul.  It  is  hard  to  say 
whether  a  thoroughgoing  trichotomy  was  meant  by  the  Christian  writers,  or  whether 
the  sOul  was  not  merged  in  either  of  the  extreme  elements — the  coarse  material  body,  or 
(as  commonly  conceived)  the  finely  attenuated  but  still  material  spirit.  Till  abont  tbe 
4th  c,  the  language  of  trichotomy  prevuiled  in  the  Christian  writings,  but  tbencefortU 
the  doctrine  became  suspect,  having  been  specially  appropriated  by  certain  heretical 
sects,  and  soul  and  spirit  came  to  be  identified  in  substance,  and  dislinguishcd  onl^  in 
function.  Aquinas,  and,  later,  Calvin,  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  dualistlc  rendering 
after  which  modem  popular  expression  has  been  molded,  chiefly  through  the  predomi- 
nant influence  of  spiritualism  since  the  time  of  Descartes.  This  gives  prominence  to  tb6 
word  soul  over  spirit,  except  in  religious  and  purely  metaphysical  aspects.  The  succes- 
sors of  Descartes  have  followed  him  in  calling  the  single  soul  at  ouce  both  rational  and 
sensitive;  but  in  rejecting,  almost  without  exception,  his  description  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals as  mere  mechanical  automata,  they  have  ignored,  without  an  attempt  to  explain, 
the  real  difficulty  that  he  sought  to  get  rid  of,  and  that  the  trichotomy  sought  to  m'eet. 
The  ancient  doctrine  has  been  revived  in  various  shapes  by  Paracelsus,  Van  Helmont, 
the  anatomist  Willis,  De  Maisti-e,  and  others. 

The  EgypUan  doctrine  of  the  mul  is  one  of  tbe  most  impoitnnt,  as  it  is  the  most 
ancient,  for  Ibis  nation  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  declare  that  the  soul  was 
immortal.  The  genesis  of  the  soul  itself,  however,  is  not  defined  by  the  monumenta, 
although  the  existence  of  a  cosmic  soul,  from  which  the  others  proceeded,  is  mentioned 
by  ancient  authors.  The  following  maybe  gatliered  from  a  comparison  of  the  papjrri 
and  monuments  with  the  .traditions  handed  down  by  the  classical  writers: — The  soul 
itself,  once  separated  from  the  cosmic  or  mundane  soul,  was  supposed  to  undergo 
numerous  transmigrations,  passing  from  one  animated  body  to  another  tiU  its  cycle  of 
existence  was  fulfilled.  The  soul  was  considered  to  be  essentially  distinct  from  the  body, 
and  only  connected  with  it  through  the  link  of  life.  It  was  represented  in  the  hieroglyphs 
by  several  signs,  as  a  basket  of  fire,  a  heron,  a  hawk  with  a  human  face,  and  a  ram.  Its 
nature  was  divine,  but  after  death  it  passed  to  the  great  judgment  in  the  hall  of  the  two 
truths,  where  it  was  tried  before  Osiris  and  the  fortf-two  assessoTB  or  demons  of  the 
dead,  whose  verdict  determined  its  future  destiny.  This  depended  upon  the  sins  it  had 
perpetrated  during  life,  and  which  inore  or  less  interfered  with  its  transmigration 
tliroup;h  the  necesaurjr  cycle  of  existence  till  its  ultimate  union  with  the  deity,  and  recep- 
tion into  tlie  Egyptian  heayen^'  In  the  judgment  it  was  accused  by  the  enemy  or 
accuser;  and  after  the  judgment  it  was  either  devoured  or  annihilateo,  passed  to  the 
region  of  the  Egyptian  hell,  or  to  the  place  of  the  metempsychosis,  from  which  it 
entered  some  body  of  man  or  animal  on  the  point  of  entering  into  existence.  The  great 
desire  of  the  dying,  indeed  was,  that  his  soul  should  pass  off  the  earth,  its  dctentioa 
here  preventing  its  ascent  to  the  moon  or  heaven.  The  souls  of  the  wicked  passed  into 
the  Egyptian  hades,  which  the  sun  was  supposed  to  traverse  during  the  hours  of  Uie 
night.  There  they  were  subjected  to  punishments  of  a  corporeal  rather  than  spiritual 
nature — burned  in  brasiera.  plunged  into  streams,  kept  in  utter  darkness,  and  deprived 
of  the  presence  of  the  sun-god,  uttering  fearful  howls  and  wails  in  the  prisons  within 
which  they  were  confined.  After  the  passing  of  the  great  judgment  the  soul  underwent  a 
series  of  transformations  and  adventures  in  the  future  state.  It  was  justified,  as  Osiris 
had  been,  against  the  accusations  laid  to  its  charge  by  evil  spiriLs.  It  assumed  the  form 
of  a  hawk,  heron,  swallow,  and  of  a  snake  with  a  human  head — that  of  the  cosmic  soul. 
In  the  fields  of  the  Aah-en-ru,  or  Ahlu,  the  Egyptian  Elysium,  it  sowed  and  reaped  the 
harvest  of  gigantic  grain  which  grew  in  that  nappy  plain.  It  ascended  the  makhen,  or 
mystical  bark,  and  rowed  through  the  winding  of  the  celestial  I^ile,  passed  the  fiery 
caldron  of  tbe  hades,  revisited  the  oodv,  entered  the  boat  of  the  sun,  and  passed  through 
different  regions  of  the  Egyptian  hell,  in  which  Uie  damned  were  detained,  arriving 
at  last  at  the  manifestation  to  light.  To  preserve  the  body,  in  order  that  the  aom 
might  revisit  and  probably  reanimate  it  at  a  future  period,  not  only  was  it  em- 
balmed with  the  greatest  care,  but  itmcrlet3-we«e  attached  to  It  wSlch  were  sup- 
posed to  have  the  power  of  retaining  the  vital  wtomth,  and  of  protecting  it  from 
destruction  or  decay.  The  period  after  which  the  soul  was  supposed  to  enter  ^ain 
into  a  human  body  was  8,000  years,  during  which  it  transmigrated  through  cMier 
orders  of  animated  nature.  The  principal  dog^ooas,  indeed,  of  the  soul  among  these 
iPeople  were  its  creation  or  emanation  from  the  cosmic  soul,  its  transmigrations,  and  its 
final  reception  into  heaven,  where  it  lived  in  the  boat  of  the  sun,  and  traversed  the 
liquid  ether  m  company  with  that  luminary.  The  Pythagorean  and  Platonic  schools 
seem  to  have  drawn  extensively  from  Egyptian  souroea  i&  regard  to  the  nature  wid  das- 
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tiny  of  the  eoul.  The  BrahmaBieal  and  Buddhistic  notions  of  the  goul  have  also  much  ia 
oommoQ  with  the  Eg3-ptian.  See  BnDDHisM,  Tsansmiobation. — Herodot.  ii.  23;  Plu- 
tarch, Dt  laid.  c.  28;  Hermes.  CHamt;  Pricbsrd,  JSgt/pt.  Mj/OmI.;  Kheinisgh,  Denkm.  i» 
Mvramar  (Wien,  1865);  Tyler's  Primitive  Culture  (1871). 

SOULANGES,  a  co.  in  w.  Quebec,  Canada;  adjoining  Glengarry  co.,  Ottawa,  on  the 
w.  and  bounded  s.  by  the  St.  Lawrence  river;  138  Bq.m. ;  pop.  '71,  10,808.  The  surface 
is  undulating  and  fairly  fertile:  wheat,  oats,  rye,  potatoes,  and  dairy  products  are  the 
staples.    Co.  seat,  Coteau  Landing. 

BOULK,  Gideon  L.,  1706-1879,  b.  Maine,  educated  at  Bowdoin  college.  He  was 
connected  with  Phillips  Exeter  academy  for  more  than  50  years;  was  for  17  years  the 
associate  at  that  institution  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Abbot,  its  first  principal,  and  was  himself 
principal,  188:^73.  The  school  under  his  nuuiageiBent  took  a  high  rank  among  Ameri- 
ean  lilting  schools. 

BOULE,  JosHCA,  D.D.,  1781-1867;  b.  Maine;  licensed  to  preach  in  1798;  joined  thtf 
Methodist  conference  in  1790;  ordained  elder  in  1802;  appointed  presiding  elder  of  the 
Maine  district  iu  1804;  chosen  book  agent  and  editor  of  the  UethodUt  Magazine  in  1816; 
elected  bisliop  iu  1820,  but  declined;  sfaitioned  nt  New  York  in  1821  and  at  Itoltimore 
in  1822-23;  re-elected  and  consecrated  bishop  in  1824;  was  delegate  from  the  general 
conference  to  the  British  Wesleyan  conference  in  1842,  .nnd  afterward  traveled  in  the 
British  isl.nnds  and  France.  On  the  division  of  the  church  he  adhered  to  the  south, 
resided  in  lT;«ihvillc,  Tenu.,  and  made  an  episcopal  tour  in  California,  1853-64.  He  is  the 
senior  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

SOULfe,  Pierre,  1801-70;  b.  Spain;  educated  at  Bordeaux  and  Toulouse.  He 
took  part  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  Bourbons;  edited  a  radical  paper;  was  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  articles  reflecting  on  the  ministry;  escaped  nnd  settled  in'New  OrleajW 
in  1828.  There  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  soon  acquired  a  larjje  practice.  In  1847 
he  was  elected  to  the  U.  8.  senate  to  fill  a  Tacancy;  re-elected  in  1849.  He  repre- 
sented extreme  southern  views,  and  was  prominent  m  the  debates  on  the  compromise 
measures  of  ISoO.  He  wnf  appointed  minister  to  Bpniu  in  1853.  He  wounded  Turgot, 
the  French  ambassador,  in  a  duel;  favored  the  insurrection  in  Madrid  in  1854;  took  part 
in  the  Ostend  conference  in  the  same  year,  and  returned  to  the  United  States  in  ^66. 
He  opposed  the  secession  of  LonieSana,  was  arrested  in  1862  for  disloyalty  aud  imprisAied. 
He  was  released  on  condition  of  leaving  the  country,  to  which  he  returned  shortly  l)efore 
bis  death. 

SOULif,  Melchior  Frederic,  1800-47;  b.  France.  He  was  expelled  from  the 
law  school  in  Paris  on  account  of  his  radicalism.  In  1824  he  published  a  volume  of 
poems,  Atrmim  /ib-artftiu,  and  in  1828  his  drama  Romeo  et  Juliette  was  produced  at  thp 
Od£on.  In  1882  his  play  Clotilde  was  performed,  and  in  1886  he  wrote  a  novel,  Diane 
et  Louite,  which  proved  very  successful.  Among  many  other  novels,  he  published  Lt 
McAtre  SEcole  ;  Si  Jeunette  Satait,  ti  VidlUesse  Pmwiit;  and  Memoirea  du  Diable. 

SOVXOVQTJE.    See  Faubtincs  I. 

BOTTLS,  Cure  op  (Lat.  eura  animarvm.  care  of  souls),  the  technical  phrase  by  which 
the  canon  law  describes  the  charge  which  is  given  to  a  pastor,  no  matter  of  what  degree 
of  dignity,  over  the  spiritual  concerns  of  a  flock;  aud  the  words  especially  imply  the 
right  of  adniinisleriug  the  sacraments.  In  this  sense  the  phrase  is  used  to  mark  an 
important  distinction  between  two  classes  of  benefices  or  church  livings— "benefices 
with,"  and  "  l)enefices  without,"  the  cure  of  souls.  Of  the  latter  class  are  canonries, 
prebends,  and  the  whole  class  known  in  the  canon  law  as  "  simple  benefices."  Of  the 
former  are  parochial  cures,  vicarial  cures,  and  still  more  the  higher  charges  of  archbishop, 
bishop,  etc. 

flOVLT,  Nicolas-Jean  db  Dnro,  Duke  of  DaMnatia  and  Marshal  of  France,  the  son 
of  a  netarv,  was  b.  at  Saint-Amens-la-Bastide,  in  the  dep.  of  Tarn,  March  29,  1769. 
•In  1786  he  enrolled  himself  as  a  private  in  the  royal  infantry  regiment,  and  so  distitt- 
guisiied  himself  by  his  steady  obedience  to  discipline,  indomitable  sangfroid,  and  gen- 
eral intelligence  that,  in  1792,  he  became  adjutant-mHJor.  His  behavior  at  FleuruB 
gained  for  him  (Oct.  11,  1704)  the  brevet  of  general  of  brigade.  From  1794  to  1799  he 
was  employed  on  the  eastern  frontier,  and  in  the  retreat  after  the  defeat  of  Stocknch 
(March  26.  1799),  his  able  handling  of  the.  reap-guard  alone  prevented  the  annihilation 
of  the  French  army.  Appointed  general  of  division  <April  81,  1780),  and  put  under 
Massena,  whom  he  ably  seconded,  in  SwitMrland  and  Italy,  he  was  afterward,  on  the 
"wsrm  recommendation  of  Massena,  appointed  by  Napoleon  to  one  of  the  four  colonel- 
«bips  of  the  consular  guartls,  nnd  now  became  an  ardent  Nnpoleonist.  This. devotion; 
doubtless,  was  a  great  means  of  his  obtaining  the  bftton  of  marshal  of  France;  but  he 
most  certainly  justified  his  appointment  by  his  tirilliant  achievements  in  the  subsequent 
'eampaign  Against  the  Austrians,  closed  by  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  which  he  decided  by 
'Pieroing  the  Russian  center.  He  also  did  good  service  in  the  Prussian  campaign,  anii 
took  an  important,  though  apt  « .prominent,  part  in  the  Russian  campaign  of.  i806'2i 
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after  which  he  vroa  appointed  governor  of  Berlin  and  created  dnke  of  Dalmtitia.  Soult 
was  next  placed  at  the  head  of  the  second  corps  in  Spain,  pursued  the  retreating  Britiili, 
ftttnclied  them  at  Corufia,  and  though  repulsed,  foroed  them  to  leave  all  their  materiel 
l>chind.  He  then  conquered  Portupd  and  exercised  yice-regal  authority  over  it,  but  the 
sudden  arrival  of  Wellesley  at  Coimbra,  and  of  Beresford  at  Chaves,  made  him  retreat 
rapidly  to  Oalicia.  In  Sept.,  1809,  he  became  commander-iu-chief  in  Spain,  gained  a 
brilliant  victory  at  Ocana  (Nov.  18);  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  following  year 
K>verran  and  subdued  Andalusia,  continuing  to  command  in  person  tlie  southern  army. 
In  attempting  to  succor  Badajos,  which  he  liad  captured  and  garrisoned  (March  11),  ho 
''wa.s  defeated  ^y  Beresfon.1  at  Albuera  (May  16,  1811).  After  the  battle  of  Salamanca 
and  the  advance  of  the  British  on  Madrid,  Soult  became  thoroughly  dUgustcd  at  the 
rejection  of  bis  admirable  plans  for  transferring  the  theater  of  war'to  Andalusia,  and 
demanded  and  obtained  his  recall;  but  on  the  news  of  Vitoria  (q.v.)  reaching  Napoleon, 
Soult,  whom  alone  he  considered  capable  of  turning  the  tide  of  ill-fortune,  was,  ia  all 
^aste,  restored  to  the  command-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Spiiin.  Now,  however,  it  was 
not  in  Spain,  but  in  France,  that  the  contest  had  to  be  waged,  and  the  advantage  of 
numbers,  discipline,  and  prestige  were  all  on  the  enemy's  side;  nevertheless,  by  a  system 
.of  military  tactics  whicli  has  tieen  universally  admired,  he  completely  neutralized  tbe 
consummate  strategy  of  Wellington,  and  reduced  the  campaign,  during  the  seven  montlig 
it  lasted,  to  a  mere  trial  of  strength,  the  defeats  which  he  sustained  at  Orthez  and 
Toulouse  beinw  due  to  the  superiority  of  the  British  soldier?,  not  of  their  general.  With 
his  usual  suppleness  of  character  he  became  an  ardent  royalist  after  the  abdication  of 
Kapolcon;  but  on  the  return  of  the  latter  from  Elba,  he  abandoned  Louis  XVIII.  and 
became  maj.gen.  of  the  imperial  army.  After  Waterloo  he  rallied  the  army  at  Laon; 
mid  on  July  3,  at  the  council  of  war]!  coincided  with  Carnot  as  to  the  nseles.snes8  of 
further  resistance.  To  avoid  the  punishment  due  to  his  treachery  he  published  a 
memoir  traducing  Napoleon  in  the  basest  manner,  and  lauding  tbe  "lawful  princes" 
(i.e.,  the  Bourbons);  but  in  spite  of  this  he  was  banished  and  not  recalled  till  May,  181t; 
however,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  more,  he  was  restored  to  all  his  former  honors, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  politics  and  in  the  development  of  French  industry.  In  1838 
he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  England,  and.  as  the  great  anfagouist  of  Wellington,  was 
received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  In  1845  he  retired  from  active  duty,  was  honored 
with  the  appointment  of  "  marshal  general  of  France,"  and  retired  to  liis  residence  of 
SouTtberg,  where  he  died,  Nov.  26,  1851.  In  tlio  following  year  a  statue  of  hiffl,  in 
white  marble,  was  placed  in  tbe  galleries  of  Versailles.  Bee  Soull's  Memoirei;  ateo, 
Napier's  History  oftlie  Peninsular  War;  Thiers's  Iliitoire  de  la  lUwlution  et  de  FEmpin; 
and  Salle's  Vie  Politique  du  Mareehal  8ouU  (1834).     ' 

BOHirB  (Lat.  sonitui)  is  tlie  impression  produced  on  the  car  (q.v.)  by  the  viliratioDS  of 
the  elastic  medium,  such  as  air  or  water,  m  which  it  is  plunged.  That  this  is  the  case 
is  proved,  fint,  by  the  fact  that  a  bell  or  tuning  fork  in  vacuo  gives  no  sound  when  struck; 
tecond,  by  the  fact  that  mere  currents,  as  such  (winds,  running  water,  etc.),  do  not  pro- 
duce the  sensation  of  sound  until  they  are  frittered  down  into  vibratory  motions  by 
obstacles. 

The  most  untutored  ear  distinguishes  at  once  between  a  more  noite  and  a  musiealmiU. 
It  of  course  distinguishes  a  loud  sound  from  a  faint  one.  Moreover,  it  distinguislica 
musical  notes  from  one  another  by  their  shrillness  or  gravity,  or,  as  it  is  technically 
called,  their  pilch.  Again,  as  in  the  case  of  vowel-sounds  sung  to  tlie  mrne  musical  note, 
or  as  in  the  case  of  different  instruments  (flute  and  violin,  for  instance)  playing  the  same 
note,  it  distinguishes  something  further — which  is  called  the  qtiality  of  the  note.  It  ison 
the  pitch  of  notes  that  the  theory  of  music  (q.v.)  is  based,  for  the  (jualily  is  only  of 
importance  in  giving  variety,  as  in  orchestral  music — or  In  giving  richness  of  tone  in» 
solo.  The  most  perfect  muste,  so  far  as  theory  goes,  may  be  executed  on  the  poorest 
instrument,  but  it  gives  little  pleasure  from  the  want  of  richness  or  quality.  In  the  same 
way  a  singer  may  possess  faultless  fntonation,  yet  the  performance,  though  mi/aieaiijl 
perfect,  may,  from  the  harsh  quality  of  the  voice,  be  unpleasant.  We  intend  in  the 
present  article  to  avoid  everytlung  connected  with  music,  and  have  made  these  remarks 
to  show  that  there  is  somethmg  in  tlie  theory  of  sound  more  profound  than  ia  contem- 
plated in  the  theory  of  music. 

The  questionswe  have  now  to  discuss  are: 

1.  What  constitutes  the  difference  between  a  mere  noise  and  a  musical  note? 

2.  On  what  does  the  pitch  of  a  note  dependf 
8.  On  what  does  its  quality  depend? 

The  answers  to  these  queries  are  all  contained  in  t]|e  following  statement : 
Ewry  mutieal  note  eonsittt  in  tKe  repetition  at  equal  small  intervals  of  time,  of  torn*  defi- 
nite noise;  tha  pito?i  depends  on  the  rate  of  repeiiiion;  and  the  quality  upon  the  nature  of  a* 
fundamental  noise. 

Rough  experimental  illustrations  of  the  parts  of  this  statement  are  easily  given,  more 
refined  ones  will  be  afterward  alluded  to.  If,  for  instance,  the  edge  of  a  card  be  heldto 
a  revolving  toothed- wheel,  a  definite  noise  is  produced  as  each  tooui  bends  the  card  and 
allows  it  to  spring  back.    While  the  wheel  revolves  slowly,  we  can  distinguish  these  suc- 
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ce^ive  noises;  but  'when  It  is  revolving  so  fast  that  they  are  no  longer  separately  distin- 
guishable, the  character  of  the  sound  changes  completely.  It  now  becomes  continuous, 
and,  so  far  as  the  ear  can  detect,  unifonn,  and  thus  becomes  a  musical  note  (with  such 
an  apparatus,  not  n  pleasing  one).  As  the  wlieel  is  made  to  revolve  faster  and  faster, 
the  pitch  of  the  note  rises  till  it  becomes  a  sort  of  shriek,  aqd  finally  becomes  inaudible. 
The  girhie  (q.v.)  gives  another  excellent  illustration.  In  this  case  tbe  fundamental  noise 
is  produced  by  a  puff  of  air  escaping  from  an  orifice;  and  -we  observe,  just  as  before, 
that  the  greater  tlie  number  of  such  puffs  per  second,  after  they  have  become  so  fre- 
quent as  to  be  separately  undistinguisuable,  the  higher  is  the  pitch  of  the  musical  note 
produced. 

Now,  if  by  machinery  we  arrange  matters  so  that  the  sirfene  and  the  tootlied-wheel 
give  the  number  of  puffs  and  the  number  of  impacts  on  the  card  tlie  same  per  second, 
the  musical  note  produced  by  each  has  the  same  pitch.  But  llie  notes  differ  greatly  in 
quality,  the  one  being  exceedingly  soft  and  pleasant,  the  other  harsh  and  grating.  The 
pitch,  therefore,  depends  on  the  number  of  noises  per  second,  and  the  quidity  upon  the 
nature  of  the  fundamental  noise.  We  shall  find  a  complete  theoretical  proof  of  this 
later. 

The  general  nature  of  the  mechanical  process  by  which  sound  is  propagated  in  the  air 
will  ho  illustrated,  and  compared  with  other  cases  of  wave-motion,  iu  our  article  on 
Waves.  Meanwhile,  it  is  only  necessary  for  us  to  observe  that,  as  the  velocity  of  sound 
is  ten  times  greater  tlian  that  of  wfnd  in  the  most  violent  hnrrlcane,  it  is  not  air  itself 
which  is  transferred  from  place  to  place,  btit  a  ttate  of  digturbanee  (condensation  or  rare- 
faction) of  the  air.  Each  successive  layer  of  air  in  the  path  of  the  sound  suffers  thisdls- 
turbance  in  turn,  and  by  virtue  of  its  elasticity  (q.v.)  passes  it  on  to  the  next. 

Newton  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  deduce  from  mechanical  principles  the  velocity 
of  sound,  but  only  for  the  particular  case  in  which  each  particle  of  air  in  the  path  of  tlw 
sound  is  supposed  to  move  backward  and  forward  according  to  the  same  law  as  the  bob 
of  a  pendulum  (q.  v.).  He  showed  that  this  species  of  motion  is  consistent  with  the  elastic 
properties  of  air,  as  given  by  Boyle's  or  Manotte's  law  (q.v.),  viz.,  that  the  pres-sure  of 
air  is  proportional  to  its  density.  The  velocity  of  sound  m  this  case  is  of  course  to  be 
found  from  the  time  which  elapses  between  the  commencement  of  the  motion  of  any 
one  particle  of  air,  and  that  of  anotlier  nt  a  given  distance  from  it,  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  sound  is  moving.  The  numerical  result  deduced  by  Newton  with  the  then 
received  experimental  data  for  the  compressibility  of  air,  was  979  ft.  per  second.  This 
'  investigation  was  very  defective,  applying,  in  fact,  solely  to  the  special  case  of  n  pure 
musiciU  note,  continually  propagated  without  lateral  divergence;  yet  the  solution' 
obtained  l>y  Lagrange  from  a  complete  analysis  of  the  question,  gave  precisely  the  same 
mathematical  result. 

But,  by  direct  measurements,  carefully  made,  by  observing  at  night  the  interval 
which  elapses  between  the  flash  and  the  report  of  a  cannon  at  a  known  distance,  the 
Telocity  of  sound  has  been  found  to  be  considerably  greater — in  fact,  about  1090  ft.  per 
second,  at  tbe  temperature  of  freezing  water. 

Newton  seeks  for  the  cause  of  the  discrepancy  between  theory  nnd  observation  in  tbe 
ides  that  the  size  of  tbe  particles  of  air  is  finite  compared  with  tbeirmutual  distance;  and 
that  sound  is  instantaneously  propagated  through  the  particles  themselves.    Thus,  sup- 

Eing  the  particles  to  have  a  diameter  J  of  the  distance  between  Ibem,  wo  must  a<w 
0  the  space  traveled  by  sound  in  a  second,  i.e.,  to  the  velocity — which  will-  thus  be 
ught  up  to  (1  -|- 1)  979  h.  =1088  ft.  nearly,  which  is  a  very  close  approximation  to  the 
actual  value  given  above. 

This  is  not  one  of  Newton's  happiest  conjectures— for,  independent  of  the  fact  that 
such  an  assumption  would  linvit  definitely  tite  amount  of  compression  which  air  could 
undergo,  and,  besides,  is  quite  inconsistent  with  tbe  truth  of  Boyle's  law  for  even  mod- 
erate pressures,  it  would  result  from  it  that  sound  should  travel  slower  in  rarefied,  and 
?|uicker  in  condensed  air.  Now,  experiment  shows  that  the  velocity  of  sound  is  unaf- 
ccted  by  the  height  of  the  barometer;  and,  indeed,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  ought  to  be 
the  case.  For  in  condensed  air  the  pressures  are  increased  proportionally  to  the  increase 
of  condensation,  and  the  mass  of  a  given  bulk  of  air  is  increased  in  the  same  proportion. 
Hence,  in  a  sound-wave  in  condensed  air,  the  forces  and  tlie  musses  are  increased  pro 
portionally,  and  thus  the  rate  of  motion  is  unaltered.  But  the  temperature  of  the  air  ha» 
an  effect  on  sound,  since  we  know  that  the  elastic  force  is  increasea  by  heat,  even  when 
the  density  is  not  diminished;  and  tlierefore  the  velocity  of  sound  increases  with  the 
temperature  at  the  rate  of  about  4J  ft.  per  Fahr.  degi-ee,  as  is  found  by  experiment.         ( 

Newton's  explanation  of  the  discrepancy  between  theory  and  experiment  being  thus 
set  aside,  various  suggestions  »were  made  to  account  for  it;  some,  among  whom  was 
£u1er,  imagining  that  the  mathematical  methods  employed,  being  only  approximate,  in- 
▼olved  a  serious  error. 

The  explanation  was  finally  given  by  Liiplace,  and  is  simple  and  satisfactory.  When 
air  is  tuddenly  compressed  (as  It  is  by  the  passage  of  a  sound-wave),  it  is  heated ;  when 
suddenly  rarefied  it  is  cooled,  and  this  effect  is  large  enough  to  introduce  a  serious  modi- 
fication into  the  mathematical  investigations.  The  effect  Is  in  either  case  to  increaie  the 
forces  at_work — for,  when  compressed,  and  consequently  heated,  the  pressure  is  greater 
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tban  that  due  to  the  mere  comproKioa — and,  when  rarefied,  and  consequently  cooled, 
the  pressure  is  diminished  by  more  tiiau  the  amount  due  to  the  mere  rarefaction.  When  this 
fource  of  error  is  removed,  the  matlicmitticiil  investigation  gives  a  result  as  nearly  agree- 
ing with  that  of  observation  as  is  consistent  with  the  unavoidable  errors  of  all  experi- 
mental data.  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  noticing  this  investigation,  nothing  has  been 
said  OS  to  tlie  pitch  or  qualit/of  the  sound,  for  these  have  notliing  to  do  with  the  velocity. 
It  must,  however,  be  remarked  here  that,  in  the  mathematical  investigation,  the  compres- 
sions and  rarefactions  are  assumed  to  be  very  small ;  i.e.,  the  sound  is  supposed  to  be  of 
jnoderate  intensity.  It  does  not  follow,  ther^ore,  that  very  violent  sounds  have  the 
same  velocity  as  moderate  ones,  and  many  curious  observations  made  during  thunder- 
storms seem  to  show  that  such  violent  souuds  are  projpagated  with  a  greatly  increased  ve- 
locity. (See  a  paper  by  Earnshaw  in  the  P?ul.  Mag.  for  1861.)  It  is  recorded  that  in  one 
of  Parry's  arctic  voyages,  during  gun-pracUce,  tbe  oiScer's  command  'Fire' was  heard 
at  great  distances  across  tbe  ice  afinr  the  report  of  the  gun. 

Since  sound  consists  in  u  wave-propagation,  we  should  expect  to  find  it  exhibit  all  the 
prdinary  phenomena  of  waves  (q.v.).  Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  refected  (see  £cno)  ac- 
cording to  the  same  law  as  liglit.  It  is  refracted  in  passing  from  one  medium  to  nnotlier 
■faf  different  density  or  elasticity.  This  has  been  proved  by  concenti-ating  in  a  focus  the 
feeble  sound  of  the  ticking  of  a  watch,  and  rendering  it  audible  at  a  coDsiderable  dis- 
tance, by  means  of  a  leus  ot  collodion  filled  witii  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Sounds  interfere  to  re-enforce  each  other,  or  to  produce  silence ;  just  as  the  crest  of  one 
wave  in  water  may  be  superposed.ou  the  crest  of  another,  or  may  apparently  destroy  all 
piotion  by  filling  up  its  trough.  The  simplest  inode  of  showing  this  is  to  hold  near  the 
ear  a  vibrating  tuniug-cfork  and  turn  it  slowly  round  its  axis.  In  some  positions,  the 
guilds  from  the  two  branches  re-enforce,  in  others  they  weaken,  each  other.  But  if, 
while  tlie  sound  is  almost  inaudible,  an  obstacle  be  interposed  between  the  ear  and  oneof 
the  blanches,  the  sound  is  heard  distinctly.  Beats,  which  will  diortly  be  alluded  to, 
form  another  excellent  instance. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  diminution  of  loudness  or  intensity  of  a  sound  at  a  distance 
from  its  source,  let  us  consider  a  series  of  spherical  waves  divergiag  from  a  point.  The 
length  of  a  wave,  as  we  know  from  the  theory,  does  not  alter  us  it  proceeds.  (Indeed,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  the  pitcli  of  a  note  depends  on  the  length  of  the  wave;  and  ire 
know  that  the  pitch  is  not  altered  by  distance.)  Hence,  if  wo  consider  any  one  spherical 
wave,  it  will  increase  in  radius  with  the  velocity  of  sound,  but  its  thickness  will  remain 
unaltered.  The  same  disturbance  is  thus  constantly  transferred  to  masses  of  air  greater 
and  greater  in  proportion  to  the  surface  of  the  spherical  wave,  oiid  therefore  the  amount 
in  a  given  bulk  (say  a  cubic  inch)  of  air  will  be  inversely  proportional  to  this  surface.  But 
the  surfaces  of  spheres  (q.v.)  are  us  the  squares  of  their  radii — hence  the  disturbance  in  a 
given  mass  of  air,  i.e.,  the  loudness  of  the  sound,  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  da- 
tanoe  from  the  source.  This  follows  ut  once  fiom  (he  law  of  conservation  of  energy  (see 
Force),  if  we  neglect  the  portion  which  is  constantly  being  frittered  down  into  heat  by 
fluid  friction.  All  sounds,  even  in  the  open  air,  much  more  rapidly  in  rooms,  are  ex- 
tinguished ultimately  by  conversion  into  an  equivalent  of  heat.  Bence  sounds  really 
diminish  in  intensity  at  a  greater  rate  than  that  of  the  inverse  square  of  ^hc  diEtancc; 
though  there  are  cases  on  record  in  which  souods  have  been  heard  at  distauces  of  nearly 
aOO  miles.  But  if,  as  in  si>eaking-tubes  and  speakiu^-trumpets,  sound  be  prevented  from 
diverging  in  spherical  waves,  the  intensity  Is  diminished  only  by  fluid  friction,  and  thus 
tlie  souud  is  audible  at  a  much  greater  distance,  but  of  course  it  is  couflned  maiuiy  to  • 
particular  direction. 

As  already  remarked,  the  purest  sounds  are  those  given  by  a  tuning-fork,  which  (by 
;tbc  laws  of  die  vibration  of  elastic  solids)  vibrates  according  to  the  same  law  as  a  pendu- 
lum, and  communicates  exactly  the  same  mode  of  vibration  to  the  air.  If  two  priciscly 
similar  tuning-forks  be  vibrating  with  equal  energy  beside  each  other,  we  may  have 
.either  a  sound  of  double  the  intensity,  or  anylliing  less,  to  perfect  silence,  according  to 
their  relative  p/i<ue».  If  the  branches  of  both  be  at  their  greatest  elongations  simulta 
neously,  we  have  a  doubled  intensity — if  one  be  at  its  widest,  and  the  other  at  its  nar- 
rowest, simullanexiusly,  we  have  silence,  for  the  condensation  produced  by  one  is  exactly 
finniliilatcd  by  the  rarefaction  produced  by  tlie  other,  and  tsce  tered.  But  if  the  brunches 
of  one  be  loaded  with  a  little  wox,  so  as  to  make  its  oscillations  slightly  tlowcr,  it  will 
gradually  fall  behind  thcother  in  its  motion,  and  we  shall  have  in  succession  every  ^dc 
of  intensity  from  the  double  of  either  sound  to  silence.  .The  effect  will  be  a  periodic 
swelling  and  dying  away  of  the  Bi)«nd,  and  this  period  will  be  longer  the  more  ui'arly 
the  two  forks  vibrato  in  the  same  time.  This  phenomenon  is  called  a  beat,  and  we  sec  at 
ODCC  from  what  precedes,  that  it  ailords  an  admirable  criterion  of  a  perfect  UHiton,  that 
.}»,  of  two  notes  whose  pitch  is  the  same.  It  is  easy  to  see,  by  the  same  kind  of  rcasonios, 
that  it  two  forks  have  their  times  of  vibration  nearly  as  1:"2,  2;  8,  etc.— Le..  any  sunpja 
.numerical  ratio — there  will  be  greater  intervals  between  Uie  beats  according  as  tue  exact 
jatio  is  more  nearly  arrived  at. 

We  must  now  consider,  so  far  as  can  be  done  by  elementary  reasoning,  the  varioqt 
^mplo  modes  of  vibration  of  a  stretched  string,  such  as  the  cord  of  a  violin  Holding 
«ne  end  of  a  rope  iu  the  hand,  the  other  being  fixed  to  a  wall,  it  is  easy  (after  a  littto 
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practice)  to  tlirow  it  into  nny  of  Ae  following  forms,  the  itrliole  preserving  its  slape; 

but  rotating  round  tlie  liorizontal  line.  

If  tlie  tension  of  the  rope  lie  the  snrae 
in  all  these  cases,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  times  of  rotation  must  tie  inversely 
as  the  number  of  ec^^al  segments  into 
which  the  rope  is  divided;  for  the  va- 
rious parts  will  obviously  have  the 
same  R>rm;  and  the  masses  and  dis- 
tances from  the  axis  of  rotation  being 
proportional  to  their  lengths,  the  cen- 
trifugal forces  (q.v.)  will  be  as  the 
squares  of  tlie  lengths,  and  inversely 
as  the  squares  of  the  times  of  rotation. 
But  these  centrifugal  forces  are  bal- 
anced by  the  components  of  the  ten- 
sions at  the  extremities,  in  directions 
perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  line; 
which  are,  by  hypothesis,  the  Same  for 
all  the  figures.  Hence  the  time  of  ro- 
tation is  directly  as  the  length  of  each  segment.  Now  (see  PENDtTLtm)  any  such  rota- 
tion is  equivalent  to  two  mutually  perpendicular  and  independent  pendulum  vibrations 
of  the  cord  from  side  to  side  of  the  horizontal  line.  Thus,  a  violin  string  may  vibrate, 
according  to  the  pendulum  law,  in  one  plane,  either  as  a  whole  (fig.  1),  as  iino  Tuitces  (flg.  2), 
as  three  tnii-ds  (flg.  8),  etc. ;  and  the  times  of  vibration  are  respectively  aal,i,\,...  Kay, 
more,  any  two  or  more  of  these  may  coexist  in  the  same  string,  and  thus,  bv  different 
modes  of  bowing,  we  may  obtain  very  different  combinations  of  simple  sounds:  a  Hmvli 
tound  being  denned  as  that  produced  by  a  single  pendulum  motion,  such  as  that  of  a 
tuning-forls,  or  one  of  the  uncomplicated  modes  of  vibration  of  a  string. 

"  Tbe  various  simple  sounds  which  can  be  obtained  from  a  string  are  called  Jiarmoniet 
of  the  fundamental  note;  the  latter  being  the  sound  given  by  tlie  string  when  vibrating 
as  a  whole  (flg.  1).  For  each  vibration  of  "the  fundamental  note,  the  liarmonics  have  two, 
three,  four,  &c.  Of  these,  the  first  is  the  octave  of  the  fundamental  note ;  the  second 
the  twelfth,  or  the  fifth  of  the  octave;  the  third  the  double  octavo;  and  so  on.  Thus,  if 
We  hdve  a  string  whose  fundamental  note  is  C,  the  series  of  simple  sounds  it  is  capable 
of  yielding  is:     - 

C,  C„  a„  0„  E,,  0,  (Bb.),  C,  D,,  B,,  Ac. 

Of  those  written,  all  belong  to  the  ordinary  musical  scale  except  the  seventh,  -which  ia 
too  flat  to  be  used  in  music.  This  slight  remarlt  shows  us  at  once  how  purely  artiflclal 
is  the  theory  of  music,  founded  as  it  is,  not  upon  a  physical,  but  on  a  sensuous  basis. 

To  produce  any  one  of  these  harmonics  with  ease  from  a  violin  string,  we  have  only 
to  touch  it  lightly  at  \,  \,  i.  Sec.  of  its  length  from  either  end  and  bow'as  usual.  This 
process  is  often"  employed  by  musicians,  and  gives  a  very  cffrious  and  pleasing  effect 
with  the  violoncello  or  the  double-ljass.  The  effect  of  the  finger  is  to  reduce  to  rest  the 
point  of  the  string  touched;  and  thus  to  malte  it  a  point  of  no  vibration,  or,  as  it  is  tech- 
nically called,  a  node. 

In  tlie  case  of  a  pianoforte  wire,  a  Wow  is  given  near  one  end,  producing  a  displace- 
ment wliicli  runs  back  and  forward  along  the  wire  in  the  time  in  which  the  wire  would 
Tibrate  as  a  whole.  The  successive  impacts  of  this  w&ve  on  the  ends  of  the  wire  (which 
jire  screwed  to  the  sounding-board),  are  the  principal  cftuse  of  the  sound.  But  more  of 
this  case  later. 

The  theory  of  other  mtisical  instruments  is  quite  as  shnple.  Thus,  in  a  flute,  or 
unstopped  organ  pipe,  the  sound  is  produced  by  a  current  of  air  passing  across  an  orifice 
at  the  closed  end.  This  produces  a  wave  which  runs  along  the  tube,  is  reflected  at  the 
ppen  end,  runs  back,  ana  partially  intercepts  the  stream  of  air  for  an  instant,  and  so  on. 
Thus  the  stream  of  air  is  intercepted  at  regular  intervals  of  time,  and  we  have  the  same 
result  as  in  tbe  sirfene  (q.  v.).  In  this  case,  there  is  oiie  node  only,  viz.,  at  the  middle  of 
the  pipe.  K  we  blow  more  sliarply,  we  create  two  nodes,  each  distant  from  an  end  by 
J  of  the  lengtli  of  the  tube.  The  interruptions  are  now  twice  as  frequent,  and  we  have 
the  first  harmonic  of  the  fundamental  note.  And  so  on,  the  series  of  liarmonics  being 
tbe  same  as  for  a  string.  We  may  easily  pass  from  this  to  the  case  of  an  organ-pipe 
closed  at  the  vpper  end.  For  if,  while  the  open  pipe  is  sounding  its  fundamental  note, 
a  diaphragm  be  placed  at  the  node,  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  motion,  since  the  air  u 
at  rest  at  a  node.  That  is,  the  fundamental  note  of  a  closed  pipe  is  the  same  as  that  of 
an  open  pipe  of  double  the  length.  By  examining  the  other  cases  in  tlie  same  way,  we 
find  that  the  numbers  of  vibrations  in  the  various  notes  of  a  closed  pipe  are  in  the  pro- 
portions 1:3:5:7:  &C.,  the  even  harmonics  being  wholly  absent 

There  is  another  kind  of  organ  pipe,  called  a  reed  pipe,  in  which  a  stream  of  air  sets 
a  little  spring  in  vibration  so  as  to  open  and  close,  alternately,  an  opening  in  the  pipe. 
If  the  spring  naturally  vibrates  in  the  time  corresponding  to  a'ny  harmonic  of  the  pipe, 
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that  note -comes  out  with  ringulaT  distincCoesdl&mn  the  bdmbioatiea— Jost'as'the  sound 
of  a  tuniug-fork  is  strongly  re-enfoicod  bylioldinglt  over  the  jnoiUk-IioTc  of  a  flute  which 
is  fingered  /or  tlic  note  of  the  fork.  If  tlie  sprme  and  the  tube  have  no  vibration  in 
common,  the  noise  produced  is  intolerably  digcomnnt.  The  oboe,  bassoon,  and  clari- 
onet are  mero  moditlcations  of  the  reed-pipe;  and  so  are  horns  in  general,  but  in  them 
the  reed  is  supplied  by  the  lip  of  the  performer.  Thus,  a  cornet,  a  trumpet,  or  a 
French  horn,  gives  precisely  the  same  series  of  harmonics  as  an  open  pipe. 

The  statements  just  made  as  to  the  position  of  the  nodes  in  a  vibrating  column  of  air 
are  not  strictly  accurate,  for  the  note  is  always  found  to  be  somewhat  iu>tcer  than  that 
-which  is  calculated  from  the  lenj^h  of  the  tube  and  the  velocity  of  sound.  Hopkins 
showt'd  experimentally  that  the  distance  between  two  nodes  is  always  greater  than  twice 
the  distance  from  the  open  end  to  the  nearest  node.  The  mathematical  difficulties 
involved  in  a  complete  Investigation  of  the  problem  were  first  overcome  by  Hclmholtz 
iu  1859,  in  an  admirable  paper  published  in  OreUe't  Jovrnal.  The  results  arc  found  to 
be  in  Siitisfactory  accordance  with  those  previously  derived  from  experiment. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  Quality  of  musical  sounds;  ond  one  of 
its  most  important  branches,  what  constitutes  the  distinction  between  the  various  vowel- 
sounds.  It  had  long  been  recognized  that  the  only  possible  cause  of  this  distinction 
between  sojinds  muHcaUy  identical  must  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  fundamental  noise,  or,  to 
express  it  differently,  the  nature  of  the  periodic  motion  of  each  particle  of  air.  But  it 
appears  that  Helmholtz  was  the  first  to  enter  upon  a  complete  examination  of  the  point, 
both  mathematically  and  experimentally,  and  the  results  he  has  arrived  at  form  by  no 
means  the  least  remarkable  of  the  contents  of  his  excellent  work.  Die  Lehr4  wn  den 
Tonempfiiidungen.,  recently  published. 

It  was  established  by  Fourier  that  any  periodic  expression  whatever  may  be  resolved 
into  the  sum  of  n  number  of  simple  harmonic  terms,  whose  periods  are,  respectively,  that 
of  the  original  expression,  its  half,  its  third  part,  etc.  Hence  any  periodic  motion  of  air 
(Le.,  any  musical  sound)  may  be  resolved  into  a  series  of  simple  pendulum  vibrations 
(i.e.,  pure  musical  sounds,  such  as  those  of  turning-forks),  the  first  vibrating  once  in  the 

given  period,  the  second  twice,  and  so  on.    These  notes  are,  as  We  have  seen,  the  several 
nrmonics  of  the  lowest    Hence  the  quality  of  a  musical  sound  depends  upon  the  num- 
ber and  loudness  of  the  harmonics  by  which  it  is  accompanied.         '  ' 

Two  experimental  methods  were  employed  by  Helmholtz,  one  analytical,  the  other 
synthetical.  In  the  first  he  made  use  of  resonance-cavities  fitted  to  the  car,  and  ^ving 
scarcely  any  indication  of  extei'nal  sounds  until  one  is  produced  which  exactly  corre- 
sponds in  pitch  witli  the  note  which  the  cavity  itself  would  yield.  With  a  scries  of  such 
cavities,  tuned  to  the  several  harmonics  of  some  definite  note,  the  note  was  examined 
■when  played  on  various  instruments,  and  when  sung  to  different  vowel-sounds.  It  was 
thus  ascertained  which  harmonics  were  in  each  case  present,  and  to  what  extent,  pro- 
ducing the  particular  quality  of  the  sound  analyzed.  The  second  method  was  founded 
on  the  fact,  already  noticed,  that  a  tuning-fork  gives  an  almost  pure  musical  sound  (i.e., 
free  from  harmonics).  A  series  of  tuning-forks,  giving  a  note  and  its  harmonics,  were 
BO  arranged  as  to  bs  kept  constantly  in  vibration  by  an  electro-magnetic  apparatus. 
Opposite  to  each  was  fixed  a  resonance-cavity  exactly  tuned  to  it,  and  capable  of  Ijeing 
opened  more  or  less  at  pleasure.  When  all  the  cavities  were  shut,  the  sound  was  scarcely 
audible;  so  that  by  opening  them  in  various  ways,  any  combination  of  harmonics  mi^ht 
be  made  to  accompany  the  fundamental  note.  These  combinations  were  varied  by  tnal, 
until  the  quality  of  the  resultant  sound  was  brought  to  represent  as  nearly  as  possible 
that  of  some  vowel.  The  results  of  this  second  series  of  experiments  coincided  with 
those  of  the  first.  It  appears  from  these  investigations  that  the  German  U  is  the  qualify 
of  a  simple  sound,  though  it  is  improved  by  adding  faintly  the  two  lowest  harmonics; 
that  O  depends  mninly  on  the  presence  of  the  third  harmonic;  and  so  on  with  the  other 
isounds.  It  also  appears,  and  it.  is  well  known  by  expenence,  that  different  vowel- 
sounds,  to  be  sung  with  accuracy,  require  to  be  sung  to  different  notes,  the  proper  note 
being  that  for  which  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  is  adapted  for  the  production  of  the  accom- 
panying harmonics  which  determine  the  quality  of  the  particular  vowel. 

In  strings  and  pipes,  as  we  have  seen,  the  higher  notes  are  strictly  Iiarmonics  of  the 
fundamental  note,  and  therefore  the  sounds  of  instruments  which  depend  on  these  sim- 
ple elements  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  music.  On  the  other  hand,  when,  as  in  masses 
of  metal,  etc..  the  higher  notes  are  not  harmonics  of  the  fundamental  note,  the  mixed 
sound  is  always  more  or  less  jarring  and  discordant.  Sucli  is  the  case  with  bells,  trum- 
pets, cymbals,  triangles,  etc. ;  and,  in  fact,  these  sounds  are  commonly  characterized  riS 
"metallic."  To  produce  from  such  instruments  a  sound  as  pleasing  as  possible,  they 
must  be  so  struck  that  as  few  as  possible  of  the  higher  notes  ai-c  produced,  and  these  Sa 
feebly  as  possible.  Thus,  for  instance,  to  get  the  most  pleasing  sonnd  f  ronl  a  piano-f  orte 
wire,  it  should  not  be  struck  at  the  middle,  as  in  such  a  case  Uie  first,  thii-d,  fifth,  etc, 
harmonics  of  the  fundamental  note  will  be  wanting.  If,  however,  it  be  striick  at  about 
i  of  its  lentil  from  one  end,  the  harmonics  produced  will  be  mainly  the  first  five;  and 
these  all  belong  to  the  chord  of  the  fundamental  note.  A  valuable  recent  work  is  lord 
Rayleigh's  Theory  of  Sound  (2  vols.  1878). 

SOVn)  (A.S.  and  Qer.  tund;  according  toOrimm,  for  luund,  from  the  root  of  nnni). 
a  word  signifying  generally  a  strait  or  narrow  sea-way,  but  applied  specially  to  the 
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atrait  which  leads  from  the  Cattegat  intofthe  Baltic  sea,  between  Sweden  on  the  c. 
and  the  Banisli  iahind  of  Beeland  on  the  west.  It  forma  the  usual  passage  from  the 
n.  to  the  Baltic  Sen,  hi  40.m.  Ipng,  and  nearly  8  m.  broad  at  its  narrowest  part,  between 
the  towns  of  Helsingborg  and  Elsiiiore.  Its  entraocc'  is  defended  by  the  strong  casUe 
and  fortress  of  Kronburg.     See  Elbimork. 

BOlTin)  DUTIES,  certain  dues  formerly  payable  to  the  Danish  goyemmcnt  by  all 
vessels  passing  tlie  sound  or  strait  separating  Swi;den  from  Sceland.  Tliese  duties 
originated  iu  an  agreement  between  tlie  king  of  Denmark  and  the  Hanse  Towns  in 
1848,  by  which  the  former  undertook  to  maintain  the  lighthouses  in  the  Cattegat,  and 
the  latter  to  pay  duty  for  them.  England  became  bound  to  pay  duty  by  a  treaty  of 
date  1460,  and  other  countries  followed.  The  Sound  duties  were  abolished  on  Mar.  14, 
1857,  by  a  treaty  between  Denmark  and  other  powers.  A  pecuniary  compensation  of 
£8,886,528  (the  share  conU'ibutud  by  Great  Britain  Icing  £1,1S5.£06)  was  stipulated  to 
be  paid  to  Denmark,  which  was  to  beheld  bound  to  niaiutaiu  the  light-houses  and  super- 
intend the  pilotage  of  the  Sound. 

SOTIIIDIKQ  is  the  act  of  ascertaining  the  depth  of  the  water.  This  is  done  either  for 
pnrposes  of  navigation  in  piloting  a  ship  among  shoals  or  rocks,  for  ascertaining  her 
position  where  the  depth  and  nature  of  the  bottom  is  pre^iously  known,  or  construct- 
ing a  chart,  etc.  It  is  generally  effected  by  means  of  a  marked  line,  to  which  is 
attached  a  tapered  lead,  the  bottom  or  foot  of  the  lead  being  hollowed  to  receive  some 
grease  or  tallow  to  which  a  portion  of  the  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  will  adhere. 
Other  methods  have  been  devised  for  ascertaining  depth,  such  as  by  a  rotating  fan- 
wheel,  etc.,  but  the  firiit  method  is  that  still  most  generally  used  for  ordinary  depths. 

SOITHDIITQ.  I>££F  SEA.  Until  within  a  few  years  past,  the  term  deep  sounding  was 
understood  to  be  that  in  which  a  diip  sounded  to  ascertain  her  position,  and  where  the 
depth  exceeded  that  which  could  be  obtained  with  the  lead  dirown  by  the  hand,  or  hand- 
lead;  but  the  necessities  of  telegraphic  communication  across  the  ocean,  by  means  of 
cables  containing  insulated  wires,  have  caused  the  ocean  to  be  measured  at  depths  which 
were  never  before  considered  necessary,  or  even  practicable. 

The  act  of  obtaining  a  deep-sea  sounding  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two  parts — 1.  To 
get  the  sinkers  to  the  bottom  as  quickly  as  possible  with  tlio  line  straight  up  and  down;, 
and  2.  To  bring  a  portion  of  the  soil  of  the  bottom,  as  a  proof,  to  the  surface;  this 
necessitates  the  use  of  a  t-mall  but  strong  line,  with  heavy  sUikers  and  a  detaching  appa: 
ratus  for  freeing  the  sinkers  when  they  i«ach  the  bottom,  as  fi'om  the  smallness  of  th« 
line  and  the  great  friction  of  all  passing  through  the  w  nter,  the  strain  of  bringing  the 
sinkers  up  woilld  be  too  great  for  its  strength.  It  may  be  stated  that  there  is  no  dilfi- 
cnlty  whatever  in  obtaining  a  sounding,  and  regaining  the  sinker  witli  bottom  specimen, 
ap  to  a  depth  of  1000  to  1200  fathoms  (U  m.),  by  means  of  a  heavy  lead  fitted  with  a 
valved  tube  (fig.  1);  but  when  the  depth  exceeds  2,000  fathoms  the  difflcuUies  in  obtain- 
ing a  correct  soundiflg  increase  in  a  compound  ratio  witli  the  depth. 

The  first  detaching  apparatus  (fig.  2)  was  devised  by  Mr.  Brooke,  a  midshipman 
of  the  United  States  navy:  it  is  extremely  simple  and  efficient.  It  consists  of  a  rod 
•with  a  movable  hook  at  the  uppM  *od, 
and  a  tube  at  the  lower  end.  The  sinker 
is  a  perforated  shot,  through  which  the 
tube  passes,  and  by  means  of  a  ring  below 
the  shot  the  weight  is  suspended  to  the 
hook  by  wire,  the  hook  being  kept  up  by 
the  sounding-line;  the  tube  is  filled  with 
cut  quills.  "When  the  weight  touches  the 
ground,  the  line  is  slackened,  the  hook 
falls,  and  the  suspending  wire  belngfreed, 
tlie  shot  slides  off,  while  the  quills  being 
thrust  into  the  soil,  secure  a  small  portion, 
which  is  brought  up  with  the  rod. 

Many  different  kinds  of  detaching  ap- 
paratus have  been  invented  since,  but  that 
made  use  of  on  board  H.M.8.  Challenger, 
in  her  deep-sea  exploration  voyage,  is  bat 
a  modification  of  the  original  Brooke's 
machine.  The  Hydra  machine  (fig.  8) 
consists  of  a  tube  of  iron,  2i  in.  in  diame- 
ter and  ^  ft.  in  length,  a;  the  lower  12 
in.,  d,  is  Espi^rate  from,  but  screws  to  the 
.upper  part  at  e;  it  is  fitted  with  a  butter- 
"fly  valve  at  the  lower  end,  to  retain  the  ■       ■     .    ■ 

bottom  specimen.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  is  a  piston-rod  d,  which  moves  freely 
in  the  tube.  To  the  upper  part  of  this  rod  is  fixed  a  steel  spring,  bent  in  a  bow  c;  a  slit 
in  the  spring  is  adapted  to  the  hook/,  which  protrudes  beyond  the  spring  when  the  lat- 
ter is  forced  back.  The  sinkers  (fig.  4)  are  cast-iron  disks  of  half  n  cwt.  each,  the  hole 
■tlnough  the  center,  a,  being  sttffictently  laigo  for  the  sounding-tube  to  pass  through. 
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Tliey  Kfe  mode  to  fit  cadi  other  by  means  of  small  conical  protuberances  oti  the  one  aid*; 
ttnd  corresponding  hollows  on  the  other,  b,  so  that  -when  placed  one  ou  another,  the 
g^ove  «  in  the  one  weight  corresponds  to  that  on  the  plhor.  The  upper  and  lower 
sinkers  differ  a  little  in  form. 

When  a  sounding  is  to  be  taken  the  machine  is  prepared  as  in  Pig.  S,  a  wooden  stand 
being  used  for  (.lie  purpose.  The  sinkers  a,  a,  are  piled  to  the  required  weight,  say  4  cwt. ; 
the  tube  is  then  passed  through  them,  and  an  iron  ring  (with  a  bight  of  iron  wire 
attached)  bb,  is  passed  on  the  lower  end  of  the  tube,  and  the  wire  led  along  the  contin- 
uous grooves  ou  each  side  of  the  sinkers  e,  and  the  bight  passed  over  the  hook  d,  the 
spring  being  pressed  back.  When  the  weight  of  the  sinkers  rests  on  the  ring,  and  is 
supported  by  the  wire,  the  weight  keeps  the  spring  pressed  m ;  but  as  soon  as  the  sinkers 
touoli  the  ground  and  the  weight  is  relieved  from  the  wire,  the  spring  throws  it  off  the 
hook,  and  the  tube  is  drawn  clear  through  the  sinkers. 

When  the  tube,  with  sinkers  complete  is  ready,  it  is  carefully  hoisted  over  the  side, 
lowered  gently  into  the  sea,  auil  eased  down  one  or  two  hundred  fathoms  liefore  being 
let  go.  ft  is  then  let  go,  and  the  passing  of  each  lOO-fatboms  mark  is  timed  and  recorded 
in  a  printed  form  made  to  contidn  all  the  particulars  of  the  sounding. 

Sir  William  Thomson,  f.b.b.,  has  invented  a  mode  of  deep-sea  sounding  by  using 
piano  wire  instead  of  hempen  lines,  which  promises  to  obviate  much  of  the  present  diff 
CulUf  in  deep-sea  sounding. 

Many  very  deep  soundings  are  on  record,  but  the  two  deepest  well-aiithenticated 
soundings  are  among  those  obtained  by  H-.M.S.  ChaUenger.  The  first  was  about  80  m. 
to  the  northward  of  the  Virgin  islands,  the  depth  being  3,875  fathoms,  or  nearly  4i 
mites.  Unfortunately,  not  thinking  that  so  near  the  islands  so  great  a  depth  would  be 
fonnd,  only  8  cwts.  of  sinkers  were  used  (the  usual  quantity  for  such  extreme  dq:>ths 
tielng  4  cwts.);  this  weight,  with  a  one-inch  line,  took  an  hour  and  twelve  minutes  to 
reach  the  bottom.  As  the  ascertainment  of  the  sinkers  reaching  the  bottom  depends  on 
the  time  intervals,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  line  let  free  to  run  with  this  weight  would 
take  about  48  seconds  running  out  the  first  100  fathoms,  and  the  time  increases  as  neaiiy 
as  possible  three  seconds  for  each  successive  100  fathoms;  so  that  when  the  interval  is 
prolonged  beyond  this  rate,  the  sinker  has  reached  the  bottom.  On  this  occasion  the 
last  50  fathoms  ran  out  at  the  rate  of  2  minutes  36  seconds  per  100  fathoms.  The  otber 
was  to  tlie  n.  of  New  Ouinea,  where  the  depth  was  4,476  fathoms,  or  more  than  5  miles. 

An  idea  of  the  average  depth  of  the  n.  Atlantic  ocean  may  be  had  from  the  fact  that 
of  108  soundings  obtained  by  the  OluMenger,  48  were  between  1000  and  2,000  fathoms, 
S6  between  3,000  and  3,000,  While  only  the  other  4  exceeded  3,000.  See  I>BBa'(«; 
Dhedoing.  ' 

SOUND,  REFRACTION  op.  Sound  moves  in  straight  lines,  in  spherical -fronted 
■waves;  and  any  small  beam  thereof,  if  unequally  retarded  or  accelerated  on  either  side, 
bends  toward  the  side  of  retardation  so  that  the  acoustic  impulses,  always  directly  radial 
from  the  face  of  the  sound  wave,  vary  in  their  point  of  available  impact,  aa  the  "air 
Burror"of  sound  turns  distorted  by  disturbance,  l.  Sound  passing  from  airinto  water,  or 
water  into  air,  provides  the  only  example  really  available,  of  acoustic  refraction  by  dif- 
ference of  elasticity.  Sound,  encountering  a  strong  opposition  in  the  density  of  fluids, 
and  a  still  greater  m  solids,  yet  avails  itself  of  the  enormously  disproportioned  intensity 
of  resilience  or  elasticity.  The  waves  of  sound  arising  from  an  explosion  under  water 
are  conveyed  by  the  water  long  distances;  but  when  cast  oft  into  the  air  above  the 
explosion,  the  few  and  retarded  vibrations  diverge  so  enormously  at  such  a  height,  bv 
reason  of  the  flat  reflector  of  the  water  at  the  surfece,  and  the  hollow  arc  of  force  beneaffi 
generated  by  the  explosion,  as  to  become  nearly  inaudible,  with  their  low  velocity.  Guns 
at  sea,  fired  on  a  horizontal  with  an  energy  far  stronger  than  the  inertia  of  the  air,  reverse 
this;  and  with  sound  waves  compressed  between  the  force  of  liie  cannon  and  reflection 
from  Ihe  water,  transmit  their  force  to  a  great  distance.  2.  The  refraction  of  sound 
through  differences  of  density  has  been  shown  by  a  convex  lens  of  carbonic  acid  inclosed 
in  a  collodion  film,  transferring  the  ticking  of  a  watch  to  a  focus,  where  it  was  heard 
only  on  the  interposition  of  the  lens.  The  wave  front  received  a  concave  form  on  its 
entrance,  accelerated  oo  its  exit  at  the  rim,  its  lagging  center  became  more  concave,  the 
normals  converging  to  a  focus. '  8.  Prof.  Stokes  in  1857  first  suggested  the  refraction  of 
sound  by  varying  velocities  of  wind.  Of  two  winds  at  different  levels,  the  upper,  if  the 
faster,  will  retard  an  opposing  sound  wave  most,  and  so  elevate  the  sound  focus;  if  the 
sound  advanced  with  the  wind,  the  focus  wouJd  lower,  on  accouht  of  the  "drag"  of 
the  lower  layers.  Prof.  Henry  in  1865,  ijporant  of  the  theory,  confirmed  the  above 
points,  observing  the  audibility  of  a  sound  signal  against  the  wina,  heard  at  a  ship's  mast- 
head, and  that  the  cloud  shadows  exceeded  the  ground  wind  in  speed.  4.  Prof.  Reynolds, 
1874,  showed  first  the  refraction  of  sound  from  difference  of  temperature.  Since  the  dif- 
ference in  velocity  of  sound  per  second  is  1  ft.  to  1°  Fahr.,  so  when  the  lower  air  is 
warm,  tlie  sound  beams  are  tilted  up  by  increased  speed  below,  and  when  cold,  the  upper 
strata  bend  over  and  depress  the  fucus;  in  either  case  favoring  audibility  at  a  distance. 
Thus  is  explained  the  ease  of  extended  hearing  in  Arctic  regions. 

BOITP  (A.-S.  mp-ar^,  to  sip  or  sup)  is  a  well  known  form  of  food,  obtained  either  from 
flesh  Md  T^jetables,  or  from  vegetables  alone.    J3«f ore  notieing  the  moat  impottant  vans- 
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ties  of  89np,  it  is  expedient  that  \re  should  hare  a  clear  ideK  of  -vbai  soup  really  is,  or,  in 
otber  woros,  what  relation  soup  bears  to  tlie  solid  iugredicnta  'whicli  enter  into  its  com- 
position. The  researches  of  Liubig  have  thrawu  mucU  light  upon  this  point.  Wlicn 
finely  chopped  muscular  flesh  (or  butcher-meat)  is  lixiviated  with  cold  water,  and  exposed 
to  pressure,  there  is  left  a  white  fibrous  residue  cousistiug  of  muscular  fibers,  of  connec- 
tive or  areolar  tissue,  and  of  vessels  and  nerves.  This  lixiviated  flesh  is  of  precisely  the 
same  qaality  from  whatever  animal  it  is  obtained,  communicates  no  flavor  to  wtfter  in 
whicU  it  is  boiled,  cannot  be  masticated,  and  as  Liebig  observes,  "  even  dogs  reject  it." 
When  the  cold  water  has  taken  up  all  that  it  is  capable  of  extracting,  it  is  founcf  tliut  it 
has  dissolved  from  18  to  24  per  cent  of  the  dry  chopped  flesh.  This  watery  iufuiiion 
contains  all  the  savory  and  much  of  the  nutrient  matter  of  the  flesh,  and  is  iu<uaUy  of  U 
reddish  tint,  from  the  presence  of  a  little  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  On  grad- 
ually beating  it  to  the  boiling-point,  it  is  observed  that  the  albumen  of  the  flesh  (varying 
in  amount  from  2  to  14  per  cent,  according  as  the  animal  wtts  old  or  young)  separates  in 
nearly  colorless  flakes  when  the  temperature  has  risen  to  183°,  while  the  coloriug-mutter 
of  the  blood  does  not  coagulate  till  the  temperature  rises  to  168°.  The  liquid  is  now  clear, 
and  of  a  pale  yellowisk  tint;  and  as  it  reddens  litmus-paper,  it  must  contain  a  free  ncid. 
The  infusion  of  flesh  thus  prepared  has  the  aromatic  taste  and  all  the  properties  of  a  soup 
made  by  boiling  the  flesh.  When  evaporated  it  becomes  dork-colored,  and  finally  brown;, 
and  on' ceasing  to  lose  weight,  there  is  obtained  a  brown,  somewhat  soft  moss  of  "eJCtnvct 
of  flesh,"  or  "  portable  soup,"  amounting  to  about  12  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  oiigir 
nal  flesh,  supposed  to  be  dried.  "  This  extract,"  says  Liebig,  "  is  easily  soluble  in  cold 
water,  and  when  dissolved  in  about  S3  parts  of  jiot  wntcr,  with  the  addition  of  sonle  salt, 
rives  to  this  water  the  taste  and  all  the  peculiar  properties  of  an  excellent  soup.  The 
mtenaity  of  the  flavor  of  the  dryeztractof  flesh  is  very  great;  noneof  the  means  employed 
in  the  kitchen  is  comparable  to  it  in  point  of  flavoring  power."  The  soup  thus  uinUe  of 
the  flesh  of  different  animals  (as,  for  example,  tlie  ox  nnd  the  fowl)  possesses,  along  with 
the  general  flavor  common  to  all  soups,  a  peculiar  taste,  which  distinctly  recalls  the  smcU 
or  htste  of  the  roasted  flesh  of  the  aninial  employed.  In  order  to  obtain  the  strongest 
and  best-flavored  soup,  chopped  flesh  should  be  slowly  heated  to  boiling  with  &n  equal 
weight  of  water;  the  boiling  should  only  be  continued  for  a  few  minutes  (for  prolonged 
boiling  only  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  gelitine,  a  substance  of  no  nutrient  value,  from 
the  connective  tissue  of  the  flesh),  and  the  soup  sliould  be  then  strained  off  from  the  solid 
residue.  As  a  matter  of  economy,  it  ia  often  desirable  that  the  meat  should  be  left  in  on 
eatable  state,  which  is  not.  the  case  with  soup  made  according  to  the  preceding  directions. 
To  attain  this  end,  the  joint  or  mass  of  flesh  should  be  set  en  the  fire  with  cold  v.-a^cr, 
which  should  be  gently  heated  to  boiling;  the  flesh  thus  undergoes  a  loss  of  Soluble  and 
savory  matter,  while  the  soup  becomes  nchcr  in  them.  The  thinner  the  piece  ofJI^U  is, 
the  greater  is  the  loss  which  it  experiences.  Hence  the  method  of  boiling  which  yields 
the  best  soup,  gives  the  dryest,  toughest,  and  most  tasteless  meat.  "  The  juice  of  uc&h," 
says  Liebig,  "contains  the  food  of  the  muscles;  the  muscular  system  is  the  source  of  all 
the  manifestations  of  force  in  the  animal  body;  and  in  tliis  sense  we  may  regiird  the  juice 
of  flesif  as  the  proximate  condition  of  the  production  of  force.  Soup  is  the  medicine  of 
the  convalescent,  and  as  a  means  of  restoring  the  exhausted  strength,  it  cannot  be  U'pl<iccd 
by  any  article  of  the  pharmacopoeia.  Its  vivifying  and  restoring  action  on  the  a^ipetite, 
on  the  digestive  organs;  the  color,  and  the  general  appearances  of  the  sick,  is  most 
striking." 

Most  soups  contain  an  admixture  of  meat  and  vegetables  in  thnir  preparation;  but 
many  good  soups  can  be  made  either  entirely  without  the  use  of  flesh,  or  with  &3i  in 
place  of  flesh.  In  the  former  class  may  be  placed  pea-soup  (which  is,  however,  much 
improved  if  a  piece  of  bacon  enters  into  its  composition),  gi'een-pea  soup,  carrot-soup, 
potato-soup,  a-spanipus-Boup:  while  for  flsh-sonp,  pike,  tench,  and  eels  are  specially  used. 
A  collection  of  excellent  redpee  for  such  soups  will  be  found  in  A  HamUnok  of  thragn 
Ox^eery,  published  by  Murray  in  1845.  The  basis  of  all  good  soujm,  excepting  those  in 
the  preceding  category,  is  »tock,  or  broth  made  from  nil  sorts  of  meut,  bones,  remains  of 
poultry  or  game,  etc.,  put  together,  and  stewed  in  the  stork-pot. 

Public  attention  was  some  time  ago  called  to  Lieblg's  mxipgfor  ehUdren.  This  prep- 
aration, which  is  hardly  entitled  to  \k  called  a  soup,  as  the  word  is  generally  understood 
in  this  country,  is  made  as  follows:  Take  1  oz.  (one  large  table-spoonful)  of  seconds  flour, 
tlnd  mix  it  very  slowly  and  carehlDy  with  10  o%.  of  cold  skimmed  milk,  until  the  whole 
is  smooth;  add  7i  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  potash,  dissolved  in  a  te.vspoonful  of  wntcr 
(if  60  greins  of  the  potash  l>e  dissolved  in  1  oz.  of  water,  1  tca-spoonfol  must  bo  used  at 
»  tim^,  and  then  heat  it  gently  to  the  boiling  point,  and  keep  it  Iwiling  for  five  minutes. 
Stir  it  well  while  it  is  being  heated;  add  to  tiie  whole  fluid  1  oz.  (1  lnrp;e  [U'g.scrt-spoonful) 
of  malt  flour  (malt  ground  in  a  coffee-mill  and  sieved),  mixed  with  3  oz.  of  walor,  and 
stir  it  welL  Cover  the  pan.  and  lot  it  stand  for  lialf  an  hour  in  water  which  is  nearly 
1>niling,  so  as  to  keep  the  fluid  warm ;  then  strain  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  bottle  it.  This 
quantity  is  sufllcient  for  a  day's  supply  for  a  child  under  two  years  of  age,  and  a  quart  of 
milk  should  be  added  to  it. 

SOUR-BOP,  Anona  mitrietila,  a  small  tree  of  the  West  Indle.<!,  which  bears  a  white, 
pulpy,  succulent  fruit,  similar  to  the  cusiard-iwple,  slightly  acid  in  tosto,  weighing  from 
2,teiVlbs.,  andCMKhmllaheAby  tkeQoopleoi  tte  Westladice.  .  .  , 
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B01TTAXX  (Ital.  toUdiM,  Fr.  touiane,  L»t.'ttUairi»,  i.e.,  wtUs,  "&  garment  Tetu^ing' 
to  the  aukles"),  the  name  usually  giTen  in  France  and  Italy  to  the  outer  garment  worn 
in  civil  life  (commonly  with  a  flowing  over-dress  or  robe)  by  Roman  Catholic  ccclcBias- 
tics,  when  the  strict  law  of  clerical  costume  is  in  force;  and  also  ordered  to  be  worn 
under  the  priestly  robes  used  in  the  public  ministerial  offices  of  the  clergyman.  In  Eng- 
land it  was  called  cassock.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  bishops,  priests,  or  even  to  clerics  in 
holy  orders,  but  may  be  worn  by  all  who  have  received  even  the  tonsure  (q.v.).  Indeed, 
the  council  of  Trent  (Die.  de  Rfform.,  sess.  28,  c.  vi.)  declares  that  no  cleric  shall  be  held 
entitled  to  the  "  privilege  of  clerics"  unless  he  shall  wear  the  soutane.  The  ordinary 
material  of  tlie  soutane  is  serge  or  woolen  cloth;  but  it  is  often  of  more  precious  stuffs. 
The  color  for  the  seculnr  clergy  is  commonly  black;  but  dignitaries  wear  other  colors. 
Thus,  the  pope  wears  a  white — cardinals,  a  red — bisliops,  a  violet — many  canons,  a  blue 
soutane;  and  in  religious  orders  and  collegiate  bodies  the  color  is  regulatol  by  special 
laws,  which  need  not  be  particularized.  Its  use,  as  obligatory,  was  very  general  in 
former  times,  but  it  has  gradually  fallen  oft  since  the  French  revolution.  It  b  but  little 
worn  in  Germany,  even  iu  the  southern  provinces;  and  in  Italy,  except  in  the  former 
pupal  states,  it  is  much  less  universal  than  it  was  SO  years  since.  In  all  places,  however. 
It  IS  strictly  required  to  be  worn  under  the  sacred  vestments  by  a  priest  auministeringtbe 
sacrament's,  or  otherwise  officiating  publicly. 

BOTTTH,  Robert,  d.d.,  the  son  of  a  London  merchant,  was  b.  at  Hackney  In  1633. 
His  earlier  c-ducalinn  ho  received  at  Westminster  school,  of  which  Dr.  Busby  was  then 
master;  and  in  1651  he  became  a  student  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In  1655  and  1657 
auccessivelj'  he  took  his  degrees  of  bachelor  and  master  of  arts;  he  was  ordained  in 
1658;  and  in  1660  he  was  appointed  university  orator.  In  this  function  he  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  plen^  the  lord  cltanccllor  Clarendon  on  his  installation  as  chancellor  of 
Oxford,  and,  in  reward  of  his  complimentary  periods,  South  was  made  his  domestic 
chaplain.  In  1663  he  took  his  degree  as  doctor  of  divinity;  the  same  year  saw  him  pro- 
moted to  a  prebendary'  stall  at  Westminster;  and  in  1670  he  became  a  canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  In  1677  Laurence  Hyde,  son  of  the  chancellor,  being  sent  to  Poland  as 
ambassador,  he  was  accompanied  thither  by  South,  who  had  been  his  tutor,  and  was  the 
object  of  his  warm  regard.  Shortly  after  his  return,  the  rectory  of  Islip,  in  Oxfordshire, 
was  conferred  upon  him,  and  he  was  made  chnplain-in-ordinary  to  Charles  H.  He  might 
readily  now  have  become  a  bishop,  but  through  this  and  the  succeeding  reign  he  steadily 
continued  to  decline  the  offers  of  higher  preferment  pressed  upon  him.  The  designs  of 
Jnmcs  II.,  tending  to  a  Roman  Catholic  revival,  he  regarded  with  deep  disapproval  and 
clarm;  but  so  strong  was  his  sense  of  the  duty  of  submission  to  the  reigning  monarch 
that  be  declined  nil  share  in  the  conspiracy  to  oust  him  in  favor  of  the  prince  and  prin- 
cess of  Orange.  Wlicn,  however,  the  revolution  was  accomplislied,  he  gave  in  his  adhe- 
sion to  it.  But,  to  his  honor,  he  refused  to  profit  in  the  way  of  preferment,  by  the 
deprivation  of  sucli  of  the  higher  dignitaries  of  the  church  as  could  not  conscientiously 
go  along  with  him  in  recognition  of  the  new  order  of  things.  A  stanch  and  even  bigoti'ii 
adherent  of  the  church  of  England,  he  continued  to  wage  unsparing  war  from  the  pul- 
pit, and  with' bis  pen,'  against  Puritanism  and  every  other  form  of  dissent,  occasionitlly 
occupying  himself  with  discussions  more  strictly  theological,  till  in  July,  1716,  dentn 
came  to  C(indddb'his  controversies.  He  is  now  chiefly  rememlwred  by  his  sermons;  they 
arc  masterpieces  of  vigorous  sense  and  sound  English,  and  abound  in  lively  and  witty 
turns,  not  always  in  severely  decorous  consonance  with  the  seriousness  of  the  subject- 
matter.  As  a  man,  South  seems  to  have  been  of  sound  and  estimable  character;  of  pure 
life  and  unblnmished  integrity.  His  entire  works  were  sent  from  the  Clarendon  press  in 
7  vols.  (1823),  5  vols.  (1848).    An  edition  in  3  vols,  appeared  in  London  in  1850. 

SOUTH  AMERICA.    See  Amebica,  ante. 

SOUTHAMPTON,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Virginia,  bordering  on  North  Carolina,  and  bounded 
on  the  e.  by  Blackwater  river,  and  a.w.  by  the  Meherrin  river;  crossed  by  the  Seaboard 
$nd  Roanoke,  and  the  Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Ohio  railroads;  drainea  by  Kottaway 
river;  600  sq.m. ;  ]X)p.  '80,  18,013.  The  surface  is  mostly  level,  and  partly  covered  with 
forests  of  cypress  and  pine,  the  latter  yielding  large  quantities  of  tar  and  turpentine;  the 
soil  is  sandy.  The  principal  products  are  wool,  com,  oats,  and  sweet-potatoes;  cattle, 
sheep,  and  Kwine  are  raised.     Co.  seat,  Jerusalem. 

SODTHAKPTOH,  a  muaicipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  important  sea-port,  and 
county  of  itself,  in  the  s.  of  Hampshire,  78  m.  s.w.  of  London  by  the  London  and  South- 
western nulway.  It  occupies  a  peninsula  at  the  head  of  Southampton  Water,  and  bet- 
ween tlie  e.^tnary  of  the  Test  or  Anton  on  the  w.  and  s.,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Itchen  on 
the  east.  The  High  street,  which  is  the  principal  thoroughfare,  extends  from  the  water- 
side to  the  Biirgatp,  and  thence  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Crossing  the  High  street  at 
right  angles  are  many  imporbmt  streets,  and  handsome  lines  of  new  houses  are  found  in 
the  northern  and  western  suburbs.  Southampton  is  furnished  with  the  usual  municipal 
and  other  institutions  common  to  all  thriving  towns.  St.  Michael's  church,  the  oldcstia 
the  borough,  contains  Norman  tower  arches,  and  several  of  the  private  bouses  are  of 
Norman  architecture.  The  Domua  Dei,  or  Ood's  house,  dates  from  the  end  of  the  12ih 
c.,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest  hospitals  in  England.  The  docks  can  float  the  largest 
steamers,  and  have  been  greatly  extended  and  improved ;  the  reTenue  of  the  Dock  com> 
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T>any  in  1875  was  £103.426.  Southampton  is  the  'place  of  departure  and  arrival  of  the 
West  India  and  Brazil,  the  Mediterranean,  East  Indian,  China,  and  Australian,  and  the 
South  African  mail  steam-packets.  There  is  considerable  traffic  between^  Southampton 
and  the  Cliannel  islands  and  French  coast,  and  also  a  large  cattle-trade  with  Spain  and 
Portugal.  Its  harbor  is  perhaps  the  most  motley  and  picturesque  in  England,  being  fre- 
queuthr  crowdud  with  Lascars,  Creoles,  Arabs,  etc.,  and,  on  the  arrival  of  mail-steamers, 
■with  Indian  and  American  planters.  East  Indian  nabobs,  foreign  dignitaries,  naval 
officers,  and  other  British  and  foreign  officials  in  every  variety  of  costume.  In  1876, 
1738  vessels  of  697,  255  tons  entered,  and  1045  of  588,479  tons  cleared  the  port  Yacht 
and  ship  building  and  engine-mailing  are  actively  carried  on,  and  there  is  an  extensive 
general  trade.  Southampton  is  also  a  fashionable  resort  in  summer.  It  returns  two 
members  lo  the  house  of  commons.     Pop.  '71,  58,741, 

Southampton  supplanted  the  ancient  CCauitrUum,  which  stood  one  m.  to  the  n.e.,  and 
its  foundation  is  ascribed  to  the  Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  called  Ilamtune  and  Suth-Hamtuu 
in  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  After  the  conquest  Southampton,  from  -which  there  was  ready 
transit  to  Normandy,  began  to  prosper  rapidly,  and  in  early  times  it  traded  with  Venice 
and  Bayonnc,  Bordeaux  and  Rochelle,  Cordova  and  Tunis.  A  great  part  of  it  was 
burned  by  the  conibined  French,  Spanish,  and  Genoese  fleets  in  1338,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  its  defenses  were  strengthened.  Southampton  is  the  birthplace  of  Isaac 
Watts  (to  whom  a  monument  has  been  erected  in  the  West  park),  and  of  Thomas 
Dibdin. 

SOUTHAMPTON,  Hshbt  Wriotheslet,  8(1  carl  of,  1573-1634 ;  b.  England ;  a  friend 
of  the  earl  of  Essex,  with  whom  he  went  in  the  expedition  to  Cadiz  and  afterward  to 
Ircla'ud.  He  was  convicted,  though  he  strenuously  asscrieU  his  innocence,  of  complicity 
in  the  treasons  of  Essex,  attainted,  and  condemned  to  death ;  but  EIizal>eth  stayed  the 
latter  penalty,  and  the  former,  was  reversed  by  parliament  early  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
He  was  active  in  the  coloniz.ition  of  America,  and  was  ^vernor  of  the  Virginia  com- 
pany. He  was  imprisoned  in  tlie  tower  in  1631  for  his  opposition  to  the  arbitrary 
measures  of  Charles  I. ;  after  his  release  lie  commanded  a  regiment  in  aid  of  the  Dutch 
against  the  Spanish,  and  both  he  and  his  son  died  of  a  fever  contracted  in  the  Nether- 
lauds.  He  is  beat  remembered  as  the  patron  to  whom  Shakespeare  dedicated  Venus  and 
Adoni»  and  Tke  Rape  of  Luer<ee, 

SOUTHAHPTOH  WATEX,  a  fine  inlet,  stretching  n.w.  from  the  point  at  which  the 
Solent  and  Spiihead  unite.  It  is  11  m.  long  and  about  2  m.  wide.  Tlie  isle  of  Wight, 
which  intervenes  between  the  Southampton  Water  and  the  channel,  forms  a  magnificent 
natural  breakwater,  and  occasions  a  second  high-water  two  hours  after  the 'first  South- 
ampton Water  receives  the  Test  or  Anton,  Itchen,  and  Hamblc. 

SOUTHARD,  8.1MUBX  Lbwm,  u-.d.,  1787-1842;  b.  N.  J. ;  educated  at  the  college  of 
New  Jersey,  and  called  to  the  bar.  He  was  appointed  associate  justice  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey supreme  court  in  1815;  elected  U.  8.  senator,  1831;  appointea  secretary  of  the  navy, 
1838;  was  for  short  periods  acting  secretary  of  the  treasury  and  (M  war;  attorney-general 
of  New  Jersey  in  1889;  and.govemor,  1882.  He  was  again  a  member  of  the  U.  6.  senate 
from  1883  to  his  death,  and  president  'of  that  body  in  184l. 

SOUTH  AXrentAIIA.  Recent  legislation  has  rendered  this  name  a  misnomer  by 
extending  the  boundaries  of  the  colony  so  as  to  include  the  entire  center  of  the  Australian 
continent  comprised  between  the  Southern  and  the  Indian  oceans,  and  between  the  129th 
and  the  141st  degrees  of  e.  long. — an  area  of  914,780  sq.  miles. 

Oharaeler  of  the  SoU,  etc. — The  northern  portion  of  this  vast  territory  enjoys  an  abun- 
dant rainfall,  and  is  watered  by  numerous  streams  and  rivers,  some  of  them,  as  the  "Vic- 
toria and  the  Adelaide,  navigable  tot  a  considerable  distance  by  ships  of  burden.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  and  suitable  for  the  cultivatiea  of  tropical  producltons  of  every  description. 
In  connection  with  the  csnstruction  of  the  overland  telegraph  across  the  center  of  the 
Australian  continent,  thb  region  has  become  better  known  as  being  suitable  for  settle- 
ment, already  commenced. 

The  great  ceirtral  region  opened  up  by  the  explorations  of  Stuart  and  McXinlay,  and 
the  country  to  (he  n.  of  lat.  88°,  may  be  described  as  suited  only  for  pastoral  purposes  on 
a«ooirat.ot  titc  irregularity  of  the  rainfall  and  tlie  scarcity  of  permanent  water;  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  patches  along  the  coast  the  same  description  will  apply  to  the 
country  to  the  westward  of  gulf  St  Vincent,  in  188°  e.  long.  The  south-eastern  division 
of  the  colony,  comprised  between  lat  38°  and  the  Southern  ocean,  and  between  gulf  St. 
Vincent  and  the  eastern  boundary  of  thit  colony,  includes  every  variety  of  soil,  ranging 
fifom  absolute  .sterinty  to  the  highest  degree  of  fertility,  great  portion  of  it  being  prohSbly 
unsurpassed  by  any  region  in  its  adaptability  both  in  soil  ana  climate  for  the  growth  of 
wheat,  the  vine,  and  the  olive.  This  region  is  moderately  timbered,  the  principal  varie- 
ties being  the  gum,  the  stringy  bark,  and  the  pine,  all  extremely  useful  tor  fencing  and 
building  purposes. 

Climate. — A  country  extending  over  27*  of  latitude  must  necessarily  embmce  great 
Varieties  of  temperature;  but  the  climate,  owing  to  prevailing  aridity,  appears  to  be, 
upon  the  whole,  healthy  and  remarkably  free  from  epidemic  di.«eases.  Tlie  average 
annual  mortality  during  10  years  has  been  found,  in  the  settled  ()istrict.<i,  to  Ik:  15  per 
1000  as  compared  witb23  per  1000  in  Englnttd.  '  Nearly  half  of  the  deaths  are  those  of 
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r.hildrca  The  hottest  months  are  December,  January,  February,  and  March.  ThtrinK 
these  months  hot  vinds  occasionally  blow.  But  the  same  dryness  of  the  air  wbicn 
accounts  for  the  great  exaltation  of  the  temperature,  renders  it  more  endurable  than 
miglit  at  tirst  be  supposed,  and  Europeans  are  able  ib  the  hottest  -weather  to  carry  on 
harvest  labor  without  danger.  Careful  ob-servations,  taken  in  the  agricultural  pari  of 
the  colony  (i.e.,  s.  of  lat.  83°),  and  extending  over  a  series  of  years,  show  the  mean  tem- 
perature during  the  foiir  hot  months  to  averuge  78.60°,  and  during  the  eight  Cold  months 
58.3",  the  extreme  range  being  from  117'  to  32°.  The  rainfall  in  the  n,,  or  purely  pas- 
toral district,  is  as  low  as  7.947  in. ;  while  in  the  8.,  or  agricultural  district,  it  aveniges 
as  much  as  48.59  inches. 

Physical  Airpect. — The  surface  of  the  country  alternates  between  open  plains  and 
wooded  ranges  of  moderate  elevation,  which  inclose  many  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys. 
The  principal  ranges  are  the  Flinders  range,  which  trends  northward  from  the  e.  coast 
of  Spencer  gulf  to  the  neighborhood  of  lake  Torrens,  in  lat.  80°,  where  it  branches  out 
into  numerous  spurs;  and  the  Mount  Lofty  range,  ninning  nearly  parallel  with  gulf  St. 
Vincent  from  its  head-water  in  lat.  34°  to  its  termination  at  cape  Jarvis.  The  Mount 
Jjofty  ranges  rise  to  a  height  of  about  3,600  ft.,  running  about  n.e.  and  8.w..  having:  a 
breadth  of  over  15  miles.  This  district  abounds  in  picturesque  scenery,  the  summits 
being  well  wooded  and  the  slopes  of  great  beauty  and  fertility,  affording  eligible  build- 
ing-sites,  and  producing  in  tlie  highest  perfection  many  English  fruits  and  vegetables, 
wiiich  fail  to  thrive  on  the  hotter  and  more  arid  soil  of  the  plains. 

Throughout  South  Australia  the  deficiency  of  running  water  is  remarkable;  in  fact, 
for  nearly  120O  m.,  following  the  indentations  of  the  coast  from  the  western  boundary 
of  the  colony  to  tlie  estuary  of  the  Torrens,  in  gulf  St.  Vincent,  not  even  a  brook  <w 
permanent  fresh  water  finds  its  way  into  the  sea.  To  the  eastward  this  deficiency  "is  to 
some  extent  compensated,  ptirtly  by  the  streams  which  take  their  rise  in  the  Mount 
Lofty'  range,  the  principal  or  winch  are  tho  Torrens,  the  Onkaparfnga,  the  Gawler,  and 
the  ftturt,  but  mainly  by  the  Great  Murray.  Bee  Australia,  Victoria.  Unfortunately 
for  the  complete  utilization  of  this  magnificent  stream,  its  embouchere  in  long.  139°  e.  u 
exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  southern  ocean,  TPhich  meeting  the  current,  throws  up  a 
shifting  bar,  rendering  the  entrance  from  seaward  dangerous,  and  practicable  only  for 
steamers  drawing  under  7  feet.  To  counteract  this  drawback,  a  tramway  has  been  con- 
structed from  Goolwa,  connecting  the  river  with  Victor  harbor,  a  small  but  well-shel- 
tered haven  situated  in  Encounter  bay.  Anbthcr  railway  to  connect  North-West  Bend, 
130  m.  up  the  river,  with  Port  Adelaide,  is  contemplated,  and  has  been  completed  aa  far 
as  Kapunda,  57  m. ;  a  northern  extension  runs  to  Burra,  100  m. 'inland. 

JDirigions,  Towns,  ete. — The  colony  naturally  falls  Into  three  sootions— South  Australia 
proper.  Central  Australia,  and  the  Northern  Territory.  Tho  86  counties  serve  for 
electoral  purposes;  the  most  important  dirtdoa  is  into  districts,  of  which  there  were 
over  100  lu  1879.  Beiides  Adelaide,  the  capital,  with  'its  83,000  inhabitants,  there  are 
six  townships  with  over  3,000  and  other  seven  with  more  than  1000.  Port  Adelaide,  7^ 
in.  from  the  capital,  is  the  chief  harbor;  but  there  are  several  excellent  minor  ports. 

Mineral  Wealth,  ete. — The  mioeral  wealth  of  South  Australia  is  great,  the  principal 
metals  being  copper,  lead,  and  iron;  tiie  last  is  of  the  finest  quality,  but,  in  the  abeencse 
■of  coal,  cannot  bo  profitably  worked.  Tlje,  principal  copper-mines  are  the  Burra-Burra 
and  the  Kapunda,  to  the  n.e.  of  St.  Vincent  gulf;  the  Wallaroo  and  Moonta,  on  York's 
peninsula,  which  intervenes  between  St.  Vincent  and  Spencer  gulf. 

Cohnization. — The  countiy,  the  conformation  and  physical  conditions  of  which  -we 
liave  above  described,  was  selected  in  1837  as  the  site  on  which  to  test  wbat  was  then  a 
new  principle  in  colonization,  known  as  the  Wakefield  tlieory,  from  the  name  of  its 
author,  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield.  The  principle  may  be  expressed  in  a  single  sentence 
tlius:  "  The  waste  lands  of  the  crown,  though  entirely  valueless  prior  to  the  application 
of  labor  and  capital,  acquire  value  according  as  these  elements  of  wealth  are  applied  to 
them  in  due  proportions  or  otherwise;  ana  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  these  lands,  if 
properly  administered,  will  suflice  to  defray  the  cost  of  transporting  the  labor  required 
'  for  their  cultivation,  at  the  same  time  relieving  the  mother-cvuntry  from  the  pressure  of 
^ble-bodied  pauperism."  A  second  and  ."icarcely  less  irnportant  problem  in  economic 
science  was  put  to  the  test  on  the  same  occasion,  viz.,  "The  future  revenues  of  a  new 
<rolony,  supplemented,  if  necessary,  by  a  lien  upon  the  lands,  afford  a  basis  of  credit 
availiiblc  for  raising  funds  adequate  to  defray  the  cost  of  outfit  and  first  settlement,  and 
therefore  the  appropriation  of  the  taxes  of  tins  country  for  Such  purpose  is  unnecessary 
and  inexpedient.  Owing  partly  to  an  unfortunate  delay  in  putting  Uie  first  settlers  ia 
possession  of  the  lands  which  they  bad  paid  for,  but 'inainly  to  a  monopoly  by  the 
government  of  the  labor  imported  by  the  purchase-money  of  those  lands,  production  was 
retarded  during  the  first  three  years  of  the  settlement;  and  the  necessaries  of  life,  which, 
but  for  this  mistaken  policy,  might  have  been  produced  on  thespot  in  profuse  abundance, 
had  to  be  imported  at  enormous  cost,  and  paid  for  out  of  capital,  by  which  means  the 
colony  W.18  reduced  to  the  verge  of  Imnkri^Hcy.  In  1841  the  souna  principles  to  illus- 
tnite  which  the  colony  was  founded,  were,  for  the  first  time,  allowed  to  come  into  play. 
Government  interference  with  the  labor-market  ceased;  and  within  three  years  from 
this  change  of  policy,  breadstuffs  and  other  agricultural  products  were  exjjorted  from 
South  Australia  in  such  quantities  as  to  glut  the  marliietg  which  j^riqualy  supplied  ber 
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biBceatities.  Trom  tbat  date  the  progress  of  the  colonv,  notwithstanding  tlie  attractions 
of  tlie  adjikcent  gold-fields,  has  been  remarkable.  The  traveler  may  drive  for  taaay 
handrcds  of  miles  over  excellent  roads,  amidst  com  fields  and  vineyards  cultivated  by 
yeomen  proprietors.  South  Australia  has  become  the  granary  of  the  eastern  settlements; 
and  the  nubjoined  statements,  compiled  from  statistics  published  by  government, 
exhibit  a  degree  of  prosperity  prolMbly  unsurpassed  in  any  country  or  lu  any  nge. 

"Hte  wuste  lands  are  disposed  of  in  fee-simple  by  public  auction  at  the  upset  price  of 
203.  per  acre,  and  lands,  once  passed  the  hammer,  may  be  purchased  at  that  price  with- 
out further  competition.  For  pastoral  purposes  lands  are  granted  to  the  first  applicant 
for  a  lease  of  14  years  at  an  almost  nominal  rent  The  system  of  free  selection  within 
certain  surveyed  districts  now  obtains  in  South  Australia,  whereby  land  to  the  amount 
of  640  acres  can  he  purchased  on  credit,  at  the  ordinary  upset  price,  on  a  written  appli- 
cation to  the  land  office,  and  on  tlie  signing  of  an  agreement,  of  which  the  main  con- 
ditions are — the  immediate  payment  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  purohasc-money,  and  its  pay 
ment  in  full  in  six  years,  or  optionally,  of  half,  on  further  interest  on  the  remaining 
half ,  and  the  full  payment  m  ten  years;  personal  occupancy  of  the  land;  and  the 
executing  of  improvements  to  the  value  of  7s.  6d.  per  acre  before  the  end  of  the  third 
year,  and  of  10s.  before  the  end  of  the  fourth.  Land,  open  to  the  public  for  five  years 
without  lieing  sold,  may  be  leased  in  blocks  of  8,000  acres  for  ten  years,  with  the  right 
of  purchase  at  tlie  upset  price  during  the  lease.  Dnder  an  act  known  as  the  Torrens 
act  the  difficulties,  delays,  and  expenses  attendant  on  the  English  system  of  convey- 
ancing ai-e  removed,  and  land  is  rendered  as  easy  of  transfer,  mortgage,  and  settlement 
as  property  in  shipping..  The  great  advantages  secured  by  South  Australia  under  this 
act  have  caused  it  to  be  adopted  throughout  £e  Xustralian  colonies. 

GoTsemment,  ete. — There  are  two  iiouses  of  parliament,  both  elective.  Tlie  whole 
colony  is  thrown  into  one  electoral  district  for  electing  members  to  the  council  on  a  low 

Sroperty  franchise,  and  for  a  period  of  12  years.  Members  of  the  assembly  are  elected 
y  universiii  suffrage  for  8  years.  Voting  for  both  houses  is  by  ballot.  The  executive 
govemir.ent  is  dependent  on  parliamentary  majorities,  as  in  England.  No  pecuniary 
aid  is  given  b^  government  to  any  religion,  and  all  churches  are  placed  on  a  footing  of 
perfect  equality.  The  system  of  ptwlic  education  is  modeled  on  the  Irish  national 
system.    Attendance  is  compulsory. 

In  1876  the  pop.  of  South  Australia  amounted  to  218,271,  exclusive  of  aliorigines, 
■wIm)  numbered  iu  the  settled  districts  8,958.  The  imports  for  1876  were  of  the  value  of 
£4.576,183;  and  the  exports,  £4.816,170.  The  exports  consisted  chiefly  of  com,  wool, 
and  copper.  In  the  same  year,  the  total  exportof  corn  amounted  in  value  to  £1,171,520; 
wool,  of  which  the  value  is  not  give,  weighed  86,486,846  lbs. ;  and  copper  109,269  tons, 
vidued  at  £427,408.  The  revenue,  derivra  prineipnlly  from  the  sale  of  crown  lands  and 
customs  dues,  amounted  in  1877  to  £1,881,926;  the  expenditure,  to  £1,415,708;  and  the 
-public  debt,  spent  in  reproductive  works,  to  £4,287,080.  In  1876  the  Innd  under  cultiva- 
tion amounted  to  1,444,686  acres,  of  which  808,880  were  wheat;  18,724  bariey;  8,640 
oats;  4,972  vineyards;  4,864  peas;  6,941  potatoes;  7,446  orchards.  There  were  10,164 
horses,  219,240  homed  cnttle,  and  6,179,895  sheep  in  the  colony  at  the  end  of  1876. 
Including  lines  approaching  completion.  South  Australia  had  in  1877,  871  m.  of  railway, 
whose  total  cost  to  the  end  of  1876  was  £2,860,000;  receipts  for  1876,  £201,190.  The 
colony  has  an  extensive  system  of  electric  telegraphs.  An  overland  line,  constructed  at 
tlic  expense  of  the  South  Australian  government,  and  opened  in  1872,  runs  from  Ade- 
laide to  Port- Darwin,  across  Central  Australia,  a  distance  of  2,000  m.,  and  through  junc- 
tion with  the  Anglo-Indian  line,  connects  Anstralia  with  all  the  great  centers  of  civiliza- 
tton.  The  places  of  worship  in  the  colony,  in  1871,  numbered  upward  of  568,  with 
accommodation  for  110,067  persons.  The  number  of  schools  in  1871  was  given  ns  807; 
of  scholars,  16,791;  the  teachers  numbered  298:  and  the  average  annual  cost  of  each 
scholar  was  £1,  188.  See  an  elaborate  descriptive  work  on  the  colony.  Smith  AmtraUa, 
by  William  Harcus  (1876). 

SOUTH  BEIB,  a  city  of  Indiana,  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  St.  Josephs  river,  near  the 
bonier  of  Michigan,  on  the  Southern  railway,  85  m.  e.  of  Chicago.  It  contains  a  hand- 
some court-liouse,  the  Catholic  university  of  Notre  Dnme,  female  academy  and  convent, 
Northern  Indiana  college,  bank,  2  newspapers,  6  churdies,  and  large  mauufuctorics. 
Pop.  '70,  7.206;  '80,  18,2'».     • 

SOUTH  BETHLEHEM,  a  t.  in  Northampton  oo..  Penn.,  on  the  Lehigh  valley, 
•nd  the  Northern  Pennsylvania  railroads,  and  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  canal, 
18  m.  8.W.  of  Euston,  6'ni.  e.  iif  Allentown;  pop.  8,556.  It  is  connected  by  a  bridge 
with  Betlileiiem,  is  lighted  with  gas.  and  has  excellent  facilities  for  transportation.  It 
contiUns  St.  Liike'i  hospital,  St.  Miohael's  hall,  a  water  cure  estflblisliinent,  a  literary 
assoclnlion,  and  tlie  Lehigh  university,  a  fine  building  situated  on  a  hill,  and  which  was 
endowed  by  Asa  Packard,  with  scientific  and  polytechnic  departments,  and  schools  for 
mining,  metallurgy,  and  civil  engineering.  The  surrounding  country  contains  almost 
inexhaustible  deposits  of  iron,  coal,  and  slnte,  and  the  richest  zinc  deposits  in  the  world. 
It  has'manufnctories-of  irrm  and  stAl  mils,  brass,  t^iovels,  and  organs;  a  brft^k  yaM: 
chain,  machine,  and  zinc  works;  an  iron  foundry,  a  planing  mill,  and  a  brewery;  also 
birge  deposits  of  coal  and  slate. 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA  (CAnoLiR-A,  SotttHv  «»'«)  wag'setOtd  by  Eoglisli  colonists^ 
•who  founded  Port  lioyal  in  1j70,  aud  10  years  later  removed  to  the  present  site  of 
Clitu-leston,  the  tciritoiy  at  that  time  being  only  a  port  of  the  Carolina  proTince. 
lliiiiy  French  llu^ueuots  found  their  way  thither  in  1685,  and  Scotch,  Irisli,  Swiss, 
and  German  emigrants  followed.  In  1728  the  province  was  divided  into  Korth  and 
South  Cai'olina  by  Charles  II.,  and  from  that  time  on  it  increased  in  populatiop  and 
prospered,  notwithstaudiog  much  molestation  by  the  Indians  and  also  by  the  Spaniards 
m  Florida.  During  the  revolution  important  battles  occurred  at  Charleston,  Fort 
Monlti'ic,  Camden,  King's  IVIouiitiiin.  Covvpens,  and  Eutaw  Springs.  A  state  coo- 
i-.titution  was  adopted  March  36,  1776,  and  the  constitution  of  tlie  United  States  was 
ratified  in  1788.  From  the  first  the  state  was  prominent  in  the  south.  Its  wealth 
increased  rapidly  nnd  its  political  leaders  gave  it  distinction  and  influence.  Tlie 
most  important  event  i^  its  history  for  seventy  years  was  brought  about  by  John  C. 
Calhoun,  who  in  1833,  with  other  leading  men  of  the  state,  attempted  to  nullify 
certain  acts  of  congress  imposing  a  tariff,  believing  that  it  bore  unjustly  on  the 
interests  of  the  state.  During  some  montlis  this  defiance  of  the  national  author!^ 
tJireatcncd  future  trouble:  but  prompt  measures  adopted  by  president  Jackson  restored 
order.  The  desire  to  maintain  extreme  state-rights,  however,  continued  to  be  piomi- 
uent  in  South  Carolina  politics;  and  in  1860,  when  indication^  of  civil  war  were  appar- 
ent, it  was  the  first  state  that  seceded  from  tlie  union.  The  leg^islature  met  in  Charles- 
ton, and  Dec.  30  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession  by  a  unanimous  vote.  In  the  follow- 
ing April  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  in  Charleston  harbor,  precipitated  the  war, 
and  during  the  next  four  years  the  state  suffered  severely,  i  ts  harbors  either  being  bloctcaded 
oc  captured  one  by  one,  and  much  of*its  properly  being  destroyed  by  federal  troops  on 
the  great  march  through  the  state,  under  gon.  Sherman.  After  peace  was  declared  and 
reconstruction  began,  a  great  de,il  of  trouble  ensued  for  several  years  through  the  cod- 
staut  disagi-ecment  between  the  wbites  and  the  colored  people  and  their  leaders.  A  con- 
vention lield  in  Columbia,  in  Sept.,  1865,  repealed  the  ordinance  of  secession  and 
declai'^d  slavery  abolished.  The  state  was  put  under  military  surveillance:  a  registration 
of  voters  held,  which  resulted  in  qualifying  78,982  colored  and  46,846  white  voters;  and 
a  general  election  followed.  The  new  legislature  was  largrely  composed  of  colored  men. 
and  many  of  the  state  officers  and  some  of  the  members  of  congress  were  also  colored. 
The  constitution,  which,  after  some  delay,  was  framed  and  accepted,  was  similar  to 
tho.se  required  of  other  southern  states  for  their  re-admittance  to  the  union.  Altogether, 
South  Carolina  has  bad  more  ditllculty  in  regaining  its  former  prosperity  than  any  ot 
the  other  former  confederate  states  except  Louisiana. 

Of  the  total  population  in  1870,  843,003  were  males  and  861,704  females;  697,633  wer« 
of  native  and  8,074  of  foreign  birth.  There  were  151,105  families,  with  an  average  of 
4.67  persons  to  each,  and  143,485  dwellings,  with  an  average  of  4.93  to  each.  About 
05,000  whites,  10  years  old  or  more,  and  335,000  colored  pei^sons,  could  neither  read  nor 
write.  Of  the  363,301  persons,  10  years  old  and  over,  engaged  in  occupations,  163,538 
were  field  laborers,  42,546  farmers  and  planters,  34,883  engaged  in  professional  pursuits, 
16,214  domestic  servants,  10,654  laborers  not  specified,  8,470  In  trade,  and  13,794  in 
manufactures  and  mining  industries.  By  the  last  census,  1880,  the  total  pop.  was  993,- 
306,  of  whom  391,071  were  white  and  604,335  colored. 

The  state  has  little  waste  land,  and  produces  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  maize,  oats,  rye, 
barley,  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  peas,  beans,  etc.  The  soil  comprises  six  varieties — 
the  tide  swamp,  adapted  to  the  culture  of  rice;  inland  swamp,  to  rice,  cotton,  corn,  and 
peas:  salt  marsh,  to  long  cotton:  oak  and  pine,  to  long  cotton,  corn,  and  potatoes;  oak 
and  hickory,  to  short  cotton  and  corn;  and  pine  barren,  used  for  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Tlje  climate  in  most  parts  of  the  state  is  mild  and  even.  At  Charleston  the  mean  tem- 
prature  in  spring  is  65°;  summer,  80°;  autumn,  68°;  winter,  51°.  The  yearly  rainfall 
IS  about  48  inches.  In  1870  there  were  12,105,380  acres  of  land  in  farms,  8,010.588 
acres  of  wliich  were  under  cultivation  and  6,443,851  in  woodland.  The  products  were 
317.700  bush,  of  spring  and  463,010  of  winter  wheat,  86,165  of  rye,  7,614,207  of  Indian 
corn.  613,603  of  oats,  4,752  of  bariey,  460,378  of  peas  and  beans,  1,435.417  of  potatoes, 
5,830  of  clover  seed,  10,665  tons  of  hay,  234,500  bales  of  cotton.  83,804,825  lbs.  of  nee, 
84,805  of  tobacco,  1,461,980  of  butter,  194,253  of  honey,  11.404  of  wax,  1035  hhds.  of 
cane  sugar,  13,179  galls,  of  wine,  and  486,883  of  cane  and  183,.'i85  of  sorghum  molasses. 
During  the  same  year  the  pitch-pine  forests  yielded  3,421.262  galls,  of  turpentine  and 
;i4:j,148  bbls.  of  rosin,  worth  together  about  $3,490,000.  In  manufactured  products  the 
state  ranks  only  thirty-second,  but  within  the  past  few  years  these  industries  have  begun 
to  command  more  attention  The  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  1870  was 
1584,  chiefly  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  saw  mills,  flouring  and  grist  mills,  and  manufac- 
tories of  cotten-seed  oil,  turpentine  oil,  rosin,  tar,  pitch,  and  idiosphates  for  fertilizing. 
The  water-power  of  the  upper  and  middle  counties  is  ample,  but  in  the  coast  region 
steam  is  generally  employea.  About  |5, 400,418  is  invested  in  these  industries,  and  the 
annual  products  are  valued  at  $9,858,987.  The  mining  industry  in  1870  was  reported  to 
consist  of  5  mines  or  quarries,  employing  148  hands  and  $137,000  capital,  and  yielding 
an  annual  product  of  $19,888.  The  commerce  of  the  state  is  earned  on  principally 
from  three  ports  of  entr>',  Charleston,  Georgetown,  and  Beaufort,  the  tonnage  of  tbeae 
ports  being  about  13,000,  8,500,  and  3,000.      Foreign  commerce  ocntera  mainly  «t 
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Charleston^  Rice,  cotton,  phoepbate  aod  pfaospbatic  rock,  lumber,  naval  stores,  cotton' 
seed  and  its  oil,  fish,  and  spring  vegetables  arc  the  priucipal  articles  shipped.  In  1873 
there  were  1481  m.  of  rnihoad  io  opcnition  in  the  state.  The  principal  lines  are  the 
Clmrlotte,  Columbia,  and  Augusta,  lt)5  m. ;  Greenville  and  Columbiaj  197  m. ;  KoitU- 
eastcrn  railroad,  103  m. ;  Savannah  and  Cliarlcstou,  104  m. ;  South  CaroUnaand  branches, 
243  m. ;  Spartanbuvg  aud  Union,  68  m. ;  Cheraw  and  Dsirlington,  Atlanta  and  Richmond 
air  line,  Port  lioyal  road.  Blue  Ridge  road,  and  Wihniugton  and  Columbia.  The 
national  banks  in  1875  numbered  12,  with  an  aggugate  cnpital  of  $8,170,000.  TUene 
were  also  at  tliat  time  5  state  banks,  having  $1,800,000  capital,  and  3  savings  banks  with 
capital  and  deposits  amounting  to  $600,000.  The  only  insurance  company  was  the 
Hooie  insurances  co.  of  Charleston. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  state  since  the  war  has  been  the  source  of  much  dis- 
satisfaction. In  1874  the  state  debt  was  reported  to  be  $17,017,651.  After  much  legis- 
lation, however,  by  which  much  of  it  was  thrown  out  as  null  aud  void,  the  debt,  as 
reported  in  1878,  amounted  to  $6,537,659;  and  in  1879  the  state  finances  appeared  to  he 
in  a  satlsfoctoiy  condition  and  the  administration  of  the  government  to  be  commendably 
economical.  The  aggregate  expenditures  for  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
departments  amounted  to  $124,895.  Ageneral  state  tax  of  4}  mills  on  the  dollar,  with 
2  mills  additional  for  the  public  schools,  and  a  county  tax  of  8  mills  for  ordinary  purposes, 
was  proposed  for  the  following  year,  which  would  yield  about  $100,000  each  mill,  or  in 
all  $475,000.  Of  this  amount  $344,872  was  appropriated  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  con- 
solidated debt,  and  $84,000  to  pay  the  deficiency  bonds  of  the  state.  The  remainder  of 
the  state  tax,  together  with  a  royalty  to  be  collected  on  phosphates,  were  considered 
sufficient  to  cover  all  the  ordinary  expenditures  for  the  new  year. 

In  the  matter  of  educational  advantages  the  state  has  made  progress.  B^^  the  consti- 
tution of  1868,  provision  was  made  for  the  compulsory  attendance  upon  public  orprivotc 
schools  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  years.  The  public  schools  are  pre- 
sided over  by  commissioners  for  the  state  and  for  each  county,  and  there  are  boards  of 
county  examiners  and  district  trustees.  In  1875  the  school  population  was  289,264,  of 
whom  85,566  were  whites  and  153,698  colored.  The  school  attendance  was  47,000  whites 
and  68,415  colored.  There  were  428  school  districts,  2,580  free  common  schools,  and 
2,855  teachers.  About  800  of  the  schools  were  of  the  first  grade.  1049  second  grade,  and 
940  third  grade.  Of  the  2,347  school-houses,  1847  were  built,  of  logs,  918  were  frame, 
18  brick,  and  1  stone.  The  total  amount  of  school  revenue  for  the  year  amounted  to 
$489,542,  of  which  $240,000  was  appropriated  by  the  state.  The  colleges,  academics, 
and  seminaries  in  the  state  are  numerous,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  state  nor- 
mal school  at  Columbia;  the  Claflin  university  (Methodist  Episcopal)  at  Orangeburg; 
Charleston  college;  Furman  university  (Baptist)  at  Greenville;  Newberry  college 
(Lutheran)  at  'Walhalla;  Wofford  college  (M.  £.  South)  at  Spartanburg;  the  Southern 
Baptist  theological  seminary  (Baptist)  at  Greenville;  and  the  South  Carolina  medical 
college  at  Charleston.  The  total  number  of  libraries  in  1870  was  1663,  which  contained 
646,344  volumes.  Of  these,  022  with  897,020  volumes  were  private,  and  741  with  149,- 
.234  volumes  other  than  private.  The  newspapers  and  periodicals  published  in  the  state 
are  about  84,  of  which  7  are  daily,  63  weekly,  4  monthly,  and  2  quarterly.  The  total 
number  of  religious  organisations  in  1870  was  1457,  with  1308  edifices  and  property  val- 
ued at  $3,276,983.  Of  these,  538  were  Baptist;  611  Methodist;  164  Presbyterian;  88 
Episcopal;  49  Lutheran;  12  Roman  CathoUc;  8  Universalist;  3  Jewish;  1  Congrega- 
tional; and  1  Unitarian. 

The  constitution  gives  the  right  of  stiffrage  to  every  male  citizen  21  years  old  who 
has  resided  in  the  state  one  year  aud  in  tlie  county  where  he  shall  offer  to  vote  60  days 
•preceding  the  election.  Elections  are  by  ballot,  and  a  plurality  only  of  the  votes  cast'is 
necessary  for  a  choice.  The  legislature  is  composed  of  a  senate  and  house  of  represen- 
tatives, the  two  cbnstituting  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Sotith  Carolina.  The 
senate  has  83  members  and  the  house  124.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor 
and  a  lieutenant-governor,  who  hold  office  two  years,  and  a  comptroller-general,  secre- 
tary of  state,  treasurer,  and  an  attorney-general,  who  hold  office  four  years.  Tlie  judi- 
cial power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  circuit  courts,  probate  courts,  and  courts  of 
justices  of  the  peace.  By  the  apportionment  of  1872  the  slate  has  5  members  of  con- 
gress. The  electoral  votes  have  been  cast  as  follows:  1788,  Wasliington,  7,  vice-presi- 
dent divided;  1792,  Washington,  8,  vice-president  divided;  1796,  Jefferson  and  Piack- 
ney,  8;  1800,  Jefferson  and  Burr.  8;  1804,  Jefferson  and  Clinton,  10;  1808,  Madison  and 
Clinton,  10;  1812,  Madison  and  Gerry,  11;  1816,  Monroe  and  Tompkins,  11;  1830,  Mon- 
roe and  Tompkins,  11;  1824,  Jackson  and  Calhoun,  11;  1838,  Jackson  and  Calhoun,  11; 
1832,  Floyd  and  Lee,  11;  1836,  Mangum  and  Tyler,  11;  1840,  Van  Buren  and  Tazewell, 
11;  1844,  Polk  and  Dallas,  9;  1848,  Cass  and  Butler,  9;  1853,  Pierce  and  King,  8;  1856, 
Buchanan  and  Brcckenridge,  8;  ISiSO,  Breckenridge  and  Lane,  8;  1868,  Grant  and  Col- 
fax, 6;  1873,  Grant  and  Wilson,  7;  1876,  Hayes  and  Wheeler,  7;  1880,  Hancock  and 
English,  7. 

SOITTHCdTT,  JoAiiKA,  a  curious  specimen  of  the  religious  visionary,  was  b.  in  Devon- 
.shire,  England,. of  humble  parentage,  about  1750.  In  her  youth  she  was  a  domestic 
.servant,  chiefly  in  Exeter;  joined  the.Methodist^  and  becoming  acquainted  with  a  man 
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named  Sanderson,  who  laid  ddm  to  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  made  similar  pretensioDS 
herself.  Shfe  received  encouragement  from  some  weak-minded  clergymen  of  the  church 
of  Enghmd.  In  1792,  she  declared  herself  to  be  the  woman  driven  into  the  wilderness, 
the  subjfct  of  the  prophecy  In  Rev.  xii.  She  gave  forth  predictions  in  prose  and  verse, 
and  although  very  illiterate,  wrote  numerous  letters  ftnd  pamphlets,  which,  as  well  hi 
her  prophecies  in  verse,  or  rather  in  doggrel,  were  published,  and  found  many  pur- 
chasci'S,  and  many  received  her  pretensions  as  genuine.  One  of  her  productions  was  iite 
Book  of  Woiukrs.  .She  also  issued  sealed  papers  to  her  followers,  which  she  termed  her 
taiUti,  and  which,  she  assured  them,  would  protect  them  from  the  judgments  of  God  both  in 
this  aud  the  other  world,  assuriog  their  salvation.  Thousands  of  lx>th  sexes  received 
them  with  implicit  confidence,  among  whom  were  men  of  good  education  and  respect- 
able position  in  society.  At  length  she  imagined  herself  to  have  symptoms  of  preg- 
naiicy,..and  announced  that  she  was  to  give  birth,  at  midnight  on  Oct.  8,  1814,  to  a 
second  Shiloh,  oriirince  of  peace,  miraculously  conceived,  she  being  then  more  than  60 
years  of  age.  The  infatuation  of  her  followers  was  such  that  they  received  Uiis 
announcement  with  devout  reverence,  prepared  an  expensive  qndle,  and  spent  consider- 
abie  sums,  that  all  might  be  suitable  for  so  great  an  occasion.  The  expected  birth  did 
not  take  place,  but  on  Dec.  27,  1814,  the  woman  died.  On  a  post-mortem  e.vamination. 
It  was  found  that  the  appearance  of  pregnancy  which  had  deceived  others,  and  perhaps 
herself,  was  due  to  dropsy.  tShe  was  piivalely  buried  in  London.  Her  followers,  how- 
ever, were  not  to  be  undeceived,  and  continued  to  believe  that  she  would  rise  again  from 
her  "trMncc,"  and  appear  as  the  mother  of  the  promised  Shiloh.  In  1851,  according  to 
the  census  returns,  there  were  still  four  congregations  of  Soutlicoltians  in  England. 
Unfortunately,  later  census  returns  afford  us  no  information  on  such  subjects.  Some 
pa!!sages  in  her  absurd  prophecies  are  of  rather  a  practical  character,  as  the  following: 

"  I  ara  the  Lord  thy  God  and  Master:    Tell  I to  pay  thee  five  pounds  for  expenses 

of  thy  coming  up  to  London ;  and  he  must  give  thee  twenty  pounds  to  relieve,  the  per- 
plexity of  thy  hanctmaid  and  thee,  that  your  thoughts  may  be  free  to  serve  me  the  Lord, 
m  the  care  of  mv  Shiloh."  This  was  published  in  1820.  The  Lord  is  also  made  to 
inform  his  people  somewhere,  anxious  to  go  to  meet  the  Shiloh  at  Manchester,  that 
traveling  b}'  the  new  cut  is  not  expensive. 

The  history  of  Joanna  Soutlicott  herself  has  not  much  in  it  that  is  marrelons;  but  tbe 
influence  which  she  exercised  over  others  may  well  be  deemed  so,  and  the  infatuation 
,  of  her  followers  is  hard  to  be  understood,  particularly  when  it  is  considered  that  some 
of  them  were  men  of  some  intelligence  and  of  cultivated  mind.  Probably  the  secret  of 
her  influence  lay  In  the  fact  that  the  poor  creature  was  in  earnest  about  her  own  delusiorut. 
Bo  few  people  in  the  world  are  really  so,  that  they  are  always  liable  to  be  enslaved  by 
others  who  have  convictions  of  any  Kind,  however  grotesque.  On  her  deathbed,  Joanna 
raid:  "  If  I  have  been  misled,  it  has  been  by  some  spirit,  good  or  evil."  She  kne'w 
that  she  was  not  "hersel"  (as  the  Scotch  say),  when  she  prophesied;  but  she  was  of  too 
mean  an  order  of  intelligence  to  understand  that  she  was  mad,  and  therefore  preferred, 
to  attribute  her  delusions  to  the  deity,  or,  as  she  said  at  the  last  moment  with  patlietic 
half-penitent  vacillation,  to  "some  spirit,  good  or  evil."  Poor  Joanna  never  suspected 
that  the  spirit  which  played  such  vagaries  was  her  own. 

SOLTnERN.  Thomas,  1600-1746;  b.  Ireland;  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Duhlia; 
entered  at  the  Middle  Temple,  but  abandoned  law  for  dramatic  literature,  and  became  a 
popular  writer  of  plays.  His  principal  tragedies  were  the  Persian  J^-inctn;  Itabdia,  or 
tlie  Fattill^arriage;  Oroonoko;  and  comedies,  The  Dieappointment;  The  BamlAing  Lady; 
The  Wire*  Exerue.  He  is  said  to  have  been  tbe  first  English  writer  who  denounced  tbe 
slave-trade  in  Oroonoko.  A  collection  of  bis  plays  with  a  memoir  was  published  in 
1774  in  8  vols. 

SOTrTHEBNWOOS.    See  Aktkmtbia. 

BOTTTHET,  Robert,  was  b.  Aug.  12,  1774,  at  Bristol,  in  which  city  his  father  waa  a 
linen-draper.  In  1788  he  was  sent  to  Westminster  school  by  his  maternal  uncle,  the 
rev.  Herbeit  Hill,  chaplain  to  the  English  factory  at  Lisbon,  who  undertook  the  charge 
of  his  education,  his  father's  pecuniary  affairs  having  become  much  embarrassed.  At 
Westminster,  he  much  distinguished  himself;  but  in  1792  a  trivial  insubordination  led 
to  his  expulsion;  and  next  year  he  was  entered  at  Balliol  college,  Oxford,  with  a  view- 
to  his  taking  orders.  This,  however,  he  ultimately  declined  to  do,  having  been  led  by 
his  sympathy  with  the  French  revolution,  into  a  considerable  departure  from  the  ortho- 
dox civil  and  religious  standards.  In  1794,  he  left  Oxford,  having  published  the  year 
before,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Robert  Lo^'ell,  a  small  volmne  of  poems,  the  first 
literary  venture  of  a  life  thenceforward  to  be  almost  wholly  devoted  to  literature. 
Shortly  after,  he  received  from  Cottle,  for  his  first  poem  of  any  length,  Joan  cf  Are, 
the  sum  of  £50;  and  in  Nov.,  1795,  he  was  married  to  a  Miss  Pricker  of  Bristol;  Cole- 
ridge, with  whom  he  had  become  intimate,  on  the  same  day  marrying  a  sister.  After 
piissing  some  little  time  with  this  uncle  in  Portugal,  engaged  in  a  diligent  study  of  tbe 
language  and  literature  of  that  country  and  of  Spain,  he  became  a  student  of  law  at 
Gray's  Inn.  Here  he  worked  at  his  new  poem  of  Madoe,  and  learned  nothing  whatever 
of  law,  a  pursuit  which  he  speedily  relina.uished  ns  hopeless.  In  1801  he  accepted  a 
attuation  as  secretary  to  Mr.  Cbrry,  chjmcellor  of  the  exchequer  for  Irekud ;  btit  nnding 
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its  duties  distasteful  to  bim,  he  very  soon  Uirew  it  up,  and  finally  betook  ymself  to 
liteiature  as  his  sole  source  of  livelihood. 

In  1804  he  settled  himself  at  Greta  hall,  near  Keswick  ki  Cumberland,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  working  with  the  regularity  of  a  machine,  happy  In  his 
family  relations  and  his  unremitting  daily  round  of  cougenial,  though  continuous  toil. 
His  biography  thence  onward  for  40  years,  till  the  pen  dropped  from  his  fingers,  might 
be  sjimmarized  in  the  list  of  his  works,  which  of  itself  would  fill  a  page  or  two.  In 
addition  to  these  formal  publications,  he  wrote  largely  for  yarious  periodicals,  notably  for 
the  Quarterly  Beview,  to  which,  from  its  establishment  in  1800 — having  now  become  as 
violently  conservative  in  his  views  as  in  youth  he  had  been  revolutionary — he  was  a 
most  consiant  and  valued  contributor. 

In  1807,  in  consideration  of  his  services  to  literature,  a  pension  of  £160  per  annum 
was  awarded  him ;  and  in  1813,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pye,  he  succeeded  him  as  poet 
laureate.  Through  sir  Robert  Peel,  in  1836,  he  received  a  further  pension  of  £800,  and 
along  with  it  the  offer  of  a  baronetcy,  which,  however,  he  decided  to  decline.  His  first 
wife  dying  in  1837,  he,  two  years  after,  was  married  to  Miss  Caroline  Bowles.  On  March 
21,  18J8,  he  died,  his  few  last  years  having  for  the  most  part  been  passed  in  a  state  of 
painful  mental  stupor,  which  incapacitated  him  for  literary  exertion. 

Southey's  poetry — except  in  a  few  of  his  shorter  ballad  pieces — can  at  no  time  ho  said 
to  have  been  popular,  and  is  now  nearly  forgotten.  His  chief  works  are  Madoe,  Thalaba, 
The  Gurse  of  Keliama,  and  Don  Roderick,  of  which  the  last  two  are  reckoned  the  best, 
lu  all  of  them  are  to  be  found  noble  passages,  in  which  an  ample  and  stately  rhetoric 
counterfoits  with  surprising  success  the  pure  instinct  of  music;  but  they  rather  skillfully 
illustrate  the  art  and  tcchnic  of  poetry  than  breathe  its  essential  life.  As  a  prose  writer 
he  ranks  high;  his  style  is  easy,  lucid,  agreeable,  nicely  modulated  throughout,  and 
readily  rising  into  eloi{uence  on  sug^stions  of  sentiment  and  subject.  But  of  all  his 
multi&rious.  writings  in  this  kind,  uis  little  Life  qf  Ndson  seem&  most  likely  to  survive  as 
a  classic.  The  most  popular  of  his  works  when  produced,  it  continues  to  be  admired  as, 
witlun  the  assigned  limits,  an  almost  perfect  model  of  biography.  Other  very  excellent 
biographies,  however,  are  tliose  of  the  poet  Cowper,  of  Bunyan,  and  Wesley.  His  life 
and  correspondence,  edited  by  his  son,  was  pubUshed  in  6  vols.  (1840);  and  a  selection 
from  his  letters,  edited  by  his  son-in-law,  in  4  vols.  (18S6). 

SOUTH  FRAMINGHAM,  a  t.  in  Middlesex  ;co.,  Mass.,  the  terminus  of  the  Milford 
branch  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  railroad,  and  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Framing* 
ham  and  Lowell  divisions  of  the  Boston,  Clinton  and  Fitchburg,  and  on  the  Framing- 
bam  and  Mansfield  railroad;  21  m.  w.  of  Boston,  21  m.  e.  of  Worcester;  pop.  '80,  6,233. 
It  has  important  manufactories  of  straw  goods,  wheels,  shoes,  and  rubber  goods. 

SOUTHGATE,  Horatio,  d.d.,  b.  Me;  graduated  at  Bowdoln  college  in  1882.  and 
Andover  tlieological  seminary  in  1835;  ordained  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in 
1830;  bishop  of  Constantinople,  1844^80;  resigned,  and  was  elected  bishop  of  California 
in  1850,  but  declined;  rector  of  St.  Mark's  church,  Portland,  Me.,  1851-52,  and  of  the 
church  of  the  Advent  in  Boston,  1853-58.  He  published  Tour  in  Armenia,  KimUitan, 
etc.,  2  vols.;  Practical  Directions  for  Lent;  VisU  to  the  Syrian  Ghwrch  of  Metnpatamia: 
Ihe  War  in  tlie  JEkut;  ParodUal  Senrum*;  and  articles  for  religious  and  literary  peri- 
odicals. 

WUTE  I8LAHS,  the  southern  of  the- two  lawe  islands  whidi,  with  the  small  Stewart's 
island,  form  the  British  colony  of  New  Zealand  (q. v.). 

SOUTHKOLTOK,  a  municipal  borough  in  the  n.  of  Devonshire,  11  m.  e.8.e.  of  Barn- 
staple.   Woolen  goods  are  manufactured.    Pop.  '61,  8,830;  '71,  3,078. 

80UTH  NORWALK,  a  city  in  Fairfldd  co.,  Conn.,  near  Long  Island  sound,  42  m. 
from  New  York  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  and  at  the  southern 
terminus  of  the  Danbury  and  Norwaft,  lailroad;  pop.  '80,  5,800.  It  has  a  fire  depart- 
inont,  gas  and  water  works,  street  railroads,  and  an  opera  house.  Steamboats  run 
between  here  and  New  York  for  pasaengers  during  the  summer,  and  for  freight  the  year 
round.  A  hill  in  the  w.  part  of  the  city  affords  a  fine  view  of  the  sound  and  Norwalk 
harbor,  and  is  a  desirable  point  for  reEddences.  It  contains  mann  factories  of  felt  hats, 
bronzed  goods,  shoes,  locks,  paper  boxes,  force  pumps,  steam-engines,  and  portable  gas 
Hiachines;  there  are  large  iron-works,  and  constderable  ship-building  is  done.  The  oyster 
trade  is  large. 

flOXTTHPOST,  a  fashionable  bathing-place  in  Lancashire  on  the  a.  shore  of  the  estuary 
of  the  Ribble,  19  m.  n.  of  Liverpool.  It  is  a  handsome  town,  and  is  almost  wholly  of 
recent  erection.    There  are  assembly-rooms,  libraries,  large  hotels,  etc. ;  the  sands  are 

food,  and  there  is  an  iron  pier  nearly  a  mile  long.     The  rapidity  with  which  Soothport 
as  risen  in  public  favor  as  a  wutering-place  is  the  best  evidence  of  its  salubrity  and 
beauty.     Pop.  '51,  5,391;  '61,  11,803;  '71,  18,086. 

SOUTH  SEL&.  8CHE1CB,  The.  commonly  designated  the  South  Sba  BtrsBLS,  a  term 
peculiarly  expressive  of  its  hollow  and  ephemeral  splendor  and  sudden  collapse,  was 
orijaaateo  by  Harley  (q.v.),  earl  of  Oxford,  in  1711,  with  the  view  of  restoring  pubBc 
crrait,  and  providing  for  the  extinction  of  the  floating  national-  debt,  which  at  ^t  time 
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ainoQnted  to  £10.000,000.  This  debt  was  taken  up  by  a  numbw  of  eminent  omercbaDte, . 
to  whom  the-govemraent  agreed  to  guarantee  for  a  certain  period  tlie  annual  payment  of 
£600,000  (being  6  per  cent  interest),  a  sum  which  was  to  be  obtained  by  rendering  per- 
manent a  number  of  import  duties.  The  monopoly  of  the  tnide  to  tlie  South  seas  was 
also  secured  to  these  mcrcliants,  who  were  accordingly  incorporated  as  the  "South  Sea 
company,"  and  at  once  rose  to  a  high  position  in  the  mercantile  world.  The  wondrously 
extravagant  ideas  then  generally  current  respecting  the  riches  of  the  South  American 
continent  were  carefully  fostered  and  encouraged  by  the  company,  who  also  took  care 
to  spread  the  belief  tliat.  Spain  was  prepared,  on  certain  liberal  conditions,  to  admit  tbem 
(o  a  considerable  share  of  its  South  American  trade;  and,  as  a  necessai-v  con.sequence,  a 
general  avidity  to  partake  in  the  profits  of  this  most  lucrative  spcculatfon  sprung  up  in 
the  public  mind.  It  may  be  well  to  remark  in  this  place  that  tlie  company's  tradinK 
projects  had  no  other  result  tiian  a  single  voyage  of  one  ship  in  1717,  and  that  its  proiui- 
nence  in  British  history  is  due  entirely  to  its  existence  as  a  purely  monetary  corporation. 
Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  any  symptoms  of  the  carrying  out  of  its  great  trading 
scheme,  the  company  had  obtained  a  firm  hold  on  poi>uIar  favor,  and  its  shares  rose  day 
by  day;  and  even  when  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Spain  in  171S  deprived  the  most  san- 
guine of  the  slightest  h^>e  of  sharing  in  the  treasures  of  the  South  seas,  the  company 
continued  to  flourish.  Far  from  buing  alarmed  at  the  expected  and  imprndingfailure'of 
a  similar  project — the  Mississippi  scheme  (q.v.) — the  South  Sea  company  Iwlieved  sin- 
cerely in  the  feasibility  of  Law's  scheme,  and  resolved  to  avoid  what  they  considered  as 
his  errors.  Trusting  to  the  possibility  of  pushing  credit  to  its  utmost  extent  without 
danger,  they  proposed,  in  the  spring  of  1730,  to  take  upon  themselves  the  whole  national 
debt  (at  tliat  time  £30,981,713),  on  being  guaranteed  5  per  cent  per  annum  for  7i  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  debt  might  be  redeemed  if  the  government  chose,  and  the 
interest  reduced  to  4  per  cent  The  directors  of  the  bank  of  England,  jealous  of  the 
Itrospective  benefit  and  iitfiuence  which  would  thus  accrue  to  the  South  Sea  company, 
submitted  to  government  a  counter-proposal;  but  the  more  dazzling  nature  of  their 
rival's  offer  secured  its  acceptance  by  parliament — in  the  commons  by  172  to  55,  and 
(April  7)  iu  the  lords  by  83  to  17;  sir  Robert  Walpole  in  the  former,  and  lords  North  and 
Grey,  the  duke  of  Wharton,  and  earl  Cowper  in  the  latter,  in  vain  protesting  against  it 
as  involving  inevitable  ruin.  During  the  passing  of  their  bill  the  company's;  stock  rose 
steadily  to  830  on  April  7,  falling  to  390  on  the  following  day.  Up  till  this  date  the 
scheme  had  been  honestly  promoted;  but  now,  seeing  before  them  the  prospect  of 
speedily  amassing  abundant  wealth,  the  directors  threw  aside  all  scruples,  and  made  use 
of  every  effective  means  at  tlieir  command,  honest  or  dishonest,  for  keeping  up  the 
factitious  value  of  the  stock.  Their  zealous  endeavors  were  crowned  with  success;  tbe 
shares  were  quoted  at  550  on  May  28,  and  890  on  June  1.  A  general  impression  havin^^ 
by  thlt  time  gained  ground  that  the  stock  liad  reached  its  maximum,  so  many  holders 
rushed  to  realize  that  the  price  fell  to  640  on  June  S.  As  this  decline  did  not  suit  the 
personal  interests  of  the  directors,  they  sent  agents  to  buy  up  eagerly ;  and  on  the  eve- 
ning of  June  3  750  was  the  quoted  price.  This  and  similar  artifices  were  employed  as 
required,  and  had  the  effect  of  ultimately  raising  the  shares  to  1000  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  when  the  chairman  of  the  company  and  some  of  the  principal  directors  sold  out. 
On  this  becoming  known,  a  wide-spread  uneasiness  seized  the  holders  of  stock.  cv<iry 
one  was  eager  to  part  with  his  shares,  and  on  Sept.  12  they  fell  to  400,  in  spite  of 
all  the  attempts  of  the  directors  to  bolster  up  the  company's  credit.     "The  conster- 

'  nation  of  those  who  had  been  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  part  with  their  scrip,  was 
now  extreme;  many  capitalists  absconded,  either  to  avoid  ruinous  baukruptcgr,  or  to. 
secure  their  ill-gotten  gains,  and  the  government  became  seriously  alarmed  at  the  excited 
state  of  public  feeling.  Attempts  were  made  to  prevail  on  tlie  bank  to  come  to  the  res-. 
cue,  by  circulating  some  millions  of  company's  bonds;  but  as  the  shares  still  declined," 
and  the  company's  cliief  cashiers,  the  Sword-blade  company,  now  stopp-id  payment,  the 
bank  refased  to  entertain  the  proposal.  The  country  was  now  wound  up  to  a  moqt 
alarming  pitch  of  excitement;  the  punishment  of  the  fraudulent  directors  was  clamor- 
ously demanded ;  and  parliament  was  hastily  summoned  (Dec.  8)  to  deliberate  on  the 
best  means  of  mitigating  this  great  calamity.    Both  houses,  however,  proved  to  be 

'  in  as  impetuous  a  mood  as  the  public;  and  in  spite  of  the  moderate  counsels  of  Walpole, 
it  was  resolved  (Dec.  9)  to  punish  the  authors  of  the  national  distresses,  though  hitherto 
no  fraudulent  acts  had  been  proved  against  them.  An  examination  of  the  proceedings 
of  tlie  company  was  at  once  commenced ;  and  on  Walpole's  proposal  nine  millions  of 
South  Sea  bonds  were  taken  up  by  the  bank,  and  a  similar  amount  by  the  East  India 
company.  The  officials  of  the  company  were  forbidden  to  leave  the  kingdom  for  twelve 
months,  or  to  dispose  of  any  of  their  property  or  effects.  Ultimately,  various  scheme^ 
involving  the  deepest  fraud  and  villainy,  were  discovered  to  have  been  secretly  coa- 
cocted  and  carried  out  by  the  directors;  and  it  was  proved  that  the  carl  of  Sunderland, 
the  duchess  of  Kendal,  the  countess  Platen  and  her  two  nieces,  Mr.  Craggs.  u.p.,  the 
company's  secretary,  Mr.  Charles  Stanhope,  a  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  the  Sword« 
blade  company,  had  been  bribed  to  promote  the  company's  bill  in  parliament  by  a  pres- 
ent of  £170,000  of  South  Sea  stock.  The  total  amount  of  fictitious  stock  created  forthia 
and  similar  purposes  was  £1,260,000,  nearly  one-half  of  which  had  been  disposed  Of. 

.  Equally  flagrant .  iniquity  19  the  allocation  of  shares  was  discovered,  in  which,  am6q|; 
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Others,  Hr.  Aislabie,  the  chttncellor  of  the  exchequer,  Vras  tmpltcated.  Of  these  offend*' 
era,  Mr.  Stanhope  and  the  earl  of  Sunderland  were  acquitted,  through  tlie  unwor^iy 
partiality  of  the  parliament;  but  Mr.  Aislabie  and  the  other  directors  wlio  were  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  coiumons,  were  expelled;  most  of  the  directors  were  impiisoned, 
and  all  of  them  suffered  confiscation  of  their  posseasions.  .The  chairman  was  allowed 
to  retain  only  £5,000  out  of  £188.000,  and  others  in  proportion  to  their  share  in  ibt 
fraudulent  transactions  of  the  company.  At  the  end  of  1720,  it  being  found  that 
£18,300,000  of  real  stock  belonged  to  the  company,  £8,000,000  of  this  was  taken,  and 
divided  among  the  losers,  giving  them  a  diridend  of  8S|  per  cent;  and  by  other  schemes 
of  adjustment,  tlie  pi^sfiure  of  loes  was  so  fairly  and  widely  distributed,  that  the  excite- 
ment gradually  subsided.  Contemporary  with  this  great  gambling  scheme  were  numer- 
ous other  "  bubbles,"  most  of  them  based  upon  the  most  ^adowy  foundutions,  and  pro- 
jected for  the  ocbievement  of  the  most  frivolous  and  even  absurd  ends;  but  none  of 
them  rose  to  such  importance  as  the  South  Sea  scheme,  though  collectively  they  added 
greatly  to  the  general  distress  of  the  period,  till  they  were  suppressed  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, July  12,  1720. — See  Coxe's  Walpole,  Bubbl»)''»  Medley,  published  by  Carrington 
Bowles,  Mackay's  Popular I>duriont,  and  the  various  histones  of  England  during  this 
period.. 

80TJTE  BHETIiAIfO,  or  Nkw  South  Shrtlaitd,  a  ^up  of  islands,  and  a  tract  of 
what  is  supposed  to  be  main-land  in  the  South  Atlantic,  about  600  m.  s.  of  cape  Horn, 
in  hit.  60°  83'  tod?"  15'  south.  Of  the  islands,  which  are  destitute  of  vegetation,  with  the 
exception  of  a  species  of  mosa.  the  chief  are  Livingston,  Coruwallis,  king  George. 
Clarence,  and  Elephant  islands.  The  most  recent  explorers  in  this  region  are  filscoe  la 
1882,  and  sir  J.  Ross  in  1842. 

'  SOXTTUWABK.    See  Loinwir. 
SOUIUWEtL,  a  small  market  t.  of  considerable  antiqiflty  in  Notts,  13  m.  n.e.  of 
Kottingham.    At  Southwell  Charles  I.  surrendered  himself  to  the  Scotch  commission- 
ers.   Pop.  '71.  2,400. 

.  SOUTHWELL,  Robbbt,  1560-96;  b.  England;  educated  on  the  continent;  became 
prefect  of  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Rome  in  1S86;  was  sent  in  1686  as  a  miBsionary  to  Eng- 
land; apprehended  in  1592  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the  government  of  queen 
Elizabeth;  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  for  three  vears,  and  though  put  to  the  torture  ten 
times,  confessed  only  that  he  came  to  Englana  for  the  purpose  of  making  converts  to 
the  Ramau  Catholic  faith ;  was  tried  in  court  of  king's  bench,  found  guilty,  and  hanged 
at  Tyburn  in  1606,  though  there  seems  to  have  been  scant  proof  of  his  crime.  His 
important  poems  are  contained  in  Et.  Peter's  Complaint  and  oUier  Poem*,  with  a  sketch  of 
his  life.  His  chief  prose  works  are  THumph  over  Death;  Epietle  of  Gomfort;  Marit 
Jfagdalen's  Funeral  Tearet.    Complete  editions  of  his  works  have  been  published. 

SOUTH  WORTH,  Cohbtakt,  1614-86;  b.  Leyden,  Holland;  came  to  New  Engknd 
in  1621  with  his  mother;  was  one  of  the  colonists  of  Duzbury;  often  a  member  of  the 
legislature;  assistant-governor  of  Plymouth,  and  governor  of  tlie  Kennebec  plantation. 
80UTHW0RTH,  Emma  D.  E  (NKvrrr),  b.  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1818;  com- 
menced writin)^  tales  and  sketches  for  the  National  Era,  Washington.  She  has  published 
BetrUnUion;  The  Deeerted  Wife;  Shannandaie;  The  Our»e  of  Clifton;  Tlie  Lost  Heirt**; 
!%«  Ditearded  Davffhter;  Cruel  eu  the  Oratie;  Tried  fi^"  her  Life;  A  Beautiful  Fiend;  aad 
many  others.  Her  novels  show  strong  dramatic  power,  are  high  in  color,  and  have 
been  popular.  She  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  New  York  Ledger.  Her  com- 
plete works  were  published  in  Philadelphia  in  86  vols. 

80UTHW0RTH,  Nathandbl,  1806-68;  b.  Mass. ;  began  the  studjr  of  drawing  b 
Boston  and  became  a  miniature  painter  of  high  rank  in  the  profession.  He  went  to 
Europe  in  1848,  and  on  his  return  resided  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

SOUTAL'KT,  chief  t.  of  the  government  of  the  same  name,  in  Poland,  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Chamagarche,  a  tributary  of  the  Niemen,  538  m.  b.w.  of  St 
Petersburg.     Pop.  '67,  16,896. 

SOUYESTRE,  IImile,  1806-54;  b.  France.  In  1820  he  engaged  himself  as  a  publish- 
er's clerk  at  Nantes ;  afterward  earned  his  living  as  a  journalist  and  literateur,  and  in 
1880  settled  in  Paris.  After  the  revolution  of  IMS  he  delivered  popular  lectures  in  the 
new  school  of  administrative  science,  and  later  in  Switzerland,  which  were  published  as 
Vaueeriei  Hietoriquet  etIAtterairei  in  1854.  He  wrote  many  didactic  novels  and  tales,  and 
his  PhUoeophe  sous  la  toitt  received  an  academical  prize  in  1851.  Among  his  numerous 
novels  are  Let  Dernier*  Breton*;  L'Homme  et  C Argent;  Oonfestion*  d'un  Ouvrier;  and 
Pierre  et  Jean. 

WUZnkL',  a  t.  of  European  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Vladimir,  noted  as  being 
one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Russia,  having,  according  to  certain  accounts,  been  founded 
«06  B.C.     Pop.  '67,  6,861. 

80TEKEI8K,  the  name  applied  in  politics  to  the  person  or  body  of  persons  in  whom 
the  legislative  power  of  a  state  is  vested.  In  limited  monarchies,  sovereignty  is  in  a 
qualined  sense  ascribed  to  the  king,  who,  though  the  supreme  magistrate,  is  not  the  sole 
lipg^slator,    A  state  in  which  tiie  legialatiTe  authority  is  not  trammeled  by  any  foreign 
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pbwer  is  called  a  sovereign  st«t«.  The  states  of  the  Gernura  exapiie  were  desipate^ 
mi-«ow)eraitte»,  because  their  soyereignty  was  qualified  by  their  subordination  to 
tike  ImpeTial  authority ;  and  the  same  term  may  be  applied  to  the  states  of  the  American 
union. 

•     MTZBEieH.  an  Englidi  gold  coin  of  the  value  of  twenty  shillingB  sterling,  the  stand- 
ard weight  of  which  is  128.874  grains  troy.     The  name  was  first  applied  to  a  gold  coin 
issued  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VUI. .  otherwise  called  the  double  royal  or  rial,  on  which 
-the  king  was  represented  in  the  royal  robes.    The  name  diflappeared  after  a  few  reigns, 
*  ind  was  revived  as  U)plicable  to  the  gold  piece  of  George  III.,  issued  in  1817,  of  the 
\  value  of  twenty  shillings,  which  was  substituted  for  the  guinea,  which  had  previously 
'  been  current,  of  the  value  of  twenty -one  ■hillings. 

BOWBBEAD.    See  Ctctlahek. 

SOWER,  Crbibtofheb,  b.  Germany,  1758;  a  printer;  came  to  this  country  and 
published,  1789,  the  first  quarterly  in  a  foreign  language  ever  issued  in  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  the  first  to  manufacture  typo  and  printer's  ink  in  this  country,  and  printed  * 
iquarto  Bible  in  German  in  1743.  His  son  Chribtopheh,  1721-84,  who  emigrated  witU 
him,  succeeded  liis  father  in  the  book-making  business,  and  invented  cast-iron  stoves. 
During  the  revolution  he  was  called  Vat  Brod-  Voter,  the  bread-father,  on  account  of  bis 
liberal  distribution  of  provisions  to  the  destitute,  but,  joining  the  loyalists,  his  estates 
were  confiscated. 

80WERBY,  GeoRqe  BittrrrraoHAK,  1788-1864;  b.  Lambeth,  England ;  second  son 
of  James  Sowerby.  published  Tlie  Genera  of  Beeent  and  Fo»ml,  B/iM»,  1823-84,  with  264 
colored  plates,  illustrated  by  his  fatlier  and  brother.  He  alto  published  a  Oataiogue  of 
the  SheU*  contained  in.  the  GoUeetion  of  ilu  late  Surl  of  TanJcenMe,  which  he  purdiased  tor 
£S,000.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Zoological  Journal,  1886-85,  and  contnbuted 
\>vcr  40  papers  to  its  columns.    He  was  a  writer  for  numerous  scientific  publications. 

SOWERBY,  Oeorob  BBvnaNaRAH,  b.  England,  1813;  boa  published  a  number  of 
books  on  concliologj  and  kindred  subjects,  illustrated  by  himself,  of  which  TAetauru* 
■Ckmehgliorum  is  the  most  extensive. 

SOWERBY,  Jamks,  1757-1828;  b.  England:  began  life  as  a  teacher  of  drawing  and 
painter  of  rainiature  portraits;  became  a  botanist  and  mineralogist  of  distinction,  aad 
■published  seven  works  on  those  sciences,  illnstrated  by  himself;  among  them  EaglithBot- 

riy.  or,  CMored  figures  of  ail  the  Plant*  NaUioet  of  Great  Britain,  and  BriOeh  Uineraiogj/. 
60WESBT  BBIDOE,  a  small  manufacturing  t.  in  the  West  Riding  of  YoAshire,  8  m. 
■8.W.  of  Halifax.  It  contains  iron-works,  mailing-houses,  corn-mills,  woreted  and  cotton 
factories,  chemical  works,  and  dye-works;  but  me  woolen  manufacture  is  the  principal 
branch  of  industrj-.    Pop. '81 ;  6,883;  "71, 7,041. 

SOWIKQ  AKD  SOWnrO-XACHlHEB.  Sowing  is  the  deposition  in  the  ground  of  tlie 
teedi  of  cultivated  plants,  sftid  while  agriculture  was  yet  In  a  rude  condition,  was  alwa^'s 
performed  by  scattering  the  seeds  from  the  hand  over  the  prepared  surface  of  the  soil. 
This  mode,  distinguished  as  hand-nomng,  is  still  employed  in  the  Highlands  and  in  gar- 
den husbandry;  but  in  the  more  extensive  operations  of  the  farm,  it  baa  been  very  mucb 
superseded  by  the  use  of  sowing-machines  of  various  kinds — the  broadcast  sowii^- 
machine,  the  drilling-machine,  and  the  dibbling-machine;  the  first  being  employed 
exclusively  for  cereals  and  grasses,  tlie  <A\t&c  two  for  any  kind  of  crop,  "nie  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil  for  the  reception  of  the  seed  consists  in  tho  thorough  removal  from  it,  or 
destruction,  of  weeds;  in  its  reduction  to  as  fine  a  state  of  division  as  possible  by  means 
of  the  plow,  grubber,  harrow,  and  roller,  and  in  the  application  of  the  fitting  maouren. 
Attention  must  also  be  paid  to  the  seed  to  be  sown,  that  it  be  mature,  unmixed,  and 
each  seed  perfect  iu  itself.  A  frequent  change  of  seed  from  different  soils  and  climatea 
is  beneficial.  Strong,  vigorous  seed  should  be  urad.  Imperfection  of  seed  can  be  reoie- 
died  by  "steeping  "  the  seed  previous  to  sowing  it.  The  "steeps"  employed  are  of  two 
sorts,  acid  and  alkaline;  the  former  acting  directly  on  the  fungoid  sporulcs  and  the 
Iruised  grains,  and  destroying  their  vitality;  the  latter  converting  the  oily  matter  whicli 
attaches  the  sporules  to  tlie  grains  into  soap,  and  so  detacliing  them  by  the  aid  nf  a  little 
stirring.  Of  the  acid  steeps,  blue  vitriol  or  sulphate  of  copper  (SOi.CuO  -\-  5H0)  in  the 
proportion  \  lb.  to  1  lb.  to  as  much,  water  as  will  cover  4  bushels  of  grain,  is  the  best  of 
all  steeps,  and  is  the  one  most  commonly  employed;  the  others  are  green  vitriol  or  sul- 
phate of  iron  (BOs.FeO  -f-  7H0},  and  various  arsenical  preparations.  The  alkaline  sleeps, 
whicli  are  inferior  to  the  former,  being  more  limited  and  less  certain  in  their  action,  are 
putrid  urine,  lime-water  of  maximum  strength,  and  Glauber's  salts  or  sulphate  of  soda. 
After  the  seed  has  been  steeped,  it  ought  to  be  spread  out  on  a  floor  in  thin  layers  to 
dry,  after  which  it  should  be  at  once  sown. 

Oeredb. — ^As  above  mentioned,  oeiealB  may  be  town  either  tu'cadcast,  drilled,  or  dib- 
bled. If  the  first  method  is  to  be  adopted,  the  land  receives  what  is  called  the  seed- 
furrow;  or  if  rough,  it  eets  a  single  stripie  with  the  harrows,  and  the  seed  is  then  sown 
either  by  liand  or  by  tlie  broadcast  naohine.  This  machine  consists  of  a  triangular 
irame  with  the  apex  to  the  front,  supported  on  three  wheels,  and  carrying  a  long 
wooden  box  of  the  form  nf  a  triangular  prism,  set  with  a  flat  side^^the  lid — uppermost. 
This  box,  wJiicU  is  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  draft,  is  furnished  with  a  row  of 
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titasll  holes  at  tbe  bottom,  about  7  in.  abart;  and  a  Httle  above  this  row  is  placed  a  ' 
longitudinal  spindle,  carrying  a  set  of  hard  circniar  brushes,  one  opposite  each  hole,  and 
deriving  i  rotatory  motion  from  tlie  axle  of  the  hind  wheels.  The  size  of  the  apertures- 
<Sin  be  adjusted  to  the  desired  quantity  of  seed  per  acre,  by  means  of  a  morable  plat«  • 
outside  provided  ■with  holes  corresponding  to  those  of  tl»e  box.  When  tlie  box  is  sup- 
plied with  seed,  and  ttie  machine  set  in  motion,  the  grain  drops  tlirough  the  holes, 
■rtrliich  are  kept  from  clogging  by  the  rapid  rotation  of  the  bi-ushps.  The  box  is  made  of' 
stich  a  length  (18  to  80  ft.)  that  8d  to  85  acres  may  be  sown  in  a  day.  Tire  seed  is  them 
covered  by  harrowing.  This  machine  was  much  used  in  Scotland,  being  rather  better' 
suited  to  hilly  and  uneven  surfaces,  and,  from  its  more  rapid  execution,  to  a  climate 
which  more  frequently  interferes  with  agricultural  operations.  In  England,  where  the 
climate  is  more  favorable,  and  the  surface  more  level,  the  drilling-machine  is  the  favor-  • 
ite.  So  it  is  now  in  Scotland,  where  the  amount  of  seed  deposited  by  drilling  has 
increased  immensely  during  the  last  10  years.  Even  in  the  far  inland  glens,  drill- 
machines  are  rather  growing  in  popularity.  The  land  is  prepared  for  sowing  by  as 
complete  pulverization  as  possible,  and  its  surface  is  made  quite  even  by  the  harrow  and 
roller.  The  drill  which,  in  the  arrangement  of  some  of  its  essentia]  parts,  corrcspondr 
to  the  broadcast-machine,  differs  from  it  in  being  furnished  with  a  set  of  coulters,  which 
arc  hollowed  behind  to  inclose  the  lower  ends  of  a  corresponding  set  of  tin  tubes,  whose 
upper .4!nds.  are  fixed  opposite  to  the  holes  in  the  seed-box.  By  this  machine  a  soi'ies  of 
furrows  of  uniform  depth  are  made  by  the  coulters;  into  these  furrows  the  seed  is  con- 
veyed by  means  of  the  tin  tubes.  Tlie  modem  drill-machine  covers  the  seed  most  uni- 
formly. The  harrowing  is  generally  completed  before  drilling  begins.  The  spindle 
inside'  the  seed-box  is  provided  with  grooved  cylinders  or  pinions  in  place  of  brushes, 
and  the  seed  rows  are  generall;^  made  from  4  to  10  in.  apart.  The  advantages  of  tbig- 
macliine  over  the  former  consist'  in  the  greater  regularity  of  deposition  of  the  seed, 
wbicli  admits  of  hoeing  and  other  cleaning  operations  during  the  early  period  of  growth; 
in  the  uniform  depth  at  which  the  seed  is  planted,  so  that  none  of  it  is  lost  by  being 
buried,  while  it  is  all  covered ;  in  the  protection  of  the  operation  from  the  disiurbing' 
^  influence  of  winds;  in  the  saving  of  seed  and  greater  yield  of  grain,  it  bcin^  often  found 
that  if  drilled  seed  be  to  broaooast,  in  quantity,  as  2  to  3,  Iheur  respective  yields  are 
oenrly  as  6  to  4;  in  the  free  access  of  sun  and  air  during  growth;  and  in  the  less  liability 
of  the  crop  to  "lodge"  flat  at  the  root  But  it  has  one  aisadvautagc:  an  ordinary  driU 
cannot  sow  more  than  10  to  13  acres  per  day,  and  employs  more  men  and  horses  tlutn  the 
broadcast-machine.  From  2  to  8  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  suiSces  with  the  drill, 
whereas  from  8  to  4  is  necessary  with  the  broadqast  machine,  and  from  5  to  6  bushels 
with  the  hand.  The  great  savuag  of  seed  and  other  advantages  thus  fully  atone  for  the 
extra  work  involved  by  the  driU. 

The  third  method  of  sowing,  by  dibblins,  is  employed  chiefly  on  the  light  soils  in 
the  s.  of  England,  and  even  there  not  generally,  at  least  in  the  case  of  cereals,  so  that 
a  minute  description  of  the  machines  by  which  the  opemtion  is  cflected  is  unnecessary. 
Suffice  it  to  mention  that  dibbling  only  requires  about  one  third  of  the  seed  which  is 
necessary  in  drilling,  and  presents  still  greater  opportunities  for  weeding  and  stirring  the 
.v>i]  in  the  early  stages  of  growth ;  bat  is  attended  with  various  important  defects,  «nd 
te  more  expensive. 

Wlien  a  cereal  crop  is  to  be  followed  by  grass,  the  grass  seeds  are  sown  a  fewdaysi 
after  the  other  crop,  by  a  broad-cast  machine  or  by  the  hand. 

Beam. — Tlie  sowing  of  this  crop  (see  Bean)  is  performed  by  means  of  the  Uan-iar- 
row,  a  machine  the  same  in  structure  as  the  drilling-machine  for  com.  but  wanting  the 
coulters,  and  having  only  three  tubes,  throngb  whlcn  the  seeds  fall.  Peas  are  frequently 
sown  along  with  Deans,  the  latter  acting  as  a  support  to  the  former,  and  the  two 
together  better  preventing  the  growth  of  weeds.    The  hand  is  also  sometimes  adopted. 

Turnip.^. — For  this  crop  the  ground  must  be  more  thoroughly  cleaned  and  lirokes! 
down  than  for  any  other;  after  Which  it  is  formed  into  drills  fiv>m  26  to  29  in.  apart,, 
which  are  then  supplied  with  manure,  and  coveired  with  the  drill-plough,  splitting  the 
original  drills.  The  new  ridges  thus  formed  being  directly  above  the  manure,  the  seeds 
are  sown  on  the  top  of  each  ridge  by  the  means  of  the  tumip-driU.  This  marchlne,. 
instead  of  a  seed-box  of  the  ordinary  form,  has  two  tin  or  tinned-iron  barrels,  placed  on 
a  sj>indle.  Each  cylinder  has  a  rowoflioles  round  its  middle  circumference,  the  row. 
being  covered  by  a  circular  sliding  collar  of  thin  metal,  perforated  with  coiTespcmding 
holes.  Each  seed-box  has  its  correspondlrtg  seed-tube  and  liollow  coulter,  as  in  Uie 
corn-drill ;  but  the  turnip-machine  has  in  addition  a  roller  in  front  of  the  coulters,  for 
compressing  the  crests  of  the  ridges,  and  some  machines  have  two  light  rollers  attached 
behind,  which  slightly  compress  the  earth  raised  by  tho  coultere,  and  cover  the  seeds. 
The  quantity  of  seed  sown  is  about  2  lbs.  of  globe  t,/  yellow,  and  about  3  lbs.  of 
Swedish  turnips  to  the  acre.  The  pr6per  time  to  sow  swede*  Is  from  the  18th  to  26th 
6t  May,  and  yellows  from  May  28  to  June  18. 

tiOW  TUUTUB,  Skmehitt,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natnral  &eAer  «m,porit»,  aabordec 
eieJioraeea,  having  on  Imbricated  involucre,  swollen  at  the  base,  with  two  rows  <A 
unequal  scales,  wiiich  at  length  bend  iiiWard;  a  naked- receptacle:  the  fruit  transrerspljc 
wrinkled  and  without  a  beak,  the  pappus  hairy  and  without  a  stalk.    The  Comxon  Sow 
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TrutXiB  (S,  oleraeeus)  abounds  iii  Brit«in  and  in  moet  parts  of  Europe,  as  a  weed  ia . 
gardens  and  cultivated  fields.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  delighting  in  rich  soils,  grows  to 
the  height  of  two  or  three  ft,  with  somewhat  branchiug  stem,  and  Email  yellow  flowers 
almost  in  umbels.  The  tender  tops  and  leaves  arc  much  used  in  tlie  north  of  Europe 
as  greens. — The  Corn  Sow  Thisti^e  (8.  aroenM«)i8a  perennial  with  large  yellow  flowers, 
frequent  in  corn  fields  in  Britain,  and  throughout  great  part  of  Europe. — Ncarlv  allied 
to  the  ^enus  Sonclius  is  Mvlgedium,  to  which  belongs  the  AxprNE  Blue  Sow  1  histlb 
(M.  atptnum),  the  beautiful  blue  flowers  of  which  adorn  some  of  the  mpst  inaccessible 
spots  of  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  and  of  Scotland. 

SOT  is  a  thick  and  piquant  sauce,  made  from  the  seeds  of  the  Soy  Beait  (Soja 
hi*pida),  a  plant  of  tlie  natural  order  UgufninottB,  suborder  papilionaeea,  so  nearly  allied 
to  the  genus  dolicbos  (q.v.)  as  to  be  often  included  in  it.  It  is  a  native  of  China, 
Japan,  and  the  Moluccas,  and  is  much  cultivated  in  China  and  Japan.  It  is  also  com- 
mon in  India,  althougii,  probably,  not  a  native  of  that  country.  The  seeds  resemble 
those  of  the  kidney  bean,  and  are  used  is  the  same  way.  The  Japanese  prepare  from 
them  a  substance  called  mito,  which  they  use  as  butter.. 

Soy  is  made  by  mixing  the  beans  softened  by  l)oiling  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
'Wheat  or  barley  roughly  ground.  The  mixture  is  covered  up,  and  kept  for  24  hours 
ih  a  warm  place  to  ferment.  The  mass  is  then  put  into  a  pot,  and  covered  with  salt, 
the  salt  used  being  in  quantity  about  equal  to  each  of  the  otlier  ingredients.     Water  is 

Soured  over  it;  and  it  is  stirred,-  at  least  once  a  day,  for  two  months,  after  which  tlie 
quor  is  poured  oS  and  squeezed  from  the  mass,  filtered,  and  preserved  in  wooden 
vessels.  By  long  keeping,  it  becomes  brighter  and  clearer.  A  Chinese  sauce,  called 
Ai^'op  (ketchup),  is  often  sold  in  Britain  as  soy,  but  is  very  inferior  to  the  true  soy. 

SPA,  a  t.  of  Belgium,  and  a  watering-place  of  world-wide  celebrity,  stands  in  a 
romantic  valley  amid  hills  which  form  part  of  the  Ardennes  chain,  27  m.  8.e.  of  Liege, 
and '22  m.  s.w.  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  by  railway.  The  prettily-built  town  consists  almost 
entirely  of  inns  and  lodging-houses.  The  chief  edifices  are  the  ife(toi/te— plain  outside, 
but  handsome  within,  and  including  under  one  Toof  a  theater  (open  four  times  a  week^ 
a  ballroom,  etc.— and  the  VavrhaS,  a  second  Redoute,  but  now  little  used.  Gaming, 
which  figured  prominently  among  the  amusements,  was  suppressed  in  1872.  The 
mineral  springs,  seven  in  number,  are  all  chalybeate,  and  contain  minute  quantities  of 
iron,  BO  combired  with  alkaline  salts  and  carbonic  acid  gas  as  to  be  both  easily  digested 
snd  agreeable  to  the  palate.  Tliey  are  cold,  bright,  and  sparkling,  and  are  efiicacious  in 
comptiiints  of  tl  e  liver,  nervous  diseases,  etc.  Spa-water  is  exported  to  all  quarters  of 
the  globe.  The  other  springs  are  near  the  town,  and  most  of  them  are  situated  amid 
picturesque  plantations.  Spa  is  also  famed  for  the  manufacture  of  wooden  toys,  which 
are  stained  brown  by  l)eing  steeped  in  the  mineral  waters.  Pop.  '70,  about  5,800.  The 
number  of  visitoi-s  during  the  season  is  about  20,000,  of  whom  half  ai-e  Belgians.  StfUL 
was  frequented  as  a  watering-place  as  early  as  the  14th  c.,  and  has  given  its  name  to 
many  mineral  springs.         i 

SPACCAPOB'KO,  a  city  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Syraeuse,  with  8,085  inhabitants. 
Opposite  Spaccaforno,  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Saracens 
in  1092. 

■  SPACE  iiHD  mfE.  Space  and  Time  being  the  most  general  conditions,  forms,  or 
attributes  of  all  existing  things,  their  discussion  is  linked  with  the  highest  problems  of 
philosophy.  Space  is  co-extensive  with,  and  insepai-able  from,  the  sensiliie,  external, 
or  object  world ;  time  is  a  property  both  of  the  object  world  and  of  the  subject  mind. 

Of  the  so-called  innate  ideas  maintained  by  one  school  of  philosophy.  Space  and 
Time  are  the  foremost  examples  (Other  examples  are  number,  infinity,  being,  sub- 
stance, power,  pei'sonal  identity,  etc.)  Accordingly,  it  is  held,  on  the  one  side,  that 
these  notions  are  undcrived,  or  intuitive  to  the  mind;  and,  on  the  other  side,  that  they 
arise  In  the  course  of  our  education  or  experience,  like  our  ideas  of  heat,  souud,  color, 
gravity,  etc.  ; 

To  begin  with  space.  The  supporters  of  the  innate  or  intuitive  origin  of  the  idea 
allow  that  it  does  not  arise  in  the  nund-until  actual  objects,  or  extended  things,  are  pre- 
sented to  the  senses — until  we  see  the  visible,  and  touch  the  tangible  thtngjs  around  us: 
but  they  declare  that  this  contact  with  the  sensible  world  is  only  the  occasion  of  our  be- 
coming eonscioua  of  what  was  already  in  the  mind.  Thus,  Mr,  Mani^el  says:  "  Space  ia 
not  properly  an  innate  idea,  for  no  idea  is  wholly  innate;  but  it  is  the  innate  clement  of 
the  ideas  of  sense  which  experience  calls  into  consciousness."  It  is,  in  short,  tlie  super- 
adding of  some  independent  activity  of  the  mind  to  the  passive  sensation.  The  reasons 
usually  given  for  assuming  an  intuitive  element  in  the  ioea  of  space  are,  in  the  main,  the 
reasons  given  for  innate  ideas  geuerally;  they  chiefly  resolve  themselves  into  affirming 
the  attributes  of  uniriertality  and  neeMntyin  such  ideas;  and  the  inadequncy  of  mere  sen- 
sible experience  to  reveal  these  hif^h  atteibutes  of  things.  Whatever  is  got  by  experience 
can  be  thought  away;  space  .ind  time  cannot.  Thus,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  receive 
•ny  lenaible  impreasion  of  an  outward  object— tlie  sun,  for  example— without  conceiving 
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tW  (UGng  as  existing  in  epace.  To  use  the  language  of  Eant.  apace  is  a  form  of  out 
genmbility,  or  sensible  perception;  and  as  the  perception  itaeif  cannot,  he  tliinlsis,  give 
this  unifersal  and  insuparable  form — it  must  be  contributed  by  the  mind.  Bir  W.  Ham- 
ilton supposes  that  we  may  have  an  "  empirical"  notion  of  space — i.e.,  a  notion  from 
experience;  but-  that  space  as  a  "form"  is  not  obtained  from  experience,  but  from 
ihtnitioiL  -  He  does  not,  however,  explain  clearly  wherein  consists  the  difference  between 
these 'two  notions. 

According  to  the  opposite  view  space  is  an  abstraction  from  our  experience  of  ex- 
tended things,  exactly  as  gravity  is  an  abstraction  from  gravitating  Ixxiies,  and  justice 
from  just  actions.  We  Urst  ob^in  from  experience  a  variety  ot  impressions,  in  the 
concrete,  of  things  possessing  extension;  and,  next,  from  all  these,  by  the  usual  process 
of  absti-action,  we  gain  a  notion  of  extention  in  the  abstract,  or  space.  A  few  remarlis 
may  he  made  on  these  two  distinct  operations,  as  both  involve  matters  of  eontroversv. 

1.  Before  the  musculai'  feelings  were  distinctly  recognized  as  something  superadded 
to  the  proper  sensations  of  the  senses — or  the  feelings  of  mere  light,  sound,  etc.,  it  was 
not  easy  to  show  that,  by  sensible  experience  alone,  we  could  perceive  objects  as  ex- 
tended, or  as  otcupying  space.  The  pure  optical  sensibility  of  the  eye  is  for  color  solely; 
(lie  pure  tactile  sensibility  is  for  softness  and  smartness,  roughness  and  smootlmess,  etc. 
When,  however,  we  nialie  full  allowance  for  tlie  whole  range  of  feeling  connected  with 
the  exercise  of  muscular  energy,  there  is  no  difBculty  in  accounting  for  the  origin  of  such 
nations  as  resistance  (force  or  power)  and  extended  magnitude.  The  element  supposed 
by  the  A  priori  philosopiiera  to  tie  contributed  by  tlie  mind  itself,  is  according  to  the 
other  school,  muscularity,  or  the  feeling  of  the  putting  forth  of  inward  energy.  The 
two  senses  related  to  our  cognizance  of  space — sight  and  touch,  are  compound  senses; 
(hey  involve  an  active  energy,  witli  its  peculiar  consciousness,  as  well  as  a  passive  sen- 
sibility ;=  and  all  that  is  cliaracteristic  of  extension  or  space  arises  through  these  muscu- 
lar accompaniments. 

3.  Having  peiccived  a  great  number  of  things  as  extended,  with  the  intervals  of  un- 
occupied extension  that  separate  these,  we  form  an  idea  of  extension  in  the  abstract. 
The  distinguisliing  peculiarity  of  this  aljstraction  is  related  to  unoccupied  extension,  or 
empty  space,  where  we  seem  to  liave  extension  without  anything  extended;  rendering 
the  idea  of  space  unlilce  other  abstract  ideas,  as  gravity,  or  jastice,  which  are  conceiv-. 
able  only  as  embodied  in  gravitating  tilings,  or  just  actions.     Still,  empty  spiice  is  a  real- 
ly to  us,  inasmuch  as  it  expresses  cessation  of  resistance,  and  free  scope  for  movement. 
To  the  senses  alocc,  without  the  muscular  accompaniments,  space  would  be  a  nonentitv;- 
an  inconceivability;  but  the  feeling  of  the  sweep  of  the  arm,  or  of  the  locomotion  of  the"' 
body,  in  passing  from  one  point  of  resistance  to  another  is  a  genuine  mental  experience"* 
-^the  filling  up  of  the  interval  t)etween  two  tactile  encounters,  or  between  two  optical 
pictures,  with  conscious  activity. 

The  idea  of  Time,  continuance,  or  endurance,  applies  both  to  our  feelings  of  energy 
put  forth,  and  also  to  our  sensations,  emotiSns,  and  the  flow  of  our  ideas;  in  other 
words,  it  attacijcs  both  to  the  extended  or  object  world,  and  to  the  unextended  or  sub- 
ject mitid.  In  our  muscular  feelings,  which  represent  the  universe  of  matter  and  space, 
we  discriminate  a  dead  strain,  or  effort  of  resistance,  lasting  a  short  time  from  the  same 
strain  lasting  a  longer  time;  and  also  a  more  persisting  movement  from  a  less.  80  in  the 
aeDsatiims;  a  sound  enduring  a  second  is  different  to  us  from  a  sound  enduring  two 
seconds:  a  transitory  odor  is  not  confounded  with  one  of  greater  continuance.  We  dis- 
tinguish two  burets  of  wonder,  terror,  love,  or  anger,  if  they  have  been  unequal  in  their 
duration.  Abstracting  from  all  these  experiences  of  continuance  in  the  concrete,  we  ob- 
tain the  idea  ot  time ;  which  idea,  however,  IWlo  other  abstractions,  must  be  conceived 
by  us  under  some  individual  continuing  thing.  If  we  were  to  imagine  the  whole  outward 
universe  annihilated,  we  should  still  have,  in  our  own  consciousness,  an  instance  of  the 
continuing,  and  upon  that  we  could  sustain  the  conception  of  time.     See  Obnbrausa- 

TION. 

Time  is  measured  by  space,  and  space  by  time.  The  one  is  often  expressed  by  the 
other,  but  with  a  certain  limitation;  we  say  "a  space  of  time,"  but  not  "a  time  of 
space."  Movement  is  common  to  both.  Of  passive  sensations,  the  best  for  indicating 
time  are  those  of  hearing. 

SPASE-EITBBAnDST,  CoTTAaB-FAHMiNO,  and  Fnu>-GABDBinNe,  are  phrases  of 
synonynibus  meairing,  and  denote  the  cultivatioB  of  farm-orops  on  a  small  scaleby  means 
of  the  4Ktde:  This  system  has  long  been  in  operation  in  Belgium  and  Flanders,  where 
the  holdings  average  little  more  than  five,  though  a  few  are  as  large  as  forty  acres;  and 
'by  steady  industry  and  economy,  even  the  i^mallest  of  them  is  capable  of  maintaining  a 
fiimiiy  in  comfort.  In  this  country,  cottage-farming  is  chiefly  practiced  among  the 
miners  iu  Cornwall,  who  at  first  received  leases  of  their  coarse  unreclaimed  land  at  Ss.Sd. 
— 68.  per  acre,  the  lease  to  last  for  three  lives.  These  patches  of  from  three  to  five  acres 
number  over  6,000,  and  have  increased  g^reatly  in  value.  In  Orkney  and  ShetUnd,  some 
of  Sutherlandshire,  and  much  of  the  Western  isles  of  Inverness  and  Argyleshire,  spade- 
culture  is  quite  common,  and  when  properly  done  is  a  thorough  means  of  cultivation. 
In  Lincolnsliire,  especially  on  tbe  iile  of  Axholme,  the  same  system  exists.    Tbe  suo- 
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0CS8  of  small-fsTmhig  depends  On  two  cwrteB— >the  in^xpeneiveness  of  the  stoeking  and; 
implements,  and  the  superior  fertility  of  the  soil  when  dug.  The  implements  required 
are-^pades  and  digging-forks  of  different  sizes,  hoes,  mkea,  scythe,  reaping-liookii, 
flail,  liay-fork,  wheel-i>aiTow,  and  a  few  other  implements  equally  inexpensive;  tlie 
steading  consists  of  the  cottage,  a  cow-shed  (for  one  or  two  cows),  and  a  pi^-sty;  the 
stock,  of  cows,  pies,  and  poultry,  besides  household  furniture.  The  superiority  of  Uia 
spade  over  the  plow  rests  on  its  deeper  cultivation ;  on  its  not  forming  a  hard  iaiper- 
meiible  cnist  on  the  surface  of  the  subsoil,  as  the  plow  does;  on  its  more  tiiorough 
subdivision  of  the  soil;  and  on  its  more  effective  burying  of  weeds.  Besides  the  tretM- 
ing  of  the  land  by  the  liorses'  feet  is  avoided.  As  a  conclusive  instance  of  this,  may  be 
given  a  sketch  of  the  system  pursued  by  tlirs  rev.  Mr.  Smith  of  Lois-Weedon,  Kortk- 
aniptousbire,  with  its  results.  Mr.  8mith  drilled  wheat  in  the  usual  manner,  dug  the 
intervals  two  spits  deep,. so  ns  gmduully,  year  by  year,  to  bring  up  more  and  more  of 
the  subsoil,  and  by  caniful  keeping  down  of  weeds,  repeated  stirring  of  the  soil,  and 
sowing  the  next  crop  in  the  intervals  between  the  rows  of  the  former,  he  succeeded,  at  a 
total  expense  of  £3  149.  per  acre,  in  obtaining  a  profit  of  £8  per  acre.  Mr.  Smith  also 
sowed  wheat  in  strips  of  three  rows,  with  twelve  inches  between  the  rows,  and  intervali 
of  three  feet  between  the  strips;  and  by  dint  of  thorough  digging  and  trenching  between 
the  rows  with  the  spade,  he  succeeded  for  14  successive  years  in  producing  36  bushelsof 
wheatannually,  without  the  application  of  a  particle  of  manure.  Similar  experiment* 
have  been  made  with  success  at  iiothamstead  in  Herts,  by  Mr.  Lawes,  who  found,  how- 
ever, that  proper  and  suiflcieut  manuriug  almost  doubled  the  crop.  The  subject  of  cot- 
tage-faiToing  deserves  serious  attention  in  connection  with  the  movement  for  ameliorat- 
ing the  condition,  and  preventing  the  decrease,  of  the  rural  population  of  the  country. 
It  is  receiving  such;  there  is  a  growing  feeling  among  landlords  in  favor  of  increasing 
t^e  number  of  crofts,  and  thereby  inducing  the  best  laborers  to  remain  in  their  native 
country,  instead,  as  has  been  too  much  the  case,  of  emigrating. 

SFADIX.    See  Spathe. 

BrAflSOLEI'TO.    SceRiBEiu. 

SFA'EIS  (the  same  with  Sipahi,  or  Sepoy  q.v.)  were  the  cavaliers  furnished  by  the 
holders  of  milltni-y  fiefs  to  the  Turkish  army,  and  formed  the  e/ife  of  its  cavalry.  The 
ppahis,  along  with  the  Janizaries  (q.v.)  owe  their  organization  primarily  to  Orchan,  th« 
second  of  the  Ottoman  siiltnns,  finally  to  sultan  Amurath  I. ;  and  when  levied  en  mam, 
could  number  140,000,  but  such  a  levy  was  very  seldom  called  for.  In  the  field,  they  were 
divided  into  two  classes,  distiiigviished  by  the  color  (red  and  yellow)  of  their  standards; 
one  cla^s  had  pistols  and  carbine,  the  other  a  bow  and  arrows,  and  both  carried  a  saber, 
fance,  Kaijend,  or  javelin.  They  were  excellent  irregular  troops;  but  vihen  European 
organization  was  introduced  into  the  Turkish  army,  they  were  replaced  (1836)  by  regu- 
lar horse.  At  the  present  time,  the  French  have  numerous  regiments  of  spnhis,  raised 
from  among  the  native  tribes  of  Algeria  and  from  France  in  about  equal  proportions; 
the  dress,  especially  of  the  indigenous  soldiers,  partakes  very  much  of  the  Arab  char- 
acter. Tlie  natives  arc  allowed  to  rise  to  any  grade  below  that  of  capt. ;  but  all  the 
superior  ofBcers  aie  of  Frencli  descent.    Sec  Zouaves. 

•  8PAIGHT,  Richard  Dobbs.  about  1745-180S;  b.  Ireland;  educated  at  Glasgow 
university;  emigrnted  to  North  Carolina  shortly  before  the  revolution,  and  fought  on 
tlie  American  side.  He  was  a  member  of  congress,  1783-88,  and  1798-1801,  and  of  the 
constitutional  convention  of  1787.  From  1788  to  1786  he  was  the  governor  of  Nortk 
Carolina.    Spaight  was  killed  in  a  duel  with  one  John  Stanley. 

SFAIX  (Span.  Eispatia),  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  occupying  the  larger  portion,  of  tbe 
great  peninsula  which  forms  the  s.w.  corner  of  the  European  continent,  reaching  further 
8.  tlinn  any  other  European  country,  and  further  w.  than  any  except  Portugal.  It 
is  bounded  on  th«  n.  by  tbe  bay^of  Biscay  and  by  France,  from  which  it  is  sq>aratcd 
by  the  mountain  ridge  of  tbe  Pyrenees;  on  the  e.  and  s.  by  the  Mediterranean  and 
Atlantic;,  and  on  the  w.  bv  the  Atlantic  and  Portugal.  Greatest  length,  from  Fuen- 
tirrabia  on  the  n.  to  Tarifa  on  the  s.  560  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  from  cape  Finiateni 
(Laiid'.s  End),  the  extreme  point  on  the  w..  to  cape  Creuze,  the  extreme  pomt  on  the  e., 
about  650  miles;  average  breadth  about  380  miles.  Area,  including  the  Baleario  (q.v.} 
and  Can.-iry  isles,  196.031  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  16,835,506.  The  country,  including  Um 
Balearic  and  Canary  Lsles.  wos  divided  in  1834  into  49  modem  provinces,  though  the 
former  division,  into  14  kingdoms,  states,  or  provinces,  is  still  sometimes  used.  The 
following  is  a  tabic  of  the  ancient  states,  and  of  the  modern  provinces  into  which  thej 
have  been  divided,  with  their  areas  and  populations,  according  to  tbe  most  recent^; 
published  estimates — those  of  1870: 
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Spadlx. 


Ancient  ProTlncea. 


MawCAsmA 
La  Kakcba. 

Out  Castiu. 

Laoir. 

Oauoia. 
zstbuudcsa. 

AiniAI.U8IA. 
HCBOU. 

Vauucia. 

ARAGOIf. 
O.TAL01IU. 

Jojuam. 


Modern  Provlnceg. 


LoGprono 

Santander 

Sorfa 

|!X'*;.--v;;.v;;.v:; 

Palencia 

VaUadoIld 

{Leon 

Zamora 

'Salamanca 

lOviedo 

iCoiuna 

Lugo   

Orense 

iPonteredra 

iBadajos 

Caceres.., 

SevlUe 

eadis 

BoelTa  , 

Cordova. 

Jaen 

Oranada 

Almeila 

Ha]a2a 

Hun& 

Albacete 

Valencia 

Alicante ., 

CaateUon  de  la  Plana. 

Saragossa 

Hneaca 

Teruel 

Barcelona 

Tarra^na 

Lerida 

Oerona 

Navarre 

Biscay 

Oulpuxeoa 

AUva 


Total. 


Balearic . 
Canaries  . 


General  Total.. 


AreainEiurligh 
Square  Ulles. 


5,58e.3 
4,889.8 
6,72S.» 
7,34D.S 
S.OSl.O 
1,945.1 

e,iia7 

S,8St.S 
I;T18.8 
«,981.7 
8,1S8.S 
8,042.7 
e,166.» 
4,135.6 
4,940.0 
4,091.8 
8,078.8 
8,ffl7.3 
i!;788.7 
1.789.3 
8,687.8 
8,018.9 
B,S!95.5 
2,809.8 
4(12^.4 
6,190.1 
6,184.2 
4,987.6 
8,802,6 
.2.623.7 
4.477.9 
6,071.8 
4,85a2 
2,098.8 
2,446.6 
6,607.4 
6,878.6 
6,491.2 
2,965.3 
2,451.4 
4,774.8 
2,271.9 
4.046.8 
648.6 
737.7 
1,206.3 


191,110.8 


1,786.7 
8,188.6 


196,081.1 


Population 
.  in  18?). 


487,488 
342,273 
206,(08 
286,781 
264,649 


16,282,423 


289,225 
388,869 


16,886,606 


Colonies. 

ArealnB^nsUsh 
Square  Hues. 

Population. 

I.— Akeeioa. 
Cnbs 

48,2!S 
3,644 

66,103 
907 
413 

483 

1,414,606     ' 

PortRloo 

646,862 

a— Asu. 

4,81»,288  . 

2e!ooo 

Carpline  island  and  Palaos 

^610 

m.— AnucA. 

^E00 

Total 

111,073 

6,419,389 

Coant-Une. — The  entire  perimeter  of  the  country  is  3,080  English  m.,  and  the  coast- 
line, exclusive  of  windings,  Ir  1817  in.  long,  of  which  712  m.  are  formed  by  the  Mediter- 
TSttean,  and  906  m.  by  the  Atlnntic.  The  n.  coast,  from  Fuentemvbia  w.  to  cape  Orte- 
gal,  is  unbrolcen  by  any  considerable  indentation.  A  wall  of  rqcks,  varying  in  heisht 
from  80  to  800  ft',  runs  along  this  shore;  but  tlie  water,  which  contains  considerable 
depth  close  to  the  beacli,  is  not  interrupted  to  any  unusual  extent  by  islands  or  rocks. 
U.  K.  33n.-« 
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The  tt.w.  coftst,  from  cape  Ortegal  s.  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mlnho^'Wfatdi'wn- 
rates  the  Spanish  proviuce  of  6i9.1icia  from  Portu^ral — though  rock-bound,  is  less  de- 
vated,  and  us  much  more  broken  than' the  shores  washed  by  the  bay  of  Biscay;  aud  the 
indentations,  the  chief  of  which  are  Noya  Arosa  and  Vigo  bays,  form  secure  and  spa- 
cious harbors.  From  the  mouth  of  tlie  Guadiana,  on  the  s.,  to  tlie  strait  of  QibralUir, 
the  coast-iine,  though  well-defined,  is  low,  sandv,  and  occosioually  swampy.  From 
Gibraltar  to  cape  Paloe  the  shores,  which  are  backed  in  part  b^  the  mountam-range  of 
the  Sierra  Kevada,  are  rocky  aud  high  (though  flats  occur  at  intervals),  are  unbroken 
b^  indentations.  And  cdniprise  only  two  barters,  those  of  Cartages  and  Malaga.  A 
low,  and  for  the  most  part  sandy,  coast  extends  n.  from  cape  Pales,  rising  into  rocky 
cliffs  and  bluffs  in  the  vidinity  of  Dehio,  but  extending  in  sandy  flats  from  Deoia  to  the 
niouth  of  the  Ebro.  f'rbm  the  mouth  of  this  river,  n.  to- the  frontier  of  France,  the 
coast  is  alternately  liigh  and  low,  and  its  principal  harlwrs  are  Barcelona  and  Rosas. 

Surface  and  Hydrograpliy. — The  compactness  aud  the  isolation  of  this  country,  snd 
its  position  between  two  seas,  tlie  most  famous,  and  commercially  the  most  important 
iu  the  world,  are  not  more  in  its  favor  than  the  character  of  its  sjj^ace,  which  is  more 
diversified  than  that  of  any  other  country  iu  Europe  of  equal  extent  Au  imn^ense  pla- 
teau, the  loftiest  in  the  continent,  occupies  the  central  regions  of  Spain,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  n.  and  w.  by  mountainons  tracts,  and  on  the  n.e.  by  the  valley  of  the  Ebro;  on 
the  e.  by  tracts  of  land  frequently  low,  but  in  some  parts  traversed  by  hill-ranges;  on 
the  s.  by  the  valley  of  the  Guadalquivir,  which  intervenes  between  it  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada  (q.v.).  This  great  plateau  rises  to  the  height  of  from  2,000  to  8,000  ft.,  and 
occupies  upward  of  90,000  sq.m.,  or  about  half  of  the  entire  area  of  the  country.  The 
whole  of  the  Pyrenean  peninsula  is  divided  by  Spanish  geographers  into  7  mouutoin 
ranges,  of  which  the  chief  are:  1.  The  Cantabrian  mountains  (q.v.)  and  the  Pyrenees 
(q.v.),  forming  the  most  northern  range;  8.  The  Sierra  de  Guadarraraa,  separating  Leon 
awl  Old  Castile  from  Estremadura  and  New  Castile,  and  rising  in  the  peak  of  Penalara 
7,764  ft.  above  sea-level;  3.  The  Monies  de  Toledo,  forming  a  part  of  tlie  watershed 
between  the  Tagus  and  the  Guadiana;  4.  The  Sierra  Morena  (q.v.),  between  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Guadiana  and  Guadalquivir;  S.  The  Sierra  Nevada  (q.v. V  ruunin^;  paral- 
lel with  the  sliorcs  of  the  Mediterranean,  througli  southern  Murcia  and  Andalusia,  and 
rising  in  its  clilef  summits  to  loftier  elevations  than  are  found  in  any  mountain-system 
of  Europe,  except  that  of  theAlps..  The  several  mountaiu-ridges,  or  as  they  are  mud, 
Corditterat  of  Spain,  have  a  general  e.  and  w.  direction,  and  between  them  run,  in  the 
same  direction,  the  nearly  parallel  valleys  or  basins  of  the  ^^reat  rivers  of  the  country, 
the  Douro,  Tagus,  Guadiana,  and  Gaudalquivir,  each  of  which  ia  described  ia.its  proper 
place. 

C.imate  and  SdU. — The  climate  of  Spain,  owing  to  the  extent  and  configuration  of  the 
country,  is  exceedingly  various.  In  the  n.w.  (maritime)  provlDces,  it  is  damp  andnhiy 
daring  the  gre'ater  part  of  the  year;  at  Madrid,  which  is  situated  about  11°  a.  of  London, 
and  only  5°  n.  of  the  shores  of  Africa,  winters  have  occurred  of  sucli  severity,  that  senti- 
nels, while  on  duty,  have  been  frozen  to  death;  while  the  s.  and  e.  provinces  are  warm 
iu  winter,  aud  are  exposed  to  burning  winds  from  the  s.,  and  to  an  almost  tropical  best 
in  summer.  Both  apcient  and  modem  geoghiphers  have  adopted  difference  of  climate 
as  the-rule  for  dividing  the  peninsula  into  tracts  distinct  as  well  in  soil  and  vegetation  as 
in  temperature.  Of  these  tracts  or  zones  the  first  and  most  northern  may  be  considered 
as  embracing  Galicia,  Asturias,  the  Basque  provinces,  Navarre,  Catalunia,  and  the 
northern  districts  of  Old  Castile  aud  Aragon.  In  tliis  tract  the  winters  are  long,  and  tlie 
springs  and  autumns  rainy,  while  u.  ana  n.e.  winds  blow  cold  from  the  snow-covered 
Pyrenees.  The  country,  which  alternates  with  hill  and  dale,  is  plentifully  watered  by 
streams  rich  in  fish,  and  meadows  yielding  rich  pastura^  alraund.     Corn   scarcely 

~  ripens  in  the  more  exposed  districts,' but  grain  crops  of  aU  kinds  are  produced  in  others, 
as  well  as  cider,  wine,  and  valuable  timber.  The  middle  zone  ia  formed  mainly  br  the 
great  central  plateau,  and  embraces  northern  Valencia,  New  Castile,  Leon,  and  Estre- 
madura, with  the  8.  parts  of  Old  Castile  and  Aiagon.  The  climate  of  the  gicat  part  of 
tills  region  is  pleasant  only  in  spring  and  autumn.  Throughout  the  chilly  winter,  the 
treeless  table-lands  are  over-swept  by  violent  tempests,  and  in  summer  are  burned  up  by 
tlie  sun.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  com  and  wine  are  most  abundantly  produced. 
The  southern  or  Btetican  zone,  comprising  the|  rich  country  that  extends  between  tbei 
southern  wall  of  the  cetvtijal  plateau  and  the -Mediterranean  shore^^acludes  Andalusia, 
Muicia,  and  southern  Valencia.  The  stony  rampart  on  nie  n.  protects  it  from  the  chilly 
windA  of  the  cehtral  zone;  but  it  is  unprotected' against  the  hot  wiads  (the  Soiana,  see 

'  Simoon^  which  in  summer  blow  n.  from  Africa,  aud  render  this  oeasou-iutokiabie  to 
northern  Europeans.  Here  the  winter  is  temperate,  and  the  spring  and  autumn  deligh^ 
ful  beyond  description.    The  descent  from  the  cold  and  mountainous  centml  n^ons^  to 

.  this  tractiof  tropical  heat  and  fertility  affords  a  most  striking  contrast.    The  sou,  which 

.  is  artiflcii^y  Irrigated,  is  well  adapteid  to  agriculture  and  the  cultivation  of  beat-loTiDZ 
fruits.  The  products  comprise  sugar,  cotton,  and  rice,  and  the  orange,  lemon,  and 
date. 

Uaterial  Revival  of  Spain;  PopuHoMon;  and  DittrSnUion  of  Land. — Owing  to  a  num- 
ber of  causes,  Spain,  at  one  time  the  most  opulent  kingdom  in  Europe,  had  in  the  18th 
c.  l^jtaed  into  a  state  of  complete  stagnation;  the  spirit  of  euteixvise  seemed  extinct,  and 
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ease  and  squalor  to  bo  t>i«fciTed  to  labor  and  affluence.  Before  the  eommenceineDt  of 
the  present  cootury,  however,  the  country  began' to  throw  oB  Its  lethar^,  and  since  that 
time  the  rate  at  which  it  has  been  advancing  toward  a  healthy  condition  of  active  life 
has  become  gradually  accelerated.  Since  1851  the  onward  movement  of  the  nation  has 
been  as  rapid  as  that  of  any  of  the  great  European  powers.  The  populiitioa  has  greatly 
increased,  and  is  increasing;  agriculture,  previously  stagnant,  is  now  carried  on  with 
activity  and  success;,  manufactures  are  miiltiplying  rapidly;  and  railways,  of  which  in 
the  beginning  of  1848,  not  a  mile  had  been  coiisiructed,  are  now  in  process  of  being  laid 
out  between  all  the  great  centers- of  population — 8,610  m.  having  been  completed  in 
1675.  A  view  of  the  increase  of  the  population,  the  first  basis  of  power,  will  afford  an 
index  of  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  estimates  of  the  population  of 
Spain  for  various  periods  between  the  be^nning  of  the  ISth  c.  and  the  middle  of  the 
loth  c.  vary  considerably;  but  it  is  certam  that  there  was  a  gradual  decrease  of  froin 

'2,000,000  to  8,000,000  of  inhabitants  between  the  years  1500  and  1700.     With  regard  to 

'  later  times,  we  have  the  following  autlteniic  statement: 

Year.  Population. 

1768 9,169,999 

1797 10,541,221 

1857 15,404,840 

1860 16,678,586 

1870 > 16.885,506 

It  thus  appears  that  in  about  a  century  the  population  of  Spain  has  increased  over  7,000,000. 
Comparing  the  census  of  May,  1857,  with  that  of  Dec.,  1870,  we  find  that  tlie  provinces 
in  which  Uie  popuhition  has  moat  lar^lv  increased  are  Madrid,  Barcelona,  Foutevedra, 
Seville,  Cadiz,  Valencia,  Alicante,  Oviedo,  Ziiragoza,  Jaen,  and  Quadalajara.  These  are 
for  the  most  part  maritime  provinces,  or  such  as,  from  their  vicinity  to  the  coast,  have 
facilities  for  communication  with  the  sea;  .and,  this  being  the  case,  it  may  be  fairly 
argued  tliat  the  rapid  extension  of  the  rsilwaiy  system  now  going  on,  will — besides  act- 
ing favorably  on  the  whole  kingdom — have  a  specially  benefteial  effect  upon  the  interior 
provinces.  In  agriculture  as  well  as  in  population,  Uie  onw|u^  movement  has  been 
remarkable.  The  vast  mountains  of  the  country  affording  for  the  most  part  only  scanty 
crops  of  herbage,  are  utilised  as  pasture-grounds,  and  are  divided  into  large  farms.  But 
in  the  warm  and  fertile  plains,  especially  in  localities  where  water  is  abundant,  the 
farms  are  small.  In  1860  there  were  8,426,088  farms  of  all  sizes,  of  which  750,000  were 
occupied  by  tenants,  and  the  others  by  proprietors.  Over  40  per  cent  of  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  kingdom  is  still  uncultivated. 

Origin  of  the  People. — Tlie  Spaniards  are  a  mixed  race,  and  Imve  sprung  from  a  greater 
vAriety  of  stocks  than  any  other  European  nation.  The  bulk  of  the  people  is  doubtless 
descended  in  the  n)atn  from  the  oncient  Oeltiberian  occupants  of  the  peninsula.  At  an 
early  time,  however,  there  were  extensive  Phenician  and  Carthaginian  settlemonts  in 
'  Spain,  especially  on  the  castdm  sea  Imavd.  Later,  the  country  was  penetrated  with 
Bonfan  elements,  and  was  Romanized  Uirougbout,  save  in  the  Basque  (q.v.)  country, 
where  the  ancient  speech  still  liv^s  on  Intact.  Oothlc  iuTasions  left  a  large  Germanic 
strain  in  the  blood  of  Spain,  which  may  yet  be  plainly  traced  in  the  hill-country  of  the 
ii.e.  The  Arab  conauerors  of  Spain  planted  themselves  too  firmly  on  Spanish  soil  to  be 
utterly  expelled;  and  the  Moriscoes  (see  Moors)  are  still,  to  the  number  of  60,000.  easily 
distiiigulgliable  by  their  tongue  and  other  peculiitfities.  In  the  a,  nnd  center  Gipsies 
(Oitanos)  are  numerous,  and  there  are  some  Jews.  One  result  of  this  CMomingling  of 
races  mny  be  seen  in  tlte  strongly  marked  provincial  peculiarities  of  Spain,  extending 
not  merely  to  di.ilectal  differences,  but  to  pliysique,  character,  and  amusements.  The 
Custilbin  IS  the  literary  'language  of  Spain ;  the  Andaluslan  diverges  somewhat  broadly 
from  it;  in  Catalonia,  Valencia,  and  on  the  Balearic  isles,  the  prevailing  dialect  is  closely 
allied  to  Provencal;  while  in  the  Basque  provinces  the  old  tongue  Ja^still  in  universal 
use  among  the  people.  Until  lately  (see  Fuebos),  the  Basques  enjoyed  quite  peculiar 
privities  as  to  local  government  and  administnitipn.  In  spite  of  great  local  differences 
of  character,  the  Spaniard  is  generally  temperate,  and  bis  few  wants  are  easily  satisfied. 
He  requires  a  daily  siesta,  is  not  vei^  energetic  by  nature,  loves  music,  dancing,  and  the 
bull-flght,  and  is  not  averse  to  intrigue  and  the  use  of  weapons.  Even  Ami(l  poverty 
and  squalor,  native  dignity  never  forsakes  him.  The  bouses  are  generally  poorly 
furnished  and  uncomfortable,  and  often  far  from  cleanly. 

Religion. — Till  very  lately,  the  Itoman  Catholic  faith,  to  wliidi  almoat  all  the  nation 
Adheres,  was  the  only  creed  tolerated  by  law.  There  are  9  archbishoprics,  61  suffragan 
bishoprics,  and  4  unattached  bisbbprics.  Before  the  suppression  of  the  montisteries 
in  1888,  about  one-flfth  of  the  whole  nation  was  engaged  in  the  service  of  tiie  church. 

Oeeupalion*  ef  th»  P»ple. — Agriculturists,  Uborers,  miners,  artisans,  shepherds,  and 
sailors  constitute  two-thinis  of  the  population ;  one-seventli  is  composed  of  merchants 
and  tradesmen;  another  seventh  of  officials,  the  army,  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  nuns, 
beggars,  and  prisoners.  The  nobilitv  is  very  numerous;  the  lower  nobility,  mostly  quite 
poor,  counting  nearly  1,600,000  kitUugoi.  Beggars  are  almost  as  numerous,  owing  portly 
to  the  large  number  of  l)enevolent  institutions.  In  1860  nearly  600,000  persons  were 
maintained  in  1028  charitable  iastitutiona. 
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ProduelioM,  Commeru,  Export»andImport$,  ete. — T&e  total  imports  of  Spain,  inda- 
ding bullion  aad  specie,  in  tlie  years  1868-74,  arcraged  19 millions  sterling  per  annum: 
vrhile  the  exports  averaged  12  millions  sterling.  Tlie  countries  with  which  Spain  trades 
most  extensively  are  France,  Grettt  Britain,  puba,  British  possessions,  and  the  United 
States;  and  of  these  countries,  Glreat  Britain  receives  the  great  bulk  of  its  exports, 
while  France  (owing,  probaby,  to  tlie  vicinity  of  that  country)  supplies  more  m  ttie 
imports  of  Spain  than  any  otlier  state.  The  foreign  trade  of  tlie  .country  is  carried  an 
most  extensively  at  the  following  ports,  which  are  set  down  in  the  cmlerof  their  impor- 
tance: Barcetona,  Cadiz,  Santander,  Alicante,  Malaga,  Valencia,  Bilbao,  Cartagena,  San 
Setmstian,  Elizondo,  and  Irun.  The  principal  articles  imported  are,  in  the  order  of  their 
importance,  sugar,  yam,  woolen  fabrics,  raw  cotton,  iron,  machinery,  coals,  and  dried 
flsb;  the  chief  articles  exported  are — wine,  metals,  dried  fruit.ilour,  bullion,  green  fruits, 
olive  oil,  minerals,  wool,  grain,  vegetables  and  seeds,  cork,  and  salt. 

The  total  imports  from  Spain  into  the  United  Kingdom  were,  in  1876,  valued  at 
£8.660,953;  in  1876,  at  £8,768,146;  in  1877,  at  £10,842,007.  The  exports  from  tbe  Uni- 
ted Kingdom  to  Spain  amounted,  in  1875  to  £4,  294,490;  in  1876,  to  £4,796,498;  in  1877 
to  .£4  267,214.  The  wine  i:  iported  hither  from  Spain  in  1875  was  valued  at  £2,122,127; 
in  1876  at  £2,076,588;  and  iu  1877  at  £2,017,112.  In  1877,  £467,800  worth  of  SpanisU 
copper  was  imported;  £1,671,272  of  lead;  £488,840  value  of  cattle;  £816,586  of  wheat; 
and  near  £90,000  of  cork.  About  5,000,000  gallons  of  olive  oil  are  annually  produced 
in  the  coHntry,  of  whidi  quantity  the  half  is  exported  Almonds,  grapes,  nuts,  oranges, 
lemons,  and  raisins  are  also  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  iinmensu  quantities. 

The  cotton  mannfacturee  oi  ^Mdn  have  been  making  considerable  advance,  and  silk 
stuffs  are  largely  fabricated.  The  principal  cotton  factories  are  at  Barcelona.  Excellen  t 
paper  is  made  at  Toloas  aiid  Valladolid,  and  in  the  last  named  town  there  are  a  few 
minor  manufactures.  All  the  manufactures  of  tobacco,  arms,  and  gunpowder  are  carried 
on  by  the  government  exclusively.  Though  neither  the  agricultural  nor  the  mineral 
resources  of  Spain  are  properly  developed,  much  progress  has  been  evident  of  late  years, 
chiefly  in  mining.  Lead,  copper,  and  tin  are  abundant;  quicksilver  is  wrouglit;  .and 
'  tiiere  are  large  deposits  of  good  coal  and  iron  ore.  The  last;  however,  are  so  imper- 
fectly worked,  that  great  quantities  of  iron  and  coal  are  imported  from  Belgium  «ud 
'  England. 

In  1877  the  mercantile  marine  of  Spain  consisted  of  2,91S  sea^gmng  vessels  (of  whicb 
S80  were  steamers),  with  a  total  burden  of  557,820  tons.  Tbe  namberof  Spanish  vessels 
that  entered  British  ports  in  1875  was  485,  of  ^5.577  tons. 

Hail/ieayi  and  Boadi. — In  Oct.,  1848,  tlic. first  Spanish  railway,  18m.  in  length,  from 
Barcelona  to  Mataro,  was  thrown  open  to  the  public,' and  by  the  beginning  of  1875,  3,^0 
m.  of  railway  were  open  for  traffic,  and  in  the  same  year  1264  m.  were  in  course  of  cod- 
struction.  The  whole  of  the  Spanish  railway«  belong  to  private  companies.  In  1858. 
6,164  m.  of  public  roads  had  been  constructed;  iu  1868,  the  length  of  public  roads  was 
8,894  miles.  Tbe  number  of  letters  that  passed  through  the  post-office  in  1857  h°ss  88,- 
704,788;  in  1874  the  number  had  increased  to  75,300,000.  In  1874  there  were  in  opera- 
tion in  Spain  7,610  m.  of  electric  telegraph.  In  1857  there  were  47  lighthouses  in  Spain, 
and  16  in  process  of  constructionr  in  1863  there  were  102  light-houses,  and  84  in  prooees 
of  construction. 

Army. — Official  returns  for  the  year  1876  state  the-  active  strength  of  the  army  «b 
161,668,  of  whom  60,000  were  infantiy,  li,000  were  cavalry,  12,000  were  engineers  Mod 
artillerymen,  the  rest  consisting  of  the  guardia  etml  (genaarmerie),  militia,  earabin«rt>», 
and  the  reserve. 

Jfavy.— The  navy  coneistcd  (at  the  end  of  June  1876)  of  89  Teasels  (81  being  steam 
Tassels),  carrying  in  all  914  guns. 

Hevenve  cmd  BtpenMtwre. — The  entire  revenue  of  Spain,  for  the  floancial  year  begin- 
ning July  1,  1874,  and  ending  June  80, 1875,  was  609,541.141  pesetas,  equivalent  to  about 
£24,881,600.  The  expenditure  for  the  same  year  was  605,126,669 pesetas,  or  about£a4.- 
205,000.     The  public  debt  amounted  iu  1875  to  £376,000,000. 

Edueation. — In  1861,  there  were,  according  to  calculation,  22,817  schools,  attended 
by  839,182  scholars;  in  1868,  the  number  of  scholars  had  risen  to  1,251,663.  There  are 
ten  universities  in  Spain,  in  Madrid,  Barcelona,  Oranads,,  Oviedo,  Salamanca,  Seville, 
Santiago,  Valencia,  Vailadolid,  and  Zaragoza.  Of  the  whole  population  of  1860,  8.139.- 
921  could  read  and  write,  and  apart  from  them,  706|77S  cuiild  read;  and  although  tbe 
state  of  education  indicated  by  these  flgures  does  not  seem  to  be  advanced,  it  is  a  fact 
to  be  remembered  that  14  years  before— in  1846 — only  1,898,288  could  read. 

BUbir}/. — Sp4in,  the  Spania,  Hitpania,  and  Iberia  of  the  Qreeks,  and  known  to  t^ 
Romans  by  the  same  names,  was  inhabited  at  the  peiiod  at  which  it  first  receives 
historical  mention,  by  a  people  deriving  their  origin  from  different  races.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  originally  inhabiteof  by  a  distinct  race  called  Iberians;  upon  whom, 
however,  a  host  of  Celts  are  supposed  to  have  descended  from  the  PvreneeB,  In  tbe 
earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  record,  these  two  races  had  already  coalesced  and 
formed  tbe  mixed  nation  of  the  Celtiberians,  who  were  massed  chiefly  in  tbe  center  of 
the  peninsula,  in  the  western  districts  of  Lusitania,  and  on  tlie  n.  coasts.  In  tbe 
Pyrenees  and  along  the  e.  coast,  were  to  be  found  pure  Iberian  tril>es,  wliile  unmizctl 
Celtic  tribes  occupied  the  n.w.    In  Bcetica  (Andalusia)  there  was  a  large  admixture  of 
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the- PhanicUn  element,  and  OB.thes.  and  e.  coaaU,  numerous  PhcDtcian,  CartbagiDian, 
Rhodiao,  and  other  colonies.  A  portion  of  the  a.  coast,  called  Tartessus  by  the  Greeks, 
tbe  TarshisU  of  Scripture,  was  much  frequented  for  its  mineral  riclies  by  tue  Fboeuictaa 
merchantmen,  and  llic  "ships  of  Tnrshish"  were  as  distinct  a  section  of  the  Tyriaa 
mercantile  marine,  as  were  the  Spanish  culleons  of  the  16th  c.,  or  our  own  Indlamen  ot 
^ore  recent  times.  But  tbe  bond  which  connected  tbe  Il)eriaos  and  the  Plienicians 
X)ras  purelv  of  a  commercial  chunicter.  About  the  middle  of  the  8d  c.  B.C.,  the  (Jurlha- 
giniaa  innuence  began  to  be  much  felt  in  Iberia,  and  a  considerable  tract  of<  territory 
was  brought  under  subjection  to  Carthage  by  Hamllcur  (q.v.),  who  founded  the  cily  of 
Barcelona.  During  the  next  eight  years,  the  Carthaginian  interest  was  advanced,  and 
ils  power  further  strengthened  by  Husdrubal  (q.v. — died  220  B.C.),  sou-in-law  of 
Hamilcar  who  founded  Carthago  Nova  (il>e  modem  Cartagena)  and  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  Romans  whereby  it  was  stipulated  tliat  he  should  not  advance  his  standards  n. 
of  the  Iberus  (Ebro).  Hannibal  (q.v.),  son  of  Humilcar,  and  the  greatest  of  all 
the  Cartkaginian  generals,  now  assumed  tbe  command  In  the  peninsula.  He  attacked 
and  destroyed  Saguntum  (q.v.),  and  thus  violated  tlie  treaty  made  between  his  father 
and  the  Romans.  The  destruction  of  Saguntum  was  the  cause  of  the  Second  Punic 
War,  for  the  principal  incidents  of  which  see  Casthaoe,  Rome,  Hannibal,  and  the 
SciPlos.  After  the  Romans  had  driven  the  Carthaginians  from  the  peninsula  in  206 
B.C.,  the  country,  was  erected  into  a  Roman  province,  consisting  of  two  political 
divisions — Hitpania  Oiterior  (Hither  ^ain)  iiicl|iding  tbe  eastern  apd  northern  districts 
or  tliose  nearest  to  the  center  of  the  Roman  Empire;  and  Hitpdnia  Ulterior  (Further 
8paiu)  including  the  districts  furthest  from  Rome,  or  the  soutliern  and  western  districts. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  25b.c.  that  the  Cantabri  and  Astures  in  the  extreme  north  of 
the  country,  laid  down  their  arms  to  Augustus.  After  jlho  country  bad  been  reduced  to 
subjection,  it  was  divided  into  the  three  provinces  of  Tarraconensis  (embracing  the 
norlhcrn  and  eastern  provinces).  Baetica  (Andalusia),  and  Lusitania  (Portugal  and  certain 
of  the  western  provmues).  This  division  of  the  countiy  lasted  till  the  reign  of 
Constantine  the  great  (q.v.),  (806-37).  From  the  time  of  the  complete  supremacy  of 
the  liomana  till  tlie  death  of  Constantine,  the  condition  of  Spain  was  eminently  pros- 
perous. The  inhabitants,  when  brought  under  tin  iron  rule  of  'the  empire,  were  forced 
for  the  time  to  desist  from  the  intestine -wars  in  which  it  had  been  their  habit  to  iBdulge, 
and  adopting  the  language,  laws,  and  manners  of  their  conquerors,  they  devoted 
themselves  to  industrial  pursuits,  and  increased  remarkably  both  in  wealth  and  in 
numbers.  Everywhere  throughout  the  country,  towns  of  a  purely  Roman  character 
rantng  up,  among  the  chief  of  which  were  Leon,  Emcrita  Augusta  (Merida),  Pax  Julia 
(Beja),  Cnssar  Augusta  (Zaragoza);  and  numerous  aqueducts,  bridges,  nmphiilieaters, 
etc,  were  built,  the  ruins  of  which  are  tho  wonder  of  the  modem  traveler.  Spain, 
thougii  obtained  at  enormous  coat  Itqth  in  treasure  and  human  life,  was  for  three 
centuries  tbe  richest  province  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Its  fertile  fields  formed  for  a 
considerable  time  the  granary  of  Rome,  and  from  its  metal-veined  sierras,  an  immense 
amotmt  of  treasure  in  gold,  silver,  etc..  flowed  into  the  Roman  coffers.  "Twenty 
thousand  pound-weight  of  gold,"  says  Gibbon,  "was  annually  i-eccivcd  from  the 
provinces  of  Austria  (Asturiits),  Gallcia,  and  Lusitania."  This  amount  of  wealth  was 
not  the  voluntary  offering  of  tbe  natives,  who  were  compelled  to  labor  in  their  mines 
for  the  benefit  oi  strangers;  an<l  thus  Spain,  in  the  early  ages,  was  the  type  of  Spanish 
America  in  tbe  15th  and  succeeding  centuries,  with  tbe  single  difference  that  in  the  first 
ca.sc  tbe  Spaniards  were  the  slaves,  and  in  the  second  tbey  were  the  slave-holders.  In 
409  A.D.,  hordes  of  bai,barians,  Alans,  Vandals,  and  Suevi,  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and 
swept  over  and  desolnted  the  penin-sula — tbe  Vandals  for  the  most  part  settling  in 
Bffitica,  tlie  Alans  in  Lusitania,  and  the  Suevi  in  Leon  and  Castile.  About  412,  the 
Visigoths  invaded  the  country,  and  their  king,  Athaulf,  who  acknowledged  a  nominal 
dei>cndence  on  the  Roman  emperor,  established  tbe  Gothic  monarchy  in  Catalonia.  See 
OOTirs.  Of  the  Visigoths — by  whom  the  Suevi  were  subjugated  (584),  the  Vandals  and 
Alans  expelled  (427)  from  the  countrv,  and  large  portions  of  G^nl  annexed  to  their 
Spanish  dominion — the  most  reniarliable  kings  were  Wallia  (415-18),  wlio  greatly 
extended  the  Gothic  monarchy;  Euric  (466-83),  who,  besides  increasing  his  territory, 
introduced  and  enforced  a  Ixniy  of  laws,  and  did  much  for  the  advancement  of  civiliza- 
tion in  Spain;  Wamba  (673-80),  who  built  a  fleet  for  tlic  protcclion  of  the  coasts:  and 
Roderic  (g-^-,).  who  wiis  trilled  at  Xeres  de  la  Frontera  in  711,  in  battle  with  the 
Moors.  The  iHittlc  of  Xcres  gave  the  Moors  almost  undisputed  mastery  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  SpViu,  as  well  as  of  the  outlying  Gothic  province  of  Septimania  (Li\ngiiedoc) 
in  Frnnce;  for  the  remnant  of  the  Qoths  betook  themsolvi's  to  the  highlands  of  Asturias, 
B'.trgos,  aiid  Biscay,  where,  in  a  region  which  throughout  had  enjoyed  more  liberty 
thiin  any  other  part  of  Spain,  they  maintained  their  imk-pc  ndcnce.    • 

Dyna-^ty  of  the  'Mo'iri. — Tiie  Aralw,  or,  as  they  arc  more  properly  termed,  the  Moors 
(q.v.),  held  Spain  for  the  first  few  years  of  their  rule,  as  a  ilependencv  of  the  province 
of  n.  .\frica;  but.  after  the  downfall  of  Muz--i  (q.v.),  and  his  son  AlMi-cl-aziz,  who  had 
been  the  <leputy-.covernor  of  Spain,  the  country  was  governed  (717)  by  emir»  appointed 
by  tlicralip'i  of  Damivscus.  The  favorite  sdiemc  pursued  by  tlie  Spanish  emirs  was  the 
exituiMioti  of  lUcir  conquests  into  Qnul,  to  the  neglect  of  the  rising  power  of  the  Goths 
in  Asturias;  they  also  took  the  Balearic  ishuids,  'Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  put  of  Apuli4 
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and  Calabria;  the  Mediterranean  was  infested  b7  their  fleets,  but  thdr  northward  progrtMi 
was  most  signally  checked  on  tlie  plain  of  Tours  by  Chaiies  Hartel  (q.v.)-  Anarchy  and 
bloodshed  were  prominent  features  of 'the  first  40  years  of  Mohammedan  rule  In  gpaitt. 
The  tealii,  or  local  governors  of  districts  and  provinces,  frequently  rel)elled  against  tii« 
emir,  and  drew  sword  against  each  other  according  as  ambition  or  animosity  dictated. 
Within  this  period  of  40  years,  no  fewer  than  30  emirs  bad  been  called  to  the  direCtiott 
of  affairs;  but  a  revolution  at  Damascus,  which  unseated  the  Oramiades,  and  i>Iaced'tbie 
Abbasid^  in  possession  of  the  caliphate,  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  misrule  in  Spain. 
The  last  of  the  emif«,  Jussaf,  was  in  favor  of  the  Abbasides,  but  the  vmUu  and  idea^iBem 
being  chiefly  of  theOmmiade  faction,  invited  one  of  this  family,  who  was  in  concealment 
among  the  Zeneta  Arabs  in  Bartmry,  to  become  an  indepenaent  caliph  in  Strain.  Sev 
Omuiades.  Thus  was  founded  the  eaUpfutte  of  Gordota,  from  which,  in  778,  the  V^hh^j* 
wrested  nil  its  possessions  n.  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  north-eastern  Spain  to  theEtero;  tlie 
latter  acquisition,  sultsequently  denominated  the  Bpanith  March,  bemg  alternately  in'  ths^ 
hands  of  the  Moors  and  dependent  upon  France. 

Chrittian  Kingdom*. — During  this  period  of  Moorish  domination,  the  small  indcpen-* 
dent  kihsdom  of  Asturias,  founded  by  Pelayo  (q.v.),  had  been  gprowing  in  power  »a& 
extent.  It  was  increased  by  Galicia  in  758,  and  by  parts  of  Leon  and  Castile  toward  tbe 
close  of  the  century.  In  758  a  second  independent  Christian  kingdom  was  founded  in 
Sobrarve,  nnd  increased  by  portions  of  Navarre  on  one  hand  and  Aragon  on  tlie  otlier, 
but  though  it,  along  with  the  French  Oascons,  aided  the  Moors  at  Roncesvalles  (q.v.X' 
it  was,  in  801,  agam  swallowed  up  by  the  caliphate  of  Cordova.  However,  8C  ye»V8 
afterward  a  Mavurrese  count,  cnstmg  off  his  allegiance  to  France,  founded  the  thitd 
Christian  kingdom,  that  of  Navarre  (q.v.),  which  from  tliis  time  easily  maintained  Kself^ 
owing  to  iis  situaiion,  in  independence  of  the  Moors.  The  kingdom  of  Asturias,  noir 
(900)  Leon,  was  for  a  long  time  distracted  by  bitter  and  bloody  strife  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  line,  and  with  its  neighbor  Navarre  would  have  fallen  an  easy  prey  Co 
the  powerful  Ommiades,  Iiad  not  the  latter  directed  their  chief  attention  to  the  subjugdr- 
tlon  of  Morocco ;  and  under  cover  of  this  relaxation  of  the  constant  warfare  bet^tten 
Moors  and  Christians,  another  independent  monarchy,  an  offshoot  from  Leoa,  w«ft 
founded  in  Castile  (988,  kingdom  in  1085),  which,  from  its  central  position,  and  conete^- 
quent  greater  facilities  for  expansion,  soon  became  the  most  powerful  of  the  Bpahfsli 
states,  especially  after  its  union  (temporary,  107^-1157),  in  1230,  with  Leon.  A  co«ri- 
sidenible  part  of  Aragnu  had  been  wrested  from  the  Moors  biy  Sancho  III.  (lOOO^W) 
of  Navarre,  and  at  his'  death  this  part  of  his  doipinions  passed  by  inheritance  to  hi^  son 
Bamiro,  who  added  to  it  the  districts  of  Sobrarve  and  Rilwgorza,  and  •  considemUe 
extent  of  country  which  he  conquered  from  the  common  enemy,  the  Moors.  This  king-- 
dom  of  Aragon  was  the  last  Christian  kingdom  formed  in  Spain ;  and  though  it  incrcMed 
bj  acquisitions  from  the  Moors,  yet  being  limited  by  Leon,  Castile,  and  Navarre  oiiom« 
Bide,. and  the  Spanish  March  (now  only  the  county  of  Catalonia  or  Barcelona)  on  tlie 
Other,  its  princes  aimed  at  maritime  power;  and  by  the  union,  through  the  marriage" <o(f 
the  count  of  Barcelona  with  queen  Petronilla,  of  the  Spanish  March  wilh  Aragon,. 
Uieans_  were  obtained  of  carryinz  out  this  policy,  and  the  spread  of  the  ArMvoewe 
dominion  to  Sicily  (q.v.),  Naples  (q.v.),  and  other  regions  bordering  on  the  Meditertm- 
nean,  was  the  consequence.  These  three  kmgdoms— Castile  and  Leon,  Navarre,  and 
Aragon — continued,  sometimes  in  combination  and  sometimes  separately,  to  waragainst 
their  common  enemy,  the  Moors — Castile  being,  from  its  greater  power  and  proximity, 
the  most  persistent  assailant,  and  Navarre,  for  the  opposite  reason,  the  least  so;  trnt 
whenever  the  arrival  of  fresh  levies  from  Africa,  or  the  accession  of  an  energetic  calipk 
threatened  serious  danger  to  any  one  of  the  three,  the  others  generally  came  to  its  aid. 

Tiie  extinction  of  the  Ommiades  in  Spain  in  1031,  and  the  disruption  of  the  caliphate 
info  the  minor  kingdoms  of  Cordova,  Seville,  Toledo,  Lisbon,  Zaragoza,  Tortosa,  Valen- 
cia, Murcia,  Badajos,  and  seven  others  of  less  note,  was  an  occurrence  by  which  tbe 
kings  of  Castile  and  Aragon  did  not  fail  to  benefit,  for  by  well.directed  and  iinremittlx» 
attacks  they  subdued  some,  rendered  others  tributary,,  the  kings  of  Portugal  also  on  thev 
side  gallantly  and  successfully  pursuing  the  same  policy ;  and  a  few  years  more  would 
tove  certainly  annihilated  Moorish  domination  in  Spain,  had  not  Mohammed  of  Cordova 
and  Seville,  bard  pressed  by  Alfonso  VI.  of  Leon  and  Castile,  about  the  close  of  tlie 
nth  c,  applied  for  aid  to  an  Arab  tribe,  whose  military  career  in  n.  Africa  had  been 
of  tlie  most  brilliant  character.  Tliis  tribe,  the  Almor.iviiles — i.e.,  men  devoted  to  the 
service  of  God — ^had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  provinces  of  Africa  and  Almasjreb, 
and  founded  the  empire  of  Morocco.  Responding  to  the  request  of  Mohammed,  tbe 
Almoravidescrcsscd  over  to  Spain,  defeated  the  king  of  Aragon  and  Castile,  and  recovered 
mu<^h  of  New  Castile.  Then,  turning  upon  'their  ally  Mohammed,  they  compelled  him 
to  yield  up  ^he  provinces  of  Cordova  nnd  Seville,  and  all  the  minor  Moorish  princes  to 
follow  his  example;  so  that,  in  1094,  the  Almoravide  sovereign  was  acknowledge<l  sole 
monarch  of  Mohammedan  -Sp»i.n.  The  power  of  this  tribe,  iiowevcr,  began  to  decline 
about  1180,  and  was  extinguished  by  the  Almohades  (q.v.),  a  fanatical  sect  of  Moham- 
medans, who  landed  in  Spain  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  c,  nnd  conquered  the  territories 
of  the  Mohammedans  in  Spain..  During  the  reign  of  tiie  third  monarch  of  this  dynasty 
took  place  the  liattle  between  the  combined  forces  of  Castile,  Leon,  Navarre,  Aragon, 
xnd  Portugal,  with  the  Moors,  in  which  the  former  gained  the  most  celebrated  victory 
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ewt  obtained  bv  theChriatiaiis  oTer  their  Moslem  foes,  the  latter' loaing,  according  to  the 
account  tnnamltted  to  the  pope,  100,000  killed  and  60,000  prisonere.    This  saoguiuary 
conflict,  fought  on  the  plains  of  Tulosa  Um  navat  de  Toloaa),  July  16,  .1212,  broke  toe 
^mohade  power  in  Spain,  as  that  of  Salamanca  (July  22,  1812),  almost  exactly  six 
ceniaries  afterward,  did  the  more  formidable  strength  of  Kapoleoa.     On  tlie  fail  of 
the  Alniohades,  Mohammed-ben- Alhamar,  the  kiugof  Jaen,  rose  to  the  first  place  among 
the  Mohammedan  princes,  and  founded  (1388)  the  kingdom  qf  Oranada.     The  king  of 
Gnmada  wiia  speedily  forced  to  become  a  vassal  of  Castile,  and  from  this  period  all 
danger  from  Moslem  power  was  over.    The  rest  of  tlie  historr  of  the  Spanish  kingdoms- 
bibfMe  their  union  is  undeserving  of  a  detailed. account.    The  Gastilian  court  was  tlie 
8<aei)e  of  almost  constant  domestic  strifes  and  rebellions,  varied  with  a  campaign  against 
Gbrauada  or  in  favor  of  the  monarch  of  that  kingdom  against  his  rebellious  vassals;  the 
OB^  prominent  monarchs  of  this  leingdom  being  Fenlinand  IIL,  who  confined  the 
lltoonbh  dominion  to  the  s.  of  Andalusia,  Alfonso  X.  (q.v.),  Alfonso  XI.,  Pedro  the. 
Cruel  (a.  v.),  and  queen  Isabella,  the  last  sovereign  of  Castile,  who  succeeded  her  brother 
Henry  IV.,  owing  to  a  widespread  belief  in  the  illegitimacy  of  the  latter's  daughter. 
Aragon,  on  the  other  hand,  was  almost  wholly  free  from  intestine  dissensions,  doubtless 
owing  so  the  interest  taken  by  the  Aragonese  monarchs  in  Italian  politics;  of  these  sov- . 
ereigns  Jayme  L  (1218-4^  conquered  Valencia  and  Majorca,  and,  first  of  all  the  Ara.  - 
gonese  lungs,  received  a  voluntary  oath  of  allegiance  from  his  subjects;  Pedro  III.  (1248-- 
86),  who  obtained  Sicily  (1282),  Minorca,  and  Iviaa;  Javme  II.,  who  conquered  Sasr 
dtaia  and  Corsica;  Alfonso  V.  (1416-68),  who  conquered  Naples;  and  Ferdinand  II. 
(q.v.),  the  Catholic,  the  last  sovereign  of  Aragon,  who,  by  marriage  with  Isabella,  queen 
of  Castile,  in  1469,  the  conquest  of  Granada  in  1492,  and  that  of  Navarre  in  1612,  united 
the  whole  of  Spain  (and  French  Navarre)  under  one  rule. 

-  The  year  1492,  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  witnessed  also  the  discovery  of 
America,  as  well  as  the  capture  of  Granada.  Spain  liad  now  become  consolidated  into 
one  empire,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  strait  of  Gibraltar,  civil  wars  were  at  an  end ;  and  . 
a  splendid  continent,  teeming  Mith  riches,  had  been  opened  up  for  Spanish  adventui;^  and 
QOterpflse.  But,  as  the  most  active'spirits  among  the  Spaniards'  now  crowded  to  the 
naw  world,  the  soil  of  Spain,  and  its  mineral  treasures,  botii  inexhaustible  sources  of. 
wrealthr-were  neglected  lor  the  riches  of  the  fancied  £1  Dorado,  where,  as  was  every- 
wbeee  believed,  gold  was  more  plentiful  than  iron  was  in  the  old  country.  Besides  the 
dntin  «pon  the  country  from  emigration,  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  and  Moors  was  pro- 
diK^ive  of  tlie  direst  results;  and  the  decline  of  the  splendid  Spanish  empire,  upon  which 
tbe  sun  even  then  never  set,  may  be  said  to  liave  had  its  origin  in  the  event  which  raised  the 
country  to  the  height  of  its  magnificence.  Charles  I.  (Charles  V.-  of  Germanv,  q.v.) 
sbooeMed  Ferdinand,  and  in  his  reign  Mexico  (q.v.)  and  Peru  (q.v.)  were  added  to  the 
possessions  of  Spain.  Philip  II.  (q.v.),  by  his  enormous  war  expenditure  and  mal- 
administration, laid  a  sure  foundation  for  the  decline  of  the  country.  Industry,  com- 
meroe,  and  agriculture,  may  be  said  to  faave  been  extinguished  at  the  expulsion  of  the 
Morisooes  (see  Moors)  ;  and  the  reigns  of  Philip  III.  and  Philip  IV.  witnessed  a  fearful  accel- 
eration in  the  decline  of  Spain  by  the  contests  with  .the  Dutch,  and  with  the  German 
Ffotcatants  in  the  thirty  years'  war,  the  intermeddling  of  Olivarez  ^q.v.)  in  the  affairs 
of  northern  Italy,  the  rebellion  of  the  Catalans,  whom  the  minister  wished  to  deprive  of 
tbeir  liberties,  the  wars  with  France,  and  the  rebellion  of  Portugal  (1640),  which  hnd 
been  united  to  Spain  by  Philip  II.  That  of  Charles  II.  was  still  more  unfortunate,  and 
the  death  of  the  latter  was  the  occasion  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  (see  BtTC- 
csesiov.  War  of).  Philip  V.  (q.v.)  was  the  first  of  the  Bourbon  djTiastv  who  occupied 
the  throne  of  Spain.  Under  Charles  III.  (1769-^),  a  -vyise  and  enlightenea  prince,  the  sec- 
ond great  revival  of  the  country  commenced;  and  tmde  and  commerce  bef^n  to  show 
signs  of  returning  activity.  During  the  inglorious  reign  of  Charles  IV.  (IT^lSOdX  who 
left  the  management  of  affairs  in  iSe  hands  of  the  inoapaUe  Godo^  (see  Alchsia),  a  war 
(1790-1802)  broke  out  with  Britain,  which  was  productive  of  nothing  but  disaster  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  by  the  pressure  of  tbe-French  another  arose  in  1804,  and  was  attended  with 
similar  ill  success.  Charles  abdicated  in  favorof  his  eldest  son,  the  prince  of  Asturias,  who 
ascended  the  throne  as  Ferdinand  VII.  Forced  by  Napoleon  to  resign  all  claims  to  the 
Spanish  crown,  Ferdinand  became  a  prisoner  of  the  French  in  the  year  of  his  accession,  and 
in  the  same  ^'ear  Joseph,  the  brother  of  the  French  emperor,  was  declared  king  of  Simin 
and  the  Indies,  and  set  out  for  Madrid,  to  assume  the  kingdom  thus  assign^  to  liim. 
But  before  this  time,  an  armed  resistance  had  been  oi^nized  throughout  the  whole 
country.  The  various  provinces  elected  juntas  or  councils,  consisting  of  the  most  influ- 
ential inhabitants  of  the  respective  neighborhoods,  and  it  was  the  business  of  these  jun- 
tas to  administer  the  government,  raise  troops,  appoint  officers,  etc.  The  supreme  junta-,' 
tjiat  of  Seville,  declnred  war  against  Napoleon  and  France  on  June  6,  1808.  In 
July,  England,  on  solicitation,  made  peace  with  Spain,  recognized  Ferdinand  VII.  as. 
kin^,  and  sent  an  army  to  aid  tlie  Spanish  insurrection.  Josapli,  on  July  9,  entered 
Spam,  defeated  (tlirough  hislieut.  Bessidres)  the  Spaniards  at  Rio  Scco,  and  entered  Mad- 
rid on  the  20tli ;  but  the  defeat  of  Dupont  at  Baylen  by  the  veteran  Spanish  gen.  Cas- 
taiios,  somewhat  altered  the  position  of  affairs,  and  Joseph,  after  a  residence  &t  10  days 
in  his  capital,  was  compelled  to  evacuate  it,  and  retire  n.  to  Vitoria.  The  noble  defense 
of  Palafox  of  the  city  of  Zaragoza  against  Lef ebvre,  and  the  return  of  the  marquis  de  la. 
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BoTnana  with  7,000  regular  troops  who  tasd  been  wfled  from  the  caamiry  by  IfapolMS. 
did  much  to  inspirit  the  pntriots.  On  July  12, 1806,  sh-  Arthur  Wcllesley ,  afterward  duke 
of  Wellington  (q.v.),  at  the  head  of  the  British  auxiliary  force,  landed  (Aug.  5)  at  Mon- 
d^go  bay,  and  begun  the  peninsular  war  by  defeating  the  French  at  Koliza  and  Vimiero 
(q.v.);  but  in  spite  of  his  opposition  the  convention  of  Cintra  was  signed,  and  the  French 
transported  to  their  own  country.  In  Nov.,  1808,  Napoleon,  who  had  been  preceded  by 
Ney  (q.v.)  with  100.000  men,  entered  Spain,  and  at  once  assumed  the  command.  For  a 
time  hiB  armies  were  completely  successful;  Soult  utterly  it>uted  the  Spanish  gefi.  Bel- 
vedere, Nov.  10,  and  annihilateid  Blake  at  Reynosa  on  the  13th.  Castufios  and  FalafoK 
were  routed  at  Tudela  by  Lannes,  and  in  the  tiiegiunlng  of  December,  Napoleon  entered 
Madrid.  At  this  time,  the  British  forces  were  under  the  command  of  sir  John  Moore  (q<v.), 
who,  aware  of  his  great  inferiority  in  numbers  and  resources,  retreated  west  from  6aimr 
manca,  whither  heliad  come  to  assume  the  command  of  the  allied  forces,  and  reached 
Corufia  (q.v.)  on  Jan.  11,  1809.  On  April  22,  gen.  Wellesley  arrived  in  Portugal,  and  at 
once  commencing  operations,  drove  Boult  from  O^rto,  and  took  possession  of  Portugal : 
then,  favored  by  the  disunity  of  action  whidi  subsisted  between  the  three  or  four  FreiiDeli 
armies  who  held  Spain,  he  directed  iiis  attacks  upon  the  army  of  the  center,  retreating 
when  any  of  the  others  came  to  its  aid,  and  by  dint  of  masterly  generalship  and  bold 
enterprise,  succeeded,  after  four  campaigns.  In  driving  the  French  fnmi  the  country. 
To  this  result,  the  co-operation  of  the  Portuguese  and  of  the  Spanish  guerriUa»,  tbe 
revengeful  hatred  of  the  peasantry  toward  their  tyrannical  oppressors,  and  the.  diufta 
from  the  Spanish  armies  so  frequently  inad«  by  Napoleon  for  his  wars  in  central  Eufopo, 
largely  contrlbnted.  See  Welunoton,  'Soult,  Victoe,  etc.  Napoleon,  loath  to  lose 
his  hold  of  the  peninsula,  sent  Soult,  his  most  trusted  gen.,  to  stop  the  ingress  of  the 
British  into  Franco;  but  the  battles  of  the  Pyrenees  (July  24 — Aug.  1,  1813),  and  of  tUe 
NivcUe,  Orthez,  and  Toulouse,  in  the  beginning  of  1814,  brought  to  a  victorious  coaclu- 
siou  this  long  and  obstinate  contest. 

In  1812  a  constitution,  on  tbe  whole  liberal,  had  been  deiviaed  for  the  country  bjr 
the  cortes  of  Cadiz.  It  was  abrogated,  however,  by  Ferdinand  VII.  (q.v.),  who  treated 
tlie  subjects  who  hod  shown  sucii  devoted  loyalty  to  him  with  infamous  ingratitude, 
and  obtained  the  aid  of  France  to  establish  despotism.  The  reign  of  his  doubter,  Isa- 
bella II.  was  disturbed  by  the  Carlist  rebellion  in  1834-89,  in  which  the  British  aided 
the  queen  with  nn  army  under  sir  De  Liiey  Evans.  See  Cablob.  The  next  event  «if 
.importance  was  the  contest  between  £gpartero(q.v.),  the  regent,  and  the  queen-dowager 
Christina,  for  the  supreme  power  during  the  minority  of  the  que«n.  £sparteK>  was 
successful  from  1840  to  1843,  but  was  compelled  to  flee  before  O'Donnell  and  Narntes, 
and  was  not  restored  till  1847.  The  constituent  cortes  of  1837  drew  up  a  new  coesti- 
tution,  based  on  that  of  Cadiz.  In  1843,  another  constitution  was  promulSHtsd  by 
Narvaez  (q.v.),  duke  of  Valencia.  Frequent  clianges  of  ministry,  occasional  revolts, 
tlie  banishment  of  queen  Christana  (1864),  the  formation  of  the  O'Donnell  miiiUtn* 
(1838),  the  war  with  the  Moors  (see  Morocco),  tlie  annexation  of  St.  Domingo  in  1891. 
and  the  quarrels  between  Spain  and  her  foi'mer colonies,  Peru  (1864-65)  and  Cliili  (1865), 
were  tlie  most  marked  events  in  the  more  recent  history  of  Spain  prior  to  1868i  lu. 
1868  Isabella  was  driven  from  the  throne  by  a  general  revolt;  and  the  cortes,  in  Nov. 
1870,  elected  prince  Amadeo  of  Italy  to  be  king.  Finding  the  task  of  ruling  constitu- 
tionally hopeless,  Amadeo  abdicated  early  in  1OT8,  upon  i^iich  the  form  of  government 
was  changed  into  a  republic.  During  the  remainder  of  1873,  and  tiie  whole  of  1874, 
Spain  was  the  scene  of  general  anarchy  and  much  bloodshed,  resulting  from  tbe 
mutual  opposition  of  the  Carlists  and  republicans.  On  Deo.  81,  1374,  Alphonso,  sod  of 
the  ex-queen  Isabella,  was  declared  king  of  Spain  at  Bautander. 

SFA'LATO  (often  erroneously  called  Spalatro;  in  lUyric,  Sfl.it),  an  important  sea- 
port of  Dalmatia,  empire  of  Austria,  is  finely  situated  on  a  promontory  on  the  eastera 
coast  of  the  Adriatic.  It  originated  in  the  famovis  palace  of  Diocletian,  built  in  the  8d 
century.  As  this  immense  structure  (which  occupies  12  years  in  building)  stood  not  far 
from  the  city  of  Salonse,  the  great  bulwark  of  Roman  power  in  Dalmatia,  it  was  called 
SedonoB  pcUatium,  briefly  written  8.  paUUium.  When  Salouce  was  conquered  by  the 
Avars  in  the  7th  c,  the  inhabitants  fled  for  refuge  to  the  fortress-palace  of  the  emperor, 
where  they  laid  the  foundations  of  a  sew  town,  corruptly  namcil  Aipalatiium,  wnence 
the  lAoderi}  Spalato.  Even  yet  mote  than  one-half  of  the  town  is  compressed  within 
tite  limits  of  the  ancient  palace,  a  considerable  portion  of  whose  walls  still  remain. 
The  best  preserved  parts  of  the  palace  are  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  transformed  in  the  7tU 
c.  into  a  Christian  cathedral,  and  the  temple  of  ./Esculapius,  which  is  now  a  baptistery 
dedicated  to  St.  John.  Modem  Spal&to  is  divided  into  an  old  and  new  town;  tbe 
former  consisting  mainly  of  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty  lanes';  the  latter  more  agreeable 
and  open.  Jt  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  has  a  chamber  of  commerce  and  manuractuies, 
and  is  the  principal  emporium  for  goods  passing  from  Italy  overland  into  Turkey. 
Pop.  '60,  12,000. 

BFA'LAX.    See  Mole-rat. 

SPALDING,  a  co.  in  w.  Georgia,  bounded  on  the  w.  by  Flint  river;  crossed  by  tbe 
Macon  and  Western,  and  the  Savannah,  Griffin  and  Northern  Alabaoffi  ndhroads;  199 
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sq.m.  ;'pop.  '80, 13,685.    The  sioiaoe  is  undulating,  tbe  soil  is  fertile.    Tlie  main  pro- 
ductODS  are  cotton,  corn,  vlieatt  cattle,  and  swine.    Co.  seat,  GrifiSn. 

BFALOIHO,  an  important  market  t.  and  riTer-port  in  Lincolli shire,  on  the  Wel- 
Ifind,  8  m.  from  its  mouth  in  the  Wash.  Considerable  trade  is  carried  on  bv  the  Wel- 
land,  and  vessels  of  100  tons  are  able  to  reach  the  town.  Au  imporiant  stocK  and  corn  : 
market  is  held  every  Tuesday.  A  newspaper  is  published  weekly.  Spulding  was  a 
p)ace  of  consequence  as  early  as  the  Saxon  times,  and  contained  a  bencdictine  monas- 
l«iy.    Pop. '71,  9,111. 

BPALDINO,  HSMBT  H.,  1810-48;  b.  Ky.;  studied  at  St.  Mary's  and  Uai<lsii)wn; 
graduated  at  the  Propaganda  in  1887;  was  p(istor  of  St.  Joseph's  Koniau  c.  uolic 
'  church  at  Baidstown  in  1844;  of  the  church  m  LouisWIle  in  1848;  and  was  vicar-gen. 
e«ll. 

SPALDING,  John  Franklik,  d.d.,  b.  Midne,  1838;  graduated  at  Bowdoin  col- 
lege in  18t>S,  and  at  tbe  general  theological  seminary,  Hew  York,  in  1857;  was  minister 
of  St.  James's  church,  Protestant  Bpscopal,  Oldtown,  Me.,  1857-59;  rector  of  Grace 
church.  Providence,  K.  I.;  rector  of  St.  Paul's  church,  Erie,  Penn.,  18^74;  elected 
missionary  bishop  of  Colorado;  consecrated  bishop  in  1878.  Republished  The  Ihree- 
fold  Mijmiry;  Manuel  of  Prayers,  etc 

SPALDING,  Mabtih  Jdhh,  d.d.,  1810-73;  b.  Ky.;  educated  at  St.  Joseph's,  Ky., 
and  Rome  in  1884;  became  Koman  Catholic  bishop  of  Louisville  in  1850;  succeeded  Dr. 
Rciirick  as  archbisliop  of  Baltimore  in  1864.  Ho  has  published  Miteeliaiiies;  Jiartjf 
CatiioUe  Musion*  of  Kentucky;  Lecture*  on  the  Mndeneet  of  Catliolieity;  Mietory  of.  tin 
ProttUant  Befo^-mation,  2  vols.  H.e  edited  with  au  introduction  and  notes  the  Abbe 
Darrds's  HUtory  -of  tlie  Catholic  Church,  4  vols.  Ho  convened  the  second  national  coun- 
cil at  Baltimore;  was  an  active  member  of  the  Vatican  council,  1870-71,  aiul  favored 
tbe  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility. 

SPAJiDING,  Solomon,  1781-1818;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college  in 
1785;  pastor  of  ft  Congregational  church  in  Connecticut  in  1787;  relinquished  the  min- 
istry in  three  or  four  years,  and  became  a  merchant,  first  in  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y., 
tbcn  in  Ohio;  removed  to  Pittsburg  in  1813,  and  thence  to  Amity,  Penn.;  wrote  a 
lemance  entitled  'J  he  Manuieript  found,  purporting  to  show  that  the  American  Indians 
were  the  descendents  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel.  In  1814  be  placed  this  manuscript 
in  tbe  of  hands  Sidney  Rigdon  (q.v.),  a  printer  at  Pittsburg.  This  is  claimed,  on  what 
seems  strong  evidence,  to  be  the  origin  of  tbe  Book  of  Mormon,  though  the  Mormons 
deny  this  origin. 

SPALDING,  WnxiAM,  1809-59,  b.  Aberdeen,  Scotland ;  educated  at  Marischal  col- 
lege;' studied  law  and  was  called  to  tbe  biu-at  Bdinburgli  in  1888;  professor  of  rhetoric 
in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  1884-45,  and  of  logic  at  St.  Andrews,  1845-59.  He 
wrote  many  artideB  for  BlaekteoixP*  Magazine,  the  iMinburgh  Beticw,  and  the  EneycUh 
podia  Briiannica.  His  article  on  Logic  in  the  Britanniea  was  published  as  a  separate 
treatise.    His  History  af  EngUih  Literature  hat  heeu.npoTfVLla.T  text-hook. 

HPALtAnZANI,  Lazabo,  a  celebrated  anatomist  and  naturalist,  was  b.  at  Boandiano, 
in  Modena,  Italy,  Jan.  18,  1729.  After  a  careful  education,  he  took  clerical  orders:  and 
in  1754  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  logic,  metaphysics,  and  Greek  at  Reggio;  but 
soon  after  this  lie  obtained  a  chair  at  Modena,  and,  refusing  tlie  tempting  offers  made 
him  by  the  universities  of  Parma  and  Coimbra,  and  the  academy  of  St.  Petersburg,  gave 
himself  up  to  the  study  of  natural  history.  His  attention  was'directed  to  the  doctrine 
of  generation  propounded  by  Needham  and  BuSou,  which,  after  careful  study  and 
experiment,  he  overturned.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  was  tbe  first  to  follow  its  course  through  tbe  intestinal  tube,  the  liver,  spleen,  ven- 
tricles, pulmonary  orgiins,  etc.;  "eatabfislied,"  according  to  Senebier,  "the  propulsive 
power  of  tbe  heart  over  the.  blood  in  the  various  vessels,  demonstrated  that  the  heart 
never  wholly  empties  itself,  explained  the  various  causes  which  retard  the  circulation, 
and  the  obstacles  produced  by  tlie  weight  of  tbe  blood."  On  the  rc-estnblisliment  of  the 
university  of  Pavia,  Spailnnzuni  was  appointed  (1768)  professor  of  natural  history,  and 
keeper  of  the  museum,  whiqh  he  greatly  enriched  with  fishes,  Crustacea,  and  testacea, 
the  fruits  of  his  numerous  excursions.  In'1786,  refusing  tbe  chair  of  natural  history  at 
Padua,  which  had  been  so  admirably  filled  by  Vallisnieri.  he  accepted  the  proposal  of 
Uie  archduke  Ferdinand  to  accompany,  with  doubled  salary,  the  Austrian  ambas^sador 
to  Constantinople  (Aug.  83,  1-785);  and  during  a  residence  of  11  months  in  Turkey 
found  ample  materials  for  study  and  observation.  In  1788  he  visited  Naples  whilst 
Vesuvius  was  m  eruption,  the  I/ipari  isles,  and  Sicily,  in  restless  prosecution  of  his 
scientific  labors,  and  then  retired  to  Pavia,  where,  refusing  the  tempting  offers  of  the 
French  directory,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  prosecuting  his  scientific  researches 
amid  bodily  sufferings,  and  died  of  apoplexy,  Feb.  13,  1799.  His  works,  many  of  the 
more  valuable  of  which  have  been  translated  mto  English,  are  too  nitmemus  to  mentinij; 
but  a  complete  catalogue  of  them,  along  with  a  biography,  will  be  found  in  the  Bib- 
grapMe  Medieale,  vol.  vii.  Bee  also,  for  the  result  of  bis  labors,  the  Bloge,  by  M.  Alibeit, 
in  the  Menitriret  de  la  ISoeiSti  MiOieaie  d' Emulation, 
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IFAH,  a  natural  measure  of  length,  being,  tlie  cBatance  between  the  tips  of  the  tbamb  ■ 
and  middle  finger,  tbe  Land  l)eing  stretched  as  niucb  as  poesible.  Tliis  space  averages  , 
about  9  in.,  and  the  term  came  to  denote  a  measure  of  9  luches. 

SFAjrcziiEI),  in  heraldry,  a  term  applied  to  a  hone  two  of  whose  legs  aitc  fettered  ' 
by  a  log  of  wood. 

KPAHDATT,  a  t  of  Prussia,  in  tlie  province  of  Brandenburg,  is  situated  at  tbe  con- 
fluence of  the  Haval  and  Spree,  9  m.  w.n.w.  of  Berlin.  Spandau  is  an  important  for- 
treg?;  has  a  citadel  (besides  other  fortifications)  surrounded  by  water,  with  a  garrison  of 
upwards  of  8,000  meu,  and  is  a  military  d6p6t.  Spandau  carries  on  roanufaQtuK«  of 
aras,  gunpowder,  woolens,  etc.,  and  lias  an  active  transit-trade  as  a  station  on  tbe  Berlin 
and  Hapiburg  railway.  Pop.  '76,  26,888.  It  ia  one  of  tbe  oldest,  towns  in  the  middle 
muk  of  Brandenburg,  and  was  long  tbe  residence  of  the  kurf  Oriits  of  tbe  Hohenzollcm. 
bouse. 

SPAKSBSL,  the  triangular  space  between  tbe  outside  of  an  arch  and  a  square  bead 
Including  it.    This  space  is  often  filled  with  sculptured  foliage,  figures,  etc. 

SPANG'ENBERG,  August  GoTTi,ntB,  ph.d.,  1704-92;  b.  Prussia;  graduated  at 
Jena,  1726,  and  lectured  there;  appointed  adjunct  professor  and  assistant  superintendent 
of  theorpban  house,  Hallc,  1731;  assistant  to  count  Zinzendorf,  1784;  founded  tbe  first 
Moravian  settlement  in  America,  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  1786-89;  returoed  to  Europe  and 
secured  tlie  settlement  of  Bethlehem,  Penn.;  organized  the  flrat  Moravian  society  In 
England,  at  London,  1741 ;  consecrated  bishop,  1744,  and  went  to  America  where  for  IS 
yenrs  be  superintended  the  whole  Moravian  work,  making  frequent  journeys  to  tUe 
Indians,  and  being  adopted  into  the  Oneida  nation;  was  a  memlwr  of  the  colle^  of 
bishops  and  elders  to  govern  tbe  whole  Moravian  diurch,  1762-90;  1764  was  appomtcd 
BuproRO  inspector  in  upper  Alsace;  and,  in  1789,  president  of  the  general  directory.  His 
prtncipnl  works  are.  Life  of  Zinzendorf ,  and  an  exposition  of  Christian  doctrine  which  is 
t^e  9)jindard  among  tlie  Moravians. 

'  SPAIfOUS,  small  circular  pieces  of  vciy  thin  metal,  usually  silvered  or  gilded  tin, 
pierced  with  a  needle-hole,  so  that  they  can  be  sewed  on  to  cloth.  They  are  (ihiefly  used 
fur  decorating  theatrical  dresses. 

8PANHEIM,  EzECHiKi.,  1329-1710;  b.  Switzerland;  educated  at  the  Geneva  univer- 
sity, where  at  the  nge  of  20  he  was  appointed  professor  of  elocution.  He  was  tutor  to 
tbe  son  of  the  elector  palatine  Charles  Louis,  and  was  employed  by  him  in  poUtlcal 
missions,  and  also  by  the  elector  of  Brandenbuix,  by  whom  be  was  made  a  baron.  After 
the  peace  of  Ryswick  he  was  sent  to  France  and  England.  He  wrote  a  number  of  com- 
mentaries on  and  translations  of  classical  authors  as  well  as  some  numismatic  treatise 

8FAKIEL,  ft  kind  of  dog  of  wbich  there  are  many  breeds,  differing  consideraWy  in 
size  and  other  characters.  None  of  the  spaniels  are  large;  some  are  amongst  tlie  small- 
est of  dogs.  Some  are  used  for  sporting  purposes,  others  are  merely  kept  as  pets  and 
compsnions.  All  of  them  are  lively,  playful,  docile,  and  affectionate  in  a  hi^  degrse. 
The  spaniel  is  ever  petitioning  for  regard,  and  shows  boundless  joy  on  receivmg  marks: 
of  kind  attention.  Tbe  English  or  Sussex  Spanikl  is  of  an  elegant  but  modentely 
stout  form;  with  very  large  pendant  ears,  of  which  the  hair  is  very  long;  the  muzzle 
rather  brond;  the  tail  busby;  the  body  covered  with  lon^  silky  hoir;  the  colors  vaiioas, 
very  often  liver-colored  and  white,  or  red  and  white.  Ihe  name  spaniel  is  said  to  indi- 
cate the  introduction  of  this  kind  of  dog  into  England  from  Spain.  In  the  daya  of  fal- 
ctonrv  spaniels  were  much  used  for  starting  the  game.  The  cocker  (q.v,),  tbe  springer 
(a. v.),  and  the  Blenheim  dog  (q.v.)  are  different  kinds  of  spaniels.  Tbe  Kino  Charuss's 
WANiEL  is  a  beautiful  black  and  tan  breed,  almost  as  small  as  the  Blenheim  dog,  and 
derives  its  name  from  Charles  II.,  who  took  great  delight  in  dogs  of  this  kind.  Tfce 
Wateb  Spaniki,  is  one  of  the  larger  breeds.  It  has  comparniively  hard  hair,  and  is 
distinguished  by  its  readiness  to  pursue  game  by  swimming.  It  is  much  used  hi  deooy 
ponds  to  drive  ducks  into  the  net. 

SPANISH  FLY.    See  Cantharib,  anto. 

SPANISH  GBABS.    See  Paper. 

BPAinSH  LAVGTTAOS  AHS  UTXSATVXE.  Tbe  Skwnish  language  is  one  of  tbe 
Romanic  tongues,  and,  like  the  otheirs,  oii^nnated  in  the  Hnffua  Bomana  ruiUea.  See 
Romanic  Languages.  The  earliest'  vi  the  different  Spanish  dialects  tliat  assumed  «  lit- 
erary form  was  the  Castilian,  which  gradually  became,  and  has  continued  to  be,  tlie 
claaino  dialect  of  the  nation.  It  fltially  blends  a  certain  soft,  lingering  richness  of  cadeoce 
with  an  occasional  sonorous  majesty  of  expression,  and  on  the  whole  may  be  considered 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Europeau  tongues.  The  course  of  .Spanish  conquest 
has  also  led  to  its  establishment  in  Mexico,  Central  America,  Cul>a,  Porto  Rico,  tbe  greater 
part  of  South  America,  tbe  Canary  isles,  and  the  Philippines.  See  tbe  Qrammar  and 
JXetiona/ry  published  by  the  Spanish  academy  (1771);  the  graranwrs  of  Eeil  (Leip.  1887); 
Fuchs  (Berl.  1887);  Wlggers,  and  Scheie  deVere  (New  York,  1854).  The  best  material 
for  a  historical  grammar  is  furnished  by  Diez  in  his  OramnuUik  der  Bttmanueiea 
^praehen.    The  best  Spanish  dictionaries,  besides  that  of  the  academy,  are  Cabrera's ' 
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2 ad.  1887);  the  Spaniah-Oerman  by  Seckendorff  (8  Tola.  Hamb.  1828),  and  the  Span- 
-English  of  Neumann  and  Baretti  (re-edited,  by  Velazquez,  New  York,  1852). 

LUerature. — The  literature  of  .Smiio  may,  in  a  auperflbial  icnse,  be  regarded  as  com< 
TneneiDg  under  the  auspices  of  the  Romans,  for  Lucan,  Seneca,  and  other  eminent  Latin 
authors,  were  at  least  Spanish  by  birth ;  and.  if  we  pleiiae,  we  may  further  look  upon  the 
Christian  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  Gothic  period  as  the  second  link  in  the  historical 
chain.  But  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  the  literature  of  these  two  periods  is  no 
more  UpanM — i.e.,  a  national — than  an  English  book  by  an  Anglo-Indian  is  to  be  held  as 
a  portion  of  Hindu  literature,  or  tlie  sermons  preached  by  a  missionary  to  South  Sea 
islanders  are  to  be  quoted  as  spccimeas  of  the  literature  of  the  Pacific.  Passing  over, 
then,  the  various  developments  of  non-national  literature  in  Spain — pagan  Latin,  eccle- 
siastical Latin,  Arabic  and  Jewish— we  come  down  to  the  IStUc,  and  then,  for  the  first 
time  after  the  gradual  formation  of  a  Spanish  language,  begin  to  notice  the  growth  of 
aomething  like  a  Spataish  literature.  £plc  and  didacUc  poems  appear,  written  in  Cas- 
tilian  verse,  and  full  of  strong  nittional  sentiment.  The  oldest  of  these  is  the  JPjema  del 
(hd  (see  CiD  CAMPft^DOR),  of  which  only  a  single  MS.  exists.  This  MS.  contains  three 
oUier  poems:*  The  Book  of  ApoUoniu*,  Prince  ^  Tyre;  The  Ufe  of  our  Lady,  St.  Mary 
of  Egypt ;  and  The  Adoration  ^  the  Three  Holy  King*,  the  authorsuip  of  which  (as  of  the 
jPaetna  M  (Hd)  is  unknown.  (Jther  productions  of  Vhis  flrtt  period  are  the  rhymed  Livet 
ttfthe  Saitft*,  %  Oonzalo  of  Berceo  (died  about  1360);  and  tlie  anonymous  poem.  Count 
Feman  Oonsalez,  which,  like  the  Foema  del  Oid,  paints  the  earnest  and  picturesque 
struggle  between  the  Moors  and  Spaniards.  In  all  of  these  we  trace  the  influence  eiuer 
of  the  church  or  of  the  chlvalric  poetry  of  France;  but  they  maintain,  nevertheless,  a 
distinctively  national  and  independent  cliaracter.  A  great  impulse  was  given  to  the  artis- 
tic development  of  Spanish  literature  by  Alfonso  the  wise  of  Castile  (q.v.),  who  substi- 
tuted Spanish  for  Latin  in  the  courts  of  law,  and  fostered  in  many  ways  the  growth  of 
the  national  language.  He  is  regpuded  as  the  founder  of  Spanish  prose,  bis  chief  work 
in  this  department  tieing  tiie  compilation  of  a  series  of  codes,  of  which  tiie  most  memor- 
able is  La*  Siete  ParMa*,  and  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Spanish.  Sutnequent 
princes  walked  in  his  steps,  and  achieved  an  hononible  reputation  both  as  authors  and 
paitiona  of  literature,  conspicuous  among  whom  was  the  Infante  Don  Juan  Manuel 
(died  1817),  whose  El  Goads  Lueanor  (count  Lucanor)  is  a  collection  of  49  tales,  apo- 
logues, etc.,  from  oriental  sources,  and  wearing  an  oriental  aspect.  The  most  remarkable 
Spanish  poet  of  the  14th  c.  is  Juan  Ruiz,  ansh-priest  of  Hita  (died  1851).  His  pieces, 
composed  in  a  great  variety  of  measures,  number  some  7,000  verses,  and  include  relig- 
ious and  love  songs,  fables,  pastorals,  etc.  The  didactic  tendency  is  particularly  visible 
in  the  Dama  General  de  la  Muerte  '.dance  of  death). 

Tlie  tecond  period  of  Spanish  literature  embraces  the  later  portion  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  is  marked  by  the  presence  of  lyric  poetry  in  considerable  quantity,  alongside  of  tho 
didactic.  It  seems  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  strains  of  the  provengal  poets  settled  at 
the  court  of  the  counts  of  Barcelona,  and  always  continued  to  be  more  courtly  than 
national.  The  most  complete  collection  of  this  lyric  poetry  is  the  Condonero  general  of 
Fernando  del  Castillo  (Valencia,  1511;  10th  edit.,  1573),  which  contains  the  names  of 
136  authors,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  those  of  the  marquis  of  Villena,  and  the 
marquis  of  Santillana,  the  three  Maniiques,  Macias,  Sanchez  de  Badajoz,  Alonzo  de 
CaTtMgen.i,  Diego  de  San  Pedro,  and  Fernan  Perez  de  Guzman.  Against  this  court- 
poetry,  however,  a  strong  reaction-  toOk  place,  the  national  spirit  re-asserting  itself  vigor- 
ously in  ballads,  chroni^ea,  romances  of  chivalry,  and  the  drama.  The  heist  collectioa 
of  the  ballads  (about  lOM)  in  all^  is  to  be  found  in  the  Romaneero  general  (18  vols.,  1605- 
14);  of  the  chronicles  (half-genuine,  half -fabulous  narratives  of  ancient  Spanish  heroes), 
the  best  are  those  of  Ayau,  of  Juan  Nufiez  de  Villaizan,  the  Ghivniele  of  the  Cii.  and 
the  Ohroniele  of  the  TrameefBuy  Oontalet  de  Olovyo;  of  the  romances  of  chivalry,  the 
moat  celebrated  is  the  Amadi*  de  &atU,  parent  of  innumerable  others  (see  Amadis);  and 
of  the  drama,  among  the  first  specimens  are  the  pastoral  plays  of  Juaade  la  Enzina,  and' 
the  Oeleetiaa  of  Fernando  de  Rojas. 

.She  Ptird  period,  extending  from  the  16th  to  the  18th  c,  is  the  most  splendid  and 
productive  in  the  annals  of  Spanish  litemture.  Under  Charies  V.,  Spain  became  the 
foremost  state  in  Europe,  and  the  conquest  of  Naples  brought  it  into  close  relation  with 
with  the  literature  of  Italy.  The  great  Italian  masters,  such  as  Dante  and  Petrarch, 
began  to  l)e  studied,  and  Italian  measures  and  poetic  forms  to  be  imitated,  ^though  the 
rich,  strong,  Spanish  spirit  Is  never  lost.  The  first  of  this  new  schocd  was  Juan  Boscan 
Almo^ver  (died  1548).  a  brilliant  sonneteer:  other  members  of  the  same  school  ar« 
Garcilaso  (q.v.)  de  la  Vega,  Diego  Hurtado  de  Mendoza  (q.v.),  Francisco  de  Saa  de' 
Miranda,  and  Jorge  de  Montemayor  (author  of  the  once  famous  pastoral  novel  of  JMana 
(see' Novels),  Femnndo  de  Herrera  (q.v.),  and  Luiz  de  Leon  (died  1691),  the  last  two  of 
whom  rank  as  the  two  greatest  lyric  poets  that  Spain  ever  produced.  GVaduaNy,  a 
national  drama  estabHsbed  itsen  too.  Conspicuous  names  in  this  department  are 
Villalobos,  Perez  de  Oliva,  and  Naharro  (about  1517),  sometimes  regarded  as-the  father 
of  the  Spanish  drama.  The  last-mentioned  wrote  his  comedies  in  the  favorite  national 
measure,  the  redondiBat,  and  divided  them  into  three  acts.  Besides  these,  wo  must 
mention  Lope  de  Rueda,  Juan  de  laCueva,  and  Gerbnimo  Bermundez,  who  cultivated 
tragedy  with  success.    Among  the  most  eminent  prose  writers  of  the  first  section  of 
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Uu8  third  period  was  Geronimo  -  Zurita,  author  ot  Annala  de.  la  Corona  de  Arofon 
^nnals  of  the  Crown  of  Aragon,  6  vols.)— a  somewhat  criticfd  work,  sbowinr  a 
qecided  advance  on  the  credulous  cbronicies  of  the  monks;  Oliva,  whose  Diiuogo 
de  la  Dignidad  dd  ILmibre  (Dialogue  on  the  Dignity  of  Man)  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  elegant  literature;  and  Morales,  author  of  Diieunot  (Essays),  relating  to  practioji 
philosophy;  etc. — Cervantes  (q.v.)  marks,  if  not  exactly  a  new  era,  at  least  a  splen- 
did outburst  of  Spanish  genius.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  criticise  the  productions 
of  Uis  genius;  we  may  only  note,  as  it  were,  historically  the  fact,  that  his  immortal  Don 
(Quixote  put  an  end  to  the  romances  of  chivalry — or  rather  to  tlie  extravagant  imitations 
i)f  these  that  sprung  up  after  the  age  of  chivalry  had  passed  away.  Lopo  de  Vega  (q.v.), 
a  contemporary  of  Cervantes,  and  Calderon  (q.v.),  gave  the  national  drama  a  European 
renown,  and  had,  especially  the  latter,  a  host  of  followers  more  or  less  celebrated,  among 
whom' arc  Francisco  de  Knjas,  Agustin  Moreto,  Fragosa,  Diamaute,  Antonio  Hurtado 
de  Mendoza,  Juan  de  la  Hoz,  Antonio  de  Soils,  and  Agustin  de  Salnzar  y  Torres.  The 
lyric  and  "epic"  pouts  of  this  period,  which  embraces  the  second  half  of  the  16th,  and 
tLe  whole  of  the  17th  c. ,  are  innumerable,  but  not  great.  The  most  notable  names  are 
those  of  the  brothers  Argeusola,  and  Alonso  de  Ercilla  y  Zufiiga  (author  of  Araueana,  a 
fine  poem  on  the  conquest  of  Araucania  in  Chili  by  the  Spaniards).  A  pecBliar  form  of 
the  novel  also  appeared,  called  the  ".  rogues'  novel,"  of  which  the  only  memorable  speci- 
men is  the  Ominan  de  Alfaradie  of  Mateo  Aleman;  and  even  it  derives  not  a  little  of  its 
importance  from  the  fact  that  it  suggested  Le  Sage's.^  BIm.  In  history,  the  moet  di»- 
tio^ished  names  are  those  of  Mariana  (q.v.)  and  Solis. 

v)io  fourih,  period  of  Spanish- literature  extends  from  the  accession  of  the  Bourbons 
(1701)  to  the  present  time,  and  was  long  marked  (like  the  contemporary  literature  of 
Germany)  by  a  servile  imitation  of  French  models,  and  these  by  no  means  the  liest  of 
Uicir  kind.  This  literary  ascendency  of  France  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  c.  over  all 
civilized  Europe  is  a  very  curious  phenomenon,  worthy  of  eloser  study  than  it  has  yet 
received.  Tlie  most  notable  of  the  Frenchified  Spaniards  was  Igniiciode  Luzan,  wliose 
IVetiot  (1787)  is  a  thorougbly  Gallician  performance.  His  efforts  to  denationalize  tha 
literature  of  Spain  were  combated  by  Gfarcia  de  la  Huerto  and  others,  and  at  length  a 
sort  of  compromise  was  effected,  aud  the  "  Salamanca  school"  emerged  into  notice.  Its 
fbuuder,  Malendez  Valdez  (b.  1754),  was  a  man  of  high  genius  who  subordiniited  his  liberal 
culture  to  the  sovereign  control  of  a  patriotic  inspiration,  and  the  same  qualities  are 
visible  in  its  other  members — Iglcsias,  Norona,  Qnintana  (q.v.),  Cienfuegos,  Arriaza.  aed 
Oallego  The  great  peninsular  war,  and  the  subsequent  political  movements  in  Spain, 
had  a  powerful  effect  in  stirring  up  anew  the  elements  of  nationality,  and  the  present 
century  can  show  a  lengthened  list  of  names  both  in  urose  and  poetr?.  We  can  only 
afford  space  for  a  few:  Tapla,  Maury,  Juan  Bautista  Alonso.  Jacinto  de  Salas  y  Quiroga, 
Espronccda,  Serafln  Calderon,  ZoiTilla,  Hartzenbusch,  R.  de  Campoamer,  Santos  Lopez 
Pelegrin,  Villergos,  and  Q.  Gomez  de  Avellnneda,  in  poetry;  Sfiavedra,  Mora,  Zorilla 
Gregorio  Homero  y  LarraRaga,  Manuel  de  Santa  Ana,  in  romantic  fiction;  Lcnndro, 
Fernandez  Moratin,  in  the  drama;  Ulloa,  Mufioz,  Capmany,  Ferreras.  Qnintann,  Nnvar- 
rete,  Clemencin,  Torreno,  and  Maldonado,  in  hlstoiy;  Jovellanos,  Argnelles,  HHSano, 
]M[arina,  Donoso  Cortes,  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  etc.,  in  political  oratory. 

Spain  ha.s  not  as  yet  achieved  great  results  in  any  departments  of  science,  either 
physical,  mental,  or  moral;  but  of  late  years  she  has  turned  her  attention  serioiuly  to 
sclentfflc  studies,  and  several  admirable  treatises  in  iurispiiidence,  political  economy, 
medicine,  philosophy,  philology,  and  geography  have  been  prodjiccd. — See  Bouterwets 
aud  Sismondi's  Hutanes  of  Spanish  Literature:  and  above  all.'Ticknor's  work  on  tl»e 
aune  subject  (8  vols.,  New  York;  1849-54),  which  has  been  translated  into  Spanish. 

SPANISH  MACKEREL  (Mackebsl,  ante)  The  name  Spanish  mackerel  is  a4>plied 
to  difleKnt  kinds  of  fishes;  in  the  United  States  more  particularly  to  the  eybivm  macula- 
turn,  a  slender,  compressed,  fusiform  fish,  having  many  rays  in  uie  dorftil  and  anal  fins. 
Color  bliHsh  green  above,  a  beautiful  satin  white  below,  with  yelFowish  spots  on  the 
back  and  sides.  As  found  in  the  market  they  vary  much  in  size,  weighing  usually  front 
one  and  a  half  to  four  pounds,  although  they  are  sometimes  cauglit  weighing  seven  or 
eight  pounds.  They  are  natives  of  tropical  seas,  but  tboT  range  along  the  Athintjc  coast 
from  Brazil  to  cape  Cod.-  A  noted  locality  for  them  is  the  Chesapenke  bay,  where  they 
are  much  larger  generally  than  those  whicli  go  farther  north.  They  are  among  the  veiy 
finest  of  fish  for  the  table,  and  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  broiling,  l>eing  juicier  than 
almost  any  other  fine  fish,  much  more  so  than  other  kinds  of  nnckerel.  Along  the  const 
of  Cornwall,  England,  the  name  of  Spanish  mackerel  is  applied  to  the  scomber  eoUa*. 
which  much  resembles  the  common  mackerel,  goomber  tcombitu,  bavin:;  mucii  fewer  rayv 
in  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  than  the  Spanish  mackerel  of  the  western  Atlantic  const,  and 
being  also  much  smiller.  See  Mackerei.,  ante.  The  common  mackerel  is  nn  impor- 
tant article  of  commerce.  They  are  split  and  salted  in  small  barrels  and  small  tubs 
called  kits,  and  assorted  and  numbered  according  to  their  quality.  No.  1,  No.  2,  and  Na 
8,  No.  1  b^ng  the  largest  and  finest. 

BPAinSH  XAHf  (i.e.,  main-land),  a  name  generally  given  during  the  16th  c.  and  the 
earlier  part  of  the  18th  to  the  n.e.,coast  of  South  America,  from  tlie  Orinaco  to  the 
isthmus  of  Darien,  as  also  to  the  contiguous  southern  portion  of  the  Caribbean  sea, 
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.traversed  by  the  Spanish  treasure-ships.    The  name  occurs  very  frequently  in  connec- 
tion with  the  liisfory  and  exploits  of  buccaneers  (q.v.). 

SPijnSH  TOWV,  the  seat  of  govemment  of  the  British  possesion  of  Jamaica  <q.  v.), 
on  tUa.riKht  bank  of  the  Cobre,  and  10  m.  w.  of  Kingston.  It  contains  severai  impor- 
tant pubuc  institutions,  is  ill-built  and  unhealthy,  and  contains  about  6,000  inhabitants. 

SPANISH  WINES.  Of  all  tl»e  vegetable  productions  of  Spain  the  vine  is  the  most 
important,  the  lands  being  almost  everywhere  favorable  to  its  culture.  The  excess  of 
the  vintage  above  the  quantity  consumed  in  the  country  forms  a  considerable  brancb  <  f 
the  export  trade.  In  1877  Spain  exported  to  Great  Britain-  alone  6,808,794  gallons, 
coetibg  £2,017,112.  The  wines  grown  in  aimost  all  parts  of  the  country  have  miioi  tnste 
and  bouquet,  and  great  strength  and  durability,  if  subjected  to  proper  treatment.  In 
the  preparation  of  white  dry  fortified  wines,  sudi  as  sherries,  and  in  the  confection  of 
some  sweet  wines,  such  as  Malagas,  the  Spaniards  excel  all  other  nations.  Andalusia,  an 
extensive  region  in  the  s.,  contams  the  belt  of  vineyards  m-oducing  the  vino  teeeo  and 
the  ahoeado;  there  also  is  Rota,  famous  for  its  red  wine.  From  this  province  come  the 
vrines  of  Moguro,  or  Moguer,  Negio,  Rancio,  and  Seville.  Catalonia  yields  annually 
30,000  butts  of  wine,  mostly  red.  The  Catalan  was  formerly  shipped  largely  to  South 
America,  and  much  of  it  is  at  present  exported  to  England  and  sold  as  Spanish  port 
Valencia  produces  annually  100,000  butts  of  wine,  from  which  by  distillation  30,000 
butts  of  spirhs  are  manufactured.  The  best  qualities  are  grown  on  the  hill-sides;  the 
greatest  quantities  in  the  plains.  Aiagon  produces  dark-colored  strong-bodied  wines  of 
good  taste  and  flavor  from  the  celebrated  vines,  the  Grenache  of  Sabayes  and  the  Cari- 
nefia,  and  delivers  them  up  to  the  trade  of  ^iragoasa.  Granada,  with  its  famed  Malaga, 
produces  wines  and  raisins.  In  the  mountains  of  Malaga  the  vine  attains  almost  tropi- 
cal luxm-iance,  and  bears  three  harvests  every  year.  Galicia  produces  some  good  wine 
for  exportation,  such  as  Ribaclavia  and  Tuy,'but  tlie  climate  of-Navarra  is  not  favorable 
to  viticulture,  and  the  produce  of  Roncesvalles  is  insufllcient  to  supply  local  demand. 
Biscaya,  the  most  northern  province  of  Spain,  produces  much  wine.  New  Castile, 
with  lis  renowned  La  Mancha,  produces  ■very  agreeable  wines,  such  as  tlic  muscat  of 
Juencaral,  near  Madrid.  Near  these  are  the  wines  of  Spanish  Tagus,  from  Argnnda  del 
Boy,  above  Mndrld,  to  Talaverade  la  Reyna.  Murcia  produces  thick  rough  wines,  and 
tlie  island  of  Majorca  produces  a  malvaisie  wine,  which  is  exported  by  way  of  Palma. 
Minorca  produces  a  red  dark  wine  around  Alcyor,  and  the  "Albaflora,"a  light  wbite 
wine  of  much  bouquet.  The  Spanish  governments  have  frequently  encouraged  the  pro- 
duction of  wine,  and  have  during  late  years  given  great  liberty  to  trade,  but  the  main 
olwbicle  was  the  difficulty  of  transport,  now,  nowever,  l>eing  rapidly  removed  by  foreign 
enterprise  and  by  railways. 

tPAlTKEB,  a  large  quadrilateral  sail,  with  parallel  sides,  set  between  the  ,cafl  and  boom 
of  a  ship.  Its foic-Iecwi  is  attacbed  by  rings  to  the  mnst.  The  spanker  is  a  fore-and-aft 
sail  of  great  importance  in  bringing  the  vessel  to  the  wind. 

SPAS  (Gcr.  Spatli),  a  term  used  by  mitiers  to  denote  any  bright  crystalline  mineral, 
and  which  has  been  adopted  by  minenilogists  in  the  names  of  a  number  of  minerals,  as 
calcareous  spar,  fluor  spar,  etc.,  in  which,  however,  it  has  no  proper  generic  significance. 

fPAXIDJE,  a  family  of  acanthopterous  fishes,  having  a  general  'rcseniblonce  to 
the  perch  family— a  single  dorsal  fln,  which  is  not  protectea  by  any  scales,  and  of  which 
the  anterior  rays  are  spinous,  the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins  sliarp-poiuted,  the  tail-fin 
notched;  the  gill-cover  shining,  v^thout  proper  spines  or  denticulations;  the  pnlate 
destitute  of  teeth;  the  scales  large,  broader  than  lon^,  and  generally  thin.  There  are 
several  sections  of  the  family  distinguished  by  the  teeth,  which  in  some  are  nil  small  and 
card-like,  while  others  have  trendiant,  conical,  and  round  molar  teeth,  variously 
arranged.  Tlie  greater  number  inhabit  the  seas  of  the  warm  parts  of  the  world;  many 
species  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean;  a  few  on  the  coasts  of  Britain.  Among  the 
Briti^  species  are  the  gilthead  (q.v.),  and  severol  species  of  different  genera.  kuow;n  by. 
the  common  name  of  sea  bream  (q.v.).  The  sparidie  are  generally  good  for  food,  and 
some  are  highly  esteemed.  Among  them  are  mrg-us  of  the  Mediterranean  (sarmis  Ron- 
deletii),  mudi  valued  by  the  ancient  Romans,  and  the  sheep's  head  (targni  dm)  of  the 
North  American  seas,  which  commands  a  vciy  high  price  in  the  New  York  market. 

SPAIIKS,  Jabed,  American  historian,  was  b.  at  Willington,  Conii.,  May  10.  1789: 
graduated  at  Harvard  university  in  1815;  became  tutor  in  mnthematics  and  natural 
phih)sophy,  and  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  Korth  American  Herietc.  In  1819  he  was 
settled  as  a  Unitarian  minister  at  Baltimore,  when  hcwrote  LelUrs  on  the  Ministry, 
Bituai,  andDoclrines  of  Vie  Protestant  EpUcopal  Cliureh.  In  1821he  eslablislicd  a  periodi- 
cal called  the  Unitatian  Miseellany  and  Church  Monitor,  in  which  he  firet  published  his 
Letters  on  the  Comparative  Moral  Tendeneietof  (lie  Trinitarian  and  Unitarian  Doctrines. 
In,  1833  he  edited  six  volumes  of  essays  and  tracts  on  theological  subjects,  and,  abandon- 
ing the  pulpit,  became  for  seven  years  sole  editor  of  the  North  American  Benew.  In 
1828  he  published  a  L^e  of  John,  Ledywrd,  the  American  TrarOler;  and  from  1884  to 
1837  edited  at  Boston  12  octavo  volumes  of  the  Writings  of  George  Washington.  This 
important  national  work  was  followed  by  the  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  (18  vols.  8vo,  Bosr.'1889-W),  and  the  Life  of  Qouvtmeur  MorrU  ^  voii.. " 
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.  8vo,  Boat  1SS2).  At  this  period  be  commeoced  tb«  4in«nV»»  Almnrute  of  Vttffil  Knovi- 
edge,  and  began  also  Iris  lAbrary  of  Ameriean  Biography,  first  issued  in  two  series  of  10 
and  18  vols.  18mo.  In  1840  wns  published  his  collection  of  the  WorkM  of  iSenjanuii 
Frankttn  (10  vols.  8to),  after  which  he  visited  Europe  to  collect  materUls  for  bit 
Correipondence  of  tiie  Ameriean  Bevolution  (4  vols.  8vo,  1864).  He  aim  wrote,  in  1853, 
two  pamphlets,  in  answer  to  loi-d  Muhon,  on  the  Z/^«  of  Wiukington.  Besides  these 
multifarious  literary  labors,  combininK  laborious  research  with  clear  arrangement,  a  sim- 
ple style  and  accurate  statement,  he  filled,  from  1889  to  1840,  the  McLean  chair  of  his- 
tory, and  from  1849  to  his  departure  for  Europe  in  18S3,  that  of  president  of  Hurwd 
university.     Sparks  died  Mar.  15,  1866. 

SPAlSOW,  Patter  or  Pyrgita,  a  genua  of  birds  of  the  family  fringSUdet,  liaving  a 
strong  conical  bill,  the  upper  mandible  slightly  curved,  the  lower  mandible  compre»ed 
and  ahorter  than  the  upper,  the  nostrils  partly  concealed  by  the  short  feathers  at  the 
base  of  the  bill,  the  legs  moderately  long  and  stout,  the  claws  sliarp  and  curved,  the  tail 
moderately  lon^,  and  nearly  even  at  the  tip.  The  species  are  not  very  numeroui,  and 
are  exclusively  found  in  the  old  world.  The  Coiofcw  Sparbow,  or  HonsB  Bpakbow 
(P.  domettieut),  plentiful  everywhere  in  the  British  islands,  and  too  well  known  to  wpt 
description,  is  found  also  throughout  Europe,  abounding  particularly  in  the  northern 
countries,  from  which  its  range  extends  eastward  into  Siberia,  and  southward  to  the 
n.  of  Africa  and  of  India.  Of  all  British  birds  the  siwrrow  is  the  boldest  In  its 
approaches  to  man.  Town  sparrows  are  not  mere  visitors  from  the  nei^boring 
country,  but  constant  inhabitants  of  the  town  itself,  with  the  smoke  of  which  lluir 
plumage  is  begrimed.  The  sparrow  in  its  best  plumage  is  not  a  very  beautiful  bird,  ii«r 
has  it  such  elegance  of  form  as  many  others  of  the  finch  tribe;  it  has  no  melodious  song, 
but  its  habits  are  interesting,  and  its  frequent  lively  chirp  pleasing.  Sparrows  often 
congregate  in  great  flocks,  particularly  in  antumn,  when  they  find  nch  supplies  of  food 
in  the  ripened  grain.  The  sparrow  is  one  of  the  most  omnivorous  of  birds.  Animal 
and  vegetable  rood  seem  equally  acceptable .  to  it.  During  anmmer  vast  numbers  of 
insects  and  their  larvae  are  devoured  by  sparrows,  and  in  this  way  tltcy  make  amends  for 
their  plunder  of  the  grain  in  autumn,  which  they  begin  as  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently 
ripened,  and  continue  as  long  as  there  are  slteaves  in  the  field.  Their  depredations  have 
induced  many  farmers  to  use  means  for  their  destruction.  They  are  good  to  eat,  thnngh 
little  used  for  this  purpose  in  Britidn.  It  is  otherwise  in  France,  where  all  die  small 
birds  are  sought  after  as  articles  of  food.  But  the  destruction  of  sparrows  may  be 
carried  too  far;  and  in  France  it  has  been  followed  by  an  increase  of  caterpillars,  vastly 
more  injurious  to  crops  than  the  sparrows  themselves.  The  sparrow  makes  a  very 
inartificial  nest,  collectmg  a  quantity  of  hay,  or  some  similar  material,  in  a  hole  of  s 
wall,  and  lining  it  with  feathers;  sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  building  a  nido  dnme- 
shaped  nest  in  the  higher  branches  of  a  tree.  Apart  fh>m  the  habitations  of  man,  which 
it  so  much  frequents,  it  often  builds  in  crevic«s  of  rocks,  or  in  cliffs  on  the  sea-coast,  or 
under  the  shelter  of  the  nests  of  rooks,  one  rook's  nest  somotimes  covering  several  nests 
of  sparrows.  Several  broods  are  produced  in  suQcession,  and  the  breeding  season  is  pro- 
longed over  the  whble  summer,  one  brood  succeeding  another.  'I'tic  summer  plumage 
of  the  sparrow  is  mbre  brilliant  than  that  of  winter,  nn{i  the  female  is  of  more  Fdbcr 
plumage  than  the  male,  exhibiting  indeed  almost  no  variety  ef  color. — The  Thee  Spjik- 
Eow  (P.  montaniis),  the  only  other  British  species,  is  very  similar  to  the  comiinon  spar- 
row, but  of  rather  smaller  size.''  It  is  also  a  widely  distributed  bird,  frequent  over  great 
part  of  the  old  world.  It  Is  iwely  seen  in  towns. — In  Italy  the  common  sparrow  is 
rare  to  the  s.  of  Piedmont;  and  iitiother  closely  allied  species  (P.  dtalpina),  tnkes  its  place, 
very  similar  in  its  habitd'as  Well' as  in  its  characters. — In  Amorica  there  ure  numi-rons 
species  of  fringilUdof.  tk>pularly  known  as  sparrows,  of  which  the  White-thboatbd 
Spabiiow  {tonotriehiaamcoUis)  is  most  nearly  allied  to  the  true  sparrows.  The  nostrils 
are  in  a  small  groove,  and  the  tail  is  slightly  forked. — TIjc  hedge  spairow  (q.v.)  is  a 
bird  very  different  from  the  true  sparrows. — The  name  sparrow  is  popularKjriren  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  to  many  different  birds,  chiefly  /KTi^twtte.— l^e  bird 
called  sparrow  in  the  English  translation  of  the  Bible  is  a  species  of  thrush. 

SP^JtKOW-BAWX^  Aeeipiter  or  Attu*,  a  genus  nt  fakonida-,  ranked  among  the  (i^iMNt 
birds  of  prey  (see  Faix;onida  and  FaI^conbyV  The  bill  is  curved  from  the  bnse,  sliort, 
and  compressed;  its  upper  ridge  roun^d  ana  narrow;  the  cutting  margin  of  the  upper 
mandible  with  a  distinct  festoon.  The  wings  are  short;  the  legs  long,  slender,  and 
smooth.  Only  one  species  is  British — the  Common  Spakrow-Hawk  {A.  niimt,  A.  or 
Jf.  frigiUariui),  a  small  hawk,  only  about  13  in.  in  length,  a  considerable  portion  of  tlie 
length  belonging  to  the  tail.  It  is'  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  Britain,  and  in  Asia  as 
far  s.  es-Bengdl,  and  as  fur  c.  as  Japan.  It  is  not  found  in  America.  It  very  often 
makes  its  nest  in  the  deserted  nest  of  a  crow.  It  is  a  bold,  active  bird,  very  di-siructive 
to  poultry  and  pieeons.  The  sparrow-hawk  has  often  been  trained  for  the  purposes  of 
falconry,  to  take  land-rails,  partridges,  and  similar  game.  The  sparrow-hawk  of  Aus- 
tralia (A.  torquatut)  is  marked  by  a  collar  of  numerous  bars  of  white.  lis  habits  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  European  sparrow-Iiawk. — Tlie  American  sparrow-hawk 
ifal^  spareeriut),  common  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States,  is  similar  in  size  to  the 
Suropeaa  spuiow-bawlc,  but  ia  rather  allied  to  the  kestrel. 
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^^<  Bpartaen*. 

IFASTA,  anciently  LXCEDiEKON,  tbe  capital  of  Laconia,  and  the  moat  famous  city 
of  Peloponnesus,  occupied  partly  a  range  oi-low  hilla  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Eurotas, 
and  partly- the  intervening  plain.  Its  appearance,  even  in  its  pnlmiest  days,  was  by  no 
means  equal  to  its  renown,  for  though  not  destitute  of  handsome  public  uui1din<^,  the 
aerere  law  ascribed  to  Lycurgus,  that  "  the  doors  of  every  (private)  house  should  be 
fasliioned  only  with  the  saw,  and  the  ceiling  with  the  axe,"  exercised  n  cramping  influ- 
enee  on  the  development  of  anchitecture  and  of  the  fine  arts  generally.  The  untural 
defensea  of  the  place,  or  at  least  of  the  long  valley  of  Laoedeemon  in  wliich  Sparta 
auyod,  were  so  great  that  it  continued  unforafled  down  to  the  Macedoniiin  peiiod — 
nearly  a  century  after  its  mighty  struggle  with  Athens  for  the  hegemony- of  Greece; 
and,  indeed,  it  was  not  regularly  fortified ■  till  the  time  of  the  tyrant  Nabis  (}95  b.c.). 
PrpviouB  to  the  Dorian  conquest  the  primitive  Achdeans  of  Sparta  seem  to  have  dwelt 
.in  four  or  five  scattered  hamlets. — These  hamlets  were  welded  into  one  city,  so  to 
apeak,  by  the  conquerors,  and  became  known  as  town-districts.  The  acropolis  of  Sparta 
occupied  a  bill  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  and  was  adorned  with  a  temple  to  Athena 
(the  tutelary  goddess  of  Sparta),  nlatcd  with  bronze,  whence  it  was  called  tlie  brazen 
^uusc,  and  the  goddess  herself  Cnaleiaeui  (the  dweller  in  the  brazen  house).  On  the 
/bronze  plates  were  beautifully  sculptured  various  Greek  myths.  At  the  eastern  base  of 
the  acropolis  stood  the  agora,  or  market-place,  whence  streets  proceeded  to  the  different 
.quarters  of  the  city.  Here  stood  the  public  builditifs  of  the  magistrates.  The  agora 
contained  many  statues.  The  principal  street  in  Sparta,  called  the  Apbetuls,  ran  s. 
from  the  agora  to  the  southern  wall,  through  the  most  level  part  of  the  city,  and  wag 
lined  with  a  long  succession  of  monumental  edifices,  chiefly  heroa  and  sanctuaries. 
.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Eurotos  stretched  the  dromoi  (race-course),  in  which  were  several 
glfmnatia,  with  temples  of  the  Dioscuri,  of  the  Graces,  etc.,  and  numerous  statues;  and 
atill  further  s.  lay  a  broader  level,  Platanistas,  so  called  from  the  plane  ti-ecs  that  grew 
there.  This  was  the  scene  of  those  mock  contests  in  wliich  the  Spartan  youth  learned 
to  face  without  fear  the  realities'  of  war. 

The  history  of  Sparta  is  really  .the  history  of  Laconia.  TF7i«n  the  four  hamlets,  the 
Pre-Dorian  Sparta,  originated,  we  have  no  knowledge;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
their  inhabitants  were  Achteans.  It  is  during  the  rule  of  the  Acheean  princes  that  the 
events  of  the  famous,  but  uahistorical,  ei^pedition  against  Troy,  forming  the  subject  of 
Homer's  Iliad,  are  described  as  taking  place.  Meuclaus,  husband  of  Helen,  whose  flight 
with  Paris  occasioned  the  Trojan  war,  was  king  at  Sparta,  and  it  was  during  the  reign 
of  his  grandson,  Tisamenus  (according  to  the  legend),  that  the  Dorians  (q.v.)  invaded 
Feloponiiesus.  The  fact  of  a  Dorian  invasion  is  universally  admitted,  but  of  the  details, 
•canty  even  as  they  are,  wc  may  safely  be  skeptical.  We  cannot  even  be  certain  of  the 
date  of  the  event,  or  even  of  the  century  in  which  it  occurred.  All  that  is  clear  is  that 
tlte  native  Achaean  population  were  deprived  of  political  privileges,  and  ap^ar  hence- 
forth as  penawf  (q.v.)  and  Helots  (q.v.) — the  Dorian  conquerors  alone  formmg  the  his- 
tCM'ical  Spartans.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  8th  c.  b.o.  the  Dorians  oi'  Sparta  had  not 
only  thoroughly  established  themselves  in  their  new  settlement,  but  bad  subju^ted  the 
whole  of  the  fertile  and  beautifnl  vale  of  Lacedaemon,  commQf))y  known  as  Laconia, 
and  had  begun  to  cherish  ambitious  views  of  extending  th^ir  supi;emacy  over  tlio  other 
Dorian  settlements  in  Pelroionnesus,  viz.,  those  of  Meesenia  ana,  Argps.  Hence  orij'in- 
ated  'the  Mcssenian  wan  (see  ME«Jte(iA),  which  terminated  (6^  b.c.)  in  the  complete 
overthrow  of  the  Dorians  of  Messenia,  who  were  reduced  by  the  victorious  Spartans  to 
the  condition  of  perioeci.  Similar  struggles  occurred  Ipoth  with  the  older  Acbeenn  inhalv 
itants  in  the  center  of  Peloponnesus  and  with  the  D^jda^s  of  Argos,,etc.,  in  which  the 
Spartans  were  generally  successful.  The  developmea^  .pf  their  warlike  and  ambitious 
cltaracter  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  institutions  of  Lyctirgus  ,(q.v.);  and  whatever  wc  may 
think  of  that  more  than  semi-mythical  personage,  the  iasUdtions  that  go  under  his 
luimc  were  well  fitted  to  make  the  Spartans  exactly  what  they  figure  in  history — a  race 
of  stem,  cruel,  resolute,  rude,  and  narrow-mind^  warriors,  capable  of  a  momentary 
eelf-sacriflcing  patriotism  (as  in  the  story  of  the  800  heroes  who  fell  at  Thermopylse),  but 
utterly  destitute  of  the  capacity  for  adopting  or  appreciating  a  permanently  noble  and 
wise  policy.  The  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (481  b.c)  brought  the  rivalry 
between  Sparta  and  Athens  to  a  head,  and  in  the  mighty  struggle  that  ensued,  victory 
declared  'pn  the  side  of  the  comlwtant  least  capable  of  maintaining  the  greatness  of 
'  Gtoeeoe.  -Sparta  now  attained  tbe.hegenK>ny  of  Greece;  but  her  insolent  tyranny  in  the 
hour  of  her  trinm^  excited  the  indignntioni  of  those' whom 'she  held  in  virtual  subjittpi- 
tion,  and  the  glorious  retaliation  of  the  Thebana  under  Epaminondas  (q.v.)  stripped' her 
'«f  »U-hcr«{^ndid  acquisitiona,  andreduoed  tiie-Laeonian state  to  its  primitive  boundaries. 
Later,  the  rise  of  the  Macedonian  power  limited  still  more  the  Spartan  territory,  nor  did 
it  ever  after  attain  its  earlier  dimensions.  Tihally,  after  a  series  of  vicissitudes,  Sparta 
{ttssed  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  became  a  portion  of  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia, 
and  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  great  republic. 

VASTAOra,  the  leader  in  the  great  insurrection  of  Roman  slaves  in  southern  Italy 
which  took  place  78  B.O.,  and  in  allprobability  the  first  servile  captain  in  point  of  genius 
of  whom  history  preserves  a  record,  was  a  native  of  Thrace,  aud  oriodnally  followed 
the  occupation  of  a  shepherd,  but  afterward  became  a  robber-chief.    Having  the  Uia" 
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fortune  t6  be  taken  prisoner,  be  'waa  pinced  ia  a  training'Gcbool  for  ebdiat(Ai  kfept  by 
one  Lentuhis  Batiatus,  at  Capua.  A'  conspirady  to  escape  wns  formed  among  tl>e  glftdrtt» 
tore  (300  In  all,  and  mostly  GniiU  and  Tliracin'tis),  ihe  )ieads  of  which  were  Spartiicus, 
and  two  Gnuls,  Crixtis  and  (Enomaus.  The  conspiracj  was  discovered;  but  70,  among 
whom  were  the  leaders,  forced  their  way  throng  the  streets  of  Capufi  with  cleaTera 
and  other  such  mde  weapons  as  they  could  seize,  defeated  a  detachment  of  Koman  sol- 
diers sent  to  bring  them  back,  and  established  themselves  on  Mt.  Vesuvius,  where  they 
received  considerable  accessions  to  their  number — chiefly  runaway  slaves.  Three 
thousand  Roman  troops  under  C.  Claudius  PQlcber  sought  to  blockade  them  here  and 
starve  tbeni  into  surrender.  Spartscus  was  now  chosen  as  their  leader,  with  Crizus 
and  (Etximnus  for  his  lieutenants.  Descending  tlie  hill  at  a  place-  and  in  a  way  totally 
unexpected,  he  took  his  assailants  in  the  rear,  and  inflicted  on  tliem  a  disgraceful  defeat. 
Eis  original  design  hud  been  limited  to  securing  Lis  freedom,  and  making  his  way  back 
to  bis  own  country,  nor  during  tlie  two  years  that  the  insurrection  lasted  did  he  over  for- 
get this  ultimate  aim;  but  in  order  effectually  to  carrvit  out,  he  recognized  tlte  necessity 
of  a  far  more  serious  and  extensive  warfare  than  had  yet  been  waged,  and  proclaiming 
freedom  to  <ill  slaves,  he  contrived  to  raise  his  trivial  mutiny  to  the  dignity  of  a  s«/vile 
war.  Circumstances  were  favorable.  A  great  portion  of  Italy,  especially  of  central  and 
southern  Italy,  had  been  turned  into  pasture-land  (see  Rom:b),  and  instead  of  villages  of 
sturdy  and  independent  farmers,  who  owned  the  land  they  tilled,  gangs  of  discontented 
slaves  watched  the  flocks  and  herds  of  great  nobles,  demoralized  by  a  plethora  of  iU- 
gotten  riches.  It  was  to  these  slaves  that  Sparlacus  appealed,  and  his  jsummons  was  not 
m  viiin.  Thousands  upon  thousands  ruslied  to  his  stftndard,  and  vzctoi-y  followed  him 
wherever  he  went.  The  story  of  his  triumphs  reads  like  a  romance.  No  knight  of  chivalry 
was  ever  more  uniformly  successful,  for  a  time.  After  defeating  Claudius  Pulclier,  be 
routed  and  slew  Cossinius,  legate  of  Publius  Various ;  then  he  worsted  y arinus  himaelf 
in  several  engagements,  capturing  his  lictors  and  tie  verv  horse  on  which  he  rode.  All 
tlie  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  now  fell  into  his  hands:  the  country  was  derastalcd, 
the  cities  either  pillaged  or  garrisoned.  But '  Spartncus  knew  too  well  the  enormous 
resources  of  Rome,  and  the  extraordinary  energy  which  she  was  capable  of  exhibiting 
in  the  hour  of  peril,  to  hope  for  flnal  success,  and  he  consequently  sought  to  iodnce  Ills 
victorious  bands  to  mardi  northward  to  the  Alps,  Jind  disperse  to  (heir  own  homes,  the 
Gauls  to  the  west,  and  the  Thracians  to  the  east.  But  the  slaves  were  too  deeply  intoxi- 
cated with  their  success  to  see  the  wisdom  of  his  proposal,  and  Spaiiacus  had  to  conlinue 
his  ctreer  of  mere  figliting  against  his  beMcr  Judgment,  and  embarrassed  by  the  Jetd- 
ciisics  that  are  so  apt  to  spring  up  among  undisciplined  and  servile  hordes.  Wbat 
brilliant  gallantry  and  skill  ho  diowed,  is  known  to  nil  readers  of  Roman  history.  After 
the  defeat  and  death  of  his  lieutenants  who  had  sepai;ated  from  him  (78  B.C.),  lie 
marched  north  through  Picenum  toward  the  Po,  overthrew  first  one  consular  army  under 
Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  and  then  another  under  Gellius  Poplicola,  and  at  the  liead  of 
100,000  men,  meditated  a  march  on  Home.  Since  tlie  days  of  Hannibal,  there  had  never 
been  such  danger!  Fortunately,  servile  indecision  and  unwisdom  saved  the  city.  Spar- 
♦acus  was  forced  by-Ws  followers  to  retreat  south,  and  took  up  his  winter-quartera  at 
Thurii,  where  he  held  a  great  fair  for  the  sale  of  the  spoils  of  Roman  cities.  In  71  B.C., 
Crassus  (q.v.)  took  the  field  against  the  terrible  ahive-leader,  but  for  a  while  even  be 
could  do  nothing.  Near  Mutina,  the  proconsul,  C.  CassiUs  Longinus,  and  the  propraetor, 
Cn.  jfanlius,  were  defeated;  in  Picenum,  Hununius,  a  legate  of  Cmssus's,  was  utterly 
Touted;  at  last,  however,  Crassus  auceeded  in  forcing  Spartacus  into  the  narrow  pcnin- 
«ila  of  Rhegium,  whence  he  tried*  to  get  into  Sicily,  with  the  view  of  rekindling  the 
Bcrnle  war  that  had  recently  raged  in  that  island,  but  failed  in  his  attempt,  through  the 
treachery  of  those  with  whom  he  had  opened  negotiations.  Crassus  now  built  lines  of 
circumvallntion  to  hem  him  in,  and  force  him  to  surrender;  but  one  stormy  winter-night, 
Spartacus  broke  out  of  the  toils  prepared  for  him,  and  resumed  the  offensive,  although  he 
had  suffered  heavily  by  loss  and  desertion,  and  his  forces  were  still  further  diminished 
by  the  formation  of  an  independent  army  of  Gallic  slaves,  which  had  no  sooner  got  a 
leader  of  its  own,  than  it  was  annihilated.  Near  Pet«lia,  he  once  more  de/eated  his 
adversaries;  but  seeing  clearly  that  with  such  wretched  materials  as  he  had  he  could  not 
hold  out  much  longer,  he  made  a  dash  at  Brundusium,  hoping  to  seize  the  shippii«  in 
the  harbors,  and  get  safely  across  the  Adriatic  to  his  native  shore,  but  was  bafflea  by 
the  presence  of  LucuUus  (q.v.).  Pompcy,  too,  had  relumed  from  Spain.  There  was 
nothing  left  for  Spartacus  but  to  die  as  gallantly  as  he  hdd  lived.  Drawing  up  his  army 
in  battle-army,  and  solemnly  slaying  his  war-horse,  he  began  his  last  fight  in  a  spirit  of 
heroic  desperation,  and  after  peirorming  prodigies  .»f  valor,  fell  unrecognised  among. tlte 
heaps  of  his  slain  foes.    After  his  death,  the  slave  insorrection  was  at  an  end. 

SPARTANBURG,  a  n.w.  co.  of  Soilth  Carolina,  bordering  on  North  Caroline, 
crossed  by  the  Spartanburg  and  TJnion  and  the  Atlantic  and  Richmond  Air -line  railroads; 
drained  by  Pacolet  and  Tiger  rivers;  900  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  40,408.  The  surface  ia  hflly, 
and  largely  covered  with  Kirests  of  oak  and  hickory;  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  main  pro- 
ductions are  wlieat,  oats,  cotton,  sweet  potatoes,  butter,  wool,  and  tobacco.  Bo^es, 
mules,  asses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  raised  in  great  numbers.  It  has  mnnnfacto- 
rie?  of  tanned  and  curried  leather,  eorriages  and  wagons;  also,  cotton  and  flour  mills, 
Oo.  seat,  Spartanburg  Court-House. 
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8PASX  (Gr.  iipasma)  consists  in  nn  irregular  and  violent  cohtmction  of  mnscular  parts 
— ipvohintary  even  when  tlie  voluntary  niiiscles  are  concerned.  Tbcre  are  two  sorts  of 
spasm.  In  one  llicre  is  an  unusually  prolonged  and  .strong  musculiir  contraction,  not 
rapidly  aheniatiug  as  usual  with  relaxation,  tlie  relaxation  only  taking  place  slowly  and 
lifter  some  time.  This  is  known  as  ionie  upasm  (Gr.  toniki,  a  bracing  up)  or  critmp  (q.  v.). 
•'  Wiien  ill  a  more  moderate  degree  affecting  the  voluntary  muscles  generally,  it  consti- 
tutes catalepsy  (q.v.),  in  wliich,  from  the  muscica  remaining  contracted,  the  limbs  will 
retain  whatsoever  attitude  tlicy  are  pliced  in  until  the  spusm  is  over.  But  the  Uxtrerae 
e.'cample  is  tetanus  (q.v.).  in  which  the  spasms  are  sO  violent  and  so  enduring  that  thev 
may  bo  s;u  1  to  squeeze  the  patient  to  death." — Williams's  Piinrtpln  of  Medicine,  2d  ed. 
p.  73,  In  the  other  fonn  of  spasm,  the  contractions  of  the  affected  muscles  take  place 
r;-])eiitedly,  forcibly,  and  in  quick  succession;  the  relaxations  bein.?,  of  course,  equally 
suddeu  and  frequent.  This  is  named  clonic  xpium  (Gr.  kWnSi,  an  agitation,  and  is  popu- 
larly known  as  convulsion*.  Chorea  (or  St.  yUui'i  dance),  epilepsy,  and  convulsive 
hysteria  afford  examples  of  this  kind  of  spasm. 

The  treatmeiit  varies  according  to  tlie  cause  of  the  excessive  muscular  Irritability. 
Finn  preastire  on  muscles  affected  witlv  spasm  will  promote  tlieir  relaxation,  and  by 
strong  steady  pressure  oh  the  mas-seter  muscles,  the  lower  iaw  has  been  depressed,  so  as 
to  open  the  mouth  in  cases  of  lock-jaw.  The  medicines  which  are  employed  to  counter- 
act irregular  or  inordinate  muscula  ractlon  arts  termed  antiiipa»nwdie»;  but  spasm  may 
depend  upon  so  many  different  causes,  that  the  remedies  wliich  are  found  most  success- 
ful in  combating  it  must  vary  extremely  in  tlieir  nature.  There  arc,  however,  a  fev 
medicines  which  appear  to  exercise  a  control  over  spasmodic  action  generally.  These 
may  be  termed  pure  or  true  antispasmodics.  They  are  usafctida,  cotyledon  umbilicus 
(or  cnmmori  navel-won),  wood-soot,  salbanum,  musk,  rue.  sngiipenum,  siimbul  (jata. 
mansi  or  musk-root),  and  valerian.  Among  the  narcotics  often  useful  in  tliese  atfec- 
tions  we  may  espechilly  mention  lielladonna,  cannabis  indica  (or  Indian  hemp),  opium, 
and  stramomum.  Sulphuric  etlier  in  dmu?ht  or  inhaled,  and  inhaled  chloroform,  ari 
often  of  service.  In  some  cases  remedies  wuich  directly  depress  the  vital  powers,  such 
as  the  prolonged  use  of  the  warm  bath,  or  even,  in  rare  cases,  the  abstraction  of  blood, 
are  the  most  effectual  mctius  of  subduing  spasm. 

BPATHE  {tpcUIui),  iu  botany,  a  sheathing  bract  which  incloses  one  or  more  flowers,  as 
in  the  narcimitt.  Very  frequently  the  flower.*  witliin  a  spatbo  are  arranged  upon  a 
npadix,  which  is  a  succulent  spike,  with  numerous  flowers,  and  of  which  a  familiar  ex- 
ample may  l>e  seen  in  arum  maeulatiim.  The  spadix  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
palms,  and  in  them  is  compound  or  branching,  and  in  general  is  not  only  provided  with 
a  common  spatlte,  but  with  secondary  spathes  at  its  divisions. 

SPAULDIN^G,  Levi,  d.d.,  1791-1875;  b.  New  Hampshire;  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
college  1815;  at  Andover  theological  seminary,  1818;  sailed  as  «  missionary  of  the 
American  board  for  Ceylon  1819;  rfaclied  .Jaffna.  1^0.  He  lived  for  a  nnml«r  of 
years  in  Manepv.  In  1833  he.  with  Mrs.  Spaulding,  removed  to  Oodooville,  and  took 
charge  of  the  Oodooville  central  school  for  girls.  For  about  40  years,  with  untiring 
patience,  sympathy,  and  care,  they  watched  over  the  little  ones,  sometimes  to  the  num- 
ber of  120  or  130;  receiving  them  usually  when  about  eight  years  of  age,  and  seldom 
parting  with  them  until  they  were  ffiAwied;  Mr.  SpnuTding  was  fluent  in  the  use  of  the 
lan^age,  and  his  originality  and  power  of  illustration  gave  him  ready  access  to  the 
native  mind.  He  preached  Christ  by'  the  roadside,  in  tlie  field,  in  the  school-room.  His 
literary  work  was  multitudinous;  not  only  were  schoolbooks.  h3'mn-hooks,  tracts,  gos- 
pels, continually  passing  tlirotighhis  liaods  for  revision  and  proof-re:iding,  liut  he  wrftte 
and  translated  some  small  but  valuable  books  and  some  excellent  hymns,  besides  prepar- 
ing an  £!nglisb  and  Tamil  dictionary,  and  a  Tamil  dictionary,  and  aiding  in  the  revision 
of  a  Tamil  version  of  llie  Scriptures.  He  visited  Auleric*  once  in  the  54  years  of  his 
life  among  the  heathen.  The  native  converts  tbroughont  the  district  loved  him  as  a 
iather,  and  many  of  the  heatiion  mourned  his  death. 

BPAT'IV,  a  disease  of  horses,  occurs  under  two  differeat  forms,  both  interfering  with 
soiindness.  Iu  young,  weakly,  overworked  subjects,  the  hock-joint  is  sometimes  dis- 
tended with  dark-colored  thickened  Bynovia  or  joint-oiL  This  is  bog  or  blood  spavin. 
Wet  bandages,  occasional  friction,  a  laxative  diet,  and  rest  should  for  several  weeks  be 
diligently  tried;  and  if  such  remedies  prove  unsuccessful,  the  swelling  must  be  dressed 
with  strong  blistering  oiutmoot,  or  flred.  The  second  variety  of  spavin  is  the  more 
common  and  serious.  Toward  the  inside  of  the  hock,  at  the  bead  of  the  shank-bone, 
or  between  some  of  j^lio  small  bones  of  the  hock,  a  bony  enlargement  may  be  seen  and 
felt.  This  is  bone  sp;.Tiu.  At  first  there  is  tenderness,  lieat,  swelling,  and  considerable 
lameness;  but  as  the  inflammation  in  the  bone  and  its  investing  membrane  abates,  the 
lamenss  is  less  perceptible,  allhough  the  animal  continues  to  drag  his  leg  and  go  stiffly. 
In  recent  and  slight  cases,  cold  water  should  lie  applied  continuously;  but  iu  serious 
cases,  when  the  limb  is  swollen  and  tender,  hot  fomentations  are  best.  For  several  days 
they  must  lie  perseveringly  employed.  When  the  limb  is  again  cool  and  free  from  pain, 
an  iodide  of  mercury  or  fly-blister  should  be  applied,  and  the  animal  treated  to  three 
months'  rest  in  a  small  paddock,  tlie  end  of  a  barn,  or  a  roomy  loose-box.  In  persistent 
cases,  flrhig  or  setoning  usually  gives  much  relief. 
U.  K.  XIII.— 44 
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BPEAXES,  the  name  given  to  the  presiding  oflScer  in  eitjier  bouse  of  pnrlinment.  In 
tlie  bouse  of  lords,  the  lord-cbancellor,  or  lord  keeper  of  the  great  86*1,  is  cvofficio  spealiLcr, 
and  one  or  more  deputy-q>caker8  are  appointed  by  commission  to  take  l\ia  place  in  \m 
absence.  Since  1861  it  has  been  tbe  practice  to  appoint  but  one  deputy-speaker,  who  is 
the  chairman  of  tbe  lords'  committee,  aud  should  he  also  be  absent,  the  house  cud  cboose 
a  speaker  pro  temport.  The  speaker  of  the  lords  may  speak  or  vote  on  any  question,  and 
bas  no  more  authority  than  any  other  member  of  the  house. 

In  tlie  bouse  of  commons,  the  speaker  is  a  member  elected  to  that  office  at  the  desire 
of  the  crown,  and  couflroied  by  the  royal  approbation  given  in  the  bouse  of  lords.  A 
similar  o£9cc  seems  to  linve  existed  as  early  as  tbe  reign  of  Henry  III.,  when  Peter  dc 
MoQtfort  signed  and  sealed  an  answer  of  tbe  parliament  to  pope  Alexander,  vice  toUun 
eommunitatit  J-  but  tbe  title  speaker  was  first  given  to  sir  T.  Hungerford  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  Tbe  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  presides  over  the  delil)erations  of 
the  house,  and  enforces  the  rules  for  preserving  order:  he  puts  the  question  and  declares 
the  determination  of  tbe  house.  As  tbe  representative  of  the  bouse,  be  Communicate!) 
its  resolutions  to  others,  and  conveys  its  thanks  or  its  censures.  Ue  is  thus  tbe  mouth- 
piece of  the  house,  whence  his  title  seems  to  be  derived.  He  issues  warrants  in  execu- 
tiou  of  tlic  oixiers  of  the  bouse  for  the  commitment  of  offenders,  for  tbe  issue  of  writs, 
the  attendance  of  witnesses,  the  bringing  up  prisoners  in  custody,  etc.  Tbe  mace  is 
borne  before  him  by  tbe  scrgeant-at-arms  when  he  enters  or  leaves  the  house;  •when  he  is 
in  the  chair  it  is  left  on  the  table,  and  it'  accompanies  him  on  all  slate  occasions.  He 
cannot  speak  or  vote  on  any  question,  but  on  an  equality  of  voices  he  has  a  casting  vote. 
Both  by  ancient  custom  aud  legislative  declaration,  he  is  entitled  to  take  precedence  of 
all  commoners. 

Down  to  the  year  1858  no  provision  existed  for  supplying  the  place  of  the  speaker  of 
the  bouse  of  commons  when  he  was  unavoidably  ab^nt;  but  in  that  year  the  bouse, 
with  consent  of  the  crown,  resolved  that  in  his  al>aence  tbe  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means  sbbiild  take  the  chair,  and  as  deputy-speaker  be  was  in  18S5  invested, 
both  by  resolution  of  the  bouse  and  by  act  of  parliament,  with  tbe  same  authority  jiro 
tempore  as  the  speaker. 

SPEAKER  (ante).  The  speaker  of  the  U.  8.  house  of  representatives  is  a  member  of 
tbs.  bouse,  cliosen  from  among  themselves  for  the  office,  and  during  the  time  of  hie 
boldlng  it  receives  double  the  salary  ($5,000)  of  a  member.  He  presides  over  tbe  sestions 
of  tbe  house:  makes  the  appointments  of  members  of  committees;  signs  all  its  MIU, 
resolutions,  aud  acts  of  authority;  certifies  to  the  mileage,  etc.,  of  members;  andappmnts 
thre<;  of  the  regents  of  the  Smithsonian  institution.  He  can  be  removed  from  his  positiou 
by  au  act  of  tbe  house. 

SFCAKIKG.    See  Readiho. 

SFEAKIIT6-TSIT1IFET,  an  instrument  for  givin|;  concentration  rather  than  dispersioo 
to  the  waves  of  sound  originated  by  tbe  articulation  of  the  human  voice,  aud  therebr 
enabling  tbe  sound  to  be  conveyed  to  a  greater  distance.  It  is  of  tbe  utmost  use  oii 
shipboard  in  enabling  the  officers  to  convey  orders  during  windy  weather  from  one  pan 
of  tlie  deck  to  another,  or  to  the  rising.  The  invention  is  ascribed  to  sir  Siimuol  Mor- 
land,  ill  1670,  though  Atbanasius  Mrcuer  laid  claim  to  it.  Morland's  trumpet  was  of 
the  same  form  as  that  now  in  use,  viz.,  « truncated  cone,  with  an  outward  curve  or  lip 
at  the  opening. 

Tbe  theory  of  the  action  of  this  instrument  has  never  been  thoroughly  explained;  bm 
it  is  supposed  that  the  sides  of  the  tube  throw  the  sound  back  and  back  in  various  reflec- 
tions, until  ultimately  the  waves  quit  the  instrument  in  parallel  lines.  It  does  not  seem 
to  depend  on  vibration  of  the  instrument. 

BPEAS,  a  pointed  weapon  with  a  shaft  of  greater  or  less  length  for  thrusting,  throw- 
ing, or  receiving  an  assault     See  jAYBLnr.  Lakce,  Pike. 

The  ipear-foot  of  a  horse  is  bis  far  foot  behind. 

SPEAR,  Samuel  P.,  1815-75;  b.  Boston.  Mass.;  enliatedin  the  army,  1883;  served  in 
tbe  Florida  and  Mexican  wars  under  gen.  Scott;  was  wounded  at  CerroOordn.  He  was 
assigned  to  duty  on  the  frontier,  1848-61,  and  engaged  in  the  operations  in  Utah  under 

fen.  A.  S.  Johnston.  In  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  recruited  and  comraandod  the 
1th  Penn.  cavalry,  was  wounded  twice  at  Five  Forks,  promoted  to  brig.gen.  and 
brevetted  maj.gen.  for  gallant  service.     He  died  from  disease  contracted  in  tbe  army. 

8PEAR,  Saitoel  Thater,  d.d.,  b.  N.  Y.,  1812;  graduated  at  the  college  of  physi- 
cians and  surgeons.  New  York,  1888;  studied  theology  with  Dr.  Beman  of  Troy;  wa-s 
ordained  and  settled  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  Lanslngbuig.  N.  Y.,  1835.  and 
of  the  South  Presbyterian  church,  Brooklyn,  1848;  became  one  of  tbe  editors  of  tlie 
Independent,  1870.  His  publications  are  The  fhmily  Power;  Eighteen  Setmont  on  the 
Rebellion;  The  Legal-Tinder  Act*  eoneidered  in  Relation  to  their  OonstUutional&y  and  iVW»- 
enl  Economy;  Reltgion  and  the  State,  or  the  Bible  and  the  PabUe  ScAoole.  He  is  an  earnest 
advocate  of  the  secularization  of  the  government 

SFSABHUTT.    See  Mint. 

SPECIAL  CASE  is  the  name  given  in  the  law  of  England  to  a  statement  of  facts  sub- 
mitted to  a  court  for  its  opinion  as  to  the  proper  appUcation  of  the  law,  or  proper  legal 
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iaferenee  to  be  drawn  from  sucih. facts.  It  isdmwa  up  by  Siutvial  agreement  of  the 
partiea,  and  may  be  agrtsed  upon  at  afiy  stage  of  the  suit,  or  even  'before  any  step  has 
been  taken  in  it 

SPECIAL  JUST  is  a  jury  consisting  of  a  superior  claas  of  men,  bucU  as  esquires  or 
peraous  of  liiglier  degree,  bankers,  or  mercbants  selected  by  the  sheriff,  and  formed 
Itato  a  separate  list.  Either  parly  to  an  action  may  demand  a  special  jnnr,  but  he  must ' 
pay  the  extra  expense,  provided  the  judge  do  not  certify  at  the  conclusion  of  the  trial 
that  it  was  a  proper  case  to  be  lTi6d  by  a  special  jury,  in  ^vb!ch  case  the  costs  arc  part 
of  the  costs  in  the  cause.  Each  special  juryman  gctii  a  guinea  for  his  attendance  on  th(» 
case.  'Fheadvanlage_  of  a  special  jury  is,  that  the  jurors  are  loss  likely  to  be  carried awajr 
with  vulgar  prejudices,  and  more  mtelligent,  and  able  to  understand  difficult  cases. 

SPECIAL  LICEHSE,  in  the  marriage  law  of  England,  means  a  license  obtained  from 
tlie  archbishop,  which  enables  the  priest  to  marry  the  parties  without  the  publication  of 
bans,  and  also  at  any  time  or  place  otlier,  than  those  necessary  in  ordinary  cases.  The 
statute  of  25  Henry  \' III.  c.  Sl.entitledan  act  concerning  Peter  Pence  and  dispensations, 
continued  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  the  same  right  as  the  pojie  previously  had  to 
grant  special  licenses  to  marry  at  any  convenient  time  and  place.  By  a  regulation  of 
archbishop  Keeker  in  1759,  the  privilcgb  is  restricted  to  children  of  peers,  and  privy 
councilors,  judges,  baronets,  and  knights.  The  same  conditions  apply  to  applicants  as 
in  other  cases,  except  that  the  special  license  merely  authorizes  a  different  time  and  place 
for  the  marriage  than  in  other  coses.    The  stamp-duty  is  £5. 

SPECIALTY  DEBT,  in  English  law,  was  a  debt  constituted  by  deed  under  seal,  as  a 
bond,  which  in  the  event  of  the  debtor's  death  had  a  right  of  prior  payment  over  slmplo 
contract  (q.v.)  debts.  Buch  preference  is,  since  1670,  abolished,  except  where  a  lien  or 
otiier  security  is  held  for  the  debt 

SFE'CIES,  in  natural  history,  a  term  en^loyed  to  designate  groups  inferior  to  genera 
(see  Gejju^,  bht  superior  to  varieties  (s^e  V  akiett).  In  mineralogy,  the  term  is  of  very 
arbitrary  application,  serving  only,  like  class,  order,  genus,  etc.,  the  purpose  of  classifica- 
tion, altliongh  it  thus  indicates  common  characters  or  points  of  real  agreement  among 
minerals.  In  organic  nature,  it  has  usually  been  regarded  as  possessing  a  higher  and 
more  definite  signification.  But  no  term  is  more  difficult  to  define,  ^^ny  definitions 
have  been  proposed,  but  none  wholly  satisfactory;  every  attempt  at  definition  involving 
more  or  less  the  adoption  of  some  disputed  theory.  If,  forexample,  aspecics  is  regarded 
as  including  all  the  beings  which  have  descendeclfrom  parents  created  with  the  essential 
characters  now  belonging  to  the  species,  not  only  is  the  original  creation  in  that  particu- 
lar form  taken  for  gprantcd,  but  likewise  the  impossibility  of  changes  in  nature,  which 
some  of  the  most  eminent  naturalista  regard  as  actually  taking  place,  and  the  belief  of 
which  implies  no  doubt  of  the  act  of  creation  itself,  but  only  a  certain  opiuion  as  to  somo 
of  the  laws  by  which  organic  nature  is  governed.  To  regard  species  as  mere  indeter- 
minate and  fluctuating  groups,  capable  of  indefinite  modification  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  is 
equally  to  adopt  a  theory.  If  a  species  is  defined  as  containing  all  the  individuals  which 
are  captUilc  or  intermingling  without  consequent  sterility  of  progeny,  other  di^cult 
questions  must  be  decided  before  the  definition  can  be  adopted  as  to  any  classes  of  crea- 
ture*, while  to  many  kinds  it  seenu  incapable  of  application,  and  much  that  is  merely  the- 
oretical is  involved  in  it 

Naturalists  have  very  generally  regarded  species  as  unchanging  throughout  the  longest 
Sticccssion  of  generations,  except  within  narrow  and  markccT  limits,  and  have  snbstati- 
tially  adopted  the  definition  of  BufFon:  "  Aspecies  is  a  constant  succession  of  individuals 
Bimilar  to  and  capable  of  reproducing  each  other."  Thus  De  Candolle,  the  eminent 
botanist,  says:  "  We  unite  under  the  designation  of  a  ipeeia  all  those  individuals  that 
mutually  bear  to  each  other  so  close  a  resemblance  as  to  allow  of  our  supposinit  that  they 
may  have  proceeded  originally  from  a  single  being  or  a  single  pair."  And  Cuvier,  the 
great  zoologist,  describes  a  species  as  "  a  succession  of  individuals  which  reproduces  and 
perpetuates  itself."  Here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  even  if  the  permanence  of  species 
implied  in  these  deflnltions^were  fully  ascertained,  and  their  original  creation  in  their 
present  form  admitted  as  unquestionable,  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  we  must  sup- 
pose every  species  to  have  proceeded  from  a  single  individual  or  a  single  pair.  Nor, 
accepting  the  Biblical  statement  concerning^  the  human  race,  that  all  mankind  are  the 
offspring  of  a  single  pair,  are  we  entitled  to  infer  that  such  has  been  the  case  also  as  to 
all  animals  and  plants  carmble  of  freely  intermingling,  and  which,  therefore,  are  com- 
monly regarded  as  forming  one  species. 

But  the  separate  creation  and  immutability  of  species  are  disputed,  some  nstnralists 
maintaining  that  species  undergo  modification,  and  that  existing  forms  of  life  have 
descended  by  true  generation  from  pre-existing  forms.  Lamarck  was  the  first  to  pro- 
claim this  doctrine,  at  least  so  as  to  attract  much  attention,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century.  Be  held  that  all  species,  even  including  man,  are  descended  from  species  of 
inferior  organization ;  while  to  account  for  the  existence  of  very  simple  forms  at  the 
present  day,  he  had  recourse  to  the  jupposiiioa  of  their  spontaneous  generation.  Ho 
was  followed,  with  greater  caution,  by  OeoSroy  Suint-Hilaire,  who  regarded  what 
we  call  species  as  various  degenerations  of  the  same  type,  but  did  not  believe  that  the 
wdsting  species  are  now  uadergoing  modification'.    StmiUnr  views  bave  dnce  been  stated 
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by  many  autbom.  But  the  works  ivliich  have  most  strongljr  dinet«d«t(i>QUoa  to  (hem. 
•uclin  which  they  have  been  most  fully  advocated,  are  the  VtiUgen  <^  Oie  Nataral  Hit- 
iory  of  Creation,  by  an  anonymous  author,  originally  published  in  1844,  and  which  bu, 
since  passed  through  many  editions;  and  Darwin's  work  On  tha  Origin  of  Specie*  by 
means  of  Natural  Seleotion,  originally  published  in  1859.  Of  the  other  supporters  of 
these  views,  the  most  eminent  is  prof.  Huxley,  who,  without  fully  adopting  the  views 
either  of  the  author  of  the  Vesliget  or  of  Darwin,  advocates  "  the  hypothesis  wliich  sup- 
poses the  species  living  at  any  time  to  be  the  result  of  the  gradual  modification  of  pre- 
existing species,"  and  maintains  that  to  suppose  eacli  species  of  plant  and  animal  to  liuve 
been  formed  and  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  at  long  intervals  by  a  distinct  act  of 
creative  power,  is  an  assumption  "as  unsupported  by  tradition  or  revelaliL>n  as  it  is 
opposed  to  the  general  analogy  of  nature." 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  do  more  tlian  very  briefly  exhibit  the  principal  arguments 
■which  have  been  urged  on  this  question.  L;imarck  reited  much  on  the  well-known  effect 
6f  use  or  exercise  in  strengthening  and  enlarging  an  organ,  nnd  of  disuse  in  atrophying 
it.  "He  conceived  that,  an  animal  being  brought  into  new  circumstances,  and  called 
iipon  to  accommodate  itself  to  these,  the  exertions  which  it  consequently  made  to  thiit 
effect  caused  the  rise  of  new  parts:  on  the  contrary,  when  new  circumstances  left  CL-r- 
tain  existing  parts  unused,  these  parts  gradually  ceased  to  exist.  Something  analogous 
was,  he  thought,  produced  in  vegetables,  by  changes  in  their  nutrition,  in  their  absorp- 
tion and  transpiration,  nnd .  in  the  quantity  of  caloric,  light,  air,  and  moisture  whicli 
thoy  received.  This  principle,  with  time,  he  deemed  sufflcfent  for  the  advance  from  tlie 
mobadto  themammaf."  Tbeauthorof  the  Ke<<VM'^''"'nw'io'"  this  account  of  Lamarck's 
vlows  is  taken,  regards  him  as  in  error  "  in  giving  this  adaptive  principle  too  much  to 
do;"  and  says:  "In  the  present  day,  we  have  superior  light  from  geology  and  physi- 
ology, and  hence  comes  the  suggestion  of  a  process  analogous  to  ordinary  gestation  for 
advancing  organic  life  through  its  grades,  in  the  course  of  a  long  but  delluite  space  of 
time,  wit;n  only  a  recourse  to  external  conditions  as  a  means  of  producing  the  exterior 
characters."  'The  author  of  tlie  Ve»tigcs  designates  the  principle  for  which  he  contends 
that  of  Progressite  Vevelopineiit,  and  states  it  as  follows:  "  The  proposition  determined 
on,,  after  much  consideration,  is,  tliat  the  several  series  of  animated  beings,  from  the 
simplest  and  oldest  up  to  the  highest  and  most  recent,  arc,  under  the  providence  of  Qod, 
the  results,  firit,  of  aii  impulse  which  has  been  imparted  to  the  forms  of  life,  advancing 
them  in  definite  times,  by  generation,  through  grades  of  organization  terminatiugiu  ths 
highest  dicotyledons  ancl  verlebrata,  these  grades  being  few  in  number,  and  generally 
marked  by  intervals  of  organic  charncler  winch  we  find  to  be  a  pi°acl  ical  ditticulty  in  ascer- 
taining amoities;  second,  of  another  impulse  connected  with  the  vital  forces,  tending,  ia 
the  course  of  generatious,  to  modify  organic  structures  in  accordance  with  extern:il  cir- 
cuGOstances,  as  food,  the  nature  of  the  habitat,  and  the  meteoric  agencies,  these  being 
the  'adaptations'  of  the  natural  theologian."  He  farther  regards  the  niieltiated  vesic'e  at 
"  the  fundamental  form  of  all  organization,  the  meeting  point  between  the  inorganic 
and  the  orgnnic,"  and  as  "the  starting  point  of  the  fostaT progress  of  every  higher  indi- 
yidual  in  creation,  both  animal  aud  vegetable."  Founding  on  instances  of  the  produc- 
tion of  the  proximate  prineiplei  of  which  organic  substances  are  composed  in  the  laborjr 
tory  of  the  chemist,  he  goes  on  to  say  that  "an  operation  which  would  produce  in  theise 
the  nucleated  vesicle  is  all  that  is  wanting  efTectually  to  bridge  over  the  space  bptwec.i 
the  inorganic  and  the  organic;"  and  that  "it  does  not  seem,  aflerall,  a  very  immoderat-i 
hypothesis,  that  a  chemieo-eleetrie  operation,  by  which  germinal  vesiele*  were  prodaeed,  was 
(he  first  phenomenon  in  organic  creation,  aud  thiU  the  second  waa  an  advinee  of  thtM 
through  a  $ueee*aion  of  higher  grades,  and  a  variety  of  modijieations  in  accordance  with 
laws  of  the  same  absolute  nature  as  those  by  which  the  Almighty  rules  the  pliy;ic:il 
department  of  nature."  He  regards  the  idea  of  species  or  specific  distinction,  tiierefoic, 
"as  merely  applicable  to  certain  appearances  presented,  perhaps  transiently,  to  our  notice," 
He  adduces  instances  of  great  changes  of  form  aud  character  known  to  take  place  in  the 
lower  departments  of  nature,  both  animal  and  vegct4b|e..as-giving  probability  to  the 
supposition,  that  in  a  long  succession  of  generatious,  great  clyiugea  may  take  place  also 
in.  the  higher. 

The  whole  theory  of  the  author  of  the  Vestiges  as  to  organic  nature  has  been  exposoil 
toobjectliin  in  consequence  of  its  connection  with  views  of  the  general  system  of  the 
upiverse  altogether  foreign  to  the  present  subject;  and  because  of  an  evident  inclinatioa 
to  the  belief  in  a  transition  from  inorganic  to  organic  existence  by  chemico-electric 
operation.  The  argument  is  also  weakened  by  tlic  too  ready  acceptance  of  unsubstan- 
tiated facts,  as  of  the  transmutation  of  one  kind  of  gntin  into  another;  and  by  resting 
too  much  on  what  may  be  reckoned  the  mere  mistakes  of  naturalists,  as  to  the  forms 
of  the  lower  kinds  of  plants  and  animals,  of  which  genera  and  even  tribes  have  been 
constituted,  that  have  afterward  been  found  to  be  mere  modifications  or  larvnl  Stages  of 
creatures  very  different  in  their  most  apparent  cliaracters.  Much  hostility  has  been  also 
excited  by  the  extension  of  the  theory  of  development  to  the  human  ^ncies.  conncctiug 
man  with  pre-existing  and  inferior  forms  of  animal  existence.  All  i!ii^  li;u  been  avoided 
by  Daiwin,  by  whom,  however,  the  chief  arguments  of  the  Vestiges  are  used  with  great 
Muentific  caution. 

Darwin's  views  are  distingxiiahed  by  the  introduction  of  what  h»  de»igaatea.tlie  piiA- 
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tsplc  of  natural  asleeUon.  He  maintains  the  variability  of  species,  and  adduces  much 
<vidcace  to  show  that  variation  is  continuallj  tailing  place  in  consequence  of  tlte  exter- 
nal conditions  to  which  plants  and  animals  are  subjected.  He  rests  much  on  tbc  diffi- 
culty of  distinguishing  between  varieties  and  ^cies,  and  on  ihe  changes  which  are 
known  to  result  from  cultivation  and  domestication.  He  dwells  on  the  tdeeiion  which 
man  makes  in  order  to  produce  new  broods  or  varieties,  and  supposes  a  similar  "selec- 
tion" to  take  place  in  nature,  in  the  Hruggle  for  life,  which  all  plants  and  animals  must 
undergo.  This  ttruggUfor  itfe  is,  in  fact,  the.  foundation  of  his  theory.  He  shows  that 
every  kind  of  plant  or  animal  must  maintain  it,  and  in  order  to  its  continued  existence, 
must  be  successful  in  maintaining  it  not  only  against  those  other  creatures  which  seem 
to  make  it  their  food,  but  still  more  in  a  competition  witli  those  which  seek  the  same 
nutriment  with  itself.  In  this  struggle  the  stronger,  or  those  which  possess  anything 
peculiarly  favorable  in  their  organization,  must  overcome  the  weaker,  and  these  must 
therefore  cease  tu  exist. ,  Thus  a  slight  variation,  such  as  often  takes  place,  may  be  per- 
petuated; and  the  possessors  of  any  advanfagc  in  the  means  of  procuring  food,  or  in  the 
powers  of  offeuse  or  defense,  may  entirely  displace  their  less  favored  congeners.  The 
woiliflcations  tiius  taking  place  Darwin  regards  as  accouuting  for  the  changes  in  organ- 
ized beings  from  one  geologic  period  to  unotlier,  and  for  the  great  dUferences  in  tbe 
plants  and  animals  of  diSerent  parts  of  the  world.  In  support  of  his  views,  he  argues 
from  the  tendency  to  variation  seen  in  cultivatL'd  plants  and  domestic  animals,  and  the 
perpetuation  of  the  forms  so  produced  in  breeds  and  races;  and  from  the  fact  t.bat  the 
vurialions  in  cultivated  and  domestic  species  are  in  some  cases  greater  than  those  which 
«rc  regarded  as  affording  grounds  of  speciAc,  and  sometimes  even  of  generic  or  greater 
■distinctions  in  a  state  of  nature.  "Can  it  be  thought  improbable,"  he  says,  "seeing 
tluit  variations  useful  to  man  have  undoubtedlv  occuired,  that  other  variations  useful  in 
some  way  to  each  being  in  the  great  and  complex  battle  of  life,  should  sometimes  occur 
in  the  course  of  thousands  of  generations?  If  such  do  occur,  can  we  doubt — remember- 
ing that  many  more  individuals  are  born  than  can  possibly  survive — tliat  individuals 
having  any  advantage,  however  slight,  over  others,  would  have  the  best  chance  of  sur- 
viving and  of  procreating  their  kind?  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  feel  sure  that  any 
variation  in  the  least  degree  injurious  would  be  rigidly  destroyed.  This  preservation  of 
favorable  variations  and  the  re'jection  of  unfavorable  variations,  I  call  natw-al  selection. 
Variations  ncitlior  useful  nor  injurioiis  would  not  be  aflcdted  by  natural  selection,  and 
would  bo  left  a  fluctuating  element,  ns  perhaps  we  see  in  the  species  called  polymorphic," 
He  further  supports  these  views  by  pomtiug  out  the  favorable  opportunity  for  the  oper- 
ation of  natural  selection  afforded  in  a  country  undergoing  great  physical  changes,  as  of 
climate;  and  particularly  in  an  island,  or  a  country  surrounded  by  barriers  sutticicnt  to 
prevent  the  ready  immigration  of  species.  "In  such  cases,"  he  says,  "every  slight 
modification,  wlifch  in  3ie  course  of  ages  chanced  to  aiise,  and  which  in  any  way 
favored  the  individuals  of  any  of  tlie  species  by  better  adapting  them  to  their  altered 
conditions,  would  tend  to  be  preserved;  and  natural  selection  would  thus  have  free  scope 
for  tlie  work  of  improvement." 

Mr.  Darwin  supposes  new  variations  to  be  continually  faking  place,  but  the  greater 
number  of  these  speedily  to  become  extinct;  while  others,  becoming  perpetuated,  and 
perhsips  causuig  the  extinction  of  the  original  forms,  again  give  rise  to  other  forms,  until 
«ome  of  tliem  have  so  widely  diverged  that  all  traces  of  their  common  origin  arc  lost. 
He  does  not,  however,  commit  himself  to  the  opinion  that  all  forms  of  organic  life,  or 
«ven  all  plants,  or  all  animals,  have  a  common  origin.  He  completely  rejects  Lamarck's 
notion  that  new  and  simple  forms  are  continually  being  produced  by  spcmtaneous  gen- 
eration. "I  need  hardly  say,"  he  remarks,  "  that  science  in  her  present  state  does  not 
countcnince  the  belief  that  living  creatures  are  now  ever  produced  fmra  inorganic  mat- 
tor."  nnd  he  accounts  for  the  existence  of  low  forma  of  life  by  snying  that  ''natural 
■selection  includes  no  necessiiry  snd  universal  law  of  advancement  or  development;  it 
only  takes  advantage  of  such  variations  as  arise  and  arc  beneficial  to  each  creature  under 
Its  complex  rehitions  of  life."  80  that  even  the  lowest  forms  might  "  lie  left  by  natural 
selection  unimproved,  or  but  little  improved,"  as  geology  tells  us  of  infusoria  and  rliizo- 
pods  which  have  remained  for  an  enormous  period  in  nearly  their  present  state. 

That  species  differ  not  only  in  single  characters,  but  in  many.  Mr.  Darwin  aoconnts 
for  by  reference  to  unknown  laws  of  the  correlation  of  organs — laws,  however,  which, 
-aUhough  unknown,  we  know  to  exist,  so  that  a  modification  of  one  organ  is  attended 
with  modification  of  other  organs,  as  is  exemplified  in  our  domestic  breeds. 

In  furtlier  support  of  the  theorv  of  natural  selection,  the  fact  is  insisted  upon,  "  that 
it  is  the  common,  the  widely  diffused,  and  widely  nmging  species,  beloniiing  to  the 
larger  genera  within  each  class,  which  vary  most."  That  the  several  subordinate  groups 
in  any  class  of  creatures  "  cannot  be  ranked  in  a  single  file,  but  seem  mther  to  be  clus- 
tered round  points,  and  these  round  other  points,  and  so  on  in  almost  endl(>88  cycles," 
Mr.  Darwin  thinks  incapable  of  explanation,  except  on  the  supposition  of  community 
of  origin  and  natural  selection.  He  points  also  to  tlie  analogous  manner  in  which  spe- 
cies of  the  same  genus  vary,  as  corroborative  of  his  views.  He  accounts  for  the  absence 
or  rsrity  of  transitional  varieties  by  supposing  the  predominant  forms  to  have  taken 
possession  of  their  districts,  while  these  were  in  process  of  ticing  stocked;  and  that  these 
districts,  differing  much  in  their  natural  characters,  the  forms  originating  in  the  corn- 
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paratively  unexteneire'  intermediate  tracts,  have  not  been  able  to' contend  a^nst  them, 
aud  have  l>ecouie  extinct.     He  points  out  the  poesibility  that  areas  now  continuous  mar 
not  hare  been  so  during  a  long  period,  and  that  species  may  liare  been  formed  wliife 
they  were  brolcen  up  into  islnmls.     But  this  remains  a  chief  difficulty  of  his  theory. 
He  ascribes  to  nnturai  selection  the  results  which  Lamarck  ascribed  to  uso  and  disuse 


connecting  them  together.  "Korean  I  sec  any  iusuperabl?  difflculty,"  he  says,  "in 
furtht.'r.bc'lieTJng  that  the  membrane-connected  oncers  and  forearm  oi  tlie  gcCUopWitept 
might  be  grciiliy  lengllicned  by  natural  selection;  and  this,  as  far  ^  the  organs  of  fligtit 
are  concorued,  would  convert  it  into  a  bat."  Lilte  Lamarck  and  the  author  of  the  K<r»- 
t)ge»,  Mr.  Darwin  rests  not  a  little  on  the  unity  of  type  throughout  whole  classes  of 
creatures,  and  the  homologies  of  parts  very  different  from  eacli  otlicr,  as  in  the  four- 
limbed  structure  of  tlie  verlebrata  generally,  and  even  the  ailiculations  of  the  limbs. 
He  endeavors  to  trace  the  eye  from  its  simplest  to  its  most  perfect  form,  and  shows  hov 
gradual  are  the  transitions  found  on  comparison  of  existing  creatures,  from  the  one  to 
the  other.  He  goes  even  further,  aud  says:  "  Several  facts  make  me  suspect  that  nerrcs 
sensitive  to  touch  may  be  rendered  sensitive  to  light,  and  likewise  to  those  coarser  vibra- 
tions of  the  air  which  produce  sound." 

He  dwells  at  great  length  on  the  subject  of  hybridism,  and  the  general  sterility  of 
hybrids,  endeavoring  to  show  that  it  presents  no  insupernble  objection  to  tlie  theory  of 
u  gradual  modification  of  species,  their  sterility  being  incidental  on  other  differences,  ind 
i>terility  occurring,  as  be  Itfbors  to  prove,  when  varieties  are  crossed,  as  well  as  in  ibe 
hybrids  of  distinct  species.  The  difficulties  presented  by  geology  be  obviates  very  niucli 
by  insiiitiDg  on  tlie  iniberfection  of  the  geological  record.  He  do«s  hot  adopt  the  view 
of  the  author  of  the  Veiiiget,  that  the  geological  recoi^i  exhibits  to  us  a  succession  of 
animals  corresponding  in  their  progressive  development  with  the  fetal  development  of 
the  mnminnlinu  embryo.  But  he  founds  an  argument  on  the  many  connecting  links  in 
the  general  system  of  nature  which  fossils  supply  when  compared  with  existing  spcdt* 
And  he  endeavors  to  show  that  his  theory  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  known  facts 
of  the  geographical  distritmtion  of  species,  and  in  particular  with  the  remarkable  facts 
of  the  peculiarity  of  the  fauda  and  flora  of  some  of  the  lonely  oceanic  islands,  and  of  the 
fic  qucnt  occurreuce  of  the  same  species  both  in  cold  regions  comparatively  near  the 
pole,  and  on  mountains  far  remote  liom  each  other  in  lower  latitudes;  referring  the  lat- 
<('r  class  of  facts  to  former  geologic  periods,  when  the  continental  areas  were  not  the 
{■aine  jis  now,  or  when  tlie  prevailing  climatic  conditions  were  very  difEerent.  And  he 
finds  support  for  his  views  in  the  correspondence,  without  identity,  of  the  floras  sad 
fhunas  of  the  northern  parts  of  America  and  of  the  Old  World. 

It  is  but  a  very  imperfect  sk(!tch  whicii  we  have  thus  Ijecn  able  to  give  of  Darwia's 
theory,  and  of  tlie  arguments  by  which  it  is  supported.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
tlie  truth  of  the  theory,  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  admirably  framed  and  guarded,  and 
to  be  maintained  not'only  with  great  ingenuity  of  argument,  but  by  the  iiid  ot  a  vatt 
store  of  scientific  information,  most  skillfully  used.  Its  opponoiiLs  condemn  it  as  resting 
on  unwarraiilable  assumptions,  and  demand  some  proof,  for  example,  of  the  traiisitioa 
of  organs  from  a  simple  or  rudimentary  to  a  complex  and  more  perfect  state.  They  iilso 
infuse  to  acknowledge  sucli  impcrfectioB  of  the  geolo;^s^  record  as  Darwin's  argument 
demnuds,  and  they  insist  much  on  the  completeness  of  the  changes  which  that  rcrord 
discloses,  and  the  absence  of  transitional  forms  both  among  fossils  and  existing  spcciei 
Wueli  of  what  Darwin  and  other  advocates  of  the  same  general  views  contend  for.  tbcjr 
admit;  a  certain  power  of  development  in  organic  nature,  a  "struggle  for  life, '-ino 
"natural  selection;"  but  they  regard  the  limits  of  development  and  variation  ns  com- 
paratively narrow.  Nor  would  the  state  of  the  question,  as  llioy  believe,  be  materially 
alTected,  if  many  of  what  have  hitherto  generally  been  regarded  as  species,  should  be 
proved  to  be  mere  varieties.  Any  number  of  such  errors  of  naturalists  might  be  exposed 
and  coiTcctcd,  without  modiflcsition  of  our  views  of  the  laws  of  nature;  and  errors  of  llii«' 
kind  arc  precisely  such  as  might  be  expected,  when  the  forms  of  orgnnic  life  began  to  be 
di-xoovered  and  described,  and  ere  yet  there  was  time  for  their  mature  study  in  all  pr.rU 
of  the  world,  and  under  all  various  circumstances. 

Tlie  doctrine  of  Durwin,  or  the  Ewhitioii  Tluory  as  it  is  usually  named,  continues  to 
lie  a  fruitful  source  of  controversy.  It  has  found  many  adherents  in  all  countries,  and 
its  leading  principle — "  tiie  survival  of  the  fittest" — has  been  applied  in  other  fields  of 
inquiry  liesides  natural  hisloiy.  I;  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  the  eminent  naturalist, 
A.  U.  Wallace,  unawore  of  the  spccidiitions  Mr.  Darwin  was  engaged  it,  had  elaborated 
independently  a  very  similar  scheme;  and  the  prior  publication  of  Darwin's  labors  was 
chiefly  accidental.  "The  opponents  of  Darwinism  are  perhaps  more  numerous  than  its 
adherents.  The  majority  ground  their  arguments  on  the  dangers  they  apprehend  from 
it;  they  believe  that  its  reception  would  cap  the  foundations  of  relisrion  and  social  ordet 
But  men  of  science  bring  against  it  a  formidable  array  of  more  legitimate  argunienls, 
many  of  which  it  is  found  difficult  to  answer  satisfactorily.  Keverthelesa  the  doctrine 
seems  to  be  working  its  way  into  general  acceptance. 
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8FJECIFIC  OBAVITY  of  any  body  is  the  proportion  vhich  the  •weight  of  a  Mrtain 
bulk  of  thnt  body  bears  to  thu  same  bulk  of  another  body,  which  is  taken  as  a  standard. 
The  standard  for  siibstauces  solid  and  liquid  is  distilled  water  at  the  temperature  of  82' 
Fah.,  barometer  80  inches;  and  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  this  standard  is  given  in 
the  Parliamentary  Reports  for  1825  as  2B3.466  troy  grains,  hence  a  cubic  foot  of  it  wcighB 
997.139  avoirdupois  ounces,  or  62.33  avoirdupois  pounds.  It  is  convenient  to  remember 
that'a  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  about  1000  ounces  avoirdupois,  as  the  error  result- 
ing from  employing  this  estimate  does  not  amount  to  much  more  than  T^th  of  the 
whole.  For  aUriform  bodies,  the  standard  is  atmospheric  air,  a  cubic  inch  of  which,  at  a 
temperature  of  33°  Fahr.,  weighs  -SSOCo,  and  at  60°  Falir.,  -30985  grains  troy.  The  sptciflc 
gravity  of  solUl  bodies  is  best  measured  by  the  hydrostatic  balance — a  figure  of  which  is 
given  under  Archimedes,  Principle  of  (q.v.) — which  gives  the  weight  of  a  volume  of 
water  equal  in  bulk  to  the  solid,  by  which  it  is  only  necessary  to  divide  the  weight  of 
the  solia  in  air  to  obtain  tlie  specifl'c  gravity;  that  of  liquids  may  be  obtained  b}[  Uie  are- 
ometer (q.v.),  or  by  comparing  the  weight  lost  by  a  solid  body  in  the  liquid  and  in  water, 
and  dividing  the  former  by  the  latter — or  by  means  of  the  tpeeific-gravUy  boitie,  which 
holds  exactly  1000  grains  of  distilled  water  in  its  standard  condition.  The  bottle  is 
emptied  of  water,  filled  with  the  liquid,  and  then  weighed;  the  result  gives  the  weight 
of  a  volume  of  the  fluid  equal  in  bulk  to  1000  grains  of  the  standai-d,  and  hence  this 
weight  divided  by  1000  gives  the  specific  gravity.  Tlie  specific  gravity  of  an  aeriform 
fluid  is  determined  by  weighing  a  glass  globe  flUed  first  with  the  fluid  and  then  witil 
atmospheric  air.  Annexed  is  a  table  of  the  specific  gravity  of  a  few  of  the  more  com- 
mon substances: 
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Sp.  Gr. 

Iridium  Oummered) SS. 

Platinum 20.15 

Gold 19.25 

Mercury 14. 

Lead 11.36 

SUver 10.74 

Bismuth : 9.8S 

Cobalt 7.81 

Copper 8.78 

KaDgaatse &01 

Ol'HJCU 

^  Sp.  Or. 

Loadstone 4.se 

Ruby 4.«8 

Topaz 4.08 

Diamond S.S2 

Limeatone S.70 

Uhalk a45 

Glass,  Flint 2.90 

Granite 8.78 


Sp.  Gr. 

Iron 7.78 

Tin 7J» 

Zinc 7.19 

Antimony 8.70 

Arsenic  5.78 

Alumioium S.67 

Calcium 1.88 

Sodimn 97 

Potassium .86 


Hint. 
Clay.. 

iTOFy. 

Bone.. 
Sand.. 


B.63 
8.16 
1.9S 
1.68 
1.60 


Honey 

Llgnum-vitB.. 
Coal. 


Sp. 


Amber 

Spanish  mahogany. 

Knglistkoak   

Butter 

Ice. 


Human  body  alive. , 

Ash 

Elm 

Poplar 

Coric 


Gr. 
1.45 
1.3S 
1.18 
1.08 
l.b6 

.94 
.98 
.89 
.84 
.87 
.38 
94 


Sp.  Or. 

Sulphurto  acid 1.84 

Nitric  add 1.6 

ikauaregia. l.!!3 

Blood 1.01 

Oil  of  cinnamon 1.04 

Oilofcloves 1.08 

Milk 1.08 

Tar 1.01 


hmvzDO, 


Sp.  Gr. 

Champagne  wine 1. 

Bureuni^wlne 99 

WbislEy,  average. 98 

Oil  of  turpenttne JSl 

Brandy 84 

Alcohol,  pure , 80 


Ether,  siuphuric. 


.78 


aMota, 
Sp.  Gr! 

Hrdriodlcacid 4.84 

Chlorine 2.44 

Sulphurous  acid v 8.28 

Cyanogen 1.90 

Carfaonicacid l.BS 

Muriatic  acid 1.28 


n 

Ole'dantgas.. 

Nitrogen 

Pruaslc  acid 
Ammonia. 


Sp.  Or. 

...   i.n 

.98 
.97 
.»i 
.89 


Hydrogen 07 


SPECIFIC  IiEOACY.    See  Lboact. 


BFECinC  FEBFOBICAJfTCE,  in  English  law,  is  the  compulsory  execution  or  carrying 
out  of  a  contract  in  its  details,  the  court  of  chancery  geneniily  having  alone  jurisdiction 
to  enforce  specific  performance.  In  Scotland,  the  corres])onding  phrase  is  implement. 
As  a  general  nile  the  courts  do  not  attempt  to  enforce  specific  performance,  but  as  a 
substitute  give  the  party  injured  by  the  breach  of  contract  satisfaction  in  the  shape  of 
damages. 

SFEO'TACLES,  for  (he  purpose  of  aiding  the  sight  when  impaired  by  age  or  otherwise 
(see  SiOHT,  Dbfbcts  of),  were  invented  during  the  18th  century.   The  merit  is  attributed 
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by  some  to  Alcxnader  di  S^ina,  a  Florentine  monk,  and  by  otbeTs  to  Ro^r  Bacon.  At 
flret  tliey  wcru  exceedingly  clumsy,  both  in  the  lenses  themselves  and  also  in  their  frames; 
and  but  little  iuipruvcment  took  place  in  Ibcm  until  tlie  begiiiiiiiig  of  this  century,  when 
light  inetiil  frames  were  introtluced,  instead  of  the  cumbrous  lioru  or  tortoise-shell  mount- 
ings, which  arc  slill  occasionally  seen,  and  have  obtained  the  name  of  goggles.  So  sliillful 
are  the  workmen  of  Wolverliampton,  where  tliey  are  chiefly  made,  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel  frames,  that  some  pt  exquisite  workmanship  are  now  turned  out,  which,  with  their 
lenses  complete,  are  under  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  in  weight.  They  have  consequently 
displaced  gold,  silver,  and  all  other  materials,  when  comfort  and  cllectiveness  are  pre 
ferred  to  useless  show  combined  with  inconvenieace.  The  lenses  themselves  arc  nearly 
always  made  of  the  best  optical  glass,  and  by  the  best  makers  are  ground  with  extreme 
care.  Many  profess  to  be  made  of  '•  pebbles,"  or  rock-crystal;  but  lenses  really  made  of 
that  material  are  exc^dingly  rare,  and  have  no  real  advantage  over  good  glass. 

BPECTEB  BAT,  PhyUotUnna,  a  genus  of  bats  having  two  membranous  crests  on  the 
nose,  the  one  leaf-like,  the  other  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe.  This  gives  to  their  face 
that  peculiar  appearance  from  which  they  derive  their  popular  as  well  as  their  scientific 
name.  The  species  are  numerous,  and  all  natives  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 

SPECTROPHONE  and  PHOTOPHONE  or  RADIOPHONE.  The  action  of  these 
iostrumcnts  depends  upon  the  phenomena  of  radiant  energy  whicli  within  a  few  years 
have  been  observed  by  different  physicists,  but  whose  practical,  results,  if  the  lime  has 
arrived  when  the  term  may  be  used,  have  been  principally  accomplished  by  prof.  Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell,  the  inventor  of  the  speaking  telephone  in  common  use,  m  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  Sumner  Tainter.  The  invention  of  tlie  pliotoplione  arose  from  the  employ- 
ment by  Willoughby  Smith  al  selenium  as  a  resistance  medium  in  testing  submarine 
cables.  It  was  found  that  the  resistance  of  selenium  to  tJie  galvanic  cuneut  varied  con- 
siderably, and  the  discovery  was  made  that  this  was  caused  by  the  action  of  light,  which 
lessened  the  resistance.  When  selenium  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  solar  spectrum, 
the  maximum  effect  is  produced,  according  to  Side,  just  outside  of  Uie  red  end  of  the 
spectrum,  in  a  point  nearly  coincident  with  the  maximum  of  the  heat  rays  (see  Budiation 
in  article  Heat,  ante),  but  accoi-ding  to  Adams  it  is  produced  in  the  greenish-yellow  or 
'  roost  luminous  part  of  the  spectrum,  and  he  moreover. found  that  selenium  was  sensitive 
to  the  cold  light  of  the  moon.  E.  W.  Siemens  discovered  that  heat  and  light  produced 
oppa<iite  effects  upon  some  extreme^  sensitive  varieties  of  selenium.  In  some  of  his 
experiments  the  resistance  on  exposure  to  light  was  only  one-fifteenth  of  what  it  was  in 
the  dark.  It  occurred  to  prof.  Bell  to  substitute  the  telephone  for  the  galvanometer 
hitherto  used  in  these  experiments  on  account  of  its  great  sensitiveness  to  electrical  infla- 
enc^;  but  in  doing  so  it  was  necessary  to  vary  the  action  of  light  so  that  the  inter- 
itiissions  from  liglit  to  darkness  should  be  sudden,  in  order  to  produce  a  succession  of 
changes  in  the  conductivity  of  the  selenium  corresponding  in  frequency  to  the  musical 
vilirations  within  the  limits  of  hearing;  and  upon  furtlier  consideration  it  appeared  to 
Lira  that  all  the  audible  effects  obtained  from  varieties  of  electricity  could  also  be  pro- 
duced by  variations  of  light  acting  on  selenium.  In  an  article  in  Science  of  Sept.  11, 
1880,  lie  says:  "  I  saw  that  the  effect  could  be  produced  nt  the  extreme  distance  at  whicli 
selenium  would  respond  to  the  action  of  a  luminous  body,  but  that  this  distance  could 
be  indefinitely  increased  by  the  use  of  a  parallel  beam  of  light,  so  that  we  could  telephone 
from  one  place  to  another  witliout  the  necessity  of  a  conducting  wire  between  the  trans- 
mitter and  receiver.  It  was  evidently  necessaiy,  in  onler  to  reduce  this  idea  to  practice, 
to  devise  an  apparatus  to  be  operated  on  by  the  voic«  of  the  speaker,  by  which  variations 
could  be  produced  in  a  parallel  beam  of  light,  corresponding  to  the  variations  in  the  air 
produced  by  the  voice."  But  a  difficulty  was  found  in  the  fact  that  tlie  resistance  of 
selenium  was  too  great  to  respond  sufficiently  to  the  action  of  light;  this,  however,  was 
overcome  by  reducing  this  resistance — from  some  half  million  ohTws  to  300  in  Uie  dark, 
and  to  159  in  the  light.  The  fundamental  features  of  the  selenium  photoplione  are  best 
given  in  prof.  Bell's  own  words:  "  We  have  devised  about  fifty  forms  of  apparatus  for 
varying  a  beam  of  light  in  the  manner  required.  The  best  and  simplest  form  consists 
of  a  plain  mirror  of  flexible  material — such  as  silvered  mica  or  microscopic  glass.  Against 
the  liack  of  this  mirror  tlie  speaker's  voice  is  directed.  The  light  reflected  from  this 
mirror  is  thus  thrown  into  vibration  corresponding  to  those  of  the  diaphragm  itself.  In 
arranging  the  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  reproducing  sound  at  a  distance  any  power- 
ful source  of  light  may  be  used,  but  we  have  experimented  chiefly  with  siinligfat.  For' 
this  purpose  a  large  beam  is  concentrated  by  means  of  a  lens  upon  the  diaphragm  mirror, 
and  after  reflection  is  again  rendered  parallel  by  means  of  another  leiw.  The  beun  is 
received  at  a  distant  station  upon  a  parabolic  reflector,  in  the  focus  of  which.ia  placed  a 
sensitive  selenium  cell,  connected  in  a  local  circuit  with  a  battery  and  telephone."  The 
londe.st  effects  obtained  from  light  were  produced  bv  rapidly  intprrupting  the  beam  by 
a  perforated  rotating  disk,  revolving  over  the  face  of  another  perforated  aisk,  with  holes 
corresponding.     Audible  musical  tones  were  produced  from  the  light  of  a  candle. 

The  experiments  connected  with  the  construction-of  this  apparatus  led  to  others  with 
other  substances  than  selenium,  and  also  without  the  use  of  telephone  or  battery.  A 
tiiiu  sheet  of  hard  rubber  was  held  close  to  the  ear  while  abeam  of  intermittent  H^was 
thrown  upon  it  by  a  lens,  the  result  being  the  production  of  a  musicid  note,  and  tikis 
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affect  was  inteimified  by  arranging  the  hard  rubber  as  n  diaphragm  and  listening  through 
a  bearing-tube.  The  remarkable  though  natural  conclusion  was  reached  "  that  aoundt 
ean  b»  produced  by  Hie  actum  of  a  varicMe  light  from  tubttanee*  of  all  kinds  iclien  in  tJie 
f«rm  of  thin  diaphragrm."  Subsequently  prof.  Bell  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  maor 
rwKMMM  under  the  ir^uenee  of  iniermitltnt  light  it  a  property  of  all  matter.  Various  experir 
ments  were  made  with  different  fibrous  and  porous  materials,  tiucb  as  cotton-wool,  worsted; 
silks,  sponge,  lamp-black,  etc.  These  articles  were  inclosed  ia  n  conical  cavity,  con- 
tained ID  a  piece  of  brass,  and  closed  by  a  flat  plate  of  glass  through  which  an  intermit- 
tent beam  of  light  was  thrown  upon  them.  A  hearing-tube  communicated  with  the  cavity. 
Mr.  Tainter  found  that  tl>e  darkest  shades  produMd  the  best  effects.  Black  worsted 
especially  gave  an  extremely  loud  sound.  Cotton-wool  darkened  with  lamp-black  gave 
BO  loud  a  sound  as  to  suggest  the  use  of  lanip-blauk  alone.  Of  this  substance  a  tea- 
spoonful,  placed  in  a  test-tube  and  exposed  to  an  intermittent  beam  of  sunlight  produced 
the  loudest  sound  of  all,  and  a  piece  of  smoked  glass,  with  the  Fmoked  surface  receiving 
the  intermittent  beam,  gave  a  fine  effect  Upon  smoking  the  interior  of  the  conical 
cavity  of  the  receiver  uliove-mentioned,  and  then  exposing  it  to  the  intermittent  beam, 
"  the  effect  was  perfectly  startling.  The  sound  was  so  loud  as  to  be  nctually  piiinful  to 
tiie  ear  placed  closely  against  the  end  of  the  henring-tube."  The  various  expeiiments 
«faove  allu(ied  to  will  probably  be  of  great  importance  in  telephony  as  iniiiciiting  that 
lamp-black  may  be  substituted  for  selenium  in  on  electrical  receiver.  M.  Mercadier 
passed  an  intermittent  beam  from  an  electric  lamp  throXigh  a  prism  and  found  a  differ- 
ence in  the  audible  effects  in  different  parts  of  ibe  speclnim.  These  experiments  were 
repeated  by  prof.  Bell,  with  somewhat  different  results.  Under  conditions  not  necosr 
sary  to  describe  here,  "sounds  were  obtained  in  every  part  of  the  visible  spectrum 
excepting  the  extreme  half  of  the  violet,  as  well  as  in  the  ultra-red.  A  contiottous 
increase  in.the  loudness  of  the  sound  was  observed  upon  moving  the  receiver  gradually 
frcHn  tlie  violet  into  the  ultia-i-ed.  The  point  of  maximum  sound  lay  very  far  out  in  the 
ultra-red.  Beyond  this  point  the  sound  began  to  decrea.se,  and  then  stopped  so  suddenly 
that  a  very  slight  motion  of  the  receiver  made  all  ilic  difference  between  almost  maximum 
sound  and  complete  t-ilence."  Removing  the  smoked  wire  gauze  from  the  receiver  and 
substituting  red  worsted  different  results  were  obtained,  the  maximum  effect  being  pro- 
duced in  the  green  at  that  part  where  the  red  worsted  appealed  to  be  black.  On  either 
side  of  this  point  tlic  sound  gradually  died  away.  On  substituting  green  silk  for  the  red 
•worsted  the  maximum  eflccis  were  found  in  the  red.  A  test  tube  containing  the  vspor 
of  sulphuric  ether  was  then  sul)slituted  for  the  receiver,  but  no  effects  were  observed  till 
A  certftin  point  far  out  in  the  tdtm-red  was  readied,  when  a  musical  tone  was  suddenly 
produced,  which  disappeared  as  suddenly  further  on.  With  the  vapor  of  iodine  the 
maximum  effect  was  in  the  green.  These,  and  experiments  with  other  substances,  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  "  the  nature  of  the  rays  that  produce  sonorous  effects  in  different 
substances  depends  i)pon  the  nature  of  the  substances  that  are  ex)!0K-d  to  the  beam,  and 
that  the  sounds  are  in  every  case  due  to  those  rays  of  the  speclrufti  that  are  alKorbed  by 
the  body."  These  phenomena  led  prof.  Bell  to  the  construction  of  a  new  instrument  for 
use  in  spectrum  analysis,  which  was  descrilied  acd  exhibited  lo  Uie  philosophical  society 
of  Washington  last  April.  "  The  ejje-piece  of  a  spectroscope  is  removed  and  sensitive 
substances  are  placed  to  the  focnl  point  of  the  instrument  beliind  an  opaque  diaphragm 
containing  a  slit.  These  substances  are  put  in  communication  with  the  ear  by  means  of 
a  hearing-tube,  and  thus  the  instrument  is  converted  into  a  veritable  '  spectruphone.' 
Suppose  we  smoke  the  interior  of  our  spedroplionic  receiver  and  fill  the  cavity  with 
petozide  of  niirogen  gas.  We  have  then  a  combination  tliat  gives  us  good  sounds  in  all 
partsof  the  spectrum,  visible  and  inviailile,  except  the  ultraviolet.  ]Now  pass  a  rapidly 
interrupted  beam  of  light  through  some  substance  wliose  absorption  spectrum  is  to  be 
investigated,  anci  bands  of  sound^and  silence  are  observed  upon  exploring  the  spectrum, 
the  ed'ent  positions  corresponding  to  the  absorption  bands.  Of  course  the  ear  oinnot  for 
one  moment  compete  with  the  eye  in  the  examination  of  the  visible  part  of  the  spectrum; 
but  in  the  invis:l»le  part  beyond 'the  red,  where  the  eye  Is  useless,  the  ear  is  invaluable. 
In  working  in  tl.i.s  rei;ion  of  the  spectrum,  larap-blac-k  alone  may  be  used  in  the  spectro- 
piionic  r(?ceiver.  Iiideeil,  the  sounds  produced  by  tliis  substiince  in  the  ultra-reil  are  so 
well  marked  as  to  constitute  our  instrument  a  moat  reliable  and  eonvenient  substitute  for 
the  thermopile."  See  Science  for  May  28,  1881.  Prof.  Bell  recognizes  the  fact  that 
the  spectroplione  must  always  be  no  more  than  an  adjunct  to  the  spectroscope,  but 
believes  that  it  will  have  a  wide  and  independent  field  of  usefulness  in  the  iuvestigattoa 
of  absorption  spectra  in  the  ultra-red. 

SPZCIBOSCOFE.  the  instnimcnt  by  the  aid  of  which  spectral  phenomena  (sec  t)PBC 
TRUM)  may  be  most  conveniently  studied.  It  consists  essentially  of,  first,  an  illuminated 
slit,  from  which  parallel  rays  ^^f  light  proceed;  secondly,  a  prism  or  train  of  prisms,  to 
separate  tlie  differently  refrangible  rays;  and  thirdly,  a  telescope,  to  view  a  magnified 
image  of  the  spectrum  produced.     See  Sun. 

BFEC'TBUM  (Or.)  is  a  term  applied  in  optics  to  the  colored  image  of  the  sun  or  other 
himinous  boily,  produced  by  refraction  through  a  prism  (q.v.),  by  disfraction  (q.v.) 
through  a  fine  grating,  etc.  In  what  follows  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  spectrum 
produced  by  a  prism,  as  that  which  is  commonly  used.    Besides,  so  far  as  we  have  at 
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present  odcnsion  to  examine  it,  it  presents  very  nearly  tlie  same  appearance  as  spectra 
produced  by  other  processes. 

The  Bolar  speclrum  was  first  carefully  examined  by  Newton,  who  deduced  from  his 
Observations  the  composite  nature  of  white  light,  and  the  diilerent  refraugibilities  of  its 
various  coloreti  conKtilutents.  A  ray  of  sunlight  enters  a  darkened  room  through  a  small 
hole,  in  a  shutter.  It  proceeds  in  a  straight  line  to  the  opposite  wall,  and  forms  as  a 
circular  white  spot,  an  image  of  the  sun.  If  the  edge  of  a  glass  prism  he  interposed  in 
the  patli  of  this  ray,  the  white  spot  disappeara,  and  the  spectrum  is  produced.  In  tliis 
form  of  experiment,  its  shiipe  is  that  of  a  rectangle  with  semicircular  ends. 

Tlie  breadth  of  the  spectrum  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  spot;  and  it  is  brilliantly 
colored,  the  one  end  bein.;  red,  and  the  other  end  violet.  Between  these  we  have  grada- 
tions of  color,  and  the  wiiole  appeared  to  Newton  to  be  divisible  into  seven  differently 
colored  spaces,  which  he  called  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  violet.  Tiii 
was  in  accordance  witli  the  speculations  of  old  days,  when  analogies  were  constantly 
looked  for,  and  seems  to  have  been  suggested  to  Newton  by  the  common  musical  scale. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  to  settle  precisely  the  exact  boundary  between  any  two  of 
these  fancied  species  of  color;  and,  besides,  such  a  description  of  the  spectrum  (Uioui^ 
complete  enough  for  mere  popular  language)  is  totally  inadequate  to  express  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  In  order  to  study  the  spectrum  a  little  more  closely,  suppose 
we  have  pieces  of  colored  glass  which  allow  only  one  definite  color  to  pass.  With  a  red 
gla9s  placed  at  the  hole  in  the  shutter,  the  prism  l>eing  removed,  tlie  effect  would  be  to 
irenlor  the  spot  red.  without  changing  its  position.  Introduce  the  prism,  and  the  effect 
is  to  change  the  position  of  the  spot  without  altering  its  size  or  color. 

Similarly,  with  a  viok't  glass  we  have  a  violet  spot,  and  so  on;  the  change  of 
position,  duo  to  refraction,  being  least  for  red  and  greatest  tor  violet.  It  thus  appj^ars 
that  the  spectrum  forin3(i  in  this  way,  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  circular  spots,  of  the 
various  colors  of  whicli  white  light  consists  all  of  the  same  size,  and  having  their  centers 
ranged  along  a  line,  so  that  each  overlaps  those  next  it.  The  only  parts  of  the  spectrum 
which  are  pare,  i.e.,  where  no  two  or  more  colors  are  mixed,  are  the  ends;  bo  tliat,  l)y 
this  process,  it  is  impoisible  to  separate  definitely  the  rays  of  different  refrangibility.  so 
as  to  see,  for  instance,  ui.'telAer  any  are  wanting.  How,  tfieoj  are  we  to  ascertain  whether 
sunlight  contains  rays  of  every  refrangibility  from  red  to  violet?  The  obvious  method 
is  to  make  the  spot  not  circular,  but  long  and  very  narrow,  a  process  mentioned  by 
Newton  himself.  To  make  this  spot  thus  narrow,  a  method  commonly  employed,  is  to 
set  the  prism  about  half-way  between  the  shutter  and  the  screen  and  to  place  before  it  a 
lsu3,  such  that,  if  the  prism  were  removed,  there  would  be  an  image  of  the  hole  in 
the  shutter  nearlv  equ:il  to  it  in  size.  The  hole  must,  therefore,  be  a  narrow  dit,  paral- 
lel to  the  edge  of  the  prisjn.  When  this  arrangement  is  adjusted  we  have  a  pure  spec- 
trum, and  we  find  it  to  be  (at  first  sight)  continuout.  Thus,  it  appears  that  sunliffht  con- 
tains ravs  of  every  refrangibility,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest;  and  that  Newton's 
sevenfold  division  of  it,  though  sometimes  convenient  for  popular  reference,  has  no 
scientific  basis.  Bosidss,  what  we  can  see  is  not  the  whole  spectrum  but  a  mere  fraction 
of  it;  for  beyond  the  red  end,  there  are  invisible  rays  recognized  at  once  by  their  heat- 
ing powers;  and  beyond  the  violet,  there  are  invisible  rays  more  ]x>werful  than  the 
visible  in  producing  chemical  changes,  as  on  a  photographic  plate,  and  which  can  b3 
changed  into  visible  rays  by  fluorescent  substances.  See  Phosphohbscsncs.  The 
breadth  of  the  visible  spectrum  evidently  depends  on  the  lengVi  of  the  slit,  its  length  on 
the  difference  of  refrangibility  of  red  and  violet. 

If  we  cut  a  narrow  slit  in  the  screen  on  which  the  spectrum  falls,  in  a  direction  per. 
pendicular  to  its  lengt'i,  the  light  which  passes  through  has  a  definite  refrangibilitv,  and 
can  no  longer  be  drawn  out  by  a  prism  into  a  spectrum.  Thise-xperiaient  also  is  due  to 
Newton. 

If  the  slit  in  the  shutter  l>e  very  narrow,  and  the  prism  he  adjusted  to  the  most  favor- 
able position  (so  that  the  incident  and  refracted  rays  make  equal  angles  with  the  sur- 
faces on  which  they  impinge,  and  from  which  they  escape,  respectively),  we  see  that 
after  all  the  solar  spectrum  is  Tiot  continuous.  It  is  found  to  be  crossed  at  intervals  by 
dark  bands,  showing  the  absence  of  rays  of  certain  definite  refrangibilities.  The.iAe- 
no/nenon  is  found  to  be  the  same  whatever  be  the  substance  of  the  prism;  so  tliat  these 
rays  are  really  wanting  in  sunlight. 

This  important  discovery  was  made  by  Wollaston,  but  the  bands  were  fiist  carefully 
observed  and  measured  l)y  Fraunhofer,  from  whom  they  are  commonly  called  Fraun- 
hifer'i  lines.  Wc  owe  to  Fraunhofer  the  invaluable  suggestion  of  employing  a  telescope 
to  examine  the  spectrum.  The  refracted  rays  are  received  directly  on  the  object-glass  of 
the  telescope,  which  forms  an  image  of  the  spectrum  to  be  examined  with  (he  aid  of  the 
eye-piece,  the  screen  being  dispensed  with.  WoUastonhad  seen  only  five  lines;  Fraun- 
hofer at  once  discovered  four  hundred;  Brewster,  with  more  p(!rfcct  apparatus,  counted 
two  thousand ;  and  now,  with  a  train  of  prisms,  and  powerful  telescoi>es,  their  number 
seems  beyond  computation.  They  show  every  variety  of  bn'adth  and  distinctness,  and 
are  grouped  in  the  most  irregular  manner.  For  reference,  Fraunhofer  selected  some  of 
the  more  prominent,  to  which  he  attached  the  earlier  letters  of  the  alphaliet.  By  their 
help  he  was  enabled  to  measure  refractory  indices  (see  Refbaction)  with  a  precision 
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completely  unlocked  for.  •  If  the  Hglit  of  a  candle,  a  bright  gas-flame,  a  white  hot  wire, 
or  a  lime-bnll  iu  the  oxh3'drogen  flame,  he  examined  in  the  same  way,  no  such  Une»  art 
teen.  But  some  of  them,  and  others  not  apparently  belonging  to  sunlight,  were  found 
bv  Frauuhofer  in  the  spectra  of  various  flxed  stars — while  the  light  of  the  moon  and 
planets  seemed  to  give  spectra  similar  to  that  of  sunlight. 

The  first  to  throw  any  light  on  this  subject  was  Brewster.  He  showed  that  when 
light  passed  through  nitrous  acid  gas  its  spectrum  was  interrupted  by  couniless  lines; 
and  that  they  increased  in  number  and  breadth  by  the  application  of  heat  to  the  gas,  so 
that  at  a  higU  temperature  a  thin  layer  of  this  gas  is  opaque  to  -direct  tunlight.  Hence  it 
was  natural  to  couclude  that  the  dark  bands  ift  the  solar  spectrum  are  caused  by  absorp- 
tion iu  some  medium  lying  between  us  and  the  sun.  It  is  to  l)e  observed,  however,  that 
this  is  oil  the  supposition  tliat  light  as  it  comes  immediately  from  the  gun  would  give, 
like  that  of  the  lime  ball,  a  continuous  spectrum.  But  Brewster  went  further.  He 
8huwe<l  tbiU  tome  of  Fraunhofer's  lines  depend  on  the  altitude  of  the  sun,  that  is,  oo  the 
greater  or  less  space  of  air,  fog,  and  vapor  through  which  bis  rays  must  pass  before 
reaching  the  earth.  Some  of  them,  then,  are  cauted  b}/  aisorption  in  t/ie  earth't  atinot- 
phere. 

But  we  must  now  look  to  another  class  of  phenomena.  A  spirit  lamp  flame  gives  a 
very  feeble  spectrum ;  and,  if  a  little  common  salt  be  put  on  the  wick,  although  the 
flame  becomes  instantly  very  much  brighter,  no  alteration  is  produced  on  the  spectrum, 
save  the  appearance- or  a  blight  yellow  line,  drossiug  it  at  tiie  place  where  the  dark  line 
called  by  fS-aunhofer  D  appears  in  sunlight.  On  examining  this  line  carefully  Fraon- 
hofer  found  that  it,  like  D,  is  double— and  he  verified  that  these  two  rays  were  exactly 
(so  far  as  refractive  index  goes)  two  of  those  wanting  in  sunlight,  and  in  the  light  of 
some  of  the  stars. 

About  the  same  time  Talbot  and  Herschel  (q.v.J  showed  that  the  colors  given  by 
Lithia,  Strontia,  etc.,  in  a  spirit  flame  wei-e,  like  that  produced  by  common  salt,  due  to 
the  production  of  light  of  several  perfectly  deflpite  reirangibillties;  so  that  the  spectrum 
of  the  lamp-flame  was  crossed  in  each  case  by  a  series  of  bright  lines  always  the  same 
when  the  samebodv  was  placed  in  the  flame;  and  they  suggested  (in  1835)  the  applica- 
tion of  this  method  to  the  qualitative  analysis  of  minerals,  etc.,  when  the  presence  of 
extremely  minute  quantities  of  difl^erent  iHtdies  has  to  be  ascertained.  This  was,  in 
reality,  the  foundation  of  Spectrum  An altbib  ;  and  the  method  was,  we  may  say, 
almost  complete  so  far  as  practice  is  concerned.  The  theory,  hewever,  was  left  jncom- 
plete,  80  far  as  regards  the  cause  of  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum.  Foucault  (in  184^  , 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  approach  the  true  explanation.  An  experiment  ot| 
his,  from  which,  however,  he  drew  no  inferences,  contains  the  complete  theory.  When 
salt  is  placed  In  the  voltaic  arc  (Electric  Light,  q.v.)  the  spectrum  gives  the  double  bright 
line  (coinciding  with  the  double  dark  line  D)  already  referred  to.  When  sunlight  pusses 
through  this  arc  its  dark  line  D  is  ttrengthened,  instead  of  being  filled  up  by  the  yellow 
light  from  the  arc  as  we  might  have  expected ;  and  when  one  of  the  white-hot  carbon- 
points  (which  gives  a  continuous  spectrum)  is  looked  at  through  the  yellow  arc,  the 
aouble  dark  line  D  appears  in  its  spectrum. 

Stokes  learning,  in  1850,  that  experiments  had  been  made  by  professor  Miller  of  Cam- 
bridge, to  test  with  great  accuracy  Fraunhofer's  assertion  as  to  the  exact  cf  incidence  of 
the  aouble  bright  line  of  a  salted  'flame  with  the  double  dark  line  of  the  solar  spectrum, 
gave  for  the  first  time  the  physical  explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  He  compared  the 
salt-flame  to  a  space  full  of  tuning-forks  or  piano-forte  wires  all  tuned  to  the  same  note. 
When  they  are  m  vibration  they,  of  course,  give  out  this  note — similarly  the  salt-flame 
the  bright  lines.  Wben,  however,  sounds  are  produced  in  their  neighborhood,  as  they 
naturally  vibrate  to  one  definite  note,  they  will  be  set  in  vibration  by  it  (i.e.,  will  absorb 
it)  if  it  be  part  of  the  sound. — Thus  sound  which  has  passed  tlirough  such  a  space  has 
had  this  note  eliminated  from  it — similarly  the  salt  flame  seizes  tliese  yellow  rays  from 
white  light  passing  through  it.  This  ingenious  and  satisfactory  explanation  shows  at 
once  that  the  line  D  proves  the  existence  of  salt  (or  sodium)  in  the  atmosphere  of  .tlie 
sun.  Stokes's  theory  was  not  published,  except  In  so  far  as  it  was  annually  given  by  sir 
W.  Thompson  (q.T.)  in  his  lectures  in  Olascow — so  that  it  was  independently  discov- 
ered, or  all  but  discovered,  by  various  other  philcsophers  some  8  or  10  years  later.  "Hie 
earlie^  of  these  was  Balfour  Stewart  of  the  Kew  olwervatory,  who  proved  by  reasoning 
and  experiment  that  a  body's  absorbing  power  for  any  ray  of  light  or  heat  is  equal  to  its 
radiating  power  for  the  same.  AngstrOm  all  but  marie  the  rediscovery.  Finally  Kirch- 
hoff,  by  reasoning  similar  to  that  of  Stewart,  and  by  actually  reversing  the  spectra  of 
certain  substances,  arrived  at  the  same  results;  and,  in  conjunction  with  Bunsen,  applied 
them  to  chemical  analysis,  with  the  immediate  result  of  discovering  two  new  metals. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  pnris  of  Kirchhoff'a  investigation  is  his  map  of  the  solar 
spectrum  with  its  dark  lines:  side  by  side  with  which  is  a  spectrum  containing  the  bright 
lines  given  by  various  metals  volatilized  in  an  electric  spark.  The  sunlight  is  admitted 
through  the  upper  half  of  the  slit,  the  light  from  the  burning  metal  through  tlie  lower— 
and  thus  the  two  are  subject  to  precisely  the  same  deflections  by  the  train  of  prisma 

The  applications  of  the  spectrum  analysis  are  becoming  more  numerous  every  day. 
Huggins  has  lately  shown  that  the  spectra  of  planetary  nebulse,  and  of  the  tails  of 
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comets,  consist  of  a  few  bright  lines  only — indicating  Oat  tliese  bodies—or,  at  a2  events, 
those  portious  of  tbcm  from  wliich  their  light  proceeds — are  masses  of  incandescent 
vapors  or  gases. 

Again,  Stokes  has  traced,  by  tlie  alteration  of  the  absorption  bands  produced  by  the 
coloring  matter  of  blood,  the  ojddatioa  and  reduction  which  constantly  take  place  in 
this  6ul)stancc,  and  it^  connection  with  the  distinction  between  venous  and  arterial 
blood. 

'  BFECTTLTTK  METAL,  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin,  used  for  making  the  reflecting  sur- 
faces of  reflecting  telescopes.  The  best  Aonsists  of  126.4  parts  copper  to  58.0  tin.  To 
obtain  a  perfect  alloy,  and  to  cast  it  successfully,  is  a  matter  of  great  ditticulty,  requir- 
ing mucli  skill  and  experience.     See  Tblescopb. 

SPEEDWELL,  Vtroniea,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  letvphvlariacea,  dis- 
tinguished by  a  4-cleft  wheel-shaped  corolla,  with  the  lower  segment  naiTower,  two 
stamens,  and  a  two-celled  capsule.  The  species  are  very  numerous,  annual  and  peren- 
nial herbiiceous  plants  and  small  shrubs,  natives  of  temperate  and  cold  climates  in  all 
parts  of  the  globe.  Some  of  them  grow  in  wet  ditches  and  in  marshes,  some  only  od 
ihe  driest  soils.  They  have  generally  very  beautiful  blue,  white,  or  pink  flowers.  Tlie 
number  of  British  species  is  considerable,  and  few  wild-flowers  are  more  beautiful  than 
the  germander  speedwell  (V.  c/iamadi-yg),  or  the  alpine  species,  V.  alpina  and  V.  taaalilit. 
A  number  of  species  are  very  generally  cultivated  in  Sower-gardens. — The  bitter  and 
•stringent  leaves  of  the  Comhon  Speedwell  ( V.  offieinaU*),  one  of  the  most  abundant 
British  species,  found  also  in  almost  all  Uie  northern  parts  of  the  world,  are  in  some 
countries  used  as  a  tonic,  sudorific,  diuretic,  and  expectorant  medicine.  They  are  also 
employed,  particularly  in  Sweden,  as  a  substitute  for  tea;  aa  are  tliose  of  the  germander 
speedwell. —  V.  virginica  is  called  Calter'*  phynie  in  North  Americs;  it  is  said  to  be 
actively  diuretic,  and  a  decoction  of  the  fresh  root  is  violently  cathartic  and  emetic— 
Brooklimc  (q.v.)  belongs  to  this  genus. 

8FEIS8,  a.  residue  found  in  the  bottoms  of  crucibles  in  which  smalts  or  cotwlt  glaet 
has  been  melted.     It  consists  of  nickel,  arsenic,  sulphur,  with  traces  of  cobalt,  copper, 

and  antimony. 

SFEZE,  John  Haksing,  an  African  traveler,  was  bom  near  Bideford,  Devonshire, 
in  Moy,  1827:  was  cducKted  at  the  Barnstaple  grammar-school,  nnd  at  the  ngc  of  17  went 
to  India.  He  entered  flie  native  Bengal  infantry  as  a  cadet,  and  saw  much  service  dur- 
ing tlie  wnr  in  tlie  Punjab.  A  keen  sportsman,  with  a  taste  for  natural  liielory,  lie 
craploj'ed  his  rifle  with  puccess  in  collecting  for  the  museums  specimens  of  the  rarer 
mammals  nnd  birds  of  India,  and  with  this  view  he  undertook  several  exploratory  trips 
Into  the  Himalayas.  It  was  while  so  employed  that  he  first  conceived  (he  idea  of 
becoming  an  African  traveler.  The  English  government  had  resolved,  in  1854,  to 
dispatch  an  expedition  from  Aden  into  the  neighboring  region  of  Africa,  under  the 
command  of  capt.  Burton  (q.v.).  Spekc,  then  a  licut.  in  the  Indian  army,  reached  Adea 
at  this  time,  nn  leave  of  absence,  and  resolved  to  join  Burton  and  his  companions,  licuta. 
Heme  and  Stroyan.  Burton  went  to  Harar;  and  Speke  was  detached  to  visit  the 
Dalbahnntas,  the"  most  warlike  of  the  Somauli  tribes.  On  tlie  return  of  the  travelers  to 
their  starting-point  on  the  coast,  they  were  attacked  by  150  men.  Stroyan  was  killed, 
and  Speke  made  a  narrow  escape  with  11  wounds.  The  attention  of  the  geographical 
society  of  London  had  now  been  called  to  tlie  subject  of  the  great  lakes  of  tropical 
Africa;  and  in  June,  1857.  they  dispatched  Bnrton  and  Speke.  Tliese  travelers  entered 
the  country  from  Zanguebar,  as  the  Germnn  missionaries  Krapf  and  Kcbmann  had 
done  in  1^47.  and  discovered  the  great  lake  Tanganyika.  The  details  of  their  dis- 
coveries till  they  reached  Gondokoro,  in  Mar.,  1863,  are  given  in  tlie  article  KnA 
fipcke  and  Grant  lind  passed  tlirougli  th«  very  heart  of  what  remained  of  the  terra 
ine^nita  of  eastern  Africa.  On  their  rettrrn  to  England  they  met  with  an  entliusiastie 
reception,  to  which  they  were  well  entitled,  as  two  of  the  most  daring  and  successful  of 
modern  e.xplorers;  although,  perhaps,  some  of  Spckc's  most  enthusiastic  friends  haw 
gone  too  far  in  claiming  for  liim  a  place  above  other  travelers  as  "  the  di8Coverer"/)f  the 
sources  of  the  Nile.  On  Sent.  15.  1864,  Speke  was  killed  by  a  gnn-accident  wh|e  out 
shooting  in  the  neijrhborhoorl  of  ^th,  to  which  he  had  come  to  &  present  at  a  meeting 
of  the  British  association. — Speke  is  the  author  of  a  Journal  of  the  IHteo^ery  of  the  Source 
tf  tht  NOe,  and  What  led  to  (lie  Dueoveiy  of  the  Source  of  tlu  JiUe. 

8PELMAN,  Sir  Hbnrt,  1663-1641;  b.  En^and;  studied  at  Trinity  college.  Cam- 
bridge; studied  law  at  Lincoln's  inn ;  was  knighted  by  James  I. ;  retired  to  Ijondon  in 
1612  to  devote  liimself  to  antiquarian  research:  published  in  1626  the  first  part  of 
€Hoe»ririum  Areliteologieum;  next,  an  edition  of  Englidi  Couv/Hs.  His  Trentine  Ooncent- 
ing  Tithet  and  ffittory  of  SaerUege,  are  valuable.  His  posthumous  works  were  isEoeil 
at  Oxford  in  1698  under  the  title  SieUquite  Spelmanniarue. 

BFELX.    Bee  Wheat. 
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SPENCE,  Joseph,  1699-1768;  b.  England;  educated  at  Ojcford;  fe11ow,1723:  ordiuncd, 
1728;  became  rector  of  Birciiaiiger,  Essex,  and  professor  of  poetry  in  the  college;  trav- 
eled, 1730-33,  in  France  and  Italy;  re-elected,  while  absent,  professor  of  poetry;  traveled 
again,  1739-42;  rector  of  Great  Horwood  and  professor  of  modern  history  at  Oxford; 
prebend  of  Durham  cathedral,  1754.  His  publications  are  Poljfmetis;  Anecdotes,  Obser- 
vations, and  Gharaeieristie$  of  Books  and  Meti;  Essay  on  Pope't  Odyssej/. 

SPENCER,  n  co.  in  s.w.  Indiano,  bounded  on  the  B.e.  and  8.w.  by  the  Ohio  river; 
crossed  by  the  Cincinnati,  Rockport  and  Southwestern  railroad;  about  890  eq.m.;  pop. 
'80,  22,122 — 20.3da  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  irregular  and  heavily  timbered. 
The  soil  is  fei-tiie.  The  principal  productions  are  com,  tobacco,  and  wheal.  Co.  seat, 
Rockport. 

SPENCER,  a  co.  in  n.  Kentucky,  drained  by  the  Salt  fork  of  the  Ohio  river  and 
Clear  creek,  the  former  bounding  it  on  the  n.e. ;  250  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  7,040 — 6,940  of 
American  birlh,  1626  colored.  'The  surface  is  hilly  and  the  soil  productive,  yieliling 
grain,  tobacco,  wool,  dairy  products,  and  sorghum.  Live  stock  u  raised,  there  is  a 
good  supply  of  timber,  and  limestone  is  quamed.  It  has  flour  mills  and  manufactories 
of  distilled  "liquors.    Go.  seat,  TaylorsviUc. 

SPENCER,  Ambbose,  ll.d.,  1765-1848;  b.  Conn.;  educated  at  Tale  and  Harvard, 
and  called  to  the  bar.  He  settleil  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  was  a  member  of  botli 
branches  of  its  legislature.  He  was  attorney-general  of  the  state,  1803-4;  associate  jus- 
tice of  the  state  supreme  court,  of  which  he  was  chief -justice,  1819-28.  He  was  subse- 
quently member  of  congress  and  mayor  of  Albany. 

SPENCER  Geougb  John,  d.c.l.,  2d  Earl  of.  1758-1834;  b.  England;  succeeded  to 
the  title  in  1831.  He  was  Ist  lord  of  tjie  admiralty,  1794-1801,  and  afterward  home  seo< 
Tetary.  His  private  library  was  one  of  the  best  iu  Europe.  His  son  John  Charles, 
1783^1845,  served  in  the  house  of  commons,  was  junior  lord  of  the  treasury,  1803-7,  led 
the  whig  opposition  till  they  came  into  power  iu  1830,  when  he  became  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  and  leader  of  the  whigs  iu  the  commons,  where  be  helped  the  passage  of 
the  reform  bill  and  the  poor  law  amendment  bill. 

SFEirCEB,  Herbbkt,  an  English  author,  b.  in  Derby  in  1830.  Ho  was  educated  by 
his  father,  W.  G.  Spencer,  a  teacher,  cliiefly  of  mathematics,  and  his  uncle,  the  rev. 
Tbomns  Spencer,  a  clergyman  of  the  estaSlislied  church,  well  known  for  his  liberal 
opinions  on  political  and  ecclesiastical  questions.  At  the  age  of  17  he  became  a  civil 
engineer;  but  after  about  8  years  abandoned  the  profes-sion,  m  consequence  of  the  large 
innaz  of  young  men  brought  into  it  during  the  railway  mania,  and  the  consequent 
undue  competition.  During  the  8  years  of  his  engineering  life  he  contributed  various 
papers  to  the  GivO.  Engineers  and  Architeefs -Journal.  His  first  productions  in  general 
literature  were  in  the  shape  of  a  aeries  of  letters  on  the  "  Proper  Sphere  of  Government," 
published  in  the  Nonconformist  newspaper  in  1843,  wb'.ch  were  some  time  after  reprinted 
as  a  pamphlet.  From  the  close  of  1848  to  the  middle  of  1853  he  was  engaged  on  tho 
Seonoinu>l,  then  edited  by  tlie  late  James  Wilson,  M.  P. ;  and  during  this  time  he  pub- 
lished his  tii-st  considerable  work,  Social  Utaties.  Shortly  afterward  ho  began  to  write 
for  the  quarterly  reviews,  most  of  his  articles  appearing  in  the  Westminster,  and  others 
in  the  North  BrituA,  Bi-itish  Quarterly,  Edinburgh,  Medieo-chintrgical,  etc.  In  1855 
appeared  his  Prineijiles  of  PsycJiohgy.  In  1860  he  commenced  a  connected  series  of 
philosophical  works,  designed  to  unfold  In  their  natural  order  the  principles  of  bioh 
ogy,  psychology,  sociology,  and  morality.  To  this  series  beloni?,  besides  the  PsyrJiology 
(3  vols.,  new  ed.  1871-73),  First  Principles  {lS6i,  2d.  ed.  1867);  Principles  of  Biology 
(1864);  Principles  of  Sodoloffy  (parte  1  to  4,  1876-80);  and  The  Data  of  Ethics  (part  of 
Principles  of  Et/iia,  1879).  Education  was  published  in  1881 ;  T/ie  Study  of  Sociology  in 
iSTi;  and  Deseriptvte  Sociology  in  1878-78.  Spencer  has  developed  and  applied  uni- 
Tcrsally  the  theory  of  evolution. 

SPENCER,  IcHABOD  Smith,  d.d.,  1798-1864;  b.  Vt. ;  graduated  at  Union  college, 
1832;  studied  theology  with  prof.  Yates;  taught  at  Schenectady  and  Canandaiguti;  set- 
tled, 1808,  as  colleague  of  the  rev.  Solomon  Williams,  Northampton,  Mass. ;  pastor  of 
Second  Presbyterian  church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1832;  was  professor  extraordinary  of 
biblical  history  in  Union  seminary.  1836-40;  was  invited  to  the  presidency  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Alabama,  1830,  of  Hamilton  college,  18.12,  professorship  of  pastoral  theology. 
East  Windsor  seminary,  1853.  and  received  calls  from  important  churches,  bnt  declined 
all.  He  publislied  Pulpit  Sketcfies.  3  vols.,  and  after  his  death  appeared  Sn4}rameatal. 
Discourses;  Sermoiu;  Evidences  of  Divine  Revelation.  He  was  a  man  of  positive  charac- 
tier,  of  clear  theological  views,  and  great  pastoral  fidelity  and  success. 

SPENCER,  Jessr  Ames,  d.d.,  b.  N.  Y.,  1816;  graduated  nt  Columbia  college,  1887; 
studied  tlufology  at  General  theological  seminary;  ordsined.  1840;  recf^^r  of  St  James's 
church,  Goshen,  N.  Y. ;  traveled  in  Europe,  1843;  visited  Egypt  and  Palestine,  1848-49; 
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professor  of  Latin  and  orientAl  languages  at  Burlington  coll^,  N.  J.,  1849-50;  eAUor 
and  seoretury  of  tbe  EpiscoparSuBduy-acJiool  union  and  citiitUi  book  society,  1851-57; 
rector  of  8t.  Paul's,  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  1^68-66;  professor  of  Gi-eek  in  college  of  city  of 
New  York,  1809.  Ho  has  puUliehcd  Ditcoarta;  Uittory  of  Enghth  liefoiinaUon;  TIte 
A'ew  TeatameTU  in  Oreek,  with  Notes/  Egypt  and  On  Holy  Land;  Ilistory  uf  United  Slattt, 
4,  vols. 

SPENCER,  John  Canfield,  ll.d.,  1788-1855;  b.  Hudson,  N.  Y.;  son  of  chief-jus- 
tice Ambrose  Spencer;  graduate  of  Union  college,  1806;  private  secretiiry  to  gov.  Tomp- 
kiDB,,  18U7.  He  studied  law  and  commenced  practice  in  Canand:iigua,  but  rumoved  to 
Albany,  1845;  master  iu  cbanoery,  1811.  lu  1813  be  was  on  duty  at  tbe  frontier  as 
brigade  judge-advocate;  iu  1814  postmaster  of  Canandaigua;  in  1816  assisiant  attomey- 
geueral  for  w.  New  York;  memtier  congress,  1817-19.  He  was  for  some  years  meniljcr 
of  tbe  assembly  or  in  the  state  senate.  An  anti-mason,  be  was  government  prosecutor 
against  tbe  supposed  abductors  of  Morgan.  Iu  1839-41  he  was  secretary  of  state;  U.  8. 
secretary  of  war  under  president  Tyler;  secretary  of  the  treasury,  184-3;  resigned  1844 
and  resumed  private  pi«ctice.  .  He  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  common-school  education 
and  all  churitable  objects.  He  edited  the  first  American  cdiiiou  of  De  Tocqueville's 
Democracy  in  America. 

SPEKCES,  John  Charleb,  Earl,  English  minister  and  statesman,  son  of  the  second 
earl,  was  b.  in  1783.  The  founder  of  the  family  of  the  Spencers  was  the  lion.  John 
Bpeucer,  youngest  son  of  the  third  earl  of  Sunderland,  by  Anne,  daughter  and  co-beiress 
of  tlio  great  duke  of  Marlborougli,  and  who  inlierited  much  property  from  his  erand- 
IDOther,  Sarah,  duchess  of  if  arlborongh.  His  only  son  was  mode  earl  Spencer  in  1765. — 
The  second  earl  was  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  under  Mr.  Pitt's  administration — 1794  to 
1801 — tbe  period  of  the  great  naval  victories  of  Campcrdown,  cape  St.  Vincent,  and  the 
Nile.  He  retired  when  Mr.  Addington  became  premier,  and  became  distinguished  as  a 
muniflceiit  collector  of  rare  books.  He  was  also  first  president  of  the  Koxburghe  club 
for  reprinting  rare  and  curious  tracts. — The  third  carl,  the  subject  of  this  notice — belter 
known  under  tbe  courtesy  title  of  lord  Altborp— was  educated  at  Harrow  school,  and 
afterward  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  He  entered  parliament  in  1804  as  member  for 
Oakhampton.  In  1806  his  father  took  offlce  as  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  depart- 
ment ill  the  Qpenvillc  Pox  ministry,  and  Spencer  became  a  junior  lord  of  the  treasury. 
He  was  returned  for  Northamptonshire,  wluch  he  representea  from  1806  until  the  period 
of  the  reform  bill.  In  the  reformed  parliament  he  sat  for  the  southern  division  of  ths- 
count}'.  Ho  went  out  with  the  whigs  in  1807,  and  during  the  long  interval  of  their 
exclusion  from  office,  steadily  opposed  the  measures  of  the  tory  government.  On  the 
dissolution  of  tbe  Wellington  cabinet  in  Nov.,  1880,  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  and  leader  of  the  house  of  commons  in  the  celebratea  reform  ministry  of  earl 
Grey.  The  reform  bill  was  introduced  by  lord  J.  Russell  (q.v.),  but  the  task  of  carrying 
the  bill  mainly  devolved  upon  Spencer.  In  1888  be  brought  in  and  carried  tlie  minis- 
terial bill  for  reforming  the  Irish  church.  In  this  memorable  working  session,  the 
<iuriou8  statistician  discovered  that  Spencer,  who  had,  from  his  post  of  ministerial 
leader,  naturally  been  tbe  most  frequent  speaker,  had  addressed  the  house  102S  times, 
his  speeches  occupying  887  columns  in  tlie  then  Mirror  of  Parliament  In  1834  ho-intro- 
duced  and  obtained  the  assent  of  tbe  leKieJatnre  to  the  poor  law  amendment  act.  When 
tlie  Irish  coercion  bill  was  under  consideration  in  the  cabinet,  Spencer  had  opiMwed  the 
clansos  prohibiting  public  meetiqgs,  yet  had  given  way  rather  than  break  up  the  min- 
istry; but  when  the  truth  was  elicited  in  debate  bv  Mr.  O'Connell,  Spencer  resi^e<I. 
He  was  considered  and  described  by  earl  Grey  as  Lis  "right-hand  man,"  and  without 
his  assistance  the  earl  felt  himself  unable  to  cdrry  on  tbe  govemmi-nt.  The  administra- 
tion of  viscount  Melbourne  succeeded  (July.  1834),  in  which  Spencer  consented  to  wsume 
his  oflice.  In  November  he  was  called  by  the  death  of  bis  father  to  the  house  of  peers, 
which  bad  the  effect  of  bringing  the  Melbonme  (q.v.)  administration  to  an  end.  When 
the  attempt  of  sir  R  Peel  to  carry  on  the  government  failed,  Spencer  declined  to  take 
oflice  again.  He  devoted  his  time  to  agricultural  pursuits,  became  president  of  tliP 
Smithflcld  Cattle  club,  and  suggested  the  formation  of  the  roy«l  agi-irultiirnl  society,  of 
which  lie  was  elected  president  in  1888.  He  died  at  his  seat,  Wiseton  hall,  Notts.  Oct 
1,  184.1,  without  Issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  brother.  During  his  political  career, 
his  simplicity  of  character  and  integrity  of  purpose  obtained  for  him  the  appellation  of 
"honest  lord  Altborp."  He  was  very  little  of  an  orator,  but  he  bad  a  clear  and  pi-ac 
ticiil  intellect,  and  his  influence  over  the  reformed  house  of  commons  was  supreme 
Lord  Brougham  dedicated  to  him  liia  work  on  Natural  Theology;  alid  his  Dwthguee  on 
Instinct  are  also  supposed  to  be  carried  on  with  Spencer,  to  whose  cultivation  of  pliil 
osnphy  in  the  midst  of  his  political  and  agricultural  pursuits,  the  author  b<»rs' friendly 
t«iu4uiony.    See  Memoir  by  sir  Denis  le  Marchant,  Bart.  (London,  1876). 

SPENCER,  Joseph,  1714-88;  h.  Conn.;  was  judge  of  probate,  1753;  joined  the 
northern  army,  1758,  as  maj.  under  col.  Whitins;  was  a  mrmber  of  the  council,  1766, 
brig.gen.  in  continental  army,  1775;  mai.gen.,  1776;  was  with  the  army  in  tbe  expedi 
tlon  against  Rhode  Island,  1778;  assisted  in  Sullivan's  retreat;  elected  to  congress,  1779; 
ikgain  elected  to  the  council,  1780.    He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  Washington. 
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8PEVCEB  GULP,  a  very  lai^e  inlet  on  the  coast  of  e.  Australia  (q.v.),  between  Eyria 
peninsula  un  the  w.,  and  Y.urlie  peninsula  on  the  east.-  It.isa)>ovl  ~U9  ui.  in  length,  by 
100  m.  in  greatest  breadth. 

SPENCER  RIFLE.  The  prindpal  characteristic  o.f  this  arm  is  a  magtizine  in  ihe 
butt  of  the  stock  which  holds  seven  cnrtridgcs,  and  from  wliicli  the  chamber  is  supplied 
by  a  movemeut  of  tho  iri^ger-guard.  This  acts  as  a  lever,  exiK-Iling  the  shell  of  the 
exploded  cartridsje,  while  it  replaces  it  by  a  fresh  one.  The  niiigaziDe  when  emptied  is 
exchaaged  for  a  full  one;  or,  bv  a  simple  movement,  it  can  be  shut  off  altogether,  and 
the  rifle  made  a  siugle  breech-loader.  This  rifle,  which  isdestribed  as  u  "  breech-loading 
magazine  gun,"  was  generally  used  by  ttie  union  cavalry  duriug  the  war  of  18131-65. 

BFEHEB,  Phil.  Jak.,  an  illustrious  German  rcfonner,  and  Ihe  founder  of  the  sect 
known  as  Pietuits,  was  born  at  Rappoltsweiler  (Fr.  Ribejiuvil'e)  in  Upper  Alsace,  Jan. 
36,  1685.  His  father  was  legal  adviser  to  the  Couut  von  Riippollsweiler.  At  an  early 
age  Spcner  showed  deep  religious  susceptibilities.  After  studying  the  cla-ssics  at  Colmnr, 
he  betook  himself  in  1051  to  SU'asburg,  where  the  professors  Daniihiiuer  and  Sob.  Scliniif'.t 
inspired  him  with  a  profound  love  of  the  Scnptuies,  not  as  a  lieap  of  dry  theological 
bones,  but  as  a  fountain  uf  life  aud  spirituid  tbouglit.  From  1659  to  1663  he  attended 
the  universities  of  Basel,  Tabingen,  Freiburg,  Geneva,  and  Lyons.  In  the  following  year 
be  became  a  preacher  at  Sirasburg,  where  the  unction  of  his  sermons  exercised  a  power- 
ful influence  on  his  licarer.^.  At  the  age  of  31  he  wiw  tmnsfened  to  Frankfort  as  first 
pastor;  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  profound  spiritualism  of  Ihe  man,  springing  out  of  a 
free,  simple,  Urttlieological  faith  in  tlie  Bible,  made  itself  apparent  in  his  preaching  and 
life.  Yet  Spencr  was  the  very  opposite  of  what  is  commonly  tailed  a  mydit.  The  de- 
votions which  he  sought  to  excite  were  not  to  show  themselves  in  transcendental  ecstasies, 
amid  width  common  sense  is  «)t  to  swoon  away,  but  in  acts  of  piely,  humility,  and 
charity.  The  "  Sermon  on  the  Mount"  was  the  medium  through  which  he  gazed  upon 
the  '•  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus."  He  bad  a  strong-  aversion  to  what  goes  by  the  name  of 
theoIoCT,  which  lie  considered  a  hateful  caricature  of  tlie  free  word  of  life;  and  he  com- 
mencedin  the  year  1670,  at  his  house,  meetings  for  the  cultivation  of  evangelicul  moral- 
ity. These  were  the  famous  coUegia  pieialit,  whose  influence  for  good  on  the  German 
character,  in  those  days  of  stony  and  barren  orthodoxy,  cannot  easily  be  overvalued. 
At  the  same  time  he  took  pains  to  reorgani7.e  the  melhoJl  of  catecliising,  and  to  improve 
the  religious  instruction  given  to  children.  His  conduct  in  all  this  was  marked  by  such 
prudence  and  discernment,  that  he  long  escaped  the  animadversicms  of  the  "high  and 
di-y"  Lutherans;  but  in  16T9,  a  prefac-e  which  he  wrote  for  a  new  (ditiou  of  the  PodHUa 
of  Amdt,  in  which  he  censured  the  morals  of  the  upper  classes,  made  him  the  target  for 
their  envenomed  shafts;  and  after  some  years,  he  was  fain  to  accept  the  invitation  to 
become  court-preacher  at  Dresden,  and  member  of  the  upper  con.iistory.  In  this  ca- 
pacity he  effected  important  ameliorations  in  the  theological  leaching  of  the  university 
of  Leipsic,  and  in  the  system  of  religious  catechising  practiced  throughout  Saxony;  but 
in  1689  he  fell  into  disgrace  for  having  addressed  a  temperate  but  energetic  remonstrance 
to  the  elector  Johaun  Georg  III.  on  the  subject  of  his  personal  vices,  was  attacked  by 
Carpzew,  who  coveted  his  place  at  court,  and  by  other  orthodox  theologians,  and  in  1691 
went  to  Berlin  as  provost  of  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  contistorial  inspector,  offices 
which  he  retained  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  elector  of  Brandenburg  encouraged  his 
efforts  after  religious  reform,  and  intrusted  theological  instruction  in  the  new  university 
of  Halle  to  Frnke,  Bi-eithaupt,  aud  other  disciples  of  Spcner — a  matter  that  excited  great 
irritation  in  the  theological  faculties  of  Wittenberg  and  Leipsic,  which  had  formally 
censured  as  heretical  no  less  than  264  propositions  drawn  from  Spcner's  writings.  Spencr 
died  at  Berlin."  Feb.  5,  1705,  leaving  l)ehind  him  a  reputation  for  piety,  wisdom,  and 
practical  Christian  energy,  which  all  the  excesses  of  the  later  pietists  have  not  obscured. 
His  writings  are  numerouB;  the  chief  are  Pia  Dem'deria  (Frimkf.  1675),  Das  geitUiche 
PriesUrVium  (Frankf.  1677),  Chri»aiefte  LekhenprecUgten  (18  vols.,  Frankf.  1077),  Det 
thatigen  Chrixtenth'inui  NothicendtgheU (Frankf.  1679).  KUixjen  fiber  das  rerdmbene  Chiieten- 
thum  (Frankf.  1684).  Eatngeliache  Qlnubentidvre  (Frankf.  1688),  and  Tlieologwche  Bedenken 
(Halle,  6  vols.,  1700-21).  See  Hossbach's  PML  Jak.  Spener  vnd  seiner  Zeit  (3  vols., 
Berl.  -1828);  Thilo's  Spener  cUs  Sateehel  (Stutt.  1841);  and  Wildenhalm's  PhU.  Jak.  Upener 
(Leip.  1843-47). 

SFEHSEB,  Edmund,  one  of  the  chief  Utenury  omamenta  of  the  great  Elizabethan 
period,  was  born  in  London  in  the  year  1558.  "niere  is  some  ground  for  supposing  him 
to  have  been  of  good  family  connection;  but  inasmuch  as  of  neither  of  his  parents  is 
anything  whatever  known,  the  evidence  of  this  is  precarious.  In  1560  he  went  to  Pem- 
broke Hull,  Cambridge,  in  the  hiunble  capacity  of  sizar,  in  itself  a  sufficient  proof  that 
whatever  his  family,  the  gifts  of  fortune  were  deficient.  At  Cambridge  he  remniued 
several  years,  becoming  bachelor  of  arts  in  1673,  and  master  in  l.')76.  After  leaving. 
colle^,  he  went  to  live  with  friends  in  the  n.  of  England.  Of  tlie  detail  of  his  life 
at  this  period,  nothing  la  known  further  than  that  he  busied  himself  with  poetry,  his 
fimt  volume  of  which,  77m  Sheplieardtfi  Calendar,  was  published  in  1579.  Its  dedication 
to  sir  Philip  Sidney  was  the  means  of  introducing  him  to  that  noble  and  kindly  ^ntl«- 
man,  who  not  only  extended  to  him  a  generous  patronage,  but  honored  him  'with  his 
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warm  friendsbip.  He  seems  for  some  time  to  have  been  doraesficated  with  sirPIiilip  at 
Leicester  bouse,  from  which  be  dates  his  moiety  of  the  Foure  Ephtlet,  exchanged  !»- 
twcen  him  and  Gabriel  Harvey,  and  printed  in  1680.  Towartl  tlie  end  of  tliis  year, 
through  thu  iuflueiico  of  Sidney's  undo,  tlie  earl  of  Leicester,  an  iippoiotment  was' pro- 
cured for  him  as  secretary  to  lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  the  queen's  deputy  in  Ireland,  whither 
be  at  once  proceeded.  Aliout  this  time  it  was  that  he  commenced  his  great  work,  Tht 
Faery  Qtiecti.  Hi.s  otBciul  duties  must  have  l»en  punctually  and  ably  performed,  as  in 
15S6we  find  bis  services  rewarded  by  a  grant  from  tlie  crown  of  Kilcoiman  iu  the  county 
of  Cork,  an  estate  of  upward  of  3,(X)0  acres,  on  which  he  now  went  to  reside.  Alone 
with  tliis  piece  of  good  fortune  came  the  evil  news  to  him  of  the  death  of  his  friend 
Sidney  at  Zutplien,  an  event  which  he  musically  bewails  in  the  elegy  entitled  Astiophel. 
<  Siibsequeatly  the  place  of  Sidney,  as  at  once  his  patron  and  friend,  was  in  a  measure 
supplied  by  sir  Walter  lialulgh,  who  visited  him  in  Ireland  in  1590,  took  him  along 
with  him  to  England,  and  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  queen  Elizabeth.  His  expe- 
riences iis  a  suitor  for  court-favor  seem  not  to  have  been  specially  of  a  pleasant  kind,  if 
we  may  judge  from  a  passage  in  one  of  bis  works,  in  which  a  keen  pcrsonnl  feeling  of 
wrong  and  wejuy  humiliation  speaks  out  unmistakably.  Documentary  evidence  exists, 
however,  that  a  pension  of  £30  per  annum  was  granted  him  by  queen  Elizabeth ;  that  it 
was  ever  paid,  or  pail  with  due  punctuality,  there  seems  considerable  reason  to  doubt 
That  Elizabeth,  along  with  her  greater  qualities,  could  exhibit  on  occasion  an  extreme 
meanness  and  stinginess,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  whatever.  What  portion  of  Spen- 
ser's after-life  was  pas.sed  in  Eirgjland,  what  in  Ireland,  we  do  not  distinctly  know. 
Nciirly  all  we  distinctly  know  of  him  henceforth  is  the  date  of  his  several  publications. 
The  first  three  liooks  of  T/ie  F(Ury  Queen,  issued  on  his  arrival  in  England  iu  1590,  were 
followed  the  year  after  by  three  more,  and  a  collection  of  lesser  pieces  entitled  Complaints, 
including  Moilier  Hubbard's  Tale,  the  Tearit  of  Oie  Muses,  etc. ;  and  in  1590  by  four 
Hymns,  so  called,  in  which  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  beauty  is  elaborated  in  noble  music 
In  1596  he  wrote  bis  View  of  Irdand,  a  treatise  full  of  sagacious  observation  and  re- 
mark, which  was  only  published  long  after  in  Dublin  in  1633.  Fiirther  than  this,  all 
record  which  survives  to  us  of  Spenser  is  summed  in  the  facts  that  iu  1594  he  was  mar- 
rie.l  to  a  woman  whose  very  name  has  perished;  that  in  1598  be  was  made  sheriff  of 
Cork  by  the  queen ;  and  that  in  the  course  of  tlie  same  year  the  deplorable  calamity  befell 
him  wliich  shortly  preceded  and  in  part  may  have  caused  lii3  death.  Tyrone's  reliellion 
having  broken  out,  his  house  at  Kilcolman  was  sacked  and  burned  '^  tlie  rebels,  he 
and  his  wife  with  difficulty  escaping,  while  their  youngest  cliild  perished  in  the  flames. 
On  Jan.  15,  1599,  his  death  took  place  in  London.  According  to  the  account  given  by 
Bon  Jonson  to  Drummond,  he  "died  for  lake  of  bread."  This  is  not  likely  to  have  been 
in  the  literal  sense  true,  but  it  is  sciirce  possible  to  evade  the  inference  from  it,  as  comiflg 
from  one  so  likely  to  be  well  informed  as  Jonson,  of  a  state  of  ^eat  wretchedness  and 
doslitution.  He  was  buried  by  his  own  re(^uest  near  Chaucer  in  Westminster  abbey, 
at  tlie  expense  of  the  earl  of  Esiex,  who  is  said,  in  the  account  by  Jonson,  to  have  ten- 
dered him  succor  on  his  death-bed,  though  too  late  to  be  of  any  avail. 

Spenser  takes  admitted  rank,  as  one  of  the  very  greatest  of' our  poets;  and  his  chief 
work,  the  PitZry  Qiteen,  written  in  that  stateliest  or  English  measures,  since  known  by  the 
name  of  its  inventor,  tedious  as  it  is  in  its  allegory,  and  in  much  of  its  diction  obsolete 
even  when  written,  is  a  masterpiece  of  opulent  genius.  In  the  poetry  of  Spenser,  an  ever- 
present  seeking  for  and  sense  of  beauty  finds  its  flt  expression  and  reflex  in  a  fluent 
succession  of  sweet  and  various  cadences;  in  breadth  and  splendor  of  pictorial  effect,  it 
ha?  never,  perhaps,  been  surpassed;  such  a  lavish  exuberance  in  detail  as  we  find  in  it, 
hiks  seldom  been  so  combined  with  a  total  impression  of  chastened  and  majestic  sobriety; 
and  throughout  it  is  pervaded  by  that  atmosphere  of  moral  wisdom  and  serenity  which 
Milton  reverently  recognizes  in  "the  sage  and  serious  Spenser." — See  Spenser  and  hit 
Poetry,  by  prof.  Q.  L.  Craik  (8  vols.  1845).  The  most  qompletc  edition  of  the  poet's 
works  is  that  by  Todd  (Lond.  8  vols.  1806);  but  a  new  edition,  with  ghjssary,  notes,  and 
life,  by  J.  P.  Collier,  was  published  in  1862. 

SPZHSSBIAH-STAIIZA.    See  Muter. 

SPESMACE'TI  is  a  waxy  matter  obtained  from  a  cavity  In  the  head  of  the  whale, 
pUyseter  jiuicrocephulus .  See  Cacholot.  It  is  separated  from  the  oil,  in  which  it  is 
ori«;inally  dissolved,  liy  boiling  water,  from  which  the  spermaceti  crystalliaea  as  itcools. 
It  is  then  pnrifled  b^  being  remelted  in  a  weak  solntiou  of  potash,  and  the  impurities 
skimmed  off,  and  it  is  Anally  melted  again  by  the  action  of  steam,  and  cooled  slowly  in 
molds.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0.943;  it  is  scarceljr  unctuous  to  the  touch;  does  not  melt 
under  100°.  h,-w  little  taste  or  odor,  and  occurs  in  pearly-wbite,  glistening,  translucent 
crystals.  It  was  generallj'  regarded  by  chemists  as  a  palmitate  or  cetylate  of  o.^de  of 
cferyl;  hilt  according  to  Heintz,  who  has  studied  the  fats  and  their  allies  more,  perhaps, 
tirao  any  other  liviug  chemist,  it  contains  four  alcohols  (which  act  as  bases),  umted  with 
lauric,  myristic,  palmitic,  and  stearic  acids. 

Spermaceti  is  an  emollient  and  demulcent,  and  is  hence  a  useful  ingredient  in  cough 
mixtures.  It  is,  however,  chiefly  used  externally  as  an  ingre<tient  in  various  ointments. 
The  ungxientwm  cetaeei  or  spermaeeti  ointment,  of  the  pharmacopoeia  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  spermaceti,  white  wax,  and  almoud-oiL 
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BFSSSATOZO'A  is  the  tenn  driven  to  the  true  fertilizing  agents  occurring  In  the  male 
generative  organs.  They  appear  to  be<forilied  fronj  the  ei)itliclial  lining  of  the  tortuous" 
seminal  tubes,  of  wliicli  the  organ  known  us  the  Ualis  is  csseuiially  cumnosed.  At  tlie 
period  of  puberty  in  man,  and  at  certain  periods  annually  in  otiier  auimals,  tti(  seminal 
tubes  are  seen  to  be  filled  with  cells,  from  which  the  spermatozoa  are  developed.  With- 
out describing  the  various  changes  that  ensue,  we  may  observe,  that  the  spermi|ozoa  are 
finally  set  free  by  the  bursting  of  the  cell-walls,  and  airange  themselves  ia  parcels  sym- 
metrically placed,  with  the  so-called  heads  in  one  direction,  and  the  tails  in  the  opposite 
direction.  In  the  human  sul)jcct,  the  spermatozoa  may  be  described  as  clear,  liyaloid 
bodies,  each  of  whicli  consists  of  a  dilated  portion,  the  head  or  body,  from  Wliicli  a  long 
tail,  or  filament,  issues.  The  head  is  flattened  from  side  to  side,  and  of  a  conical  form, 
the  pointed  extremity  bein^  anterior.  The  length  of  the  spermatozoa  is  about  jii^.o'  '^'°- 
inch.  The  spermatozoa  of  different  animals  vary  extremely  in  Size  and  form;  and  for  a 
detailed  account  of  these  bodies,  in  different  classes  of  animals,  we  must  refer  to  the 
article  "semen,"  in  the  OytUipadia  of  Anatomy  and  Phytiohgy.  It  was  formerly  suiv 
posed  thdt  spermatozoa  were  independent  organisms  (like  the  infusoria  for  example),  but 
it  is  now  known  that  they  must  be  regarded  as  epithelial  cells  (or  perhaps  nuclei),  modi- 
fied in  structure,  and  endowed  with  special  properties.  That  the  integrity  of  the  sper- 
matozoa is  essential  for  the  process  of  impregnation,  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  catlt'd  in 
question;  but  of  the  nature  pf  the  force  which  they  communicate  to  the  ova,  we  know' 
nothing. 

SPERAN8KI,  Mikhail.  Count,  1772-1839;  b.  Russia;  prof,  of  mathematics  at  St. 
Petersburg  in  1797,  and  sec.  to  the  council  of  the  empire  in  1801.  lie  became  asst. 
minister  of  justice  in  1808.  During  his  i}dmiDistration  he  remodeled  the  system  of  tax- 
ation, introduced  a  new  penal  code,  and  a  system  of  national  education.  He  was  bau' 
ished  iu  1812,  but  recalled  in  1816.    He  became  president  of  chancery  under  Nicholas. 

8F£T,  ariverof  Scotland,  rises  in  the  s.  of  Inverness-shire,  6m.  n.w.of  loch  Laggan,. 
and  10  m.  e.  of  loch  Lochy,  follows  a  north-eastern  direction  through  the  counties  of 
Inverness  and  Elgin,  and,  after  a  course  of  about  110  m.,  falls  into  the  Morey  firth,  8  m. 
w.  of  Port-Gordon.  During  aportion  of-its  lower  course,  it  forms  the  Iwundary  between 
the  counties  of  Elgin  and  Banff.  In  point  of  length,  the  Spey  is  the  second  river  of 
Scotland;  but  except  for  its  salmon-fisheries,  it  is  almost  without  value,  nor  can  it  be 
called  a  picturesque  stream.  It  has  the  swiftest  current  of  cU  the  large  rivers  in  Britain, 
tuid  is  subject  to  sudden  and  violent  freshets,  resulting  at  times  in  disastrous  inundations. 
Its  salmon-lishciies  are  very  valuable. 

BFET'EB,  also  Speieti  (Fr.  Spires),  the  capital  of  Khcnish  Eavaria  (the  former  Pala- 
tinate), and  one  of  J;hc  oldest  towns  in  Germany,  stands  at  the  influx  of  the  Spcycrbach 
into  the  Rhine,  14  m.  s.w  of  Heyelberg,  and  23  n.  of  Carlsruhe.  It  ia  connected  with 
Mannheim,  and  thence  with  tlie  rest  of  Germany,  by  railway.  The  principal  building 
is  the  cathedral  (founded  1080),  which  contains  the  tombs  of  numerous  emperors  of 
Germany.  Since  1856  it  has  been  wholly  renewed,  and  is  the  ^ndest  specimen  of 
Romanesque  architecture  in  Europe.  It  has  a  hall  of  Roman  antiquities  dis^covered  in 
the  Palatinate,  and  is  adorned  with  thirty  magnificent  frescos  by  Schraudoiph. 

Except  the  cathedral  and  a  ruined  wall,  the  sole  relic  of  the  imperial  palace  in  whicB 
twenty-nine  diets  were  held — at  one  of  which  (1529)  the  reformers  made  their  famoui 
"protest,"  and  got  for  themselves  the  name  of  Protestants  (see  I*rotestant) — Speyef 
does  not  contain  a  single  ancient  building.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Orleans 
succession  war — well  called  by  the  Germans  the  ifordbrenner  Krieg — during  which  the 
whole  Palatinate  was  savagely  wasted,  Speyer  was  taken  by  the  French,  its  inhabitants 
driven  out,  and  the  citv  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  and  burned  to  the  ground.  Only  th4 
cathedral  resisted  the  tarbnrons  efforts  to  mine  it.  Everything  else  was  reduced  to  rub' 
bish,  and  for  long  years  the  noble  old  pile  overlooked  nothing  hut  a  molanchely  waste 
of  ruins.  In  1794  it  was  wasted  by  the  French  under  Custine,  and  has  never  recovered 
from  these  calamities.  Speyer  manufactures  vinegar  and  tobacco,  and  has  some  transit' 
trade  on  the  Rhine.     Pop.  '75,  14,100,  of  whom  about  two-fifths  are  Catholics. 

Speyer  is  the  Noviomagug  of  the  Romans,  and  was  the  capital  city  of  the  Nemetes,  a 
German  people.  Speyer  was  probably  the  native  name  from  the  first,  for  in  some  of  the 
later  Roman  notices  it  is  called  Oivitas  Nemetum,  id  est  Spira.  The  name  ia  derived  from 
the  stream,  or  hack  (Speyerbach).  which  here  flows  into  the  Rhine.  A  Christian  com- 
munity appears  to  have  been  established  here  as  early  as  150-200  A.D.,  and  it  was  cer- 
tainly the  seat  of  a  bishop  about  800  A.  d.  The  German  emperors  had  here  a  jfah 
(palace,  Lat.  palatium,  whence  the  former  name  of  the  region  of  which  it  was  the  capi- 
tal, the  Pfalz  or  Palatinate),  in  which  they  often  resided.  By  them  th^  town, was  made 
a  free  city  of  the  empire;  and  having  obtained  the  monopoly  of  the  carrying-trade mp 
and  down  the  Rhine,  it  rapidly  rose  in  wealth  and  importance.  The  BeiehskammergerieM, 
or  imperial  chamber  of  justice,  the  highest  court  of  the  German  empire,  was  held  here 
for  200  years,  until  removed  to  Wetzlar  in  1689. 

BFX'ZIA,  a  city  of  northern  Italy,  province  of  Genoa,  and  60  m.  8.e.  of  the  city  of 
that  name.    Pop.  '71, 16,686.    It  is  situated  near  the  inner  point  of  the  gulf  of  th^t 
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name.  The  gulf  Is  formed  by  the  bifurcation  of  a  spur  of  the  Apennines,  and  ia  8i  m. 
lung,  and  8  m.  broad ;  its  westeru  shore  is  indented  by  many  coves  or  creeks,  five  of 
'Which — ^Porto-Venere,  La  Castagnn,  the  Variguauo  (tlie  Quarantine  station),  Graae, 
and  PanLgaglia — are  so  deep  that  large  men-of-war  may  lie  moored  in  them.  The 
emperor  Aapoleon  1.  recognized  the  importance  of  this  gulf,  and  at  oue  time  designed, 
it  is  said^to  make  it  the  cliief  naval  station  of  his  empire  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Italian  g^ernment  has  made  it  the  station  for  its  ships  of  war,  and  it  is  now  the  chief 
arsenal  of  the  kiudom.  Its  shipping  and  commerce  arc  considerable.  The  scenery  of  the' 
^^f  is  very  beautiful,  and  the  mildness  of  its  climate  was  famous  in  ancient  times,  when 
It  was  known  as  the  gulf  of  Luna.  The  soil  produces  olives,  excellent  wines,  fruits, 
etc.,  and  the  town  has  become  within  recent  years  a  much  frequented  watering-place. 
There  are  numerous  foreign  consulates.  Steamers  perform  the  voyage  from  Spezia  to 
Genoa  in  eight  hours.    The  railway  from  Genoa  to  Spezia  was  completed  in  1878. 

SFEZZIA  (the  ancient  TVparcnoii),  a  small  Greek  island  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of 
Kauplia.  Pop.  9,766.  The  island  is  unfruitful,  and  its  people  are  engaged  chiefly  in 
commercial  pursuits.  The  town  of  Spezzia,  on  the  u.  coast,  has  little  more  tlftn  8,000 
inhabitants. 

SFE£S1TIiA'SIA,  a  very  remarkable  nematode,  or  round  ■worm,  -which  exists  as  a 
parasite  in  various  species  of  bees.  The  female  is  almost  an  inch  in  length,  has  a 
nearly  uniform  diameter  of  -^  of  an  in.  is,  of  a  whitish  color,  is  bluntly  pointed  at 
each  cud,  and  is  covered  w-ith  numerous  (about  800)  small  button-like  projections 
— a  peculiarity  to  which  it  owes  its  name.  Tliere  is  neither  mouth,  esophagus,  intesline, 
Boranus,  and  the  whole  animal  consists  of  little  more  than  an  elongated  mass  of  fatty 
tissue  and  reproductive  organs,  which  in  full-grown  individuals  contain  ova  in  various 
Btagcs  of  development.  Although  the  female  was  discovered  in  1836  (by  Leon  Dufour), 
it  was  not  until  Jan.  1861  Ihnt  the  discovery  of  the  male  was  announced  by  Mr.  Lub- 
bock in  his  memoir  on  this  parasite  in  The  Natvral  Mietory  Heriew.  The  male  is  more 
than  28,000  times  Bmallortlian  the  female,  which  accounts  for  its  having  been  previously 
overlooked.  It  is  frequently  found  sexually  united  to  the  female  in  the  same  manner  as 
occurs  in  iderostoma  tyngamu*  (q.  v.),  the  parasite  which  gives  rise  to  the^ope*  in  vari- 
ous birds. 

EPHAO'mrK,  a  genus  of  mo-ss,  whose  spore-case  is  an  urn  closed  by  a  deciduous  1id> 
nnd  its  brim  toothless,  the  calyptra  irregularly  torn.  Several  species  are  natives  of 
Lritain,  and  are  common  in  m)gs,  from  which  they  derive  their  popular  name.  Boo 
Moss.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  whitish  color  of  their  leaves.  They  are  very  de- 
cant plants.  They  often  grow  in  considerable  masses,  absorbing  water  like  a  siionge, 
but  becoming  friable  when  drj'.  They  contribute  much  to  the  formation  of  peat.  Gar- 
deners employ  them  in  preference  to  oilier  mosses  for  covering  the  Kots  of  plants  and 
keeping  them  moist,  as  they  have  in  a  high  degree  the  properly  of  absorbing  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere.  They  have  been  used  as  food  in  barbarous  countries,  but  are  very 
slightly  nutritive.  The  cells  cf  the  leaves  are  remarkable  for  their  spiral  structure,  and 
for  large  pores  in  their  sides. 

STEE'GISJB,  or  Sphecid^,  a  family  of  hymenopterous  insect?,  winged  in  both  sexes, 
and  much  icsembling  bees  or  wasps  in  general  appearance.  They  are  solitary  in  their 
habits.  Many  of  them  burrow  in  sued,  and  are  known  as  taud-vaff>.  They  arc 
extremely  active  and  restless,  and  may  be  seen  running  about  on  fand-hills,  with  their 
wings  in  constant  motion.  Some  of  them  carry  spidirs,  ar.d  others  caterpillars,  into 
their  burrows,  us  foo<l  for  their  larvte,  placing  the  m  there  when  the  egg  is  laid,  ar^d  sting- 
ing them  so  as  to  render  them  torpid,  without  killing  them.  They  disphiy  wondcrfi;! 
energy  and  pcrs<'verMnc.e  in  dragging  the  spider  or  caterpillar  to  the  burrow.  They  arc 
mosuy  tropical  insects,  but  some  species  are  found  in  Britain. 

SPHENIS'CIDiE,  the  penguin  family,  or  a  sub-family  of  l/retifennata,  bclongirg 
to  the  order  natatoret,  or  swimmers.  The  principal  or  typical  genus  is  $pfieni»eui.  Tl.o 
penguins  occupy  in  the  southern  hemispliere  the  place  flfled  by  the  auks  in  the  nortlicni. 
Bee  AuK,  ante.  They  live  gregariously  in  the  seas  of  the  southern  liemisphere  on  the 
coasts  of  south  Africa  and  South  America,  especially  at  Terra  del  Fucgo,  and  on  the 
BoIitHry  islands  of  the  South  Pacific.  The  tpheniscida  contain  the  genera  fpheniteti), 
eudypte*.  pi/ffoeedit,  and  aptevodytes.  The  aptenodytea  paiachonica,  or  the  king  penguin, 
is  the  most  remarkable.  Mr.  G.  Bennett,  who  saw  them  at  Macquarrie  island  in  the 
southern  Pacific  (see  Penguin,  nnte).  says:  "  They  are  arranged  wlren  on  shore  in  an 
compact  a  manner  and  in  regular  ranks  as  a  regiment  of  soldiers:  and  are  classed  with 
the  greatest  order,  the  young  birds  being  in  one  situation,  the  molting  birds  in  another, 
the  sitting  liens  in  a  third,  the  clean  biras  in  a  fourth,  etc. ;  and  so  strictly  do  birds  in 
sinilar  condition  congregate  that,  should  a  bird  that  is  molting  intrude  itself  among 
those  which  are  clean,  it  is  iramedintely  ejected  from  them.  The  females  hatch  the  eggs 
by  keeping  them  close  between  their  thighs;  and  if  approachetl  during  the  tirrc  of  incu- 
bfttion,  move  away,  carrying  their  eggs  with  them.  At  this  time  the  male  bird  goes  to 
sea  and  collects  food  for  the  female,  which  becomes  very  fat.  After  the  young  Is 
hatched  both  parents  go  to  sea  and  bring  home  food  for  it.  It  Foon  liocomcs  ro  fat  as 
•carccly  to  be  able  to  walk,  the  old  birds  getting  very  thin."    Cnnt.  Fitzroy  fives  the 
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following  account  of  the  manner  of  feeding  the  young  of  the  jackasa penguin,  tpheniaetti 
demer*iu,  at  Noir  island:  "The  old  bird  gets  on  a  little  eminence  and  miikcs  a  great 
noise  (between  quacking  and  braying),  holding  its  head  up  in  the  air  as  if  it  were  har- 
anguing the  pecguinety,  while  the  youug  one  stands  close  to  it,  but  a  little  lower.  The 
olil  bird,  having  continued  its  clatter  for  about  a  minute,  puts  its  head  down  and  opens 
its  mouth  widely,  iuto  which  the  young  one  thrusts  its  head,  and  then  appears  to  shck 
from  the  throat  of  its  mother  for  a  minute  or  two,  after  which  the  clatter  is  repeated, 
and  the  youug  one  is  again  fed;  this  continues  for  about  ten  minutes."  Mr.  Uarwin 
relates  an  encounter  with  one  of  tliese  birds  on  the  Falkland  islands:  "  I  was  much 
amused  by  watching  its  habits.  It  was  a  brave  bird:  and  until  reacliiiig  tlie  sea  it  regularly 
fought  and  drove  me  backward.  Nothing  Itjss  tliiin  heavy  blows  would  have  stopped 
him;  every  inch  gained  he  firmly  kept  standing  close  before  me,  erect  and  determined. 
When  thus  opposed  he  continually  rolled  his  head  from  side  to  side,  in  a  very  o<ld  mau- 
ner,  aa  if  the  power  of  vision  only  lay  ir  the  anterior  and  basal  part  of  each  eye." 

SFHE'HOID  BOHZ  (Gr.  «p/t£/i,  a  wedge,  and  e»do«,7orm)  is  situated  at  the  anterior  part  of 
the  base  of  the  skull,  and  articulated  wiih 
all  the  other  cranial  bones,  which  it  wedges 
firmly  together.  It  somewliat  resembles 
a  bat  with  its  wings  extended,  and  hence 
was  termed  the  on  vaipertiUoiiiii.  It  is 
divisible  into  a  body,  tlie  greater  and 
lesser  win<p,  and  various  processes.  The 
greater  wings  present  throe  surfaces:  a 
superior  or  cerebral  surface,  forming  part 
of  tlie  Jloor  on  whicli  the  bniia  rests;  an 
anterior  surface,  which  assists  to  form 
the  outer  part  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye. 
and  an  external  surface  with  a  rough 

ridge,  giving  attachment  to  the  external  ""*  "PP*'  o'  <»rebral  of  the  sphenoid  twne: 

pterygoid  muscle,  one  of  the  most  pow-  1.  TheoUvary  process;  2,  the  ethmoid^  spore;  8  and 
'    •  f°  ,  «'.■••  mi       »  _        4,  the  lefiser  and  greater  winga  on  the  left  side ;  6,  the 

erful  muscles  of  masUcation.  The  sec-  extremity  of  left  pterygoidprocesa;  7.  the  foranren 
onil,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  crani-  fortheopUu  nerve;  lu,  the  sella  turcica  on  which  the 
al  nerves  emerge  from  the  cranial  cavity  pituitary  gland  rests;  la,  the  basilar  porUon  of 
>!..,. .~i.  »„.«™ft.«  :_  fi.;«  K~„„  A  itK»,.~h  "le  bone.  Joining  with  the  occipital:  18,  part  of  the 
through  foraminain  this  bone.  Although  gphenoldal  flasure  which  separiteeiiegrSiter  from 
considered  in  human  anatomy  as  a  siu-  the  lesser  wings,  and  transmits  the  Sd,  4th,  the  oph- 
ule  bone  it  muv  be  refrarded  as  com-  thalmic  division  of  the  6th,  and  the  Oth  nerves,  with 
5^..~,i  »f'  .^.,^J,f  k«„..„  —i  ini,  .fro.  .X  the  ophthalmic  vein;  14,  the  foramen  rotundum, 
p-)sed  of  several  bones,  which,  after  a  transilttlng  the  second  division  of  the  5th  nerve; 
ti!n:>,  unite  with  one  another,  as  the  is,  the  foi-amen  ovula.  transmitUng  the  third  divls- 
b  tsi-sphenoid,  the  presplienoid,  the  all-  Ion  of  the  6th  nerve;  18.  the  foramen  sponosum  for 
spUsuoid,  and  the orbito  sphenoid  boires.       *^^  P«**»e«  °'  ">«  ■"'<*<"«  meitngeal  artery. 

SPHEBE,  a  regular  solid  figure,  every  point  of  whose  surface  is  equally  distant  from 
its  center;  and  whose  outline  is  traced  by  a  circle  revolving  round  its  uiamcter.  Ail 
sections  of  a  sphere  by  a  plane  are  necessarily  circles,  and  all  sections  by  planes  passing 
through  the  center,  or  by  planes  cutting  the  sphere  at  eqiial  distances  from  the  center, 
are  equal.  The  former  sections  are  called  i/r*!^,  and  the  latter  $mnU,  eirde».  Small.cir- 
cles  may  vary  in  size  between  n  mere  point  and  a  great  circle,  approaching  eitlicr  limit 
as  nenriy  as  we  plea<io.  The  surface  of  a  sphere  is  equal  to  that  of  four  of  its  great  cir- 
cles, or  (taking  x  for  tlie  radiu^f  of  the  sphere)  to  4^**;  and  its  volume  to  that  of  a  cone 
whose  altitude  is  twice  tUat  of  the  sphere,  or  it,  and  whose  base  is  a  great  circle  of  the 

4z  4 

sphere,  the  formula  for  it  being  3-  x  T-e',  or  siw*.     The  most  remarkable  geometrical 

o  o 

property  of  the  sphere  is  the  relation  which  its  surface  and  volume  bear  to  those  of  the 
"  circumscribing"  cylinder,  i.e.,  a  cylinder  whose  length  and  diameter  of  each  end  are 
each  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  sphere,  and  in  winch,  therefore,  the  sphere  will  be 
exactly  contained.  The  concave  surface  of  such  a  cylinder  is  exactly  equal  to  the  sur- 
face 01  the  sphere;  and  not  only  so,  but  if  a  section  par.illel  to  the  base  of  the  cylinde/ 
be  made  through  both  cylinder  and  sphere,  the  curved  surfaces  of  the  portions  cutoflare 
equal,  whether  such  portion  be  cut  off  from  one  end  or  be  intercepted  between  two 
parallel  sections;  it  follows  from  this  tliat  the  curved  surface  of  any  section  of  a  sphere 
with  parallel  end.4  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  circumference  of  a  great  circle  of  the 
sphere  by  the  height  or  thickness  of  the  section,  and  that  the  curved  surfaces  of  all  sec- 
tions of  a  sphere  are  proportional  to  the  thickness  of  such  sections.  The  volume  of  the 
sphere,  also,  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  that  of  the  circumscribing  cylinder. 

SFHZB'OOSAPR,  a  simple  and  exceedingly  efficient  instrument  for  the  mechanical 
solution  of  such  problems  in  spherical  trigonometry  as  navigation,  geography,  etc., 
present,  was  invented  in  1856  by  Mr.  Stephen  Manin  Snxby,  R.N.  It  consists  of  two 
circular  pieces  of  paper,  the  whole  of  the  under  and  the  rim  of  the  upper  being  made 
of  stout  card-board,  and  the  interior  portion  of  the  upper  one  of  strong  transparent 
tracing-paper;  tlicsc  two  circles  are  attached  by  a  pin  tlirough  their  common  center,  the 
pin  bein^  made  to  work  in  an  ivory  collar,  so  as  to  prevent  any  lateral  motion  of  either 
circle.    Bound  the  pin  as  center,  equal  circles  are  drawn,  one  on  each  sheet;  each  circle 
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is  then  filled  in  with  lines  representing  meridians  and  parallels  according  to  the  stereo- 
graphic  projection,  and  the  iustrument  is  completed.  As  one  of  the  chief  uses  of  tbe 
spherograph  is  to  show  the  course,  distance,  and  differences  of  latitude  and  longitude  ia 
"great  circle  sailing"  (q.v.),  we  shall  give  a  problem  of  this  sort  in  illustration  of  the 

working  of  the  instrameuL 
2       on  Fig.   1    represents   the  ap- 

pearance presented  by  the 
spherograph  when  tlie  two 
poles  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  an  angular 
distance  of  40°;  the  lines 
drawn  on  the  under  circle 
(represented  by  dotted  Una 
in  the  fig.)  showing  through 
tbe  transparent  paper  which 
forms  the  upper  cii-cle.  oa 
which  the  continuous  lines 
are  delineated  Suppose, 
then,  that  a  ship  ia  in  1st. 
W  n.,  long.  20°  w.,  and  is 
bound  for  a  point  in  lat.  10' 
D.  and  long.  80°  w.,  aud 
that  its  great  circle  track, 
etc.,  are  required:  let  P,  the 
pole  of  the  under  cirtlo, 
represent  the  place  of  ihe 
ship  (the  circlii  ZPI)  alwsya 
representing  the  msridian  of 
the  point  of  departure,  ani 
the  uppercircle,  whose  polo 
isZ,  representing  tliceartli '9 
hemisphere),  which  is  done 
by  turning  tlie  upper  circl< 
till  P  appears  at  lat.  50'  n.; 
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X  represents  the  point  to  be  arrived  at,  and  consBqnently  PX,  the  arc  of  a  great  circU 
passing  through  P  and  X.  is  tlie  great  circle  track,  PD  is  the  difference  of  latitude.  E? 
the  difference  of  longitude;  the  spherical  angle  XPD,  measured  by  GH,  an  arc  of  a 
great  circle,  of  which  P  is  the  pole,  is  the  course;  and  the  length  of  PX  is  measured  l>y 
PT,  the  portion  of  P8  which  is  cut  off  by  a  parallel  of  the  under  circle  through  X,  iu 
degrees.  The  data,  then,  being  as  above,  we  find  by  inspection  of  the  instrument  the 
difference  of  lat.  =  40°  s.,  the  difference  of  long.  =  60°  w.,  the  course  =  s.  72}°  w., 
and  the  distance  =  68^°=  8,800  nauticul  miles.  Besides  the  saving  of  time  aud  laI)or 
by  the  iise  of  this  instrument — the  whole  work  being  the  setting  of  the  instrument,  and 
then  the  reading  off  of  the  reqiiired  elements — it  is  evident  that  the  substitution  of  a 
mechanical  solution  for  calculation  greatly  lessens  the  probability  of  error.  It  is  found 
that  spherographs  of  S  in.  radius  give  results  of  sufficient  accuracy  for  all  the  purposes 
of  tlie  navigator. 

All  other  spherical  problems  can  be 
solved  with  equal  facility  by  this  instru- 
ment, but  one  more  example  will  suffice. 
Let  Z  (flg.  3)  now  represent  the  zenith  of 
a  place,  ZHNR  its  meridian,  P  the  north 
pole  of  the  heaveiM;  the  other  lines  are 
then  circles  of  dedinntion,  altitude,  azi- 
muth, and  hoor  circles;  and  let  O  repre- 
sent tiie  place  of  the  sun  in  given  decima- 
tion and  altitude  at  a  certain  time.  Tbe 
instrument  is'  now  set  b^  turning  round 
the  upper  card  till  tlie  point  O  (determined 
by  its  circle  of  declination  and  hour  circle) 
on  the  under  card  falls  upon  the  circle  of 
given  altitude  on  the  upper  card,  then  d  is 
the  sun's  place  at  noon,  Hd  being  his 
meridian  altitude,  PR  tlie  latitude  of  the 
place,  the  angle  RPS  (measured  in  degrees 
along  Q£)  the  time  of  sunset,  dt  half  the 
length  of  tbe  day,  sc  half  the  length  of  the 
night,  etc.  The  spherograph  is  also  use- 
ful in  finding  latitude  when  the  horizon  is 
hid  by  fogs,  right  ascensions  at  night,  and 
in  correcting  lunar  observations;  but  for  these  purposes,  spherographs  are  specify 
constructed,  as  some  slight  variations  in  the  form  given  above  are  nec^sory. 
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E'BOID  is  a  spedee  of  ellipsoid  (q.v.),  and  is  represented  by  the  same  equation. 
If  an  ellipse  be  made  to  revolve  round  one  of  its  axes,  ibe  curved  outline  of  the  ellipse 
describes  the  spheroid.  Should  the  miijor  or  longer  axis  be  die  axis  of  revolution,  the 
spb^oid  is  said  to  be  prolaU  (Lat.  ^olattUt,  lengthened),  hut  if  the  minor  or  shorter  axis, 
tiUite.  The  earth's  axis  of  revolution,  wliich  runs  from  pole  to  pole,  being  about  25  m. 
shorter  than  the  lougest  or  equatorial  ditimeter,  and  these  being  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  the  earth  is  considered  as  an  oblate  spheroid. 

SPHEBOIS'AIi  COITDITIOV  of  liquids  is  the  name  usually  ^ven  to  a  series  of  vci> 
dngular  phenomena  discovered  by  Leidenfrost,  but  first  carefully  investigated  by  Bou- 
tigny.  Indeed,  one,  at  least,  of  these  phenomena  has  been  popularly  known  for  a  very 
long  time,  being  the  foundation  of  the  rough  practical  melhoa  of  determining  whether 
or  not  a  flat-iron  ie  so  hot  as  to  be  likely  to  singe  tiiu  linen  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied. 
The  test  consists  simply  in  letting  a  drop  of  water  fall  upon  the  iron ;  if  it  be  not  too  hot, 
the  drop  spreads  over  ihe  surface  and  evaporates.  If  it  be  too  hot,  the  drop  at  once 
glances  oS  the  iron  without  wetting  it. 

The  common  experimental  meUiod  of  exhibiting  the  spheroidal  condition  is  easily 
performed  thus:  A  metallic  disk,  slightly  concave,  like  a  watch-case,  is  heated  by  a 
lampj  and  water  is  cautiously  dropped  on  it  from  a  pipette.  If  this  be  done  before  the 
disk  is  sufficiently  heated,  the  water  boils  almost  explosively,  and  is  dispersed  at  once  in 
vapor.  But  when  the  disk  is  hot  enough,  the  water  remains  suspended  alore  the  sur- 
face; and  the  drop,  when  small,  takes  nearly  the  form  of  an  oblate  spheroid.  Varinus 
proofs  have  been  given,  though  they  arc  obviously  unnecessary,  that^ere  is  no  contact 
in  this  case.  Thus,  if  the  disk  be  very  nearly  flat,  light  passes  freely  between  it  and  the 
drop.  Again,  if  one  pole  of  a  galvanic  batterj'  be  connected  with  the  disk,  and  the  other 
be  dipped  into  the  drop,  a  galvanometer  interposed  in  the  circuit  shows  that  no  current 
passes.  By  heating  the  disk  sufficiently,  and  dropping  on  the  water  very  carefully,  we 
may  easily  keep  in  the  spheroidal  state  as  much  water  as,  if  not  more  than,  it  could  hold 
vhen  cola.  The  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is  not  j'et  quite  clear;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  radiant  heat  from  the  disk  raises  vapor  so  freely  from  the  surface  of  the  drop 
nearest  it,  as  to  interpose  a  cushion  of  dense  and  highly  lieated  vapor  between  tliem,  on 
which  the  drop,a8  it  were,  floats ;  the  pressure  of  thi;  vapor  balancing  its  weight.  This  is  not, 
however,  a  quite  complete  explanation  of  the  experiment,  and  it  would  require  too  mucli 
detail  to  examine  it  more  closely.  But  the  most  curious  fact  connected  with  the  experi- 
ment is.  that  the  water  does  not  boil.  In  fact,  it  evaporates  so  freely  that  the  heat  car- 
ried off  from  it,  as  latent  bent,  bv  the  vapor  which  is  constantly  formed,  keeps  its  tero- 
pierature  somewhere  about  206°  F.  only.  This  suggests  a  curious  experiment,  which  is 
found  to  succeed.  Boiling  water,  dropped  on  a  red-hot  plate  of  metal,  instantly  assumes 
the  spheroidal  state,  and  is  cooled  six  degrees  below  boiling. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  a  metal  plate  be  used — a  watch-glass  will  suffice  for  the 
experiment;  but  hot  water  must  be  dropped  on  it,  else  the  glass  will  crack. 

Oilier  liquids,  and  even  some  bodies  which  are  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  can 
be  easily  brought  into  the  spheroidal  state — the  lowest  requisite  temperature  of  the  disk 
being  dependent  on  the  boiling  point  of  the  substance.  'Thus,  while  water  has  a  tcm- 
]'erature  of  2(WS°  F.  in  the  spheroidal  state,  the  disk  must  have  a  temperature  of  340°  F. 
at  least.  For  alcohol,  these  temperatures  are  168°  F.  and  270°  F. :  for  ether,  84°  F.  and 
140°  F.  A  good  example  of  a  solid  entering  this  state  is  furnished  by  dropping  crystals 
of  iodine  on  a  hot  platinum  disk. 

It  is  not  necessary  tliat  the  disk  should  be  solid:  it  is  easy  to  obtain  ether,  and  even 
water,  in  the  spheroidal  state  over  the  surface  of  hot  oil — but  great  care  is  requited,  as 
explosions  are  apt  to  occur,  in  which  case  the  hot  oil  is  freely  thrown  about. 

Many  cases  of  bursting  of  steam-boilers,  otherwise  apparently  inexplicable,  seem  to 
be  attributable  to  this  condition  of  matter.  Thus,  if  we  suppose  that  the  water-supply 
has  run  low,  and  the  boiler  has  been  overheated,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  contcntB  may 
sometimes  bis  in  the  spheroidal  state.  The  addition  of  cold  water  in  such  a  case  would 
bring  them  suddenly  tn  contact  with  the  overheated  metal,  and  large  quantities  of  steam 
would  be  generated  with  violence. 

A  very  singular  experiment,  the  freezing  of  water  on  a  red-hot  plate,  is  easily  per- 
formed by  thelielp  of  this  property  of  matter.  Liquid  sulphurous  acid  is  so  Volatile  as  to 
have  a  temperature  of  1S°  Fahr.  only,  when  in  the  spheroidal  condition.  As  this  is  19* 
under  the  freezing-point  of  water,  if  a  little  water  be  dropped  into  the  spheroid  of  acid, 
it  is  at  once  frozen,  aad  the  pellet  of  ice  can  be  dropped  on  the  hand  from  the  still  red- 
hot  plate. 

Even  mercury  can  be  frozen  by  a  similar  process,  but  as  much  greater  cold  is 
required,  the  suMtance  in  the  spheroidal  state  is  a  mixture  of  solid  caroonic  acid  aif^ 
ether. 

The  hand  may  be  dipped  for  a  abort  time  with  impunity  into  melted  lead,  and  even 
into  melted  copper.  The  vapor,  instantly  raised  from  tlie  moisture  of  the  skin,  prevents, 
80  long  as  that  moisture  lasts,  more  than  an  endurable  amount  of  radiant  heat  from 
reaching  the  hand,  and  also  prevents  direct  contact  It  is  probable  that  a  know1rd;re  of 
some  forms  of  this  phenomenon,  in  old  days,  was  employed  by  priestcraft  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting,  when  it  was  desirable  to  do  so,  the  victims  of  the  ordeal  (q.v.)  by  Arc. 
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Tlio  phenomenon  may  easily  be  reversed.  Thus,  a  red-hot  silver  ball,  dropped  Intoa 
a  vessel  of  water,  is  seen  to  glow  for  some  time,  till  it  has  so  far  cooled  ihat  the 
water  comes  into  contact  with  it,  when  we  have,  as  in  the  other  form  of  the  experiment, 
r.n  immediate  and  violent  formation  of  vapor.  The  success  of  this  experiment  isgreatlj 
aided  hj  the  addition  of  some  strong  ammonia  to  the  water. 

SFHIITCTEB  XUSCLES  (6r.  iphiiikter.  that  which  binds  tight)  are  circular  bands  of 
muscular  fibers,  whose  function  is  to  antagonize  the  expellent  action  of  certain  viscera, 
■fspecially  the  bladder  and  the  lower  part  of  the  intestinal  canal.  It  is  to  the  presence  of 
t!iese  muscles  that  the  higher  animals  owe  the  power  of  retaining  for  a  considerable  period 
the  e.xcrementilious  matters  collected  in  the  bladder  and  rectum,  and  of  dischar^g 
them  at  intervals,  the  sphincter  muscles,  lieing  like  those  engaged  in  the  process  of 
respiration,  mainly,  but  not  entirely,  under  the  control  of  the  will.  Under  certain  con- 
ditions, however,  the  necessity  for  expelling  the  contents  of  these  viscera  becomes  so 
urgent  that  the  sphincters  lose  their  ordinary  voluntary  power. 

BFHUfX,  a  Greek  word,  signifying  t'ie  squeezer  or  atran^ler,  applied  to  certain 
symbolical  forms  of  Egyptian  origin,  having  the  body  of  a  lion,  a  human  or  an  ani- 
mal head,  and  two  wings  nttached  to  the  sides.  Various  other  combinations  ot 
animal  forms  have  been  called  by  this  name,  although  they  aro  rather  grifflus  or 
chimeras.  Huinnn-headed  spb  inxes  have  been  called  androsphinxes ;  one  with  tlie  head  of 
a  ram,  a  crio.sphinx;  with  a  hawk's  head,  a  hieracosphinx.  The  foi-m,  when  complete, 
had  wings  added  Ht  the  sides;  but  these  are  of  a  later  period,  and  seem  to  have  originated 
with  the  Babylonians  or  Assyrians.  In  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphs,  the  spliinx  bear;)  tlio 
name  of  Neb,  or  lord,  and  Akar,  or  intelligence,  corresponding  to  the  account  of  Clemens, 
that  these  emblematic  figures  depicted  intellect  and  force.  The  idea  that  they  alle- 
gorized the  overflow  of  the  Nile  when  the  sun  was  in  the  constellations  Leo  and  Virgo 
app;;ars  quite  unfounded.  In  Egypt  the  sphinx  also  appears  as  the  symbolical  form  of 
the  monarch  considered  as. a  conqueror,  the  head  of  the  reigning  kin^  being  placed 
upon  a  lion's  body,  the  "face  bearded,  and  the  usual  dress-drapery  being  suspend;;;! 
before  it.  Thus  used,  the  sphinx  was  generally  male;  but  in  the  case  of  female  rulers, 
tho  figure  has  a  fcmMe  head  and  the  body  of  a  lioness. 

The  most  remarkable  sphinx  is  the  Great  Sphinx  at  Gizch,  a  colossal  form,  hcn-n 
out  of  the  natural  rock,  and  lying  800  ft.  e.  of  the  second  pyramid.  It  is  sculptured  oat 
of  a  spur  of  the  rock  itself,  to  which  masonry  has  been  adcfed  in  certain  places,  to  com- 
plcle  the  form,  and  measures  172  ft.  6  in.  long  by  58  ft.  high.  Immediately  in  front  ot 
the  breast,  Cavidia  found,  in  1818,  a  small  naos,  or  chapel,  formed  of  three  hieroglyph- 
ical  tablets,  dedicated  by  the  monarchs  Thothm?s  III.  and  liamessos  II.  to  the  sphiax, 
whom  they  adore  under  the  name  of  Heremakhu,  or  Harmacliis,  as  the  Greek  inscrip- 
tions found  at  the  same  placs  call  it — i.e.,  the  sun  on  the  horizon.  These  tablets  formed 
three  walls  of  the  chapel;  the  fourth,  in  front,  had  a  door  in  the  center,  and  two  couchant 
lion;  placed  upon  it.  A  small  lion  was  found  on  the  pavement,  and  an  altar  between  ita 
fore-paws,  apparently  for  sacrifices  offered  to  it  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Before  tho 
altar  was  a  paved  esplanade  or  dromos,  leading  to  a  staircase  of  thirty  steps  placed 
between  two  walls,  and  repaired  in  the  reigns  of  M.  Aurelius  and  L.Verus,  May  10,  166 
A.D.  In  the  reign  of  Sevcrus  and  his  sons.  199-303  a.d.,  another  dromos  in  the  same 
line  as  the  first,  and  a  diverging  staircase,  were  made,  while  some  additions  wens 
found  to  have  been  made  to  the  parts  between  the  two  staircases  in  the  leig^  of  Nero. 
Votive  inscriptions  of  the  Roman  period,  some  as  late  as  the  3:1  c.,  were  discovered 
in  the  walls  and  constnictions.  On  the  second  di^t  of  the  left  claw  of  the  sphinx,  an 
inscription,  in  pentameter  Gr.iek  verses,  by  Arrian,  probably  of  the  time  of  Seve.us,  was 
discovered.  Another  metrical  and  prosaic  inscription  was  also  found.  In  addition  to 
these  walls  of  unhurnt  brick,  galleries  and  shafts  were  found  in  the  roar  of  the  sphinx, 
extending  northward.  The  excavations,  however,  of  M.  Mariette.  in  1853,  have  thrown 
further  light  on  the  sphinx,  discovering  the  peribolos,  or  outer  wall  that  encircled  it; 
that  the  head  only  was  sculptured,  and  that  tho  sand  which  had  accumulated  round  it  was 
brought  by  the  hands  of  man,  and  not  an  encroachment  of  the  desert;  also  that  the 
masonry  ot  the  belly  was  supported  by  a  kind  of  abutment.  To  the  a.  of  the  sphinx. 
Mariette  found  a  (fromos,  which  led  to  a  temple  bnilt  at  the  time  of  the  4th  dynasty,  ot 
huge  blocks  of  alabaster  and  rod  granite.  In  the  midst  of  the  great  chamber  of  this 
temple  were  found  seven  statues,  five  mutilated  and  two  entire,  of  the  monarch  Shaf-ra 
or  Cephren,  made  of  a  porphyrltic  granite.  They  are  fine  examples  of  ancient  Eg>"ptian 
art.  While  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  Great  Sphinx  have  often  attracted  the  adroiia- 
tion  of  travelers,  its  age  has  always  remained  a  subject  of  doubt;  but  these  later  dis- 
coveries prove  it  to  have  lieen  a  monument  of  the  age  of  the  4th  dynasty,  or  contem- 
porary with  tho  pyramids. 

Bssides  the  great  Sphinx,  avenues  of  Sphinxes  have  been  discovered  at  Saqqarah, 
forming  a  dromos  to  the  Serapeium  of  Memphis,  and  another  dromos  of  the  same  at 
the  Wady  Esscboua.  A  Sphinx  of  the  age  of  the  shepherd  dynasty  has  l)een  found  at 
Tannis,  and  ariotlier  of  the  Same  nge  is  in  the  Louvre;  and  a  granite  Sphinx,  found  behind 
the  vocal  Memnon,  and  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Amenophis  III.,  is  at  St.  Petersburg. 
An  avenue  of  criosphinxes  has  been  found  at  Karnak.  These  are  each  about  17  fU  long, 
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and  of  the  age  of  Horns,  one  of  the  last  monarclia  of  the  ISlh  dynasty.  Various  small 
Sphinxes  arc  in  the  different  collections  of  Europe,  but  none  of  any  very  great  antiquity. 

The  Theban  Sphinx,  whose  myth  first  appears  in  Ucsiod,  is  described  as  having  a 
lion's  body,  female  head,  bird's  wings,  and  sei-pent'a  tail,  ideas  probably  derived  from 
Phenician  sources,  which  had  adopted  this  symbolical  form  into  the  mytliology  from 
Egypt.  She  was  said  to  be  the  issue  of  Orthos,  the  two-headed  dog  of  Gcryon,  by  Chi- 
maira,  or  of  Typhon  and  Echidna,  and  was  sent  into  the  vicinity  of  Thebes  by  Juno,  to 
punish  the  transgression  of  Laius,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  by  Bacchus,  Mars,  or 
Pluto.  See  (Edipds.  The  Sphinx  was  a  favorite  subject  of  ancient  art,  and  appears  in 
bas-reliefs,  on  medals  of  Chios  and  other  towns,  and  often  as  the  decorations  of  arms 
and  furniture.  In  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  representations  of  Sphinxes  have  been  found, 
and  the  same  are  not  uncommon  on  Phenician  works  of  art. 

Birch,  Mu».  of  Classic  Antiquit.,  ii.  p.  27;  Quart.  Bev.  six.  p.  412;  Vyse,  Pyramid*, 
ill,  p.  107;  Young,  Hieroglyphicks.  PI.  80;  Letronne, /n^er.,  Orecq.  ii.  p.  460;  Ben.  Are7i.. 
1853,  p.  715;  1860,  p.  20;  Schol.  Eiiripid.,  i.  1,  1184;  Hesiod,  Theog.,  326;  Creuzer,  Sym- 
Wiifc,!  495;  Millin,  Oal.  Myth.,  502,  505. 

HPHIVX.    See  Hawk-hoth. 

BFHYeMOOBAPH,  an  instrument  by  which  we  ascertain,  and  permanently  record,  the 
form,  force,  and  frequency  of  the  pulse-beat,  and  the  changes  which  that  beat  undergoes 
in  certain  morbid  states.  This  instrument  consists  of  two  essential  parts:  (1)  Of  tvi'o 
Levers,  one  of  which  is  so  delicately  adjusted  on  the  vessel  the  pulsation  of  which  it  is 
desired  to  examine,  that  on  each  expansion  of  the  vessel  the  lever  undergoes  a  correspond- 
ing slight  elevation:  this  lever  communicates  by  a  perpendicular  arm  with  a  second,  to 
which  It  transmits  the  impulse  received  from  the  vessel;  the  extremity  of  this  second 
lever  is  armed  with  a  pen-point,  which  records  the  movements  thus  indicated  on  a  mova- 
ble plate,  controlled  by  the  second  part  of  the  instrument.  (3)  The  second  portion  con- 
sists of  a  plate,  moved  by  watch-work,  and  bearing  a  strip  of  paper  on  which  the  sphyg- 
mographie  tracery  is  formed. 

Mode  in  akiefi  the  Tracery  it  formed. — As  the  pulse  transmits  through  the  levers  a  ver- 
tical movement  to  the  pen-point,  and  tlie  plate,  on  which  the  tracery  is  formed,  is  moved 
steadily  across  the  pen-point,  an  undulating  line  is  the  result:  the  neigU  of  the  elevations 
indicating  the  strength  of  the  pulse;  and  the  number  of  the  elevations  delineated  in  the 
time  the  pen  takes  to  travel  its  frequency.  The  tracings  produced  by  the  pulse  at  the 
wrist  iu  forms  of  cardiac  disease  exhibit  the  manner  in  which  the  tracing  is  modified  in 
diseased  states  of  the  circulatory  system.  In  the  case  of  a  patient  suffering  from  an 
incompetent  state  of  the  valves  guarding  the  orifice  of  the  aorta,  the  great  vessel  con- 
veying blood  from  the  heart,  the  blood,  when  propelled  into  the  aorta,  distends  it,  and 
communicates  a  pulse  throughout  the  arterial  system.  When  the  vessel  again  contracts, 
re^irgitation  takes  place  into  the  cavity  of  the  heart,  as  the  valves,  which  should  prevent 
this  regurgitation,  and  maintain  the  arterial  tension,  are  unable  to  perform  their  function. 
The  pulse-beat  is  accordingly  abrupt,  and  of  short  duration,  and  the  sphygmographic 
tracing  presents  a  series  of  abrupt  elevations  and  depressions.  In  a  different  form 
of  cardiac  disease,  in  which  the  valves  are  so  affected  as  to  obstmct  the  passage  of 
the  blood  into  the  circulation,  the  effect  on  the  pulse  is  to  render  its  beats  weakly 
marked  and  irregular;  and  in  the  sphygmographic  tracing,  the  elevations  are  dimin- 
ished in  height  and  regularity.  The  pulse,  in  extreme  forms  of  this  lesion,  is  represented 
in  sphygmographic  tracing  by  a  slightly  waving  line. 

BPHTItE'HIDJE,  a  family  of  fishes  included  by  Cuvier  in  Pereida,  but  having  the  ven- 
tral fins  far  behind  the  pectorals,  and  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  quite  detached  from  those 
of  the  shoulder.  The  form  is  elongated;  there  are  two  dorsal  fins;  the  scales  are  small 
and  cycloid;  the  mouth  very  large,  with  strong  sharp  teeth.  The  species  are  found  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  in  tropical  seas.  Some  attain  a  large  size,  as  the  Bakracottda, 
or  Barracouda  Pike  (Sphyrana  barraeouda),  an  inhabitant  of  the  tropical  parts  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  which  is  scarcely  less  formidable  than  the  white  shark.  It  is,  however, 
held  in  considerable  estimation  as  an  article  of  food,  but  at  some  seasons  ojf  the  year 
l)ecomc8  unwholesome.  It  is  a  beautiful  fish,  of  a  rich  ^en  color  above,  pnd  white 
beneath.  Tli%  Becttna  (8.  vulgaris)  is  also  valued  as  an  article  of  food,  and  its  scales  and 
air-bladder  yield  a  substance  used  for  making  artificial  pearls. 

HPICCA'TO  (Ital.  separated),  a  musical  term,  indicative,  like  Staccato  (q.v.),  of  a  dis- 
tinct and  detached  mode  of  performance.  Its  usual  application  is  to  music  for  bowed 
instruments,  where  it  implies  that  each  note  is  to  have  a  bow  distinct  from  that  which 
precedes  or  follows  it. 

SPICE  I8LA1TSS.    Sec  Molcocas. 

SPICES  (Lat.  species,  kinds;  in  later  Latin,  kinds  of  goods,  or  produce  in  general; 
and  then,  the  most  liiglily  prized  kind  of  goods,  the  aromatic  productions  of  the  east), 
aromatic  and  pungent  vegetable  substances,  used  as  condiments  and  for  flavoring  food. 
They  are  almost  exclusively  the  productions  of  tropical  countries.  In  ancient  times, 
and  throughout  the  middle  ages,  all  the  spices  known  in  Europe  were  brought  from 
the  east;  and  Arabia  was  regarded  as  the  laud  of  spices,  but  rather  because  they  came 
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through  it,  or  were  brought  hy  its  merchanta,  thjrn  hccauso  thcy_  rrcro  produced  in  it,  for 
they  were  really  derived  from  tlie  further  east  They  owe  their  aroma  and  pungcmr 
chiefly  10  essential  oils  which  tjiey  contain.  They  are  yielded  by  dlSercnt  parls  of 
plants;  some,  as  pepper,  cavenne  pepper,  pimento,  nutmeg,  mace,  and  vanilla fccingthe 
fruit  or  particular  parts  of  the  fruit;  while  some,  as  ginger,  are  the  root-stock;  and 
others,  as  cinnamon  and  cassia,  are  the  bark.  Tropic:il  America  produces  some  of  the 
spices,  being  the  native  region  of  cayenne  pepper,  pimento,  and  vunilla;  but  the  greater 
liumber  are  from  the  East  Indies. 

BFIBXB,  Aranca,  a  Linneean  genus,  now  divided  not  only  ipto  man,  genera,  bat  into 
many  families,  and  constituting  a  section  (orarmcfa)  of  the  class  arachnida,  and  ordir 
pulmonaria.  The  species  are  very  numerous,  and  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
but  most  abundantly  in  tropical  countries,  wliicli  also  produce  the  largest  species,  k)mo 
of  them  capable  of  making  very  small  birds,  and  not  merely  iusccts,  Ihdr  prey  (sec 
BlRD-CATCHisG  fipiDER).  The  cephcdothorax,  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  heed 
and  thotax  into  one  piece,  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  horny  buckler,  generally  of  an  oval 
form;  the  abdomen  is  attached  toil  by  a  short  stalk,  and  is  generally  soft  and  tiimid. 
Each  of  the  eight  legs  consists  of  seven  joints,  the  last  armed  with  two  hooks,  whicli  arc 
.commonly  toothed  like  a  comb.  The  frontal  datoi,  commonly  called  mandibles — which 
do  not,  however,  correspond  to  the  piandibles  of  insects,  and  move  in  an  entirely 
diflerent  direction,  up  una  down — are  terminated  by  a  sharp  movable  hook,  which  has 
near  its  extremity  a  small  slit  for  the  emission  of  n  venomous  fluid  secreted  in  o  glaod 
of  the  previous  joint.  The  maxiUa  are  two  in  number,  and. between  them  is  an  organ 
called  the  tortffue,  forming  part  of  the  external  apparatus  of  the  mouth.  The  maxilte 
are  the  basal  joints  of  tlie  poJpi,  which  resemble  very  small  legs,  and  are  often  terminatcil 
in  the  females  by  a  small  hook,  but  in  the  males  by  complicated  and  curious  append- 
ages, characteristic  of  the  different  genera  and  species.  Spiders  have  generally  eight 
eyes,  the  relative  position  of  which  varies  remarkably  in  the  different  families  and 
gynera.  A  few  species  have  only  six  eyes,  and  a  very  small  number  have  only  two. 
The  upper  surface  of  the  abdomen  generally  exliii^its  a  number  of  impressed  spots,  most 
conspicuous  in  those  kisds  which  have  a  smooth  naked  skin.  The  pulmonary  orifices 
are  either  two  or  four  in  number,  and  are  situated  near  the  base  cf  the  abdomen.  Near 
the  anus  are  several  ipimiereU,  small  protuberances,  pierced  at  the  extremity  with  a 
multitude  of  minute  orifices,  from  which  threads  of  extreme  tenuity  are  produced,  all 
1  these  threads  combining  to  form  one  thread  of  the  tceb.  Tiic  substance  which  exudes 
from  the  spinnerets  is  glutinous,  and  immediately  dries  into  thread  on  coming  in  contact 
with  the  air.  It  is  elaborated  in  reservoirs,  which  terminate  in  intestine-like  tubes.  All 
spiders  have  spinnerets,  and  produce  threads,  altliough  all  do  not  use  them  for  the  same 
purposes;  for  they  differ  very  much  in  their  habits:  some  employ  their  webs  in  order  to 
catch  their  insect  prey,  while  others  depend  for  the  capture  of  their  prey  on  their  powers 
of  running  and  leaping;  and  some  weave  for  themselves  habitations  in  which  they  live, 
while  others  select  holes  and  crevices  as  their  places  of  abode.  Almost  all  spiders 
envelop  their  eggs  in  silken  cocoons,  which  some  of  them  tear  open  when  the  young  arc 
hatched;  they  are  attentive  to  their  young,  some  carrying  them  for  a  time  on  their  haek, 
while  some  carry  the  cocoons  or  egg-cases  beneath  tlieir  breast,  and  others  carry  them 
attached  to  the  extremity  of  tlie  abdomen.  Nearly  2.000  eggs  have  been  found  in  a 
single  cocoon,  and  the  young,  when  set  free,  may  be  seen  swarming  over  the  body  of 
the  mother,  so  as  almost  to  conceal  her  from  view.  Tlie  female  spider  is,  in  many  nf 
the  species,  much  larger  than  the  male,  and  a  very  rcmarkiible  danger  attends  the 
amatory  approaches  of  the  latter,  as,  if  they  are  not  favorably  received,  he  is  not  uncom- 
monly killed  and  eaten  on  the  spot.  Spiders  are  very  pugnacious,  and  in  their  comhatB 
often  sustain  the  loss  of  limbs;  but,  like  crustaceans,  they  possess  the  power  of  repairiu,? 
this  loss.  Like  them  also,  they  change  their  skin  frequently  during  their  growth;  hi;t 
they  undergo  no  proper  transformation.  There  is  much  similarity  of  form  among  all 
the  multitude  of  kinds.  Many  of  them  exhibit  very  brilliant  and  beautiful  colors, 
among  which  are  some  of  the  JBritish  species,  to  bo  found  in  fields  and  moors,  although 
the  common  house  spider  {aranea  domestica)  is  of  very  unattractive  appearance. 

All  spiders  kill  the  insects  and  otlier  small  creatures  on  which  thev  prey  by  means  of 
their  venomous  mandibles,  and  the  bite  of  a  house  spider  is  quickly  fatal  to  a  house-flv. 
The  bite  of  the  larger  species  is  dreaded  even  by  man,  being  very  painful,'  and  not  only 
producing  much  inflammation  and  swelling,  but  often  much  fever.  Death  has  becu 
Known  to  ensue. 

Spiders'  webs  have  long  been  in  high  repute  for  stanching  wounds.  Threads  of  tins 
material  are  also  employed  for  the  cross-wires  of  astronomical  tele6coi)es.  Textile 
fabrics  have  been  made  of  it,  but  only  as  articles  of  curiosity. 

Spiders  have  been  arranged  by  "Walcknaer  in  five  principal  groups,  distin^ahed  br 
their  habits.  (1.)  Hanttng  tpiders,  which  incessantly  run  about  in  the  vicinity  of  tbcir 
abode  in  quest  of  prey,  some  of  them  weaving  silken  tubes,  in  which  they  dwell,  others 
hiding  in  fissures;  some  remarkable  for  the  swiftness  with  which  they  run,  others  for 
their  power  of  leaping  in  order  to  seize  their  prey.  Some  of  them  are  of  large  size. 
Livingstone  mentions  a  South  African  one  which  can  leap  a  distance  of  one  foot.  A 
small  one  is  common  oa  windows  in  Britain  in  summer,  and,  when  leaping,  avoids  tlie 
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dan^iT  of  falling  from  tiie  'window  by  suspcndine  itself  at  the  same  moment  by  a  thread. 
(3.)  Wandering  »piden,  which  have  no  fixed  residence,  have  the  power  of  running  side- 
ways or  bacltwards,  and  throw  out  tlireads  to  entrap  prey,  but  do  not  weave  them  into 
regular  wehs.  Some  of  them  live  among  plants,  and  place  their  egg-cases  on  leaves,  the 
edges  of  which  they  bind  together  with  ilxeir  sillc.  (8.)  PrviMng  npideri',  which  have 
pests,  but  prowl  about  in  tlieir  ueighljorhood,  or  in  that  of  the  threads  whicli  they 
spread  to  catch  prey.  (4.)  Sedentary  spiders,  such  as, the  common  house  spider,  whicn 
q>in  large  webs,  and  lie  in  wait  at  the  middle  or  at  the  side.  These  are  subdivided 
according  to  the  fashion  and  structure  of  their  webs.  (5.)  Water  gpiders,  which  resem- 
ble the  lust  group  in  their  habits,  except  that  they  live  in  water,  generally  among  the 
atems  and  Icavca  of  aquatic  plants,  wh««  they  construct  their  webs.  A  very  interesting 
species,  one  of  the  most  interesting  possible  inmates  of  an  aquarium,  is  the  common 
water  spider  (argyroneia  aquatica)  of  Britain,  not  unfrequently  to  be  found  in  deep 
ditches  and  pouds  in  some  parts  of  England.  It  is  of  a  brownish  color,  densely  covered 
with  hairs,  which  are  of  ^reat  importance  in  its  economy,  entangling  air,  which  the 
animal  carries  down  with  it  into  the  water,  to  8\ipply  its  pulmonary  sacs;  for  ihe  water 
spiders  all  breathe  by  the  same  kind  of  organs  as  their  terrestrial  conveners.  The  eggs 
'  of  the  water  spider  ure  attaclxed  to  the  leaves  or  stems  of  plants  under  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  are  protected  by  a  dome-shaped  web,  so  close  in  its  structure  as  to  retain 
the  air  which  is  brought  into  it,  and  in  which  the  spider  itself  lives,  bringing  down  air 
on  its  furred  body  till  the  dome  fa  tilled.  The  entrance  fa  from  below. — ^The  most  cuii- 
pus  nests  are  those  of  the  trap-door  spiders,  belonging.to  the  group  territelariai,  or  uuder- 
gi-ound  weavers.  The  nest  is  a  tubular  burrow,  lined  with  silk,  and  having  the  entrance 
covered  with  a  circular  lid  of  the  same  material  attached  to  the  edge  of  the  lining  by  a 
kind  of  hinge.  In  the  most  common  form  of  nest,  the  lid  is  made  thick  by  having  lay- 
ers of  earth  between  the  layers  of  silk,  and  fits  like  a  cork  into  the  mouth  of  the  tube, 
which  is  beveled  to  receive  it.  As  mosses  grow  on  the  lid  as  well  as  on  the  surround- 
ing ground,  the  concealment  is  complete.  In  some  types  of  nest,  there  fa  a  thin  external 
door,  and  then  one  of  a  more  solid  kind  some  inches  below,  behind  which  the  inmate 
can  place  itself,  and  rcsfat  the  intrusion  of  iiu  enemy.  In  one  kind  of  these  double-door 
nests,  a  side  gallery  brandies  off  from  the  main  one,  and  the  external  door  fa  so  placed 
at  the  angle  that  it  can  be  made  to  shut  either. 

SPIDEB  FLY,  Ornitlwmyia,  a  genus  of  dipterous  insects,  closely  allied  to  the  forest 
fly  (q.v.).  but  the  claws  of  the  tarsi  having  three  instead  of  two  teeth;  and  the  species 
are  parasitical  on  birds,  never  on  quadrupeds.  0.  avieularia  frequently  infests  the  com- 
mon fowl,  the  blackcodK,  and  other  birds  in  Britain.  It  fa  greenish  yellow,  with  smoke- 
colored  wings. 

BPIDEE-MOHKEY,  a  name  often  given  to  species  of  the  ^enus  ateUs,  small  Ameiican 
monlieys,  on  account  of  <lieir  very  long,  sletider,  inelegant  limbe.  The  tail  is  very  long, 
and  not  only  prehensile  in  the  highest  degree,  but  endowed  with  a  wondrous  sensitive- 
nesrof  touch.  These  monkeys  display  great  intelligence.  It  is  tlieir  common  practice 
to  break  nuts  by  means  of  stones;  and  a  tame  one  which  Dr.  Gardner  carried  with  him 
in  his  travels  in  Brazil,  used  to  try  a  larger  stone,  if  the  first  did  not  serve  its  purpose, 
and  even  to  take  it  up  in  both  paws,  and  dash  it  upon  the  nut.  jumping  quickly  out  of 
the  way  to  avoid  injury  to  its  own  toes.  This  animal  generally  rode  on  the  back  of  a 
large  mastiff,  and  in  descending  a  steep  hiH,  would  curl  its  tail  round  the  root  of  the 
mastiff's  tail,  to  make  its  seat  secure. 

SFI£6EIj;iS£ir.    Bee  Bebseheb  Process;  also  ERtnr's  Steel. 

SPIELHAGEN,  Fbibdbicr,  b.  Magdeburg,  1826;  studied  philology  and  philoao- 
pl)y  at  Berlin,  Bonn,  and  Qreifswald;  then  devoted  himself  to  literature.  He  wrote 
Clara  F*r«  (1857);  Auf  der  D&Tie  (1858);  Problematiselie  Naturen  (I860);  Dvrch  Nao^ 
ram  Lieht  (1881);  InderaeStflen  S<«n<i>  (1863);  Die  von  SohensianJlSGS);  Bdschenvon 
j5b/«  (1864);  In  Beth  und  Cflied{\9m);  Unter  den  Tannisn  (1867);  Hammer  vnd  Amioa 
(1869);   Was  die  Se?imUbe  sang  (1878);  and  Quisisana  (1880). 

BFIQZ'LIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  tlie  natural  order  logdniacem,  having  a  calyx  glandu- 
lar inside,  a  long  slender  valvate,  corolla,  long  filaments,  and  a  capsule  of  two  eoed, 
splitling  around  at  Mie  base. — 8.  martiandica,  often  called  Worm  Grass  and  Carolina 
PiSK,  fa  a  native  of  the  southern  United  States,  a  perennial  plant  with  a  simple  quad- 
rangular stem.  The  root  (Pink  Root)  is  purgative,  narcotic,  and  poisonous,  but  is  a 
powerful  vermifuge,  and  is  very  commonly  employed  in  the  United  States.—*.  antM- 
mia,  an  annual  native  of  tropical  America  with  very  small  purplish  flowers,  in  spike- 
like  racemes,  possesses  similar  properties.  The  efficacy  of  both  is,  however,  impaired 
by  keeping;  and  they  are  apt  to  produce  unpleasant  symptoms  when  used  as  medicines. 
Other  species  are  also  known  as  pofaons. 

BPIXE,  in  botany,  that  kind  of  inflorescence  in  which  seswle  flowers,  or  flowers  having 
▼eiy  short  stalks,  are  arranged  around  an  axis,  as  in  the  greater  plantain,  common  ver- 
vain, common  lavender,  and  some  species  of  sedge.  In  rye,  wlieat,  barley,  darnel,  and 
many  other  grasses,  there  is  a  sort  of  compound  spike,  that  is,  tlie  flowers  or  fruits  are 
arranged  together  in  spikelets,  upon  short  stalks,  which  again  surround  the  top  of  tbe 
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culm  in  the  fonn  of  a  spike.    The  catkin,  the  spadix,  and  the  cone  may  be  r^arded  as 
varieties  of  the  spike. 

SPIXB'KAHD,  or  Kabd  (Gr.  Nardos),  a  perfume  hijjhly  prized  by  tlin  ancients,  and 
used  both  in  balha  and  at  feasts.  It  was  brought  from  India,  and  w!U)  very  cosl]y. 
The  "ointment  of  spikenard  "  (John  xiL  3)  was  probably  an  oil  or  fat,  impregnated 
with  the  perfume.  The  plant  wliich  produces  it  has  been  ascertained  by  the  researches 
of  sir  William  Jones  and  Dr.  Boyle  to  be  ihe  nardo»taelij/$jatamansi,  the  jatamausi  of  the 
Hindus,  a  small  plant  of  the  natural  order  taierianaeex,  a  native  of  tlie  mountains  of  the 
n.  of  India,  and  found  at  least  as  far  s.  as  the  Deccan.  It  grows  on  the  Himalaya  to  an 
elevation  of  18,000  ft.  and  its  roots  are  a  favorite  perfume  in  Tibet  and  Nepaul.  The 
ladies  of  Nepaul  use  oil  in  which  the  root  has  been  steeped  for  perfuming  their  hair. 
The  odor  is  not,  however,  generally  agreeable  to  Europeans.  The  root,  which  is  from 
8  to  12  in.  long,  sends  up  mauy  stems,  with  little  spikes  of  purple  flowers,  which  have 
four  stamens. — The  nume  spikenard  was  given  by  the  ancients  to  perfumes  used  as 
substitutes  for  the  true  or  Indian  spikeuio'd,  some  of  which  were  derived  from  the  roots 
of  plants  of  the  same  natural  order,  kind  called  Gallic  or  Celtic  spikenard  from  tliose 
of  Valeriana  Celtica  and  V.  salivnca,  which  are  still  used  in  tbe  east  for  perfuming  balhs; 
and  that  called  Cretanspikcuard  from  those  of  V.  Italiea,  V.  iuberoaa,  and  V.  phu.  All  of 
these  grow  on  the  Alps  and  other  mountains  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  and  the  pcas.intr^  of 
Styria  and  Cariuthia  collect  them  from  rocks  an  the  borders  of  perpetual  snow.  1  bey 
are  tied  in  bundles,  and  sold  at  a  very  low  price  to  merchants,  who  sell  them  at  a  great 
profit  in  Turkey  and  Egypt,  from  wliich  tlicy  are  partly  transmitted  even  to  India. 
About  sixty  tons  are  annually  exported  from  Trieste. 

SFIKinO  is  the  operation  of  rendering  a  cannon  useless  without  the  expenditure  of 
much  time  and  labor.  It  is  resorted  to  by  troops  compelled  lo  abandon  tbeir  own  ord- 
nance, or  unable  to  remove  pieces  of  the  enemy's  wliich  they  have  captured.  The 
process  consists  in  driving  a  nail  or  spike  into  the  vent  or  touch-hole.  To  remove  it.  it 
is  recommeuded,  if  an  iron  gun,  to  load  with  double  charge  and  double  bulls,  and  to  fire 
by  a  train  laid  through  the  muzzle.  This  is  supposed  to  loosen  the  spike.  If  the  gun  be 
of  bntss,  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  on  the  touch-hole  will  render  it  practi- 
cable to  extract  the  spike.  If  these  methods  fail,  nothing  remains  but  the  tedious 
process  of  drilling  out  the  spike  or  boring  a  new  vent. 

SPI'VA  BI'FISA  is  a  congenital  malformation,  occurring  perhaps  more  frequently 
than  any  other  except  liare-lip,  and  arising,  like  it,  from  arrest  of  development.  It  may 
be  regarded  as  a  congenital  hernia  of  the  membranes  of  the  spinal  cora,  through  a  fis- 
sure m  the  wall  of  the  bony  canal.  A  tumor  is  thus  formed,  which  is  usually  of  a 
roundish  shape,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  an  egg  to  that  of  an  adult  head,  lyin"  in  the 
middle  line  of  the  back,  fluctuatiug,  and  adhering  to  thcadjucoptvcrtebne  cither  directly 
or  by  a  pedicle.  The  usual  termination  of  the  disease  is  death.  As  the  size  of  the  tumor 
increases,  fatal  convulsions  ensue;  or  the  skin  investing  the  tumor  may  ulcerate,  and 
the  contents  escape,  in  which  case  palsy  or  convulsions  produce  death,  Occasional 
coses  are,  however,  recorded  in  which  patients  with  this  affection  liavc  survived  till 
middle  life.  Active  surgical  treatment*  usually  hastens  death,  and  should  only  be 
resorted  to  in  the  most  urgent  circumstances.  Moderate  support  by  means  of  a  hollow 
truss,  or  a  well-paddod  concave  shield,  may  tend  to  keep  the  disease  stationary;  and  any 
interference  beyond  this  is,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  unadvisable. 

SPINACH,  or  Spinagb  (Spinada).  a  genus  of  herbaceous  plants,  of  the  natural  order 
ehenopodiaeecB;  dioecious,  the  male  flowers  consisting  of  a  4  parted  perianth  and  four 
stamens;  the  female  of  a  3-fl  cleft  pei-iantli.  and  a  germen  with  four  stvles;  the  perianth 
hardening  around  the  fruit  as  it  ripens;  the  fruit  an  achenium. — Common 'Spinach,  or  Gar- 
DKN  Spiwach  {S.  oleraeea),  is  in  general  cultivation  for  the  sake  of  its  voungleaves,  which 
are  a  favorite  and  wholesome  vegetable,  either  prepared  by  boiling,  or  by  frying  with  a 
little  butter.  Two  very  distinct  varieties  are  cultivated :  Pkicki.y  Bpinach,  which  has  the 
leaves  somewhat  triangular  and  arraw-headed,  and  the  fniit  rotigh  with  prickle-like  pro- 
lections:  and  Smooth  Spinach,  or  Round  Spinach,  (S.  glabra  of  some  botanists),  with  the 
leaves  more  round  and  blunt,  and  the  fruit  smooth.  Spinac^  is  an  annual.  Its  stem  rises 
to  the  height  of  from  2  to  4  ft. :  the  male  flowers  are  in  long  spikes. the  female  in  clusters 
close  to  the  stem.  After  the  stem  begins  to  be  developed,  the  leaves  become  bitter,  and 
unfit  for  use.  This  bitterness  appears  nl.'o  at  an  earlier  period  in  dry  weather,  or  in 
poor  soil;  and  the  more  luxuriantly  that  Spinach  grows,  tlie  better  it  is.  It  is  sown 
in  spring,  and  is  ready  for  use  in  a  very  short  time;  or  it  is  sown  in  autumn,  thinned  out, 
and  used  early  in  spritig.  The  smooth  Spinach  is  very  generally  preferred  for  the 
former  purpose,  and  the  prickly  kind  for  the  lattar;  but  a  som'ewhat  intermediate 
variety,  called  Flanders  Spinach,  is  now  often  used  for  both,  being  particularly 
esteemed  for  the  large  size  of  its  leaves.  The  native  country  of  Spinach  is  not  well 
known,  but  is  believed  to  be  some  part  of  AMs,  as  the  plant  was  introduced  by  the 
Arabs  into  Spain,  and  thence  diffused  over  Europe.  Another  species  (S.  tetrandra)  ia 
cultivated,  and  much  esteemed,  in  India.  The  name  of  Spinachis  also  given  to  a  num- 
ber of  other  plants  of  very  different  botanical  characters,  but  which  have  the  same 
bland  and  nutritious  qualities,  and  are  used  in  the  same  way. — ^Nkw  Zsajuuid  Sfouck 
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is  tetrofftmia  txpatua,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  meiembrf/aeea,  sub-order  tetra- 
(foniea  (nat.  ord.  tctragoniacea  of  Lindley),  a  trailing,  Bucculcnt  annual,  spreading 
widely  over  the  sarface  of  the  ground,  and  producing  a  great  abundance  of  stalked 
ovate-rhpmboid  leaves.  The  young  stems  and  leaves  of  tbis  plant  are  much  used  in 
New  Zealand,  and  have  now  come  into  very  genenil  use  also  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
as  a  kind  of  spinach.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  middle  <ind  s.  of  Europe  and  In  Britain, 
suoceeding  well  even  iu  Scotland  with  the  slightest  aid  of  a  hot-bed  in  spring. — 
Patienck  Dock,  or  Oahdsn  Patiknck  (rumex  patientia;  see  Dock),  is  called  in  Ger- 
nuiny  ENGLISH  Spinach,  and  was  formerly  much  cultivated  in  England,  but  .is  now 
neglected. 

SFIIf  All  COLtnUT,  or  Spine,  The,  is  the  most  Important  and  characteristic  part  of 
the  sl^eleton  of  the  highest  animal  sub-l(ingdoin,  wliich  includes  mammals,  hirM.  rep- 
tiles, amphibians,  and  fishes.  In  each  of  these  classes  it  is  composed  of  a  scries  of  bones 
placed  one  above,  or  in  front,  of  another,  and  called  vertebrae  (q.v.);  and  hence,  these 
animals,  having  this  distinguishing  cliaracteristic  in  common,  are  all  included  in  the  tcim 
wrttbraiea.  The  vertebrse  vary  greatly  in  number  in  different  animals,  and  even  in 
members  of  the  same  class,  and.  the  number  have  no  apparent  relation  to  the  other  organs 
of  the  animal.  Moreover,  in  their  sliape,  they  differ  extremely,  even  in  different  parts 
of  the  same  spine,  in  accordance  with  their  special  functions.  In  man,  the  number  of 
vertebrae  which  collectively  form  the  spinal  column  is  7  in  the  neck  (cervical  verlebne), 
12  in  the  back  (dorsal  vertebrte),  5  in  the  loins  (lumbar  vertebixe),  all  of  which  are  cjipa- 
ble  of  being  detached  from  one  another,  and  are  termed  true  vertebree;  and  5  vertebras 
ossified  together,  and  forming  the  sacrum,  and  4  or  5  similarly  united  forming  the  termi- 
nation of  tlie  column,  and  constituting  the  bone  called  the  coccyx,  which  are  known  as 
/afoe  vertebree.  However  long  or  short  the  neck  mny  be,  every  mammal  has  7  ceiTical  ver- 
tebrte, excepting  the  three-toed  sloth,  which  has  9,  and  the  sea  cow,  which  has  6.  In 
the  other  regions  of  the  spine  no  such  law  exists.  Each  vertebra  is  attached  to  the  two 
between  which  it  lies  by  numerous  strong  and  more  or  less  elastic  ligaments,  and  between 
each  pair  of  vertebrae  there  is  interposed  a  lenticular  disk  of  fibro-cartilage,  which  acts 
as  a  buffer.  By  these  arrangements  the  spinal  column  is  rendered  highly  elastic,  the 
commnnication  of  jars  or  shocks  is  prevented,  and  a  very  considerable  general  range  of 
movement  permitted,  althougli  the  motion  between  any  two  adjacent  vertebree  is  slight. 
The  elasticity  of  the  column  is  further  increased  by  the  component  vertebree  being  aiTaiiged 
in  curves,  instead  of  being  placed  perpendicularly.  The  curves  should  be  exactly  in  the 
antero-postcrior  direction,  any  well-marked  lateral  deviation  from  the  pcrl)endicular 
being  abnormal;  but  a  very  slight  lateral  curvature  with  the  convexity  to  the  right  may 
often  be  detected  in  the  upper  and  middle  parts  of  the  back,  and  is  supposed  to  be  de- 
pendent on  the  more  frequent  use  and  greater  strength  of  the  right  arm  as  compared  with 
the  left.  From  iheir  position  they  ai-o  termed  the  cervical,  dorsal,  lumbar,  and  pelvic 
curves.  The  dorsal  and  pelvic  curves  have  their  concavities  in  front,  and  thus  enlarge 
the  spaces  in  which  the  thoracic  and  pelvic  viscera  are  contained;  tlie  two  other  cur\es 
are  convex  anteriorly,  and  thus  affonl  support  to  the  parts  above  them.  The  upper  three 
curves  are  so  arranged  that  tlicir  cliords  are  in  the  same  vertical  line  in  the  erect  position 
of  the  body,  and  tliis  vertical  line  corresponds  witli  tlie  line  of  gravity  of  the  head.  The 
cau.sc  of  these  curves  is  to  bo  sought  for  partly  in  the  shape  of  the  vertebral  bodies,  and 
partly  iu  that  of  the  intervertebrnlsubstance.  Among  the  uses  of  these  curves  it  may  be 
mentioned  (1)  that  they  enable  the  spine  to  bear  a  greater  vertical  weight  than  it  could 
otherwise  maintain;  it  is  calculated  that  nine  times  as  great  a  vertical  force  is  required 
to  bend  it  as  if  it  had  been  straight;  (2)  that  they  facilitate,  the  movements  of  the  body, 
especially  in  the  act  of  running;  and  (3)  that  they  are  so  disposed  as  to  protect  the  cliord 
in  movements  of  the  spine.  Similar  curves  are  seen  in  the  spine  of  other  mammals, 
though  the  degree  of  flexure  is  liable  to  great  deviations.  Tlie  lumbar  curve,  which  has 
especial  reference  to  the  erect  position,  is  always  much  less  marked  than  in  man. 

Tlie  vertebral  canal  foi-med  by  the  apposition  of  the  spinal  foramina,  or  neural  arches 
(see  Skeleton),  and  containing  and  protecting  the  spinal  chord,  varies  in  its  size  at 
different  parts  of  the  column.  It  is  largest  in  fts  antero-posterior  diameter  in  the  neck 
and  loins  (measuring  at  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  {  of  an  inch),  where  the  antero-posterior 
movements  of  the  spine  are  greatest,  and  where  the  cord  is  least  closely  attached  to  the 
vertebree;  while  in  its  lateral  diameter  it  is  greatest  at  the  atlas,  where  it  measures  nearly 
an  inch  and  a  half.  A  transverse  section  of  the  canal  is  nearly  circular  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  back.  The  intervertebral  foramina  through  which  the  nerves  emerge 
vary  in  shape  and  position  in  different  parts,  but  are  always  of  sufficient  size  to  prevent 
injurious  pressure  on  the  nerves  during  movement  of  the  spine;  and  iu  the  dorsal  region, 
which  is  the  ordinary  seat  of  angular  curvature,  the  nerves  are  so  protected  by  bony 
arches  that  they  may  escape  injury,  even  when  the  bodies  of  several  dorsal  vertebrsB 
have  been  destroyed  by  ulceration. 

BPIXAL  COSD  OR  Mabbow,  The  Stbuctork  and  Functions  op.  The  spinal  cord 
is  that  elongated  part  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  (see  Nervous  Smt3M)  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  spinal  canal  from  the  fora-men  magnum,  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  superiorly, 
to  the  first  or  second  lumbar  vertebra  inferiorly,  where  it  merges  into  thejHiiw  termi- 
nale,  which  extends  to  the  lower  end  of  the  sacral  canal,  and  in  no  way  differs  stmcta- 
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rally  from  the  proper  spianl  cord,  except  that  no  nerve-roots  ^reconnected  with  it.  The 
membranes  by  which  it  Is  protected  from  danger,  and  kept  in  its  proper  position,  are 
described  in  the  article  NERYonS'STSTEK.  Its  length  varies  from  16  to  18  in.,  and  it 
presents  a  difference  in  its  diameter  in  different  parts,  there  being  an  upper  or  cervical, 
and  a  lower  or  lumbar  enlargement.  In  form  it  is  a  flattered  cylinder.  It  is  almost 
completely  divided,  along  the  median  plane  by  an  anterior  and  posterior  fissure,  into  two 
equal  and  symmetrical  parts.  The  anterior  fissure  is  more  distinct  and  wider  at  the  sur- 
face than  the  posterior  fissure,  but  it  only  penetrates  to  about  one-third  of  the  thickness 
of  the  cord,  while  the  posterior  fissure  extends  to  about  half  the  thickness  of  tlie  cord. 
The  two  halves  are  hence  only  united  near  the  center  by  a  commissural  band,  which  is 
traversed  by  the  "spinal  canal "  extending  downward  from  the  fourth  ventricle  (see 
Brain),  and  about  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  A  posterior  and  an  interior 
lateral  furrow  (two  shallow  depressions,  the  latter  being  scarcely  perceptible)  further 
divide  each  halt  of  the  cord  into  a  posterior,  a  lateral,  and  an  anterior  column;  these 
two  furrows  con-esponding  with  the  lines  of  attachment  of  the  posterior  and  ante- 
rior nerve-roots.  Tlie  separation  of  the  antero-lateral  columns  into  the  "  anteiior"  and 
the  lateral  columns  is  made  more  obvious  internally  by  the  mode  in  which  the  gray  or 
vesicular  nervous  mutter  (described  in  the  article  Nervous  System)  is  arranged  in  rela- 
tion to  the  white  or  fibrous  matter.  Altliough  the  distribution  of  the  gray  matter  differs 
considerably  in  different  parts  of  the  cord,  it  usually  presents  in  a  transverse  section  the 
form  of  two  somewhat  crescent-shaped  masses,  whose  convexities  are  turned  toward 
each  other,  and  are  connected  by  the  gray  commissure,  while  their  cornua  are  directed 
toward  the  surface  of  the  cord ;  the  posterior  peak  on  each  side  nearly  reaches  the  posterior 
lateral  furrow,  while  the  anterior,  though  the  lai-ger  coniu,  does  not  approach  quite  so 
near  the  surface  at  the  assumed  anterior  furrow.  The  enlargement  of  the  cord  in  the 
cervical  and  lumbar  region,  where  the  great  nervous  plexuses  are  given  off,  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  increase,  at  those  points,  of  gray  matter,  whicli  is  comparatively  deficient  in  the 
interval  bptween  them.  The  white  substance  seems  to  increase  regularly  from  the  lower 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  cord ;  and  this  fact,  as  Dr.  Carpenter  remarks,  seems  to  indicate 
Ithe  probability  that  the  longitudinal  columns  serve  (as  formerly  .supposed)  to  establish  a 
direct  connection  between  the  encephalic  centers  and  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves. 
Careful  microscopic  investigation  has  revealed  the  fact  that  the  root-fibers  of  the  spinal 
nerves  run  two  very  distinct  courses  in  the  substance  of  the  cord;  the  first  transverse,  and 
the  second  longilucUnal.  The  tnxnsverse  fibers  traverse  the  cord  horizontally  or  obliquely, 
and  appear  to  pass  out  in  the  other  set  of  roots  connected  with  the  same  segmc-nt,  either 
on  its  own  or  on  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  median  fissure;  while  the  longitudinal  fibers  in 
part  connect  the  posterior  roots  directly  with  the  posterior  column  without  passing  into 
tlie  vesicular  matter,  but  for  the  most  part  enter  the  gray  matter,  and  emeree  from  it  into 
the  posterior  column,  or  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  lateral,  column  of  the  same  or  the 
opposite  side.  How  far  these  longitudinal  fibers  run  up  or  down  the  cord,  is  ujadccided. 
It  is  probable  that  some  of  them  are  longitudinal  commissures,  serving  to  connect  the 
nerve-roots  of  one  segment  of  the  cord  with  the  vesicular  matter  of  another  aijove  or 
]beIow  it,  and  it  i^  possible  that  all  are  of  this  character,  in  which  case  the  spinal  cord 
will  be  the  real  center  of  all  the  nerve-fibers  connected  with  it. 

In  considering  the  functions  of  the  spinal  cord,  we  have  to  regard  it  in  two  distinct 
points  of  view — viz.,  in  the  first  place,  as  a  eonduetor  of  nervous  force  between  the 
perve-trunks  and  the  brain;  and  in  the  second  place,  as  an  independent  nervous  center. 
As  a  mere  conductor  of  nervous  force,  its  functions  and  behavior  are  the  same  as  those 
of  a  nerve-trunk;  for,  as  Dr.  Carpenter  observes:  "  If  it  be  divided,  all  the  parts  of  the 
})ody  which  are  solely  supplied  by  nerves  coming  off  below  the  point  of  section  are  com- 
pletely paralyzed,  as  far  as  regards  sensibility  and  voluntary  movement;  no  impressions 
made  upon  them  having  the  least  power  to  affect  the  consciousness,  and  no  exertion  of 
tbewill  being  able  to  determine  contraction  of  the  muscles.  This  state  of  paraplegia, 
which  may  be  experimentally  induced  in  animals,  is  frequently  exhibited  In  man,  as  a 
result  of  injury  or  of  disease  that  seriously  implicates  the  spinal  cord;  and  aa  it  has  been 
shown  that  among  the  lower  animals  complete  reunion  of  the  cord  may  take  place  after 
complete  division,  as  indicated  by  the  entire  restoration  of  its  functional  powers,  and  the 
complete  redintegration  ot  its  structure,  so  have  we  reason  to  believe  that  a  similar 
regeneration  may  take  place,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  man,  this  being  marked  by  a 
gradual  return  of  sensibility  and  power  of  voluntary  movement  in  the  lower  limbs, 
which  had  been  at  first  completely  paralyzed." — Human  Physiology/,  6th  ed.,  pp.  629-30. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  gray  matter  is  essentially  the  conductor  of  sensory 
impressions,  for  if  the  anterior,  posterior,  and  antero-lateral  columns  are  divided  as  com- 
pletely as  possible,  the  gray  substance  remaining  uninjured,  the  sensibility  of  the  parts 
below  is.  unaffected;  while,  conversely,  if  the  gray  substance  is  divided,  while  the 
white  columns  remain  uninjured,  sensibility  is  almost  totally  extinguished.  M. 
Brown-Sequard,  whose  researches  on  the  nervous  system  are  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, has  shown  that  the  central  portions  of  the  gray  £ub8tance  are  the  most 
effective  in  the  transmission  of  sensation.  He  likewise  brings  forward  strong 
evidence  to  prove  that  there  are  special  conductprs  in  the  spinal  cord  for  the 
sensations  of  touch,  pain,  temperature,  and  mnscular  contraction,  none  of  which 
can  convey  other  sensations  than  their  own.     Notwithstanding  tie  singular  power 
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of  conducting  sensory  impTessions,  the  ^y  substance  is  itself  insensible.  Among  his 
other  remarkable  discoveries  in  connection  with  this  subject,  Brown-Sequard  has  found> 
that  on  dividing  one-half  of  the  spinal  cord  of  an  animal,  not  only  is  ansesthesia  (or  lo8» 
of  sensation)  established  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  but  there  is  also  produced  a- 
statc  of  hypersestliesia  (or  esalted  sensibility)  on  tbe  same  side,  which  begins  to  appear  » 
tev  hours  after  the  operation,  and  continues  in  dogs  for  about  20  days,  in  cats  about  14 
days,  and  in  guinea-pigs  for  many  months,  after  which  the  sensibility  falls  below  its 
lisual  standard.  With  regard  to  the  conduction  of  motor  impulses,  there  is  great  uncer- 
tainty. Considerable  differences  hiive  been  shown  to  exist  in  the  position  of  the  motor 
tracts  in  different  parts  of  the  cord,  and  Brown-Sequard  concludes  from  his  experiments 
on  the  effects  of  section,  that  while  in  tbe  dorsal  region,  all  parts,  except  the  posteriot 
columns,  are  employed  in  tbe  conveyance  of  the  orders  of  the  will  to  the  muscles,  in  th* 
npper  part  of  the  cervical  region,  most  of  these  conductors  are  in  the  lateral  columns! 
and  in  the  gray  substance  between  these  and  the  anterior  column. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  spinal  cord  as  an  independent  iiervoui  eenttr.  The  sim- 
plest, and,  at  tbe  same  time,  the  most  decisive  evidence  of  tbe  i.-:dependcnt  power  of  tb# 
ispinal  cord,  is  derived  from  the  motion  exhibited  by  the  limbs  of  animals  when  irrita' 
'  tion  is  applied  to  t  hem  after  section  of  the  cord  at  some  point  above  the  entrance  of  their 
nerves;  the  fact  t^at  these  movements  are  reflected  through  tlie  cord,  and  do  not  result 
from  direct  stimulation  of  the  part  irritated,  being  shown  by  their  complete  cessalios 
'When  the  nerve-trunks  are  divided.  Thus,  if  a  fn)g  l)e  pithed  by  dividing  the  cord  ■ 
between  the  occipital  foramen  and  the  first  vertebra,  an  unusual  convulsion  takes  place 
whilethe  knife  passes  through  the  nervous  center;  but  this  quickly  subsides,  and  if  th« 
animal  be  placed  on  tbe  table  it  will  resume  its  ordinary  position.  It  is  quite  unable  to 
move  by  any  voluntary  effort;  but  if  a  toe  be  pinched,  the  limb  is  instantly  drawn  up^ 
and  seen  to  push  away  the  irritating  agent,  and  then  draw  up  the  leg  again  to  the  old 
position. 

From  tliese  and  other  experiments,  we  may  conclude  (1)  that  the  spinal  cord  th  unioti 
i0itA  <A«  drain,  is  the  instrument  of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion  to  the  trunk  and 
extremities;  and  (2)  that  the  spinal  cord  may  be  the  medium  for  the  excitation  of  move* 
ments,  independtTMy  of  volition  or  sensation,  cither  by  direct  irritation  of  its  substance; 
or  by  the  influence  of  a  stimulus  conveyed  to  it  from  some  surface  of  the  trunk  or 
extremities  by  its  nerves  distributed  upon  that  surface. — For  further  information  on  this 
subject,  the  reader  is  refeiTed  to  Todd  and  Bowman's  Physiological  Anatomy  and  Phygi- 
dogy  of  Man,  2d  cd.,  vol.  i. ;  Carpenter's  Ilttman  Physiology,  8th  ed.  1876;  and  the  other 
standard  works  on  physiology. 

BFDf  AZZOLA,  a  city  of  southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Bari,  7  m.  s.  of  Minervino. 
Pop.  10,000.    The  country  around  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  grain  in  abundance. 

8Pnn>LB  TBSI,  Enonymut,  ft  genus  of  plants  of  tbe  natural  order  eeUatraeea.  This 
order  contains  about  280  known  species,  all  small  trees  or  shrubs. — The  genus  euonymui 
has  a  lobcd  capsule,  and  seeds  surrounded  by  an  aril,  which  in  some  of  the  species  is 
remarkable  for  its  brilliancy  of  color.  The  common  spindle  tree  {E.  Europaun),  a  native 
of  Britain,  chiefly  of  the  southern  parts,  and  of  great  part  of  Europe,  is  very  ornamental 
when  in  fruit,  and  its  aril  is  of  a  fine  orange  color.  It  is  a  shrub  rather  than  a  tree; 
The  wood  is  hard  and  fine-grained.  It  is  used  for  the  finer  articles  of  turnery,  and  for 
skewers.  It  was  formerly  used  for  making  musical  instruments  and  for  spindles,  whence 
the  name  of  the  shrub.  In  Germany,  the  shoots  are  bored  for  tubes  of  tobacco-plpest 
Charcoal  made  of  it  is  much  valued  for  crayons. 

BFIBX,  or  Thosn,  in  botany,  is  s  sharp-pointed  projection  of  the  wood  of  a  stem  ot 
branch,  and  essentially  differs  from  a  prickle  (q.v.)  in  being  connected  with  the  wood, 
and  covered  with  bark.  A.  spine  is,  in  fact,  a  branch  arrested  in  its  growth  and  modi- 
fled.  In  some  trees  and  shrubs,  as  in  the  sloe,  branches  which  bear  leaves  often  tennin- 
ate  in  the  form  of  a  spine.  Cultivation,  or  whatever  tends  to  increase  the  luxuriance  ot 
a  plant,  diminishes  the  tendency  to  produce  spines.  The  name  spine  is  also  given  to  th6 
sharp  extremities  of  the  midrib  of  leaves,  and  to  the  sharp  angular  projection  of  the 
margin  of  bard  leaves,  as  in  the  boUy.  In  some  plants,  the  stipules  are  metamorphosed 
into  spines. 

SBISi,  CimvATTrRK  oy  thb.  There  are  two  perfectly  distinct  forms  of  curvaturo, 
viz.,  Latebai,  CuKTATtJHB — arising  from  weakness  of  the  bones,  ligaments,  and  mu» 
cles,  and  fearfully  common  in  girls  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  between  the  ageb 
of  10  and  16 — and  AnguIiAK  CuKVATtniB  (frequently  known  as  Pott's  CtJKVATTnffi,  or 
the  Maladt  01"  Pott,  in  consequence  of  that  eminent  surgeon  having  been  the  first  to 
describe  its  true  nature),  which  consists  of  csries  of  the  Ixxlies  of  the  vertebne,  and  is 
by  far  the  more  serious  affection  of  the  two. 

"Lateral  Cureature,  or  Distortion,  denotes  deformity  of  the  bones  of  the  spine  and 
chest;  with  corresponding  change  of  the  structure  in  relation  to  them.  It  is  callied 
'lateral,' from  tbe  spine  being  curved  sideways;  and  to  distinguish  it  from  'angular' 
deformity,  in  which  the  spine  is  directed  from  behind  forward,  owing  to  excavations  i* 
its  forepart^rom  caries."  The  above  definition  is  taken  from  Mr.  Shaw's  article  on  this 
affection  in  Holmes's  9y»tem  of  Surgery,  vol  iv.  p.  844,  an  article  from  which  we  haw 
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borrowed  freely  in  relation  to  the  nyroptoms  and  causes  of  the  disease.  The  first  thicg 
tliat  commonly  attracts  attention  is  a  projection  of  one  scapula,  or  an  elevation  of  one 
shoulder,  generally  the  right;  the  right  shoulder  and  right  side  of  the  chest  being  un- 
naturally high  and  rounded,  while  ou  llie  left  side,  the  shoulder  is  depressed,  and  the 
side  of  the  chest  concave.  On  examination,  the  spine  is  found  to  IjHve  acquired  a  spiral 
appearance,  "not  unlike  what  might  have  lieen  produced  if  it  had  been  taken,  when 
soft,  at  both  ends  by  the  two  hands,  and  twisted  iis  a  washerwoman  wrings  a  wet  clotti.'' 
— Shaw,  cp.  at.  lu  advanced  stages  of  the  distortion,  the  dorsal  curve  increases  abruptly 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  angular,  the  attending  contortion  being  similarly  abi-upt. 
This  condition  gives  rise  to  various  changes,  including  a  humped  appearance,  a  gn-at 
displacemect  of  the  ribs,  a  diminution  of  the  cavity  ot  the  chest,  and  a  proportionate 
wasting  of  the  lung.  In  consequence  of  these  physical  changes,  the  patient  can  oo 
longer  walk,  in  a  simple  and  natural  manner,  but  exhibits  a  halting,  jerking,  awkward 
glut. 

The  following  may  be  noticed  amongst  the  principal  causes  of  lateral  curvature:  1. 
The  suppleness  of  the  spine  in  tlie  young,  its  structures  being  then  more  gristle  than  the 
bone,  and  the  column  virtually  immature.  2.  Weakness  of  the  muscles,  which  are  seldom 
properly  exercised  in  girls  of  the  age  and  class  in  which  this  disorder  occurs.  This 
muscular  debility  is  usually  followed  by  deterioration  of  the  bones  and  their  ligaments, 
and  this,  apart  from  other  obvious  and  direct  bad  effects,  tends  to  mnke  all  the  compon- 
ent parts  of  the  spine — vertetirBB  and  articulations — more  prone  to  yield  to  the  superin- 
cumbent weight,  and  to  become  distorted.  These  evil  results  iirc  increased  by  prolongett 
Stooping.  When  we  enter  a  school,  shortly  before  the  breaking  up  of  the  cla^s.  we 
usually  tlnd  most  of  the  pupils  stunding  or  sitting  in  a  tired  lounging  position.  They 
are  instinctively  relieving  tlie  pain  of  over-fnligue  by  throwing  the  weight  on  Uie  insen- 
sible fibrous  structures,  and  thus  relieving  the  ach-ng  muscles.  When  such  attitudes 
are  long,  indulged  in,  the  ligaments  undergo  a  process  of  over-pt retching,  and  a  gencnit 
looseness  of  the  vertebral  joints  is  the  result.  By  standing  on  one  leg,  or,  more  correctly 
sp«aking,  by  throwing  all  the  weight  of  the  body  on  one  foot,  the  body  i.>!  kept  upn'dit 
■with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  muscular  power.  Hence,  a  we:iK  and  frngile  girl 
is  induced  to  adopt  this  [xisition.  Too  long  indulgence  in  this  habit  will,  lo  a  certainly 
(for  anatomical  reasons,  into  which  wo  have  not  space  to  enter),  aggravate  existing  cur- 
vature, and  induce  it,  if  it  did  not  pre-exist. 

However  slight  a  curve  in  tlie  spiue  of  a  young  girl'  may  be,  it  ought  to  bo  deemed 
of  importance;  for  when  the  column  inclines  laterally  even  to  a  slight  de^e,  the  supcr- 
incumbcrent  weight  ceases  to  be  supported  on  the  line  of  the  vertical  axis,  anil  falls  en 
the  (>blique  processes  of  the  side  to  wliich  she  leans;  and  these  processes  becoming 
rapidly  diminished  in  length  by  absorption,  induced  by  this  abnoimnl  pressure.  gencnJ 
distortion  nipidly  commences.  With  regard  to  the  final  issue  of  n  case,  distortion  be- 
ginning at  the  age  of  10  is  more  dangerous  than  at  14^  because  the  disease  runs  a  more 
rapid  course  in  the  younger  cases.  A.  cure  is,  for  the  fame  reason,  more  easily  affected 
in  the  younger  patient.  If  the  patient's  age  Ije  beyond  16,  Utile  can  be  done  beyona 
checking  the  furl  her  progress  of  tlie  deformity. 

Before  disAussing  llie  treatment  of  these  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  word  regard- 
ing an  important  preventive  measure.  When  a  girl  is  defective  in  muscular  power,  dis- 
inclined to  take  exercise,  and  prone  to  distortion  of  the  spine,  tlic  sitting  position  does 
not  afford  her  rest,  in  consequence  of  the  great  efforts  she  lias  to  make  in  order  to  k«p 
the  body  erect.  A  patient  in  that  condition  will  derive  benefit  from  being  obliged  to  lie 
for  two  or  three  hours  daily,  nt  divided  intervals,  on  a  sofa  or  board.  Wlitn  ihe  deform- 
ity has  actually  occurred,  gymnastic  exercises  suggested  by  the  medical  attendant  will 
not  unfrequcntly,  when  continued  for  some  time,  have  the  effect  of  loosening  the  con- 
nection of  the  bones,  of  facilitating  tlieir  falling  into  their  proper  places,  when  exten- 
tion  is  employed,  and  of  restoring  to  the  spine  a  portion  of  its  lost  suppleness.  Mr. 
.Shaw  suggests  the  following  simple  plan  for  attaining  the  same  end:  "Let  the  patient 
lie  on  one  side,  with  a  firm  cylindrical  pillow,  6  in.  in  diameter,  placed  un<ier  the 
gibbosity  of  that  side,  and  let  her  rest  her  weight  on  the  pillow:  the  effect  will  te  to 
counteract  and  reverse  the  curve.  The  same  may  be  done  allematcly  on  the  two  sides. 
The  posture  may  be  continued  each  way  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  be 
repeated  twice  or  thrice  daily." — Op.  eit,  p.  858.  There  are  two  methods  of  extending 
the  curved  spine,  viz.  (1),  by  stretching  the  body  while  the  patient  is  recumbent;  anil 
(2)  by  letting  the  patient  remain  uprignt,  and  using  spinal  supports.  As  eacli  method 
has  Its  own  advantages,  a  combination  of  them  will  often  afford  the  best  results.  Tlie 
chief  objections  to  tlie  former  are  the  necessary  confinement,  comparative  seclusion,  and 
interference  with  the  routine  of  study.  Any  mode  of  treatment  with  the  view  of  p.o- 
ducing  extension  of  the  spine  must  be  continued  for  months  in  order  lo  be  of  any  avail. 
It  would  be  altogether  out  of  place  to  notice  in  this  article  tlie  various  extending  beds, 
apparatuses  for  exercise,  and  different  kinds  of  spinal  supports  that  have  been  de\'iscd 
by  surgeons  and  anatomical  mechanicians,  and  we  will  merely  observe  that  mechani- 
cal supports  must  be  tried  with  great  caution.  They  are  always  more  or  less  irksome  lo 
bear,  and  if  they  are  not  doing  good,  are  almost  sure  to  be  doing  harm.  On  this  sub- 
ject, the  reader  may  consult  Heather  Bigg's  work  entitled  Tfie  Spine  attd  l^tper  ^rtrem- 
Met. 
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Angular  eurtature  consists,  as  already  mentioned,  of  caries  of  certain  vertebrae, 
whicli  first  cod^umes  the  bones  and  flbro-cartilages,  and  subsequently  excites  a  disciiarge 
of  pus.  The  first  symptom  of  tbis  aSectiou  is  tlie  appearance,  at  tlie  seat  of  the  caries,  of 
a  prominence  of  one  or  more  of  the  spinous  pi'ocesscs.  This  "  ^wing  out"  of  the  back, 
as  patients  frequently  terui  it,  is  due  to  the  destruction  of  a  portion  of  tlie  column.  In  an 
advanced  stage  the  spinal  ridge  will  stand  out  prominently,  the  knob  of  each  process 
being  distinctly  visible;  and  finally,  a  distinct  angular  (irujection  is  developed.  The 
eonseque?ie6s  of  tliis  disease  are  thus  summed  up  by  Druitt:  "  1.  In  favorable  cases  the 
diseased  bones  collapse,  and  are  ancliylozcd;  abscesses,  if  they  form,  are  healed,  or  their 
matter  is  absorbed,  and  the  patient  recovers  in  two  or  three  years,  with  more  or  less 
deformity,  which  is,  of  course,  incurable.  2.  In  some  fatal  cases  the  patient  dies 
suddenly  from  two  or  three  of  the  diseased  vertebrse  giving  way,  and  crushing  tlte  spinal 
cord;  or  from  dislocation  of  the  odontoid  process,  owing  to  ulceration  of  its  ligament; 
or  from  the  bursting  of  atiscesses  into  the  spinal. cord;  or  from  their  bursting  into  the 
pleura  or  peritoneum ;  but  more  frequently  death  is  caused  by  slow  irritation  and  exhaus- 
tion, consequent  on  the  formation  of  psoas  or  lumbar  abscesses." — Ths  Surgeon's  Vade- 
mecum,  8th  ed.  p.  S48.  The  most  essential  point  in  relation  to  treatment  is  rent,  and  the 
most  effectual  method  of  arresting  motion  between  the  diseased  vei-tebree,  and  of  keeping 
thom  at  rest  is  by  placing  the  patient  in  a  recumbent  position  on  his  back.  If  possible, 
an  invalid  bed  should  be  procured,  provided  with  contrivances  for  enabling  him  to  lie 
iipod  it,  day  and  night,  without  rising.  Local  counter-irritants,  such  as  compound 
tincture  of  "iodine,  are  often  useful;  and  good  diet,  backed,  if  necessary,  by  cod-liver 
oil  and  tonics,  must  be  prescribed.  In  conclusion,  sufferers  from  any  form  of  real  or 
8uspect«d  spinal  disease  are  earnestly  warned  to  avoid  the  uunieruus  quacks,  whether 
in  or  out  of  tlie  medical  profession,  who  liave  taken  up  the  spine  as  a  specialty. 

BPI'ITEL,  a  mineral  allied  to  corundum,  consisting  chiefly  of  alumina,  with  smaller 
proportions  of  magnesia,  silica,  and  protoxide  of  iron.  It  occurs  in  crystals,  which  are 
often  octahedral,  and  is  chiefly  found  in  Ceylon  and  Sinm.  Its  colors  are  various;  led, 
blue,  green,  and  black.  It  is  much  prized  as  a  gem;  red-spinels  are  commonly  called 
rubies;  the  hatae  ruby  is  a  rose-red  spinel,  and  a  violet-colored  spinel  is  known  as  alaman- 
dine  ruby. 

BPIH'ET  (Ital.  tpinnetta),  an  old-fashioned  stringed  musical  instrument  with  a  key- 
board, smaller  and  weaker  than  the  harpsichord,  and,  like  it,  one  of  the  precursors  of  the 
piano-forte.  Each  note  had  but  one  string,  which  was  struck  by  a  quill  jack  acted  on 
by  one  of  the  finger-keys.  The  strings  were  placed  horizontally  and  nearly  ut  right 
angles  to  the  keys,  as  in  the  square  pianoforte;  and  the  general  outline  of  the  instru- 
ment nearly  resembled  that  of  a  harp  laid  in  a  horizontal  position,  with  the  keys  occu- 
pying the  position  of  the  sounding-board;  on  which  account  the  spinet,  when  first  intro- 
duced, was  called  the  couched  harp. 

SPINK,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Dakota,  drained  by  the  Dakota  river;  1038  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  with 
8  other  counties,  481 — 898  of  Americau  birth,  4  colored.  The  sui-face  is  uneven,  and 
the  soil  is  fertile,  furnishing  good  pasturage. 

SPINNER,  Fbaj^cis  Elias;  b.  N.  Y.,  18Q2;  learned  several  trades,  and  was  after- 
wards a  merchant.  He  was  auditor  and  deputy  naval  officer  of  the  port  of  New  York, 
1845-49,  a  democratic  member  of  congress,  185.'5-57,  and  afterward  a  republican  member 
and  chairman  of  tlie  committee  on  accounts.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
1861-75.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  an  unsuccessful  republican  candidate  for  comptroller 
of  New  York  state,    ifis  services  as  treasurer  were  of  great  value.  - 

BBUnxiSQ  is  the  art  of  combining  animal  and  vegetable  fibers  into  continuous  threads 
fit  for  the  processes  of  weavinij,  sewuig,  or  rope-making.  Th6  most  primitive  spinning 
apparatus  is  the  spindle  and  distaff,  representations  of  which  are  to  be  seen  on  the  earl- 
iest Egyptian  monuments.  The  distaff  was  a  stick  or  staff  upon  which  a  bundle  of  the 
prepared  material  was  loosely  bound,  and  which  was  held  in  the  left  hand  or  stuck  in 
the  belt:  the  spindle  was  a  smaller  tigering  piece  to  which  the  thread  was  attached.  By 
a  dexterous  twirl  of  the  hand  the  spindle  was  made  to  spin  round  and  at  the  same  time 
recede  from  tlie  spinster,  who  drew  out  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  the  right 
hand  a  regular  stream  of  fibers  so  long  as  the  twisting  of  the  spindle  lasted.  It  was  then 
drawn  in,  the  new  length  of  thread  wound  upon  it,  and  the  operation  was  renewed.  An 
obvious  improvement  on  this  was  to  set  the  spindle  in  a  frame  and  make  it  revolve  by  a 
band  passing  over  a  wheel  driven  either  by  occasional  impetus  from  the  hand  or  by  a 
treadle;  this  constituted  the  gpinning-wlied,  which  is  siud  to  have  been  Invented  in 
Nuremberg  as  recently  as  1680.  In  the  spinning-wheel  in  Its  most  improved  form,  and 
as  usual  for  flax,  a  bobbin  or  "pirn,"  with  a  separate  motion,  was  placed  on  the  spindle 
which  bad  a  bent  arm — a  flyer  or  flight — for  winding  tlie  yam  on  the  bobbin.  The, 
spindle  and  bobbin  revolved  at  different  rates,  the  revolutions  of  the  spindle  giving  the 
twist,  and  the  diffei-encc  of  the  rate  causing  the  winding  on.  The  two-handed  wheel 
had  two  spindles  and  pirns  a  little  apart,  with  the  distaff  or  "  rock"  stuck  into  the  frame 
between  tliem,  and  the  spinster  produced  a  thread  with  each  hand.  The  spinning  of 
flax  on  such  wheels  for  the  manufacturer  was  an  important  bmnch  of  domestic  industry 
iu  the  northern  counties  of  Scotland  as  late  as  1830,  if  not  later. 
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Nehher  the  spinning-Trheel  nor  the  hand  could  spin  more  than  one,  or  at  most  two 
threads  at  a  time,  and  therefore,  with  the  rapid  increase  of  population,  anS  the  improve- 
ments made  in  the  process  of  weaving  (q-^O.  tliey  became  quite  inadequate  to  supply  the 
demand  for  yarn :  but  an  accident,  it  is  said,"  about  the  year  1764,  led  to  an  invention  by 
trhich  eight  threads  could  be  spun  at  once;  and  this  was  soon  improved  upon  until  80 
could  be  produced  as  easily.  This  was  the  invention  of  the  tpinning-jenny  for  collon- 
spinniug,  by  James  HargreaveB,  at  Stankhill,  near  Blackburn  in  Lancashire.  In  this 
machine,  a  number  of  large  reels  of  cotton  formed  into  a  thickish  coil,  called  a  roving, 
were  set  on  upright  fixed  spindles,  and  the  ends  of  the  rovings  were  passed  between  two 
small  movable  bars  of  wood  placed  horizontally  and  under  the  control  of  the  spinner, 
who  could  thus  make  them  press  more  or  less  on  the  roving,  and  consequently  increase 
or  decrease  the  draw  upon  it  from  the  spinning  spindles,  which  were  set  in  a  row  at  the 
other  end  of  the  frame,  and  all  capable  of  being  set  in  motion  simultaneously  by  the 
wheel  The  success  of  the  spinning-jeitfiy  was  considerable,  but  its  history  has  been  too 
often  told  to  be  required  here:  and  even  previous  to  its  invention,  a  better  idea  had  been 
started  and  acted  upon  by  others,  and  was  afterward  brought  to  such  perfection,  that 
tile  invention  of  Hargreaves  soon  passed  into  obscurity. 

In  order  to  understand  the  operations  of  spinning  as  now  practiced,  and  as  improved 
by  the  invention  alluded  to,  it  is  desirable,  in  this  place,  to  say  a  few  words  upon  Ibe 
preparation  of  the  fibers  for  the  process  of  spinning.    In  the  first  place,  if  wool  or  cot- 
ton. It  has  to  be  "opmed;    that  is,  it  must  be 

/»~-r- i..i.'-...-iu^:~  relieved  from  its  original  knotted  and  lump  con- 

L       dition;  this  was  formerly  done  by  hand,  but  is 

ijy  .  now  easily  managed  hv  machines  called  '°wU- 

lows  or  willeys,     "blowers"  and  "openers." 

By  the  first  of  these,  which  consists  of  a  drum 

covered  with  small  spikes  moving  in  a  hollow 

cylinder,  also  lined  with  spikes,  but  so  arranged 

that  those  on  the  drum  pass  close  to,  but  do  not 

_  '       come  into  collision  wiih  them  as  it  revolves,  the 

■  " '  '     cotton  or  wool  is  fed  in  on  one  side,  is  dragged 

//*        J^=j^i  forward  by  catching  on  the  spikes,  and  is  deliv- 

^  =q^P  ered  at  an  opposite  opening  to  that  by  which  it 

entered,  in  a  loose  state  and  free  from  knots.  It 

'^  is  not,  however,  quite  loose  enough  for  the  sub- 

• sequent  operations,  and  it  is  more  or  less  min- 

**"•  *•  gled  with  impurities.    It  is  therefore  taken  lo 

flie  "blower"  or  "  opener,"  and  being  put  into  a  shaft,  is  there  acted  upon  by  a  stream 
of  air  violently  driven  in  by  machinery,  which  blows  it  forward,  removes  extraneous 
matters,  and  so  separates  the  fillers  that  they  pa.ss  out  at  the  other  end  in  an  exceedingly 
light  fiocculvot  state,  and  ready  for  being  formed  into  Xwpt.  This  operation  consibts  ui 
laying  the  material  very  equally  on  an  endless  apron  made  of  small  bars  of  wood,  and 
of  the  width  of  tbe  frame  of  the  machine  in  which  they  are  placed.  This  apron  (o,  fig.  1) 
passes  round  two  rollers,  placed  at  a  little  distance  apart,  as  m  fig.  1,  J,  e,  the  rollers 
being  moved  by  machinery.  The  arrows  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  apron 
moves;  and  as  the  operator  covers  its  entire  surface  with  a  thin  layer  of  the  fiber,  it 
passes  under  under  the  roller  </,  and  is  taken  on  to  the  roller  e,  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
pressed layer  of  cotton  or  wool,  called  a  lap.  When  the  roller  «  is  full,  it  is  removed, 
with  its  lap/,  to  make  way  for  another.  Much  care  is  taken  in  weighing  out  and  dis- 
tributing the  material  of  these  laps,  l>ecause  upon  this  first  operation  the  ultimate  size  of 
the  yarn  depends. 

;  The  laps  are  taken  to  tSie  eardinff-machine,  consisting  of  a  series  of  cylinders  revolv- 
ing in  a  frame,  and  placed  so  close  togetlier  that  they  almost  touch  each  other.  Each 
cylinder  is  covered  with  a  coating  of  fine  steel  wire  points,  which  are  stuck  in  leather, 
or  some  other  flexible  material,  and  are  technically  called  cards.  The  production  of 
these  cards  by  machinery  is  in  itself  a  marvel,  anc^the  automatic  machines  for  making 
them  are  wonderfully  elective.  Each  piece  of  wire  is  bent  and  put  through  two  holes 
in  the  leather  so  as  to  form  two  points  on  the  other  side,  and  these  are  slightly  bent  all 
in  one  direction.  There  are  many  variations  upon  this  arrangement  of  Uie  wires,  bat 
the  general  principle  is  tbe  same  in  all.  The  machine  for  making  the  cards  cuts  the  wire 
to  the  right  lengths,  bends  them,  pierces  the  holes  in  the  leather,  inserts  the  wires,  and 
finishes  by  giving  them  the  slight  sloping  direction  which  is  essential. 

The  lap  is  made  of  the  same  width  as  the  cylinders  of  the  card-machine,  and  is  so 
adjusted  that,  as  it  unwinds  from  its  roller,  it  passes  in  between  a  pair  of  the  carding 
cylinders,  the  steel  wire  teeth  of  which  seize  hold  of  tbe  individual  fibers,  and  drag  them 
in  one  direction  until  they  arc  caught  by  other  cylinders,  and  so  carried  from  one  to 
another,  always  being  pulled  in  a  straight  direction  until  they  are  laid  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible side  by  side,  and  are  given  off  in  a  thin  cobweb-like  film  at  the  last  cylinder,  where 
it  ia  prevented  from  continuing  its  journey  round  the  cylinders  by  a  small  bar  of  metal 
called  the  doffer,  which,  with  a  gentle  and  peculiar  motion,  removes  it  from  the  cylinder. 
The  film  of  fiber  Is  of  the  same  width  as  the  cylinder  of  the  carding-machine,  but  it  is 
gathered  together  by  the  operator,  who  i>asaes  it  through  a  smooth  metal  ring,  and 
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between  two  stnall'  poIUhed  Tollen,  the  revolutions  of  which  cany  it  forward  and 
deposit  it  la  a  deep  tin  can  in  the  form  of  a  loose  untwisted  column  of  cotton  or  wooT,- 
about  an  inch  in  thiclcness,  which  is  culled  a  sitter.  A  small  portion  of  this  arrange-, 
mcnt  is  shown  in  fig.  2,  which  represents  a  carding-machiue  with  only  two  caroedi 
cylinders,  a  and  b;  they  are,  how- 
ever, much  more  numerous.  There  ^.—^ 
is  also  a  concave  piece  of  carding,  e, 
which  was  formerly  much  used,  but 
has  lately  given  way  to  additional 
cylinders)  but  it  makes  the  action 
more  apparent  in  a  drawing;  d  is  the 
lap  drawn  on  by  the  action  of  the 
two  small  rollers  «,  e,  which  slightly 
press  it  as  they  revolve.  It  is  quickly 
distributed  all  over  the  surface  of  the 
large  cylinder  a  by  means  of  its 
numerous  wire>teeth ;  and  as  it  passes 
the  roller  b,  the  teeth  of  which  move 
in  an  opposite  direction,  as  indicated 

hr  the  arrows,  the  fibers  are  caught  __ 

on  the  large,  and  are  carried  round  the  small  cylinder  until  they  reach  /,  where  they  aR 
stripped  off  by  the  dofier  g,  and  are  passed  through  the  ring  h,  and  the  rollers  i,  t,  into 
the  tin  receiver  k.  The  sliver  is  now  in  the  first  stage  of  spinning;  it  has  next  to  be 
drawn  out  ver^  gradually  until  it  is  not  thicker  than  a  quill;  and,  in  drawing  it  out,  Uie 
operator  gives  it  a  very  slight  twist,  still  leaving  it  so  loose  in  structure  that  it  will  breaK 
with  a  d^ht  touch;  in  this  state  it  is  called  a  rotijig;  and  it  was  at  this  stage  that  the 
spinning- jenny  began  to  operate  upon  it.  The  rovings,  which  were  wound  as  they 
were  drawn  upon  large  reels,  were  unwound  by  the  machine,  and  were  still  furtheif 
drawn  out  and  firmly  twisted  and  wound  on  to  spmdles  or  cops,  the  drawing  being  regu; 
Med  by  the  pressure  of  the  wooden  bars  of  the  jenny,  which  was  within  reach  of  thia 
operator's  hand. 

The  throsile-maefiine,  patented  by  Arkwright  in  1769,  had  for  its  object  the  drawing 
of  tlie  rovings  through  a  succession  of  pairs  of  rollers,  each  pnir  in  advance  of  the  others^ 
and  moving  at  different  rates  of  speed.  The  first  pair  receive  the  sliver,  compress  it) 
and  pass  it  on  to  the  second  pair,  which  revolve  at  a  greater  speed,  and  thus  pull  it  out' to 
exactly  the  number  of  times  greater  length  that  their  revolutions  exceed  those  of  th^ 
other  pair — in  number  it  is  usually  eight  times-rand  as  the  first  roving  is  passed  tlirough 
a  second,  third,  and  Bometimes  fourth  machine,  the  finished  roving  is  82  times  longer 
than  the  sliver.  As  the  roving  issues  through  the  lost  rollers  of  each  machine  it  is 
received  on  gpooU  or  reeb,  calculated  to  hold  a  given  quantity ;  and  these  are  transferred 
to  the  tpinning-frames,  which  resemble  the  roving-fTames.  Here  the  roving  takes  tlie 
place  of  the  sliver;  and,  as  it  unwinds  from  the  spool,  is  drawn  through  successive  pairs 
of  rollers,  moving  as  before  at  different  rates,  each  succeeding  pair  faster  tlian  the  back- 
ward ones,  so  tlmt  the  roving  gets  thinner  and  tliinner,  until  the  tenuity  is  carried  as  fa* 
as  desiderable.  It  is  then  earned  on  to  a  spindle  which  revolves  witli  great  rapidity; 
and,  by  means  of  a  simple  arrangement,  is  made  both  to  twist  the  thread  and  wind  it  on 
the  spindle  ready  for  the  weaver. 

Tnis  system  produces  too  great  a  strain  upon  the  thread  in  its  progress  to  admit  of  its 
being  drawn  so  fine  as  is  wanted  for  many  purposes,  and  this  led  to  the  invention  of  the 
muU-jenny  by  Crompton  (q.v.)  in  1779,  which  has  a  traveling  frame  upon  which  the 
spindles  are  set.  This  frame  is  now  made  long  enough  to  carry  hundreds  of  spindles, 
and  it  gently  draws  out  and  twists  the  thread  after  it  leaves  the  lns|  pair  of  rollers;  and 
trhen  it  has  reached  its  limits — now  several  yards,  but  in  Crompton's  time  only  five  feet 
— ^it  rapidly  returns,  winding  up  the  spun  thread  on  the  spindles  as  it  goes  back.  Thes^ 
machines  are  now  applied,  with  various  necessary  modincations,  to  cotton,  wool,  flax, 
silk,  and  other  textile  materials,  and  the  effect  they  have  exerted  upon  our  manufactures 
is  more  wonderful  than  anything  in  the  whole  history  of  commerce.  Previous  to  the  inven- 
tion of  the  mule,  few  spinners  could  make  yarn  of  200  hanks  to  the  pound  (the  hank  being 
always  840  yards).  At  the  snme  time,  the  natives  of  India  were  weaving  yam  of  numbers 
ranging  between  800  and  400.  Now,  however,  our  manufacturers  have  reached  such  extra- 
ordinary perfection,  that  Messrs.  Houldsworth  of  Manchester  have  succeeded  in  making 
No.  700,  which  was  woven  by  the  French  firm  Messrs.  Thivel  &  Michon  of  Tavare,  and 
others  far  too  fine  to  weave,  tiie  greatest  tenuity  reached  being  10,000,  a  pound  of 
-which  would  reach  4,770  miles.  This  was  made  to  test  the  perfection  of  the  machineryv 
but  WES  of  no  practical  value.  •. 

The  most  modem  improvements  in  spinning  are  in  the  machines  of  Messrs.  Flatt  & 
Co.,  of  Oldham,  which  combine  all  the  operations  of  carding,  roving,  and  spinning  in  one 
machine.  These  and  similar  machines  are  now  coming  into  almost  universal  use  for 
cotton  and  wool 

SPI'NOLA,  AuBBOSio,  Marquis  de,  1569-1630;  b.  Italy;  served  in  the  Spanish  navjrj, 
against  the  English  and  Dutch.     In  1602  he  led  a  force  of  9,000  veterans  to  the  Keu- 
U.  K.  XIIL-46 
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erianda  against  Maurice  of  Nassau.  Mado  chief  commander  of  the  Spanish  army  there; 
he  forced  Osteud  to  surrender  in  1004,  after  a.  siege  of  three  veani.  Ho  continuedhis  op- 
erations against  llaurice  till  the  truce  of  1609,  when  ho  took  command  of  the  Spanisli 
troops  in  Gennany.  He  captured  Jillich  ia  1022,  ond  Breda  in  1625.  Ho  afterward 
commanded  the  Spanish  army  in  Italy. 

BTISOZA.,  BABUcn  {=:BenedicC).  one  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  modem  times, 
jras  born  at  Amsterdam  Nov.  34,  1633.  His  parents,  rich  Portuguese  Jews,  had  their 
son  diligently  instnicted  in  the  Bible  and  its  commentaries,  and  tlie  Talmud.  But  aftes 
having  mastered  both,  and  imbibed  the  philosophical  spirit  of  such  commedtators  as 
Aben  Ezra,  he  was  allowed — the  more  readily  that  his  sickly  constitution  unfitted  him 
for  a  commercial  career — to  devote  himself  entirely  to  a  life  of  study.  Physical  sdences 
and  the  writings  of  Descartes,  to  which  he  turned  "first  of  all,  very  soon  drew  him  away 
from  the  rigid  belief  and  practices  of  the  synagogue ;  and  Saul  Levi  Morteira,  hisTalmud- 
ical  teacher,  wlio  had  built  the  fondest  hopes  upon  the  genius  of  his  pupil,  was  the 
first  to  threaten  him  with  the  direst  punishment  if  he  did  not  retract  the  rank  heresies 
that  he  began  openly  to  utter.  Spinoza,  after  a  time,  entirely  withdrew  from  the  com- 
munity of  his  brethren,  who  formally  excommunicated  him.  A  fanatic  even  attempted 
to  frighten  him  by  an  cither  real  or  feigned  attack  upon  him  as  he  left  the  theater  one 
night.  At  that  period,  the  young  trutU-seeker  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  young  and 
beautiful  daughter  of  Van  den  Endc,  his  master  in  Oreek  and  Latin,  and  fell  passion- 
ately in  love  with  her,  but  was  rejected.  JVom  that  time  fortli,  philosophy  became  the 
sole  aim  and  object  of  his  life.  In  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  the  sages  of  the 
Hishna,  Spinoza  had,  apart  from  his  studies,  made  himself  master  of  a  mechanical  craft 
He  had  learned  the  art  of  polishing  lenses.  This  now  became  the  meaus  of  his  subsist- 
ence. Besides,  he  was  also  an  expert  in  the  art  of  design,  and  among  a  number  of  other 
portraits,  he  drew  one  of  himself  m  the  dress  of  Masamello. 

"When  28  years  old  ho  left  Amsterdam,  and  went  to  Rhynsburg,  nearLeyden,  whew 
he  wrote  the  Abridgment  of  ^  Jdeditatioiia  ofDeaearUs,  with  an  appendix — the  latter  be- 
ing the  first  cast,  so  to  say,  of  his  BlOUea.  The  year  following  he  removed  to  Woorburg, 
near  the  Hague,  and  shortly  afterward,  yielding  to  the  solicitations  of  his,  by  this 
time,  numerous  friends,  he  removed  to  the  Hague  itself.  The  elector  of  the  palatinate, 
Charles  Lewis,  next  oflfered  him  a  vacant  chair  at  the  university  of  Heidelberg,  with  full 
"liberty  of  teaching,"  provided  he  would  not  say  aught  to  prejudice  the  established  relig- 
ion, i.e.,  Christianity;  whereupon  Spinoza  declined  the  both  lucrative  and  honorable  pro- 
fessorship. His  small  pittance  was  enough  to  satisfy  his  wants.  In  a  similar  way,  he 
refused  generous  offers  made  to  him  by  wealthy  friends,  like  Simon  do  Vries,  who  in- 
tended to  bestow  a  large  sum  of  money  on  him.  All  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  ac- 
cept was  a  small  annuity  of  a  few  hundred  florins,  the  rest  he  persuaded  his  generous 
friend  to  bestow  upon  his  (De  Vries's)  own  brother.  An  offer  of  a  pension,  on  the  con- 
dition of  his  dedicating  a  work  to  Louis  XIV.,  he  rejected  with  scorn.  His  domestic 
accounts,  found  after  his  death,  show  tliat  ho  preferred  to  live  on  a  few  pence  a  day, 
to  being  indebted  to  another's  bounty.  He  died,  44  years  old,  on  Feb.  21,  1677. 
Throughout  his  life  of  study,  of  abstemiousness,  of  bodily'and  mental  suffering — for  his 
constitution  was  undurmiucd  no  leas  by  consumption  and  overwork,  than  his  sensitive 
mind  was  wrought  upon  by  the  violent  severance  of  all  natural  ties  of  affection,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  misery  of  occasional  want  and  of  perpetual  persecution — no  complaint 
ever  passed  his  lips.  Simplicity  and  heroic  forbearance,  coufjled  with  an  antique 
stoicism  and  a  child-like,  warm,  sympathizing  heart,  were  the  principal  attributes  of  him 
■who  was  nicknamed  epicurean  and  atheist  by  his  contemporaries.  It  has  well  been 
said,  that  no  man,  perhaps,  was  more  filled  with  religion  than  Spinoza,  and  that  to  be 
an  epicure  at  the  rata  of  twopence-halfpenny  a  day  cannot  be  a  very  serious  crime. 

Bespecting  Spinoza's  philosophical  system,  of  which  we  can  only  give  the  very  frint- 
est  of  outlines  here,  it  must  be  premised  that  it  developed  itself  on  the  basis  of  Des- 
cartes. The  latter  had  inaugurated  a  new  epoch  by  his  '•  reconstruction  "  of  knowledge. 
Dissatisfied  both  with  the  dogma  and  the  skepticism  around  him,  he  cleared  the  ground 
by_  first  doubting  everything,  and  then  laying  a  new  foundation  by  CogUo,  ergo  turn  (}. 
think,  I  therefore  am).  Spinoza,  however,  deeply  struck  both  with  the  reasonings  and 
conclusions  of  Descaitcs,  took  his  "  I  think  therefore  I  am"  merely  as  a  starting-point  to 
prove  more  clearly  the  existence  of  God  than  Descartes  did.  The  consciousness  of 
man's  own  existence  and  of  his  imperfect  state  are  not,  he  thinks,  sufficient  to  solve  the 
grand  problem.  He  therefore  assumes,  first  of  all,  three  fundamental  things,  whicli  he 
calls  respectively  substance,  attributes,  and  mode.  By  substance  he  understands,  like 
Descartes,  that  which  needs  nothing  else  to  its  existence;  but,  unlike  Descartes,  he  as- 
sumed only  one  such  substuace — God.  Yet  this  term  is  not  to  be  understood  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  for  Spinoza's  God  neither  thinks  nor  creates.  There  is  no  real  dif- 
ference, he  holds,  between  mind,  as  represented  by  God,  and  matter,  as  represented  by 
nature.  They  are  one,  and,  according  to  the  light  under  which  they  are  viewed,  may  be 
called  either  God  or  nature.  The  visible  world  is  not  distinct  from  him.  It  is  only  his 
visible  manifestation,  fiowing  out  of  him,  who  is  the  last  fountain  of  life  and  essence, 
as  a  finite  from  the  infinite,  variety  from  unity — a  unity,  however,  in  which  all  varieties 
merge  again.    Extension  and  thought,  which,  with  Descartes,  had  been  two  substances,. 
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with  Spinoza  become  "attributes;"  that  wliidli  the  mind  pereeieat  as  eorutUiitf-ng  sub- 
stance. Extension  is  visible  thought;  tliougbt  is  invisible  extension.  The  relation  be- 
tween substance  and  attributes,  Spinoza  illustrates  by  the  example  of  an  object — 
colorless  in  itself,  perhaps — seen  tbrough  yellow  or  blue  spectacles.  And  this  explains 
the  relation  between  boa^  and  mind,  and  tlie  complete  unity  between  them.  The  mind 
Sa  the  idea  of  the  body — i.  e.,  the  same  thing  considered  under  the  attribute  of  thought. 
The  modua  or  accident  Is  only  the  varying  form  of  substance.  Like  the  curling  waves 
of  the  ocean,  they  have  no  indcpendeut  existence;  nay,  leas  than  tliese  are  they  things 
of  reality;  but  they  are  simply  the  ever-varying  shapes  of  the  substance.  Substance, 
thus,  is  the  only  really  existing,  all-embracing  essence,  to  which  belongs  everything 
perceptible  to  our  senses,  and  not  perceptible.  Thus  every  thought,  wish,  or  feel- 
ing is  a  mode  of  Ood's  attribute  of  thought;  everything  visible  is  a  mode  of  God's 
attribute  of  extension.  God  is  the  "immanent  idea,"  the  one  and  all.  "World"  does 
not  exist  as  world — i.e.,  as  an  aggregate  of  single  tilings — but  is  one  complex  whole 
and  one  peculiar  aspect  of  God's  infinite  attribute  of  extension.  The  variety  we  behold 
In  things  is  a  mere  product  of  our  faulty  conceptions,  particularly  of,  as  Spinoza  terms 
It,  our  •'  imugination,"  wliich  perceives  unity  as  a  complex  of  multiplicity. 

On  these  metaphysical  speculations  he  founds  his  ethics,  which  he  deduces  in  a 
mathematical  form,  after  the  method  of  Euclid.  The  chief  doctrines  are:  the  absence 
of  free  will  in  man — himself  auly  a  modus  dependent  on  causes  without,  and  not  within 
him.  Will  and  liberty  belong  only  to  God,  who  is  not  limited  by  any  other  substance. 
Good  and  evil  are  relative  notions,  and  sin  is  a  mere  negative;  for  nothing  can  be  done 
against  God's  will,  and  there  is  no  idea  of  evil  in  him.  Utility  alone,  in  its  highest 
sense,  must  determine  the  good  and  the  evil  in  our  mind.  Good,  or  useful,  is  that 
which  leads  us  to  greater  reality,  which  preserves  and  exalts  our  existence.  Our  real 
existence  is  knowledge.  Highest  knowlege  is  the  knowlegc  of  God.  Prom  this  arises 
the  highest  delight  of  tha  spirit.  Iluppiness  is  not  the  reward  of  virtue,  but  virtHC 
itself;  and  this  la  to  be  attained  by  a  diligent  following  iu  God's  ways.  Sin,  evil,  ne- 
gation, etc.,  are  merely  thin^  that  letord  and  obstruct  this  supreme  happiness. 

Spinoza's  system,  pantheism  or  atheism,  as  it  has  been  variously  culled,  appears  to 
be  nothing  but  the  most  rigid,  most  abstract,  monotheism  that  can  be  conceived  by  man. 
There  is  only  substance,  only  God — nought  else.  It  was  not  imnatural,  however,  that 
this  system  should  be  misunderstood  either  as  materialism  or  as  pantheism,  seeing  the 
word  "substance,"  which,  with  Spinoza,  means  "existence,"  is.  In  ordinary  language, 
associated  with  the  idea  of  matter  or  body.  Be  this  aa  it  may,  "this  most  iniquitous 
and  blaspliemous  human  invention,"  as  it  has  been  called  for  200  yeare,  has  become  the 
acknowledged  basis  nf  modem  German  philosophy;  and  pious  theologians  like  Schleier- 
macher  diil  not  hesitate  to  apply  the  highest  terms  of  "pious,  virtaous,  God-intoxi- 
cated," to  Spinoza,  who,  we  need  not  add  it,  never  left  Judaism,  although  he  left  tho 
synagogue  and  its  human  formalities. 

His  principal  works  Rie—Henati  Descartes  Pnncipiorum  PhUosopJatB.  Par*  I.  tt  II., 
more  Qeometrico  Demonstrate  (Amsterdam,  1683) ;  Tractatus  Tlieologico-poUtieus  (anony- 
mous, 1670);  the  Opera  Posthuma,  edited  in  tho  year  of  Spinoza's  death  by  Ludwig 
Meyer,  contain:  Ethiea  Ordiite  Qeometrico  Demonstrata,  Tractatus  PoUtieus,  lYaelatus  da 
InitUeetui  Emendatione,  Epittola,  Oompendivm  Grammatiees  Lingua  Ileltrceai.  Several 
minor  treatises  are  lost;  but  the  lately  discovered  Traciatut  de  Deo  et  Homine,  published 
in  1862,  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  materials  for  tracing  tho  development  of 
Spinoza's  system.  The  literature  on  tho  Spinozistic  philosophy  is  very  copious,  es- 
pecially in  Germany.  Spinoza's  life  Ims  even  been  made  by  Auerbacli  the  subject  of 
two  romances.  The  best  edillona  of  Spinoza's  works  ore  those  of  Paulus  (1803-3)  and 
Bruder  (1843-46). 

SFIBXA,  s  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  rosaeea,  and  of  the  suborder 
tpirtoK,  in  which  the  fruit  consists  of  five  or  fewer  ca^ular  carpels  distinct  from  tho 
calyx,  and  each  containing  1  to  6  seeds.  The  genus  spireen  has  one  or  more  follicular,, 
many-seeded  carpels.  It  contains  a  large  number  of  species,  natives  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America,  herbaceous  plants  and  low  deciduous  shrubs;  of  the  herbaceous  epecies, 
two  ire  natives  of  Britain,  Dkopwokt  (S.  FilipendiUa)  and  Meadow  Swbbt  or  Q^^k^^ 
OF  THE  Meadow  {8.  Ulmaria),  both  with  interruptedly^  pinnate  leaves  and  flowers  in 
cymes.  Dropwort  is  a  native  of  dry  upland  pastures;  it  is  tonic  and  fragrant;  and  its 
tubers,  which  are  somewhat  nutritious,  are  in  Sweden  ground  and  made  into  bread. 
Meadow  sweet  is  well  known  for  the  powerful  fragrance  of  its  flowers.  A  fragrant  dis- 
tilled water  is  prepared  from  them.  A  North  American  species  (5.  iomentosa),  called 
Habdhack  in  the  United  States,  is  Uiere  used  as  a  tonic  and  astringent.  Many  of  tlie 
shrubby  species  are  frequently  planted  for  ornament. 

SFI'BAL,  in  geometry,  is  the  name  given  to  a  class  of  curves  which,  during  thdr 
gradual  regression  from  a  point,  wind  round  it  repeatedly.  Their  equations  are  gener- 
ally expressed  in  terms  of  polar  co-ordinates,  and  are  all  necessarily  of  the  form  r=/(6), 
where  0  never  signifies  a  function  of  the  angle,  but  the  angle  it«eli  or  a  multiple  of  it. 
fiereral  such  curves  have  received  distinguisliing  epithets,  either  on  aocount  of  the  prop- 
erties they  possess,  or  from  their  inventor;  the  chief  of  them  are — the  egvaile  tpiral  or 
the  tpirat of  Archimedes,  whose  equation  is  r=MiQ,  and  which,  commencing  at  the  origin, 
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ciiieleB^rouTid and  rogrades from  it wKK  unrarying' vnifannitT>;  ttic-JiffperboUe  orrtetpToi- 
eal  tpirai  {r9=:a);  the  legarithmie  or  equiangviar  tpintl  (rsa«S);  wliich  recedes: from  the 
center  or  origin  witli  b  velocity  increasing  aa.  tlie  dietauce,  and  always  cuts  tlie  nidici» 
vector  at  the  samo-  angle;  etc. 

6FIBAL  VESSELS  are  those  very  delicate  air-tubes  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  plantswLich 
run  unbraucbed  tbrough  the  different  parts  of  the  plant,  and  whose  walls  are  composed 
of  fibers  spirally  or  circularly  twined.  Spiral  vessels  are  eitber/Vw.wben  their  windings 
are  unconnected  with  each  other,  or  net-like,  when  the  windings  are  involved  with  eacu 
other  in  a  net-Iiko  manner.  If  the  free  spaces  between  the  convolutions  in  the  latter  are 
linear,  theyfoi-m  Kned  vessels;  but  if  they  are  point-like,  tliey  form  punctate  or  poioK 
vessels.  Spiral  vessels,  whose  walls  are  formed  of  distinct  horizontal  rings,  placed  simply 
one  above  another,  are  called  annular  vessels.  Spiral  vessels  seldom  occur  singly,  hut 
ai-e  generally  united  by- cells  into  bundles  called  vascular  bundles.  These  vascular  bun- 
dles are  scattered  in  the  stems  of  endogenous  plants;  but  in  the  stems  of  ozogenous 
plants  they  are  arranged  in  one  or  more  concentric  circles.  Among  crj'ptogamous 
plants,  the  ferns  alone  (in  the  most  extensive  signiiicution  of  the  term)  arc  provided  with 
spiral  vessels.  All  plants  which  have  spiral  vessels  are  called  vascular  plantt,  in  contis- 
distinction  to  ceUular  plants,  whose  substance  consists  of  cells  only. 

Through  the  operation  of  what  laws  the  spiral  form  is  assumed  by  spiral  vessels,  is  still 
unknown,  although  the  question  has  naturally  been  regarded  as  having  an  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  tendency  to  spiral  structure  manifested  in  plants,  ana  even  in  some  of 
those  cryptogamoua ^lantd  in  which  no  true  spiral  vessels  are  found;  a  tendency  wbich 
is  observed  not  only  in  spiral  stems,  spiral  tendrils,  the  spiral  flbcis  of  the  elaters  of 
jungermannicB,  anci  the  like,  but  throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom  generally  in  the 
spiral  arrangement  of  leaves  and  of  the  organs  which  are  formed  by  the  metamorphosis 
of  leaves.  Tlie  whol6  subject  is  an  extremely  difiScult  one;  there  baa  been  much  specu- 
lation about  it,  but  as  y«t  with  no  satisfactory  resulta. 

BFIKE,  a  very'  neut«  pyramidal  roof  in-  common  use  over  the  towers  of  churches. 
The  history  of  spireais  semewltat  obscure,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  earliest  exmn- 
ples  of  anything  of  thekind  are  the  pyramidal  roofs  of  the  tunrets.  of  Norman  date. 
Those  of  Sti  Fetin^Sr  Oxford,  and  Itochestcr  cathedrals,'  are  good  specimens  of  circuUr 
and  ootagonal  spires- on  a  small  scale.  Spires  of  this  early  period  are  much  lower  than' 
thrae  of  later  dalo^  The  early.  English  style  has  spires  of  acute  foiin  over  the  larger 
towers.  They-aro  generally  what  are  termed  broach  spires,  i.e.,  the  slopes  spring  from 
the  cornice  of  the  tower  without  nny  farapet,  and  at  the  point  where  theaquare^<cD{[(!8 
to  the  octagon  there  is  (v  small  set  on  or  Ruparate  roof.  Sometimes  the  anrles  at  top  of 
towers  were  oocupied  with  pinnacles  or  sloping  masses  of  masonry,  aa  jit  Bayeux  cathe- 
dral, Nsrmandyi 

In  the  decorated  style  the  spires  were  more  enriched,  with  a:parapet  and  pinnacles  at 
th«  top  of  the  tow«r,  crocbcte  on  the  angles,  and  enriched  windows. 

The  spires  of  tho  perpendicular  ncd  flamboyant  styles  are  still  more  enriched,  vriUi 
flying  buttresses  nt  the  angles,  etc.  They  are  sometimes  perforated,  and  the  sides  of  the 
spire  filled  entirely  with  tracery.  Such  spires  are  common  in  Germany,  those  of  Stras- 
bourg and-BYioburg  on  the  Bhino  l)eing  very  fine  examples.  As  in  Mie  later  stylos  gcn- 
orelly,  the  character  and  beauty  cf  the  spire  give  place  to  dexterity  in  masonry,  and 
many  examples  exist  of  tracericd  spires  more  wonderful  tliah  beautiful.    See  Qonuo 

ABCHITBGTfniB. 

Spires  arc  most  frequently  constmotcd  of  stone,  but  they  are  also  occasionally  made 
of  wood,  and'  covei>ed  with  lead,  copper^  slates,  or  shingles..  These  are  chiefly  to  be 
found  in  localities  where  stone  is  scarce. 

KPIKXTf  0  name[  of  verygeneml  nprolication  to  fluids,  mostly -of  a  lighter  epecific 
character  than  water,  and. obtained  by  distillation.  Thus,  the  essentialoil  of  turpentine ia 
called  spirit  of  lurpoDtinei  But  in  a  stricter  sen.se,  the  term  spiritiaunderstood  to  mean 
idcobol  (q.ic.):ln  itapotable  condition,  of  whichthere  are  very  numerous  varieties,  deriv- 
ing.tb^r  special. charaotcra  from  the  substances  uaed  in  their  production. 

BSftXPt  jntVEi    S8»Oarbot; 

SFIKITO'SAHTD;    See  EapraiTn  Saivto 

BUBIXTrAXIBK.  Under  the  head  of  Aximai.  Magnetism:,  an  account  is  given,  from 
the  skeptical  point  of  view^  of  some  of  those  mysterious  phenomena  which,  under  the 
name  of  modem  Spiritualism,  have  recently  fittracted  so  much  public  attention.  It  is 
proposed  here  to  give  a  more  complete  account  of  these  phenomena  as  they  appear  to 
those  who  hold  that  tliey  are  inexplicable  by  the  commonly  received  laws  of  physics. 

That  these  phenomena  in  their  higher  phases — as  those  of  trance,  healing  by-  touch, 
and  subjeotiOB  to-tlie*kought>and  willof  another  mind — are  intimately  allied  with  tliuse 
of  mesmerisBa  {s'obvious-ta  all  who  have  given  any  careful  attention,  to  them.  Spirit- 
ualiats,  indeed^  afHtm  tbatthey  differ  only  in  this— tliat  in  the  one  case  the  operator  is  a 
mortal,  in -tl)(» other- a-disontbodted  human  spirit  possessing  a  spiritual  body  instead- of  a 
pbysioal-one.-  Ttiosapersons  most  readily  susceptible  tomeemeric  influence  g«3nenilly 
prove- to  bfr'tbe  beet- mediums  for.  spirit  manifestatioD..  Wiierevcr  mesmerism  has 
Deen-e2tte«^valy>praetleed,.it  would-  seem  that  the  grpuod.  baa. thereby  been  prepared 
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forthe.opemton  in  the  unseen  world;  and  indeed  iiuman  tnaga^lein  is  Bot  unf requent^ 
i«8ortod  to  for  this  express  purpose.  ISAuy  of  the  oarlieBt 'Uid  foremost  advocates  of 
Spiritualism  in  England  liave  traveled  to  Spiritualism  via  mesmerism.  Asis  fuUjrsbown 
in  (he  correspoDdeuce  of 'M.  BlUault«nd  M.  Deleuze,  published  in  In^o  volumes  ial;836, 
the  magnetists  of  France  anticipated  b^  at  least  half  a  c.  the  revelatioDS  of  what  is  now 
•known 'Bfi  "modern  Spiritualism."  which  was  as  humble  in  its  orisin  as  other  :gi^eat 
movements  recorded  in  history  which  have  so  largely  influenced  mankind. 

In  the  village  of  HydesvlUe,  Now  Yorlt  state,  lived  Mr.  John  D.  Fox  and  f«mljjr, 
■mu^  respected  by  their  neighbors  as  hoaeGt  upright  people.  The  two  youngest  olul- 
drea,  Mai^ret,  then  twelve  years  old,  and  Kate,  nine,  were  staying  with  tlieir  parents. 
Soon  after  they  hfd  taken  up  their  residence  here,  in  Dec.,  1847,ithey  began  to  heAr 
knookings  in  the  house,  which  toward  the  ond  of  March  increased  in  loudness  and  fre- 
quency. Mr.  Fox  and  his  wife  got  up  night  after  nightilit-acaadle,  and  thorouglily 
-searched  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  house,  but  discovered  nothing.  When  the  rapa 
came  on  a  door,  Mr.  Fox  would  stand  ready  to  open  it  tlie  moment  tbqy  were  repeated, 
but  though  he  opened  the  door  on  the  instant,  he  could  detect  nothing,  and  no  one  was 
-to  be  seen ;  nor  could  he  obtain  the  slightest  clue  to  tlie  cause  Of  these-  disturbances.  But 
through  all  these  anDovanoee  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fox  clung  to  the  belief  that  some  natural 
explanation  of  them  could  be  found.  Nor  did  they  abandon  this  hope  till  the  last -night 
of  'March,  1848.  Wearied  out  by  a  succession  of  sleepless  nights,  and  of  fruitless 
attempts  to  penetrate  the  mystery,  the  family  had  retired  very  eariy  to  rest;  but  scarcely 
had  the  mother  seen  the  children  safely  in  bed,  and  was  retiring  to  rest  herself,  when 
'the  children  cried  out;  "  Here  they  are  againi"  The  mother  chid  them,  and  laid  down. 
Thereupon  the  noises  became  louaer  and  more  startling.  Mrs.  Fox  called  in  her  hus- 
band. The  nightbeing  windy,  itsuggested  to  him  tttat  it  miglkt  be  the  rattling  of  tlie 
sashes.  Ho  (tried  several,  shaking  them  to  hear  if  they  vnete  loose  Kate  happened  to 
.remark  that  as  often  as  her  father  shook  a  window-sash,  the  noiees  seemed  to  reply. 
Turning  to  where  the  noise  was,  she  snapped  her  Angers,  and  called  out:  "  Here,  do  as 
I  do?"  The  knocking!*  instantly  responded.  She  tried,  by  silently  bringing  together 
her  thumb  and  forefinger,  whether  she  could  still  obtain  a  response.  YesI  It— the 
mysterious  something — could  see,  then,  as  well  as  heart  She  called  her  mother:  "  Only- 
look,  mother,"  she  said,  bringing  her  finger  and  thumb  together  as  before.  And  as 
often  as  she  repeated  the  noiseless  motion,  just  so  often  responded  the  raps.  This  at 
OBcearrested  the  mother's  attention.  "Count  ten,"  she  said;  ten  strokes  were  distinctly 
riven.  "  How  old  is  my  daughter,  Margaret?"  Twelve  strokes  responded.  "  And 
Kate?"  Ninei  "  What  can  all  this  mean?"  was  Mrs.  Fox's  thou^lit.  Who  was 
answering  her?  Was  it  only  some  mysterious  echo  of  her  own  thought?  The  answers 
to  the  next  question  she  put  seemed  to  refute  this  idea.  "  How  many  children  have  I?" 
she  asked  aloud.  Seven  strokes.  "Ah!"  she  thought,  "it  oan  blunder  sometimes."  And 
then,  aloud,  "Try  again."  Still  seven  strokes  as  before.  Of  a  Hidden  a  thought  crossed 
her  mind:  "Are  they  all  alive?"  she  asked.  Silence  for  answer.  "How  many  ai>o 
living?"  Six  strokes.  "How  many  dead?"  A  single  stroke;  she  had  lost  a  child. 
Then  she  asked,  "Are  you  a  man?"  No  answer.  "Are  you  a  spirit?"  It  rapped. 
"May  my  neigiibors  hear  if  I  call  them?"  It  rapped  a<;ain.  Thereupon  she  asked  her 
husband  to  call  a  neighbor,  a  Mrs.  Kedfleld,  who  came  in  laughing.  But  her  mirth  was 
isoon  changed.  The  answers  to  her  inquiries  were  us  prompt  and  pertinent  as  they  had 
been  to  those  of  Mrs.  Fox.  She  was  struck  with  awe;  and  when,  in  reply  to  a  question 
about  the  number  of  her  children,  by  rapping  four,  instead  of  three,  as  she  expected,  it 
reminded  her  of  a  little  daughter,  Mary,  whom  she  had  recently  lost,  the  mother  burst 
.into  tears. 

Of  course  a  knowledge  of  these  things  could  not  be  kept  secret.  The  news  soon 
spread,  and  the  utmost  excitement  prevailed  in  the  little  village  and  beyond  it.  Neigh- 
bors flocked  in,  and  the  house  was  'besieged,  and  the  time  of  Sio  family  wholly  taken  up 
with  curious  and  eager  visitors.  Formal  depositions  appeared  in  more  than  one  publica- 
tion. The  earliest  of  these,  puUisUcd  April,  1848 — a  pamphlet  of  40  pages — contains 
21  certificates,  chiefly  given  by  the  immediate  neighbors.  Most  of  the  witnesses  offer  to 
confirm  their  statements,  if  necessary,  under  oath,  and  express  their  eoaviotion  that  the 
family  hod  no  agency  in  producing  tliese  sounds. 

It  was  found  that  these  were  more  marked  in  the  presence  of  Kate  Fox,  and  In  the 
hope  of  getting  rid  of  those  annoyances,  Kate  was  sent  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Fish,  a  married 
Bister,  at  Rochester.  The  only  result  being  that,  while  the  rappings  tlid  not  cease  at 
Hj'desville,  a  new  and  more  extended  scene  of  operations  was  given  them  at  Rocliester, 
whither  they  followed  Kate,  and  were  found  also  to  accompany  her  sister,  and  a  girl 
who  resided  with  them. 

On  one  occasion  a  visitor  suggested  that  tlie  alphabet  should  be  oaBed  over,  to  see  if 
the  sounds  would  respond  to  the  required  letters,  and  so  spell  out  a  communication.  A. 
ishowcr  of  raps  followed,  as  if  to  say:  "Yes,  that  is  what  we  want!"  The  first  message 
■so  ^iven,  was:  "We  are  all  your  dear  friends  and  relatives."  Then  the  name  of  "Jacob 
Smith,"  Mk.  Fish's  grandfather,  was  given.  Previous  to  the  spiritual  telegraphy  thus 
commenced,  the  only  mode  of  communication  had  been  by  asking  questions,  one  rap 
being  understood  as  an  answer  m  the  negative,  three  in  the  affirmative,  and  two,  doubt- 
iul,  or  that  the  answer  could  not  then  be  ^ven.    It  was  now  adked  that  a  si^ud  should 
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be  given  when  tlie  alphabet  "was  required;  this  -vrns  responded  to  by  five  strokes,  which 
-was  lieuceforth  undeistood  as  a  cull  for  the  alphabet;  and  so  a  code  of  signals  was 
instituted. 

Similar  demonstrations  occurred  about  this  time,  independently,  in  the  homes  of 
some  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  Rochester.  At  length  it  was  communicated 
by  the  rapping  tliat  the  facts  sliould  be  given  to  the  world,  with  a  view  to  open  up  a 
more  estended  intercoiirse;  and  instructions  were  given  as  to  where,  liow,  and  by  whom 
this  was  to  be  done.  There  was  much  difficulty  in  getting  tlie  parties  named  to  take 
the  responsibility,  and  incur  the  discredit  and  ridicule  of  this  step:  but  their  scruples 
were  at  length  overcome;  and  on  Nov.  14,  1848,  a  public  lecture,  giving  a  simple  narra- 
tive of  the  facts,  was  delivered  in  the  Corinthian  liall,  Rochester,  to  an  audience  of 
al)out  400  people.  The  mppings,  as  bad  been  promised,  were  distinctly  heard  in  alt 
parte  of  the  hall;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  audience  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject, and  report  at  a  subsequent  meeting  The  committee  all  agree  that  tlie  sounds 
were  heard;  but  they  entirely  failed  to  discover  any  means  by  which  they  were  pro- 
duced. 

This  result  was  very  different  to  what  had  lieen  confidently  anticipated,  and  the  dis- 
satisfied audienee,  amazed  at  tlio  failure,  appointed  a  second  committee,  whicli  it  w.is 
exp<3t:ted  would  make  such  an  investigation  as  could  not  fail  to  find  out  the  trick;  and 
when  this  committee,  after  the  strictest  investigation,  only  confirmed  the  judgment  of 
its  predecessor,  the  excitement  became  intense;  and  a  third  committee  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  those  who  had  shown  the  most  determined  hostility  to  the  reports  of  the 
previous  committees,  and  who  bad  expressed  the  utmost  confidence  in  their  nbility  to 
detect  the  imposition.  It  certainly  was  no  fault  of  theirs  that  they  did  not.  Thcr 
resorted  to  every  means  tiieir  ingenuity  could  devise;  but  uo  fraud  could  be  delected, 
no  explanation  given.  The  "mediums"  were  separated,  and  their  friends  were  rigor- 
ously excluded  from  the  sittings  of  the  committee.  They  were  unexpectedly  removed, 
first  to  one  house,  then  to  another.  A  committee  of  ladies  divested  them  of  iheir  cloth- 
ing; feather  pillows  were  placed  under  their  feet;  the  stethoscope  was  applied  to  see 
that  there  was  no  movement  of  the  lungs  by  which  the  sounds  could  be  made.  Under 
every  condition  imposed  the  obstinate  i-aps  ciime — on  doors,  floors,  walls,  ceiling;  the 
place  seemed  alive  with  them.  When  tbis  final  committee,  Imffled  and  mortified,  made 
known  their  failure,  the  meeting  broke  up  in  the  greatest  excitement  and  confusiou. 
But  the  object  was  gained :  the  facts  were  reported  and  commented  on  in  all  the  jouruals 
tliroughout  the  country. 

'  Circles  for  investigation  were  now  everywhere  formed,  and  not  only  were  the  rap- 
ings  obtained,  but  new  phases  of  these  strange  phenomena  were  constantly  developed. 
In  Forty  Years  ef  American  Lffe,  by  Thomas  Low  Nichols,  M.D.,  we  read:  "  Dials  were 
made  with  movable  hands,  which  pointed  out  letters  and  answered  questions  without 
apparent  human  aid.  The  hands  of  mediums,  acting  convulsively,  and.  as  thev  averted, 
without  their  rolition,  wrote  things  apparently  beyond  their  knowledge,  in  documents 
purporting  to  be  signed  by  departed  spirits.  Their  writings  were  sometimes  made 
upside  down,  or  reversed  so  as  only  to  be  read  through  the  paper  or  in  a  mirror.  Borne 
mediums  wrote  with  both  Jiands  at  a  time,  different  messages,  luiUumt.  as  they  said, 
being  conscious  of  either.  There  were  speaking  mediums,  who  declared  themselves  to 
be  the  merely  passive  instmments  of  the  spirits.  Some  represented,  most  faithfully,  it 
was  said,  the  actions,  voices,  and  appearance  of  persons  long  dead;  others,  blindfolded, 
drew  portraits,  said  to  be  likenesses  of  deceosed  persons  they  had  never  seen — the  ordi- 
nary' work  of  hours  being  done  in  a  few  minutes.  Sometimes  the  names  of  deceased 
persons  and  sliort  messages  appeared  in  raised  red  lines  upon  the  skin  of  the  medium. 
Ponderous  bodies,  as  heavy  aining-tnbles  and  piano-fortes,  were  raised  from  the  fioor, 
falling  again  with  a  crash  and  Jar.  Tables  on  which  several  persons  were  seated  were 
in  like  manner  raised  into  the  air  by  some  invisible  force.  Mediums  are  said  to  have 
been  raised  into  the  air  and  floated  about  above  the  heads  of  the  spectators.  Writings 
and  pictures  were  produced  without  visible  hands.  Persons  were  touched  by  invisible, 
and  sometimes  by  visible  hands.  Various  musical  instruments  were  played  upon  with- 
out visible  agenc^f.'  Strange  feats  of  legerdemain,  as  the  untying  of  complicated  rope- 
knottings  in  an  incredible  short  time,  astonished  many.  Voices  were  heard,  which 
purported  to  be  those  of  spirits.  In  a  word,  over  a  vast  extent  of  country,  from  e.  to  w„ 
these  phenomena  existed,  or  were  said  to  exist,  in  hundreds  of  places,  and  were  witnessed 
by  many  thousands  of  people — numbers  of  whom  were  of  the  highest  credibility,  and 
the  mass  of  those  people  whose  testimony  no  one  would  think  of  impeaching  in  a  trial 
of  life  and  death." 

Many  theories  were  invented  to  explain  these  phenomena;  they  are  now  for  the  moit 
pert  obsolete  or  forgotten.  Bach  theory  generally  began  by  exploding  its  predecessors, 
and  was  in  turn  exploded  by  its  successors.  No  sooner  wns  a  theory  invented  to  explain 
one  class  of  facts  tlian  another  sprang  up  for  which  it  made  no  provision,  and  to  which 
it  was  manifestly  inadequate.  Not  only  did  the  flame  spread,  but  sometimes  the  extin- 
guishers caught  Are;  and  those  who  at  first  wereita  opponents,  ended  as  its  advocates. 
The  most  obdurate  materialists  became  convinced  of  a  future  life  for  man  by  the  experi- 
mental evidence  spiritualism  supplied.  For  instance,  prof.  Hare  instituted  a  series  of 
experiments  intended  to  prove  that  the  phenomena  were  wholly  due  to  natural  causes; 
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and  the  public,  and  men  of  science  in  particular,  were  surprised  when,  in  place  of  this 
czplanauon,  there  appeared  a  large  work  with  his  name  as  its  author,  entitled  Spiritual- 
iim  SdenttficaUy  Demonstrated;  and  with  diagrams  of  ingenious  apparatus  invented  by 
him  to  test  the  genuineness  of  the  phenomena.  The  hon.  J.  W.  Edmonds,  judge  in  Uio 
supreme  court  of  appeals  for  the  state  of  New  York,  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject  a 
mind  trained  by  long  judicial  experience,  and  the  careful  silting  of  evidence.  He 
investigated  with  many  different  mediums,  and  took  notes  as  carefully  ae  thougli  in 
court.  To  his  great  astonishment  he  found  he  was  himself  a  medium,  and  under  the 
title  Sp^ritualum  he  published  two  large  volumes,  narrating  his  inveetirations,  visions, 
and  spiritual  communications.  His  daughter,  Laura,  also  became  a  medium,  and  under 
some  foreign  influence  would  sometimes  answer  freely  in  languages  with  which  in  her 
normal  9taie  she  was  wholly  unacquainted. 

Reports  of  these  marvels  soon  crossed  the  Atlantic;  but  in  England,  for  a  long  time, 
they  excited  little  serious  attention,  and  were  generally  received,  not  only  with  incredu- 
lity, but  with  ridicule  and  contempt.  The  visit  to  London  of  Mrs.  Haydon,  an  American 
medium,  in  1854,  first  excited  any  considerable  degree  of  public  interest  in  spiritualism. 
Many  visited  her,  most  of  whom  were  puzzled,  some  ridiculed,  ii  few  were  convinced. 
Among  the  latter  were  Robert  Owen,  the  founder  of , English  socialism,  and  Dr.  Ash- 
burner,  the  translator  of  Reichenbach,  and  the  colleague  of  Dr.  Elliotson  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  ^aiit  and  of  the  Mesmeric  infirmaiy.  In  1855  a  more  remarkable  medium 
came  to  England,  Mr.  Daniel  Dunglas  Home.  The  manifestations  which  occurred  in 
his  presence  were  soon  the  subject  of  newspaper  controversy.  From  that  time  to  this 
they  have  been  seen  and  tested  repeatedly  by  scientific  and  other  witnesses  of  the  highest, 
credit  and  social  position ;  and  they  made  him  a  frequent  and  welcome  guest  at  th« 
Tuileries  and  at  the  courts  of  Berlin  and  St.  Petersbuiig.  A  full  account  of  his  strange 
experiences  is  given  in  his  autobiography,  entitled  InadenU  (n  My  Life.  They  include 
nearly  the  whole  range  of  "manifestations"  referred  to  in  the  important  report  of  which 
we  are  about  to  speak. 

In  Jan.,  1869,  the  London  dialectical  society  appointed  a  cammittcp  "to  investigate 
the  phenomena  alleged  to  be  spiritual  manifestations,  and  to  report  thereon."  The  com- 
mittee invited  evidence  from  all  sides,  and  especially  solicited  the  co-operation  of  scien- 
tiflc  men,  and  resolved  itself  into  sub-committees  for  experimental  investigation  and 
test.  In  July,  1871,  the  committee  presented  its  report,  with  minutes  of  evidence, 
reports  of  eianeet,  and  other  documents,  making  a  volume  of  412  large  octavo  pages. 
The  committee  state  that  "a  large  majority  of  the  members  of  your  committee  have 
become  actual  witnesses  to  several  phases  of  the  phenomena,  without  the  aid  or  presence 
of  any  professional  medium,  although  the  greater  part  of  them  commenced  their  inves- 
tigations in  an  avowedly  skeptical  spirit."  A  synopsis  of  the  evidence  is  also  given  as 
follows:  "Thirteen  witnesses  state  that  they  have  seen  heavy  bcdies— in  some  instances 
men — rise  slowly  in  the  air,  and  remain  there  for  some  time  without  visible  or  tangible 
support.  Fourteen  witnesses  testify  to  having  seen  hands  or  figures,  not  appertaining 
to  any  human  being,  but  lifelike  in  appearance  and  mobility,  which  they  have  some- 
times touched  or  even  grasped,  and  which  they  are  therefore  convinced  were  not  the 
result  of  imposture  or  illusion.  Five  witnesses  state  that  they  have  been  touched  by 
some  invisible  agency  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  often  where  requested,  when 
the  hands  of  all  present  were  visible.  Thirteen  witnesses  declare  that  they  have  heard 
musical  pieces  well  played  upon  instruments  not  manipulated  by  any  ascertainable 
agency.  Five  witnesses  state  that  they  have  seen  red-hot  coals  applied  to  the  hands  or 
heads  of  several  persons  without  producing  pain  or  scorching;  and  three  witnesses  state 
that  they  have  had  the  same  lest  applied' to  themselves  with  the  like  immunity.  Eight  wit- 
nesses state  that  they  have  received  detailed  information  through  rappings,  writings,  or 
in  other  ways,  the  accuracy  of  which  was  unknown  at  the  time  to  themselves  or  to  any 
persons  present,  and  which,  on  subsequent  inquiry,  was  found  to  be  correct.  One  wit- 
ness declares  that  he  has  received  a  precise  and  detailed  statement,  which,  nevertheless, 
proved  to  be  entirely  erroneous.  Three  witnesses  state  that  they  have  been  present 
when  drawings,  both  in  pencil  and  colors,  were  produced  in  so  short  a  time,  and  under 
such  conditions,  as  to  render  human  agency  impossible.  Bix  witnesses  declare  that  they 
have  received  information  of  future  events,  and  that  in  some  cases  the  hour  nnd  minute 
have  been  accurately  foretold  days  and  even  weeks  before.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
evidence  has  been  given  of  trance-speaking,  of  healing,  of  automatic  writing,  of  the 
introduction  of  flowers  and  fruits  into  closed  rooms,  of  voices  in  the  air,  of  visions  in 
crystals  and  glasses,  and  of  the  elongation  of  tne  human  body." 

One  of  the  latest  scientltic  investigators  of  Spiritualism  is  Mr.  William  CrooHes,  F.B.S., 
discoverer  of  the  metal  thallinra,  editor  of  the  Chemical  Newt  and  of  the  Quarteri^ 
Jmimal  of  Science.  In  the  latter  journal  for  Jan.,  1874,  is  an  article  by  him,  entitled, 
"Notes  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Phenomena  called  Spiritual,  1870-73."  He  attests  phe- 
nomena similar  to  those  affirmed  by  the  dialectical  society's  committee  and  its  witnesses, 
which  came  under  his  notice  in  his  own  house,  in  tiie  light,  and  with  only  private 
friends  present  except  the  medium,  at  times  appointed  by  himself,  and  under  circum- 
stances which,  he  says,  absolutely  precluded  the  employment  of  the  very  simplest 
instrumental  aids. 

One  of  the  most  recent  phases  of  Spiritualism  in  this  country  is  ' '  spirit  photographs." 
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On  clean  and  previously  unuEcd  plates,  marked  by  tlio  sitter,  and  even  vben  the 
sitter  has  use*  his  own  plates  and  camera,  there  has  appeared  with  the  sitter  a  second 
figure,  -which  in  many  inst;inoc3  have  been  recognized  as  portraits  of  deceased  relatives 
and  Iriends.  In  the  Spiritual  Marjaiine  for  Dec.,  1873,  is  a  list  of  the  numes  and 
addresses  of  40  sitters  who  have  so  recognized  these  flgurea.  They  have  been  obtained 
by  many  photographers,  both  professional  and  amateur,  in  England,  the  United  States, 
Cind  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

The  Spiritual  Magazim  (the  oldest  journal  of  Spiritualism  in  England,  and  whidi 
contains  a  record  of  the  movement  from  its  establishmeut  in  Jan.,  1860),  has  the  follow- 
ini;  as  its  motto :  "Spiritualism  is  based  on  the  cardinal  fact  of  spirit  communion  and 
in^ux;  it  is  the  effort  to  discover.all  truth  relating  to  man's  spiritual  nature,  capacities, 
relations,  duties,  -welfare,  and  destiny;  and  its  application  to  a  regenerate  life.  It  recog- 
nizee a  continuous  divine  inspiration  in'mstn;  it  auns  through  a  careful,  reverent  study 
of  facta;  at  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  principles  which  govern  the  occult  ioicea  of  the 
universe;  of  the  relations  of  spirit  to  matter,  and  ofman  to  God  and  the  spiritual  world. 
It  is  thus  catholic  and  progressive,  leading  to  true  religion  as  at  one  with  the  highest 
jdiilosophy." 

At  a  conference  in  Liverpool  in  Nov.,  1878,  at  which  delegates  from  about  40  socie- 
ties attended,  steps  were  taken  which  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  "British 
national  association  of  spiritualists"— "to  unite  spiritualists  of  every  variety  of  opiuiuu 
for  their  mutual  aid  and  benetil;  to  promote  tlie  study  of  pneumatology  and  jjBychology; 
to  aid  students  and  inquirers  in  their  researches,  by  placing  at  their  disposal  the  means 
of  systematic  investigation  into  the  now  recognized  facts  and  phenomena,  called  spirit- 
tial  or  psychic;  to  rnake  known  the  positive  results  arrived  at  by  careful  scientific 
research ;  and  to  direct  attention  to  the  beueflcial  influence  which  those  results  are  cal- 
culated to  exercise  upon  social  relationships  and  individual  conduct." 

In  the  United  States  the  principal  Journaia  of  Spiritualism  are  Hid  Banntr  of  Light, 
Boston,  established  1857;  and  the  Beligio-Philomphieal  Journal,  {)ublishcd  at  Cbica^. 
The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Spiritual  Science,  edited  by  professer  Britton,  takes  rank  -wilU 
the  best  quarterlies  of  the  day.  In  England  there  arc  three  monthly  magazines  and 
three  weekly  journals  devoted  to  Spiritualism;  and  there  are  about  60  journals  of 
Spiritualism  exclusive  of  those  in  England  and  America.  The  literature  of  the  move- 
ment is  very  voluminous.  The  following  in  addition  to  those  alreaily  indicated  are  the 
principal  works  on  Spiritualism  published  in  England  and  the  United  States,  to  which 
we  must  refer  our  readers  for  further  information :  From  Matter  to  Spirit,  by  Mrs.  De 
Morgan,  with  preface  by  professor  De  Morgan;  The  Too  Worlds,  by  Thomas  Brevior; 
VoogaU*  on  the  Boundary  of  AnoVter  World,  and  The  DdiaUMe  Land,  by  Robert  Dale 
Owen;  Hiitory  of  the  Supernatural,  by  William  Howitt;  A  Deferue  of  ^iriiualitm.  by 
Alfred  Rasseil  Walhice;  Light*  and  Shadovn  of  Spiiitualium,  by  D.  D.  Home  (1877); 
Mttmerism,  SpirituaUtm,  etc.,  Hittorieally  and  SdentOlccMy  Comidered,  by  W.  B.  Carpen 
ter,  F.K.8.  (1877). 

SPIR'ULA,  a  genus  of  polylhamous,  decapodous,  dibranchiate  ccpbalopods,  com- 
prising three  species,  and  constituting  prof.  Owen's  family,  tpiruUdas,  in  which  the 
internal  skeleton  is  in  the  form  of  a  nacreous,  discoidal  shell,  tlic  whorls  of  whicli  arc 
n<>t  in  contact  with  one  another,  and  which  are  divided  into  a. scries  of  channbers  by 
partitions  pierced  by  a  ventral  tube  or  tiphunde.  The  animal  has  minute  hiteral  fins, 
and  there  are  six  rows  of  etofW.  ixKJ^as  on  the  arms  (see  Obphalofqoa).  The  three 
pipedes  constituting  the  family,  or  the  genus,  whicli  in  this  ca.%  is  the  same,  arc,  »i 
designated  by  prof.  Owen,  ipirula,  peronii,  S.  atittraUs,  and  S.  retioul/Ue,  and  are  formed 
irom  the  nautilius  spirula  of  Linneeus.    The  shell  of  one  or  other  of  these  species  is  not 

?nfrequently  found  on  the  coasts  of  Ireland,  Cornwall,  and  Devon.  It  is  commonly 
nown  as  the  post-fu>rn,  and  is  similar  in  structure  to  that  of  the  nautilus,  but  is  lodged 
ui  the  posttjrior  part  of  the  animal,  and  is  therefore  internal,  whereas  the  sliell  of  tlie 
nautUus  is  external.  It  corresponds  to  the  phragmacone  of  the  belcmnite  (q.v.).  The 
shells  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  certain  localities,  but  the  animal  lias  seldom  been 
taken  whole.  In  its  iutei-nal  anatomy  it  is  a  true  dibranchiate,  having  two  brancluK 
Had  an  ink-bag.  It  lias  the  peculiar  feature  that  the  hinder  end  of  tiic  body  acts  as  a 
emctorial  disk  for  fastening  itself  to  foreign  bodies.  The  beaks  are  not  calcified,  and 
tjae  retractor  muscles  of  the  iunnel  spring  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  last  chamber 
of  the  shell,  as  in  the  nautilus.  Tbis  chamber  also  lodges  the  hinder  tcnninatiou  of  the 
liver  (Owen).  For  a  long  time  only  inlperfect  specimens,  or  portions  of  the  animal, 
were  obtained,  and  tliere  was  much  discussion  among  naturalists  as  to  its  proper  place, 
Vntii  one  was  obtained  in  a  perfect  state  by  Mr.  Percy  Earle  on  the  coast  of  New  Zea- 
l{knd,  where  tlie  shells  are  found  in  great  abimdauce. 

,  SFITAIrTIELSS,  a  district  of  London,  adjoining  Bethnal  Green,  dcsrives  itB  name 
from  the  lunpital  of  St.  Msiry,  founded  there,  in  1197,  by  Walter  Brune  and  his  wife 
{tqsia.  and  is  inliabited  chiefly  by  silk-weavers  and  other  poor  people.  The  manufactare 
of  silk  was  established  in  Spitalflelds  by  emigrants  from  France,  after  tlie  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes. 

8FITE£AI>,  a  celebrated  roadstead  on  the  s.  coast  of  England,  and  a  favorite  rendez- 
vous of  tlie  British  navy,  is  the  eastern  divUdn — the  Solent  (q.v.)  being  the  western 
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division — of  that  strait  wbicli. separates  the  isle  of  Wight  from  the  mainland.  It  is  pro- 
tected from  all  winds,  except  those  from  the  8.e.,  ana  its  noted  securitj^warranted  the 
name,  which  has  been  applied  to  it  by  sailors,  of  the  "  king's  bedchamber."  It  receives 
its  name  from  the  "Spit,"  a  sand-banic  stretching  s.  from  the  English  shore  for  8  m., 
and  it  is  14  m.  long  by  about  4  m.  in  average -breadth.  Here,  in  1707,  the  sailors  of 
the  ckaoDel  fleet  mutiaied  for  more  liberal  pay  and  allowances,  which  were  granted  to 
them. 

SKITHEAS  FQBUI.  The  troubled  state  of  .European  politics  which  gave  rise  in  1859 
to  the  volunteer  movement,  led  also  Che  recommendalioQ  qf  an  extensive  plan  of  defenses 
for  the  ai-semiis  and  coast.  A  board  of  couunissiouers  drew  up  a  i>cUe{ne  for  these 
defenses,  to  cost  about  £d,0OO,OOO,  of  which  a.  sum  of  £2,000,000  was  for  Fortjimouth. 
Bpitbead,  and  the  neighboring  coast.  At  present  the  entrance  to  the  itnpoj'iaat  arsenal 
and  dockyard  at  Portsmouth  is  defended  by  fortMonckton  on  tlie  Gosport  sidc-Soutliaea 
Castle  on  the  opposite  side,  Cumberland  fort  atthe  entrance  to  Langeion  harbor.  Lumps 
and -Eastney  forts  between  the  two  last  named,  and  some  defensive  liiios  between  the 
island  of  Portsea  and  the  mainland.  £560,000  was  voted  in  1860  as  a  beginning,  to 
increase  the  number  andstrength  of  these  forts,  to  build  delaclied  forts  on  shoals  in  the 
sea  between  the  mainland^  and  the  isle  of  Wight,  and  to  raise  fortified  liiies  on  Ports- 
down  Hill  (the  principal  work  being  fort  Southwick),  wlioll^  northward  of  Portsmouth 
harbor.  The  works  were  commenced,  but  (he  often-conflicting  lessons  furnished  by  the 
American  war  led  to  much  delay  and  endless  variations  of  plan. 

The  national  defense  commissiouers  had  proposed  five  advanced  forts  on  the  shoals 
known  as  Horse  Sand,  Noman  or  No  M»n's  Laud  shoai,  Sturbridge  shoal.  Spit  point, 
and  a  point  intervening  between  Horse  Sand  and  Portsea  .ishiiid.  But  after  much  di»- 
cussiou  and  numerous  alterations  of  pluu.  it  wus  only  in  186i4  that  it  was  determined  to 
proceed  with  the  foundations  at  least  of  two — the  Horse  i»nd  the  Nomau  forts.  The 
foundation  of  each  fort  consiiits  of  rings  of  stone-work,  liiid  on  the  levelled  bed  of  the 
shoal,  tapering  a  little  upward  from  a  width  of  54  ft.  to  one  of  43  ft.,  the  outer  diam- 
eter of  the  ring  gradually  lessening  from  S31  to  213  feet.  From  20  to  IS  ft.  of  submarioo 
masonry  is  required.  Outside  the  rings  of  stone  are  layers  of  rubble  to  protect  the 
«tone-work  from  the  action  of  tidal  rush.  Two  years  later  similar  forts  were  begun  o^ 
-Spit  bank  and  St.  Helens  shoal.  In  1865  a  moitar-bftttery  had  been  erected  at  Puckpoql 
in  the  isle  of  Wight,  commanding  at  long  range  the  approach  to  Spithead.  In  1868, 
after  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  secure  a  fouudation  for  a  fifth  fort  on  the  Stur 
bridge  shoal,  Puckpocl  battery  was  ctrengtheued  and  armed  with  30  mortars  and  4  S5- 
ton  guns.  > 

All  this  time  the  government  bad  not  determined  which  of  three  modes  to  adopt 
-for  constructing  the  forts — whether  to  form  them  entirely  of  iron,  or  of  granite  faced 
with  iron,  or  simply  of  granite,  leaving  the  facing  for  after-consideration.  The  plan 
most  in  favor  with  ths  government  in  1860  was  to  erect  on  each  of  the  foundatlons.i^t 
Spithead  a  revolving  iron  fort  or  tower  of  enormous  magnitude. 

Circumstances  in  1867  induced  the  government  again  to  patise.  Experiments  on  the 
Sodraan  15-in.  and  80-in.  guns  l^d  some  engineers  to  believe  that  no  iron  cueing  for  forts 
could  resist  shot  of  500  lbs.  to  1100  lbs.  from  such  ordnance;  while  the  rolling  of  an 
armor-plate  15  in.  thick  (see  Abmor-flaxe)  revived  the  hopes  of  those  who  believe  that 
armor  will  eventually  vanquish  guns.  Finally,  the  forts  are  jiearly  finished,  of  a  granite 
core,  surrounded  by  a  great  thickness  of  iron  plates.  Above  each  fort  are  revolving 
turrets  caiTying  85-ton  guns,  which  throw  shells  of  700  lbs.  The  inner  line  of  defense 
has  been  strengthened  by  new  works  at  Gilkjckor,  Southsea  Castle,  etc.,  and  by  the 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  guns,  and  the  addition  of  iron  shields  in  the  embrasures. 

SPITZ  DOG,  a  variety  of  the  Pomeranian  dog.  It  is  small,  with  a  bushy  curved 
tall,  sharp  muzzle,  short,  ovate  ears,  long  hair  of  a  color  ranging  from  white  to  cream, 
and  sometimes  jet  black.  It  is  thoujjht  to  be  across  between  the  arctic  fox  and  some 
of  the  small  wolf -like  arctic  dogs.  O^  late  it  is  somewhat  in  disfavor,  as  being  snap- 
pish and  liable  to  hydrophobia ;_  though  for  this  the  proof  seems  not  to  be  supplied. 

flPITZaBEEOEZT,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Arctic  ocean,  in  lat.  76°  80'— 80°  40'  n.,  and 
long.  9° — 23°  e.,  lies  800  m.  n.  of  Scandinavia,  and  825  e.  of  Greenland.  The  group, 
which  is  estimated  to  contain  about  80,000  English  sg.m.,  is  composed  of  three  large  and 
several  small  islands.  The  largest  of  the  group,  Spitzbergen  Proper,  consists  of  two 
oblong  and  parallel  tracts  known  as  West  Spitzbergen  and  East  Spitzbergen  or  New 
Friesland,  connected  by  a  neck  of  land;  tlife  whole  strongly  resembling  a  boat  hook  in 
shtipe.  "The  two  next  "in  size  are  Egede  and  North-eoft  Island.  Being  far  within  the  Arc- 
tic circle,  and  surrounded  by  a  wide  expanse  of  .sea,  almost  the  whole  of  its  surface  is 
covered  with  perpetual  snow  and  glaciers.  The  whole  of  the  w.  side  is  mountainous, 
the  genei:al  elevation  being  3,000=— 4,500  ft.  above  sea-level ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
n.e.  coast.  Dviring  ten  months  of  the  year  mercury  freezes,  and  for  tlie  other  two 
months  the  temperature  is  seldom  more  than  5°  above  the  freezing-point;  yet,  during 
this  short  summer,  more  than  100  species  of  plants,  which  constitute  the  vegetation  oi 
this  inhospitable  region,  succeed  in  springing  up,  and  producing  and  ripening  tbrfr 
seed.  The  whole  of  Spitzbergen  could  not  afford  sustenance  for  one  human  being; 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  haunt  of  reindeer,  foxes,  and  bears,  and  whales  and  seate 
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abound  on  the  coast.  Spilzbergen  bae  from  time  to  time  been  occupied  by  Dutcli  and 
Russian  colonies,  who  wero  supplied  from  tbe  mainland  of  Europe.  It  was  discovered, 
in  1596,  by  William  Barentz,  the  Dutch  explorer,  in  his  third  voyage  to  discover  the 
North-east  Passage,  and  has  since  been  frequently  visited  by  other  explorers  and  by 
whalers.    It  is  claimed  as  a  dependency  of  its  European  territories  by  Russia. 

SFIiAY,  the  sloping  or  bevelled  opening  in  window  recesses  and  other  such  openings. 
Also  the  corner  taken  oil  the  outer  aogleof  such  openings. 

SFIXEK,  The,'  is  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  so  called  ductless  glands, 
whose  chief  object  is  supposed  to  be  to  restore  to  the  circulation  any  substances  that 
may  have  been  withdrawn  from  it.  It  is  of  an  oblong  flattened  form,  soft,  of  very  brit- 
tle consistence,  highly  vascular,  of  a  dark  bluish-red  color,  and  situated  on  the  left 
hypochondriac  region,  with  its  interior  slightly  concave  surface  embracing  the  cardiac 
end  of  the  stomach  and  the  tail  of  the  pancreas.  (See  the  figure  in  the  article  Pak- 
CREAB.)  It  is  invested  by  an  external  or  serous  coat,  deiived  from  the  peritoneum,  and 
an  internal  fibrous  elastic  coat.  Mr.  Gray,  who  wrote  the  AstleyCooper  prize  essay, 
On  the  IStmcture  and  Use  of  the  Spleen,  states  that  the  size  and  weight  of  this  organ  are 
liable  to  very  extreme  variations  at  different  periods  of  life,  in  different  individu^s,  and 
in  the  same  individual  under  different  conditions.  In  tlte  adult,  in  whom  it  attains  its 
greatest  size,  it  is  usually  about  5  in.  in  length,  8  or  4  in  breadth,  and  an  inch  or  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  thickness,  and  wciglis  alwut  7  ounces.  ■  At  birth  its  weight  in  propoition 
to  that  of  the  entire  body  is  as  1  to  850,  wliieh  is  nearly  the  same  ratio  as  in  the  adult; 
while  in  old  age  the  organ  decreases  in  weight,  the  ratio  being  ns  1  to  700.  The  size  of 
the  spleen  is  increased  during  and  after  digestion,  and  is  large  in  highly  fed,  and  small 
in  starved  animals.  In  intermittent  fevers  and  leucocythemia  it  is  much  enlarged, 
weighing  occasionally  from  18  to  20  lbs.,  and  constituting  what  is  popularly  known  as 
the  agxte-eake 

On  cutting  into  the  spleen  a  section  of  it  shows  the  pre^ence  of  numerous  small 
fibrous  bands  termed  irabeeitlce,  united  nt  numerous  points  with  one  another,  and  run- 
ning in  all  directions.  The  parenchyma,  or  proper  substance  of  the  spleen,  occupies 
the  interspaces  of  the  above  described  areolar  framework,  and  is  a  soft  pulpy  mass  of  a 
dark  reddish-brown  color,  consisting  of  colorless  and  colored  elements.  The  eolorlem 
tHemenU  are  described  by  Gray  as  consisting  of  jjranular  matter,  of  nuclei  about  the  size 
of  the  red  blood-disks,  and  a  few  nucleated  vesicles;  and  asconstitutingone-half  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  pulp  in  well-nourished  animals,  while  they  dimin- 
ish in  number,  and  sometimes  altogether  disappear  in  starved  animals.  Tiie  colored  de- 
ments  consist  of  red  blood-disks  and  of  colored  corpuscles  either  free  or  included  in 
cells;  sometimes  enlarged  blood-disks  are  seen  included  in  a  cell,  but  more  frequently 
the  enclosed  disks  are  altered  in  form  and  color,  as  if  undergoing  retrograde  meta- 
morphoses. Besides  these,  numerous  deep-red,  or  reddish-yellow,  or  black  corpuscles 
and  crystals,  closely  allied  to  (he  heematin  of  the  blood,  are  seen  diffused  through  tbe 
pulpsubstancc. 

The  venous  blood  of  the  spleen  is  carried  away  by  the  splenic  vein,  which  con- 
tributes to  form  the  great  portal  venous  system,  distHtmted  through  the  liver;  while 
arterial  blood  is  supplied  by  the  splenic  arteiy,  the  largest  branch  of  the  coeliac  axia 
The  branches  of  this  artery  subdivide  and  ramify  like  the  l)rsnohes  of  a  tree,  with  the 
malpighian  or  uplenic  eorpiueiei  attached  to  tliem  like  fruit.  These  splenic  corpuscles, 
originally  discovered  by  Malpighi.  are  whitish  spherical  bodies,  which  are  either  con- 
nected w'ith  the  smaller  arterial  branches  l)y  short  pedicles,  or  are  sessile  upon  their 
■  sheaths.  They  vary  considerably  in  size  and  numlier,  their  diameter  usually  ranging 
from  one-third  to  one-sixth  of  a  line.  Each  consists  of  a  membranous  capsule,  homo- 
geneous in  structure,  and  formed  by  a  prolongation  from  the  sheath  of  the  artery.  The 
blood-vessels  ramifying  on  the  surface  of  a  corpuscle  consist  of  the  larger  branches  of 
the  artery  with  which  it  is  connected,  of  venous  branches,  and  of  a  delicate  capillary 
plexus.  Prom  this  arrangement  of  the  vessels,  it  maybe  inferred  that  active  changes 
are  carried  on  in  the  contents  of  these  corpuscles,  which  consist  of  a  soft,  white,  semi- 
fluid substance,  made  up  of  granular  matter,  nuclei  similar  to  those  found  in  the  pulp, 
and  a  few  nucleated  cells.  These  splenic  corpuscles  are  much  more  distinct  in  early  life 
than  subsequently,  and  are  much  smaller  in  man  than  in  most  mammals.  They,  how- 
ever, bear  a  remarkable  relation  to  the  general  state  of  nutrition,  being  much  the  great- 
est in  well-fed  animals,  especially  in  the  early  periods  of  the  digestion  of  albuminous 
food;  while  they  diminish  extremely  in  ill-fed  animals,  and  in  those  that  have  been 
starved,  they  disappear  altogether. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  spleen  confirms  the  view  that  a  retrograde  change 
of  tissue  occurs  very  freely  in  it.  In  1000  parts  there  were  found  (by  Oidtmann)  nearly 
250  of  solid  residue,  of  which  more  than  248  were  .organic,  consisting  of  albumen, 
fats,  inosite,  uric  acid,  sarcine,  xanthine,  leucine,  tyrosine,  and  pigment,  all  of  which, 
excepting  the  first  two,  are  products  of  the  metamorphosis  of  tissue.  This  gland  also 
contains  -a  large  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron,  obtained  probably  from  the  disintegrationiof 
red  blood-disks  in  it. 

With  regard  to  its  uses,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  storehouse  of  nutritive  material, 
which  may  be  drawn  upon  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  system ;  and  of  the 
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erertion  of  an  aasimiUtire  action  upon  the  albumininous  matter,  during  its  witlidrawal 
from  the  general  current  of  the  circulation,  we  have  direct  evidence  in  the  large  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  flbrine  contained  in  its  venous  blood — the  blood  of  the  splenic  vein 
Bometimee  containing  nearly  six  times  the  usual  quantity  of  llbrine.  Before  the  institu- 
tion of  the  chemical  inquiries  which  led  to  the  above  conclusion,  it  was  held  that  the  func- 
tion of  the  organ  was  to  act  as  a  reservoir  for  the  portal  blood,  with  the  view  of  pre- 
venting the  portal  vessels  from  beine  unduly  distended  during  the  digestive  process. 
To  what  extent  it  is  tlie  seat  of  the  disintegration  of  old  bloou-corpuscles,  and  of  the 
formation  of  new  ones,  is  still  uncertain.  The  removal  of  this  organ  from  the  body 
has  frequently  been  performed  in  animals  without  serious  effects;  but  in  some  of  these 
cases,  small  secondary  spleens  are  developed,  and  m  others,  various  sets  of  lymphatic 
glands  are  observed  to  increase  rapidly,  shortly  after  the  operation,  nnd  these  probably 
act  vicariously  for  the  spleen.  Its  singular  and  complicated  microscopic  structure,  and 
its  extreme  vascularity,  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  this  is  a  highly  important  viscus. 
It  is  imnecessary  to  enter  into  any  detail  regarding  the  diseases  of  the  spleen,  aa 
most  of  them  occur  secondarily  io  the  course  of  other  aSectious,  as  in  intermittent 
fever  (ague)  and  leucocythemia  (q.v.),  when  it  is  sometimes  enlarged  to  40  times  its 
natural  weight.  It  is  sometimes  diminished  to  the  size  of  a  walnut,  the  cause  of  this 
atrophy  being  unknown,  but  the  apparent  result  being  a  loss  of  color,  and  a  compara- 
tively bloodless  condition.  The  spleen  is  also  liable  to  the  singular  morbid  chsn^ 
known  as  waxy  degejieraiitm,  in  which  the  presence  of  starch  lilce  amyloid  granules  is 
observed  in  the  tissue  on  submitting  it  to  microscopico-chemical  investigation.  These 
remarkable  granules  dissolve  when  heated  in  water,  and  by  the  action  of  iodine  acquire 
a  bluish  tint,  but  not  the  pure  iodide  of  starch  purple.  In  their  ultimate  composition, 
however,  these  granules  resemble  the  albuminates  rather  than  starch,  inasmuch  as  they 
contain  nitrogen. 

BPLEZH'WOBT.    See  AaFusmuM. 

'  SPLE'KIC  APOFLEXT,  a  disease  of  cattle  and  sheep,  resembles  black  quarter  (q.v.)  in 
suddenly  attacking  animals  in  good  thriving  condition,  and,  like  it,  appears  to  depend 
upon  the  rapid  manufacture  of  insufficiently  elaborated  blood,  probably  faulty  in  the 
healthy  proportion  of  some  of  its  constituents.  The  animal  staggers,  froths  at  mouth, 
throws  itself  about  in  convulsions,  and  sometimes  dies  within  an  hour.  Few  cases 
recover.  The  blood  is  thin,  dark-colored,  and  indisposed  to  coagulate.  It  accumulates 
in  the  large  internal  organs,  particularly  in  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  is  poured  out  on 
the  mucous  surfaces.  Xf  the  animal  is  seen  in  time,  and  before  the  pulse  becomes 
small  and  weak,  a  moderate  bleeding  may  be  tried.  A  full  dose  of  physic,  with  a 
prompt  stimulont,  must  at  once  be  given,  and  cloths  wrung  out  ofhot  water  applied,  for 
several  hours  continuously,  to  the  telly  and  loins.  If  the  animal  is  weak,  and  the  pulse 
scarcely  perceptible,  stimulants  must  be  freely  given  from  the  first ;  and  where  there  is 
stupor,  cold  water  likewise  applied  to  the  head.  To  prevent  the  disease,  attention  must 
be  paid  to  regular  moderate  feeding  ;  abundance  of  wholesome  water  must  be  supplied  ; 
the  grazings  not  allowed  to  become  too  rank,  and  changed  occasionally;  rock-salt 
placed  within  reach;  and  a  seton  inserted  in  the  dewlap  of  all  cattle  and  sheep  pastured 
upon  lands  subject  to  splenic  apoplexy. 

SFLXNIZA'TIOIT  is  at  term  employed  in  morbid  anatomy  to  indicate  a  diseased  condi- 
tion of  the  lung,  in  which  the  tissue  of  that  organ  resembles  that  of  the  spleen  in  \  arious 
physical  points,  such  as  softness,  friability,  etc. 

8PLIKT,  or  Sflent,  is  a  bony  enlargement  on  the  horse's  leg,  between  the  knee  and 
fetlock,  usually  appearing  on  the  inside  of  one  or  both  fore-legs,  frequently  situated 
between  the  large  and  small  canon  bones,  depending  upon  concussion,  and  most  common 
in  young  horses  that  have  been  rattled  rapidly  along  hard  roads  before  their  bones  are 
consolidated.  When  of  recent  and  rapid  growth,  the  splint  is  hot  and  tender,  and  causes 
lameness,  especially  noticeable  when  the  horse  is  trotted  along  a  hard  road.  A  piece 
of  spongiopiline  saturated  with  cold  water  should  be  applied  to  the  splint,  kept  in  posi- 
tion with  a  light  linen  bandage,  and  wetted  with  cold  water  or  a  refrigerant  mixture 
every  hour.  Perfect  rest  must  be  enjoined-for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  Wlien  the  limb 
is  cool,  and  free  from  tenderness,  the  swelling,  wliich  will  still  remain,  may  be  greatly 
reduced  by  some  stimulating  applications,  such  as  the  ointment  of  the  red  iodide  of 
mercury,  the  common  fly  blister,  or  tlie  firing  iron. 

BFLIHT-B0H£8.  The  horse  and  certain  allied  mammals  have  what  is  popularly 
known  as  an  outer  and  an  inner  splint-bone  in  the  skeleton  of  the  leg.  Beyond  the  bones 
of  the  carpus  and  tarsus,  there  is  one  very  large  bone  (the  metacarpal  or  metatarsus  of 
the  third  toe),  which  supports  the  whole  weight  of  the  animal.  On  either  side  of  this 
bone  are  the  outer  and  inner  splint-bones,  which  are  small  bones,  not  running  more 
than  half  the  length  of  the  great  central  bone,  into  which  they  merge.  Thev  represent, 
in  a  rudimentary  form,  the  metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones  of  the  fourth  ana  second  toe. 

SPLIKTS,  in  surgery,  are  certain  mechanical  contrivances  for  keeping  a  fractured 
limb  in  its  proper  position,  and  for  preventing  any  motion  of  the  fractured  ends;  they 
are  also  employed  for  securing  perfect  immobility  of  the  parts  to  wliich  they  are  applied 
in  other  cases,  as  ia  diseased  Joints,  after  resection  of  joint«,  etc 
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Ordinary  epliote  decomposed  of  itroodoarved  to'theiibapei'eCilbe'ttmb,-aKd  ]^ded; 
tbe  best  pads  being  made  out  of  old  blankets,  whicli  should  be  cut  into  strips  long  and 
wide  eoougli  to  line  the  splials,  and  laid  in  aifflclent  number  .upon  one  anoUier  to  give 
the  requisite  softness.  Tiie  splints  should  be  firmly  bound  to  the  previously  bandied 
limb  with  pieces  of  bandage,  or  with  straps  and  bucUes;  care.beiAg  tekeu  tuat  they  me 
put  on  sumciently  tight  to  keep  the  p>arts  immovable,  and  ia  prevent  muscular  spasm,  . 
but  not  so  tight  as  to  induce  discomfort.  Outta  percha,.fiele-leatt)er,  or  pasteboard, 
after  having  been  softened  in  boiling  water,  may  in  some  cases lAd^98ntageouBly  take  the 
place  of  wooden  splints.  They  must  be  applied  when  soft  to  the  part  they  «re  intended 
to  support,  so  as  to  take  a  perfect  mold,  and  then  be  dried,  istiffoned,  and,  if  Deceuaiy, 
lined.  Anaccountof  the  more  complicated  kinds  of  apliut  required  in  eertaia  caetss, 
^  Macintyre's  splint,  Liaton's  splint,  etc.,  may  be  jeen  in  .any  iiluslrated  catalogue  of 
surgical  instruments. 

'riie  ordinary  splint  is  now  to  a  great  degree  superseded  'by  immovable  bandages, 
which  consist  of  the  ordinary  bandage  saturated  with  A' thick  mucil^e  of  starch,  or  with 
■a  strong  solution  of  a  mixture  of  powdei-ed  gum-arubic  and  precipitated  chalk,  wbicb, 
Wben  dry,  form  a  remarkably  light  but  'firm  support.  As,  however,  tJtese  bandages 
require  some  hours  to  dry  and  become  rigid,  means  must  be  used  to  counteract  any  liis- 
'placement  of  the  limb  iu  the  interval.  On  this  account,  man.y  ^urgeons  prefer  the  plas- 
ter of  Paris  or  gypsum  bandage,  which  is  applied  iu  tho  foUowiug  manner:  the  limb 
'being  protected  by  a  layer  of  cotton-wool,  a  bandage  composed  of  coarse  and  opea 
material,  into  which  as  much  dry  powdered  gypsum  as  possible  has  been  rubbed,  must 
be  immersed  iu  water  for  about  a  minute,  and  then  rolled  around  the  limb  in  a  sptnl 
•manner,  just  as  an  ordinary  bandage;  after  every  second  or  third  turn  of  Uie  bandage, 
the  left  h^nd  of  the  sui^geon  siiould  be  plunged  into  water,  and.  smeared  over  the  pan 
last  applied.  When  the  whole  has  been  thus  treated,  the  exterior  of  the  bandage  should 
be  smeared  over  with  a  paste  of  gypsum  and  water  until  a  smooth  surface  and  com- 
plete rigidity  have  been  attained — a  process  not  occupying  more  than  10  minutes  or  a 
'quarter  of  an  hour.  In  a  case  of  simple  fracture,  where  uO'SUTgical  aid  is  at  band,  any 
■non-professional  person  of  ordinary  iutelligence  might  apply  this  bandage,  extreme  care 
'being  taken  that  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone  ore  iu  their  proper  pooitiuu. 

SFLU'OEIT,  a  mountain  of  the  Lepontine  Alps,  in  the  Ctrisons,  Switzerland,  whose 
jummit.  9,800  ft.  high,  bears  the  name  of  the  Tombenhorn.  The  pass  of  the  SplOgen, 
conecting  the  8.e.  of  Bwitzerland  with  the  re^on  of  Italy  Tound  lake  Como,  is  at  iu 
highest  point  6,940  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  in  its  present  condition  is  tb«  work  of  the 
Austrian  government  (1823).  The  soutlienj  or  Italian  descent  has  Ihree^reat  "galleries" 
— ^i.e.,  covered  portions  of  the  pass  constructed  of  solid  masonry,  and  mlendea  to  pro- 
tect the  road  from  avalanches.  They  are  the  longest  on  any  A^ine  high-road.  When 
marshal  Macdonald  conducted  the  French  array  of  reserve  across  the  SplQgen  by  theoM 
path,  Nov.  27-Dec.  4, 1800,  he  lost  severely  in  men  and  horses  from  the  fall  of  av* 
.lanches. 

8P0FT0RD,  AiNSWomTH  R.,  b.  N.  H.,  1825;  was  educated  privately,  chiefly  as  a 
'Clasdcal  scholar;  was  made  an  assistant  librarian  ia  the  library  uf  concress,  and  in  1%3 
became  principal  librarian.  He  had  already  published  (18G4)  the  A^nabetical  Catalogvt 
of  the  Liin-ary  of  Congrea,  and  this  was  followed  by  supplements,  the  series  beine  val- 
uable aids  to  general  blbliographv.  The  library  of  congress.-  which  contained  90,000 
volumes  in  1865,  had  grown  in  1880  to  more  than  800,000,  and  Mr.  Spoftord's  influence 
was  used  with  successive  congresses  to  obtain  an  appropriation  for  a  building  suitable 
for  so  large  and  inoreasing  a  collection.  In  this  he  was  measurably  -successful,  and  a 
commodious  and  appropriate  structure  will  probably  be  erected.  Mr.  Spoflord  is  recog- 
nized as  a  bibliographer  of  erudition  and  remarkable  natural  gifts,  adapting  him  for  tlK 
responsible  position  of  librarian  in  the  national  library.  Besides  his  work  in  cataloguing, 
he  has  published  the  Ameiriean  Almanac,  1878-81;  *  comprehensive  storehouse  of  chro- 
nology and  facts  in  finance  and  politics. 

8POFFORD,  HabrieI'  Elizabeth  (Pbesooti^,  b.  Me.,  1«85:  received  her  educa- 
tion at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  and  in  1865  married  Richard  8.  Spofford,  a  lawnrer  of  Bos- 
ton. She  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Aiiantie  M'lnt/Uf/,  JBarperi  JfontW^, 
and  other  periodicals.  She  wrote  Sir  Bohan'i  Ohost  (1859):  TTie  Amber  &od»,  and  OIkir 
Stories  (1863);  Azarian,  an  fcp^otfe  (1864);  Ifeio  Bnglaitd  Legends  (1871);  and  1^  7ii^ 
in  file  Night  (1873). 

8F0HB,  Luswia,  an  eminent  German  musical  composer  and  violinist, -son  of «  physi- 
cian of  Brunswick,  was  b.  in  that  town  in  1T84.  He  began  his  violin  studies  in  Uw- 
bood;  at  the  age  of  12  he  played  a  violin  concerto  of  his  own  at  the  court  of  Brunswick; 
and  at  13  be  obtained  an  appointment  as  chamber-musician  to  the  duke.  A  few  yetfs 
later  he  made  a  musical  tour  through  Russia  and  QennaBy,  giving  concerts,  and 
acquiring  a  high  reputation  as  a  performer  on  -tbe  violin.  In  1804  he  became  mnnc 
director  at  the  court  of  Saxe-Qotha,  and  held  afterward  for  -several  years  tbe  ofRce  at 
music  director  of  the  Theater  an  der  Wien  at  Vienna.  He  visited  Italy  in  1817,  Paris  in 
1819,  and  in  1820  appeared  in  London,  where  iie  was  received  with  great  ^plause  at 
the  Philharanonic  somety's  concerts,  and  produced  two  sympboDiee  and  an  overture.  In 
1823  he  became  kapelloieiater  «t  the  court  of  HeBBe-,CasB«J,  vtudi  (xet  h^  continued  (o 
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hoM4in  1867,  wfaea-beretired  from  professional  life.  He  died  in  1869.  Spobr's  musi- 
cal works  include  seven  operas — ihutt,  Jtstonda,  Zemira  vnd  Aicr,  Dtr  ZwHkamrf  def 
QMMen,  Der  Berggeiit,  Peter  von  Albano,  flud  Der  Alchjfmi*t;  tiiree  oratorios,  IHeleteten' 
Datge,  De*  UeUanat  letite  Siunden,  and  j)gr  J^all  JBabplont:  TEuious  masses,  psalms,  and' 
bymns,  six  grand  symplionies,  four  overtures,  besides  nooeta,  quaitcts,  violin  con- 
certos, sonatas  for  violin  and  harp,  fantasias,  and  rondos.  Die  UUten  JHnge,  or  Last 
Judgment,  is  a  very  grand  and  very  attractive  work ;  so  also  is  Der  FaU  Babylora,  first 
produced  at  a  Norwich  musical  festival.  Of  his  operas,  tlie  most  esteemed  are  Fauit 
and  Jettoada,  tlie  latter  remarkable  for  its  successful  embodiment  of  tlie  spirit  of  oriental 
poetry.  His  songs  are  rather  deiicient  in  broad  and  decided  melody;  but  his  instrumen- 
tal works  occupy  a  very  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  musicians,  more  especially  the 
C  minor  sympliony,  and  the  sympliony  known  as  Die  Weihe  der  26ne.  As  a  violinist 
Spolir's  purity  of  tone  and  high  finish  have  never  been  surpassed,  and  bis  ViMnsehvli 
Is  the  best  and  most  complete  work  on  violin-playing  ever  written. — See  The  Auto^ 
Imgraipky  of  L.  8pofir;  ti^anslated  from  the  Oerman  (Lond.  1864). 

SPOIX'TO  (Latin,  SpohUutn),  a  cit7  of  central  Italy,  province  of  Perugia,  is  sitnated 
on  a  rocky,  hill,  61  ra.  n.n.e.  of  Kome.  Pop.  '71,  7,498.  It  is  commanded  \ty  a  citadei,; 
which  is  built  on  a  separate  bill,  dMd^  from  that  on  which  tbe  town  standsby  a  deep 
gorge,  crossed  at  an  immense- beigfat  by  a  brid^  and  aqueduct.  The-  streets  are  steeps- 
narrow,  and  dirty.  Bpoleto  has-  a  fin©  catliedral,  built  in  the  time  of  the  Lombaid 
dukes,  and  containing  many  interesting  w<orks  of  art.  The  churches  of  St.  Dominictv 
San  Qiovanni,  the  collegiate  cburcli  of  San  Retro,  and  the  palaoe  of  theascieDtdakes 
of  Spoleto,  are  alee  w«rthy  of  being  mentioned.  The  ancient  SpoUHum-  had  its  origib 
in  a  Roman  colony  which  was  planted  here  about  240  b.c.  ;  and  during  the  second 
Funic  war,  Hannibal  is  said  to  hare  been  repulsed  by  the  colonists  in  an  assanlt  wbiclt 
be  made  on  the  torw«  (217  b.o.),  after  the  battle  of  Thrnsymene.  Under  the  Lombard 
dukes  it  became  the  capital  of  an  independent  duchy.  In  1860  it  was-  taken  by  tb* 
Italians  from  a  body  of  Irish  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  the  pope,  and  now  form*  m 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy^  ^oleto  coBtains  many  interesting  Roman  remains,  as  also 
a  ruin  which  goes  under  the  name  of  tbe  palace  ot  Theodwia  Ithai  maDufaotures  of 
woolens  and  hats 

BFOKSIAS.    See  Hoa  Phmt. 

SFOHas,  Spovgna,  a  genus  which  originally  included  all'  the  numerous  genera  and 
species  of  the  family  ipcngiadcB,  all  of  which  are  still  commonly  spoken  of  by  natural- 
ists  OS  sponges,  although  in  its  more  popular  sense  that  term  is  limited  to  a  few  kinds, 
or  to  their  fibrous  framework.  Tbe  sponges  are  creattires  of  very  low  organization, 
concerning  which  there  has  been  much  diSerence  of  opinion,  whciber  Uiey  ought 
to  bo  referred  to  the  animal  or  to  tlie  vegetable  kingdom.  Naturalists  are  now  gener- 
ally agreed  in  regnrding  them  as  animals.  TLey  are,  perhaps,  the  very  lowest  of 
proteewi.  They  are  attached,  like  plants  or  zoophytes,  to  rocks  or  other  sub-' 
stances  in  water;  most  of  them  are  marine.  They  consist  of  a'glainr  or  gelatinous 
substance  {tareode),  and  of  a  framework,  which  is  often  formed  of  a  homy; 
elastic  substance  (keratoie),  in  fibers  growing  from  a  broad  base,  anastomozing  and 
intimately  connecting  together,  or  consists  of  calcareous,  or  more  generally; 
siliceous  spicules,  imtedded  in  the  gelatinous  mass,  and  exhibiting  great  vhrlcty  of  forn( 
and  arrangement.  These  spicules  oo  not  CMisist  of  mere  mineral  matter,  but  in  part  of 
animal'  matter,  by  the  growth  of  which  their  form  is  determined.  They  are  most 
beautiful  microscopic  objects,  and  spicules  of  different  forms  are  sometimes  found  iil 
tbe  same  species,  sometimes  lying  close  together  in  bundles,  sometimes  straight  or 
slightly  curved,  sometimes  in  tbe  shape  of  needles  pointed  at  one  end,  or  at  both} 
sesoetimes  of  needles  radiating  from  a  center;  while  some  have  a  head  at  one  end  like  a 
pin,  some  have  grapnel-like  hooks  at  tbe  ends.  Some  of  the  species  with  homy  frame- 
work'have  spicules  imbedded  in  it;  some  have  them  implanted  in  the  fibers;  some  ard 
destitute  of  them.  There  is  a  beautiful  "West  Indian  species,  dtci^/oealyx  purm'ceut,  in 
which  the  siliceous  matter  becomes  itself  a  fibrous  net-work,  and  'is  so  fine  and  trans^ 
parent  as  to  resemble  spun  glass;  In  a-  living  state  many  sponges  czbibit  lively  colors, 
from  the  presence 'of  some  coloi^ng matter,  or  from  iridescence.  Their  gdatinous  subi 
stance  has  a  flab-like  odor.  If  detached  portions  of  it  are  examined  tii^er  tbe  micro* 
scope,  variable  ■  processes- may  be  seen  in  motion,  as  in  the  amasba^  or  preteue  (q.T.). 
Sponges  may  be  regarded- as  aggregatisns  o1  amaba,  or  as  still  lower  iil  the  scaleof 
animal  life,  because  individuality  is  soon  lost-wfaen  individuals  of  tbe  silme  species  are 
Inrongbt  together.  They  coalesce  into  one.  And  if  a  sponge  is  divided  by  tbe  knife, 
the  parts  puiced  together  very  quickly  reunite,  even  if  not  in  their  former  relation  to 
each  other.  But  parts  of  different  species  never  unite  in  this  way,  however  closely 
placed  together.  Sponges  have  never  been  observed  to  exhibit  irritability.  At  first, 
tbey  are  like  separate  cmutba;  but  after  they  become  fixed  to  a  spot;  increase  by  a  kind 
of  gemmation,  like  zoophytes.  They  assume  very  various  forms,  which;  as  well  as  the 
peculiarities  in  the  structure  of  the  framework,  are  characteristic  of  the  different  genera 
and  species;  Soma  are  nearly  globular;  some  cup-shaped,  top-shaped,  conical,  cyHn- 
diictu,  thread'like,  etc.;  some  are  simple,  and  some  branched. 

The  surface  of  a  living  sponge  is  generally  covered  with  mlnnte  pores,  tbrongh  wMcIt 
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water  is  imbibed,  carrving  witli  it  both  the  nir  and  (he  organic  particles  necessary  for 
the  support  of  life.  The  pores  are  supposed  to  be  permanent  in  many  of  the  sponges, 
and  the  currents  which  enter  througli  tliem  to  Ije  produced  by  cilia,  altnougU  these  have 
as  yet  been  detected  only  in  a  few  species.  But  in  those  of  the  very  lowest  organization 
the  pores  seem  to  b@  formed  for  the  occasion,  just  as  tlie  anueba  opens  anywhere  to  admit 
fooa  witliin  its  substance;  In  tpoiigilla  JhtviatUU,  a  small  fresli-water  species  found  in 
Britain,  the  opening  and  closing  of  each  pore  occupies  less  than  a  minute,  and  the  pores 
do  not  open  simultaneously,  but  in  irregular  succession,  and  apparently  never  again  in 
precisely  the  same  spot.  No  trace  of  the  pore  remains  for  an  instant  after  its  closing, 
nor  is  there  any  indication  of  tiie  point  where  a  new  one  is  to  be  open.  The  water 
which  enters  by  the  pores  passes  out  of  some  sponges  by  a  single  orifice,  which  serves 
for  the  whole  mass;  otbers  have  numerous  orifices  (oaetua)  which  are  permanent,  and 
are  much  larger  than  the  pores  by  which  the  water  is  imbibed,  the  wbole  moss  twing 
pervaded  by  canals  wbich  lead  from  the  pores  to  Oiese  orifices,  from  wiiich,  under  the 
microscope,  a  constant  discharge  of  water  may  be  seen  taking  place,  minute  opaque 
particles  being  carried  along  ttfith  its  current.  These  particles  are  not  only  fecal  mat* 
ter,  but  gemmules  and  ova. 

Reproduction  takes  place  both  by  gemmation  and  by  true  ova.  Many  of  the  gem- 
mules  go  on  to  increase  the  sponge-mass;  but  the  greater  part  finally  become  detached, 
and  aie  carried  out  into  the  water  to  settle  down  in  a  new  locality.  Mr.  Huxley  has 
detected  true  ova  and  sperm-ceils  imtiedded  in  tlie  substance  of  sponges. 

The  sponges  employed  for  domestic  and  other  purposes  derive  their  value  from  the 
elasticity  and  compressibility  of  their  fibrous  framework,  divested  of  the  gluiry  sut>- 
atance,  and  its  power  of  imbibing  fluids.  The  al>sence  of  spicules  is  essential  to  a  use- 
ful sponge.  The  Iciiids  fit  for  use  are  found  in  the  seas  of  worm  climates.  Some  small 
■pecies  of  sponge  live  at  great  deptlis.  One  has  been  brought  up  in  the  gulf  of  Macri 
from  a  depth  of  185  fathoms.  Numerous  species  of  sponge  ore  very  abundant  on  many 
parts  of  the  British  coasts. 

Fossil  remains  of  sponges  are  fo^nd  in  many  rocks,  and  of  horny,  fibrous  kinds,  as 
well  as  of  those  with  otlcareous  or  siliceous  framework. 

Several  species  of  sponge  are  in  use  for  economical  parpoacs.  Two  species  are 
chiefly  brought  from  the  Levant,  and  a  very  inferior  one  from  the  West  ladies  and 
coast  of  Florida.  The  trade  in  sponge  is  very  considerable;  is  carried  on  cliiefly  by 
the  Turks  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Baliama  islands.  The  number  of  men  employed  in 
the  Ottoman  sponge-flsbery  Is  between  4, 000  and  5,000,  fomning  the  crews  of  about  600 
boats.  These  boats  find  their  chief  employment  on  the  coast  of  Caudia,  Barbary,  and 
Svria.  The  sponge  is  obtained  by  diving,  the  diver  taking  down  with  him  a  flat  piece 
of  stone  of  a  triangular  shape,  with  a  hole  drilled  tliroiigh  one  of  its  comers;  to  this  a 
cord  from  the  boat  is  attached,  and  tlie  diver  makes  it  serve  to  guide  him  to  particular 
spots.  When  he  reaches  the  growing  sponges,  he  tears  them  off  the  rocks,  and  places 
them  under  his  arras;  he  theu  pulls  at  the  rope,  which  gives  the  signal  to  his  companions 
in  the  Iwat  to  haul  him  up.  The  value  of  sponges  collected  in  Greece  and  Turkey  ia 
from  £90,000  to  £100,000  annually.  Tlie  Greek.s  of  the  Morea,  Instead  of  diving,  otitain 
sponges  i)y  a  pronged  instrument;  but  the  sponges  thus  col!  icted  are  torn,  and  sell  at 
a  low  price.  The  best  sponges  arc  obtained  on  detached  heads  of  rock  in  8  or  10  fathoms 
water. 

The  sponges  of  the  Bahamas  and  other  West  Indian  islands  are  of  a  larger  size  and 
coarses  quality;  but  large  quantities  arc  gathered ;  and  alx)ut  315,000  llis.,  worth  £17.000, 
are  sent  annually  to  Oreat  Britain.  Tlie  sponges  are  torn  from  the  rocks  by  a  fork  at 
tlie  end  of  a  long  pole.  Tj  get  quit  of  the  animal  matter  they  are  buried  for  some  days 
in  the  sand  and  then  soaked  and  washed. 

The  domestic  uses  of  sponge  are  familiar  to  ever^  one.  It  is  also  of  great  value  to 
the  surgeon,  not  only  for  removing  blood  in  operations,  but  for  checking  hemorrhnge. 
Burnt  sponge  wsis  once  a  valid  remedy  for  scrofulous  diseases  and  goiter;  but  iodine 
and  bromine,  from  which  it  derives  all  its  value,  are  now  administered  in  other  forms. 

8P0K80B  (lAt.  one  who  promises),  the  name  given  in  theological  use  to  a  godfather 
or  godmother  (q.v.).  The  name  is  derived  from  the  circumstance,  that  in  baptism  or 
confirmation,  and  especially  in  infant  baptism,  tlie  sponsor  is  understood  to  make  cer- 
tain promises  or  engagements  in  the  name  and  on  the  part  of  tlie  person  baptized  or 
confirmed.  The  idea  of  sponsorship  is  entirely  rejected  not  only  by  Baptists,  but  gea- 
erally  also  by  Presbyterians  and  Independents. 

SPOKTAHE'ITY.  the  name  for  the  doctrine,  referring  to  the  humsin  mind,  that  mna- 
ciilar  action  may,  and  does,  arise  from  purely  internal  causes,  and  independent  of  the 
stimulus  of  sensatirns.  It  had  long  been  the  tacit  assumption  in  mental  philosophy, 
that  we  are  never  moved  to  action  of  any  kind,  except  under  the  stimulation  of  some 
feeling,  some  pleasure  or  pain,  or  some  end  in  view.  To  this  is  now  opposed  the  doc- 
trine of  the  spontaneous  commencement  of  movements  under  certain  circumstances; 
which,  however,  does  not  exclude,  but  only  supplements,  the  opersition  of  the  feelings  in 
stimulating  movements,  as  in  the  ordinary  course  of  voluntai-y  action.  The  doctrine 
supposes  tliat  the  nerve-centers,  after  repose  and  nourishment,  acquire  a  fulness  of  vital 
energy,  which  discharges  itself  in  the  play  of  movement,  without  dny  other  occasion  or 
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motive;  the  addition  of  a  feeling,  or  end,  enhances  and  directs  the  activity,  but  does  not 
wholly  create  it. 

Of  the  various  proofs  and  illustrations  of  spontaneity,  perhaps  the  most  strikin?  is 
that  furnished  by  the  movements  of  young  animals  of  the  active  species.  A  young  dog 
or  kitten  shows  a  degree  of  activity  out  or  all  proportion  to  any  feeling  to  be  gratified, 
or  any  end  to  be  served;  we  can  interpret  it  only  as  internal  energy  seeking  vent,  irre- 
spective of  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  or  the  avoidance  of  pain — in  other  words,  the  action 
of  the  will.  When  the  accumulated  energy  is  expended,  the  animal  falls  back  into  a 
state  of  repose,  and  is  then  roused  only  by  the  stimulus  of  sensation.  The  state  called 
"freshness"  in  a  horse,  for  example,  is  a  state  of  superabundant  and  irrespresible 
activity.  Children  go  through  the  same  pbase:  after  rest  or  confinement,  they  burst 
forth  incontinently  into  some  form  of  active  excitement,  of  which  a  part  may  be  con- 
sidered as  pure  spontaneity,  while  part  may  be  owing  to  sensation. 

The  dbctrine  is  well  fitted  to  express  the  difference  between  the  active  and  the  sensi- 
tive temperaments;  for  if  it  were  true  that  actions  is  in  proportion  to  the  stimulation  of 
the  feelings,  the  most  susceptible  characters  would  be  the  most  active.  But,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  active  temperament  is  manifested  by  a  profusion  of  activity  for  its  own  sake, 
with  little  circumspection  or  regard  to  consequences;  and  constitutes  the  restless,  bust- 
ling, roughshod,  energetic,  and  enterprising  disposition  of  mind,  as  seen  in  sportsmen, 
soldiers,  travelers,  etc. 

The  explanation  of  the  growth  of  the  will  (q.v.),  or  voluntary  power,  involves  the 
spontaneous  beginning  of  movements. — See  BiUn  on  The  Senses  and  the  IntcUeet,  2d  edit., 
p.  78. 

SFOKTAKEOTTS  COMBTTSTIOK  is  a  phenomenon  that  occasionally  manifests  itself  in 
mineral  and  organic  substances.  The  facts  connected  with  the  spontaneous  ignition  of 
mineral  substances  are  well  known  to  chemists,  and  some  of  tbem  have  been  already 
descrilied  in  the  article  Phyrophorus  (q.v.).  Ordinary  charcoal  does  not  undergo  com- 
bustion in  air  under  a  temperature  of  1000°,  but  in  some  states  it  is  liable  spontaneously 
to  acquire  a  temperature  which  may  lead  to  unexpected  combustion.  Thus,  lamp-black 
impregnated  with  oils,  whicli  contain  a  large  proportion  of  hydrogen,  gradually  becomes 
Warm,  and  inflames  spontaneously.  According  to  M.  Aubert,  Chevallier,  and  other 
French  observers,  recently-made  charcoal,  in  a  slate  of  fine  division,  is  liable  to  be  spon- 
taneou.sly  ignited  without  the  agency  of  oil ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  ^is  plienomenon  has 
been  observed  in  this  country.  There  have  been  many  instances  of  the  spontaneous 
ignition  of  coals  containing  iron  pyrites  (q.v.)  when  moistened  with  water.  The  pyrites 
which  most  readily  give  rise  to  spontaneous  combustion  are  those  in  which  the  protosul- 
pliide  is  associated  with  the  bisulphide  of  iron;  and  these  occur  in  the  Yorkshire  coals 
from  Hull,  and  in  some  kinds  of  South  Wales  coal.  Sulphur  has  no  tendency  to  spon- 
taneous combustion,  but  Dr.  Taylor  refers  to  an  instance  that  came  to  his  own  knowl- 
edge, in  which  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  vapor  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  in  an 
inma-rubber  factory  was  ignited  by  solar  heat  traversing  glass.  Phosphorus,  when  in  a 
dry  state,  has  a  great  tendency  to  ignite  spontaneously,  and  it  has  been  olwerved  to  melt 
and  take  fire  (when  touched)  in  a  room  in  which  the  temperature  was  under  70°.  The 
ordinary  lucifer-match  composition  is  luminous  in  the  dark,  in  warm  summer  nights, 
which  shows  tliat  oxidation,  and  therefore  a  process  of  heating,  is  going  on.  Hence, 
large  quantities  of  these  matches  kept  in  contact  may  produce  a  Iieat  sufficient  for  their 
ignition.  "I  have  seen  them  ignite,"  says  Dr.  Taylor,  "as  a  result  of  exposure  to  the 
sun's  i-ays  for  the  purpose  of  drying." — Principles  and  Practice  of  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
1865,  p.  603. 

From  these  cases  occurring  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  we  pass  to  the  consideration  of 
spontaneous  combustion  in  organic  substances.  Passing  over  the  accidents  that  may 
result  from  the  admixture  of  strong  nitric  or  sulpliuric  acid  with  wool,  straw,  or  certain 
essential  oils,  and  whicli,  if  they  occur,  are  immediate  and  obvious,  we  have  to  consider 
the  cases  in  which,  '•  without  contact  with  anv  energetical  chemical  compounds,  certain 
substances — such  as  hay,  cotton,  and  woody  fiber  generally,  including  tow,  flax,  hemp, 
lute.  rags,  leaves,  spent  tan,  cocoa-nut  fiber,  straw  in  mimure-heaps,  etc. — when  stacked 
in  large  quantities  in  a  damp  state,  undergo  a  process  of  heating  from  simple  oxidation 
(eremacausis)  or  fermentation,  and,  after  a  time,  may  pass  into  a  state  of  spontaneous 
combustion."— Tavlor,  op.  at.,  p.  600.  There  is  undoubted  evidence  that  hay  and  cotton 
in  a  damp  state  will  occasionally  take  fire  without  any  external  source  of  ignition.  Cot- 
ton impregnated  with  oil,  when  collected  in  large  quantity,  is  especially  liable  to  ignite 
vSpontaneously;  and  the  accumulation  of  cotton-waste,  used  in  wiping  lamps  and  the 
oiled  surfaces  of  machinery,  has  more  than  once  given  rise  to  accidents,  and  led  to 
unfounded  charges  of  incendiarism.  Dr.  Taylor  relates  a  case  in  which  a  fire  took  place 
in  a  shop  "  by  reason  of  a  quantity  of  oil  having  been  spilled  on  dry  sawdust."  Accord- 
ing to  Chevaflier,  vegetables  boiled  in  oil  furnisli  a  residue  which  is  liable  to  spontaneous 
ignition;  and  the  same  chemist  observes  that  all  kinds  of  woolen  articles  imbued  with 
oil,  and  collected  in  a  heap,  and  hemp,  tow,  and  flax,  when  similarly  treated,  may  ignite 
spontaneously.  In  the  case  of  Hepburn  o.  Lordan,  wliich  came  before  vice-chancellor 
Wood  In  Jan.,  1865.  and  was  carried  by  appeal  before  the  lords  justices  in  the  following 
month,  an  attempt  was  made  to  prove  that  wet  jute  was  liable  to  undergo  spontaneous 
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combustion:  and  the  great  fire  at  London  Bridge-in  1861  was  referred  to  the  spontane- 
ous combustion' of  jute  in  its  ordinary  state.  With  regard  to  the  latter  hypothesis,  Dr. 
TayJor  remarks  that  it  is  wholly  incredible,  and  from  experiments  which  he  made  for  the 
defendants  in  the  above  lawstut,  and  on  other  grounds,  he  holds  that  there  is  no  evidence 
of  moist  jute  undergoing  spontaneous  combustion;  but,  he  adds,  although  no  cases  are, 
recorded,  it  is  probable  that  jute,  cocoa-nut  tiber,  and  linen  and  cotton  rags,  imbued 
with  oil,  might  undergo  this  change.  Dry  wood  is  supposed  by  Chevallier  and  some 
other  chemists  to  have  the  property  of  igniting  spontaneously.  Deal  which  has  been 
dried  by  contact  or  contiguity  with  flues  or  pipes  conveying  hot  water  or  steam  at  213'', 
is  supposed  to  be  in  a  condition  for  bursting  into  flame  when  air  gets  access  to  it;  and 
the  destruction  of  the  houses  of  parliament,  and  many  other  great  fires,  have  been 
ascribed  to  this  cause;  but  from  the  experience  of  Dr.  Taylor  (op.  cit.,  p.  615)  this  view 
must  be  regarded  as  untenable. 

It  is  still  an  open  question  whether  such  organic  nitrogenous  matters  as  damp  grain 
or  seeds  of  any  kind  ever  undergo  spontaneous  combustion.  In  a  case  recorded  in  the 
Annalei  cCHygHne  for  1841,  MM.  Chevallier,  Ollivier,  and  Devergie  drew  the  condnsion 
that  a  barn  had  qaught  fire  from  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  damp  oats  which  were 
stored  in  it.    No  such  cases  are  known  to  have  occurred  in  this  country. 

The  subject  of  the  article  is  of  extren^e  importance,  not  only  because  it  may  cause 
g)%at  destruction  of  lifd  and  property,  but  because  it  may  lead  to  unjust  charges  of  incen- 
diarism.— For  further  details  regarding  it  the  reader  is  referred  to  Graham's  "  Report  on 
the  Cause  of  the  Fire  in  1h&  Amazon."  m  the  Quarterly  Journal  qf  the  Chemical  Sodeig, 
vbl.  V.  p.  34;  to  the  article  "  Combustion"  in  Watts's  Dic^wnari^  of  Chemistry,  vo\.  i. ;  and  to 
the  elaborate  chapter  on  this  subject  in  Taylor's  PriridpUt  and  Practice  of  Medical  Juris- 
prudence. 

SfGtnASEOVi  COVtBVSitOlf  07  TSr£  ErntAlf  lOS'f .  In  medico-legal  works,  cases 
arc  recorded,  generally  of  a  somewhat  ancient  date,  in  which  it  was  supposed  that  the 
body  was  either  spontaneously  consumed  by  inward  combustion,  or  acquired  such  extra- 
onlmary  combustible  properties  as  to  be  consumed  when  brought  into  contact  wilh  fire. 
The  following  is  the  first  of  one  of  the  cases  on  record.  It  rests  on  the  authority  of  Le 
Cat,  a  distinguished  surgeon  of  his  time,  and  is  stated  to  have  occurred  at  Bheims  in  172S. 
The  remains  of  a  woman  named  Millet  were  found  burned  in  her  kitchen,  about  eighteen 
inches  from  the  ope^  fireplace.  Nothing  was  left  of  the  body  except  some  parts  of  the 
head,  of  the  legs,  and  of  tlie  vertebrae.  Suspicion  was  excited  ngain«t  the  husband,  and 
a  criminal  inquirv  was  instituted;  but  learned  experts  reported  that  the  case  wns  one  of 
spontaneous  comliustion,  and  the  prisoner  was  acquitted.  The  fsctaaroexpUcable-on  the 
nupposition  that  theclothesof  the  deceased  woman  were  accidentally  ignited;  and  althou^ 
the  almost  complete  destruction  of  the  body  appeared  to  the  medical  men  of  that  time 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  ordinary  effects  of  fire,  subsequent  observations  have  shown 
that  this  is  an  error.  In  reference  to  this  case,  Liebig  observes  that  it  is  easy  to  see  th«t 
the  idea  of  spontaneous  combustion  arose  at  a  time  when  men  entertained  entirely  false 
views  on  the  subject  of  combustion,  its  essence,  and  its  cause.  What  takes  pliicc  in 
combustion  generally  has  only  been  known  since  the  time  of  Lavoisier  (about  a  century 
ago),  and  the  conditions  which  must  be  combined  in  order  that  a  body  should  contiuue  to 
burn,  have  only  been  known  since  the  time  of  Davy,  or  for  little  more  than  half  a  century. 
From  the  time  when  the  case  of  Millet  occurred  to  the  present  dav,  probably  somewhat 
over  50  supposed  cases  have  been  recorded.  (In  an  article  published  on  the  subject  hy 
Dt.  Frank  of  Berlin  in  1843,  45  cases  are  adduced.)  From  an  analysis  of  all  the  cases  on 
record  up  to  1851,  Liebig  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  great  majority  agree  in  flie 
following  points:  "1.  They  took  place  in  winter.  2.  The  victims  were  lirandy-driDkcrs 
in  a  state  of  intoxication.  3.  They  happeoed  where  the  rooms  are  heated  by  fires  in  opea 
fireplaces  and  by  pans  of  glowing  charcoal,  in  England,  France,  and  Italy.  In  Germany 
and  Russia,  where  rooms  are  heated  by  means  of  closed  stoves,  cases  of  death  ascribed 
to  spontaneous  combustion  are  exceedingly  rare.  4.  It  is  admitted  that  no  one  has  ever 
been  present  during  the  combustion.  5.  None  of  the  physicians  who  collected  the  cases, 
orattempted  to  explain  them,  has  ever  observed  the  process,  or  ascertained  what  preceded 
the  combustion.  6.  It  is  also  unknown  how  much  time  had  elapsed  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  combustion  to  the  moment  when  the  consumed  body  was  found." — Lettert 
on  CheniMtry,  8d  ed.  1851,  p.  282.  Out  of  the  46  cases  collected  by  Frank,  there  are  only 
three  in  regard  to  which.it  is  assumed  that  combustion  took  place  when  no  fire  was  in 
the  D^ghborhood;  and  Liebig  distinctly  shows  that  these  three  solitary  cases  arc  totally 
unworuiy  of  belief.  With  regard  to  the  other  cases,  tlic  writers  who  record  them  do  not 
deny  the  presence  of  fire,  but  assume  that  the  body  was  ignited  by  the  fire,  and  then 
burned  on  lUce  a  candle  or  a  bundle  of  straw,  under  similar  conditions,  till  nothing  but 
ashes  or  charcoal  was  left.  These  writers  maintain  that  excess  of  fat.  and  the  presence 
of  brandy  in  the  body,  induce  an  abnormal  condition  of  easy  combustibility;  but  Liebig 
shows,  by  numerous'  illustrations,  the  utter  fallacy  of  this  view ;  and  adds,  as  further 
evidence.  "  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  fat,  well-fed  brandy-drinkers  do  not  bum  -when  by 
accident  or  design  they  come  too  near  a  fire.  It  may  with  certainty  be  predicted  that, 
■o  long  as  the  circulation  continues,  their  bodies  would  not  take  fire,  even  if  ibev  held  a 
baad  in  the  fire  till  it  was  charred." — Spontaneous  combustion  in  a  living  body  is  Q>» 
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adds)  absolute^  impossible.  Notwithstanding  the  wide  promulgation  of  Licbig's  views, 
the  belief  in  the  possible  occurrence  of  spontaneous  combustion  sevms  not  yet  to  have 
disappeared.  In  1847  the  body  of  a  man,  a^ed  71,  and  who  was  neither  fat  nor  a  drunk- 
ard, was  found  in  bed  in  a  state  of  combustion.  Dr.  Nasson,  who  was  commissioned  to 
investigate  the  case,  reported  that  the  burning  must  have  resulted  from  some  inherent 
cause  in  the  person — probably  roused  into  activity  by  a  hot  brick  that  was  placed  at  his 
feet;  and  Ornla  is  reported  to  have  coincided  in  this  opinion.  This  case  is  reported  in  the 
Oateite  Medicale,  Sept.  4,  1847.  On  June  18,  1847,  tlie  countess  of  Ooerlitz  was  found 
dead  in  her  l)edroom,  with  the  upper  part  of  her  body  partly  consumed  by  lire.  The 
head  was  a  nearly  shapeless  black  mass,  with  the  chaired  tongue  protruding  from  it. 
The  physician  who  was  consulted  could  suggest  no  other  explanation  than  that  the  body 
of  the  countess  must  have  taken  fire  spontaneously,  and  not  even  by  ignition  of  her  dress 
by  a  candle.  ,  On  this  evidence  she  was  buried ;  but  circumstances  having  led  to  the  sus- 
picion that  she  had  been  murdered  by  her  valet  StauS  (who  had  been  detected  in  attempt- 
mg  to  poison  the  count),  her  body  was  exhumed  in  Aug.,  1848,  fourteen  months  after 
her  death,  and  was  subjected  to  a  special  examination  by  the  Hesse  medical  college,  who 
reported  that  she  had  not  died  from  spontaneous  combustion.  The  case  was  then 
referred  to  Llcbig  and  BischoS,  and  their  report  was  issued  in  Mar.,  1850,  when  StaufF 
was  put  npon  his  trial.  They  found  no  difficulty  in  concluding  that  the  body  was  wil- 
fully burned  (tfler  death,  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  murder  (either  by  strangula- 
tion or  a  blow  on  the  bead)  which  had  been  previously  perpetrated.  Tbs  prisoner  was 
convicted.  And  subsequently  confessed  that  he  had  committed  the  murder  by  strangula- 
tion, as  indeed  the  protruded  tongue  might  have  suggested.  Since  that  date  there  has 
not  been  any  case  of  alleged  spontaneous  combustion. — On  this  subject  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  various  articles  on  "Spontaneous' Combustion"  in  the  medical  dictionaries 
and  encyclopedias;  to  Dupuytren's  Lefon$  OixUe»;  to  Liebig's  LetUri  on  Cktmittry;  and 
to  Taylor's  Medical  Juriiprudenee. 

SFOHTAKEOUa  OEHZBATIOV.    See  Osnbkatios,  Spoktasboub. 

BPOKTOOir,  a  weapon  bearing  resemblance  to  a  halberd,  which,  prior  to  1787,  was 
borne  instead  of  a  half-pike  by  officers  of  Britiah  infantry.  It  was  a  medium  for  sig- 
naling orders  to  the  regiment.  The  pontoon  planted  in  the  ground  commanded  a  halt; 
pointed  backward  or  forward,  advance  or  retreat;  and  so  on. 

SPOOL,  in  spinning,  a  wooden  reel  for  winding  yam  upon.  In  sewing  and  lace-mak- 
ing machines,  the  spools  are  of  metal,  and  their  forma  vary  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  machine. 

tPOOKBILL,  Platalea,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  Heron  family  (Ardeida),  much  resem- 
bling storks  both  in  their  structure  and  their  liabits,  but  distinguished  by  the  remarkable 
form  of  the  bill,  which  is  long,  flat,  broad  throughout  its  whole  length,  and  much  dilated 
in  a  spoon-like  form  at  the  tip.  The  species  are  not  numerous,  but  are  widely  distrib- 
uted. The  only  European  species  is  the  Whttk  Spoonbill  (P.  leueorodia),  rare  in 
Britain,  although  in  former  times,  before  the  draining  of  the  fens  in  England,  it  was  a 
more  frequent  summer  visitor.  It  is  common  in  Holland,  in  marshy  districts  through- 
out the  northern  (Mirts  of  Europe  and  Asia  in  summer,  and  in  the  salt  marshes  of  the 
coast  of  Italy  in  winter.  It  also  inhabits  Africa,  and  its  range  extends  over  the  whole 
of  that  continent  It  is  gregarious,  and  the  flocks  of  spoonbills  generally  make  their 
nests  in  woods,  in  the  tops  of  lof  tv  trees.  It  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  common 
heron.  Its  color  is  white,  slightly  tinged  with  pink;  the  bill  and  legs  are  black.  A 
curious  convolution  of  the  windpipe,  in  the  form  of  the  fleure  8,  is  found  on  dissection 
in  the  adult  spoonbill,  but  does  not  exist  in  the  young.  The  flesh  of  the  spoonbill  is 
said  to  be  tender  and  of  good  flavor.  The  spoonbill  is  easily  tamed,  is  quiet  and  inof- 
fensive, feeds  readily  on  any  offal. — The  Rossate  Spooitbui,  (P.  qj(^a)  is  an  American 
species;  very  abundant  within  the  tropics,  and  found  in  the  most  southern  parts  of  the 
United  States  It  is  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  white  spoonbill,  which  it  resembles  in 
its  habits.  It  is  a  beautiful  bird,  with  plumage  of  a  fine  rose-color,  of  which  the  tint 
is  deepest  on  the  wings ;  the  tail-coverts  crimsoa 

■PO'XASZS,    See  Archzpslaoo. 

SPOSADIO  (Or.  scattered)  is  a  term  applied  to  any  disease  that  is  natorally  epidemic 
or  contagioiis,  when  it  attacks  only  a  few  persons  in  a  district,  and  does  not  spread  in 
its  ordinary  manner.  The  conditions  on  which  the  occurrence  of  epidemic  or  contagious 
diseases  in  a  sporadic  form  depend  are  unknown.  Among  the  diseases  which  occur  in 
this  form  may  be  especially  mentioned  catarrh,  cholera,  dysentery,  measles,  scarlatina, 
and  small-pox. 

fPOBBj  in  botany,  may  be  called  the  tted  of  a  cryptogamons  plant,  as  it  serves  the  same 
purpose  01  reproduction  as  the  seed  of  a  phanerogamous  or  flowering  plant,  and  after 
remiaining  for  a  time  in  a  state  of  rest,  is  developed  into  a  new  plant  on  the  occurrence 
of  the  necessary  conditions.  A  spore,  however,  differs  very  much  from  the  seed  of  a 
phanerogamous  plant,  as  it  always  consists  of  a  single  cell,  and  therefore  does  not  con- 
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tain  any  embryo  or  rudiment  6t  tHe  future  plant.  In  Its  formation,  tt  c(>M«)>MKi« 
rather  with  tbe  grains  of  pollen  in  the  anther  of  a  flower.  Spores  arc  small,  often  Sb 
minute  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  naked-  eye— many  of  them  extremely  minute,  so  that 
they  may  be  -wafted  about  uuperceived.  Tliis,  indeed,  might  be  expected  from  the  very* 
small  size  of  many  of  the  cryptogamic  plants  themfeelvcs,  as  moulds  and  many  other 
fungi.  But  even  the  spores  of  the  largest  ferhs  are  very  small.  Spores  often  rentain 
capable  of  germination  for  many  years,  and  they  seem  to  be  capable  of  enduring  mueh 
drought  -without  destruction.  They  seem  to  germinate  indifferently  from  any  part  of 
their  smfiice,  in  which  they  differ  essentialhr  ftom  the  seeds  of  pl>anerognmons  plaMS. 
In  the  parent  plant,  they  are  either  scatterea  singly,  of  are  united  in  a  fni!t-Iik«  envel- 
ope, which  is  generally  "kno-wn  as  a  tporangium,  or  ftpoit-cate.  In  some  plants  tbey  are 
united  in  definite  numbers,  as  of  four  (atetratpor^,  nurrounded  by  an  envelope  {pgrttpere, 
or  moridium).  The  peculiar  reproductive  organ,  Which  in  some  cryptogiunoue'  pUlBts 
produces  the  spores,  is  called  a  sporoearp,  or  a  »p<n-aph&re.  In  many  plants,  as  in  mudi- 
A)oms,  the  production  of  spores  belongs  ezclusivefy  to  a  part  of  the  plant'  called  tbe 
hynenium. 

BFOSTB,  Book  oy,  the  name  popularly  given  to  a  declaration  issued  by  James  L  of 
Bhglaud  in  1618,  to  signify  his  pleasure  that  on  Sundays,  after  divine  service,  "no 
lawful  i-ecreation  should  be  barred  to  his  good  people,  which  should  not  tend  to  the 
breach  of  the  laws  of  his  kingdom  and  the  ouiona  of  his  church."  Thu  sports  specified 
were  dancing,  archery,  leaping,  vaulting,  May-games,  Whitsunales,  morrice-dances,  and 
tile  setting  up  of  May  poles.  The  occasion  ot  this  proclamation  was  tbe  conduct  of 
some  Puntain  authorities  in  Iianoashire;  wbo,  in  illegally  suppressing,  instead  of  regu- 
lating, the  customary  recreations  of  the  dbmmon  people,  had  cscited  much  discontent, 
and  increased  the  infiuence  of  tha  Soman  Catholics  by  giving  a  repulsive  aspect  to  tbe 
reformed  religion.  Although  the  declaration  was  ordered  to  bo  read  in  the  parish 
churches  of  me  diocese  of  Chester,  this  order  was  not  enforced,  and  the  king's  design 
was  allowed  to  drop.  Among  the  excepted  unlawful  sports  were  bear-baiting,  ball-bait- 
ing, bowling,  and  interludes.  Non -conformists  and  others  not  attending  divine  service 
at  church  were  prohibited  from  joining  in  the  sports,  nor  was  any  one  allowed  to  go  out 
of  his  own  parish  for  that  purpose^  or  to  carry  offensive  weapons.  By  republishing  this 
declaration  in  1633,  and  enforcing  with  great  severity  the  reading  of  it  by  the  clergy  in 
their  churches  (see  Sabbath),  Charles  I.  and  Laud  excited  among  the  Puritans  a  degree 
of  indignation  which  contributed  nota  little  to  the  downfall  of  the  monarchy  aud  the 
cburcb.  In  1644  the  long  parliament  ordered  all  copiesof  it  to  be  called  iu  and  publicly 
burned. — Heylin's  Hut.  of  the  Sabdath  and  lAfe  of  Laud,  Fuller's  Church  Uintory,  D'lsra- 
eli's  LiftofJametl.,  Southey's  Book  of  the  Church,  Hallam's  Conttitutional  BMory  of 
England,  and  Cox's  Literaiaraoftha-SiUiMih  QNmtfi>A. 

8POT8WOOD,  Alexandbb.  1676-1740;  b.  Tangier,  Africa;  a  soldier  of  the  British 
army;  be  served  with  Marlborough,  was  wounded  at  Blenheim.  He  was  governor  of 
Vir^nia,  1710-33,  postmaster,  173(1),  and  in  1739  commander  of  the  forces  to  be  oent  into 
Florida.  He  was  active  in  promoting  the  cause  of  education,  and  especially  solicitous 
for  the  interests  of  William  and  Mary  college.  He  was  also  interested  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  Indian  race.  It  is  to  Ms  efforts  that  tbe  improvement  in 
the  production  of  tobacco  is  attributable,  and  be  favored  the  act  for  making  tobacco- 
notes  a  circulating  medium.  He  introduoad  tbe  manufacture  of  iron  into  Virginia,  and 
explored  tbe  Appalachian  range  of  mountain*. 

SPOTTED-PEVER.    See  MKwmainB,  ante. 

8F0TTISW00D,  Johh,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  son  of  John  Spottiswood,  super- 
intendent of  Lothian,  was  born  in  the  year  1565.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of 
(Qlasgow,  and  on  bis  father's  death,  succeede<l  him  as  parson  of  Calder.  In  1601,  lie 
attended  the  duke  of  Lennox  as  chaplain,  when  that  nobleman  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  France  by  king  James  VI.  Wlien  James  succeeded  to  the  English  crown,  Spottis- 
wood accompanied  him  on  his' journey  to  London,  and,  soon  after  that  event  on  the 
death  of  archbishop  James  Beaton,  was  appointed  to  the  sec  of  Ola-sgow.  He  wa.s 
chosen  moderator  of  tbe  general  assembly  of  the  Scottish  church,  which  met  at 
Glasgow  in  1610,  and  completed  the  establishment  of  episoopal  govemmenV  wi4cb 
James  bad  labored  so  long  to  accomplish.  In  October  of  that  year,  he  was  along  with 
the  bishops  of  B^ecMh' and' OnHdw»yt  c<>nseierated  at 'London  House  by  the  biShopof 
London  and  otlieT  Enghsh  prelates'.  In  1615,  he  took  e  leading  part  in  the  exHinhtation 
of  John  Ogilvie,  a  Jesuit  priest,  who  was  apprehended  at  Olasgow,  and  hanged  for 
refusing  to  disown  the  temporal  pofrer  of  tbe  pope.  I^e  share  he  lodk  in  tbia  mntter 
WS8  most  discreditable  to  the  archbikbop.  In  the  course  of  tbe  same  year,  he  wa» 
translated  to  tbe  see  of  St.  Andrews.  As  primate  of  the  Scottish  church,  Spotliffwobd 
bad  now  tbe  chief  management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  great  influence  also  in  the 
civil  government,  aiid  his  rale  was'taarked  by  unlfoOh  atylMty,  and,  wHh  rat^exeeptians, 
by  prudence  and  moderation.  He  presided  at  the  assembly  -which  met  at  Perth  in  1618, 
and  sanctioned  the  five  points  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  known  as  the  Perth  aiticles. 
He  was  as  much  in  favor  with  klngCbarles  I.  as  he  had  been  -with  king  James,  and  at 
the  coro,nation  of  that  sovereign  atllolyrood  in  1689,  be  placed  the  crown  on  bis  head 
• 
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a^d  annoibted  him.  In  idSS,  Spottiswood  was  made  chancellor  of  Scotland,  a  dignity 
wlucb  uo  cliurchman  had  held  since  the  Reformation;  but  in  accejiting  an  appointment 
BO  invidious  to  the  nobles,  he  did  not  act  with  his  usual  discretion.  He  reluctantly 
entered  into  the  king's  unwise  measures  for  the  introduction  of  a  liturgy  into  Scotland, 
aiid  became  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  popular  dislike  when  the  covenanters  acquired 
the  ascendencT.  He  soon  found  it  necessary  for  his  safety  to  retire  to  England,  and  in 
the  end  of.  1638,  at  the  king's  request,  Ire  resigned  the  chancellorship.  He  protested 
against  the  lawfulness  of  the  general  assembly  which  met  at  Glasgow  in  November  of 
the  same  yeax,  and  was  dejposed  and  excommunicated  by  that  body  for  alleged  offenses, 
which,  so  far  as  his  private  character  was  concerned,  were  improbable  in  themselves, 
and  supported. by  no  evidence  whatever.  The  archbishop  did  not  long  survive  the 
overthrow  of  the. polity  which  it  had  been  the  work  of  his  life  to  build  up.  He  died  at 
London,  Kov.  26, 1689,  being  then  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age.  He  had  expressed  a  wish 
to  be  buried  at  Dairsie  in  Fife,  where  he  had  rebuilt  the  church  after  the  English  model, 
but  this  was  found  impracticable,  and  he  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
writings  of  Spottiswooa  are  his  well  known  Hittory  of  the  Chnreh  efSeotUmd,  first  pub- 
lished m  165o:  a  sermon  preached  at  the  meeting  of  the  Perth  assembly  of  1618,  wnidi 
was  published  by  bishop  Liiidsay  in  1621  in  hb  account  of  the  proceedings  of  that 
assembly;  and  a  Latin  treatise,  Befuiatid  lAbeUide  Segifnitu  Beeletta  Seoticana,  written 
in  answer  to  a  tract  of  Ciildei-wood's,  and  published  in  1620.  The  chief  authorities  for 
the  biography  of  the  archbishop  are  the  life  ascribed  to  bishop  Duppa,  prefixed  to  the 
folio  eaitions.of  his  History,  and  the  life  by  bisliop  Russel,  prefixed  to  the  Spottiswobd 
society  edition  of  the  same  work. 

SPOTTSYLYAmA,  ».fx).  ia  n.e.  VirgiDMi.  intersected  by  the  Richmond.  Fredericks- 
burg and  Potomac,  and  the  Potomac,  Frodericksbarg  and -Piedmont  railroads;  400 
sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  14,829— 14)640  of  American  birth,  6,406  colored.  It  has  the  Rapidan 
river  for  its  n.  boundary,  tha  North  Anna  on  the  s.w.,  the  Rappahajinock  on  th»a.e., 
and  is  drained  also  by  the  Hattapony  river.  The  surface  is  hilly,  containing  extensive 
ledges  of  granite  and  freestone,  which  are  quarried.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Rapidan 
canal.  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing  .grain,  tobacco,  wool,  and  the  piioductsof  the  dairy. 
Live  stock  is  raised  in  lar^  numbers.    Co.  seat,  Spottsylvania  Court-House. 

SP0TT8YLVANIA  COtJBTHOUSE— BArrLsa.    See  Wilderness. 

BPRAQUE,  Chamjbs,  1791-1875;  b.  Mass.;  leaving  school  at  an  early  age  becama 
merchant's  clerk,  and  in  1816  a  {Hu^er;  teller  in  State  bank,  1820;  cashier  of  Globe  bank, 
1825-66;  received,  1821,  tlie  ptize  for  the  best  prologue  at  the  opening  of  Park  theater, . 
New  York;  afterward  prize  for  the  five  beat  poems  for  the  American  stage;  wrote  prize 
ode  for  the  pageant  in  honor  of  Shakespeare  at  Boston  theater,  1^38;  was  a  Q^ec^ber  of 
the  city  council,  and  delivered  the  oration,  July  4,  1825;  gave  an  address  on  temperance, 
1837;  the  Plii  Beta  Kappa  p4em,  Ouriotity,  at  Cambridge,  1829;  an  ode  at  centennial  cele- 
bration of  settlement  of  Boston,  1880.  Among  his  best  pieces  are  Odeort  Shaketpeare  ^oA 
Winged  Worthiperi.     An  edition  of  his  poems  and  prose  writings  appeared  in  1856. 

SPRAGUK  Wn-LiAM,  1800-51  ;.b.  B.  I-s  elected  to  the  state  assembly  at  an  early 
age.  and  its  speaker  in  1882.  He  was  a  member  of  congress,  1886-88  and  U.  8.  senator, 
1842-45.    He  was  an  eztensivciinanufacturer  of  cotton. 

8PRAQUE,  WixuAM,  b.  1^.1.,  1880';  succeeded  to  his  father's  immense  business  in 
the  manufacture  of  calico  prints.  Hewas  governor  of  Rhode  Island,  1860-63,  took  part 
in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  was  U.  8.  senator  from  Rhode  Island,  1869-75.  He  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  cliief-justice  Chase. 

SPRAGUE,  WitMAM  Bmxi,,  d.d.,  1796-1876;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Yale  colleger 
1816;  private  tutor  in  Virginia,  1815-16;  studied  at  Princeton  college  and  was  settled 
oVer  Ae  First  church  (Congregntional),  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  as  colleague  pastor, 
1819,  and  as  pastor,  1821;  pastor  of  Secrond  Presbyterian  chiu-ch,  Albany,  1829-69;  resi^ 
at  Flushing,  L.  I.,  from  1869until  his  death.  Published  numerous  aemions  and  iiddrosses; 
Lettert  to  aDaughter;  Leetwru  to  Towng Peopie;  Letterefrom  Europ^i  lift  <if  EcUcca-d Dmr. 
Griffen-IAfe  of  TimMiy  Duright;  ieehtmoik Benieai*;  Bint*  on  i}i»  Jntertourse  of  Gbrit- 
tian*;  Women  oftJie  Bible;  VisiUi  to  Buropean  CelOritie*;  4.»nalt  of  the  American  Pulpit, 
9' vols.,  a  work  of  great  research,  and  contributed  to  the  biographical  department  of 
Appleton'i  OytUrpiedta. 

.  SPKAbr..  A  sprain  or  arain  is  a'  teirm  employed  in  surgery  to  designate  a  yf6Ient 
stretching. of  tendinous  or. ligamentous  parts  with  or  without  rupture  of  some  of  their 
fibers.  Brains  are  very  frequent  in  all  the  joints  of  the  upper  Hmbs,  especially  in  the; 
wrist  and  the  articulations  of  the  thumb.  In  the  lower  extremity  the  ankle  is  the  jdit* 
by  far  the  most  frequently  affected;  and  tliis  is  accounted  for  anatomically  by  the 
Btpallsize  of  thje  articular  surfaces,  the  great  weight  the  astragalus'  (the  bone  pre- 
senting the  lower  articular  surface)  has  to  support,  and  the  unyielding  pature  of  the 
lateralligaments.  In  slight  sprains  of  this  joint  the  ligfiments  are  only  stretched  or 
slightly  lacerated,  but  in  more  severe  cases  they  may  be  completely  torn  through. 
Sprains  of  the  ankle  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  fractures,  and  vice  vena;  and  the  two 
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injuries  may  co-exist.  The  pain  and  swelling  sometimes  make  an  accurate  diagnosis 
difficult,  especially  if  the  patieut  is  not  seen  for  some  t:me  after  the  accident;  and  if 
any  doubt  exists,  the  case  should  be  treated  as  for  the  more  severe  injury,  since  it  is 
better  that  the  treiitmcnt  should  be  prolonged  than  that  the  pnlicnt  should  t>e  maimed; 
and,  fortunately,  that  which  is  the  proper  treatment  af  a  frncturu  i»  the  best  that  can  be 
employed  for  a  sprain.  Sprains  of  the  knee  are  not  uncommon,  tiud  tire  characterized  by 
great  swelling  from  effusion  of  fluid  wKbin  the  joint.  Sprnins  of  the  back  are  iu<t 
unfrequent  accidents,  and  are  the  most  serious  of  any,  but  in  most  cases  it  may  1k> 

11  anticipated  that  after  confinement  in  bed  or  on  a  sofa  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  with 
proper  treatment,  the  patient  will  be  able  to  walk,  although  he  may  feel  stiffness  tmd 
pain  for  several  weeks  longer.  The  treatment  of  sprains  generally  must  be  regulated  !)y 
llieir  severity.  In  a  severe  sprain,  attended  with  much  pain  anu  inflammation,  leeches 
should  be  applied,  followed  by  hot-water  fomentations,  or  the  application  of  a  h»t 
linseed-meal  poultice.  In  slighter  cases,  rest  and  cold  lotions  constitute  sufficient  treat- 
ment. In  all  cases  of  sprain  of  the  extremities,  thin  pasteboard  splints  placed  on  the 
Outer  and  inner  surfaces  of  the  joint,  over  a  wet  bandage  previously  laid  roimd  it, 
afford  support  to  the  part  and  comfort  to  the  patient.  In  sprains  of  the  back,  more 
decided  antiphlogistic  or  lowering  measures  are  required.  "After  an  active  mercurial 
purge,  a  dose  or  two  of  Dover's  powder  may  be  given,  with  salines  at  intervals.  The 
diet  ou^ht  to  be  spare.  In  those  of  vigorous  constitution  the  abstraction  of  blood  may 
be  required.  Afterward,  nothing  will  conduce  more  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient  than 
well-managed  fomentation  of  the  back.  Amendment  will  be  denoted  by  the  .patient's 
turning  in  bed  more  freely,  and  seeking  to  sit  up.  At  that  period  stimulating  liniments, 
or  the  application  of  the  compound  tincture  of  iodine,  will  be  called  for.  When  al>le  to 
walk,  he  will  be  benefited  by  a  warm  plaster  to  his  loins." — Shaw  on  "Injuries  of  the 
Back,"  in  Holmes's  System  of  8urg»ry,  vol.  ii.  p.  303. 

Sprains,  or  Strains,  are  very  common  among  horses,  owing  to  the  severe  exer- 
tions required  of  them,  often  while  they  are  young,  and  unprepared  for  such  work. 
Various  muscles.ligaments,  and  tendons  are  liable  to  strain,  but  none  more  frequently  than 
the  large  tendons  passing  down  the  back  of  the  fore-limbs.  In  slight  cases,  cold  water 
continuously  applied  for  several  hours  gives  relief ;  but  in  all  serious  cases,  diligent  fomen- 
tation with  water  about  the  temperature  of  100°  is  preferable;  or  the  injured  part  ma;,- 
be  swatlied  in  a  thick  woolen  rug.  kept  constaotly  moist  and  warm  by  frequent  wetting 
with  the  hot  water.     Perfect  rest  is  essential,  and  in  order  to  insure  the  relaxation  of  the 

^large  tendons  of  the  horse's  limbs,  he  may  in  bad  cases  be  kept  slung  for  several  days. 
Blisters,  hot  oils,  firing,  and  all  sucli  irritants,  are  on  no  account  to  be  used  until  Uie 
inflammation  abates,  and  the  part  becomes  cool,  and  free  from  tenderness.  Such  reme- 
dies are  then  useful  for  causing  tlie  re-absorptlQa  of  swelling,  and  perhaps  also  for  invigor- 
ating the  weakened  patt. 

SFKAT,  HarengrOa  ipraUut,  fonnerly  OTupoa  tpratius,  a  fish  of  the  family  etttpeiim 
very  abundant  on  many  parts  of  the  British  coast,  and  elsewhere  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  smaller  than  the  herring,  being  only  about  six  inches  In  length 
when  full  grown,  but  much  resembles  it.  It  is,  however,  easily  distinguished  by  the 
serrated  belly,  and  by  the  position  of  the  flns,  the  ventral  fins  beginning  immediately 
beneath  the  first  ray  of  the  dorsal  fln,  and  not  beneath  the  middle  of  it,  as  in  the  herring 
and  pilchard.  Another  easily  observed  distinction  is  the  want  of  axillary  scales  to  the 
venti-al  flns,  which  both  the  herring  and  pilchard  have.  Th«  dentition  is  also  different, 
and  on  this  account  Valenciennes  has  coiistituted.  for  the  sprat  and  a  number  of  other 
species,  the  new  genus  Aar«n^u2a,  characterized  by  having  teeth  on  the  jaws,  tongue, 
palatines,  and  pterygoids,  but  no  teeth  on  the  vomer.  The  beiTing  lias  teeth  on  the  vomer! 
Valenciennes  states  also  that  the  sprat  has  only  48  vertebrae,  whilst  the  herring  has  66. 
Xot withstanding  all  this,  an  old  opmion  has  recently  been  revived,  and  urged  wfth  some 
pertinacity  on  public  attention,  that  the  sprat  is  the  youngof  the  herring,  which,  therefore. 
It  is  injurious  to  a  more  important  fishery  to  capture.  Except  that  it  is  not  common  to  find 
sprats  full  of  roe,  nothing  has  been  stated  in  support  of  this  notion  more  to  the  purpoae 
than  that  the  serratures  of  the  belly  may  possibly  be  a  provision  for  the  growth  of  the  flsh; 
a  provision  to  which  it  taay  be  remarked  that  nothing  analogous  appears  in  any  province 
of  nature.  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  many  sprats  may  be  examined  without  roe  beiogfound, 
as  the  greater  part  of  those  taken  on  our  coasts  have  not  attained  theirfull  siie.  Sprats 
abound  especially  on  the  coasts  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk.  Essex,  and  Kent  in  November  and 
several  following  months.  The  net  used  for  their  capture  has  smaller  meshes  than  the  her- 
ring-net. Drift-net  fishing  is  practiced  as  for  herring,  and  a  method  called  ttom-boat  fishing 
in  which  a  large  bag-net  is  suspended  between  two  horizontal  beams  beneath  the  boat, 
and  about  a  fathom  from  the  bottom  of  the  water;  ropes  from  the  ends  of  the  upper 
beam  enabling  the  fishermen  in  the  boat  to  keep  the  mouth  of  the  bag  always  open  and 
against  the  tide.  Vast  quantities  of  sprats  are  taken  in  this  way,  so  that  they  are  used 
as  manure  by  farmers,  although  London  is  also  very  largely  supplied  with  them,  and  being 
sold  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  they  are  a  favorite  article  of  food  of  the  poorer  classes.  TTie 
flrth  of  Forth  also  produces  sprats — in  Scotland,  called^arwn— so  abundantly  that  they 
are  sold  both  in  Edinburgh  arid  Qlosgow  by  measure,  and  cheaper  than  any  other  kind 
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of  flsh.  But  there  are  many  ports  of  the  British  ooMfc  where  the  spmt  is  rare,  some  of 
these  being  parts  where  the  lierring  is  plentiful.  Notwithstaading  its  cheapness,  the 
sprat  is  a  very  fine  fish,  of  flavor  quite  equal  to  the  herring,  although  decidedly  different 
Dried  sprats  are  a  very  common  article  of  provision,  axtd  spiats  are.also  sometimes  salted. 
The  Icukie*  brought  from  Riga  and  other  ports  on  the  Baltic;  are  sprats  cured  with  spices; 
Ind  many  of  the  boxes  of  tardmes  which  are  sent  to  market  from  the  west  coast  of 
France,  are  really  filled  with  sorats.  The  value  of  the  sprat  does  not  seem  to  be  as  yet 
fully  appreciated  in  Britain.  Very  closely  allied  to  the  sprat  is  another  fish  (Harengula 
VUtUits),  the  blanquette  of  the  French,  which  is  caught  in  great  abundance  on  some  parts 
tof  the  west  coast  of  France.  Other  species  of  Har«ngula  are  found  in  other  seas.  One 
of  them  (H.  humeralis),  which  abounos  in  the  West  Indies,  and  southward  as  far  as  Rio 
Janeiro,  u  much  esteemed,  but  becomes  dangerous  at  certain  seasons,  from  some  unknown 
cause. 

SPRAT,  Thohas,  D.D.,  1689-1718;  b.  England;  graduated  at  Oxford;  fellow  of  the 
Royal  society,  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  to  Charles  II. ;  canon  of  Windsor, 
1680;  dean  of  Westminster,  1683;  bishop  of  Rochester,  1684;  dean  of  the  chapel-royal, 
1685;  one  of  the  commissioners  for  ecclesiastical  affaiis  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  In 
1692  an  attempt  was  made  to  implicate  him  in  treason,  but  he  was  acquitted.  He  pub- 
lished Hittory  <(fthe  Royal  Satiety;  L^e  of  CovAey;  Awnoer  to  Sobiere;  HUtory  cf  tht  &y»- 
Bouse  Plot. 

SPRENGER,  Alots,  b.  Nassereit,  Tyrol,  1818;  studied  medicine  and  oriental  lan- 
gnages  at  Vienna;  entered  the  service  of  the  East  India  company;  pres.  of  the  college  of 
Delhi  in  1846;  editor  of  a  Hindustani  weekly,  iCtnan  Aitadain,  and  the  Bibliotluea  Indiea; 
was  in  1850  government  interpreter,  secretary  of  the  Asiatic  society,  and  examiner  at  the 
college  of  fort  William  in  Calcutta.  In  the  Bibiiotheea  Indiea  he  published  translations 
from  the  Arabic  and  Persian ;  also  Life  of  Mohammed.  On  his  return  to  Europe  in  1867 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  oriental  languages  at  Bonn,  and  puUUsbed  Dm  Leben  und 
die  Lehre  det  Mohamed,  8  vols. 

gPBEAD  EAGLE.    See  Eaolb. 

8PBZE,  n  river  of  Prussia,  rises  near  Ebersbach  in  the  e.  of  Saxony,  on  the  borders 
of  Bohemia,  and  after  an  irregularly  winding,  but  generally  n.  and  n.  western  course  of 
200  m.,  falls  into  the  Havel  (q.v.)  at  Spondau.  It  has  all  the  peculiarities  of  a  stream 
flowing  through  a  low  and  marshy  region — abounding  in  fish,  and  frequently  expanding 
into  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  are  the  Sehwieloehaee  and  Muggelsiee.  Its  banks  are  fiat, 
sometimes  sandy  and  wooded,  and  sometimes  rich  in  meadfow  pastures.  It  becomes 
navigable  for  small  craft  at  Kosenblatt.  The  principal  towns  past  or  through  which  it 
flows  are  Bautzen,  Sprembciv,  Eottbus,  Ltibben,  Beeskow,  and  Berlin.  Its  trade  is 
very  considerable.  By  the  Fnedrich  Wilh^m's  or  Mlllliose  canal,  it  is  connected  with 
the  Oder. 

BPBIKO,  a  stream  of  water  issuing  from  the  earth.  The  source  of  springs  is  the  rain 
and  snow  that  falls  from  the  clouds.  Very  little  of  the  water  precipitated  in  any  district 
finds  its  way  immediately  by  rivers  to  the  sea;  the  great  proportion  is  either  evaporated 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and,  reabsorbed  by  the  atmospnere,  is  employed  by  plants 
and  animals,  or  sinks  into  the  earth.  All  loose  soils  and  gravels  greedily  absorb  water, 
which  descends  until  it  meets  with  a  stratum  through  which  it  cannot  penetrate.  A  pit  - 
dug  into  the  water-charged  soil  would  speedily  fill  itself  by  draining  the  water  from  the 
soil.  All  rocks  contain  water;  some  retain  it  by  capillary  attraction,  like  a  sponge, 
others  hold  it  merely  mechanically,  and  easily  part  wiA  it.  Chalk  will  absorb  ana  retain 
one-third  of  its  bulk  of  water;  and  sand,  on  the  other  hand,  while  it  will  absorb  as  much, 
will  part  with  nearly  the  whole  amount  to  a  well  dug  in  it.  Argillaceous  deposits  and 
compact  rocks  are  barriers  to  the  passage  of  water,  and  causq  the  superincumbent  per- 
vious strata  to  become  water-logged,  where  there  is  no  outlet  Sometimes  the  edges  of 
the  strata  are  exposed  on  the  sides  of  a  valley,  and  permit  the  free  escape  of  the  con- 
tained water,  which  pours  from  them  over  the  neighboring  laud.  But  rents  and  fissures, 
as  well  as  inequalities  on  the  surfac^  of  the  impervious  oeds,  give  the  water  a  circum- 
scribed course,  and  cause  it  to  issue  in  springs. 

The  water,  as  it  percolates  through  the  earth,  always  becomes  more  or  less  charged 
with  foreign  matter,  owing  to  its  solvent  property.  Carbonate,  sulphate,  and  muriate 
of  lime,  muriate  of  soda,  and  iron,  are  the  most  common  impurities  in  spring- waters; 
magnesia  and  silica  also  frequently  occur.  These  substances,  from  the  evaporation  of 
part  of  the  water,  or  the  escape  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  by  which  so  large  a  quantity  is 
often  held  in  solution,  are  frequently  deposited  on  the  margins  of  the  springs,  or  in  the 
courses  of  the  streams  flowing  from  them.  Such  deponts  are  found  in  all  so-called 
petrifying  springs:  and  the  hot  wells  of  Iceland  and  the  Azores  are  surrounded  with 
basins  formed  of  siliceous  sinter  which  has  been  derived  from  the  water.  When  the 
foreign  ingredients  have  medicinal  qualities,  the  springs  are  known  as  mineral  waters 
(q-v.). 

Springs  are  either  associated  wiUi  the  superficial  strata,  or  rise  from  a  considerable 
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dppth.    SutfoM-tpringg  occur  irheie  the  absorbent  surface-deposits  rest  on  an  impervious 

bed,  which  prievents  the  further  downward 
progress  of  the  water,  oi*  where  the  lieds 
tlirough  which  the  ■water  flows  areiaear  the  sur- 
face, as  shown  In  fig.  1,  wliere  C  and  E  are 
impervious  i3lay-l)edfe,  and  D  is  li  bed  of  sand 
or  gravel,  which  in  the  upper  portion  is  exposed 
on  tlie  Surface,  or  is  Only  Overlaid  by  toose  soil, 
and  after  being  covereci  for  some  aistirtice  hy 
tlie  clay  bed  C,  fuakeS  its  appearance  again  at 
"**•  B',  where  the  valley  fcuts  it  through;  here  th'e 

water  collected  ovm  the  area,  A,  is  discharged.  '  Surf.ide-springs,  depending  as  they  do 
so  directly  on  the'rairi  for  supplies,' are  very  variable'  in  flieamourlt  of  water  Ihet- 
deliver.  They  frequently  fail  entirely  in  tlie  summer,  and  always  after  great  droughts. 
Their  temperature  varies  with  that  of  the  district  where  they  exist,  \xmg  warm  in  sum- 
mer, and  cold  in  winter,  as  they  do  not  penetrate  below  that  plane  in  tne  earth's  crust 
Irfaich  is  a£tect«d  by  the  seasonal  changes  in  temperattire. 

When  the  bed  which  foims  the  reservoir  for  the  spring  is  at  such  a  distance  frorn  the 
surface  as  to  be  beyond  the  zone  of  season  changes,  and  yet  wilbin  that  which  is  influ> 
•need  by  tlie  climate,  the  water  has  a  temperature  equ£ll  to  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
locality  wliere  it  springs.  Such  springs  have  generally  a  large  area  for  the  collection  of 
the  superficial  water,  and  are  consequently  regular  in  tlie  quantity  of  water  they  give 
out.  They  are  brought  to  the  surface  by  means  of  faults.  •  The  celebrated  welj  of  St. 
Winifred  at  Holywell,  in  Fliutsliire,  rises  through  a  fault  in  the  coal  measures.  It  dis- 
cliarges  at  the  rate  of  about  4,400  gallons  per  minute;  being  the  most  copious  spring  jD  £nj<:- 
hind,  and  the  water,  in  its  sboit  course  of  little  more  than  a  mile  to  the  sea,  is  us^  to 
propel  11  mills. 

Most  deep  wells  have  a  lower  origin  than  the  zone  of  <^imate  temperature,  whicb  in 
Britain  is  l)etween  SOOand  800  feet  It  js  well  known  that  a  regular  increase  in  the  tenf- 
pentture  is  observed  after  this  zone  is  passed,  equal  to  1°  of  Fahr.  for  every  55  f^t.  As 
wells  have  a  temperature  corresponding  to  that  of  the  strata  from  which  they  spring,  it 
follows  that  the  deeper  the  spring  the  higher  will  be  its  temperature.  Local  contiinons 
miiy  affect  the  thermal  statC'of  springs,  as  in  tlie  case  of  the  Qeysers  in  tlie  active  vol- 
cddIc  district  in  Iceland,  and  the  warm  springs  nearl^faples;  but  where  no  suc^  local  influ- 
ences exist,  the  dcpthof  the  bed  fi-om  whicm  the  water  comes  may  be  to  some  extent  esti- 
mated by  its  temperature.  Thennal  springs  occur  in  Britain  atHatlork  (66°  Fahr.)  and 
Iluxton  (82")  in  Derbyshire,  at  Batli  (117°)  in  Bomeraet,  and  at  Clifton  (76°)  in  Qloncestcr- 
thire.  Artificial  connnunications  have  been  opened  with  deep-lying  strata,  by  which  the 
water  they  contnin  has  been  brought  to  the  surface,  and  in  these  the  temperature  is  fotuid 
to'increase  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the  bore.  See  Artebias  Wki-i-s-  '  The  mosit 
-remarkable  thermal  Bi»ings  aie  the  Geysers  of  Iceland,  which  are  fully  described  under 
Geyser. 

Intermittent  springs  are  sometiipeB  produced  by  the  ebb  an<J  flow  of  the  tide,  as  at 
Eichmond,  where  the  rise  at  high  %\a1er  is  seen  in  the  wejls  which  fldw  frein  the  arena- 
ceous strata  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames;  and  sometimes  they  depend  on  the  supply  of 
Tiiin-water.  But  there  is  a  kind  of  spring  the  intermittehces  of  which  are  believed  to  be 
owing  to  the  stnicture  of  the  internal  cavities  from  which  the  supply'is  obtained.  A  large 
.  reservoir  is  fid  by  the  rain  percolating  through  the  rock.  It  cbmmunicates  with  tlie  sur- 
face by  a  siphon-shaped  tube.  As  long  as  the  water  in  the  reser^tJir  is  at  a  lower  level 
than  the  arch  of  the  siphon,  no  wafer  can  escape;  but  as  soon  as  it  reaches  its  Ibvel,  the 
whole  of  the  water  in  tlie  cavity  will  be  drawn  off;  the  spring  Win  then  cease,  and  will 
onlv  make  its  appearance  when  sufficient  water  has  accumulated  to  peiteit  the  siphoik 
agiun  to  act.  '  u     ■  .         ■ 

SPRING.  GARDINER,  d.d.,  1785-1878;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  Yale  college,  1806; 
Studied  law  with  judge  Dagget,  New  Haven;  tanght  sch66llwo  yrars  In  Bei-muda; 
admitted  to  the  bar.  New  Haven,  1808;  practiced  a  year;  studied  theology  at  Andover 
theological  seminary,  receiving  calls  while  there  from  the  South  Parish  and  Vtiflf.  street 
churcli,  Boston;  was  licensed  to  preach,  1809;'ord»ined  pastor  of  the  Bridk'PreibyteriSn 
church.  New  York,  1810.  He  declined  the  presidency  of  Hamlltori  and  DartMOuih  cor- 
IfgpR.  Of  his  numerous  publications,  the  following  are  the  most  prominent;  JUsayt  on 
the  Distinguishing  TraiU  of  Chriiiian  CharadteT)  Ffagmenf>  fltrih  Ihe  Study' of  ttPdttor'; 
Obligationi  of  the  WorVi  to  the  Bible;  The  AUraciion  of  ihe  Cross;  The  BOh  not  of  Man; 
The  Power  of  the  Pulpit;  ihe  Merey  Seat;  Firsf  Thitigs;  The  Glor}/  of  Chriit. 

SPRING,  SAMUEL,  d.d.,  1746-1889;  b.  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Princeton  college. 
1771;  licensed  to  preach,  1774;  chaplain  in  continental  arfny,  1775,  and' accompanied 
Arnold's  expedition  to  Canada;  ordained  pastor  of  a  church  at  Newburyport,  1777,  where 
ihe  remained  till  his  death.  He  aided  in  forming  the  Massacliu-setts  missionart- society, 
1799,  of  which  lie  was  president;  was  the  primary  agent  in  the  establishment  ofAndover 
:tbeological  seminary,  and  was  prominent  in  the  organization  of  the  American  board  faft 
1810.    Besides  several  controversial  works,  be  publTsbed  S5  tniscellaneous  discourses. 
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.8PEIHe-SAI.A5G^,  T^{£,  {or  determininff  the  weis^lit  of  bodies,  couekis  of  a  s^ii^g 
in  the  form  of  a  cylindrical  coil,  through  which  passes  freely  a  graduated  bar,  having  f> 
hook  attached  to  its  uudcr  end,  and  a  plate  to  its  upper.  The  spring  is  inclosed  in  an 
oblong  or  oylindrical  box,  quite  closed  except  at  the  bottom,  whwe  there  is  a  bole  just 
large  enough  to  allow  ttie  free  passage  up  and  down  of  the  graduated  bar.  When  the 
instrument  is  to  be  used,  it  is  suspended  by  a  ring  fastened  to  the  upper  part  of  the  box; 
the  weight  to  be  estimated  is  then  hang  on  the  hook,  and  pulls  down  the  rod,  the  button 
or  plate  at  the  top  of  which  compresses  the  helicnl  spring  within  against  the  bottom  of 
the  box;  and  the  graduation  corresponding  to  this  amount  of  oompression  of  the  spring 
is  read  off  at  that  part  of  the  rod  which  just  shows  itself  outside.  In  another  form  of 
the  spring-balance,  known  as  Salter's  balance,  a  brass  index-plate  is  attached  to  the  side 
of  the  box,  and  a  vertical  slit  through  both  plate  and  box  is  made  from  top  to  bottom; 
the  weight  is  in  this  case  read  off  on  the  plate  by  a  pointer  fastened  to  the  spring,  and 
protruding  through  the  slit.  In  a  third  form,  known  as  Martin's  "  index  weighing- 
machiBe,'"'  the  interior  rod,  instead  of  being  graduated,  is  furnisbed  with  a  rack  on  one 
side;  this  rack  moves  a  toothed  wheel  fastened  ou  the  side  of  the  instrument;  and  this 
wheel,  again,  has  at  one  extremity , of  its  axis  a  long  index,  which,  on  the  wbeol  being 
put  in  motion,  traverses  a  circular  dial-plate,  on  which  the  graduations  of  weight  are 
marked.  The  advantage  of  tliis  last  construction  consists  in  the  arrangement  <rf  the 
size  of  yie  toothed  wheel  to  that  of  the  dial  plate,  so  that,  since  the  toothed  wheel  and 
index  make  a  complete  revolution  simultaneously,  a  small  motion  of  the  former  may 
produce  a  large  motion  of  the  latter,  and  the  weight  of  the  body  be  much  more  accu- 
rately read  off  than  can  be  done  directly  ou  the  graduated  rod.  The  spring-balance  has 
one  advantage  over  the  ordinary  balance,  that  it  does  uot  estimate  unknown  weight  b^ 
that  which  is  known,  and  is  therefore  applicable  to  the  determination  of  "  absolute ' 
weight  in  all  latitudes,  at  the  equator  as  well  as  at  the  poles;  but  it  has  the  great  disad- 
yantage  of  being  considerably  aflected  by  cliauge  of  temperature,  the  force  of  the  spring 
to  resist  compression  being  diminished  as  the  temperature  increases  at  the  rate_  of  j^ 
for  each  degree  of  FainenTieit,  and  consequently  tlie  apparent  weights^  of  bodies  must 
be  corrected  in  this  proportion.  Various  other  forms  of  springB,  semi-circular,  ellipti- 
cal, etc.,  are  employed,  instead  of  the  helical  spiral,  in  several  French  balances,  but  in 
other  respects  tiie  instruments  correspond.  The  spring- balance  is  also  called  a  "  dyna- 
mometer," from  its  being  employed  to  indicate  the  intensity  of  the  forces  exerted  by  ani- 
mals or  machines;  for  this  purpose,  it  is  attached  between  the  force  and  its  object,  the 
force  being  applied  to  its  object  ^lely  through  the  medium  of  the  dynamometer. 

SFBIKO'BOK,  AntUope  euehore,  or  An^doreof  euehare,  a  species  of  antelope,  nearly 
allied  to  the  gazelles,  very  abundant  in  south  Africa.  It  is  an  extremely  beauUful 
creature,  of  graceful  form  and  fine  colors.  It  is  larger  than  the  roebuck,  and  its  neck 
arid  linibs  much  longer  and  more  deUoate.  The  general  color  is  fulvous  brown  on  the 
upper  parts,  pure  white  beneath,  the  colors  separated  on  the  flanks  by  a  broad  band  of 
deep  vinous  red.  The  whole  head  is  while,  except  a  broad  brown  band  on  each  si^e 
from  the  eye  to  the  mouth,  and  a  brown  spot  in  the  center  of  the  face.  Two  curious 
folds  of  skin  ascend  from  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  terminate  near  the  middle  of  the  back; 
they  are  usually  closed,  but  open  out  when  tlie  animal  is  bounding,  and  disclose  a  large 
triangular  white  space  which  is  otherwise  concealed.  The  springbok  derives  its  name 
from  the  prodigious  leaps  which  it  takes  either  when  alarmed  or  in  play,  often  to  tii«  . 
height  of  7  ft.,  and  sometiimes  of  13  or  18  ft  Ite  ordinary  residence  is  in  the  karroos  or 
arid  sandy  plains;  but  when  all  pasture  there  is  bnrned  up,  immeose  herds  congregate 
together,  and  migraba  to  more  fertile  regions,  often  devastating  the  fields  of  the  colo- 
nist. Ur.  Fringle  speaks  of  seeing  the  country  near  the  Little  Fish  river  specked  wi^ 
them  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  estimates  the  number  in  sight  at  once  as  not  less 
than  35,000  or  30,000.  Capt.  Cumming  describes  a  still  more  extraordinary  scene,  a  v«st 
liecd  pouring  tiirough  an  opening  among  hills,  in  one  living  mass,  half,  a  mile  in  breadth, 
and  so  oontinuing  for  hours  together.  So  dense  are  these  herds  sometimes  in  thfi.r 
migratioBS  that  the  lion  or  the  leopard,  which  ordinarily  hangs  on  their  skirts  with  a 
view  to  prey,  is  taken  prisoner,  and  cwnpelled  to  march  along  in  the  midst.  The 
Strongest  animals  are  generally  foremost,  but  when  satiated  with  food  they  fall  behind, 
and  others,  hongry  and  active,  take  their  place.  When  taken  young,  the  springbok  is 
'  easily  tamed,  and  becomes  very  familiar,  troublesome,  and  tricky. 

BFSHreZS.     See  Arch. 

BPBDIOEIt,  a  kind  of  dog,  regarded  as  a  variety  of  the  spaniel  (q.v.).  It  is  small, 
elegant,  usually  white,  with  red  spots,  black  nose  and  palate,  long  pendent  ears,  and 
small  head.  Its  aspect  is  verv  lively*  and  its  manners  equally  so.  It  is  used  by  sports- 
men for  raising  game  in  thick  and  thorny  coverts.  There  are  several  breeds  or  sub- 
varieties. 

SPBIXOFIEU),  the  capital  of  Illinois,  is  bnilt  on  a  vast  prairie,  near  the  middle  of 
the  statp,  188  m.  s  w.  of  Chicago,  at  the  intersection  of  four  railway  lines.  It  is  regu- 
larly laid  out  with  broad  streets  and  gardens,  which  have  given  it  the  name  of  the 
"flower  city."  The  state  house,  built  in  a  great  central  square,  is  the  principal  archi- 
tectural ornament.   It  is  also  the  seat  of  (he  Ulinois  state  university,  and  has  23  churches, 
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6  newspapers,  4  banks,  with  foundries  and  flouring-mUla,  and  is  tbe  entrepdt  of  a  rich 
agricultural  country.    Pop.  '70,  17,864 

SPRINOFIELD  (cuUe),  a  city  and  co.  seat  of  Sangamon  co.,  111. ;  the  junction  of  the 
SpriDgfleld  and  North-western,  the  Chicago  and  Alton,  and  the  Toledo,  Wabsah  and 
Western  niilroads;  pop.  '80,  19,746.  The  city  is  laid  out  in  regular  squares  l}y  broad 
streets;  in  the  center  is  a  public  square  containing  the  county  court-house.  Near  by 
is  the  state  capitol,  a  magnilicent  building,  costing  |6,000,000.  Other  public  buildings 
are  the  state  arseuul  and  post-office.  In  the  beautiful  Oak  Ridge  cemetery  the  remains 
uf  Abraham  Lincoln,  lung  a  resident  of  SpringHeld,  rest  beneath  a  magnilicent  monu- 
ment, dedicated  Oct.  16, 1874,  and  costing  over  $200,000.  Tiie  city  charter  was  obtained 
in  1840,  and  it  lias  been  the  seat  of  state  government  since  1837.  There  are  6  flour  mills, 
4  foundries,  manufactories  of  iron  and  of  woolen  goods,  of  paper,  of  watches,  carriagus, 
furniture,  blinds,  etc.  There  are  also  large  railroad  repair  and  machine  shops.  Large 
quantities  of  bituminous  coal  are  foimd  near  the  city.  The  city  is  governed  by  a  mayor 
and  a  board  of  18  aldermen,  8  from  each  ward.  There  are  6  bauk^,  an  insurance  com- 
pany, 23  churches,  2  colleges,  gas  and  water  works,  8  daily,  4  weeldy,  and  1  monthly 
periodicals,  and  CTpublic  scliools. 

SFBIKOPIELS,  a  city  of  Massachusetts,  U.S.,  on  the  e.  bank  of  Connecticut  river,  98 
m.  w.-by-s.  of  Boston.  It  is  the  seat  of  many  important  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, which  are  supplied  with  water-power  by  the  falls  of  Mill  river,  and  among  which 
are  the  U.  S.  armory,  employing  about  700  men  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  rifles  and 
carbines;  foundries,  manufactories  of  machinery,  cotton-presses,  steam  engines,  fire- 
engines,  locomotive  wheels,  railway-carriages,  india-rubber  goods,  etc.  At  the  immense 
station-bouse  of  Springfield  four  important  lines  of  railway  meet.  There  is  a  large  city 
hall,  26  churches,  city  library  and  museum,  high  school,  82  other  schools,  6  banks,  and 
8  daily  and  2  weekly  newspapers.  The  town,  one  of  the  finest  in  New  England,  was 
settled  in  1635.    Pop.  '70,  26,708. 

SPRINOFIELD  (flnte).  a  city  and  co.  seat  of  Hampden  co.,  Mass.,  Is  the  junction  of 
tbe  New  Haven,  Hartford  ana  Springfield,  the  Boston  and  Albany,  the  Connecticut 
rirer,  the  New  York  and  New  England,  the  Springfield  and  New  London,  and  the 
Springfield  and  North-eastern  railroads;  188  m.  n.n.e.  of  New  York,  and  102  m.  e.s.e.  of 
Albany;  pop.  '80, 88,840;  gain  from  1870, 6,687.  Sprmgfleld  was  settled  in  1685  by  emi- 
grants from  Rosbunr,  and  was  at  first  called  Agawan^  changed  to  Springfield  in  1640, 
after  the  name  of  the  English  estate  of  the  ^rst  magistrate,  William  Pynchon  (q.v.). 
"The  city  charter  was  obtained  in  1852,  and  the  place  owes  its  growth  to  the  construction 
of  the  many  railroads  which  now  center  there.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  pleaa- 
ant  Connecticut  valley  scenery,  has  a  broad  and  handsome  avenue  and  business  street, 
and  large  numbers  of  old  elms,  maples,  and  other  shade  trees.  The  armory  is  situated 
on  Arsenal  hill  in  a  park  of  72  acres.  In  the  arsenal  are  constantly  stored  275,000  stand 
of  arms,  of  which  Longfellow  speaks: 

This  Is  the  Arsenal.    From  floor  to  ceOlng, 
Lilce  a  huge  organ,  rise  the  bomlsbed  anna. 

During  the  rebellion  about  $12,000,000  were  expended  here,  and  the  works  were  run 
nig^t  and  day.  The  best  view  of  the  city  may  be  obtained  from  the  hill.  Among  Uie 
more  important  manufacturing  firms  are:  Smith  A  Wesson  (revolvers),  the  Wason  car 
company,  tbe  Ames  manufacturing  company  (silver,  bronzes,  etc.),  the  Power's  paper 
company,  and  the  Morgan  envelope  company;  other  manufactures  are  of  ci^rs, Jeweby, 
byttons,  bricks,  cloth,  tools,  pumps,  steam  engines,  gas  machines,  etc.  The  Ck>nnecti- 
cttt  is  crossed  here  by  4  bridges,  one  of  which  is  the  double-tmcked  iron  bridge  of  the 
Boston  and  Albany  railroad.  'Tbe  citv  is  lighted  by  j^s  and  supplied  with  water  from  a 
reservoir  containing  over  2,000,000,<X)0  gallons.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  board  of 
aldermen  (one  from  each  of  the  8  wards)  and  common  council.  Among  the  public 
buildings  of  note  are  the  free  library  (40.0()0  vols.,  costing  $100,000  and  containing  also 
a  museum  of  natural  hLstory),  the  city  hall,  th«  court  house  (a  fine  granite  structure),  tl<« 
high  school,  and  several  costly  and  beautiful  churchea.  In  all  there  are  26  churches,  10 
banks,  of  which  3  are  savings  banks,  4  weekly  and  8  daily  papers,  one  of  the  latter  of 
national  reputation,  two  monthlies,  8  insurance  companies,  and  26  schools.  Webster's 
great  dictionary  for  many  years  hais  been  published  here  The  hotels  of  this  city  have 
been  favorites  with  travelers. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a  city  and  co.  seat  of  Oreene  co..  Mo.,  on  Wilson  creek,  and  tbe 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  railroad;  100  m.  8.w.  of  St.  Louis;  pop.  '70,  6,555,  since  greatly 
increased.  The  city  is  situated  on  an  elevated  plain;  was  incorporated  in  1881.  and  dur- 
ing the  rebellion  was  in  the  possession  of  the  federal  and  confederate  forces,  alternately. 
Tliere  are  4  floiirin.'r-mills,  2  iron-foundries,  2  wagon-factories,  and  cotton  and  woolen 
goods  are  manufactured.  Here  is  Drury  coIleKe,  a  small  but  well-organized  Congrega- 
tional institution,  founded  in  1878.  There  are  2  hotels,  3  banks,  several  schools,  1  daily 
and  8  weekly  newspapers,  and  18  churches 

SPRTSQTtEXJt,  a  t.  of  Ohio,  on  Lagonda  creek  and  Mad  river.  48  m.  w.  of  Colum 
bus.    It  contahis  20  churcLes,  the  Wittenberg  (Lutheran)  college,  1.  daily  and  5  weck^ 
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newspapers,  8  banks,  fioaring-mills,  iron-foundries,  woolen  and  paper  mills,  extenstve 
railway  connections,  and  a  large  trade  in  com,  cattle,  and  hogs.    Pop.  '70,  12,058. 

BPRINOFIBLD  (ante),  a  city  and  co.  seat  of  Clark  co.,  Ohio;  situated  on  tlie  Athkntic 
•nd  Oreat  Western,  the  Cincinnati,  Sandusky,  and  Cleveland,  and  other  railroads;  about 
80  in.  n.e.  of  Cincinnati,  and  iO  m.  s.w.  of  CiolumbuB;  pop.  '80,  20,729.  By  its  railroads 
8i>ringfield  has  connection  with  all  the  surrounding  country,  and  is  a  great  center  for 
shipping  wheat,  corn,  and  flour;  also  swine  and  cattle.  'There  is  ample  water-power, 
ana  the  manufacturing  establishments  are  many  and  varied.  -  There  are  iron-foundries, 
machine  shops,  flouring-mills,  and  paper,  tools,  liuseed  oil,  plows,  and  many  other 
things  are  produced.  'The  number  of  mowers  and  reapers  produceid  yearly  has  been 
estimated  at  80,000.  There  is  a  free  library  (4,600  vols.),  0  schools,  an  academy,  4 
national  banks,  2  dailies,  5  weekly  aud  2  monthlv  periodicals,  and  20  churches.  Spring- 
field is  the  seat  of  the  Wittenberg  (Lutheran)  college,  founded  in  1846,  and  now  having 
about  170  students  and  a  library  of  6,000  volumes. 

■PBIHGB,  Mechanicai.,  are  rerr  variously  constructed  for  different  purposes.  The 
simplest  form  of  spring  is  a  piece  of  elastic  metal  wire,  rolled  on  a  mandrel,  so  as  to  form 
a  continuous  single  cylindrical  coil  of  any  length  needed.  Clock  and  watch  springs  are 
made  in  flat  coils,  thin  bands  of  steel  being  used.  The  balanee-tpring  of  watches  is, 
however,  made  of  fine  wire  often  thinner  tlian  hair.  Coach-springs  ara  formed  of  a  series 
of  curved  narrow  plates  of  steel  of  different  sizes,  placed  one  over  the  other,  the  largest 
being  at  the  bottom,  and  the  others  in  regular  succession  according  to  size,  the  whole 
being  held  together  with  nuts  and  screws.  These  are  some  of  the  commonest  forma,  but 
Teiy  many  others  are  in  use. 

miT  (iip7iet,  Dutch ;  old  English  verb,  aprit,  to  sprout  or  spring  out)  means  a  pole  or 
spar.  The  word  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  compound,  bowsprit,  which  explains 
itself.  When  used  alone,  a  sprit  is  a  diagonal  vara  for  sustainmg  a  quadrilateral 
(usually  square)  fore-and-aft  sail.  The  sprit's  hcrl  is  held  on  the  mast  in  a  ring  of  rope, 
called  a  "snotter,"  and  its  head  reaches  to  the  after  upper  corner  of  the  sail.  The  sail 
thus  extended  is  a  spritsail,  and  is  frequently  employed  in  boats.  | 

8PB0AT,  Ebedbzer,  1762-1805;  b.  Middleboro,  Mass.;  called  by  the  Indians  Bifi 
Buckeye;  entered  the  army  with  the  rank  of  capt,  1775;  rose  through  successive  gradps 
to  be  rieut.col.  commanding  2d  Mass.  regiment.  He  led  his  command  through  the  battles 
of  Trenton,  Princeton,  and  Monmouth  under  brig.gen.  Glover;  was  appointed  by  gen. 
Steuben  brigade  inspector.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  took  up  his  residence  ns  a  sur- 
veyor in  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  he  married  a  daughter  of  commodore  Whipple.  He 
was  land-surveyor  of  Ohio  in  1766;  one  of  the  founders  of  Marietta  in  1788-  ool.  of 
militia  and  sheriff  for  14  years. 

BFBXrCE.    See  Fib. 

BFXirCE,  Essence  of,  aud  8PB170E-BSXB.  Tlie  essence  of  q>ruce  is  obtained  by 
boiling  the  green  tops  of  the  Jblack  spruce  (abiu  nigra)  in  water,  and  then  concentrating 
the  decoction  by  another  boiling  without  the  spruce  tope.  The  young  shoots  of  this  flr, 
like  most  others  of  its  family,  are  coated  with  a  resinous  exudation,  which  is  dissolved 
in  the  water.  The  beer  is  made  b^  adding  the  essence  of  spruce  to  water  in  which 
sugar  or  treacle  has  been  dissolved,  in  the  proportion  of  about  4  oz.  of  essence  nf  spruce 
to  10  Ibe.  of  sugar,  or  3  qts.  of  treacle,  and  10  or  11  gals,  of  water,  with  about  half  a  pint 
of  yeast.  Various  spices  are  used  for  flavoring.  A  similar  tieverage  is  made  largely  in 
the  n.  of  Europe  from  the  buds  of  the  Norway  spruce  (abie$  eiceMa),  and  is  known  as' 
black  beer,  that  of  Dantzic  being  the  most  famous.  The  anti-scorbutic  beer  of  the  Rus- 
sian army  pharmacopceia  is  made  by  mixing  spruce  tops  and  fresh  horse-radish  root  with 
common  beer,  ginger,  and  eafomtM  aromatieui  being  added  for  flavoring,  and  after  fer- 
mentation a  little  cream  of  tartar,  tincture  of  mustard,  and  proof  spirit. 

■PTnXZIE,  in  the  law  of  Eicotland,  is  the  taking  away  of  the  movable  goods  in  the 
possession  of  another  against  his  will,  and  without  any  legal  authority.    Whenever  a 

Spuilzie  baa  been  committed,  an  action  of  damages  may  be  brought  against  the  wrong- 
oer,  not  only  for  restoration  of  the  goods,  but  for  all  the  profits  which  the  owner  might 
Iiave  made  with  the  goods  in  the  meantime.  This  action  must  be  brought  within  three 
years,  but  the  action  for  ordinary  damages  may  be  brought  within  40  years. 

fFmonrO-HOVSES  are,  in  the  law  of  England,  the  private  houses  of  the  bailiffs,  who 
mav  detain  there  a  debtor  who  has  been  arrested  for  aebt  for  24  hours,  to  admit  of  his 
or  his  friends'  arranging  to  settle  tlie  debt;  and  the  name  is  derived  from  the  extortion 
often  practiced  in  this  state  on  the  debtor. 

8FVB,  an  apparatus  fastened  to  the  heel  of  a  horseman,  for  goading  the  horse.  It  is 
inuch  less  used  than  fonnerly.  All  cavalry  soldiers  wear  spurs;  but  their  use,  except  in 
the  heat  of  an  actual  charge,  is  discouraged  as  much  as  possible.  In  the  days  of  chivalry, 
the  use  of  the  spur  was  Umited  to  knights,  and  it  was  among  the  emblems  of  knighthood. 
To  win  his  spurs,  was  for  a  young  man  to  earn  knif^th(x>d  by  gallant  conduct.  The 
degradation  of  a  knight  involved  the  hacking  off  of  his  spurs;  and  the  serving  l)efore  a 
knight  of  a  pair  of  spurs  on  a  dish,  was  a  strong  hint  by  his  host  that  he  had  outstayed 
his  welcome. 
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SFJIXOZ,  JEFupJioiiia,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  euphorhineea,  having  mo- 
neeciduB  naked  flowers,  the  male  flowers  membranous,  and  surrounding  a  tricoccous 
stalked  female  flower,  the  whole  placed  within  a  cup-shaped  involucre.  The  fruit  has 
three  valves  and  tlu-ee  cells,  the  cells  one-seeded,  ana  bursting  elastically.  The  species 
4re  venr  numerous,  natives  of  warm  and  temperate  climates,  mostly  herbaoeous,  but 
some  of  them  woodv.  About  13  species  are  nati-ves  of  Britain.  All  contain  a  xesinous 
milky  juice,  which  in  most  is  very  acrid. 

8f  VSOE-LAinCBI..    S^  DAFHim. 

BPTTBQEOIT,  CuAKLEp  Haddon,  a  celebrated  preacher,  was  b.  at  Kelvedon,  Essex, 
in  1834'.  Intended  by  his  family  for  the  office  of  att  Independent  minister,  his  own  sym- 
pathies drew  iiim  toward  ^he  Baptists,  wliose  connection  he  joined  in  1850.  He  became 
at  once  an  active  tract-distribulor  and  school-teacher;  and,  removing  to  Cambridge  in 
1851,  began  to  deliver  cottage  sermons  in  the  neighborhood.  The  popularity  of  the 
"boy-preacher"  was  almost  mimediately  established;  and  at  the  age  of  18  he  had  charge 
of  a  small  Baptist  congregation  in  the  village  of  'Waterbeach.  In  1854  he  entered  upon 
the  pastorate  of  the  New  Park  street  cliapol,  London,  where  his  preaching  proveo  so 
attractive,  that,  in  two  years'  time,  tiie  building  had  to  be  greatly  enlarged.  His  hear- 
ers continuing  to  increase,  the  Surrey  music  hall  was  for  some  time  eng::ged  for  iiis  use; 
and  finally  his  foUower«  built  for  him  his  well-known  "Taliernacle,"  in  Newiugton 
Butts,  opened  in  1861.  Tlie  evangelistic  and  philanthropic  agencies  iu  connection  with 
this  immense  cliapel  comprise  the  Stockwell  orphanage,  of  which  Spurgeon  is  president; 
a  pastor's  college,  where  hundreds  of  young  men  are  trained  for  the  ministry  under  Spur- 
geon's  care;  the  Golden  lane  mission,  etc.  Spurgeon  continues  to  preach  in  the  taber- 
nacle  every  Sunday  to  thousands  of  hearers.  His  sermons  bave  been  published  weekly 
since  1854,  and  yearly  volumes  have  been  issued  since  1856.  They  have  had  an  enor- 
idouB  circulation,  ana  many  of  them  have  been  translated  into  various  languages.  He 
has  also  written  John  Ploughman's  Talk;  Morning  by  Morning,  Beetling  by  hzeidng;  lits 
Treasury  of  David;  Lectures  to  my  Students;  The  Sgtint  and  tlie  Saviour,  etc. ;  and  since 
1865  he  has  edited  a  monthly  magazine,  the  Sieord  and  tlie  Troieel. 

aPTTSK  HilAI),  the  name  given  to  l^e  extreme  point  of  a  long,  low,  narrow,  and 
shingly  peninsula  in  the  s.e.  of  Yorkshire,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  24  m.  8.e.  of 
Hull.  "Two  light-houses  have  been  built  here,  one  of  which  is  in  lat.  58°  34'  7  n.,  and 
long.  0"  7'  2"  east. 

SF'UEBIT,  Sperguh,  a  genus  of  plants  which  has  been  variously  ranked  by  botanist^ 
iq  the  natural  orders  caryophyllem,  Uleeebraeem,  and  erassulncem.  The  species  ai« 
annuals,  dichotomousl^  branched,  or  with  whorled  branches;  their  leaves  linear-filiform, 
19  clustered  who;-ls,  with  m^D^b^anaceous  srtipules;  tlie  flowers  in  terminal  divaricating 
coiymlra.  The  flowers  have  a  calyx  of  five  sepals,  five  white  petals,  five  or  ten  stamens, 
and  Ave  styles;  the  capsule  is  five-valved,  with  numerous  round  seeds,  surrounded  'vrith 
a  membranous  border.  CJommon  Spckrkt,  or  Yarr  {8.  nrBensis).  is  plentiful  in  com- 
flelcls,  especially  on  light  stony  or  sandy  soils  in  Britain  and  most  parts  of  Buropc.  In 
some  parts  of  Europe  a  larger  variety  is  frequently  sown  for  fodder,  and  is  much  reliriied 
by  cattle. 

SPirtlZHim,  JoHA>'H  Gabpar.  a  German  physician  and  phrenologist,  was  b.  near 
Treves,  Deo.  31, 1776.  'While  studying  medicine  at  "Vienna  he  was  introduced  to  Dr.  P. 
3.  Gall  (q.v.),  whose  pupil,  and  iafterw.ird  colleague,  he  became,  in  investigating  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  brain  (see  Phrenoloot),  in  lecturing  on  the  subject,  and 
in  writing  for  the  press.  In  1807  they  settled  in  Paris,  but  parted  in  1818;  and  next  year 
Spui-zheim  came  to  England,  where  he  published  The  Physiognomical  ^stem  ofDr:  OaU 
and  ^unJieim  (Lond.  1815),  Outlines  of  the  same  (1815),  and  a  treatise  on  Insanity  (IWh. 
T)ie  first  of  these  works  having  been  severely  handled  by  Dr.  John  Gordon  in  no.  ^  of 
fhe  Edinburgh  Review,  Spurzheim  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  and,  in  the  lecture-room  of 
his  critic,  demonstrated  the  reality  of  the  anatomical  discoveries  which  had  been  denied 
hnd  ridiculed.  To  the  same  and  other  opponents,  he  replied  in  An  Examination  of  t/ie 
Ubjeetions  made  in  Britain  against  the  Doctrines  of  Qall  and  Spurzheim  (Edinburgh,  1817). 
It  was  about  this  time,  and  under  his  tuition,  that  George  Combe  (q.v.)  became  a  student 
of  phrenology.  ■  After  lecturing  in  many  British  and  Irish  cities,  Spurzheim  returned, 
in  1817,  to  Paris;  but  from  1835  till  his  death  he  resided  much  in  England,  teaching  and 
defending  his  opinions  in  lectures  and  books.  In  1882  he  went  to  Amerira  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  began  his  labors  at  Boston,  but  was  cut  off  by  fever  on  ^ov.  19  in  that 
year.  Besides  the  English  works  alceady  mentioned,  he  wrote:  Elementary  PriMxji(«$ 
of  Education  (Edinburgli.  1831;  2d  ed.,  Lond.  1838;  French  translation,  Paris,  ISSS); 
Phrenology  (Lond.  1825);  PhUosophieal  Principles  of  Phrenology  (1825);  Phr«»olog]f  if^ 
QonneeUon  ^nth  the  Study  of  Physiognomy  (1820);  Anatomy  of  the  Brain  (1826),  aupple- 
inented  in  1829  by  an  appendix,  with  Bemarki  on  Cluirles  Bell's  Animadversions  on  Phre- 
nology; Outlinesof  Phrenology  (l9S,T);iiDA  Sketch  of  the  Natural  Laws  of  Man  (\^SS^.  Some 
of  these  were  reprinted  at  Boston.  His  Frcuch  works  (besides  those  written  jointly  wiUi 
Gall)  are:  Obs.  sur  la  Fblie  (Paris,  1818);  Oba.  sur  la  Phrenologie  (1818);  E-wti  Ph^oi^- 
phique  sur  la  Nature  Morale  et  Intellectuelle  de  V Homme  (1830);  and  Mamiel  de  Phrinoiogia 
(1833).  See  Phren.  Jeiir.,  vol.  yiii.  p.  138;  For.  Quart.  Rev.,  vol.  ii.  p.  15;  Memoir qf  Spmn- 
heim,  by  A.  Carmichael  (Dublin,  1833);  and  Combe's  System  of  Phrenology. 
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8PUTTEN  DUYVIL  OREEE,  the  cliaqnel  through  which  the  Hudson  .river  pfws^ 
into  the  Harlem  rivt^r,  and  thence  into  Long  Island  sound.  Its  8.  margin  is  the  n^  shone 
ofManhattan  island,  and  it  is  included  within  the  limits  of  Ke'yr  York  city.  Being  nar- 
row and  subject  to  sudden  flaws  of  wind,  in  fojnier  times  it  lyaa  thought  to  he>  .B^yexp 
trial  of  a  sailing-master's  skill  to  attempt  to  .C!\try  a  vessel  through.  The  name  is  'said  to 
be  derived  from  an  oath  of  an  old  Dutch  ship-master  that  he  would  nmke  tlie  passage 
t »  «ptfe  <^  tiie  detU.  ' 

8FZ',  in  war,  is  a  useful  but  not  highly  honored  auxiliary,  employed  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  au  enemy's  affairs,  and  of  his  intended  operations.  Spies  have  been  lised  In  all 
wars  from  the  time  when  Moses  sent  Joshua  on  such  a  purpose  to  the  present  time.  Tlicir 
employment  is  quite  recognized  by  the  law  of  nations  as  interpreted  by  GrotiuB,  Yattd, 
and  l^rt^ens;  nor  is  it  held  to  be  any  dishonor  to  a  general  to  avail  himself  of  tlieir  ser- 
vices. On  the  other  hand,  the  spy  himself  is  looked  up<m  as  nn  outlaw,  and  one  devoid 
of  houor.  If  taken  by  the  enemy,  lie  is  put  to  death  ignominiously  and  without  mercy. 
As,  however,  the  calfang  is  so  dungeroiu,  and  so  little  redounds  to  honor,  it  is  never  pur- 
missible  fur  a  general  to  compel  by  threats  any  person,  whether  of  his  own  or  the  hostile 
party,  to  act  as  spy;  but  he  is  at  liberty  to  accept  all  such  services  when  proffered.  A 
spy  Is  well  paid,  lest  he  betray  his  employer.  In  tlie  British  army  spies  ore  usually  con- 
'troiled  by  the  quartermaster-general.  Martial  law,  though  distinct  enough  in  order- 
ing the  death  of  a  spy,  is  not  clear  in  defining  what  constitutes  a  spy.  A  man — not  of 
the  enemy — within  the  enemy's  lines,  and  iu  the  eneiuy's  uniform,  would  presumably  bo 
a  spy.  If  in  civil  dress,  and  uuable  to  give  a  good  account  of  himself,  his  cliauce  of 
haiigingwould  be  considerable;  but  if  found  In  one  camp  in  the  uniform  of  the  opposite 
side,  he  may  not  be  treated  otherwise  than  as  a  prisouer  of  war,  or  at  least  as  a  {ieserter 
from  the  eneihy. 

Both  as  regards  honor  ond  penalties,  it  would  seem  that  jspies  ought  in  fairness  to  be 
divided  into  two  classes — first,  those  who  betray  their  own  country  to  an  enemy;  sec- 
ondly, those  who,  being  enemies,  contrive  surreptitiously  to  obtaiu  information  by  pene- 
trating into  the  opposing  army.  The  first  class  are  traitors  of  a  deep  dye,  fur  whom  no 
ignominious  death  is  too  bad;  but  the  scond  class  are  often  brave  men,  who  dare  much 
iu  the  service  of  their  country.  It  is  unfair  tp  accord  them  the  some  treaUueii,t  ^s  t^e 
traitors. 

SCIVAI)  (diminutive  of  sguadrop)  is  any  small  number  of  men  assembled  for  ths  pur- 
poses of  d^ill  or  insiMCtion.  A  troop  or  company  of  soldiers  aliould  be  divided  into  as 
many  squads  as  there  are  o£9cers  or  sergeants  at  hand  to  drill  them. — The  awkward tqitad 
comprises  recruits  not  yet  fitted  to  take  their  places  in  tlie  regimental  line. 

SQITASBOK  (Ital.  tgwtdra,  from  Lat.  q/uadra,  a  square),  in  military  lan^age,  denotes 
two  troops  of  cavalry.  It  is  the  unit  by  which  the  force  of  cavalry  with  an  aymy  h 
always  computed.  Three  or  four  sqnadrons  cmistitute  a  re^ment.  'The  actual  sttvngtb 
of  a  squadron  varies  of  course  with  that  of  the  component  troops;  but  it  raogM'  f^m 
120  to  200  sabers. 

In  naval  affairs  a  squadron  is  a  section  of  a  fleet,  and  constitutes  the  command  of  a 
junior  flag-ofBcer  or  commodore. 

SaiTALVB  AND  SQ17ALIDJE.    See  Shark. 

SQUAXIPEinncS.    Bee  Ckstodostid.S. 

BQVAKE,  in  military  evolutions,  is  the  forming  of  a  body  of  men  into  a  rectangular 
figure,  with  several  ranks  or  rows  of  men  facing  on  each  'side.  With  men  of  ordinnry 
firmness  a  square  should  resist  the  charges  of  the  heaviest  bdrse.  The  formation  is  not 
new,  for  a  Grecian  syntagma  was  a  solid  square  of  16  men  in  every  direction;  biit  \A 
modern  warfare  the  solid  square,  having  been  found  cumbrous,  has  been  abandoned  for 
the  hollow  square,  with  officers,  horses,  colors,  etc.,  in  the  center.  The  front  rank  kneels, 
and  the  two  next  stoop,  which  enables  five  ranks  of  men  to  maintain  a  rolling  fire  upon 
an  advancing  eneday,  or  to  pour  in  a  murderous  volley  at  close  quarters. 

SQTTAIIE,  in  geometry.     See  Parallblookam. 

SQUASX  and  SQVAitE  SOOT  are  particular  cases  of  involution  and  eedlulioTi  (q.v.),  in 
which  the  second  power  alid  root  are  alone  involved.  The  process  by  which  the  square 
TtK>t  of  a  number  is  obtained  resembles  divisjon,  differing  pnly  by  the  circumstance  tliat 
the  divisor  is  chhnged  at  each  successive  step.  The  rule  adopted  in  arithmetic  is  deduced 
fkfom  algebra  in  the  following  manner:  The  square  of  a  +  6  is  a'  +  2a6  -\-  f,  which  may 
be  writteri  a'  -f-  *(2o  -f-  b);  and  to  find  the  square  root  of  the  latter  we  have  merely  to 
subtract  a  portion  (a*),  taking  care  that  it  be  a  square  number,  and  forming  a  dii4sor 
with  twice  the  square  root  of  this  portipp  (2a)  ipcieased  by  (6)  the  remainder  of  the  root 
(which,  in  arithmetic,  must  be  found  by  trial,  as  in  division),  and  putting  (6)  the  remain- 
der of  the  root  now  found,  in  the  quotient,  proceed  as  in  division.  This  mode  of  obtain- 
ing a  divisor  from  the  part  of  the  root  already  obtained  (a),  and  t)ie  part  n<>xt'  to  be 
o>|t>tained  (i),  and  employing  it,  must  bo.  repeated  till  the  whole  square  root  is  found. 
In  the  extraction  of  the  square  root  in  arithmetic  it  is  assumed  that  the  squares  ^f  the 
nine  digits  are  known,  and  also  that  the  square  of  a  number  contains  either  twice,  or  one 
les?  than  twice,  as  many  digits  as  the  pumber  itself  Qontains.  the  former  being  the  case 
when  the  square  number  has  an  «m»  number  of  digits,  the  latter  when  the  wijaber  of 
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digits  is  odd.  By  dividing,  tbcn,  a  number  into  periods  of  two  figures  each,  we  can  at 
once  see  how  many  digits  its  root  contaicB.  To  illustrate  the  method  of  operation 
adopted  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  let  the  square  root  of  128,881  be  required;  remem 
berlng  that  Uie  square  of  a -|- & -I- e  is  a* -f- 2a6 -^  i*  4- 2(a  4- 6)e -I- e* : 

12,88.81(300  +  80  (or  3S0)  +  9  =  8M  o  =  800  14,88,81(800  =  a 

(o»=) 800"=  WOOD       o  +  6(ora  +  6)+o  800         gOMO     SO -=  6 

88881  aa  +  6  =  6B0  )8S8Bi     A 

(Sab  +  »*:=)8x800XSO  +  80>s=  88600  JO         88500    SU 

(S(o  +  6)c  +  c«i                                   6S81  8(o+6)+c  =  TO9          )«a81 
8X»80X»+I>»                            =    ^                                                                                           ^ 

In  the  common  arithmetical  mode  the  zeros  are  omitted,  and  we  subtract  frora  12  the 
square  nearest  to  it,  not  recognizing  the  portion  of  the  root,  8,  as  more  than  a  digit  of 
units  till  the  next  period,  88,  has  been  brought  down  for  the  second  step,  when  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  8  is  at  least  8  tens,  and  consequently  the  6  in  the  divisor  represents  60; 
similarly,  it  is  only  at  the  commencement  of  the  third  step  tliat  we  find  the  6  to  repre- 
sent 60,  and  the  8,  800,  A  comparison  of  the  above  examples  will  show  the  agreement 
and  difference  between  the  two  modes. 

SQXTAKE-FIESCEI),  in  heraldry,  a  term  used  to  designate  a  charge  perforated  with  a 
square  opening,  so  as  to  show  the  field.  A  cross  square-pierced  is  often  improperly 
confounded  with  a  cross  quarter-pierced,  where  the  intersecting  part  of  tiie  cross  is  not 
nerely  perforated,  but  entirely  removed. 

SQITABXS,  Method  of  Least,  in  astronomy,  the  best  mode  hitherto  discovered  of 
obtaining  the  most  correct  result  from  a  number  of  observations  upon  any  phenomenon. 
These  observations  are  assumed  to  differ  sliglitly  from  each  other,  and  to  be  all  of  equal 
vulue,  that  is,  taken  under  equally  favorable  conditions,  and  with  equal  instruments. 
The  ordiuarv  and  long-establidied  mode  of  approximating  to  the  truth  in  such  cases  is 
by  finding  the  arithmetic  mean,  and  accepting  it  as  the  correct  result:  but  in  all  cases 
where  the  result  required  does  not  come  directly  from  observation,  but  requires  to  lie 
discovered  by  calculation,  this  simple'  and  useful  method  is  inapplicable,  and  that,  uf 
"least  squares,"  which  gives  more  protmble  corrections,  is  adopted.  The  method  is 
.founded  on  a  theorem  which  was  first  propounded  by  Legendre  in  1806,  more  for  the 
sake  of  insuring  uniformity  among  calculators  than  from  any  belief  in  its  intrinsic  value; 
but  it  was  afterward  thoroughly  discussed  and  proved,  by  Ghiuss  and  Laplace,  that  "  if 
the  mean  of  a  qumber  of  distinct  observations  be  to  taken  that  the  sum  of  the  squares 
of  its  differences  from  the  actual  observations  (generally  designated  errort)  shall  be  a 
minimum,  this  mean  will  be,  under  these  circumstances,  the  correctest  obtainable  value." 
The  process  by  which  the  mean  thus  obtained  is  shown  to  be  the  most  trustworthy 
approximation  is  too  long  for  insertion  here ;  but  it  may  not  be  undesirable  to  give  aa 
example  of  the  most  common  form  of  the  method  as  occurring  in  astronomy.  Let  there 
be  a  aeries  of  equations — 

X  =        «-|-  y+2e, 

X.=      8»  +  ay4-5«,  ^ 

X.  =       ^A-   y  +  4e, 

X,  =  -    a;  -j-  8y  4-  3«: 
where  the  unknown  quantities  are  z,  y,  and  s,  connected  by  various  (the  more  the  better) 
equations  with  X,  Xi,  etc.,  quantities  which  must  be  determined  by  actual  observation.  - 
Suppose  the  values  of  the  quantities  thus  found  to  be  8,  6,  21,  and  14,  then,  dnce  by 
hypothesis  all  these  four  observations  are  erroneous,  the  errors  are  8  —  X,  5  —  Xi, 
21 -X,,  14 -X.,  or, 

8  -    w—   y  —  ia, 

6  —  8t  -  2jf  -  Be, 

21  _  4r  —    y  —  4z, 

14  -f   «  -  8»  -  8* 

The  squares  of  these  four  errors  are  now  added  together;  and,  to  find  the  values  of  x,  j/, 
and  t,  which  will  render  this  sum  (call  it  8)  a  minimum,  we  must  differentiate  S  with 
respect  to  x,  y,  and  t  in  turn,  and  putting  each  of  these  partial  differential  coefiSciente 
equal  to  zero,  we  obtain  the  three  equations  —  88  +  37* -f-8y-J-30«  =  0;  —16  +  9x-^ 
l^-f  2Sz  =  0,  and  —  157  +  80«  +  25y  -f  54z  =  0;  from  which  the  most  trustworthy 
values  of  x,  y,  and  s  can  be  found  by  common  algebra. — For  a  full  view  of  the  whole 
of  this  subject,  see  a  paper  by  Mr.  Ellis  in  the  Cami>pdge  Traniaetion*,  voL  Till. 

BQTTABH.    See  Gourd. 

SQUASH  BUG,  a  hemipteroiis  insect  which  infests  sojuash,  pumpkin,  and  other  like 
plants.  It  belongs  to  the  family  eoreidm,  and  is  about  six-teuths  of  an  inch  long  and 
about  half  as  broad ;  rusty  black  above,  dingy  ocher  yellow  beneath.  It  emits  a  strong 
and  offensive  odor,  which  is  supposed  to  be  due  tb  the  presence  of  organic  formates  in 
the  seci'etions.  It  passes  the  winter  in  crevices  and  holes,  in  a  torpid  state,  and  when 
the  squash  vines  put  forth  a  few  rough  leaves  in  the  spring,  it  collects  beneath  them  and 
lays  eggs,  which  it  fastens  in  clusters  to  the  under  side.  Another  kind,  the  striped 
squash  bug,  is  a  coleoptcroua  insect,  iiabrotliiea  vitteUa.  It  is  much  smaller  but  more 
destrtMtive. 
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749  SSSiS: 

SQTTATTEBS,  the  name  given  in  the  Auatralian  colimies  to  the  sheep-farmers  who 
occupy  the  unsettled  lauds  as  sheep-runs  under  lease  from  goTemment  8&d  Nk  w  South 
Walbs,  Victobia. 

SQUID.     See  CAi.AXAJtT,  ante. 

8VHE&,  Eprrajm  Okobqe,  ll.d.,  American  author  and  archaeologist,  was  b.  at 
Betbleliem,  N.  Y.,  June  17,  1821.  In  his  youth,  he  was  a  school-t«acher  and  engineer, 
and  in  1840  was  editor  of  T/ie  Meehanie,  at  Albany;  in  1848,  of  the  Hartford  Journal; 
and  in  1844,  of  the  Seioto  Oautte,  in  Ohio.  His  attention  being  attracted  to  the  antiqui- 
ties of  the  Scioto  valley,  he  made  an  exploration  of  similar  monum«^ts  through  llie 
Mississippi  valley,  an  account  of  wbich  was  published  in  1848,  forming  the  first  volume 
of  the  Bnathtonian  OontrSnitiom  to  Knowledge.  He  made  similar  explorations  in  New 
York  and  Conaecticut;  and  on  being  appointed  charge  d'affaires  to  Oaut«mala  and  otUa 
states  of  Central  America,  he  used  his  official  position  as  a  means  of  making  extensive 

fcographical  and  archseological  explorations  in  those  interesting  regions.  On  visiting 
luropein  1851,  he  was  honored  with  the  gold  medal  of  the  French  geographical  society, 
and  made  a  member  of  other  learned  societies.  Returning  to  America  (1853),  he  sur- 
veyed a  railway  route  through  Honduras,  and  drew  up  the  treaty  between  tbat  country 
and  England  for  the  retrocession  of  the  Bay  islands.  Among  his  works  are— iVifatra- 
gua :  U*  People,  Scenery,  Ancient  Mbnumenlt,  and  Proposed  Inter-oceanie  Canal  (1863); 
The  Serpent  Symbol,  or  WoreHp  of  the  Beeiprocal  Prindplei  of  Nature  in  America  (1863); 
Notes  on  Central  America  (1854);  WaikTia,  or  Adventures  on  the  Mosquito  Shore  (1855); 
Question  Anglo- Amerieaine  (1858);  The  Stales  of  Cemirci  America  i^^T);  the  report  of 
the  Honduras  survey  (1859);  a  work  on  tropical  fibers  (1861);  Bondwas  1870;  Peru 
(1876);  articles  in  the  Snelyclopadia  Sriiannica;  etc. 

BQiriLI,  Seilla,  a  genus  of  bulbous-rooted  plants  of  the  natural  order  LOiaeeiM,  nearly 
allied  to  hyacinths,  onions,  etc.,  and  having  a  spreading  perianth,  stamens  shorter  than 
the  perianth,  smooth  filaments,  a  3-parted  ovary,  and  a  8-coruered  capsule  with  tljree 
many-cpded  cells,  Maoy  of  the  species  are  plants  of  humble  growth,  with  scapes  like 
those  of  hyacinths,  and  beautiful  flowers.  Of  these,  two  are  natives  of  Britain:  8. 
verna,  which  is  common  on  tlie  western  and  northern  coasts,  and  particularly  in  Orkney 
and  Shetland,  and  has  fragrant  flowers  of  a  deep  bine  color;  and  S.  autiannalis,  which 
grows  chiefly  on  the  co.<ists  of  the  8.  of  Bagland,  and  has  pinkish  purple  flowers.  S 
h'foUa  is  a  very  doubtful  native  of  Britain,  but  adorns  hill-pastures  and  borders  of  woods 
in  many  parts  of  Europe  with  its  blue  flowers  in  early  spring.  S.  amaena  is  another  very 
beautiful  species  founa  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  Few  plants  are  better  adapted  than 
these  for  the  adorning  of  flower-borders,  or  for  house-culture. — Verv  different  in  habit 
from  these  is  the  OPFicrN.'ti.  8<tDiLi.  (8.  maritima,  or  Urginea  Sdua),  a  native  of  the 
sandy  diores  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  has  a  scape  from  two  to  four  ft.  high,  with  a 
raceme  of  many  whitish  flowers,  and  large  leaves.  The  bulb  is  of  the  size  of  a  man's 
fl&t,or  sometimes  as  large  as  a  childs  head,  and  contains  a  viscid  juice  so  acrid  as  to 
blister  the  fingers  if  much  handled,  while  the  vapor  arising  from  it  irritates  the  nose 
and  eyes.  Squill  was  used  in  medicine  by  the  ancieots,  and  continues  to  be  so  stilL 
The  bulb  is  dug  uj)  in  autumn,  divided  into  four  parts,  the  center  being  cut  out  as  being 
inert,  and  the  remainder  being  cut  into  thin  slices,  which  are  quickly  dried  bv  a  gentle 
heat.  It  is  imported  from  Malta  and  other  Mediterranean  ports;  also  from  at.  Peters- 
burg and  Copenhagen.  The  dried  slices  are  white  or  yellowish  white,  slightly  translu- 
cent, scentless,  disagreeably  bitter,  brittle  and  easily  pulverizable  if  very  dry.  The 
chemical  composition  of  Sc^iiill  is  not  accurately  known,  its  most  active  principle  being 
a  veiT  acrid,  poisonous,  resinoid  substance,  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether,  What- 
ever its  active  ingredients  may  be,  they  are  taken  up  by  alcohol,  vinegar,  and  the  dilute 
acids.  This  mecncine  is  prescribed  as  a  diuretic  and  expectorant,  and  occasionally  as 
an  emetic ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  in  moderately  large  doses  it  acts  as  a  narcotico- 
irritant  poison,  34  grains  having  prroved  fatal.  When  given  as  a  diuretic,  it  is  usually 
prescribed  in  combination  with  digitalis  and  calomel,  when  it  seldom  fails  to  produce  an 
increased  secretion  of  urine,  while  at  the  same  time  It  promotes  the  absorption  of  the 
effused  fluid  in  the  dropsy,  which  is  generally  present  when  diuretics  are  ordered.  Its 
use  is  counter-indicated  if  inflammatory  symptoms  are  present.  Its  dose  as  a  diuretic  is 
from  one  to  three  grains  of  the  powdered  bulb,  or  about  twenty  minims  of  the  tincture. 
As  an  expectorant,  it  is  much  emploved  in  the  subacute  stages  and  chronic  forms  of 
pulmonary  affections,  and  is  very  serviceable  in  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  of  children. 
From  its  property  of  promoting  the  secretion  of  mucus,  it  gives  relief  by  facilitating  the 
expectoration  in  cases  of  asthma,  etc.,  in  which  the  sputa  are  viscid,  tn  these  cases,  it 
is  usually  associated  with  some  of  the  more  stimulating  expectorants,  as  senega  or 
sesquicarbonata  of  ammonia.  As  an  expectorant,  the  dose  of  the  powdered  squfll 
should  not  exceed  one  grain,  repeated  several  times  daily.  For  children,  the  syrup,  ia 
doses  of  from  10  to  80  minims,  may  be  given.  As  its  action  as  an  emetic  is  uncertain, 
it  should  not  be  prescribed  with  the  view  of  inducing  vomiting  if  other  and  more  obtain 
remedies  are  at  Imod. 

WVnJULk,  a  genus  of  crustaceans,  of  the  order  stanKwoda,  the  type  of  a  family,  •jutf- 
lida,  to  which  ue  name  mantis  erai,  mantis  shrimp,  and  sea-mantis,  are  popularly  givsn, 
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Sraddha.  • «'" 

froin'the  strong"  general  resemblance  to  thfe'  insects  ot  tlib  genuA  monKs  (q.v.).  The 
form  is  elongated;  the  carapace  only  covers  the  anterior  part  of  the  thorax,  the  latter 
part  of  which  is  formed  of  rin^  lilie  the  abdomen;  the  eyes  are  carried  on  stalka:  the 
claws  are  veiy  large,  and  furnished  with  spines,  forming  powerful  inBtrumenta  of  pre- 
Iiension;  the  tall  is  expanded  into  a  broad  fin.  The  species  are  numerous,  and  mostly 
iiibabit  tropical  sens.  A-  species  about  7  In.  lon^,  3.  manti*,  is'  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean.   The  squUloB  are  extremely  active,  atid  very  bold  and  voracious. 

AtUnrCH,  small  arches  or  corbelled  courses  across  the  angles  of  square  towos,  to 
bring  in  the  form  to  carry  an  octagonal  spire,  lantern,  etc    See  Pbndentive. 

S(^1^nrTIKG,  or  Strabisstcs,  is  a  well-known  and  common  deformity,  which  maybe 
defined  as  a  want  of  parallelism  in  the  visual  axes,  when  the  patient  endeavors  to  direct 
both  eyes  to  an  object  at  the  same  time.  The  squint  is  said  to  be  contiergent  when  the 
eye  or  eyes  are  directed  toward  the  nose,  and  woergent  when  they  are  directed  towurd 
the  temple,  and,  is  termed  gingU  or  tfouSii?  according  sis  only  one  eye  or  both  are  displaced. 
The  divergent  form  is  comparatively  rare,  except  ift  consequence  of  a  prolonged  loss  of 
sight  of  one  eye.  The  causes  of  this  affection  are  various.  Intestinal  irritation,  such  as 
the  presence  of  worms,  will  often  induce  it  slightly  in  children.  In  other  cases  it  may 
be  traced  to  the  temporary  cerebral  irritation  produced  by  teething;  and  it  is  a  very  com- 
mon symptom  in  hydrocephalus  and  other  serious  head  aSectiond.  Among  other  causes 
are  a  want  of  equal  normal  visual  power  in  both  eyes,  in  extreme  short  sight;  but  from 
extensive  observation  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  Mr.  Dixon,  surgepn  to  the  royal 
ophthalmic  hospital,  Moorflelds,  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  "In  the  great  mejor- 
ity  of 'instances  of  contirmed  squint  exlstiflg  in  children,  the  optic  ilerves  themselves  are 
ill-developed,  being  usually  smaller  than'  natural,  of  a  more  or  less  oval  form,  and  of  a 
dusky  ODlor." — Holmes's  8yttem  of  Surgery,  vol,  IL  p.  890,  If  the  squint  is  only  tempo- 
rarr,  and  possibly  arises  from  intestinal  irritation,  the  bowels  must  be  well  cleared  out, 
and  tonics  subsequently  given.  If  it  is  due  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  visual  focus  of 
the  &je&,  it  may  be  removed  by  the  judicious  use  of  glasses.  "  In  every  case,"  says  Mr. 
Dixon,  "a  careful  ophtlialmoscopic  examination  is  tlie  fii^t  duty  of  the  surgeon;  and  be 
should  also  take  every  possible  care  to  ascertain  thai  no  organic  disease  exists  in  the 
brain  or  orbital  nerves;  and  that  there  is  no  tumor  in  the  orbit,  mechanically  burdening 
the  movements  of  the  eye."  The  surgical  operation  for  the  cure  of  squint  consists  in 
the  division  of  the  muscle  which,  by  permanently  drawing  the  eye  inward  or  outward, 
and  overpowering  its  antagonistic  muscle,  induces  the  deformity.  It  is  better  to  dispense 
with  die  use  of  chloroform  in  this  operation  if  the  patient  have  sufficient  nerve  ,to  bear 
the  operation  without  flinching,  as  in  that  case  the  doubt  that  sometimes  arises  as  to 
wUether  the  muscle  has  been  sufficiently  divided  can  be  at  once  solved  by  directin.i;  the 
patient  to  attempt  inversion  of  the  eye;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  chloroform 
k  found  necessary. 

,  K),l)IM^rs,  narrow  apertures  cut  in  the  walls  of  churches  (generally  about  2  ft.  wide),  to 
enable  persons  standing  in  the  aisles  to  see  the  high  altar.  These  openings  are  always 
in  tile  direction  of  an  altat.  , 

BQVIKE,  an  abbreviated  term  for  esquire  (q.v.).  The  same  word  is  also  popularly 
^plied  in  England  to  country  gentlemen;  and  in  the  United  States  of  America  tomagis 
trates  and  lawyers,  and  sometimes  to  judges  and  justices  of  the  peace. 

MtHntBEL,  8eiu7-u»,  aLinneean  genus  of  rodent  quadrupeds,  now  the  family  «ei«rt<te. 
ITiey  belong  to  the  section  of  rodentia'  having  perfect  clavicles,  and  are  furthec  charac- 
terized by  a  long  bushy  tail;  the  fore-paws  furnished  with  four  toes,  which  have  curved 
claws,  -and  a  tubercular  thumb;  the  hind-legs  long,  their  feet  wiUiflve  toes;  two  incisors 
in  each  jaw;  four  molar  teeth  on  each  side  in  each  jaw,  simple,  with  tuberculouu  crqwUB, 
and  a  firth  in  the  front  of  the  upper  jaw,  which  soon  falls  out  Most  of  the  species 
cAmmouIy  carry  this  tail  curved  over  tlie  body,  whence  the  Greek  name  ikiourwt  (tkia,  a, 
siiade,  aad  oMnt,  sr  tail),  of  wbicfa  the  £nglidi  tquCmi  is  a  comiption.  The  apedbea.an 
niitnmons,  and  are  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  except  Australia;  somti 
itthnbiting  temperate  and  even  cold  regions,  while  some  belong  to  tropical  countries. 
SqtAtrels  are  very  active  and  lively  creatures,  at  once  shy  aiid'pert,  very  adroit  in  hiding 
tbansclves  on  the  appearance  of  dinger,  but  resembling  monkeys  in  their  inquisitive 
curiosity.  They  inhabit  woods,  and  mostly  spend  their  lives  in  trees,,  which  they  climb 
with  wonderful  agility,  running  along  the  branches,  and  leaping  from  tree  to  tree. 
Their  rtinning  is  a  kind  of  bounding,  &nd  the  tail  is  then  stretched  out,  as  it  is  also  in' 
their  leaps  fit>m  branch  to  branch,  which  are  often  to  ^at  distances.  The  flying 
squirrels  are  already  noticed:  Sven  the  true  sauirrels  resemble  them  in  spreading  out 
ifaeir  iimbs  and  tail  to  the  utmost  in  leaping,;  particularly  when  they  descend  from  a  nigh, 
bgranch  to  the  ground,  and  they  thus  leap  from  a  great  height  without  injury.  Some 
species,  however,  seldom  ascend  trees,  but  bitn'ow  in  the  ground,  and  are  further  die- 
tUignldied  by  having  cheek-pouches,  while  the  tail  is  shorterthan  in  the  tree-s^ifirrels, 
and  its  hair  not  so  distinctly  arranged  in  two  lateral  rows.  These  gtound  tqnirnU  form 
the  gen.u.'i  tamicu.  All  the  squirrels  feed  on  fryitfi  and  seeds,  the  young  sliogts  of  trees, 
and  other  such  vegetable  substances;  Blthough  they  sometimes  vary  their  diet  by  plun- 
dering birds'  nests,  and  not  only  sucking  egg»,  but  devouring  young  birds.    Tbiy  are 
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nlso  fond  of  the  lanrte  of  insects:  In  e«t!ng  they  often  git  erecf,  and  hold  the  food 
iu  their  fore-paws.  The  hardest  nut  presents  no  difficulty  to  their  sharp  strong  teeth. 
'Many  of  the  species,  and  probably  ell  those  of  temperate  and  cold  climates,  lay  up 
stores  for  winter. — Tlie  CoiSHOtf  BqtriKREL  (S.  vulgaria)  of  Europe  is  a  beautiful  little 
animal,  about  8i  in.  in  length  without  the  tail,  wliicli  is  fully  6  in.  long,  besides  bein* 
ap{>arently  lengthened  by  its  long  hah:.  It  is  bro»hish-red  on  the  upper  parts,  and 
white  beneath;  the  color  changes  more  or  less  in  winter  to  a  gniyish-brown,  and  ih 
northern  countries  to  gray,  and  even  to  white.  The  long  hairs  which  fringe  the  ears 
and  ate  drawn  up  in  to  a  line  point,  are  loneer  in  winter  than  in  summer.  The  common 
squirrel  is  widely  distributed  over  the  northern  parts  of  the  old  world,  and  is  plentiful 
In  England,  and  in  some  of  the  southern  parts  of  Scotland,  into  which,  however,  it  is 
said  to  have  been  introduced.  It  is  generally  protected  and  its  presence  desired  in  the 
vicinity  of  mansions;  although  it  often  does  considerable  injury  in  plantations  by  gnaw- 
ing oS  the  top  shoots  of  trees,  particularly  of  flra  and  pines.  Morning  is  generally  the 
lim«  of  the  squirrel's  greatest  activity,  except  in  winter,  yhen  it  prefers  the  warmest 
hours.  Although  numbers  are  often  seen  together,  they  live  mostly  in  pairs,  which 
seem  to  continue  attached  throughout  life.  The  squirrel  makes  a  beautiful  nest  of 
moss,  twigs,  and  dry  leaves,  curiously  interwoven,  most  frequently  in  the  fork  of  a  tree 
at  a  considerable  height  from  the  ground.  Here  the  young  are  produced,  three,  four,  or 
ftve  at  a  birth,  in  the  middle  of  summer.  They  continue  with  their  parents  till  the 
spring  of  next  year.  The  winter  hoards  of  the  squirrel,  containing  nuts,  beech-roast, 
grain,  and  the  like,  are  usually  in  holes  in  the  ground  about  the  roots  of  trees,  not  far 
from  its  ordinary  abode,  the  same  pair  of  squirrels  having  often  a  number  of  these 
hoards.  The  seeds  of  firs  form  a  very  considerable  part  of  Uie  winter-food  of  squirrels, 
and  to  obtain  them,  Jhe  scales  are  gnawed  away  from  the  cones.  The  squirrel  is  easily 
tamed,  and  is  an  amusing  pet.  It  is  almost  in  constant  motion,  except  when  asleep. — 
The  only  other  European  species  is  the  Alpinb  Squirbel  {8.  alpinua),  a  native  of  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees,  about  tlie  same  size  with  the  common  squirrel,  deep  brown,  speckled 
With  yellowisB  white. — North  America  abounds  in  species  of  squirrels.  TTie  Gray 
SqoiBREL  {8.  migratoriut)  occurs  hi  the  northern  parts  of  the  IJnited  States,  and  as  far 
north  as  Hudson's  bay.  It  is  much  larcer  than  the  European  squiiTcl,  the  whole  length 
with  the  tail  being  nearly  two  feet.  It  is  usually  light  gray,  with  yellowisli-browri  head, 
apd  longitudinal  stripes  of  yellowish  brown,  but  it  is  often  found  almost  entirely  black. 
Its  habits  are  very  aimilar  to  those  of  the  common  squirrel,  but  it  is  more  gregarious. 
Gray  squirrels  sometimes  visit  corn-fields  in  large  numbers,  and  make  great  devastation. 
In  Pennsylvania  an  old  law  cave  a  reward  of  threepence  a  head  for  every  squirrel 
destroyed,  and  m  the  year  1740  no  snlallrt  a  sum  than  £8,000  was  paid  out  of  the  treasury 
on  this  account,  so  that  640,000  squirrels  must  have  been  killed.  Hosts  of  this  species  m. 
squirrels  sometimes  leave  their  native  woods,  and  migi-ate  like  the  lemming  (q.v.)  of 
northern  Europe,  whether  urged  by  scarcity  of  food  or  tbrou^  some  other  unknown 
impulse.  These  migrations  usually  occur  in  autumn,  and  are  regarded  with  great  hor- 
ror by  farmers.  The  squirrels  advance  in  a  straight  course;  mountains  are  no  impedi- 
ment, and  although  they  swim  with  difficulty,  they  cross  large  rivers  and  narrow  bays 
of  ItlktfS. — The  CAROLitiA  Gkay  SQtJiRKEi,  (S.  CaroliTientit)  \a  a' rather  smaller  species,- 
abundant  in  the  south-eastern  parts  of  the  United  States,  where  its  flesh  Is  higlijy  esteemed. 
A  number  of  other  species  are  found  in  different  parts  of  North  America,  and  very 
beatitiful  species  occur  in  tropical  countries,  some  of  -^hlch  live  mostly  in  palms. — Of 

f  round  squirrels,  several  species  arfe  natives  of  North  America,  of  which  the  best 
Down  is  the  Chippiho  Squibbel,  Hackek,  or  CniPMtiNK  (tamiiu  Lj/gterC),  abundant 
in  atanost'idi  the  easfom  parts  of  the  United  StaCes;  and  as  for  as  S0°  n.  hit.  Its  lenglh, 
with  the  tail,  isfully  ten  mches;  the  general  color  grav,  longitudinally  striped  with  black 
arid-yellowish  -vflite.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  chipping  or  chattering  cry,  which  is 
like  that  of  a  voung  chicken.  It  seldom  ascends  trees:  and  is  not  troublesome  to  the 
farmer,  as  it  does  not  attack  standing  cotrn,  but  gleans  the  fields,  and  feeds  on  fi^llen 
nuts  in  the  woods.  It  burrows  near  the  roots  of  trees,  and  several  squirrels  generally 
inhabit  one  burrow,  which  is  deep  and  winding,  and  in  which  stores  are  laid  up  for  win- 
ter use.-  In  carrying  nuts  or  other  food  to  its  retreat,  it  makes  use  of  its  cheek-poucbes, 
cramming  and  oistending  them  to  the  utmost. — A  very  similar  species  (T.  ttritUit*) 
inhabits  Siberia. 

The  fur  of  some  of  the  American  squirrels  is  an  article  of  conimerce.  It  is  one  of  the 
clieapest-kinds  of  fur. 

tVOlTCK,    See  CotrcH  Grabs. 

fBAODHA  (from  the  Sanskrit  I'raMM,  faitb,  belief)  is  the  name  Of  the  funeral  cere- 
mony of  the  Hindus,  in  which  balls  of  food,  and  water,  are  offered  to  the  deceased 
ancestors  of  the  sacriflcer,  or  to  the  pUr'u  or  manes  collectively.  It  is  especially  per- 
formed for  a  parent  recently  deoeaaea,  or  for  three  paternal  ancestors,  and  is  supposed 
necessary  to  secure  the  ascent  and  residence  of  the  sonls  of  the  deceased  in  ft  world 
appropriated  to  the  manes.  But  this  ceremony  is  observed  also  on  occasions  of  rejoicing 
as  well  as  of  mourning;  and  hence  various  S'roddhas  are  enumerated — viz. ;  1.  S'rSddhas 
wliich  are  eotutani,  or  the  daily  offerings  to  the  manes  in  general,  and  those  offered  on 
the'eigbtfa  lunation  of  every  month;  3.  S'rikidhas  which  are  ooeatumali  as  those  for  a 
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relative  recently  deceased,  or  those  to  be  performed  on  varioua  domestic  occurrencea,  a 
the  birth  of  a  son,  etc. ;  and  8.  S'rMdhas  which  are  toluntary,  performed  for  a  speciul 
object,  such  as  the  hope  of  religious  merit,  etc.  The  proper  seasons  for  Ihe  worship  of 
the  manes  collectively  are  the  dark  fortnight  or  period  of  the  moon's  wane,  the  day  of 
new  moon,  the  summer  and  winter  solstices,  eclipses,  etc.  The  presentation  of  the  Dall 
of  food  to  the  deceased,  and  to  his  progenitors  in  botli  lines,  is  the  office  of  the  nearest 
male  relative,  and  is  tJie  tett  andtiUe  of  hit  claim  to  theinJieritance. — See  fur  further  detail, 
H.  H.  Wilson's  Olostary  ofjudidai  and  Jietenue  Term»  (Lond.  1855),  under  Srdddha. 

B'SATAKA  (from  the  Sanskrit  irv,  to  hear)  is  the  name  of  the  disciples  of  Buddha, 
who,  through  the  "hearing"  of  his  doctrine,  and  by  practicing  the  four  great  Buddhistic 
truths,  attam  to  the  quahfication  of  an  arbat,  or  Buddhist  saint.  From  among  the 
number  of  the  disciples  of  Buddha.  80  are  called  Ute  mahAt'rdwika*,  or  the  great 
srilvakas.  The  s'rftvakas  are  entitled  to  the  predicate  dyu»hmat,  or  "  one  possessed  of 
(long)  life." 

g'EtrTI  (from  the  Sanskrit  »'m,  bear,  hence,  literally,  the  hearing,  or  that  which  is 
heard)  is.  in  Siinskrit  liieniture,  the  technical  term  for  all  those  works  which  are  con- 
sidered to  have  been  revealeil  by  a  deity.  It  applies,  therefore,  properly  spesking,  only 
to  the-  Mantra  and  BrSlimana  portion  of  the  Vedas;  but  at  a  later  period,  it  is  applied 
likewise,  if  not  especially,  to  llie  Upani^hads.     See  Veda. 

88,  CoLLAB  OF,  a  collar  composed  of  a  series  of  the  letter  S  in  gold,  either  linked 
tO!;(.>thcr  or  set  in  close  order,  on  n  blue  and  white  ribbon,  with  the  ends  connected  by 
t^vo  buckles  and  a  trefoil-shaped  link,  from  which  hangs  a  jewel.  Such  colUurs  have 
been  much  worn  in  England  by  persons  holding  great  offices  in  the  state,  as  well  as  by 
tliegerilry  of  various  ranks,  from  esquires  upwaiia.  They  are  of  frequent  occurrence  oa 
sculptured  monuments;  but  the  origin  of  the  device  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
.Vniongthe  numerous  conjectures  which  have  been  formed  regarding  its  meamng,  one 
is,  that  the  letter  S  stands  for  "  souveraigne,"  the  favorite  motto  of  Henry  IV.;  others 
have  suggested  "seneschal;"  and  M.  Plancli€  hints  that  it  may,  with  equal  probability, 
owe  its  origin  to  the  swan  of  the  De  Bohuns,  that  badge  being  found  in  one  of  the 
e:u-liest  examples  of  this  collar  (1402),  pendent  round  the  neck  of  the  poet  Gower,  In  St. 
Saviour's  church,  Southwark.  The  collar  had,  without  doubt,  originally  a  Lancastrian 
chn/iicter.  Collars  of  SS  are  still  woi-n,  with  certain  recognized  distlnclions,  by  the  lords 
chief  iustices,  the  lord  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  the  lord  mayor  of  Ix>ndon,  the 
heralds,  and  the  sergeants-at-arms. 

STAAL,  Mabqubbite  Jbannb  Cobdieb  de  Launat,  Baroness  de,  1000-1750;  b. 
Paris ;  lady  in  waiting  to  the  duchess  of  Maine,  with  whom  she  took  part  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  duke  of  Orleans,  She  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille,  1718-20.  She  married 
baron  de  Stsal  in  1785.     Her  Memoin  are  well  known. 

8IA,'BAI  X'ATXB,  a  celebrated  Latin  hymn  on  the  crucifixion,  beginning 

Btabat  mater  dolorosa 
Juzta  cruoem  Ucrlmoaa 
Sum  pendebat  Alius. 

Tiie  Staibat  Jfat&r  forms  part  of  the  service  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  during  paaaion- 
week.  Its  authorship  has  been  assigned  to  Jacopone,  a  Franciscan,  who  flourished  in 
the  18th  century.  It  has  been  set  to  music  by  many  composers  of  eminence.  Pergo- 
lese's  Stabat  Mater,  written  by  that  eminent  musician  on  hisoeath-bed,  is  justly  celebrated 
for  its  pathos  and  expression.  Rossini's  more  secular  Stabat  Mater  is  also  well  known 
to  all  lovers  of  music. 

8TABILITT  and  nrSTABILITT.  When  a  body  rests  upon  a  surface  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  a  vertical  I  com  its  center  of  gravity  falls  within  the  largest  pobrgon  which  can 
be  formed  by  joining  the  various  points  of  contact  of  base  and  surfalBrit  will  stand; 
but  if  the  contrary  is  the  case,  it  will  fall,  unless  extraneously  supported.     If  the  base 

of  the  body  he  a  plane,  and  the  supporting  surface 
convex,  or  vice  tersA,  or  if  both  base  and  surface  be 
convex,  there  will  be  only  one  point  of  support,  and  if 
the  body  be  at  rest,  its  center  of  gravity  must  be  ▼erti- 
cally  over  the  point  of  contact.  Should  a  bodv  ao 
placed  receive  a  slight  impulse,  it  will  either  oscillnte 
to  and  fro,  ultimately  returning  to  Its  original  position, 
or  remove  further  and  further  from  its  ori^nal  posi- 
tion, showing  a  tendency  not  to  return,  or  appear  indif- 
ferent to  any  one  position.  In  the  first  case,  the  body 
is  said  to  hie  in  dabU,  in  the  second  case,  in  vtisfoife, 
and  in  the  third,  in  neutrai  equilibrium.  Fig.  1  shows 
various  illustrations  of  these  three  spedes.  It  will 
appear  at  once  that  the  predetermining  cause  of  eqai- 
librium  being  of  one  rather  than  of  another  of  these 
species,  is  the  tendency  of  the  center  of  gravity  of 
every  body  to  seek  a  lower  position.  In  stable  equili- 
brium the  center  of  gravity  of  the  body  may,  aod  in 
unstable  eqnUibriiim  may  not,  attain  a  lower  positioD,  wliile  In  neutral  equUibriiun  iu 
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',  and  a  very  slight  degree  of  etaccato  is  expressed  bj  uniting  the  dot 


vitli  the  slur:  7k — f-~-^ — ;  the  slur  being  the  sign  of  a  legaUt  expression,  the  con- 

yerso  of  staccato. 

STA'GETS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  laMatot,  containing  a  great  nnmbcr 
of  species,  mostly  European,  having  a  ten-ribbed  calyx,  with  Ave  neiu-ly  cgual  teeth,  the 
upper  lijj  of  the  corrolla  entire,  and  the  lower  lip  three-lobed.  Several  species  are  naiives 
of  Britain.  S.  tyltatka  is  very  common  in  shady  places,  a  coarse,  herbaceous 
plant,  sometimes  called  he^ge  nettle,  with  stem  8  to  8  feet  high,  ovate  heart-shaped  leaves 
on  long  stalks,  whorls  of  nurple  flowers,  and  unpleasant  smell.  S.  palustrit  is 
another  very  conunon  British  species  growini;  in  moist  places,  and  sometimes  proving  a 
very  troublesomeVeert  in  meadows.  Tlie  plant  was  formerly  used  as  a  vulnerary,  and 
has  therefore  the  English  name  woundwort.  Several  species  are  not  unfrequently  to  be 
seen  in  flower-gardens.  To  this  genus  some  botanists  refer  the  Common  Bbtont  or 
"Wood  Bktont  {S.  betonica  or  betoniea  offleimdin),  plentiful  in  woods  and  thickets  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Britain,  a  plant  one  or  two  feet  high,  wiih  liairy  stem,  oblong 
lieart-shaped  leaves,  whorls  of  purple  or  white  flowers,  anda  fetid  smell.  It  was  for 
merly  mudi  used  in  medicine.    The  roots  in  small  doses,  are  emetic  and  aperient. 

STASE,  a  small  but  very  ancient  t.,  formerly  fortiSed,  in  IVussian  ELanorer,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Schwinge,  a  tributary  of  the  Elbe.    Pop.,  '75.  8,761. 

Tlie  Stade  duet  were  a  toll  or  duty  which  used  to  be  charged  by  the  Hanoverian  gov- 
ernment on  all  merchundise  carried  up  the  Elbe  to  Hamburg.  The  original  duties,  as 
regulated  by  a  treaty  of  date  1091,  were  comparatively  lin-ht.  but  they  had  been  gradually 
increased  until  they  brought  to  Hanover  a  revenue  of  £40.000.  After  several  modifica- 
tions in  1844  and  1834,  this  vexatious  toll  was  Anally  abolished  in  1861.  Hanover  receiv- 
ing a  compensation  equivalent  to  £30,000  annually,  of  which  Oreat  Britain  paid  one- 
third,  another  third  was  contributed  by  Hamburg,  and  the  rcnmiuiug  third  divided  pro- 
portionally among  the  other  countries  that  traded  to  the  Elbe. 

STADira,  the  course  set  apart  for  foot-races  and  nil  the  other  gimes  excepting  horse- 
racing,  which  were  wont  to  be  celebrated  at  Olrmpia  i>nd  other  places  in  Greece;  the 
hone  and  chariot  races  being  held  in  the  hippodivmv  (q.v.).     The  stadium  wa8  of  the 
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position  continues  unaltered.  In  illustration  of  the  mode  in  which  the  species  of  cquili* 
brium  possessed  by  a  body  which  has  received  a  slight  impulse  is  detennined,  let  us  take 
the  case  of  a  body  with  a  spherical  hose  resting  upon  a  sphericul  surface  (tig.  1);  let  S 
and  O  be  the  centers  of  the  spherical  surfaces  resijectively,  and  let  A  be  tiieir  point  of 
contact  (the  center  of  gravity  being  consequently  iu  the  line  SA,  or  in  it  pioducod 
toward  S,  and  after  displacement,  iu  the  line  S'A',  produced  if  uucussary).  let  the  now 
position  of  S,  after  the  bo(fy  has  been  slightly  displaced,  be  S',  and  the  new  point  of 
contact  B;  Join  OS,  OS',  S'A',  and  draw  BD  vertically,  that  is,  paniUel  to  OC.    Thtflv. 

,  A'S'xOB 

A'D  :  A'S'  ::  OB  :  OS',  or  A'D= — q^t — ,  that  is,  A'D=the  product  of  the  radii  of  the 

two  surfaces  divided  by  their  sum.  Now  should  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  displaced 
body  fall  between  D  and  A',  it  will  have  a  moment  round  B  tending  to  restore  the  body  j 
to  its  former  position  {stui>le  equilibrium);  should  the  center  of  gi  uviiy  be  beyond  D  froiii 
A',  its  moment  round  B  will  lend  to  increase  the  displacemuut  (anstahle  tquilibnum); 
while,  if  it  fall  in  the  line  BD,  it  will  still  be  above  the  point  of  contact,  as  it  was  at  tirst, 
and  there  will  be  no  tendency  either  to  return  to,  or  to  move  further  from,  the  original 
position  {neutral  equilibrium).  These  conditions  may  be  briefly  expressed  by  the  follow- 
ing formula,  iu  which  K  is  tlio  radius  of  the  ^upporlicg  surface,  r  of  the  .spherical  base 
of  the  body,  and  X  the  distance  of  the  cealer  of  gravity  from  the  point  A;  when  equilib- 
rium is  stable,  X  is  less  than  ,  ^^;  when  unstable,  X  is  greater  than      ^*';  and  whea 

K-J-r  li-fr 

neutral,  X  =  .    From  these  formulae,  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  a  body, 

with  a  spherical  base  on  a  plane  surface  can  be  at  once  deduced  by  making  R  -=:  oo,  the 
three  species  of  equilibrium  being  then  represented  iu  order  by  X  less  than  r,  X  greater 
than  r,  and  X  =  r;  the  simplest  illustrations  of  these  being  respectively  a  segmeut  of  » 
sphere,  a  tall  cone  on  a  spherical  base,  and  a  sphere. 

BTACCA'TO  (Ital.  detached),  in  music,  a  term  implying  a  detached,  abrupt  mode  of 
performance.  A  certain  amount  of  time  is  subtracted  from  the  proper  value  of  any 
note  played  staccato,  and  a  rest  substituted.    A  dot  placed  over  a  note  indicates  that  ik 

18  to  be  played  staccato:  jK— f-,---!-J — .    A  dash  implies  a  greater  degree  of  staccato: 
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BSUne  form  as  the  Iiippodrome,  and  llie  arrangement  of  thb  spectatoTS  -was  stmilar.  The 
distance  between  tlic  starting  point  and  the  goal  was,  in  tlie  Olympic  stadium,  about 
^0  Gr«ek  feet,  and  tlie  stadia  of  other  places  adopted  the  dimensions  of  that  .at  Olym- 
piiv.  This  distance  of  600  (Jrecli  feel  was  adopted  as  the  cliief  Grecli  measure  of  Icngtii, 
8nd  called  a  ttadiwn.  It  was  equivalent  to  63d  Roman  feet,  or  125  Komac  paces;  hence 
the  Roman  mile  of  1000  paces,  contained  exactly  8  stadia. 

STASIHOLSEB  (Ger.  ttadOialier,  Dutch  ttad)i<mder,  lieutenant  or  governor  of  a  prov- 
ince). In  the  German  cantons  of  Switzerland,  the  name  is  given  to  the  sccon4  civil 
aflScur,  who  ranks  next  to  the  landumman.  In  the  republic  of  iho  Scvcu  United  Prov- 
inces, the  chief  magistrate  or  president  of  the  union  was  called  the  stadhouder.  In  the 
J6th  c,  when  the  tyranny  of  Ferdinand,  duke  of  Alva,  governor  under  Philip  II., 
drove  the  principal  towns  into  revolt,  they  chose  Williain,  prince  of  Orange,  for  their 
covcrnor,  and  with  the  view  of  letting  it  be  understood  tliat  the  revolt  was  not  again.<!t 
J*hilip,  but  against  Alva,  they  conferred  on  William  no  higher  title  than  that  of  st.nd- 
houder.  On  the  assassination  of  William  in  1584,  the  provinces  of  Holland,  Zecland,  and 
Utrcclit  agreeing  to  have  one  stadhouder  appointed  Maurice  of  Nassau  to  that  office, 
which  came  tacitly  to  be' looked  on  as  hereditary.  Tlie  .studhoudcrale  ll/us  instituted 
■^as  considered  to  be  at  an  end  or  m  abeyance  on  the  extinction  of  the  line  of  WilHam. 
I.,  by  the  death  of  William  III.  However,  on  tlie  triumph  of  the  Oi-nnge  party  over 
t^e  Republican  in  1747,  William  IV.,  descended  fi-om  a  collateral  brar.cli  of  the  house 
of  Nassau,  wjis  proclaimed  suidhouder,  captain-general,  nud  admirnliu-chicf  of  the 
Seven  United  Provinces,  tliose  dignities  being  made  hereditary  in  his  family.  Ills  son, 
William  v..  the  seventh  stadhouder,  was  driven  from  his  country  by  the  French  in  1795, 
and  resigned  his  ofScc  in  lii03;  since  which  time  the  st.tdhouderate  has  never  been 
Rvived,  the  Netherlands  having,  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  been  formed  into  a  kingdom. 

'  STASL-EOLBTEIir,  Aske  Louise  GEKMArsE  Necker,  Baronne  dc,  was  bom  at  Paris, 
April  23,  1776.  Her  father  was  the  celebrated  M.  Necker  (q.v.)fiuancemtnistc'rof  Louis 
XVI.,  in  the  limes  immediately  preceding  the  Revolution.  Her  mother  was  a  woman  of 
severe  character,  and  from  her  earliest  years  subjected  her  to  a  discipline  almost  puri- 
tanic in  its  rigor.  The  daughter,  in  consequence,  had  no  very  warm  attachment  for 
fier,  but  for  M.  Necker,  who  softened  as  he  could  by  his  indulgent  tenderness  the  hai'sh 
rule  of  his  spouse,  she  entertained  the  most  ardent  affection,  regarding  him  then  and 
always  with  what  was  almost  an  idolatry  of  fondness  and  admiration,  llcr  talents  were ' 
precociously  developed,  and  wliile  yet  tlie  merest  girl,  she  would  listen  with  eager  and 
intelligent  interest  to  the  conversation  of  the  Parisian  mranswho  used  to  frequent  the 
Ijouse  of  her  father.  In  1786,  slie  was  mairied  to  the  baron  dc  StnCl-Holsiein,  Swedish 
minister  at  Paris,  an'  elderly  gentleman,  with  whom  her  happiness  was  probably  cot 
great,  inasmuch  as  a  few  years  after,  a  separation  between  them  took  place,  two  sons 
and  a  daughter  having  Ixjeii  meantime  the  fruit  of  their  union.  In  1788.  she  issued  her 
first  work,  Lettro)  sur  Us  Mciits  et  le  Caractire  de  J.  J.  liovfstau,  which  are  rather  a 
a  passionate  eulogy  of  a  girlish  idol  than  a  just  and  discriminating  criticism. 

Her  sympathy  with  the  revolution  in  its  earlier  stage  of  promise  was  profound,  bnt 
gave  place,  as  its  later  enormities  were  developed,  to  a  reaction  of  horror,  which  is 
vividly  set  forth  in  her  subsequent  Connidiratiotu  sur  la  liimpuUon  Inanfuise.  Her  grief 
vas  extreme  on  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  escape  on  the  part  of  the  royal  family,  and 
she  engaged  in  a  secret  Bchcme  for  sccurmg  them  a  flight  to  England.  This,  however, 
came  to  nothing,  and  she  then,  along  with  her  father,  Ijetook  herself  to  Switzerland, 
bis  native  country.  The  news  of  the  king's  execution  inexpressibly  shocked  her,  and 
she  sought  to  save  the  life  of  the  queen  by  m\h\is\im% Befleetioris  nur  k  Pi'oci*  dela  llarte, 
par  Une  Femmt,  which,  however,  was  too  late  to  be  effective.  In  1795  slie  published  at 
Lausanne,  under  the  title  BeeueU  de  Moreeaux  Ditaches,  a  collecliou  of  fitr  juvenile  writ- 
ings; and  the  year  after  a  treatise  De  V  Influence  des  Passions  nur  le  lionfieur  des  Iiidi- 
vidus  et  des  NatioTu,  a  work  full  of  originality  and  genius.  In  1797,  order  having  been 
re-established  under  the  dircclory,  she  was  once  more  in  Paris.  From  the  firf,t  f-lie  dis- 
trusted the  designs  of  Napoleon,  and  lier  salon  became  the  headquiirlcrs  of  the  anti- 
Bonapartist  faction.  In  vain  she  was  offered  restitution  of  two  million  livrcs  since  1788 
due  to  her  father  from  the  royal  treasury;  she  scornfully  declined  the  bribe;  and  as 
neither  fear  nor  favor  could  lead  her  to  disgui.se  her  liostility  to  him,  it  seemed  well  for 
Napoleon  to  rid  himself  of  her.  She  was  forbidden  to  live  in  Psiris.  and  subsiquenlly 
(1802)  exiled  from  France  itself.  Meanwhile,  she  Iiad  greatly  increased  her  reputation 
by  the  publication  of  her  romance  of  Delphine,  and  a  work,  Sur  In  IJttiruttire  ConHderce 
mn*  ses  Rapports  avee  P&at  Moi-al  et  Politique  des  Nations.  She  now,  for  two  years, 
traveled  in  Italy  and  in  Germany,  making  at  Weimar  the  acquaintance  of  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Herder,  Wieland,  etc.  The  de.nth  of  her  father  in  1804  recalled  her  to  Cop)iet, 
in  Switzerland.  Subsequently  she  was  permitted  to  return  to  Paris,  and  there,  in  1807, 
she  publi.shcd  her  famous  Corinne.  ou  C  Jtalie,  the  success  of  which  was  instant  and  im- 
mense, and  won  for  her  a  really  European  reputation.  As  a  bitter  in  the  sweet  of  fame, 
however,  fresh  diflSculties  with  Napoleon  occurred,  and  she  was  banished  anew  to  Cop- 
pet.  Her  son,  the  baron  Auguste,  then  17  years  old,  sought  to  intercede  for  his  mother 
m  a  personal  interview  granted  him  by  the  emperor,  whose  inexorable  dclivemnfc  on 
Uie  occasion  is  too  characteristic  and  amusing  to  be  omitted:  "Avcc  1 'exaltation  dcsa  tfite, . 
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la  manie  qu'elTe  a  <l'4cilre  tvr  tout  et  A  propM  d«  rien  efl©  pon'vait  se  faire  dcs  prosSTtes; 
j'ai  (IQ  y  veiller."    And  in  candor  it  is  to  be  ndmitted,  despite  of  the  sliriekg  which  Lave 
ever  since  been  put  fortli  nbinit  Niipoleon's  so-called  "  unpjneroue  persecution,"  ttiat  Tie 
acted  on  the  dictiitc  of  a  sound  prudential  policy.     A  woman  who  would  keep  no  terma- 
witi  him,  who-fl^as  uucompromisia^  and  fearless,  and  an  influence  by  the  weisht  of  her 
^niua  and  reputation,  was  clearly  m  Paris,  of  all  places,  a  phenomenon  not  to  be  tole- 
rated by  the  liciid  of  a  government  such  ns  hia,  more  or  less  the  sport  of  the  hour,  as 
always  in  its  basis  precarious.     After  tliis,  When  disgusted  with  Coppet,  where  she  found 
herself    sulrjccCed  to  a   petty   surveillance,    Mme.    de   Stael   ruslicd    restlessly   over 
Europe  to  Vienna.  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg,  thence  through  Finland  to  Stockholm,  and  ' 
afterward  to  London;  where,  in  1818,  she  published  her  great  book,  De  I'  AUemagneJi  ■ 
which  had  previouisly  been  suppressed  in  Paris.    As  the  ftrst  decisive  revelation  of  the 
genius  of  CrermuDy  to  the  French  people — somewhat  as  the  earlier  writings  of  Mr.  Car- 
lylc  revealed  it  to  the  reading  public  of  Britain,  this  may  perhaps  rank  as  the  most  im- 
portant and  inSucnXial  of  her  works.     Of  her  various  experiences  of  travel,  an  interoet- 
Jhg  record  is  preserved  In  lier  Dix  Annie  dP  ExU.     At  tlie  restoration  she  returned  to  her. 
beloved  Paris;  from  Louis  XVIII.  she  met  with  a  moat  gracious  reception;  and  restitu- 
tion was  granted  her  of  the  two  millions  on  her  father's-  account  before  mentioned. 
Soon  after  her  health  failed;  she  sought  its  restoration  in  s  visit  to  Italy  in  1810,  but- 
without  effect,  and  oil  July  14,  1817,  she  died  at  Paris.    She  was  buried  at  Coppet;  and. 
by  her  will  the  fact  was  revealed  that  in  181^  she  bad  privittely  married  M.  dc  Rocca, 
a  French  offlcer  of  hussars,  aged  3-5,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  something  of  an 
escapade  for  a  mature  mitro:i  of  46.     In  this  wedlock  she  gave  birth  to  a  son.     M.  da  ■ 
Bocca  survived  her  only  a  few  months.    Oa  the  whole  she  had  scantly  Ijeen  happy,  as' 
cursed  with  the  "desires  infinite  and  liop'.'s  impossible"  which  make  life  little  better 
than  a  sad  uufulflllcd  longing  to  many  of  her  peculiar  temperament  and  genius.     Her' 
touching  wail  of  "Jamais,  jt^mais.  Je  ne  serai  Jamais  aimeo  comme  j'aime    was  a  cry 
out  of  her  inmost  heart.    In  this  light  there  mujr  perhaps,  seem.some  element  of  pathos 
in  this  marriago,  which  looks  otherwise  a  little  ridiculous, 

Mme.  de  Siael — all  just  deduction  from  her  claims  being  made — most  he  nmked  in, 
the  first  cla-<s  of  female  genius.  Without  question  of  her  real  jwwer  and  originality,  in' 
the  combination  she  presents  of  such  a  force  of  intellect  as  women  have  but  rarelv- 
exhibiied,  with  depth  and  tenderness  of  sentiment  seeking  its  natural  outlet  in  a  rich 
and  impassioned  rhetoric,  she  may  curtly,  yet  with  clearness  sutUcient,  bo  deflned  as  a 
sort  of  Roas.seau  in  petticoats. 

Her  son  published  an  edition  of  her  works  in  18  vols.  In  1831,  with  a  biographical 
notice  by  Mme.  Necker  dc  Saussnre.  See  Norria,  L\fa  and  Times  of  Madame  de  BtaH 
(1803). 

VtKBV,  in  music,  the  name  given  to  the  five  parallel  lines  and  four  intermediate  spaces 
on  which  tlic  characters  indicating  musical  sounds  are  placed,  the  degrees  of  the  staS 
indicating  differences  of  pitch. 

BTA7F,  in  a  military  sense,  consists  of  a  body  of  skilled  ofScers,  whose  duly  it  is  to 
combine  and  give  vitality  to  the  movements  and  mechanical  action  of  the  several  regi- 
ments and  drilled  bodies  composing  the  force.  The  distinction  between  nn  oRIcer  on^ 
the  staff  of  an  army  and  a  regimental  otHccr  is  that  the  latter  is  concerned  with  his  own 
regiment  alone,  wliile  the  former  deals  with  hlj  army,  or  section  of  an  army  exceeding  a 
regiment,  and  regulates  the  combined  action  of  tlie  several  arms  and  bodies  of  men.  A, 
good  staff  is  all-importaut  to  the  success  of  a  military  enterprise.  ■  '. 

The  General  Slaff  of  an  army  comprises  the  general  in  actual  command,  with  the 
subordinate  general^  commanding  the  several  divisions  and  brigades:  as  assistants  to 
these,  the  officers  of  the  adjt.gencral's  deportment— i.e.,  tlie  adjut.general,  his 
deputy,  assistants,  and  deputy-assistants,  if  the  army  be  large  enough  to  require  alL 
Similarly,  the  oJfloors  of  the  quartermaster-general's  department;  the  brigade-major;  the 
provost-marshal;  and  the  judge-advocate;  and  the  controller  (at  the  head  of  the  civil  de- 
partments); the  functions  of  all  of  whom  are  described  under  their  respective  heads. 
Tlie  bead  of  the  general  staff  of  the  British  army  is  at  present  a  flcld-marslial  command- 
ing-in-chief, whose  head-quarters  arc  at  the  war  ofBce,  of  which  department  he  is  an 
ex  officio  member.  He  is  responsible  for  the  discipline  of  the  army,  and  is  assisted  by  the 
}^ncral  officers  in  command  of  the  military  districts  in  England  and  Scotland,  the  semi- 
independent  commander-in-chief  in  Ireland,  and  the  commanders-in-chief  in  the  various 
(oreigu  possessions  and  colonics.  India  forma  a  nearly  independent  command,  under  a 
commander-in-chief,  whose  head-quarters  arc  in  Bengal.  There  are  subordinate  com- 
manders-in-chief in  Bomljoy  and  Madras;  and  in  eacli  presidency  tliere  are  sevcrnl  mili- 
tary divisions.  A  certain  period  of  military  service,  and  certain  qualifications,  are  re- 
quired in  an  officer  before  he  can  be  appointed  to  the  general  staff,  and  a  proportion  of 
the  po;ts  is  given  to  officers  who  have  passed  liie  staff  college.  The  fact  of  having 
pas.se<l  through  it,  however,  is  not  held  to  consiitutc  any  claim  to  a  staff  appointment.    - 

The  Permnnl  Staff  consists  of  the  aids-de-camp  and  military  secretaries  to  the  re- 
spective general  officers.  These  officers  are  appointed,  within  certain  limits,  by  the  gen- 
erals whom  they  serve. 

Tl>e  Oarriton  Staff  consists  of  the  officers  governing  in  fortresses  and  garrisons;  at 
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commandants  (q.T.),  fort-majors  (q.v.)*  town-majors  (q.v.)>  fort-adjutants  {q.v.)>  '""^ 
gitrrison-adjutants. 

The  dm  or  Departmental  Staff  Includes  those  non-combattm^  oflScers  -who  hare  to 
provide  for  the  daily  requirements  of  the  troops.  These  are  the  commissaries  for  sup- 
plies and  stores,  chaplaius,  medical  and  veterinary  departments.  These  departments  are 
described  under  their  several  uames. 

The  Recruttinff  Slaff  coasisla  of  nn  inspector-general  (at  the  war  office),  and  of  the 

1o£Bcers  of  the  several  brigade  depots.  The  Pennon^r  Staff  includes  only  the  stafF-offlcers 
of  the  enrolled  force.  The  lieffimeatal  Stuff  iuvXwXei  the  col.,  lieut.col.,- adjutant  pay- 
master, qunrternmster,  inspector  of  musketry,  and  medical  officers.  See  KECBurriNO,. 
Pensionkbs,  Regiment. 

In  the  Freucli  and  most  continental  armies,  the  staS  is  divided  into  the  etat-major,  or 
general  staff  and  the  intendaiiee.  under  an  iniendant-generai,  which  comprises  all  the 
civil  departments.  There  is  a  regimental  staff  in  addition.  The  want  of  concentration 
of  the  civil  departments  often  felt  in  tlie  British  service,  led  to  the  creation,  in  1869,  of 
the  control  department,  subsequently  split  into  two  branches,  the  itominissarlat  (q.v.) 
and  the  ordnance  store  departments.     See  Intendant. 

In  the  navy,  the  staff  of  a.fleet  consists  of  the  flag-officers  (q.v.),  the  flag-lieutenants 
(q.y.),  and  secretaries  (q.v.);  also  of  the  inspector-general  of  hospitals  (see  Msdical  Db- 
FABTUENT,  NAVS),aud  an  inspector  of  macJiinery. 

8TAXTA,  a  celebrated  islet  on  the  west  of  Scotland,  lies  about  7  m.  off  the  w. 
coast  of  Mull.  It  forms  an  uneven  tableland,  rising  at  its  highest  to  144  ft.  above  the 
water,  1\  m.  in  circumference,  and  oval  in  shape.  In  the  north-east,  in  the  lee  of 
the  prevailing  winds,  is  a  tract  of  low  shore,  stretching  out  in  beaches,  and  forming  a 
landing-place.  The  other  parts  of  the  coast  are  girt  with  cliffs  of  from  84  to  113  ft. 
high.  Regarded  in  sections,  the  rocks  show  themselves  to  be  of  three  kinds — conglom- 
erated tufa  forpiing  the  bn.sumcnt;  columnar  basalt,  arranged  in  colonniides,  which  form 
the  ftifades  and  the  walls  of  the  chief  'Ca\'^;  and  amorphous  basalt,  overlying  the  co- 
lumnar basalt,  but  pierced  here  and  there  by  the  ends  of  columns  and  by  angidar  blocks. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  island  is  Fingal's  or  the  Great  Cave,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  formed  by  columnar  ranges  on  each  side,  supporting  a  lofty  arch.  The  en- 
trance is  33  ft.  wide,  and  60  ft.  high,  and  the  length  of  the  cave  is  212  feet.  The 
floor  of  this  marvelous  chamber  is  the  sea,  which  throws  up  flashing  and  many -colored 
lights  against  the  pendant  coluiAns,  whitened  with  calcareous  stalagmite,  wliich  form 
the  roof,  and  against  the  pillared  walls  of  the  cave. 

STAFF  COIiIEOE  is  a  government  institution  founded  in  1858,  about  two  m.  from 
Sandhurst,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  higher  instruction  to  80  (increa.ied  in  1870  to  40) 
officers  aspiring  to  appointments  on  the  staff.  It  thus  took  the  place,  though  more 
effectively,  of  the  ola  senior  class  at  the  royal  military  college.  To  b»!  entitled  to  com- 
pete for  entrance,  an  officer  roust  have  been  Ave  years  in  active  service,  must  have  passed 
the  qualifying  examination  for  a  captaincy,  and  must  have  the  recommendation  of  his 
commanding  officer.  A  very  serious  examination  decides  which  among  the  comiielitors 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  cnllegn,  one  only  being  eligible  from  any  b.ittalion.  While  at 
college,  the  students  receive  their  regimental  pay,  and  the  whole  educational  cliarges 
(about  £80(K)  annually)  are  borne  by  the  public.  Tlie  course  lasts  two  years.  At  the  end 
of  each  year,  there  is  an  examination,  not  competitive.  After  passing  the  staff  college, 
the  officer  is  attached  for  duty,  for  a  short  period,  to  each  of  the  arms  with  which  he 
may  not  have  already  served.  He  then  becomes  eligible  for  appointment  to  the  staff  as 
opportunity  may  occur. 

STAFF  CORPS.  During  the  wars  of  Wellington,  the  generals  and  staff  officers  were 
aided  by  a  staff  corps  composed  of  intelligmt  officers  and  men  who  performed  camp 
duties,  made  reconnaissances,  and  executed  other  necessary  labors  for  which  regimental 
officers  or  soldiers  were  unsuited.  This  corps  died  out  after  the  peace.  After'the  Cri- 
mean war,  tlicre  were  three  staff  coriM — the  commissariat  staff  corps,  army  hospital 
corps,  and  military  store  staff  corps — which  consisted  of  artificers,  laborers,  and  order- 
lies, to  aid  in  the  work  of  their  respective  departments — as  butchers,  wanlmsjstera,  ar- 
morers, copyists,  &c.  The  first  and  lapt  were  merged  in  1870  into  the  army  service 
I  corps.  S.  0.  is  also  the  name  given  to  the  English  officers  serving  on  the  permanent 
Indian  establishment.  ' 

STAFFORD,  a  co.  in  central  Kansas,  drained  by  the  Arkansas  river  in  the  n.  w., 
and  intersected  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  railroad:  900  sq.  m.;  pop.  "Sft 
4,755— 4, 808  of  American  birth.  123  colored.  It  consists  of  level  plains,  fertile  by  Uie 
water  courses.    Co.  seat  Saint  John. 

STAFFORD,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Virginia,  having  the  Potomac  river  for  its  e.  boundaiy, 
the  Rappahannock  on  the  s.w.,  drained  also  by  Acquia  creek;  260  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  7,210 
— 7,146  of  American  birth,  1651  colored.  It  is  intersected  bv  the  Richmond,  Freder- 
icksburg and  Potomac  railroad.  Its  surface  is  hilly  and  well  timbered,  lumber  being 
the  principal  source  of  revenue.  The  soil  is  moderately  fertile  and  richer  near  the 
Potomac  river.    Qold  is  found,  and  granite  and  freestone  are  quarried  for  building  pur- 
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poses.    Live  stock  !s  raised ;  other  agricultural  products  are  grain,  tobacco,  and  wool. 
Co.  seat,  Slofford  Court- House. 

STAFFOSS,  an  inland  co.  of  England,  bounded  on  the  w.  a#d  n.w.  by  Shropsbire 
and  Cliesliire,  lias  an  area  of  732,434  acres,  and  a  pop.,  '71,  of  858,836.    The  moEt  elevated 

Sortion  of  tlie  county  is  the  n.,  where  wild  moorlnnda  in  long  ridges,  separated  l>y 
eeply  cut  valleys,  extend  from  n.w.  to  a.c.,  and  sabeide  as  they  near  the  valley  of  tho 
Trent.  The  sui-facc  is  low  and  undulating  in  the  midland  regions,  but  becomes  hiliy 
a^iu  in  llie  south.  New  red  sandstone  occupies  the  whole  uf  the  iccntral  parts;  tlie 
Pottery  coal-fleld  occupies  the  n.,  and  the  Dudley  coal-field,  remarkable  also  for  its 
abundant  and  rich  iron  ores,  occupies  the  south.  The  Trent,  flowing  flrst  s.w.  through 
the  county,  tlien  n.e.  along  its  eiistern  tx>rdcr,  is  the  chief  river.  The  climate  is  cold  and 
humid,  and  though  three-fourths  of  tiie  area  are  arable,  much  of  the  Eoil  is  cold  and 
clayey,  and  agriculture  is  iu  a  backward  condition.  The  potteries  lie  around  Stoke  (q.v.), 
Burslem.  and  Iluule}',  and  here  most  extensive  manufactures  of  china  and  eartheownre 
are  carried  on.  See  Pottery  and  Wedgwood.  In  the  s.  iron  is  very  largely  manu- 
factured in  oil  its  brandies,  from  mining  to  the  production  of  articles  in  iron  nnd  steel. 
The  numerous  canals  (including  the  Grand  Trunk  canal)  nnd  railways  which  intersect 
and  traverse  the  county  aiford  abundant  nnd  most  useful  means  of  conveyance.  The 
county  of  Stafford  returns  six  members  to  the  house  of  commons. 

STATFOBD,  the  co.  t.  of  Staffordshire,  stands  on  the  Sow,  25  m.  n.n.w.  of  Birming- 
ham. The  usual  municipal  institutions  of  county  towns  are  the  chief  buildings,  nnd  tliere 
are  two  fine  and  partly  ancient  parochial  cliurches.  Tanning,  cutlery,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  shoes  are  the  chief  branches  of  industry.  '  Staftord  sends  two  members  to  the 
house  of  commons.    Pop.  '71,  16,946. 

STAFFORD,  HsaniY,  Duke  of  Buckinplmm,  1440-83;  b.  England;  assumed  the 
title  in  1460.  Ue  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  adherents  of  the  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, afterward  Richard  III.,  while  the  latter,  then  protector,  was  conspiring  to  seize 
the  tbrotie.  He  assisted  Ridiard  in  his  efforts  against  earl  Rivers  and  lora  Gray,  which 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  tliose  noblemen;  and  received  as  a  reward  for  bis  services 
the  office  of  chief-justice  and  constable  of  the  royal  castles  in  Wal«s,  and  later  that  of 
lord  high  constable  of  England.  But  he  afterward  joined  the  Lancastrians,  and  being 
betrayed  to  Richard,  was  captured,  attainted,  and  sulfercd  death  on  llie  scaffold  at  Salis- 
bury, Nov.  1,  1488.     Concerning  him  occur  the  lines  in  Sliakcspeare's  Richard  III.: 

CateAy.  Mr  liege  the  duke  of  Buclcln^rhain  is  taken: 

Tnat  is  the  liest  nen-s:  that  the  earl  of  Richmond 
Is  with  a  mighty  power  landed  at  Mllford, 
Is  colder  tIdiDtcs.  yet  they  must  be  told. 

X,  BUk.  Away  toward  t:cUisbury !  while  we  reason  here, 
A  royal  batUe  might  be  won  and  lost: 
Bome  one  take  oraer  Buddngham  be  brought 
To  Salisbaiy ;  the  rest  march  on  with  me. 

This  has  been  altered  in  the  acting  version,  after  Colley  Cibbcr,  to: 

My  liege,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  is  taken — 
K.  Rich.  Off  with  hia  head  1  so  much  for  Buckingham. 

STAFFORD.  Wituah  Howard,  Viscount,  1612-80;  b.  England,  and  educated  as 
A  Roman  Catholic.  In  1634  manietl  a  sister  of  the  18th  baron  StoSord,  and  on  the 
Inlter's  death,  being  then  sir  Willism  Stafford,  assumed  his  title.  His  claim  to  this 
through  his  wife  was  afterward  disputed,  but  finally  decided  in  his  favor,  and  s 
new  creation  was  made  by  the  king,  declaring  Iiim  baron  and  afterward  viscount  Staf- 
ford. The  civil  war  found  Stafford  a  firm  adherent  of  the  king,  but  he  clian{;ed  his 
course  so  far  after  the  restoration  as  to  frequently  oppose  the  royal  will  from  his  place 
in  the  house  of  peers.  In  1678  Stafford  was  one  of  those  denounced  by  the  infamous 
TitusOntes  oa  a  conspirator  in  the  pretended  popish  plot.  He  was  accordingly  uiTcsted, 
with  four  otlicr  noblemen  similarly  accused,  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  He  was 
Impeached  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  Dec,  1678,  and  in  the  following  November  the 
impeachment  trial  began  before  the  house  of  lords  under  the  presidency  of  sir  Henengi 
Finch,  afterward  the  earl  of  Nottingham.  Despite  a  spirited  defense  against  suborned 
testimony,  Stoflord  was  found  guilty.  He  was  publicly  executed  on  Tower  liill,  Dec. 
29,  1680,  to  the  last  protesting  his  innocence  of  act  or  intent  to  conspii-e  against  his 
sovereign.  King  James  created  his  widow  a  countess  in  her  own  right;  and  James  II. 
HMde  his  eldest  son  earl  of  Stafford  in  1688,  a  title  which  lapsed  in  1762.  In  1824  the 
act  of  attainder  was  reversed  by  pnrliament,  and  the  following  year  sir  George  William 
Jemingham,  hart.,  was  recognized  as  baron  Stafford. 

8TA0.  a  name  familiarly  given  to  a  person  who  applies  for  an  allocation  of  shares  in 
a  joint-stock  concern,  with  a  view  of  selling  the  allocation  letter  to  another  party  for  a 
small  consideration.  When  no  sucli  consideration  or  premium  is  obtainable,  the  ttaa 
does  not  pay  the  deposit,  which  by  his  application  lie  had  become  bound  to  do,  and 
relinquishes  any  furtlier  interest  in  the  undertaking.  Persons  acting  thus,  however,  are 
liable  to  prosecution  and  exposure  as  defaulters.  During  the  great  railway  munia  of 
1846  the  stock  market  was  thronged  with  stags. 
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STAQ,  or  Red  Deeb,  Cennu  elepJuu,  a  species  of  deer  (q.v.)  with  romo  anlleig, 
irhich  have  a  sna^  at  the  base  in  front.  Tlie  femnle  has  no  horns,  and  is  called  a  hini. 
Tlie  young  male  during  the  iirst  year  acquires  mere  knolw  in  place  of  horns.  In  ibe 
Bcsund  year  they  artftfonger  and  pointed,  when  the  animal  is  called  a  brocktU.  Tiie 
.  branching  of  the  horns  increases  eveiy  year  till  the  sixth,  when  the  name  hart  (q.r.) 
begins  to  be  a])<plied.  After  this  the  age  is  no  longer  indicated  by  an  increased  number 
of  branches,  but  the  antlers  l>ecome  larger  and  thiclier,  their  furrows  deeper,  and  tbe 
burr  at  the  base  more  projecting.  The  oldest  stags  have  seldom  more  Hum  10  or  13 
branches,  although  an  instance  has  occurred  of  83  ou  each  antler.  A  fine  slug  is  4  ft.  or 
more  in  height  at  the  shoulder.  The  color  is  ruddish  brown  in  sunmiur,  the  rump  pale; 
in  winter  it  is  brownish  grar.  The  female  is  smaller  than  the  male.  The  young  is  at 
first  spotted  with  white.  The  stag  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  the  north  of  Asia.  It  was 
.anciently  common  in  all  parts  of  Britain,  but  is  now  almost  extinct  except  m  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  where  large  herds  still  exist,  particularly  on  the  Grampians,  and  tbe 
nport  of  deer-stalking  is  pursued,  in  which  the  rifle  is  now  generally  used;  allhough  in 
former  times  the  stag  was  hunted,  hounds  of  a  peculiar  breed  called  staghounds  (q.v.) 
being  employed  for  the  purpose.  The  forest  laws  of  £uglaa  1  were  extreuiely  strict  for 
tbe  preservation  of  this  noble  game,  the  unauthorized  killing  of  a  stag  being  even  & 
more  unpardonable  offense  than  the  killing  of  a  man.  The  stag  feeds  o»  the  buds  and 
young  shoots  of  trees  and  on  grass,  or  in  the  severe  weather  of  winter  on  bark  and 
mosses.  The  speed  of  the  stag  is  very  great.  It  has  also  great  powers  of  swimming, 
and  lias  been  known  to  swim  10  miles.  When  hai-d  pressed  by  hunters  it  turns  to  hay-, 
and  is  not  approached  without  danger.  At  the  pairing  season,  which  is  iu  August,  even 
tame  stags  become  so  excited  that  it  is  not  safe  to  approach  tiiem.  The  domeslicatioa 
of  the  stag  is  never  very  complete.  In  fighting  the  slag  uses  not  only  its  liorns,  but  its 
fore-feet,  with  which  it  gives  severe  blows  to  an  adversary.  The  flesh  of  the  stag  is  not 
80  good  as  that  of  tbe  fallow  deer. — Among  the  species  of  deer  most  nearly  allied  to  tbe 
■etag  are  the  wapiti  (q.v.),  an  American  species,  and  several  species  tielouging  to  tbe 
-warmer  parts  of  Asia  and  the  north  of  Africa.  Tlicy  all  have  round  branched  antler^ 
with  a  basal  sni^  in  front,  and  a  tuft  of  hair  on  the  hind  legs  above  the  middle  of  the 
metatarsus. 

STAQ  BKETIiE,  Lucanus,  a  genus  of  coleopterous  insects,  of  the  family  lameOi- 
eornes,  remarkable  for  the  large  projecting  mandibles  of  the  males,  which  have  large 
denticulations,  and  somewhat  resemble  stags'  horns.  The  antennse  termiDate  in  a  club 
composed  of  many  leaflets,  disposed  on  an  axis  like  the  teeth  of  a  coinb.  The  Common 
Stag  Beetle  {L.  cervua)  is  one  of  the  largest  of  British  insects,  tbe  males  being  fully 
two  in.  long.  It  flies  about  in  the  evening  in  the  middle  of  summer,  chiefly  fre- 
quenting oak-woods.  The  larva  feeds  on  the  wood  of  the  oak  and  willow,  and  is  inju- 
nuus  to  the  trunks  of  trees,  into  which  it  eats  its  way  very  rapidly.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  the  eossus  of  the  ancient  Romans,  much  esteemed  by  them  as  a  delicacy.  It  lives 
for  several  years  before  undergoing  its  transformations.  In  its  perfect  state,  the  stag 
beetle  is  a  formidable-looking  insect,  and  its  powerful  mandibles  are  capable  nf  inflictiD| 
a  pretty  severe  bite,  if  it  is  incautiously  seized,  but  it  is  not  venomous.  Some  of  Uk 
tropical  stag  beetles  are  remacksblc  for  their  brilliancy  of  color. 

S3A0E.    See  Thbateb. 

8TA&0EBS  is  a  popular  term  applied  to  several  diseases  of  horses.  Mad  or  sleepy 
staggers  is  inflammation  of  the  brain,  a  rare  but  fatal  complaint,  marked  by  high  fever, 
a  stiiggering  gait,  violent  convulsive  struggling,  usually  terminating  in  stupor;  and 
treated  by  bleeding,  full  doses  of  physic,  and  cold  applied  to  the  head.  Gniss  or 
'stomach  staggers  is  acute  indigestion,  usually  occasioned  by  overloading  the  stomacb 
and  bowels  with  tough  hard  grass,  vetches,  or  clover,  a  full  meal  of  wheat,  or  othtr 
indigestible  food.  It  is  most  common  in  summer  and  autumn,  is  indicated  by  impsiircd 
appetite,  distended  abdomen,  dull  aspe<'t,  unsteady  gait;  and  is  remedied  by" full  doses 
of  purgative  medicine,  such  as  six  drams  of  aloes  and  a  dnim  of  calomel  rubbed 
down  together,  and  given  in  a  quart  of  thin  well-boiled  gruel.  Frequent  clysters,  witb 
hand-rubbing  and  hot  water  to  tbe  belly,  are  likewise  useful.  Where  tlie  dullucas 
increases,  stimulants  should  be  freely  given. 

OTAaHOXrNS,  a  large  and  powerful  kind  of  hound  (q.v.),  formerly  much  used  is 
England  for  hunting  the  slag,  but  now  almost  extinct.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  brccil  of 
the  old  English  southern  bound.  In  scent,  it  is  almost  equal  to  the  bloodhound:  in 
fluetness,  it  is  inferior  to  the  foxhound.  It  has  great  power  of  endurance,  and  lias  been 
known  to  run  50  ni.  after  a  stag.  It  is  also  courageous,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  attack 
iho  slag  when  at  bay. 

STAQIRA  (ancient  name  for  Stavros),  a  t.  ins.e.  Macedonia,  on  the  gtilf  of  Con- 
tessa,  otherwise  called  the  gulf  of  Orphano,  the  Sinus  8ti-yiru>nicu»  of  the  aucieuts. 
According  to  Thucydides  it  was  fountlcd  by  a  colony  from  Androe.  and  is  .situated  on 
the  upper  shore  of  the  peninsula  of  mount  Athos,  near  its  junction  with  the  main-land. 
It  Is  in  the  district  of  Chalcidice.  and  is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  Ari.stotle.  It 
declined  during  the  Peloponncsion  war.  The  surrounding  coimtry  is  noted  for  its 
ferti.ity,  producing  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  fruit. 
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STAH'EL,  Jnuvt,  h.  HuBgary,  1S2S.  Hs  served  intbe  Auslrian  army,  but  joined 
the  Hungarian  patxiots,  luiU  wau  au  aide  to  tiOrgci.'  After  llie  fiiilure  of  tUu  moveiueut, 
be  visited  Ourmuay  and  Kngland,  and  finally  came  to  Kew  York  aud  became  a  journul- 
ist.  He  wait  lieuucul.  and  later  col.  of  a  New  York  regimcut;  made  bn^.gcu.  of  vola., 
1861,  aud  coinmauded  a  division  under  Sigel.     In  1864  lie  was  made  maj.gen.  of  vols. 

8TAIIL,  Fribdiuch  Julius,  1802-61;  b.  Munich;  prof,  of  law  at  Eriangen,  Wurz- 
bnrg.  aud'  Berlin.  He  served  successively  in  the  Prussian  chamber  of  deputies,  tlio 
'  Erfurt  parliament,  and  the  upper  house  of  the  Prussian  legislature.  He  was  a  promi- 
neut  member  of  tlie  Lutherau  party,  aud  one  of  the  founders  of  the  German  churdi 
diet.  In  his  chief  work,  Ptdlotophie  det  fteehU,  he  advocates  a  "  Christian  slate,"  whicli 
shall  support  the  chui-ch  by  the  secular  arm. 

SXAHIi,  GEOita  Eknbt,  a  celebrated  German  physician  and  chemist,  was  bora  at 
Anspach,  October  21,  ICCO,  studied  medicine  at  Jcun,  and  after  practicing  successfully 
for  some  time,  was  called,  in  16U4,  to  the  choir  of  medicine,  anatomy,  aud  cliemistry, 
in  the  newly-founded  university  of  Halle;  whence  he  removed  to  Berlin  in  1716,  where 
be  was  appoiuicd  physician  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Berlin 
Academy,  aud  died  in  that  city  Mi^y  14, 1784.  According  to  Blumcnbacli,  Stahl  is  to  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  profound  pliysiciaus  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
though  the  myslicism  ■wiUi  which  his  worlis  arc  imbued  is  to  be  reprehended.  Stahl's 
system  of  medicine,  which  was  a  combination  of  the  physiology  of  Van  Helmont  (q.v.) 
with  the  psychology  of  Descartes,  is  fouudcd  upon  the  siippusiiion  of  the  existeiipe  of 
a  mysterious  force  residing  in,  but  iudependeul  of,  and  supcrior.to  matter;  this  force, 
the  anima  (or  "soul ").  not  only  forms  tiie  body,  but  directs  it  in  tlie  exercise  uf  all  its 
functions,  and  this,  too,  sotnetlmcs  unconsciously ;  though  the  way  in  which  this  influ- 
ence is  e.Ycrcised  be  does  not  explain.  Being  su  liject  to  error  l>y  nature,  the  "  an  i  ma, "  by 
negligence  or  uudadroit  action,  originates  diseases  in  the  body,  which  it  'then  attemptti 
to  cure,  through  the  functional  actiou  of  the  various  parts,  btahl  held  tliat  art  ou^bt 
only  to  commence  where  nature  hud  ended,  and  to  be  useful,  it  should  follow  a  si)uilar 
course  of  actiou ;  he  was  also  of  opinion  that  plethora,  either  local  or  general,  was  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of /iiseasc.  His  system  of  tlicrapcutics  corresponded  witli  hi»  patho- 
logical principles,  and  was  confined  mostly  to  bleeding  and  the  use  nf  mild  laxatives. 
His  psychological  theory  of  the  connection  between  the  soul  and  body  led  him  into  a 
discussion  witli  Leibnitz  (who  had  falsely  charged  him  with  propounding  materialism), 
fi'om  which  be  emerged  victorious  on  the  essential  points  of  their  respective  theories; 
thougli  Leibnitz  bad  the  advantage  in  matters  ot  detail.  Subsequent  physiologists  have 
made  Stahl's  opinions  the  object  of  ridicule,  thouarh  bis  doctrine  of  ine  "anima  "is, 
under  the  name  of  "vital  principle "  and  "  nature,"  gencrnlly  adoplrd  nt  the  present 
day;  but  his  supercilious  contempt  for  chemistry  us  a  medical  agent  has  long  ceased  to 
be  geiienilly  uplield.  Nevertheless,  Stahl  was  one  of  the  ablest  chemists  of  his  time, 
destroyed,  in  his  usual  trenchant  style,  numberless  absurd  opinions  which  had  found 
their  way  into  the  science,  and  propounded  the  first  theory  of  combustion  (see  PinUD- 
oiBTON),  which  was  universidly  accepted  till  the  time  of  Lavoisier  (q.v.).  His  work8, 
occordini;  to  Haller,  number  250,  but  the  chief  are — Theoria  Mediea  tiera  (Halle,  170T, 
1708.  1737).  which  contains  his  medical  theory,  and  Zymotechnui  VundiimentaMt,  tea 
.  Fermentntionii  TAeoria  Oeneralit  (Halle,  1697),  in  which  his  cliertxical  opinions  are  set 
forth.  An  account  of  ills  opinions  is  found  in  Hallcr's  Biblioiheca  MedidruB  Praetica, 
vol.  iii. ;  Sprenfrel's  Hittoire  de  la  Mideeine;  A.  Lemoine's  le  Vitalisme  et  VAnimisme  i« 
Stahl  (Paris,  18iS4),  and  numerous  other  works. 

STAIGO,  RicnABD  M.,  b.  England,  abt.  1820;  came  to  this  country  while  voung  and 
worked  as  a  mechanic  m  Newport,  R.  I.,  where  be  had  the  entrSe  of  tlie  studios 
of  Jane  Stuart  and  Allston,  and  beginning  there  the  study  of  miniature  painting,  roso 
rapidly  to  eminence  in  tliat  profession.  He  painted  the  portraits  of  Allston,  Everett, 
and  Welister,  the  latter  now  preserved  in  the  rooms  of  the  Historical  society  in  Bosto^i. 
His  genre  pictures  and  coast  scenes  are  especially  prized;  among  them  "News  from  the 
War,"  "  The  Crossiug  Sweeper,"  and  "The  Love  Letter." 

8TAIKED  0LAB8.    See  Glass. 

8TAINER.  Joira,  Mus.  Doc.,  b.  Encland,  1840;  studied  music  at  Oxford,  where  he 
was  orimnist  of  Magdalen  oollese,  and  of  the  university  church.  He  became  orqanist  bl 
St.  Paul's,  London,  in  1872.  His  Theory  of  Harmony,  1871,  has  a  high  reputation  amonj; 
scientific  musicians.  He  is  a  fine  instrumentalist,  and  has  composed  many  anthems  and 
songs. 

BTAIKS  FOR  WOOD.  A  variety  of  stains  have  recently  been  invented  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  to  the  cheaper  kinds  of  wood,  such  as  deal,  etc.,  the  appearance  of  the  more 
costly  kinds.  These  are  chiefly  solutions  of  certain  metallic  suits,  combined  with  vego- 
table  infusions. 

STAIR,  Lord.    Bee  Dai.bti(plb  Fakilt,  ante. 
^  8TAIBCAKE.    This  feature,  now  so  Important  in  all  houses,  was  of  email  note  till 
about  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth.    Previously,  stairs  were  all  constructed  on  the  circu- 
lar plan,  revolving  round  a  central  axis  or  newel,  and  were  called  turret  or  corkscrew 
•toirs.    During  tbe  16tb  and  17lji  centuries,  staircases  with  wide  straight  flights  were 
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flret  introduced,  and  were  made  leading  features  in  tlie  mnpsionK  of  the  Elizabetbnn  style. 
Tliey  liiid  usually  massive  oak  balusters  with  carved  peilcstttls,  and  were  ornamented 
vritii  carved  panels,  pendants,  etc.  Btaircaaes  of  tliis  description  are  still  in  common 
use,  but  are  lighter  in  style,  light  cast-iron  niilings  being  sulwtituted  for  the  li^vy  oak 
balustrades. 

STAKE  NETS.    See  Salhox 

STALACTITES  AMD  8TALAGHITE8  arc  found  in  caves  and  other  places  where  water 
charged  v.  iih  carbonate  of  lime  is  subject  to  evaporation.  Water  impregnaied  with  car- 
bonic acid  is  able  to  dissolve  lime,  and  as  all  ruin  and  surface  water  contains  more  or  less 
otrbonic  acid,  it  takes  up  in  i(s  passage  through  the  earth  to  the  roofs  of  caves  a  certain 
arootnit  of  lime.  When  the  water  is  exposed  on  the  roof  or  floor  of  the  cave,  evapora- 
tion takes  place,  and  so  both  the  bulk  of  the  water  and  its  solvent  power  are  reduced,  and 
a  Ihin  pellicle  of  solid  carbonate  of  lime  is  deposited.  When  this  takes  place,  on  the  roof 
of  the  cuve,  long  iciclc-lilie  pendants  are  formed,  which  are  colled  stalactites;  and  when 
the  water  drops  upon  the  floor,  a  sialagniitic  layer  is  formed,  which  rises  nt  the  poinis 
where  llie  lisrgest  t-upply  of  material  exists,  in  the  form  of  pillars  to  meet  Ihe  overljang- 
iiig  stahictites.  In  home  caves,  the  descending  and  ascending  points  liavc  met  and 
foiircd  a  series  of  naturnl  columnsas  if  supporting  the  roof.  The  color  of  the  limeytoue 
thus  loruied  is  affected  by  tiic  superincumbent  strata,  but  it  is  generally  white  or  ydlow- 
ish.  The  stalnctites  have  a  rich  subcrystalline  structure,  bouig  composed  of  acicular 
Ta(Ufltiug  crj-stals,  aiTaiiged  in  enncentric  layers  from  their  exogenous  growth  Some- 
times, frcm  nielamorpliic  cbiiiiges  that  have  taken  place  subsequent  to  their  formation, 
they  become  more  truly  crystalline.  The  amount  of  the  deposition  is  very  great  in  some 
caves,  and  the  wonderlul  variety  and  singular  groupings  of  the  stalactites  give  them  a 
peculiar  beauty.  The  caves  most  remarkable  in  this  way  are  the  cave  of  Adelsberg  in 
Btyria,  the  grotto  of  Antiflaros  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  Wyver's  cave  in  the  United 
btates,  and  the  caves  of  tlie  peak  in  Derbyshire 

The  remains  of  primeval  man  found  in  the  caves  in  France,  and  the  fossils  from  the 
bone  caves  in  Britam  and  elsewhere,  are  generally  cemented  together  into  a  stalugmitic 
deposit  on  tlie  floor  of  the  cave.  • 

8TALIMNE.    Sec  Leunos,  ante. 
'    STALL,  a  fixed  scat  inclosed  at  hac^,  and  with  elbows  at  the  sides.  One  or  more  rows 
of  tliese  extended  along  each  side  of  the  choir  of  most  churches  before  the  reformation, 
and  flue  examples  still  remain  iu  nearly  all  the  cathedrals.    They  are  generally  inclosed 
at  back  with  a  high  screen,  and  covered  with  cauopies-oranmentcd  with  pinnacles,  eta. 

STALYBItn>9E,  a  market-t.  and  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  partly  in 
Lancathiro  and  partly  in  Cheshire,  stands  on  the  Tame,  eight  m.  e.  of  Manchester. 
It  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  its  cotton  manufactures.  The  print  works,  iron  foundrits, 
and  machine-Bbops  ore  also  numerous  and  important.  Free  rommunieatiou  by  niiUay 
ts  afforded  in  every  direction.  There  are  in  Stalybridge  89  mills  employing  10,000  hands, 
and  28  foundries  and  machine-shops,  employing  llOO  hands.  Fop.  1871  of  municipal 
borough,  21,092. 

RAKBOTTL'.    Sec  CossTAHrraopuL 

STAHEKS  are  those  parts  in  the  flowers  of  phaneroramous  plants  which  excite  the 
pistil  to  the  formation  of  the  fruit,  and  thus  effect  fertilization  or  fecundation  (q.v.).  A 
stamen  consists  of  a  receptacle — the  anther;  which  contaitis  a  dust— the  pollen — various 
in  color,  bnf  generally  yellow,  and  is  generally  supported  on  a  stalk  calkd  the  Jilament  ; 
the  anther  being  the  blade  of  a  metamorplioseH  leiif.  and  thefllnmenlthe  Icaf-slalk.  The 
filament  is,  however,  sometimes  wanting,  and  »he  anther  is  then  said  to'Vbe 
nettile.  Eiich  anther  generally  consists  of  two  cells,  forming  two  lobes 
•which,  before  they  open  to  give  forth  the  pollen,  are  again  divided  into  two 
cell-like  parts,  and  at  the  time  of  their  maturity  open  by  longitudinal  clefts,  by  pores,  or 
bj-  valves,  to  scatter  the  pollen,  which  is  conveyed  to  the  stigma  cither  by  its  own  falling, 
by  the  wind,  or  by  the  insects  which  seek  honey  in  flowers.  See  PiSTii,.  The  pollen 
consists  of  single  cells,  which  are  usually  free;  more  rarely,  Ihe  pollen  of  each  cfll  is 
united  into  a  mass,  called  the  poUen-matu  or  p/ilintttm.  an  in  the  Ordiiden  and  Arekpuu 
{Uteea.  The  stamens  are  eitlier  found  along  with  tlie  pistil  in  the  same  flower,  and  arc 
•  then  arranged  around  it,  in  which  case  the  flower  is  henrKiplirmlite ;  or  Ihty  are  placed 
by  themselves  in  separate  flowers,  which  are  therefore  called  mnU  flowers.  The  stamens 
are  soraetiraes  united  together,  generally  by  the  filaments,  wliich  form  a  tube,  and  the 
flower  is  monadelphotu  ;  sometimes,  by  their  union,  they  form  two  sets,  when  the  flower 
is  diadelphtrwi ;  sometimes  thrw  or  more,  when  it  is  polyadelvhous  ;  and  the  filaments  are 
sometimes  united  with  the  pistil  into  a  column,  from  which  the  anthers  spring,  as  if 
they  grew  from  the  pistil,  when  the  flower  is  gj/nandrou*.  See  Bot.«^.  The  stamens 
form  cither  one  or  more  whorls,  and  when  in  one  whorl  arc  eitlier  opposite  to  the  petals 
or  alternate  with  them.  The  latter  is  regarded  as  their  normal  position.  liJomelimes,  by 
abortion,  there  is  only  one  stamen.  Being  leaf-organs,  stamens  arise  from  the  axis;  Iwt 
they  very  frequently  grow  upon  the  corolla,  so  "that  they  seem  to  derive  their  origin 
from  it.  When  the  stamens  seem  to  arise  from  the  corolla  or  from  the  calyx,  they,  and 
also  the  flower,  are  said  to  be  perigjfnout  (Or.  pen,  aroiind,  and  gyne,  a  wife);  when  tJiey 
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grow  from  the  pistil,  tliey  are  fpigynmu  (Or.  «pi,  upon);  and  when  from  benealli  it, 
nppoffgnoua  (Gr.  hi/po,  under).  Tliese  distinctions  have  lieen  mucli  made  use  of,  by 
Jussieu  and  olliers,  iu  cltissitication.  The  transitions  of  petals  into  stamens  can  be  easiiy 
traced  in  some  tiowL-ra,  for  example,  in  the  water  lily.  In  double  flowers,  the  stamens 
liave  tieen  clianged  into  petals.  LiinniBus  adopted  tlie  stami-ns  as  Ibc  means  of  his  divi- 
sion of  plants  into  clasi<«s  (see  Botant);  but  in  so  far  as  tbe  classification  was  founded 
on  their  mere  number,  it  was  artificial,  the  numlwr  of  8tamcn.s  being  various  iu  plants 
^7d^y  closely  iilliud.  Stamens  are  among  tbe  organs  of  plants  which  most  frequeolly  dis- 
play irritability  (q.v.). 

The  filament  assumes  a  great  variety  of  forms.  Sometimes  it  is  short  and  thick, 
sometimes  long  nnd  slender;  sometimes  dilated  at  tbe  bnst*;  sometimes  pet:il-like,  with 
tbe  stamen  at  its  tip;  sometimes  forked,  or  divided  into  three  teeth,  of  which  the  central 
one  bears  tbe  anther;  sometimes  bent  or  jointed,  sometimes  spiral.  The  form  of  the 
anther  varies  still  more  than  that  of  the  filament;  indeed,  the  variety  of  forms  is  endless. 
The  eonneetiveia  abody  wliicb  unites  the  lobes  of  the  anther.  When  the  filament  is  con- 
tinuous with  tbe  connective,  the  anther-lobes  seeming  to  be  united  to  it  through  their 
whole  length,  the  anther  is  said  to  be  adntUe  or  ad/iereiU;  when  the  filament  cuds  at  the 
base  of  the  anther,  the  .tntbcr  is  inaie  or  ereet.  Iu  many  flowers,  ns  in  those  of  graases, 
the  anther  is  attached  to^  the  filament  by  a  mere  point,  and  is  very  movable,  easily  turned 
by  the  wind.    It  is  then  said  to  be  wrtatiU. 

8TAS70BD,  a  t.  of  Connecticut,  at  the  entrance  of  Mill  river  into  Long  Island 
sound,  83  m.  n.e.  of  New  York,  on  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  and  New  Canaan 
and  Stamford  railroad.  It  is  a  favorite  residence  and  summer  resort  of  opulent  New 
Yorkers.  It  has  2  banks,  2  newspapers,  14  churches,  a  small  coastin^trade,  and  manufao-' 
tures  of  iron,  boots  and  shoes,  dye-stuffs,  carriages,  coal  oil,  etc.  Pop.  in  '60,  7,185;  in 
'70,  0,714 

8TAII70XD,  an  ancient  market-t.  and  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  of 
Lincoln,  on  the  Wclland,  which  is  navigable  hence  to  the  sea,  11  m.  n.w.  of 
Peterborough.  Agriculture  is  almost  the  exclusive  pursuit  of  tbe  inhabitants  of  tbe  dis- 
trict arouncH  and  Stamford  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  ancient  remains.  It  first  appeara 
in  liistory  in  449,  when  the  Britons  and  Siixons  here  defeated  the  Picts  and  Scots.  Many 
of  the  Jews  of  Stamford  were  slain,  and  tlie  whole  community  plundered  in  1190  by 
those  who  had  enlisted  for  the  Crusade.  In  tbe  middle  ages  several  parliaments  and 
councils  were  held  here,  and  the  town  contained  about  16  churches,  and  a  number  of 
religious  houses.  In  1573  a  number  of  Flemish  Protestant  refugees  settled  here,  and 
introduced  tbe  weaving  of  silk  and  serge.  Portions  of  the  walls  and  gates  of  the  Car- 
melite and  Franciscan  priories,  as  well  as  other  curious  remains,  are  still  extant.  Thei« 
are  numerous  schools  and  other  important  institutions.  Pop.  '71  8,080.  Stamford  re- 
turns a  member  to  the  house  of  commons. 

STAS'UEBnre  and  SSFECTIYE  BFESCH.  Stammering  is  an  affection  of  tbe 
voml  and  cnunciative  organs,  causing  a  hesitancy  and  difficulty  of  utterance,  and 
respecting  the  nature  and  the  origin  of  which  a  variety  of  different  opinions  has  been 
entertained.  Stammerers  themselves  often  attribute  the  varying  conditions  of  their 
impediment  to  causes  which  must  l>e  purely  imaginary,  such  as  the  state  of  the  wind, 
the  chrmgcs  of  tbe  moon,  etc.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  impediment  is  aggravated 
by  depression  of  spirits,  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  physical  debiltty,  etc. ; 
bat  these  influences  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  primary  cause  of  tbe  iirfirmfty.  A 
nervous  dread  of  speaking  is  usually  associated  witn  stammering;  but  this  is  rather  the 
result  than  tlic  cau.se  of  the  impediment.  If  constitutional  nervousness  were  productive 
of  stammering,  tlie  number  of  sufferers  would  be  vastly  greater,  and  it  would  include  a 
larger  proportion  of  females  than  of  males;  whereas  the  robust  sex  furnishes  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  cases;  and  it  is  noticeable,  besides,  that  stammerers  are  not  in  general 
persons  of  weak  nerves,  otherwise  than  in  connection  with  the  act  of  speaking.  Any 
physical  defect  will  render  a  person  nervous  when  the  peculiarity  is  maae  a  subject  of 
observati'in,  and  it  is  in  this  way  only  that  nervousness  is  associated  with  speech  in 
cases  of  stammering.  The  strength  of  this  impediment  lies  in  habit,  in  mismanagement 
of  tbe  breath  and  the  organs  of  utterance,  rendered  habitual  before  the  development  of 
reason  and  ob^iervation ;  ard  tbe  removal  of  the  defect  depends  on  the  acquirement  of 
Tolunlary  control  over  the  mechanical  agents  of  speech.  'Tlie  nervousness  whicli  unfits 
the  stammerer  for  self  direction  gradually  subsidt-.x  as  his  will  attains  a  mastery  over  the 
processes  of  speech ;  and  perseverance  in  a  discipline  of  systematic  and  guarded  utterance 
rarelr  fails  to  remove  the  impediment,  nud  the  fear  which  accompanied  it. 

1116  first  manifestations  of  stammering  usually  take  place  during  the  weakness 
attendant  on  disease,  or  after  a  fall  or  sudden  fright;  but  sometimes  the  impediment 
appears  to  arise  from  imitation,  and  children  have  been  known  to  be  infected  by  even 
the  most  casual  example.  Thus,  when  one  member  or  vi^titor  of  a  family  stammers,  the 
younger  members  of  a  family  are  very  apt  to  be  similarly  affected.  From  this  cause 
defects  of  speech  run  so  mucli  in  families,  that  many  persons  have  thought  them  to  be 
bereditarilv  transmitted.  This,  however,  is  altogether ,a  mistake.  In  the  early  stages, 
a  little  patient  direction  on  the  part  of  parents  and  nurses  would  sufl3ce  to  check  the 
tendency  to  stammer,  and  prevent  the  formation  of  the  unfortunate  habit. 
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Stammering  generally  "begiiig  about  the  fourth  or  fiftlj  year  of  age;  but  lianihneag  !a 
chcckicir  ohiluren,  or  inipat.ieiice  iu  connection  wiib  mesuges  or  lessons,  may  imluce 
tlie  impediment  at  ii  considerable  later  period.  Boys  of  ten  or  eleven  yearn  of  aee  have 
been  excited  into  tlic  Imbit  by  injudicious  hurry  and  peremptoriness  iil  scliool.  Tlie 
little  stan-.inurer,  wlicn  he  cannot  b<!  more  directly  assisted,  sLould  be  kindly  counseled 
to  take  time  ami  speak  ulowly,  and  lie  aiiould  by  no  means  be  ridiculed  or  reproved  for 
what  he  cannot  lielp,  and 'is  not  taught  how  lo  avoid. 

The  varieties  of  stammering  are  so  great,  thjit  scarcely  two  cases  are  found  precistfy 
alike.  In  some  tlierc  is  but  little  outward  manifestation  of  effort;  in  others,  tlie  futile 
attempts  are  painfully  demonstrative.  Tlie  silent  sti-nining  to  speak  causes  the  ojebatls 
to  protrude,  and  the  veins  of  the  face  and  neck  to  swell,  till  relief  from  apparent  chok- 
ing conies  in  fitful,  ungovernable  bursts  of  sound.  In  almost  all  cases  the  bead  oscillates 
loosely  on  the  neck,  and  is  forced  upward  by  the  misdirocied  current  of  breath;  while 
the  larynx,  the  organ  of  sound,  is  from  the'  same  cause  agitated  in  coniiniial  efforts  to 
ascend,  and  the  voice  isi  consequently  abrupt  and  iutermitteut,  and  unnaturally  acute. 
The  muscles  of  the  face  participate  in  the  general  upward  action,  and  sometiints  the 
spasmodic  contortions  extend  over  the  whole  body,  causing  the  staBimerer  to  rock  in  hia 
cnnir,  or  start  wildly  to  his  feet.  These  muscirlar  disturbances  arise  simply  from  dis- 
Oiidurod  respiration',  and  they  disappear  when  the  habit  of  closing  the  glottis  and 
compressing  the  organs  of  articulation  is  overcome,  and  the  ur  is  allowed  to  pass  freely 
ill  or  out  ot  the  lungs. 

The  terms  stuttering  and  stammering  are  often  used  synonymously,  but  the  former 
term  is  properly,  or,  at  least,  conveniently,  limited  to  a  loose  and  imiierfect  action  of 
the  organs  of  articulation,  as  distinguished  from  the  irregularity  of  brentliing  and  the 
convulsive  and  choking  symptoms  wliich  invariably  accompany  stamraering.  In  stut- 
tering, the  organs  meet  and  rebound  again  and  a^ain  in  reiteration  of  syllables  before 
■words  can  be  fully  formed.  The  source  of  this  ditflculty  lies  mainly  iu  the  lower  law. 
SVhen  this  organ  is  brought  under  control,  and  the  effort  of  speech  is  transferred  from 
the  mouth  to  the  tliroat — where  all  voice  is  formed — the  power  of  fluency  is  readily 
obtained.  But  stuttering  is  rarely  unaccompanied  by  some  degree  of  spasmodic  stam- 
mering, and  the  two  forms  of  impediment,  while  tl'ieoreticaily  distinct,  are  generally 
blended  ip  mutual  aggravation. 

Stammering  is,  m  nearly  every  case,  perfectly  curable,  as  it  seldom  arises  from 
organic  defect.  The  means  of  cure  must,  however,  often  be  continued  for  a  length  of 
time  before  the  stammerer  is  free  from  the  danger  of  relapse.  The  best  time  for  the 
Cure  is  undoubtedly  the  earliest,  before  the  habit  has  acquired  full  strength,  and  before 
the  sufferer  has  endured  the  most  grievous  morliflcations  and  drawbacks  of  the  impe*- 
ment.  But  the  adult  stammerer  generally  brings  to  the  curative  task  a  higher  appred- 
ation  of  its  importance,  and  a  greater  care  and  concentration  of  effort  than  the  child  U 
capable  of;  and  these  qunlilies  almost  compensate  for  the  disadvantage  of  long-established 
Iiabit.  Parents  often  unwisely  defer  the  attempt  to  correct  impetiimonts  of  speech,  in 
ibe  hope  tliat  the  defects  will  disaj^xjar  as  the  child  gains  strength  and  reaches  riper 
years.  But  the  hope  is  very  rarely  realized;  and  were  it  otherwise,  the  misery  of  years 
Of  impediment,  and  the  hindrance  to  education  whicli  stammering  certainly  involves, 
are  evils  to  lie  avoided  by  all  possible  means.  With  this,  as  with  all  habits,  "  prevention 
is  better  than  cure;"  and  stammering  would  be  easily  and  certainly  prevented  by  timely 
advice  canied  out  with  ordinary  care  in  the  nursery. 

The  means  that  have  been  proposed  for  the  euro  of  stammering  have  been  as  various 
as  the  theories  of  the  nature  of  the  defect;  and  sOinetirae*  tlie  "cure"  has  been  appar- 
ently but  little  better  than  the  disease.  Drawling,  singing,  interpolations  or  elisions  of 
letters,  speaking  wiih  tlie  teeth  closed,  or  with  the  tongue  pressed  to  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  sniffling,  -s^histling  between  words,  lienthig  time  to  titteranoc,  stamping  the  foot, 
jerking  the  body,  forks  on  the  tongue,  pebbles  in  the  mouth,  or  Uibea  fixed  bctwreen  the 
organs,  bands  compressing  the  larynx,  and  other  absurd  and  uncouth  devices,  have  been, 
under  cover  of  expedient  secrecy,  practiced  on  unhappy  stammerers.  But  the  removal 
of  this  defect,  as  above  shown,  depends  on  the  skillful  application  of  scientific  principles, 
respecting  which  there  is  no  mystery  save  that  which  arises  from  the  little  attention  that 
has  been  paid  to  the  science  of  speech. 

^  From  the  preceding  account  of  the  nature  of  stammering,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to 
add  that  the  cure  of  this  impediment  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  surgery.  Yot 
the  barbarous  operation  of  cutting  a  wedge  from  the  root  of  the  tongue — Introduced  from 
Germany  about  25  years  ago— and  the  equally  futile  and  cruel  operation  of  excising  the 
tonsils,  have  been,  within  no  distant  date,  extensively  practiced  by  surgeons  in  this 
countrj'. 

The  habit  of  stammerins  can  only  be  counteracted  by  the  cultivation  of  a  habit  of 
correct  speaking;  and  the  latter  can  only  be  acquired  by  studying  the  pronesses  of  speech, 
the  relation  of  breath  to  artioulate  sounds,  the  positions  of  the  i'onguc  and  the  other  oral 
organs  in  molding  the  outward  stream  of.  air;  and  by  a  patient  application  of  these 
principles  in  slow  and  watchful  exercise.  The  lungs  constitute  a  pair  of  bellowa,  and 
the  mouth,  in  all  its  varying  shapes,  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows.  The  pas-sage  of  the  throat 
most  be  kept  open,  and  the  breath  expelled  by  means  of  the  ascent  of  the  diaphragm, 
not  by  downward  pressure  of  the  chest    All  soimd  originates  in  the  throat,  and  all  effort 
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in  qieech  must  be  thrown  back  behind  tlie  artlctilating  organs,  wLich  must  be  kept 
pattitie,  yielding  to  tlie  air,  always  opeaLuij  to  give  it  exit,  and  never  resisting  it  by 
ascent  of  the  tongue  or  of  the  jaw.  The  head  must  be  hehl^flrmly  on  the  neck,  to  give 
free  play  to  the  attaclied  organs;  and  the  great  principle  must  never  l)e  lost  sight  of  that 
*pee<M  in  breath  ;  nud  that,  while  distinctness  depends  on  precLsiun  and  sharpness  of  Ijie 
oral  actions,  fluency  depends  on  the  unrestrained  emission  of  the  material  of  speech — 
the  air  we  brcnthe. 

Besides  stammering  and  stuttering,  there  are  many  other  forms  of  vicious  articula- 
tion, which  are  nither  defects  than  impediments  of  speech.  Tlie  elemeulary  60un(L 
most  subject  to  mispronuuciallou  are  those  of  r  and  «,  giving  rise  to  the  common  dcfecu 
of  burring  and  lisping.  Burring  consists  in  vibrating  the  uvula  or  the  edge  of  the  soft 
palate,  insteact  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue;  and  lisping  consists  in  applying  the  tongue  to 
the  teeth  or  the  gum,  so  as  to  intercept  the  breath,  nn,d  force  it  over  the  sides  instead  of 
the  cent«r  of  the  tongue.  The  sound  of  I  also  is  often  defective,  w,  y,  ng,  or  a  vototl 
being  substituted  for  the  lingual  articulation.  Other  subS'titutions  of  one  element  for 
another  are  common,  such  as  t,  d,  and  n,  for  k,  and  iig;  »  or  «  for  1h;  »  for  «/(,  etc.  Theue 
are  also  defects  which  arise  from  organic  malformation,  and  require  the  aid  of  surgery; 
as  when  tissure  exists  in  the  palate,  and  the  breath  cannot  be  enclosed  beliiod  the  lips 
or  tongue,  but  escapes  into  the  nostrils;  when  the  tongue  is  too  closely  tied  to  the  bed 
of  the  mouth,  and  the  tip  cannot  be  raised  to  the  palate;  when  the  teeth  are  so  irregul«^ 
or  abnormally  numerous  as  to  leave  the  ton'gue  too  little  room  to  act,  etc.  In  some 
cases  the  breath  escapes  into  the  nostrils  when  there  is  no  organic  cause  for  the  peculiar- 
ity, and  r,  I,  g,  and  other  elements  arc  nasally  affected,  merely  from  habit.  The  nasal 
passages  are,  in  other  cases,  insufficiently  free,  and  m,  n,  and  ng  are  scarcely  duiiinguiab- 
able  from  b,  d,  and  g. 

There  are  comparatively  few  persons  who  have  perfect  command  over  their  vocal 
organs.  Speaking,  which  is  in  reality  an  art,  is  exercised  only  as  an  instinct;  and  thu^ 
as  an  eminent  American  author  (Dr.  Rush)  observes,  "some  men  only  bleat,  barl^ 
•whinny,  or  bray  a  little  better  than  others."  It  is  some  consolation  to  those  who 
have  been  compelled  by  defects  to  study  the  art  of  speech,  that  they  exercise  the 
crowning  faculty  of  man's  nature  more  worthily  than  others,  and  thus  become,  jwr- 
haps,  better  speakers  than  they  would  have  been  without  the  stimulus  of  defect  or 
Impediment. 

Speaking,  when  the  respiration  is  properly  conducted,  is  one  of  the  most  healthful 
exercises;  but  violent  or  long-continued  effort  is  injurious  to  the  chest,  when  the  lungs 
arc  not  kept  well  inflated.  Frequently,  also,  under  such  circumstances,  the  vocal  chords 
become  permanently  relaxed,  and  total  loss  of  voice  sonetimes  ensues. 

The  acquirement  of  the  power  of  speaking  in  infancy  is  dependent  on  the  possession 
of  bearing,  so  that  deaf  children  are  also  mute.  Under  proper  training,  however,  thoy 
may  be  taught  to  articulate,  as  the  organs  of  speech  are  very  rarely  imperfect.  Children 
who  have  been  subject  to  tits  or  other  cerebral  affections,  or  who  are  deficient  in  imitw- 
.tive  power,  arc  sometimes  very  backward  in  learning  to  speak.  In  such  cases,  great 
care  is  requisite  to  direct  the  early  attempts,  and  prevent  the  formation  of  liad  huhitaw 
Many  of  the  worst  forms  of  defect  aud  impediment  owe  their  origin  simply  to  the  wan^ 
of  proper  direction  in  the  production  of  clemcniary  sounds,  when  the  little  sufToiers 
have  failed  to  enounce  them  correctly  by  natural  imitation. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  ennmenUe  the  various  English,  American,  and  foreign  authors 
■who  have  propounded  conflicting  theories  of  the  cause,  and  schemes  for  the  cure  of 
Impediments  of  speech.  Of  the  systems  practiced  in  tlus  country  at  the  present  day, 
those  of  Dr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Melville  Bell  have  been  most  fully  published.  The  views  of 
these  authors  differ  but  little,  aud  are  in  substance  the  same  as  those  contained  in  this 
article. 

STAMP  ACT.  Tliis  act  wa.<!  one  of  those  procured  from  the  British  parliament  by 
tlie  direct  influence  of  George  III.,  with  that  design  toward  expression  whifli  character* 
ijed  his  course  witli  regard  to  tiie  colonies,  and  which  finally  brou";ht  about  tlie  revolui 
tion.  It  was  passed  in  Mar. ,  1765,  receiving  the  royal  signature  on  the  22d  of  that  month, 
and  to  take  effect  Nov.  1.  Its  immediate  result  was  to  bring  about  the  assembling  of  a 
colonial  congress  at  New  York,  Oct.  7,  1765;  and  on  the  day  of  its  taking  effect,  bells 
were  tolled,  flags  were  placed  at  half-mast,  aud  newspapers  were  put  in  mourning;  while 
no  ofllcials  were  found  courageous  enough  to  enforce  the  obnoxious  law.  The  act 
declared  that  no  legal  instrument  should  1^  valid  in  the  colonies  unless  it  bore  the  govt 
ernment  stamp.     0^  Mar.  18,  1766,  it  was  repealed. 

STAMPFLI,  Jakob,  1820-79;  b.  Switzerland;  studied  law,  and  became  a  lawyer, 
and  a  radical  journalist.  He  was  head  of  the  financial  department  in  the  council  of 
state  in  1846,  and  represented  Bern  in  the  diet  in  1847,  when  he  advocated  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuits  and  war  with  the  Roman  Catholic  cantons.  He  was  president  in  1849, 
1851,  1859,  and  1863;  several  times  vice-president,  and  minister  of  war.  In  1872  he  was 
one  of  the  Geneva  arbitrators  under  the  treaty  of  Washington. 

BTAKPIKO  OF  ICETAIiB.  There  are  different  kinds  of  stamping.  The  plan  adopted 
for  producing  coins  or  medals  is  described  under  Mint,  and  the  preparation  of  the  dies 
nsed,  under  Dm-siNKiKO.    For  the  ordinary  stamped  brass-work,  so  extensively  made' 
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In  Binningliam,  a  stnmping-macbtne  is  employed,  of  -which  the  eaeential  parts  are  a  dit, 
a  revene  or  countor-die,  and  a  hammer.  A.  tootlied  rack,  with  arranjjeiiieut  for  catching 
the  hammer  after  it  rebounds,  is  only  used  for  spuciul  purpoBcs.  The  die,  which  is 
made  of  cast-iron  or  steel,  iS  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  stamp,  mid  the  reverse  is  attached 
to  the  hammer,  wliich  works  between  two  guides.  PIkcus  of  thin  rolled  brass  are  cut 
to  size,  and  one  placed  upon  the  die;  the  hammer,  with  the  counter-die,  is  now  raised 
to  a  sufHcient  height  by  a  windlass  and  rope,  or  other  means,  and  allowed  to  fall,  and 
thus  force  the  thin  plate  into  the  die.  The  plates  from  the  tlrst  blow  are  then  annealed. 
Kepe:ited  blows  and  annealings  follow  until  the  article  is  "brought  up,"  slight  altera- 
tions in  the  reverse  iwiug  from  time  to  time  required.  Sometimes  as  many  as  30  blows 
are  necessiuy,  but  10  or  13  strolies  will  suffice  for  an  object  with  a  considerable 
depth  of  raismg.  Globular  articles  are  stumped  in  two  or  more  pieces,  and  then  soldered 
together. 

The  stamping  process  was  first  adapted  to  the  production  of  hollow  shapes  in  sheet- 
iron  by  Mr.  T.  Griffiths  in  1841 ;  and  since  then,  the  manufacture  of  such  goods  as  disb- 
covers,  basins,  and  teapots  has  been  improved  and  extended  to  a  surprising  extent.  In 
tlie  case  of  a  dish-cover,  for  example,  a  single  sheet  of  iron  is  brought  to  the  rc(^uired 
shape  by  repeated  stampings  and  buruishings  upon  a  chuck.  It  is  afterward  tinned 
■with  great  ease,  there  being  no  joints  to  interfere  with  the  operation;  for  ihe  same 
reason,  iron  ba.sins  stamped  out  of  a  single  sheet  can  be  readily  enameled.  The  old  way 
of  forming  these  articles  hy  liand-labor  was  very  tedious  and  clumsy. 

German  silver  is  too  brittle  a  metal  to  be  stamped  like  brass  or  iron,  consequently  it 
has  only  hitherto  been  made  into  small  objects,  such  as  spoons  and  forks,  by  this  pro- 
cess. But  the  Messrs.  KIkingion  of  Blrmingiiam  are  now  making  articles  of  considw- 
able  size  in  this  material.  I»y  means  of  a  stamping-press  worked  by  hydraulic  power. 
A  number  of  graduated  dies  are  used  for  one  object,  each  pair  coming  gradually 
nearer  the  desired  shape,  but  none  of  them  making  an  impression  deep  enough  to 
strain  the  metal. 

For  stamping-machines  used  in  dressing  metallic  ores,  see  Mbtallurgt. 

STAMPS,  or  Stamp  Duties,  are  taxes  imposed  on  all  parchment  and  paper  whereon 
private  deeds  or  other  instruments  of  almost  any  nature  are  written. '  It  is  a  convenient 
mode  of  raising  tlte  public  revenue,  and  was  first  instituted  by  a  statute  of  5  and  8 
Will,  and  Mary,  c.  21.  The  subseqnent  statutes  are  varied  and  complicated,  and  embrace 
nearly  every  kind  of  legal  document. 

STANBRIDGB,  John,  abt  14S0-abt.  163S;  b.  England;  made  i)erpetual  fellow  of 
Kew  college,  Oxford,  1481.  Alxiut  1486  he  formed  a  connection  with  the  free  scbo^ 
adjniiiin'' Magdalen  college,  which  lasted  many  years,  entering  as  first  usher  and  sue- 
oeeding  John  An  wykyll  as  liead  master.  He  was  autlior  of  the  first  printed  school-tK>oka 
circulated  to  any  e:v:tent  in  England;  among  them  TAe  Aeeydence  of  Maytttr  SUinbridg^t 
Oane  Makyage,  printed  in  the  15th  c,  and  Embryon  Belimatum  rive  Voeabttlarium,  8 
editions,  printed  by  Wynkin  de  Worde. 

STAKCHIOirs,  or  Stanchkls,  upright  iron  bars  fixed  in  the  stonework  to  protect  win- 
dows. They  are  sometimes  let  into  the  stone  at  top  and  bottom;  sometimes  at  bot- 
tom only,  and  ornamented  with  fleurs-de-lis,  etc.,  at  top. 

BTA^DABS.  In  its  widest  sense,  a  standard  is  a  flag  or  ensign  under  which  men  are 
united  together  for  some  common  purpose.  The  use  of  the  standard  as  a  rally ing-point 
in  battle  takes  us  back  to  remote  ages.  The  Jewish  army  was  marshaled  with  Uic  aid 
of  standards  belonging  to  the  four  tribes  of  Judah,  Reuben,  Ephraim,  and  Dan,  and  tlie 
Egyptians  liad  ensigns  with  representations  of  their  favorite  animals.  The  flag  of 
Persia  was  white,  and,  according  to  Xenophon,  bore  in  his  time  a  golden  eagle  with. 
expanded  wings;  it  was  fixed  on  a  chariot,  and  thus  conveyed  to  the  field  of  battle, 
.fischylus",  in  enumerating  the  six  chiefs  who,  headed  by  Polynices,  set  themselves  in 
battle  array  against  Tliebes,  describes  the  device  on  the  standard  of  each.  In  tlie  earliest 
era  of  Roman  history  a  bundle  of  hny  or  fern  is  said  to  have  been  used  as  a  military 
Standard,  which  was  succeeded  by  bronze  or  silver  figures  of  animals  attached  to  a  staff, 
of  wiiich  Pliuy  enumerates  five — the  eagle,  the  wolf,  the  minotaur,  the  horse,  and  the 
boar.  In  the  second  consulship  of  Marius,  104  B.C.,  the  other  animals  were  laid  aside, 
and  only  the  eagle  retained;  and  down  to  the  time  of  the  later  emperors,  the  eagle,  often 
with  a  representation  of  the  emperor's  head  beneath  it,  continued  to  be  carried  with  the 
legion.  On  the  top  of  the  staff  was  often  a  figure  of  Victory  or  Mars.  Each  coliort  had 
also  an  ensign  of  its  own,  consisting  of  a  serpent  or  dragon  woven  on  a  square  piece  of 
cloth,  and  elevated  on  a  gilt  staff  witli  a  cross-bar.  Under  the  Christian  emperors, 
the  Idbarum  (q.v.)  was  substituted  for  the  imperial  standard.  Various  standards 
of  great  celebrity  occur  in  mcdiKvai  history,  among  wliich  may  be  enumerated  the  Bar 
of  the  prophet  (q.v.);  the  standard  taken  from  the  Danes  by  Alfred  of  England;  and 
the  oriflnmme,  originally  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  and  borne  by  the  counts 
of  Vexin,  which  eventually  became  tlic  standard  of  the  PVench  kingdom. 

In  strict  language,  the  term  stand.ird  is  applied  exclusively  to  a  particnlar  kind  of 
flag,  lonjT  in  proportion  to  its  deptli,  tapering  toward  the  fly,  and,  except  when  belong- 
ing to  prmces  of  the  blood  royal,  slit  at  the  end.  Each  baron,  knight,  or  other  com- 
mander in  feudal  times,  had  a  recognized  standard,  wliich  was  distributed  among  his 
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followers.  The  length  of  the  standard  varied  according  to  the  rank  of  the  bearer.  A 
king's  standard  was  from  8  to  9  yards  in  Itiigih;  a  duke'e,  7  yiirds;  a  marquis's,  ftj 
yards;  an  earl's,  6  yards;  a  viscount's,  6i  yards;  a  baron's,  5  yards;  a  banum-et's,  4j 
yards;  and  a  knight's,  4  yards.  There  was  never  a  complete  coat-of-amis  on  the  stand- 
ard; it  generally  exhibited  the  crest  or  supporter  with  a  device  or  budge  of  the  owner, 
and  every  Eiiglisii  standard  of  tlie  Tudor  era  liad  the  cross  of  St.  Ueorge  at  ihe  head. 
Standards  were  registered  by  the  heralds,  and  the  charges  on  them  selected  and  author- 
ized by  an  officer  of  arms.  '  • 

The  so-called  royal  standard  of  Great  Britain  is  more  properly  a  banner  (q.v.),  being 
a  square  flag  with  ti^e  national  arms  covering  the  entire  tield  without  any  external  acces- 
sories. The  so-called  cavalry  standards  in  use  in  the  British  army  arc  also  iu.strictntss 
banners.  They  are  small  in  size;  their  color  is  determined  by  tlie  color  of  the  regi- 
mental facings,  and  they  are  charged  with  the  cipher,  number,  insignia,  and  honors  of 
the  regiment.  The  banners  of  the  houshold  troops  are,  however,  all  crimson  and  richly 
embroidered  with  the  royal  insignia  of  England.  Corresponding  to  tbe  standards  of 
the  cavalry  are  the  colors  of  the  infantry  regiments,  of  which  each  has  "a  pair,"  one, 
called  the  queen's  color,  being  the  union  jack  (q.v.),  charged  with  some  oruamental 
device;  the  otlier,  tbe  regimental'  color,  with  the  cipher,  number,  device,  motto,  and 
honors  of  the  corps,  cantoued  with  a  small  union  jack.  When  a  regiment  obtains  new 
colors,  they  are  usually  given  by  the  wife  of  the  col.  or  some  lady  of  distinction. 

STAKDAUD,  Battle  of  tse.  a  battle  lietween  the  English  and  Scots  which  took 
place  otf  Cutton  moor,  near  Northallerton,  when  the  latter  were  defeated  with  great  loss. 
On  the  usurpation  of  Stephen,  David  I.  of  Scotland,  who,  along  with  Stephen,  had 
srworn  to  defend  the  rights  of  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I.,  invaded  England  in  pur- 
suance of  his  oath,  ana  compelled  the  barons  of  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom  to 
swear  fealty  to  that  princess.  After  a  war  of  nearly  three  years'  duration,  David 
eucoimtcred  the  Euglish  troops  at  Cutton  moor,  on  Aug.  23,  1188,  with  a  large  but 
undisciplined  army,  who,  partly  in  consequence  of  a  rumor  that  the  king  was  slain,  were 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  the  most  disustrnus  rout  followed,  in  which  the  Scots  are 
said  to  have  lost  10,000  men.  The  battle  derived  its  name  from  the  circamstauce  that 
a  ship's  mast,  bearing  on  its  summit  the  consecrated  host,  and  surrounded  by  the 
banners  of  St.  Peter  of  York,  St.  John  of  Beverly,  and  St.  Wilfi*d  of  Ripon,  elevated 
on  a  wagon,  marked  the  center  of  the  Euglish  army. 

STANDABSS.  In  carpentry,  the  quarters  or  upright  posts  in  wooden  partitions  an 
60  called.    The  upright  timbers  to  which  doors  are  hung  are  called  door-standards. 

STAKSIHG  OSBEBS  is  the  name  given  to  those  permanent  regulations  which  may  be 
made  by  either  house  of  parliament  for  the  conduct  of  its  proceedings,  and  arc  binding 
on  the  house  by  which  they  are  made  as  continual  by-laws  enduring  from  parliament  to 
parliament  unless  rescinded.  A  standing  order  of  the  house  of  lords,  when  rescinded, 
IS  said  to  be  vacated;  in  the  commons  the  corresponding  term  is  repealed.  In  the  lords, 
a  motion  for  making  or  dispensing  with  a  standing  order  cannot  be  granted  on  the  same 
day  that  the  motion  is  made,  or  till  the  house  has  been  summoned  to  consider  it;  and 
every  standing  order,  ns  soon  as  agreed  to,  is  added  to  the  "roll  of  standing  orders," 
which  is  carefully  preserved  and  published  from  time  to  time.  In  the  house  of  com- 
mons there  was,  until  1854,  no  authorized  collection  of  standing  orders,  except  such  as 
related  to  private  bills.  In  that  year  a  manual  of  niles,  orders,  and  forms  of  proceeding 
relative  to  public  business  was  drawn  up  and  printed  by  order  of  the  house. 

Standing  orders  are  occasionally  suspended  when  it  is  desirable  that  a  bill  should  be 
passed  with  unusual  expedition. 

STAKBIBQ  8T0N£8.  Large  rude  nnhewn  blocks  of  stone,  artificially  raipcd  to  an 
erect  position  at  some  remote  period,  have  been  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world 
where  man  has  fixed  his  habitation.  We  find  them  in  Britain,  in  continental  Europe,  in 
Assyria,  India,  Persia,  and  even  in  Mexico,  and  they  are  generally  of  such  a  size  that 
their  erection  pre-supposes  some  degree  of  skill  in  the  use  of  mechanical  power.  They 
are  especially  abundant  in  the  British  isles,  where  they  sometimes  stand  singly,  and 
sometimes  in  more  or  less  regular  groups;  and  it  was  long  the  general  opinion  of  archaj- 
ologists  that  they  were  connected  with  the  Druidioal  worship  of  the  Celtic  races.  Tlio 
result  of  modern  investigation  lins  been  to  throw  doubts  on  the  Draidical  theory,  wlule 
no  other  explnnantion  has  been  given  which  is  in  all  cases  satisfactory.  The  erection 
of  a  large  stone  not  easily  shifted  from  its  place  is  perhaps  the  earliest  mode  which 
man's  instinct  would  contrive  of  preserving  the  memoiy  of  an  event  or  of  a  hero;  and 
there  can  lie  no  doubt  that  many  of  these  monoliths  mark  the  site  of  a  grave  or  of  a 
battle-field.  Human  skeletons,  and  bronze,  and  iron  weapons,  have  been  in  numerous 
cases  found  underneath  them.  A  traditional  remembrance  of  this  origin  is  preserved  in 
the  name  of  "cat  stane"  (from  Celtic  eatJi,  battle),  given  to  some  of  them  in  Sootliuid, 
and  "  bauta  stein"  (battle  stone)  in  Norway.  Another  possililu  purpose  is  preserved  in 
the  Scutti.«h  name  of  "hair  stane,"  or  boundary  stone,  by  which  they  are  occasionally 
known ;  not  a  few  of  them,  whatever  their  original  object,  having  l>ccn  long  used  as 
landmarks,  and  lx:ing  alluded  to  as  such  in  very  early  charters.  A  third  use  of  these 
monoliths  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  We  read  in 
Judges  ix.  6,  of  Ablmeluch  being  made  king  "by  the  pillar  which  was  in  Shechem," 
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and  in  ?  Kings  xi.  14,  of  Joash,  when  he  was  annointed  kin^,  gtnndiDg  "by  a  pillar  as 
tlje  mannur  was;"  and  a  like  usage  jDrevailed  in  aDcient  Britain,  where  the  king  or  chief 
was  elected  at  the  ''Tuuist  stotie"  y(from  Tanist,  the  heir-appnrent  among  the  Celts), 
and  there  look  a  solemn  oiith  to  protect  and  luad  lii.s  people.  A  very  celebrated  stone 
of  this  kind  was  the  lia  fail  of  Ireland,  which  was  brought  to  Icolmkill  for  the  corona- 
tion of  Fergus  Ere;  and  after  being  removed  to  Scone,  became  the  coronation  stone  of 
Scotland,  till  conveyed  away  by  Edward  I.  to  Wesiminsier,  where  it  now  forms  part  of 
the  coronation  chi»ir  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  all  these  cases  there 
is  an  idea  of  a  solemn  relipous  sanction  attached  to  the  stone;  and  a  i>cculiar  degree  of 
sacreduc-ks  seems  to  have  invested  any  contract  entered  into  at  one  of  those  perforated 
atoiies  which  are  or  were  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  England  and  Scotland.  Such 
a  stone,  with  an  oval  hole  large  enough  to  admit  a  man's  head,  till  lately  adjoined  the 
monolithic  group  of  Stennis  m  Orkney.  It  was  known  as  the  "stone  of  Odin,"  and 
ooutiuucd  till  the  middle  of  last  century  to  be  the  scene  of  the  interchange  of  matri- 
mouiul  and  other  vows,  he  who  broke  the  vow  of  Odin  being  accounted  infamous.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  tlie  popular  t>elief  that  any  one  who  bad  in  childhood  been  piisscd  through 
the  opening  would  never  die  off  palsy.  The  power  of  curing  rheumatism  was  ascribed 
to  a  perfoi-ated  stone  at  Miidilerty  in  Cornwall.  While  many  of  the  monoliths  in  Britain 
tare  undoubtedly  of  a  very  remote  age,  there  are  some  indications  that  the  practice  of 
erecting  ihem  continued  for  a.  time  after  the  introduction  of  ChristiaDity,  and  that  they 
were  used  to  subserve  purposes  connected  with  the  new  faith.  A  scries  of  monoliths  in 
the  island  of  Mull  ate  traditionally  said  to  have  been  guide-points  to  pilgrims 'visiting 
lona,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  they  point  otit  the  route  which  St.  Coliimba  must 
have  pm-sued  on  his  way  to  the  residence  of  the  Pictish  king,  Crude  Man  Meilo^hon. 

Still  more  puzzling  to  archasologists  than  the  single  monolitlis  are  the  large  symmstri- 
cal  groups  of  them,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  are  Stennis  in  Orkney,  Stenehenge 
and  Avel»ury  in  Wiltshire,  and  Caruac  in  Brittany;  all  which,  till  lately,  existed 
compiir.itivtlv  eutire,  though  they  have  all  been  in  the  memojy  of  the  present  genera- 
tion more  or  lets  despoiled  for  building  purposes.  The  most  imposing  of  these  monu- 
ments is  Stouthcnge  (q.v.).  At  Stennis  from  70  to  80  stones  were  grouped  in  two  sepa- 
rate circles  of  860  and  100  ft.  diameter  respectively,  the  largest  stones  being  in  the 
smaller  circle.  At  Avebury  two  double  concentric  circles  were  surrounded  by  an  outer 
circle  of  100  stones,  the  whole  being  approached  by  two  long  avenues  of  stones  in' 
double  lines.  In  nil  these  and  other  instances  the  circles  were  surrounded  by  a  treach 
and  mound.  At  Carnac  ihe  stones  arc  placed  not  in  circles  but  in  straight  lines,  with  a , 
curved  row  nt  one  end— an  arrangement  which  has  suggested  the  idea  of  a  burial-place 
on  the  file  oif  a  great  battle-field.  All  around  Ciirnac,  as  well  as  Stonchenge,  Burrows 
and  Cronih'Clis  (q.v.)  are  to  be  found.  While  the  popular  notion  of  all  these  monuments 
Is  that  ihcy  were  Drtid  temples,  the  circular  form  so  frequent  among  them  has  also 
suggested 'that  llicy  may  originally  have  been  connected  with  sun-wor.sliip,  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  thcr  may  have  been  used  in  turn  for  the  successive  religious  woi-ship  of 
difierent  races.  They  seem  also  to  have  served  the  purpose  of  courts  of  justice,  or 
battle-rings  for  the  duel  and  judicial  combat.    See  Stosteiienge. 

A  remarkable  description  of  monument,  whose  purpose  is  utterly  unknown  to  us,  is  the 
roekinff-»t"ne  or  logan-ftune  (q.v.).  For  a  notice  ot  a  class  of  standing  stones  of  consider- 
able interest,  ornamented  with  a  peculiar  description  of  sculpture,  and  found  largely  in 
Scotland,  see  Sculptured  Stones. 

STANDISII,  Mn.E8,  1584-1656;  b.  England;  was  a  soldier  in  the  Netherlands;  was 
one  of  the  emigrants  who  came  to  Plymouth  in  the  Mayflower  in  1620,  though  not  a 
member  of  the  Leydeu  church;  showed  great  courage  and  enerey,  and  was  chosen 
military  leader  by  the  pilgrims  in  their  wars  against  the  Indians.  His  daring  and  skill 
awed  the  savjiges,  >und  saved  the  settlements  from  their  murderous  assaults.  During  the 
first  winter  he  lo.'t  his  wife  Rose.  In  1625  he  visited  England  as  agent  for  the  colony, 
returning  in  1636  with  supplies;  was  one  of  the  proprietors  and  settlers  of  Duxbury, 
holding  the  office  of  magistrate  or  a.ssislant  for  the  town  during  the  remainder  of  his  life; 
took  part  in  1040  in  tlie  settlement  of  Bridgewater.  His  sword  is  in  the  Pilgrim  ball, 
Plymouth.  In  Oct.,  1873,  the  corner-stone  of  a  monument  to  his  memory  was  laid 
in  Duxhury.  The  monument  has  been  completed.  It  stands  on  Captain's  hill,  a  bold  . 
promonlo'-y  on  which  Standish  lived.  It  is  a  handsome  circular  stone  tower  110  ft. 
high,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Standish.  The  view  there  is  one  of  the  finest  on  the 
coast.  Longfellow  has  related  the  marriage  of  Standish  in  the  poem.  The  Courtahip  of 
Miles  S'linrfish. 

STAITFIELD,  Clarkson,  a  distinguished  painter,  wash,  of  Irish  parents,  in  the  town  of 
Sunderland,  about  the  year  1798.  At  an  early  period  of  his  lire  he  went  to  sea,  and 
made  frequent  long  voyages,  among  which  was  that  to  China.  In  the  China  sens  he 
passed  some  years  of  his  life,  and  served  for  a  time  in  the  same  ship  with  Douglas 
Jerrold :  Slanueld  in  the  capacity  of  a  common  sailor,  and  Jerrold  as  a  midshipman. 
While  thus  engaged,  Stanfield  exhibited  considerable  talent  both  in  painting  and  draw- 
ing. Tliefii-Rt  person  of  public  note,  however,  to  observe  Stanficld's  genius  as  a  painter 
was  the  eelcbralod  capt.  Marryal.  who  met  with  him  in  the  Mediterranean,  serving  in  a 
king's  ship  as  captain'e  clerk.    Stanlield  and  Marryat  afterward  became  intimate;  and 
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in  1840  the  noveliat  employed  the  paiater,  then  become  famous,  to  illustrate  his  Toot 
Jack.  Stanficld  left  the  navy,  in  consequence  of  an  injury  to  his  feel,  through  a  fall 
from  the  fore-topgallaut  nioiit-bead  of  liis  ship.  He  tlien  took  to  scene-pain  ting  as  a 
means  of  earniug^his  bread.  His  first  efforts  in  thw  direction  were  made  in  the  old 
Boyalty  theater.  Wells  street,  Wellclose  square,  in  the  e.  end  of  ixjudon,  about  the  year 
1813.  fie  was  afterward  employed  at  Drunr  Laue  theater,  and  here  it  is  said  that  lie 
produced  some  of  his  most  extraordinary  effects.  He  carried  ou  this  occupation  until 
the  year  1837,  when  he  finally  abandoned  it,  except  on  rare  occasions.  Slaulield,  while 
palutiug  for  the  theaters,  had  by  no  means  neglected  easel-painting.  The  lirst  picture 
by  him  tliat  attracted  any  cotisidcrable  notice  was  "  Marlcet-bouls  on  the  Scheldt," 
exhibited  at  the  British  institution  in  1826.  The  picturesque  grouping,  variety  of 
figures,  and  gay  costumes  were  much  admired.  His  "  Wreckers  off  Fort  Itouge,  Calais," 
exhibited  in  the  following  year,  also  at  the  British  institution,  was  even  more  successful. 
In  1828  lie  obtained  from  the  British  institution  a  prize  of  fifty  guineas  for  another  of 
his  pictures.  In  1830  Stanfleld  made  his  first  excursion  ou  the  continent,  and  in  the 
same  year  exhii)ite(l  at  the  academy  his  "  Mount  St.  Michael,  Cornwall,"  which  placed 
him  at  once  iu  the  foremost  rank  as  a  marine  painter.  In  18:33  Blaiifleld,  in  conjunction 
with  David  Itobeits  and  others,  founded  the  society  of  British  artists.  His  election  to 
the  academy  as  associate  took  place  in  1832;  and  in  1835  he  was  chosen  R.A.,  in  con- 
junction with  sir  William  Allan.  In  1833  Stanfleld  exhibited  at  tlie  academy  the  first  of 
»  scries  of  piciurxs  of  ItiUian  scenery,  paintod  for  the  marquis  of  Lausdowne  for  the 
baiiquctingroom  at  B.)W:itcr.  In  1834  he  commenced  a  similar  series  for  the  duke  of 
Siithoiland.  In  1838  he  exhibited  "The  Battle  of  Trafalgar."  painted  for  the  Senior 
United  Service  club;  and  in  1841  his  celebrated  ••  Castello  d'Ischia,"  engraved  by  the 
art-uuion  in  1S44..  In  1843  he  sent  to  the  academy  "Mazerboand  Lucello,  Gulf  of 
Venice,"  said  to  l)e  one  of  the  fluesl  landscapes  he  ever  paiutetl.  "  X  Skirmish  off 
Heliiroland"  (l8tJ7),  was  Stanflclil's  last  contribution  U)  the  exhibitions  of  the  academy, 
of  which  ho  v.a«  so  distinguished  a  member.  His  great  m:"rit  lies  in  the  skillful  com- 
binatiou  of  laiid  and  si;a  in  the  same  visvi.  Man  and  the  works  i)f  man  are  not  disdained 
bv  him  in  his  p.irtiviitiire  of  nature,  and  there  is  frequently  a  |)jetic  feelingof  the  highest 
order  in  some  of  his  conceptiou.s,  as  in  \\U  pictures  of  "The  Abandoned,"  and  "The 
Wreck  of  a  Dutch  East  Indiaman."    Stanlield  died  on  May  18,  18S7. 

STANFORD,  Leland,  b.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1834;  descended  from  pioneers  of  1820 
who  settled  in  the  Mohawk  valley;  educated  at  the  public  schools;  studied  law;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1849,  and  practiced  law  m  Port  Washington,  Wis.,  until  1852, 
when  he  went  into  business  with  his  brothers  in  Sacramento,  Cal.  He  was  a  delegate  to 
the  republican  convention  at  Chicago  which  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  presi- 
dency in  1860;  governor  of  California,  1863-64;  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  Paoiflc  rail- 
road, and  presiiient  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  company,  and  is  prominent  in  rail- 
road and  financial  matters  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

STANHOPE,  Charles  Mahon,  third  Earl  of,  1753-1816;  b.  Lo-idon;  educated  at 
Eton  school  and  at  Geneva;  in  1774  married  lady  Hester  Pitt,  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Chatham.  In  politics  he  was  an  advanced  liberal,  advocated  republican  ideas,  and  was 
known  in  the  house  of  lords  as  the  "  miiiority  of  one."  He  is  best  known,  however,  for 
his  mechanical  inventions  and  inyjrovemcnts,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the 
Stanhope  printing-press.  He  also  made  some  discoveries  in  rcgird  to  electricity,  and 
introduced  a  new  system  of  c&nal  locks.  Among  his  voluminous  writings  were:  Obser- 
vafions  on  Mr.  Pitt's  Plan  for  Bedvoing  the  National  Debt,  Rights  of  Juries  Defendad, 
Principlfi  of  ElectricUy,  etc. 

8TAHH0P2,  Lady  Hester  Lucy,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Cliarlcs,  third  enrl  Stanhope, 
and  his  wife  Hester,  daughter  of  the  great  lord  Chatham,  was  b.  Mar.  12,  1776.  She 
grew  up  to  be  a  woman  of  great  personal  charm,  and  of  unusual  force  and  originality  of 
character.  Very  early  she  went  to  resie  with  her  uncle,  William  Pitt,  and  as  mistress 
of  his  eatablishraent,  and  his  most  trusted  confidant  during  his  season  of  power,  and  till 
his  death,  she  had  full  scope  for  the  exercise  of  her  imperious  and  queenly  instincts. 
Oil  the  death  of  Pitt,  a  pension  of  £1200  a  year  was  assigned  her  by  the  king.  Mr.  Pox 
proposed  to  provide  for  her  much  more  munificently,  but  she  proudly  declined  his 
offers,  a-s  unwilling  to  accept  l>cnefltat  the  hands  of  the  politic. I  enemy  of  her  dead 
uncle.  The  change  from  the  excitements  of  a  public  career,  as  it  might  almost  be  culled, 
to  the  life  of  an  ordinary  woman  of  her  rank  with  means  somewhat  insufficient,  was 
naturally  irksome  to  her,  and  in  1808  she  was  tried  still  further  by  the  de<itli,  nt  Coruna, 
of  her  favorite  brother,  major  Stanhope,  and  of  sir  John  Moore,  for  whom  she  is  known 
to  have  cherished  an  affection.  The  precise  relations  between  them  have  never  been 
made  known;  but  the  last  words  spoken  by  the  dying  hero  were:  "Stanhope"  (a  captain 
Stanhope  of  his  staff,  who  stood  by  him)  "  remember  me  to  your  sister."  Conceiving  a 
<lisgust  for  society,  she  retired  for  a  time  into  Wales,  and  in  1810  she  left  England  never 
to  return  to  it.  In  mere  restlessness  of  spirit  she  wandered  for  a  year  or  two  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  finally  settlecl  herself  among  the  semi-savage  tril)es  of 
mount  Lebanon.  Here  she  led  the  strangest  life,  adopting  in  everything  the  eastern 
manners,  and  by  the  force  and  fearlessness  of  her  character,  obtaining  a  curious  ascend- 
ency over  the  rude  races  around  her.    She  was  regarded  by  them  with  superstitlotui 
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reverence  as  a  sort  of  prophetess,  and  gnidually  came  so  to  consider  herself.  With  the 
garb  of  a  Mohammedan  chieftain,  she  adopted  sometliing  of  the  faitli  of  one,  and  her 
religion,  which  seems  to  have  Ijecn  sincere  and  profound,  was  compounded  in  about 
equal  proportions  out  of  the  Koran  and  the  Bible.  Her  recklessly  profuse  libenili.ieu 
involved  her  in  constant  straits  for  money;  and  her  health  also  giving  way,  her  last  years 
were  passed  in  wretcliedncss  of  various  kinds,  under  wliicli,  however,  her  untamablu 
spirit  supported  her  bravely  to  tlie  end.  She  died  in  June,  18S9,  with  no  Frank  or 
European  near  her,  and  was  buried  in  her  own  garden.  The  main  sources  of  informa- 
tion about  her  are  the  notes  of  the  frequent  travelers  who  visited  her  in  her  strange  seclu- 
sion, and  the  Memoirs  derived  from  her  own  lips,  and  afterward  (3  vols.  Lond.  1845- 
46)  published  by  a  medical  gcullciuan  who  went  abroad  with  her,  and  from  time  to  time 
lived  with  lier  lu  her  retirement. 

STAITHOFE,  Philip  Hbnky.  Earl,  historian  and  biographer,  was  representative  of  a 
branch  of  the  family  of  the  Htanliopes.  earls  of  Cliesterfield.  Its  founder,  a  distinguished 
diplomatist  in  tlie  reigns  of  William  III.  and  Queeu  Anne,  was  son  of  the  first  earl  of 
Chesterfield.  James,  first  earl  Stauhopu,  was  an  eminent  military  commander,  who 
effected  the  reduction  of  Port  Mahon,  in  the  island  of  Minorca,  and  was  the  favorite 
minister  of  George  I.  His  gran'dsuu,  the  third  earl,  distinguished  for  his  scientific  re- 
searches, and  inventor  of  a  printing-press  which  bears  his  name,  died  1816.  The  suliject 
of  this  notice,  onlv  son  of  tlie  fourth  earl,  was  born  at  Walmcr,  1805.  His  courtcOT 
title  was  viscount  Malion.  He  received  a  private  education,  but  graduated  at  OxforcC 
where  he  took  his  b.a.  degree,  1837;  created  CCL.  1834  He  entered  the  house  of 
commons  in  1830.  He  was  ereatly  instrumental  in  1842  in  securing  the  passing  of  the 
copyright  act(q.v.);  was  unaer-secretary  for  foreign  affairs  during  the  brief  Peel  admin- 
istration, 1834-^;  and  secretary  to  the  Indian  Iroard  of  control  under  the  same  minister, 
1845-46.  He  was  a  moderate  conservative  in  politics,  and  was  warmly  attached  to  sir 
R.  Peel,  who  named  him  one  of  his  literary  executors.  His  contributions  to  iilstory  are 
numerous  and  valuable.  Macaulay,  in  a  review  of  one  of  his  earliest  works,  the  War  t^ 
the  Bueeeamn  in  Spain,  accredits  him  with  some  of  the  most  valuable  qualities  of  a 
historian,  viz.,  perspicuousness,  conciseness,  "great  diligence  in  examining  authorities, 
great  judgment  in  weighing  testimony,  and  great  impartiality  in  estimating  characters." 
His  most  considerable  work  is  A  History  of  Englandfrom  the  Peace  of  Utredit  to  Vie  Peaea 
of  Versailles,  1713-83,  in  7  vols.  His  other  works  include  a  Life  of  tlie  Right  Hon.  W. 
put;  a  Ilistoru  of  Spain  under  Charles  II. ;  a  Life  of  the  Great  Gonde;  a  lAfe  of  Belisatius/ 
a  volume  of  Historieal  and  Critical  Essays;  and  a  volume  of  MisceUanits.  Of  the  Life  oF 
Gundi  it  may  be  remarked  tliat  it  was  originally  written  by  the  author  in  the  Frendn 
language,  and  that  the  English  work  is  really  a  translation,  execnted  under  his  superin- 
teudenca.  In  conjunction  with  tlie  right  hon.  E.  Cardwell  he  edited  the  Memoirs  of  Sir 
R.  Peel;  and  he  also  publislieii  an  edition  of  Lord  CliesterfiekVs  Letters.  He  was  elected 
president  of  the  society  of  Antiquaries,  1846;  lord  rector  of  the  university  of  Abcnleen, 
1858.  He  was  mainly  instrumental  in  procuring  the  appointment  of  the  historical 
raanusoripts  commis.sion.  He  wiis  elected  one  of  tlie  six  foreign  members  of  the  acad- 
emy of  moral  and  political  sciences  at  Paris  in  1872,  His  death  took  place  at  Bourne- 
mouth, Dec.  24,  1875. 

STANISLAS,  AUGUSTUS,  King  of  Poland.    See  Poland,  anU. 

STANISLAS  LESZCZYN'SKI,  1077-1766;  b.  Poland; •elected  to  the  Polish  throne 
in  1705,  and  driven  from  it  by  the  defeat  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  at  Poltava,  in 
1709.  He  was  a  prisoner  in  Ttt'rkey,  1713-14.  His  daughter  Maria  married  Louis  XV. 
In  1725,  and  tlie  latter,  on  the  dcatli  of  Augustus  II.  in  1783,  liegan  a  war  to  place  his 
father-in-law,  who  liad  been  re-elected,  on  the  throne.  In  1735  Stanislas  gave  up  his 
claims  to  the  throne,  but  retained  the  royal  came  and  estates,  and  was  given  the  duchies 
of  Bar  and  Lon-alne,  and  a  pension  of  2,000,000  francs.  He  was  a  patron  of  literatara 
and  art. 

STANISLAUS,  a  co.  in  central  California;  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  Stanislaus 
river;  drained  by  the  Tuolumne  and  the  San  .Joaquin  rivers;  on  the  Central  Pacific 
railroad;  about  810  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  8,751—6,725  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is 
generally  level,  except  in  tlie  w.,  where  it  is  intei-sected  by  the  Coast  range.  The  soil  is 
fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  wheat,  wool,  and  barley.  Gold  is  found.  Co. 
seat,  Modesto. 

STAHISLA'WOW,  or  Stanistj^v.  a  t.  in  the  Austrian  crownland  of  Oalicia,  pleasantly 
situated  between  two  branches  of  the  Bistricza,  75  m.  s.e.  of  Lemberg.  It  is  the  seat  of 
active  trade  and  manufactures.    Pop.,-  Dec.  '69,  14,479. 

STANLEY,  a  co.  in  s.  Dakota,  having  the  Missouri  river  for  ita  e.  boundary; 
bounded  on  the  s.  by  the  Bad  river;  1000  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80  (with  Hughes  en.),  770—642  of 
American  birth,  79  colored.  The  surface  consists  of  fertile  rolling  prairies.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Big  Cheyenne  and  Tilton  rivers,  and  has  old  fort  Pierre  in  the  extreme 
B.C..  and  farther  n.  the  Cheyenne  agency,  fort  Sully,  and  fort  Bennett. 

STANLEY,  a  co.  in  central  North  Carolina,  having  the  Tadkin  river  for  its  e.  and 
ite.  boundary,  and  the  Kocky  river  on  the  s.;  400  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  10,506— 10,504 of 
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AmericsB  btrth,  1631  colored.  Utamrtace  ia  mountunons,  s  luge  proportion  covered 
witti  forests.  The  soil  is  moderately  fertile,  ndi^ted  to  the  production  of  gruiu,  pottitoes, 
tobacco,  vfool,  honey,  soi^bum,  and  live  stock.  Among  the  mineral  pixklucts  are  gold 
and  silver.    Furniture  is  manufactured.    C!o.  seat,  Albemarle. 

STAmJBT,  Tlie  Very  Rev.  Arthur  Pesrhtn,  d.d.,  an  eminent  scholar  and  divine 
of  the  church  of  England,  is  the  son  of  the  late  Edward  Stanley,  D.O.,  bishop  of  Nor- 
wiofa,  and  nephew  of  the  late  lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.  He  was  bom  Dec.  18,  1819. 
while  bis  father  was  rector  of  Alderley,  and  resided  there.  Educated  at  Rugby  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Arnold,  he  passed  (1834)  as  an  exhibitioner  to  Ballioi  college,  Oxford, 
where  he  achieved  a  brilliant  reputation,  winning  the  Ireland  scholnrship,  and  taking  a 
first  class  in  chissics  (1837),  the  Latin  essay  prize  (1839),  and  the  English  essay  and  theo- 
logical prizes  (1840).  lu  1838  be  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  University  college,  of  which  he 
was  tutor  and  examiner  for  many  year?.  Appointed  canon  of  Canterbury  (1851),  pro- 
fessor of  ecclesiastical  history  at  Oxford,  canon  of  Christ  church,  and  chaplain  to  the 
bishop  of  iiondon  (1858),  he  succeeded  archbishop ,'Trench  in  1864  as  dean  of  Westmin- 
ster. He  is  also  chaplain  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  chaplain-in-ordinary  to  the  queetL 
In  1868  be  manied  lady  Augusta  Bruce,  daughter  of  the  7th  lord  Elgin  (died  1876).  He 
was  elected  lord  rector  of  St.  Andrew's  university  in  1874.  Stanley  is  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  and  liberal  theologians  of  this  a^e,  and  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  the  leader 
of  the  "  broad  church"  party.  In  virtue  of  hts  literary  genius,  solid  acquirements,  and 
sympathetic  and  ^nerous  piety,  he  ranks  among  the  most  eminent  of  living  Christian. 
teachers.  His  prmcipal  writings,  besides  his  contributions  to  Smith's  classical  diction- 
aries, are  the  Ltfe  of  Dr.  Arnold  (1844);  Sermon*  and  E»iay»  on  the  Apottolical  Age  (1846); 
JUetnoir  of  Bis/top  Stanley  (1860);  Tlie  EpiaUt  to  the  Corinthiant  (1854);  Sinai  and  Pale*. 
Une  (1865);  The  Unity  of  Mangelical  and  Apogtolieal  Teaching  (1869);  Lectures  on  the 
Mutera  Church  (1861);  Lectures  on  the  Jeicith  Church  (1868-C5  and  1876);  Sermons 
preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford  (1860-38);  Jlitttnieal  Memorials  of  Weatminster 
Ahbty  (1867);  TU  Thrpe  Irish  Ckurcliett^.  ed.  1869);  Essays  on  Chvreh  and StaU {1870)'; 
The  Athanasian  Oreed  (ISll);  and  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Chtirch  of  Scotland  (1872). 
In  1874  he  published,  with  a  preface,  a  collection  of  reports  on  the  Utrecht  psalter. 

STANLEY,  David  Sloane,  b.  Ohio,  1828;  giaduate  of  West  Point,  1853:  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  war  with  the  Comanche  Indians,  following  them  to  their  defeat  in 
the  Wichita  mountains,  1859.  At  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  he  held  the  rank  of  capt 
4th  cavaliy,  rising  to  maj.gen.  of  volunteers,  1862.  After  gallant  service  at  Wilson's 
creek  he  was  disabled  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  on  his  recoverj-  commanded  the  2d 
division  of  tlie  army  of  the  Mississippi  under  gen.  Pope,  performing  elTective  service  at 
loka  and  Corinth;  chief  of  cavalry,  army  of  the  Cumberland,  1862;  went  with  the 
expedition  to  .Huntsville,  Ala.,  crossed  the  Tennessee,  and  marched  to  the  sea  with 
Sherman.  He  was  disabled  on  the  field  of  Franklin,  "Tenn..  where  his  presence  saved 
the  day. 

STAITLST,  The  Right  Hon.  Edward  Henry  Smith,  now  Earl  of  Derby,  an  eminent 
English  statesman,  eldest  son  of  the  fourteenth  earl  of  Derby  (q.v.),  was  born  at  the 
family-seat,  Knowsley  park,  Lancashire,  July  21,  1826:  was  educattd  at  Rugby,  and  at 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  concluded  a  distinguished  university  career  by 
taking  a  first  class  in  classics  in  1848,  together  with  a  declamatioi^  prize  anci  mathemati- 
cal honors.  He  early  adf^ted  tlie  profession  of  statesmanship,  and  especially  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  social  and  economical  questions.  During  his  absence  on  a  tour 
in  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  the  West  Indies,  he  was  electtd  (Dec,  1848)  m.p.  for 
King's  Lynn  on  the  death  of  lord  G.  Bentinck.  He  afterward  visited  the  east,  and  was 
still  in  India  when  bis  father  received  the  queen's  commands  to  form  an  administration 
in  which  StaDlcy  was  appointed  under-secretary  for  foreign  affairs.  In  1855,  on  the 
death  of  sir  W.  Molesworth,  lord  Palmerston  paid  him  the  compliment  of  offering  him 
the  seals  of  the  colonial  oflSee.  The  offer  was  declined;  but  in  1858  he  was  appointed  to 
the  secretaryship  of  the  colonies  in  lord  Derby's  admiuistration,  and  w.as  soon  called 
upon  to  succeed  the  enrl  of  Ellenborougb  (q.v.)  as  president  of  the  board  of  control  for 
the  affairs  of  India.  The  great  Indian  mutiny  had  not  yet  been  quelled,  and  it  devolved 
upon  Stanley  to  frame  resolutions  and  bring  in  a  bill  abolishing  the  East  India  company 
(q.v.),  and  transferring  their  Indian  possessions  to  the  direct  government  of  the  crown. 
This  duty  he  performed  with  consummate  ability.  The  great  mutiny  wiis  put  down 
during  his  secretaryship,  and  in  Feb.  1869  he  haa  to  meet  the  legacy  of  financial  dis- 
organization which  it  bequeathed.  The  Derby  government  resigned  K'fore  Stanley 
could. cnrry  out  his  plans  for  establishing  the  finances  of  India  on  a  sounder  basl.s;  but 
he  gave  effective  support  to  his  successor  in  ofBec,  in  reducing  the  military  expenditure, 
and  other  measun-s  of  iidministratlve  improvement.  In  his  father's  third  administration, 
formed  in  July.  1866,  he  was  invested  with  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs,  and  the  ability  and  tact  he  displayed  in  conducting  the  negotiations  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Luxemburg  difflcultv  obtained  for  him  a  considemble  amount  of  popu- 
iMlty.  He  continued  in  this  office  till  the  accession  of  the  Gladstone  ministry  to  power 
in  1868.  In  April,  1869,  he  was  installed  lord-rector  of  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and 
in  October  of  the  same  year,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  took  bis  scat  in  the  house  of 
lords.  He  was  again  made  foreign  secretary  by  Mr.  Disraeli  in  1874;  but  on  aaofrnvtot 
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divergence  from  the  views  of  the  premier  on  the  eastern  question,  he,  like  Usooneagne, 
the  eari  of  CarnarvoD,  retired  from  the  ministry  early  in  1878.  In  1874.he  was  elected 
lord-rector  of  Edinburgh  university.  His  speeches  are  remarkable  for  admirable  good 
sense  and  perfect  clearness:  He  is  distinguished  by  his  support  of  working-men's  insti- 
tutes, and  of  the  cause  of  popular  education.  - 

'  BTANIiEY,  Henrt  M.,  American  journalist,  and  explorer  of  Africa,  was  bom  in 
1841.  The  place  of  his  birth  has  been  matter  of  dispute.  He  l)ecame  notable  as  special 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald,  and  in  that  capacity  traveled  in  various  i>arts  of 
the  wor|d,  accompanying  for  example  the  En^ish  expeditions  to  Abyssinia  and 
Ashiinteo.  But  it  was  as  tile  "discoverer  of  Livingstone"  tluit  Stanley  suddenly 
obtiiined  a  world-wide  reputation.  Commissioned  by  the  proprietor  of  his  newspaper 
Stanley  started  from  Zanzibar  in  April,  1871,  and  succeeded  in  meeting  Livingstone  at 
Ujiji  on  Nov.  10— what  an  expedition  equipped  by  English  "  Livingstone  relief  commit- 
tees "  had  failed  to  accomplish.  On  his  arrival  la  England  in  July,  1878,  Stanley  was 
received  with  universal  acclamation;  but  by  his  subsequent  ezploralion  of  the  lake 
region  of  equatorial  Africa,  and  of -the  Lu;ilaba-Congo(see  Congo)  in  1874-77  he  has 
placed  liimself  in  the  front  rank  of  African  travelers.  Under  a  joint  commission  from 
the  Neto  York  Heruld  and  the  London  Daily  TeUgraph  Stanley  started  from  the  e.  cc«3t 
of  Africa  in  1874,  circumnavigated  the  Victoria  N'yanza,  marched  across  country  to  the 
Albert  N'ynnza,  and  then  coming  s.  again  examined  part  of  Tanganyika  and  its  outlet 
toward  the  Lualaba.  From  Unyanyembe  he  pushed  onward  along  the  course  of  the 
Lnalalm,  supported  by  a  large  party  of  followers,  and  frequently  havinv  to  repel  violence 
by  force  of  arms;  and  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  in  Aug.,  1877,  he  proved  that 
those  suriuises  were  correct  which  identified  the  Congo  with  the  great  and  many-named 
river  if*stiiri:j  from  the  lake  country  s.w.  of  Tanganyika.  Of  Stanley's  works,  Hme  I 
found  i('(i(/<9'<ton«app«'aredinl872;  My Kaiulu,  in\%12;  Coonuuaie aTid  Magdala  in  1874; 
Tkiough  the  Diirk  Continent  iu  1878. 

STANLEY,  J.  M.,  ii."  Canandaigua,  N.Y..  1814;  after  a  year'sresidence  in  Michigan 
beg  m  his  profession  oi  portrait-painting  in  1885.  He  visited  the  Indians,  made  hineelf 
acquainteii  with  their  haUitii  and  ways,  and  painted  the  portraits  of  theprincipal  chie&, 
which  wero  placed  on  exhibition  at  the  Smithsonian  institution,  bat  in  1865  wetfe  de- 
stroyed by  flr?.  In  1851-63  ho  resiUud  in  Wiuhington,  but  has  since  removed  to  Detroit. 

STANLEY.  Thomas.  1635-78;  b.  Ensland.  He  graduated  from  Cambridge  in  1641. 
traveled  in  Europe,  and  studied  law.  He  published  Poemi  and  TraTuiattoiu,  and  a 
Hintory  of  P.'tUotophy.  In  1663  appeared  his  edition  of  The  Tragedies  of  JBiehylut,  with 
Latin  translation  and  a  commentiirv.  An  edition  of  liis  poems  was  published  in  1814 
with  a  ))ingr)iphical  memoir  by  sir  Egerton  Brydges. 

8TAHITARIES  (Lat.  ulannum,  tin),  the  mines  from  which  tin  is  dug.  Tlie  term  is 
most  g<.:ni'riilly  used  with  reference  to  the  pcculi:ir  laws  and  usa:;es  of  the  tin  mines  in 
the  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devon.  By  an  early  usage  peculiar  to  these  counties,  the 
prerogtvtivo  of  tlie  crown,  elsewhere  reacuing  only  to  gold  and  silver  mines,  is  extended 
to  mines,  of  tin,  whicii  are  the  property  of  tlie  sovereign,  whoever  be  the  owner  of  the 
soil.  A  charter  of  king  John  to  bis  tinners  in  -  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  of  date  1301. 
authorized  tlicni  to  dig;  tin,  and  turf  to  melt  the  tin,  anywhere  In  the  moors,  and  in  the  - 
fees  of  bisliop^i,  abbntft,  and  earls,  as  they  had  been  used  and  accustomed — a  privilege 
afterward  coufirmud  by  successive  monarchs.  When  Edward  III.  created  his  son,  the 
black  prince,  duke  of  Cornwall,  he  at  the  same  time  conferred  on  him  the  stannaries  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  which  were  incorporate<l  in  perpetuity  with  the  duchy.  Their 
administration  is  committed  to  an  officer  called  the  lord  warden  of  the  stanneries.  who 
has  two  substitutes  or  vice-wardens,  one  for  Cornwall  and  one  for  Devon.  In  former 
times  representative  assemblies  of  the  tinners  (called  pai-liaments)  were  summoned  by 
the  warden  under  a  writ  from  the  duke  of  Cornwall,  for  the  regulation  of  the  stannaries 
and  redress  of  grievances;  the  last  of  them  was  held  In  1752.  The  stannary  courts  are 
courts  of  record  held  by  the  warden  and  vice-warden,  of  the  same  limited  and  exclusive 
character  as  the  courts-palatine,  in  which  the  tinners  have  the  privilege  of  suing  and 
being' suqd.  They  were,  remo<leled  and  regulated  by  acts  6  and  7  Will.  IV.  c  10«. 
2  anil  8  Vict.  c.  33,  and  18  and  19  Vict.  c.  82.  The  last  mentioned  statute  provides  that 
from  all  the  decrees  and  orders  of  the  vice- warden  on  the  common-law  side,  there  Rhall 
tm  an  ai^pe.-il  to  the  lord  warden,  who  is  to  be  assisted  by  two  assessors,  members  of  tlte 
judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council,  or  judges  of  Uie  high  court  of  chancery,  or 
court  of  common  law  at  Westminster;  and  from  the  lord  waraen  there  is  a  final  appeal 
to  tlie  judicial  committee  of  the  privv  council. 

In  the  countv  of  Cornwall  the  nght  to  dig  tin  in  uolnclosed  or  "  wastrel "  lands  within 
specified  bounds  may  lie  acquired  by  one  who  is  not  the  owner  of  the  lands,  on  going 
through  certain  formalities,  the  party  acquiring  this  right  being  bound  to  pay  one- 
fifteenth  to  the  owner  of  the  lands.'  An  ancient  privilege  by  which  the  duke  oi  Com- 
wall  had  the  right  of  pre-emption  of  tin  throughout  tluit  county  has  long  faUen  into 
abeyance :  and  certain  duties  to  which  he  was  entitled  on  the  stamping  or  coinage  of  tim 
wero  abolished  by  1  and  2  Vict.  c.  12ft 

RAVinc  AOIS.    See  TiK. 
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BTASOTOZ',  or  Stakowoi  KIhbbbet  (Framework  mountains)/ an  eztennvc  mountain 
chain  in  Siberia,  in  the  extreme  n.e.  of  Asia,  forms  the  watershed  between  the  rivers 
which  flow  n.  into  the  Arctic  ocean,  and  those  wliich  are  tributaiy  to  the  Amoor.  The 
chain  extenda  in  an  e.n.e.  direction  from  the  Traosbaikal  territory  along  the  shores  of 
the  sea  of  Olchotsk,  separating  into  several  branches,  one  of  which  stretches  e.  to 
Behring's  strait.  Of  this  great  mountain  chain,  the  length  of  which  is  estimated  at 
3,000  m.,  little  is  known  furtlier  than  tliaC  it  is  elevated  and  rugged,  and  tliat  its  peaks 
are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  « 

STAN  STEAD,  a  co.  in  8.e.  Quebec,  having  lake  Memphremagog  for  its  w.  boundary ; 
drained  by  lake  Massawippi  in  the  n. ;  408  sq.m. ;  pop.  '71,  18,1^.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
s.  by  the  state  line  of  Vermont,  and  is  intersected  by  the  Stanstead,  Shefford  and 
Chadibly,  the  Massawippi  Yailey,  and  the  Orand  Trunk  railways.  Co.  seat,  Stanstead 
Plain. 

STANTON,  a  CO.  in  8.w.  Kansas,  having  the  state  line  of  Colorado  for  its  w.  boundary ; 
660  sq.m. ;  pop..  '80,  6 — 6  of  American  birm.  It  is  drained  by  branches  of  the  Arkansas 
river.  The  surface  is  rolling,  and  adapted  to  grain  culture  and  grazing.  It  is  unoi^n- 
ized. 

STANTON,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Nebraska,  drained  by  the  n.  branch  of  the  Elkhom  river. 
Maple,  and  Taylor  creeks;  576  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  1813 — 1181  of  American- bfath.  The 
surface  ia  undulating,  thinly  timbered,  and  adapted  to  grain  culture  and  grazing.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  railroad.    Co.  seat,  Stanton. 

STANTON,  Edwin  McMastbbs,  1814-69;  b.  Ohio;  of  Quaker  stock,  originally  from 
Culpeper  co.,Va. ;  graduated  from  Eenjron  college  in  1888.  He  entered  a  book-seller's 
store  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  .where  he  remained  but  a  brief  time;  studied  law, and  wiis  admit- 
ted to  tlie  Columbus  bar  in  1836.  He  first  practiced  in  Cadiz,  Ohio,  and  became  prosecut- 
ing attorney  of  the  county;  afterward  practiced  in  Steubeaville,  Ohio;  and  in  1839-42, 
reported  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state.  In  1848  he  settled  in  Pittsbnrg, 
Penu.,  where  lie  became  the  leader  of  the  bar,  and  gained  a  liigh  reputation  for  his  mas- 
terly arsunients  in  tbecase  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  vs.  the  Wheeling  Bridge  company, 
lu  1856  he  removed  to  Washington  and  practiced  extensively  before  the  L.S.  supreme  court. 
In  1858  he  was  in  California  acting  as  counsel  of  the  United  States  in  certain  important 
land  cases.  After  Mr.  Lincoln's  election  in  1860,  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Cass  from  Uic 
cabinet,  and  tlie  appointment  of  Mr.  Black,  then  attorney-general,  to  succeed  him,  Mr. 
Stiiuton  was  appoints!  attomey-geuenil.  At  the  close  of  Mr,  Buchanan's  administra- 
tion in  the  following  March  be  retired  with  the  other  outgoing  members  of  the  cabinet; 
but  in  Jan.,  1863,  was  recalled  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  took  the  poitfolio  of  secretary  of 
war.  in  which  office  he  sustained  the  burden  of  the  vast  war  operations  of  th^  govern- 
ment to  a  degpe  that  was  not  equaled  by  any  other  one  man.  His  administration  was 
marked  by  a  course  of  integrity,  comprehensive  judgment,  determination,  and  force 
« liich  won  for  him  the  admiration  of  his  countrymen.  "He  was  in  advance  of  tlie  presi- 
dent in  humanitarian  leabinsn  witli  resnrd  to. the  ne^o,  the  severil;^  of  his  nature  being 
curiously  softened  in  this  connection.  Mr.  Lincoln  viewed  the  integrity  of  the  entire  polit- 
ical sj'stem  in  bis  conduct  of  affairs,  ratlierihan  any  one  element  thereof,  and  it  was  not 
until  after  long  effort  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Stanton  that  he  was  induced  to  specially  enter- 
tain the  negro  question  onrits  own  merits,  and  to  take  that  definite  coune  whicli  resulted 
in  the  emancipation  act..  Mr.  Stanton  continued  a  member  of  the  cabinet  under  presi- 
dent Johnson's  administration  until  May  86,  1868.  His  resignation  occurred  after  a 
serious  and  painful  imbroglio,  wliich  resulted  in  the  impeacniraent  of  Mr.  Johnson, 
whicli  impeachment  was  not  sustained  on  trial.  Congress  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Stiinton  on  his  retirement.  He  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession,  but  his  healtll 
WAS  broken  by  his  long  and  arduous  labors,  and  he  was  speedily  forced  to  retire  from 
active  employment.  On  Dec.  20,  1869,  president  Grant  nominated  him  an  associnte  jus- 
tice of  the  supreme  court,  and  he  was  at  once  confirmed  by  the  senate.  He  died  four 
days  after  this  appointment. 

STANTON,  Emzabbtb  Cadt,  b.  N.  Y.,  1815;  married  Henry  B.  Stanton  in  1848. 
She  attended  the  world's  Hnti-slavery  convention  at  London,  where  she  met  Lucretia 
Mott,  with  whom  she  signed  the  call  for  the  first  woman  suffrage  conventiim  in  1848. 
This  convention,  which  met  at  her  hou^e  in  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  made  the  first  formal 
demand  for  woman  suffrage.  She  lias  addressed  several  constitutional  conventions  and 
congressional  committees,  and  canvassed  Kansas  in  1867,  and  Mi<ibigan  iu  1874,  in  behalf 
of  her  cause. 

STANTON,  Hesst  Bkewsteb,  b.  Conn.,  1805:  studied  theolojn:  at  Lane  seminary; 
was  delegate  to  the  world's  anti-slavery  convention,  Ijondon,  1840,  and  its  secretary; 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Boston,  1842;  removed  to  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  1848;  was  state 
senator,  1849  and  1861.  He  publislied  Stform*  and  Befoitnen  of  Orrat  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  for  many  years  contributed  to  the  New  York  Tribune  and  New  York  San. 
He  has  been  a  popular  anti-slavery  lecturer. 

8TANWIX,  John,  1690-1765;  b.  England;  entered  the  army,  1706;  became  capt  of 
grenadiers,  1789;  maj.  of  marines,  1741;  lieut.coL,  1745;  equerry  to  Frederick,  prince  of 
Wales,  1749:  made  governor  of  Carlisle,  and  represented  it  in  parliament,  1760;  deputy 
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quartermaster  gen.  of  the  forces,  1754;  sent  to  America  as  commander  of  (he  60th,  or 
royal  Americans,  and  put  in  charge  oi  the  southern  district  with  headquarters  at  Carltele, 
Penn.,  1757;  made  brig.gea. ;  was  sent  to  Albany,  1758,  and  ordered  to  erect  a  fort  at 
the  Oneida  carrying  place,  which  in  his  honor  was  called  fort  Stanwix;  returned  to  Penn- 
sylvania,  17S9;  became  maj.gen. ;  returned  to  Bngland,  and  becaime  member  .of  parlia- 
ment. 

8TAKZA    See  Rhyme. 

STAPE'IIA.    See  Caerion  FiiOWKRS. 

STif  ETLE'A  AND  STAFHYLSA'GE^.     See  Blabdbb-kut. 

BTAPHTIOTIA  (from  the  corresponding  Greek  word,  derived  from  ttaphyte,  a  bunch 
of  gi-apes,  or,  in  this  case,  rather  a  grape  at  the  end  of  a  stalk)  is  a  term  employed  by 
the  oculist  to  signify  any  protrusion  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  eye.  Staphyloma 
of  the  iris  occurs  when  there  is  a  protriision  of  the  iris  through  ji'  perforation  of  the 
cornea,  consequent  either  on  ulceration  or  on  a  wound.  Staphyloma  of  the  cornea 
occurs  when  that  coat  of  the  eye  is  more  or  less  completely  destroyed,  and  when  the 
cicatrix  with  which  the  Iris  has  become  covered  is  caused  to  protrude,  by  the  pressure  of 
the  fluids  of  the  eye,  in  the  form  of  an  opaque  white  prominebce.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  details  of  the  treatment  of  these  affections,  which  must  be  left  entirely  to  the 
hands  of  the  surgeon. 

STAPLE  (Ang.-Sax.  itapd,  a  prop,  support;  a  heap,  and  hence  a  place  where  goods 
are  stored  up  or  exposed  for  sale),  a  term  applied,  in  the  commerce  of  the  middle  ages, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  towns  in  which  ttie  chief  products  of  a  countiy  were  sold,  and 
afterward  to  the  men^andise  that  was  sold  at  the  staple  towns.  The  staple  towns,  at  fii«t 
chosen  from  convenience,  came  in  tlie  course  of  time  to  be  invested  with  important  privi- 
leges. The  staple  merchandise  of  England  has  been  enumerated  as  wool,  wool-fells  (i.e., 
sheep-skins),  leather,  lead,  and  tin,  to  which  have  sometimes  been  added  butter,  cheese, 
and  cloth.  Wool  was,  however,  in  point  of  fact,  a  far  more  important  article  of  export 
than  any  of  the  rest,  and  was  really  the  subject  of  those  multitudinous  regulations  which 
fixed  the  staple  in  particular  towns,  lioth  of  England  and  of  the  continent.  Ooods 
intended  for  exportation  had,  in  the  first  instance,  to  l)o  exposed  for  salj  at  the  ataple 
town ;  the  principal  purpose  of  this  regulation  being,  probaWy,  to  restrict  commerce  to 
those  places  where  the  officers  who  collected  the  king's  customs  could  supcriniend  it. 
Another  object  kept  in  view  in  tlie  provisions  made  in  tlie  18th  and  14th  centuries  with 
respect  to  the  staple  was  the  enconragement  of  the  resort  of  foreign  merchants;  indeed, 
greater  privileges  seem  to  have  been  accorded  to  the  foreign  than  to  the  Kngli^  mer- 
chants who  attended  the  staple.  ' 

A  tribunal  of  great  antiquity,  called  the  court  of  the  staple,  had  cognizance  of  all 
questions  which  should  arise  between  mercliants,  native  or  foreign.  It  was  composed  of 
an  ofiScer,  called  the  mayor  of  the  staple,  re-elected  yearly  by  the  native  and  foreign 
merchants  who  attended  the  staple;  two  constables,  appointed  for  life,  also  chosen  \jj 
the  merchants;  a  German  and  an  Italian  merdiant;  and  six  mediators  between  buyera 
and  sellers,  of  whom  two  were  English,  two  German,  and  two  Lombard.  The  law 
administered  was  the  lai  mereatoria,  and  there  was  a  provision  that  causes  In  which  one 
party  was  a  foreigner  should  be  tried  by  a  jury  one-balf  of  whom  were  foreigners.  The 
most  important  legislative  enactments  resarding  the  staple  and  the  court  of  staple  were 
the  statute  of  action  Bumel  (11  Edward  I. ^,  by  which  merchants  were  enabled  to  sell 
the  chattels  of  their  debtor,  and  attach  his  person  for  debt;  18  Edw.  I.  c.  8;  and  27 
Ed.  III.  c.  2,  called  the  statute  of  staple,  one  object  of  which  was  to  remove  the  staple 
formerly  held  at  Calais  to  certain  towns  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland.  With  the 
growth  of  commerce  the  staples  became  more  and  more  neglected,  and  at  last  fell  alto 
gether  into  disuse. 

8TAPLETON,  a  villaee  in  s.  New  York,  Kchmond  co.,  Staten  Island,  on  the  shore 
of  New  York  bay;  pop.  "70,  about  10,000.  It  is  8  m.  s.  of  New  York  city,  on  the  Staten 
Island  railroad,  and  contains  10  churches,  a  private  institute,  public  schools,  and  a  cir- 
culating library.  The  surrounding  heights  are  occupied  by  many  elegant  residences. 
It  is  supplied  with  water,  lighted  with  gas,  has  an  infirmary,  and  is  the  seat  of  several 
public  institutions  industrial  and  benevolent.  The  seamen's  retreat,  accommodating  200 
sick  seamen,  the  old  ladies'  home  of  the  mariner's  industrial  society,  and  the  Keuteen 
observatory,  are  here.  It  has  a  horse  railway,  a  savings  bank,  a  shot  tower,  a  faewth 
officer's  station,  8  newspapers,  and  manufactures  of  ale  and  beer. 

STAB,  in  heraldry.  The  star  is  of  frequent  occurrence  as  a  heraldric  bearing;  it 
sometimes  represents  the  heavenly  body  so  called,  and  sometimes  the  rowel  of  a  sptir. 
In  (he  latter  case,  it  is  blazoned  a  muMt  (q.v.).  Stars  of  more  than  five  points  should 
have  the  number  of  points  designated,  and  the  points  may  be  wavy.  A  star,  or  ettoSe, 
with  wavy  points,  is  often  designated  a  blazing  star;  and  when  the  points  are  more  than 
aiz  in  number,  it  is  usual  to  represent  only  every  second  point  as  waved. 

The  star  is  a  well-known  ensign  of  knightly  rtuak.  A  star  of  some  spedfled  form 
constitutes  part  of  the  insignia  of  every  order  of  knighthood. 

STAB,  Order  of  thk,  an  order  of  knighthood  formerly  existing  in  France,  founded 
by  John  11.  in  1860,  in  Imitation  of  the  tben  recently  institated  oraer  of  the  Ckurter  in 
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England.  The  ceremony  of  installation  was  originally  perfonned  on  the  festival  of  the 
£piphany,  and  the  name  of  the  order  is  supposed  to  nave  been  allusive  to  the  star  of  the 
ma^. 

STASAIAHtrS'SA,  a  t.  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  184  m.  8.8.e.  of 
St.  Petersburg.  The  town  is  remarkable  for  its  salt  springs,  which  attract  many  visitors 
in  summer.  The  means  of  communication  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Starala-Russa, 
by  the  Moscow  railway  and  the  river  Volkhov,  are  easy  and  rapid.  Resident  pop.  '07, 
8,592. 

8TAX  AXJMS,    See  Anisb. 

BT&X  ATPUfe,  ChrytophyUum,  a  genus  6f  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  natural  order 
tapotaeea.  The  species  are  natives  of  tropical  and  subtropical  countries.  The  star  apple 
of  the  West  Indies  (C.  txUnUo)  is  a  shrub  of  about  8  or  10  ft  high.  The  fruit  is  laree, 
rose-colored,  mixed  with  green  and  yellow;  and  has  a  toft  sweet  pulp  of  an  agreeable 
flavor.    Other  species  produce  edible  fruit 

8TAKB0ABS.     See  Labboabd. 

8TASCH,  or  Aiitlaceoub  Matter  (CuHiiOia),  is  an  organized  substance  of  the  class 
known  as  carbo-liydrates,  which  occurs  in  roumlisli  qr  oval  grains  in  tlte  cellular  tissue 
of  certain  parts  of  plants.  It  is,  very  widely  diffused  through  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  is  e8i)ecially  abundant  in  the  seeds  of  the  cereals,  in  the  seeds  of  leguminous  plants 
.Btkcli  as  peas  and  beans,  hi  the  tuber  of  the  potato,  in  the  roots  of  arrowroot  and  tapioca, 
in  the  pith  of  the  sago  palm,  etc,  ■'  The  grains  of  starch  from  the  same  kind  of  plant  are 
tolerably  uniform  in  sise  and  shape,  but  vary  in  different  species  of  plants  from  ^  to 
less  than  f^  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  and  while  some  are  circular  or  oval,  others  are 
an^lar;  moreover,  amongst  other  differences,  some  (chiefly  the  lareer  grains)  exhibit  a, 
series  of  concentric  rings,  while  fn  others  no  rings  are  apparent;  and  while  the  grains  of 
potato  starch,  if  illumiDated  by  polarized  light,  with  a  Nicol's  prism  placed  between  the 
object  and  the  eye,  present  a  well-marked  black  cross;  in  wheat-starch  no  such  cross  is 
preceptible. 

Ordinary  coaunercial  starch  occurs  either  as  a  white  glistening  powder,  or  in  masses 
which  are  readily  pulverized;  and  when  pressed  between  the  fingers  it  evolves  a  slight 
but  peculiar  aound.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  and  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  If,  however,  it  be  placed  in  water  at  a  temperature. of  150%  its  granules 
swell  from  the  absorption  of  fluid,  and  the  mixture  assumes  a  viscid,  pasty  consistence. 
Dilute  aeids  rapidly  induce  a  similar  change,  even  without  the  agency  of  heat;  and  if 
heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  starch  is  first  converted  into  dextrine,  and  finally 
into  glucose  or  grape-sugar;  and  manufacturing  chemists  avail  Ihemxelves  of  this  prop- 
erty to  obtain  glucose  on  a  large  scale  from  starch.  Starch  dissolves  in  cold  nitric  acia, 
and  on  the  addition  of  water  to  this  solution,  a  white,  tasteless,  insoluble  precipitate  falls, 
which  is  known  as  eyhiditu,  and  explodes  violently  when  struck  by  a  hammer,  or  whe^ 
heated  up  to  about  &0°.  The  composition  of  this  substance  is  not  positively  known, 
but  in  all  probability  one  or  two  equivalents  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  starch  (most  prob- 
ably two)  are  replaced  by  a  corresponding  number  of  equivalents  of  peroxide  of  nitro- 
gen (NO.). 

The  reactions  of  starch  with  iodine  and  bromine  are  very  remarkable.  Iodine  com- 
municates to  it  a  very  beautiful  purple  color,  and  hence  starch-paste  serves  as  a  delicate 
test  for  free  iodine.  The  purple  color  whicii  the  iodine  gives  to  the  starch  granules  ap- 
pears not  to  depend  on  a  chemical  corabination,  because  on  the  application  of  heat  the 
color  disappears,  and  reappears  on  cooling.  Bromine  communicates  a  brilliant  orange 
tint  to  starch — a  reaction  by  which  the  presence  of  free  bromine  may  be  readily  detected. 
When  heated  to  a  temperature  of  from  840°  to  4(X)°,  dry  st«rch  is  converted  into  dex- 
trine (q.v,),  or  British  gum.  At  a  higher  temperature,  it  undergoes  decomposition,  and 
yields  on  dry  distillation  the  same  products  as  sugar.  When  heated  in  steam  under 
pressure,  it  also  passes  into  dextrine,  and  finally  into  glucose.  The  addition  of  a  little 
sulfuric  acid  hastens  these  changes. 

During  tlie  germination  of  seed,  the  starch  undenzoes  a  kind  of  fermentation,  and  is 
converteainto  a  mixture  of  dextrine  and  glucose.  This  change  is  due  to  the  action  of  a 
peculiar  ferment  termed  diastase  (q>v.),  which  exists  in  all  germinating^  seeds  during  the 
process  of  growUt,  and  is  probably  a  mixture  of  albumen  and  gluten  in  a  special  stage 
of  decomposition.  Various  animal  nwtters,  as,  for  example,  saliva,  pancreatic  juice, 
the  serum  of  the  blood,  bile,  etc..  exert  the  same  action  on  starch  as  diastase.  On  treat- 
ing stwch  with  chlorine,  a  remaricable  colorless  oily  fluid,  ehlorai  (q.v.),  is  obtaiued. 
On  prolonged  exposure  to  the  air,  starch  paste  becomes  acid,  in  consequence  of  the  for- 
mation of  lactic  acid. 

Starch  is  usually  obtained  by  a  simple  mechanical  separation  of  it  from  the  other 
ingredients  with  which  it  is  as.<!0ciated ;  advantage  being  taken  of  its  insolubility  in  ctild 
water.  Tbe  details  of  the  mode  of  separation  vary  according  to  the  source  from  which 
it  is  procur^.  We  extract  from  Miller's  Orgame  C/iemistry  the  method  of  procuring 
potato-slarck:  "This  variety  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  from  potatoes,  which  contain 
about  20  per  cent  of  amylaceous  matter.  Tbe  cellular  tissue  of  the  tuber  does  not 
exceed  2  per  cent  of  the  mass;  whilst  of  the  remainder  about  76  per  cent  consists  of 
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-water,  and  the  rest  of  small  quantities  of  sugar,  salts,,  andazotised  matters.  In  order  to 
estnict  the  starch,  the  tnhers  are  first  freed  from  adhering  earth  by  a  thorough  washing, 
and  are  tlien  rasped  by  machinery.  The  pulp  thus  obtained  is  received  upon  a  sieve, 
and  is  waslied  continuously  by  a  gentle  stream  of  water  so  long  as  the  washing  nm 
througli  milky.  This  miikincss  is  due  to  the  granules  of  starch  which  are  held  in  sus- 
pension. This  milky  liquid  is  received  into  vats,  in  which  the  amylaceous  matter  is 
allowed  to  subside;  Uie  supernatant  water  is  drawn  oS,  and  the  deposit  is  repeatedly 
washed  with  fresh  water  imtil  the  washings  are  no  longer  colored.  The  starch  is  then 
suspended  in  a  small  portion  of  water,  run  through  a  fine  sieve  to  keep  back  any  por- 
tions of  sand,  and,  after  having  been  again  allowed  to  settle,  is  drained  m  baskets  lined 
with  ticking.  The  mass  is  then  placed  upon  a  porous  floor  of  half-baked  tiies,  and 
dried  in  a  current  of  air,  which  is  at  first  of  the  nat|inil  temperature;  tbedryin|[  is  com- 
pleted by  the  application  of  a  moderate  artificial  heat"  (pp.  100, 101).  To  obtam  starch 
from  wheat  or  rice,  a  more  complicated  process  is  required,  as  the  large  quantity  Of 
gluten  which  is  associated  with  the  starch  in  these  grains  requires  to  be  removed  either 
by  fermentation,  or,  according  to  Jones's  patent,  by  a  weak  alkaline  solution,  which 
dissolves  the  gluten,  but  does  not  eflect  the  sttirch  granules. 

Commercially,  there  are  two  classes  of  starch — those  used  for  food,  and  those  used 
for  mnnufacturiug  purposes.  The  former  are  treated  under  arrowroot  (q.v.);  the  latter 
are  chiefly  made  from  wheat,  rice,  and  xwtatoes;  but  in  addition,  large  quantities  of  sago- 
starch  are  prepared  in  India,  and  sent  to  Europe,  and  small  quantities  are  from  time  to 
time  prepared  from  other  sources,  such  as  the  frnit  of  the  horse-chestnut,  etc. 

The  importance  of  starch  becomes  at  once  obvions  when  w%  consider  that  it  may  b^ 
regaixled  as  the  startini^-point  in  the  preparation  of  brandjr  and  other  forms  of  spirit,  and 
of  beer  and  porter,  and  tliat  it  enters  largely  into  the  great  »aeeharine  group,  constituting 
one  of  the  leading  subdivisions  of  food.  See  DioBsnoi?.  It  is,  moreover,  largely 
employed  as  an  article  of  domestic  use  for  laundry  purposes,  and  also  in  the  manufacture 
of  dextrine  and  grape-sugar. 

We  shall  conclude  with  a  few  words  on  starch  in  its  physiological  and  medical  rela- 
tions. It  might  have  been  inferred  a  priori  that  starch  was  an  essential  article  of  diet, 
from  the  fact  of  its  abundant  occurrence  in  edible  vegetables,  even  if  the  fact  had  not 
been  established  by  numerous  physiological  experiments.  Thus  various  k,lnds  of  pota- 
toes yield  from  13  to  27  per  cent  of  starch;  peas,  8!^  per  cent;  beans,  84  to  36  per  cent; 
wheaten  bread,  S8i  per  cent;  wheaten  flour,  604  to  73  per  cent;  oatmeal,  69  per  cent; 
rye-meid,  91  per  cent;  barley-meal,  67  percent;  maize,  81  per  cent:  rice,  88  to  85  per 
cent;  and  it  occurs  in  even  larger  proportions  in  arrowroot,  sago,  and  tapioca.  In  a 
state  of  health,  the  proper  diet  consists  la  the  due  admixture  of  the  albuminous,  saccha- 
rine (or  starchy),  oleaginous,  and  saline  groups;  but  in  certain  forms  of  disease,  an 
excess  or  a  diminution  of  the  starchy  element  is  expedient.  Thus,  in  cases  of  vreak 
gastric  digestion,  it  is  not  advisable  to  mix  starchy  food  with  the  albuminous,  as  it  aoaks 
up  the  too  scanty  gastric  juice  without  making  any  use  of  it.  In  snch  cases,  moreover, 
articles  of  food  like  potatoes,  new  bread,  pastry,  etc,  are  apt  to  turn  acid  in  the  stonaach, 
and  check  digestion.  There  are,  again,  some  cases  of  gastric  disorder  in  which  a  pnrely 
starchy  diet  is  expedient.  Thus,  according  to  Dr.  Chambers,  it  is  tbe  best  form  of  food 
"during  acute  catarrhal  bilious  attacks  at  the  commencement  of  treatment,  in  even 
chronic  gastric  cases,  and  whenever  a  dusky  complexion,  hypochondriasis,  or  ^nenil 
distress  show  that  arrested  molting  has  caused  a  collection  in  the  body  of  effete  tiBsuee" 
(Dietetiet  in  Glinieal  Lecture*,  4tli  ed.,  p.  689).  In  the  early  stages  of  rhcuipatic  fever  and 
other  acute  diseases,  it  is  usually  expedient  to  limit  the  diet  of  tbe  patient  for  a  day  or 
two  to  a  purely  starchy  diet,  such  as  iirrowroot,  tapioca,  panado,  etc.  In  returning  from 
a  purely  starchy  to  a  mixed  diet,  Dr.  Chambers  suggests  that  such  an  arrangement  shall 
be  adopted  as  to  prevent  starchy  and  albuminous  foods  from  being  together  in  the 
stomach.  For  example,  let  the  morning  and  evening  diet  be  vegetable,  with  a  mid-day 
meal  of  purely  animal  food.  It  should  lie  recollected  that  although  starch  is  converted 
into  sugar  by  the  saliva,  pancreatic  fluid,  and  intestinal  juice  (see  DioEsrroR),  Uie 
change  principally  takes  place  from  the  action  of  the  two  iast-nanred  fluids  in  the  small 
intestine.  Hence,  when  the  duodenum,  jejunum,  or  ileum  are  morbidly  affected,  as  in 
typhoid  or  enteric  fever,  in  enteritis,  in  diarrhea,  etc.,  little  or  m>8tateh'  should  be  given 
in  the  food. 

WJieatitareh  is  the  only  variety  of  starch  admitted  into  tbe  -pbamncopoeia.  It  is 
employed  in  medicine  chiefly  in  the  form  of  mucilage  (prepared  by  triturating  120  grains 
of  starch  with  10  fluid  ounces  of  distilled  water  fradually  added,  and  boiling  for  a  few 
minutes,  constantly  stirring).  This  preparation  is  used  either  alone  or  as  a  vehii  ie  for 
more  active  agents,  as  an  enema,  in  dysentery,  diarrhea,  flatulent  distention  of  the 
bowels,  etc  ;  externally,  it  is  used  as  an  application  to  excoriations,  to  prevent  bed-sores, 
etc.,  and  as  a  basis  for  dusting-powders  in  various  forms  of  dischar^ng  skin-diseases. 
Its  use  in  surgery  for  the  construction  of  Immovable  bandages  has  been  noticed  in  the 
article  Bplihts. 

STAK-CEAJIBZB,  a  tribunal  of  considerable  note  in  English  history,  which  met  in 
the  old  council -chamber  of  the  palace  of  Westminster,  and  is  said  to  have  its  name  from 
tbe  circumstance  that  the  roof  of  that  apartment  was  decorated  with  gilt  ^ars.    It  is 
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gen^rall;^  supposed to' lis ve  eri^natedin^rly  times  out  of  tb&  exercise  of  Jurisdiction. 
by  the  king's  council,  acting  as  the  cuiuHium  ordiimrium  and  not  privatum.  The  powers 
d  the  council,  however,  biul  been  abridged  by  several  acts  of  Edwaixl  III.,  and  had 
altogether  greatly  declined  when  act  8  Henry  VII.  c.  1,  either  revived  ind  remodeled 
them,  or  in8titut«d,  according  to  the  view  taten  l)y  Mr.  Hallam,  an  entirely  new  tribu 
nal.  This  statute  conferred  on  the  .chancellor,  the  treasurer,  and  the  keeper  of  the 
privy  seal,  with  the  assistanee  of  a  bishop  and  a  temporal  lord  of  the  council,  and  chief-' 
justices,  or  two  other  Justices  in  their  absence,  a  Junsdiction  to  punish  without  a  jury, 
the 'misdemeanors  of  sheriffs  and  juries,  as  well  as  riots  and  unlawful  assemblies.  Act 
21  Henry  VIII.  c.  20,  added  to  the  other  members  of  the  court  the  president  of  ihe  coiin- 
cil.  Whether  or  not  the  above-cited  act  of  Henry  VII.  meant  to  constitute  a  court  dis- 
tinct from  the  council,  it  is  certain  that,  by  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the  two  jurisdictions 
were  merged  in  one:  and  the  resulting  tribunal  was,  during  the  Tudor  age,  of  undoubted 
utility  as  a  means  of  bringing  to  justice  great  and  powerful  offenders  i^o  would  other- 
wise nave  bad  it  in  their  power  to  set  the  law  at  defiance.  Tlie  civil  jurisdiction  of  the 
star-chamber,  at  that  period,  comprised  controversies  between  English  and  foreign  mer- 
chants, testamentary  cawses,  disputes  between  the  heads  and  commonalty  of  corpora- 
tions, lay  and  ecclesiastical,  and  claims  to  deodands.  As  a  criminal  court,  it  could  inflict 
any  punishment  short  of  death,  and  had  dognizance  of  forgery,  perjury,  riots,  mainte- 
nance, fraud,  libels,  conspiracy,  misconduct  of  Judges  and  others  connected  wilh  the 
administration  of  the  law,  and  all  offenses  against  the  state,  in  so  far  as  they  could  be 
broufht  under  the  denomination  of  contempts  of  the  king's  authority.  Even  treasK>n, 
murder,  and  felony  could  be  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  star-chamber,  where 
the  king  chose  to  remit  the  capital  sentence.  The  form  of  proceeding  was  by  written 
information  and  interrogatories,  except  when  the  accused  person  confessed,  in  which 
case  the  information  and  proceedings  were  oral;  and  out  of  this  exception  grew  one  of 
the  most  flagrant  abuses  of  this  tribunal  in  the  later  period  of  its  history.  Regardless  of 
the  existing  rule,  that  the  confession  must  be  free  and  unconstrained,  pressure  of  every 
kind,  including  torture,  was  used  to  procure  acKnowledgments  of  guilt;  admissions  of 
the  most  immaterial  facts  were  construed  into  confessions;  and  fine,  imprisonment  and 
mutilation  inflicted  on  a  mere  oral  proceeding,  without  hearing  the  accused,  by  a  court 
consisting  of  the  immediate  representntives  of  prerogative.  The  proceedings  of  the  star- 
chamber  had  always  been  viewed  with  distmst  by  tlie  commons;  but  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  its  excesses  reached  a  height  that  mtide  it  absolutely  odious  to  the  coimtry 
at  large;  and  in  the  last  parliament  of  that  sovereign,  a  bill  was  carried  in  both  houses 
(16  Car.  I.  c.  10),  which  decreed  its  abolition. 

8TAS-FISE,  Aiteriada,  a  family  of  eeldnodermata  (q.v.)  having  in  the  center  of  the 
body  a  stomach  with  only  one  aperture,  but  extending,  by  two  much-branclied  ceeca. 
into  each  of  the  rays  into  wliich  the  body  is  divided.  In  some  the  central  disk  extends 
so  as  to  include  the  rays,  so  that  the  general  form  is  angular  or  lobed;  in  otliers  the 
disk  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  length  of  the  rays.  Locomotion  is  effected  by 
very  numerous  ambulacra  (q.v.)  placed  in  rows  on  the  underside  of  the  rays.  A  bony 
framework,  of  a  vast  number  of  pieces,  extends  to  the  extremity  of  each  ray.  The  ner- 
vous system  has  its  center  around  the  mouth,  and  sends  a  filament  to  eacli  ray.  Star- 
fishes are  hermaphrodite,  and  produce  vast  numbers  of  eggs,  which  are  retained  for  a 
time  under  the  body,  of  the  parent,  resting  on  the  points  of  its  rays  at  the  bottom  of  the 
aea,  and  raising  up  the  center  of  the  body,  in  order  as  it  were  to  batch  them.  The' 
young  are  destitute  of  rays,  and  veiy  unlike  the  mature  form,  so  tliat  their  real 
nature  was  long  mistaken.  The  mouth  of  star-fishes  being  on  the  under  side,  they 
seek  their  t6oS—a8  indeed  they  perfoim  all  their  motions — ^by  crawling  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  or  on  rocks,  etc.  They  are  very  Voracions,  and  are  troublesome  to 
fishermen  by  devouring  their  bait  They  possess,  in  a  very  high  degree,  the  power  of 
reproducing  lost  memt^rs;  a  disk  with  a  single  ray  left  will  reproduce  tlie  other  rays 
and  become  a  perfect  star  fish.  More  extraordinary  is  the  reaainess  which  many  of 
them  display,  particularly  tha%  with  long  and  slender  rays,  in  brciiking  off  these  mem- 
bers. Some  species — Biutti.e  Stabs — can  scarcely  be  procured  for  a  museum  in  a  tol- 
erably perfect  state,  because  they  throw  off  ray  after  ray,  and,  in  fact,  break  themselves 
to  pieces  upon  any  alarm.  Star-fishes  abound  in  the  seas  of  all  parts  of  the  WDrld. 
Almost  no  object  is  more  familiar  on  the  sea-coast  of  Britain  than  the  Cohhok  StaBt 
FtBH,  Clioss-FISH,  or  FrvB  FmeKBS  (Atteritu  or  Uraiter  rubeni),  thrown  up  on  the  beacli 
by  the  tide,  or  thrown  out  of  fishing-boats  in  harbors.  Some  of  the  species  ore  much 
larger;  and  some  exhibit  very  beautiful  colors;  whilst  others  are  interesting  from  their 
structure — the  long  serpent-like  form  of  their  rays,  or  the  division  of  the  rays  by  succes- 
sive forkings,  so  that  the  whole  creature  is  a  globular  mass,  the  surface  of  which  is  formed 
of  a  countless  multitude  of  living  tendrils. 

8TAB-T0BT,  in  field  fortification,  is  a  strong  work  consisting  of  alternate  salicn 
and  re-entering  angles,  arranged  on  a  regular  or  irregular  polygon.  It  is  a  common 
work  for  defending  an  eminence  on  a  bkittle  field,  or  at  the  wing  of  a  line,  or  as  protec- 
tion for  the  reserve-stores  of  an  army. 

STABOASS  (Slav.  Starograd  or  Starigrod,  i.e..  Old  Town),  a  t.  of  Germany,  province 
of  Pomerania,  is  situated  on  the  navigable  river  Ihna,  28  m.  e.  s.  e.  of  Stettin,  with 
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which,  as  with  Posen  and  the  whole  east  of  Prnasla,  it  is  connected  by  raSrosd.  'Bltr- 
gard  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Lower  Pomerania.  It  has  various  but  not  very  impor- 
tant manufactures.  Pop.  75,  20,186.  Btargard  was  raised  to  Uie  rank  of  a  townbi 
1120. 

BTAR-GAZER,  certain  species  of  acanthopterous  fishes  of  the  genus  uraiuteojmt. 
The  eyes  are  near  together  on  tlie  top  of  the  head,  and  therefore  always  loolung 
upward,  a  circumstance  to  wbdch  they  owe  their  name.  They  are  spiny  and  Qgly 
in  appearance.  In  front  of  the  tongue  there  is  a  long  filament  which  can  be  pro- 
tudea  at  will.  The  best  known  species  are  u.  tcabtr  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  u. 
anopieu  of  our  South  Atlantic  coa^t,  but  ^ost  of  the  species  are  found  in  £a8t  In- 
dian seaa. 

KAB  JSUT.    See  NosTOC. 

STARK,  a  co.  inn.w.  Illinois,  intersected  W  the  Roqk  Island  and  Peoria,  and  the 
Buda  and  RtishTille  branch  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  amd  Quincy  railroads;  290 
sq.  m. ;  pop.,  '80,  11,209—10,010  of  American  birth,  i  colored.^  It  is  drained  by  Spooa 
liver,  rising  in  its  a.  portion.  The  surface  is  hilly,  containing  beds  of  bituminous  coal 
which  is  mmed.  Tlie  soil  is  fertile,  producing  grain  and  dairy  prod^icts.  Its  manufac- 
tures are  carriages  and  wagons,  woolen  goods,  and  flour.     Co.  seat,  Toulon. 

STARK,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Ohio,  drained  by  the  Nimishillen,  the  Sandy,  and  Sugar 
greeks;  580  scl.  m. ;  pop., '80,  64,027— 55, 408  of  American  birth.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Pittsburg^  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago,  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg,  and  the  Valley  rail- 
roads. The  Ohio  canal  traverses  the  w.  portion  following  the  counie  of  the  Tuscara- 
was river.  "Tbe  surface  is  undulating,  the  larger  proportion  prairie  land  with  occa- 
sional oak,  ash,  and  beech  forests;  sugar  maples  and  elms  grow  near  the  rivers. 
The  so|l  is  calcareous,  liaving  an  underlying  stratum  of  limestone.  Coal  and  iron  are 
mined.  '  Agricultural  products  are  grain,  maple  sugar,  wool,  and  dairy  products.  The 
principal  industries  are  stock-raising  and  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements, 
carriiigea,  furniture,  forged  and  rolled  iron,  brick,  woolen  goods,  iron  castings, 
metallic  wares,  lumber,  flour,  ale  and  beer.    Co.  seat.  Canton. 

STARKE,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Indiana;  drained  by  the  Tellow  and  Kankakee  rivers, 
the  latter  its  n.w.  boundary;  traversed  by  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicaeo 
railroad;  300  sq.  m. ;  pop.,  '80,  6,105 — 4,549  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  partly 
prairie  and  partly  woodland,  and  diversified  by  small  lakes;  hay,  com,  wheat;,  and  cat- 
tle are  staples.    Co.  seat,  Knox. 

STARKE,  .loror,  1728-1832,  b.  N.  H^  a  captain  in  the  old  French  war,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  expedition  to  "riconderoga  in  1758.  He  was  commissioned 
col.  in  1775,  and  raised  a  regiment  which  Was  at  Bunker  Hill  on  the  left  of  the  American 
line.  He  joined  the  expedition  against  Canada,  was  at  the  front  at  "Trenton,  and 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Princaton.  In  1777  he  raised  a  new  regiment  in  New  ^mp- 
ahire,  but  soon  left  it,  thinking  himself  neglected  by  congress.  At  the  head  of  New 
Hampshire  troops  he  fought  the  battle  of  Bennington,  Aug.  16, 1777,  and  was  soon  made 
brig,  gen.,  and  thanked  by  congress,  which  had  previously  censured  him  for  disobey- 
ing gen.  Lincoln's  orders  to  march  to  the  west.  With  a  new  force  of  New  Hampshire 
recruits,  he  prevented  Burgoyne's  retreat  from  Saratoga.  He  commanded  the  northern 
department  m  1778,  and  agam  in  1780,  and  was  on  the  court  martial  which  condemned 
Andre. 

•TABinra,  Sumvs,  a  Linneean  genus  of  birds  (rf  the  order  in$e»»ora;  now  the  fam 
ily  itur/tidix;  nearly  allied  to  eonida,  but  in  general  of  smaller  size;  the  bill  more  alea- 
dor  and  compressed,  its  point  nail-like;  the  wingt  long  and  pointed.  They  are  natives 
of  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  very  generally  gre#;anou8,  and  some  of  them  migratory. 
They  feed  on  worms,  insects,  larva,  imd  fruits.  Some  of  them  follow  herds  of  quadru- 
peds, on  account  of  the  iDseots  which  attend  them.  The  Comxon  Stabliko  (Stur- 
nai  mdgarii)  is  a  beautiful  bird,  rather  smaller  than  the  song-thrush  or  mavis,  brown, 
finely  glossed  with  black,  with  a  pale  tip  to  each  feather,  givmg  the  iurd  a  fine 
speckled  appearance,  particularly  on  the  breast  and  shoulders;  in  advanced  age  it  i* 
more  uniform  in  color.  The  plumage  of  the  female  is  less  beautiful  than  that  of  the 
male.^  Both  sexes  are  more  speckled  in  winter  than  in  summer.  The  starling  is  abun- 
dant in  most  parts  of  Britain,  and  nowhere  more  so  than  in  the  Hebrides  and  Orkneys. 
It  is  very  abundant  in  the  fenny  districts  of  England.  It  is  found  in  all  parts  of  Europe 
and  throughout  great  part  of  Africa;  and  is  also  common  in  the  n.  of  Asia.  Starlings 
make  artless  nests  of  slender  twigs,  roots,  and  dry  grass,  in  hollow  trees,  in  holes  of 
cliffs,  under  eaves  of  houses,  or,  readily  enaugli,  m  boxes,  which  are  often  plac«d 
for  them  in  trees  or  elsewhere  niear  houses.  They  frequently  breed  twice  in  a  sea- 
8on,_  and  in  autumn  they  unite  in  large  flocks.  iTje  starling  becomes  very  pert  and 
familiar  in  confinement,  displays  great  imitative  powers,  and  learns  to  whistle  tunes,  and 
even  to  articulate  words  with  great  distinctness.  Its  natural  song  is  soft  and  sweet — 
The  American  Stabling  or  Meadow  Labk  (8.  Lttdomdanut)^  larger  than  the  com- 
mon starling.  It  is  common  in  the  United  States,  migrating  northward  In  spring,  and 
southward  m  autumn,  and  congregating  in  groat  flocks  in  autumn  and  winter. 
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RjUttUireS,  in  architecture,  are  large  piles  driven  in  outside  the  foundations  of 
the  piers  of  bridges  to  break  die' force  of  the  vrater  and  save  the  piers.    ' 

8TAX-V0SE,  Condylura  or  AilrvmyeUt,  a  genua  of  the  mole  (q.v.)  family,  taijpU^ 
having  much  general  resemblanee  to  moles,  but  with  a  longer  toil  and  an  elongated  slen- 
der muzzle,  which  bears  at  its  extremity  a  remarkable  structure  of  fleshy  and  somewhat 
cartilaginous  rays  disposed  in  a  star-like  form.  The  habits  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
moles.  All  the  species  of  this  genus  ore  natives  of  North  America.  The  best  known  is 
eont^iura  orisbUa,  which  inhatsts  Oaoada  and  the  eastern  parts  of  the  United  States. 

STABODO'SB',  a  t  of  European  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Tchernlgov,  and  100  m. 
n.e.  of  the  town  of  that  name.  It  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  fertile  district,  but  at  a  dis- 
tance from  any  commercial  highway.    Pop.  '67,  13.042. 

BTAK  Of  BXTHIiEHXX,  OmiOwgiilu'm,  a  genus  of  bulbous-rooted  plants  of  the  natu- 
ral order  Uiiacem,  nearly  allied  to  squills  and  hyacinths.  The  species  are  pretty  numer- 
ous, natives  alniost  exclusively  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  many  of  them  of  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope,  aud  some  of  the  s.  of  Europe.  The  common  star  of  Betldchem  (0.  umbeUa- 
titm),  a  native  of  France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  the  Levant,  etc.,  is  very  common  in 
flower-gardens.  Its  flowers  are  large,  six  to  nine  in  a  corymbose  raceme,  white  and 
somewhat  fragrant.  Oagea  lutea,  formerly  0.  biteum,  with  yellow  flowers,  is  found  In 
some  parts  of  Britain  in  woods  and  pastures, 

BTAS  07  IKDIA,  The  Most  Exalted,  the  Ordkr  of  thb.  an  order  of  knighthood 

instituted  by  queen  Victoria  in  June,  1861,  with  the  view  of  affording  the  princes,  chiefs, 
and  people  of  the  Indian  empire  a  testimony  of  her  majesty's  regard,  commemorating 
her  majesty's  resolution  to  take  on  herself  the  government  oi  India,  and  rendering  honor 
to  merit  and  loyalty.  The  order  consists  of  the  sovereign,  a  grand-master,  who  is  to  be 
the  governor-general  of  India  for  the  time  being,  and  25  knights,,  together  with  such 
extra  and  honorary  knights  as  the  crown  may  appoint.  The  members  of  the  order  are 
to  be  military,  naval,  and  civil  officers  who  have  rendered  important  service  to  the 
Indian  empire,  and  such  native  chiefs  and  pTlnces  of  India  as  have  entitled  themselves 
to  her  majesty's  favor.  The  insignia  consist  of  a  collar,  badge,  and  star.  The  coUar  of 
the  order  is  composed  of  the  heraldic  rose  of  England,  two  ^m  branches  in  saltire  tied 
with  a  ribbon,  and  a  lotus-flower  alternating  with  each  other,  all  of  gold  enameled,  and 
connected  by  a  double  golden  chain.  From  an  imperial  crown,  inlervetiing  between 
two  lotus-leaves,  depends  the  badge,  consisting  of  a  brilliant  star  of  Ave  points,  and 
hanring  from  it  an  oval  medallion,  with  an  onyx  cameo  profile  bust  of  queen  Victoria, 
encircled  by  the  motto:  "  Heaven's  light  our  guide,"  in  gold  letters,  on  an  enriched 
border  of  light-blue  enamel.  The  intettment  badge  is  similar  to  the  collar-badge,  but 
with  the  star,  the  setting  of  the  cameo,  and  the  motto  all  of  diamonds:  it  is  worn  pen- 
dent from  a  ribt>on  of  pale  blue  with  white  borders.  The  star  of  the  order  is  a  nve- 
pointed  star  or  mullet  of  diamonds  on  an  irradiated  fleld  of  gold.  Around  it,  on  an 
azure  flUet  bordered  with  gold,  is  the  same  motto  in  diamonds,  the  whole  encircled  by 
wavy  rays  of  gold. 

STARR,  a  co.  in  s.  Texas,  adioinmg  Mexico,  and  bounded  on  the  s.  by  the  Rio 
Grande;  about  3,000  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  8,804r-8,308  of  American  birth,  211  colored.  Sur- 
face, prairie  land,  in  wliich  water  and  timber  are  scarce;  sheep  and  cattle  raising  is  the 
main  occupation.    Co.  seat,  Rio  Grande. 

STARRS,  Wtlliam,  d.d.,  b.  Ireland;  studied  Roman  Catholic  theology  at  May- 
nooth;  came  to  America,  1838;  entered  the  Sulpician  seminary,  Baltimore;  was  curate 
of  St.  Patrick's,  New  York,  1834-44;  pastor  of  St.  Mary's  church,  1844-58;  rector  of  St. 
Patrick's  and  vicar-general  of  the  diocese  of  NewTork;  had  charge  of  the  diocese  from 
the  death  of  archbidiop  Hughes,  1804,  to  the  consecration  of  Dr.  McCloskey. 

STABS  are  distinguished  from  planets  by  remaining  apparently  immovable  with  re- 
spect to  one  another,  and  hence  they  were  early  called  fixed  stars,  a  name  which  they  still 
retain,  although  their  perfect  fixity  has  been  completely  disproved  in  numerous  cases, 
and  is  no  longer  believed  in  regard  to  any.  Twinkling,  or  scintillatioa  (q.v.),  is  another 
mark  which  distinguishes  stars  from  planets. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  observer  is  the  apparent  dally  motions  of  the  stars. 
The  greater  part  appear  to  rise  in  the  e.,  describe  smaller  or  greater  arcs  in  the  heavens, 
and  set  in  the  west;  while  others  describe  complete  circles  around  a  point  n.  of  the 
zenith,  that  described  by  the  so-called  polar  star  being  the  smallest  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  These  apparent  motions  arise  from  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis.  Had  the 
earth  only  this  rotatory  motion,  the  aspect  of  the  starry  heavens  at  any  8x>ot  on  the 
earth's  surface  would  be  the  same  at  the  same  hour  of  the  night  all  the  year  round; 
which  is  known  not  to  be  the  case.  In  consequence  of  the  earth's  motion  round  the  sun, 
or  the  apparent  advance  of  the  sun  among  the  stars,  the  aspect  of  the  heavens  at  a  par- 
ticular hour  is  always  changing.  The  same  position  of  the  stars  recurs  four  minutes 
earlier  each  night,  and  onlv  at  the  same  time  after  the  lapse  of  a  vear. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  dittanee  of  the  fixed  stars  is  still  unknown,  and  must  In  all 
be  enormously  great.  Since  the  time  of  Bradley,  many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
Pleasure  what  is  called  tbeyearfypanUlcui  of  the  stars,  and  thus  determine  their  distances^ 
When  we  consider  that  the  motion  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  brings  us  &t  one  time  a 
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vhole  diiuneter  of  ite  orbit  (184  inilUon«.ol,inil£3)  nearer  to  apartieular.  regioa  of  the 
heavens  thqn  we  were  six  months  before,  we  sliouid  expect  a  chaDge  in  the  i-elatjve  dis- 
tances of  tlie  stars  as  seen  from  the  two  points — lh.it  as  we  approach  tijem  they  should  seem 
to  separate.  But  no  such  change  is  seen  to  take  place;  and  this  was  one  of  tke  early 
objections  to  the  theory  of  Copernicus.  The  only  answer  that  the  Copeinicana  could 
give  was,  that  the  distance  of  tlie  stars  from  us  is  so  great  tliat  the  diameter  of  the  earth's 
orbit  is  as  a  point  compared  with  it  The  detection  of  tb6  parallax  of  the  fixed  stiira 
depended  upon  the  perfection  of  instruments.  The  parallax  of  a  stnr  is  the  minute 
angle  contained  by  two  lines  drawn  from  it,  the  one  to  the  sun,  the  other  to-  the  earth. 
If  that  angle  amounted  to  a  second,  the  distance  of  the  atar  would  he  206,000  liuics 
that  of  the  sun;  and  when  the  measurement  of  angles  came  to  be  reliable  to  a 
second,  and  still  no  parallax  was  discernible,  astronomers  could  say  that  the  distance  of 
the  nearest  stars  must  be  more  than  206,000  times  that  of  the  sun — i.e.,  206,000  times  93 
millions  of  miles,  or  about  20  billions  of  miles.  It  is  only  since  between  1832  and  1838 
that  anything  like  positive  determinations  of  parallax  have  been  made,  chiefly  by  Hen- 
derson, Bessel,  and  Peters.  The  first  published  (Dec.,  1838)  was  that  of  the  double  star 
61  in  the  constcllatiou  of  the  Swan,  by  Bessel,  who  made  the  parallax  0'.87,  giving  a 
distance  over  550,000  times  that  of  the  sun,  or  52  billions  of  miles,  so  that  the  light  of 
this  star  is  about  8|  years  in  reaching  the  earth.  The  nearest  of  all  the  stars  3'Ct  measured 
is  a  Ccntauii,'  the  finest  double  star  in  the  southern  heavens,  whose  parallax  was  deter 
mined  by  Henderson  and  Maclear  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  to  be  0.9128'  ( the  observa- 
tions were  made  in  1882-83;  the  result  read  before  the  Astronomical  society,  Jan.,  1839), 
or  as  subsequently  corrected,  0.976",  corresponding  to  a  distance  of  about  20  billions  of 
miles,  and  requiring  8^  years  for  its  light  to  reach  us.  To  Siriiis',  the  brightest  of  the 
stars,  a  parallax  of  0.15',  has  been  assigned,  implying  a  distance  six  times  that  of  a  Cen- 
tauri.  "  It  has  been  considered  probable,  from  recondite  investigations,  tlint  Iheavenige 
distance  of  a  star  o(  the  Jirit  magnitude  from  the  earth  is  986,000  radii  of  our  annual 
orbit,  a  distance  which  light  would  require  16i  years  to  tia verse;  and  further,  that  the 
'avertige  distance  of  a  star  of  the  tixih  magnitude  (the  smallest  distinctly  seen  without  a 
telescope)  is  7,600,000  times  the  same  unit— to  traverse  which,  light,  with  its  prodigious 
velocity,  would  occupy  more  than  120  years.  If,  then,  the  distances  of  the  majority  of 
stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye  are  so  enormously  great,  how  are  we  to  estimate  our  dis- 
tance from  those  minute  points  of  light  discernible  only  in  powerful  telescopes?  The 
conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  that  we  do  not  see  them  as  they  api>cared  within  a  few 
years,  or  even  during  the  lifetime  of  man,  but  with  the  rays  which  proceeded  from  Ihcm 
several  thousands  of  years  ago  I" — Hind's  Attronomy. 

The  stars  have  been  divided  into  groups  called  constellations  (q.v.)  from  the  earliest 
times.  The  several  stars  belonging  to  the  same  constellation  are  distinguishe<l  from  one 
another  by  Greek  letters,  beginning  the  alphabet  with  the  brightest;  and  when  these  are 
not  suflScient,  by  Roman  letters  and  by  numbers.  Many  of  the  most  brilliaDt  etars  have 
special  names.  They  are  also  divided  according  to  their  brightness  into  stars  of  the  first, 
second,  third,  etc.,  magnitudes — a  division  which  is  necessarily  somewhat  arbitrary. 
The  smallest  stars  discernible  by  a  naked  eye  of  ordinary  powerare  usually  called  stars  of 
the  fifth  magnitude;  but  an  unusually  sharp  eye  can  disceru  those  of  the  sixth  and  even 
seventh  magnitude.  All  below  are  telescopic  stai's,  which  are  divided  in  a  very  undeter- 
mined way  down  to  the  twentieth  magnitude.  Sir  J.  Herschel  has  determined  that  the 
light  of  Sinus,  the  brightest  of  all  the  stars,  is  324  times  that  of  a  mean  star  of  the  sixth 
magnitude.  By  processes  of  photometric  observation  and  reasoning,  it  is  concluded  that 
thelntrinsic  splendor  of  a  Centauri  is  more  than  twice  that  of  our  sun,  and  that  of  Sirius 
894  times.  Among  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  northern  hemisphere  arc  usually 
reckoned  Aldebaran  (in  Taurus),  Arctuius  (in  Bootes),  Atair  (in  Aquila),  Betelgeux  (in 
Orion),  Capella  (in  Auriga),  Procyon  (in  Canis  Minor),  Eegulus  (in  Leo),  Vega  (in  Lyra). 
In  the  southern  hemisphere  are  Achernes  (in  Eridanus),  Antares  (in  Scorpio),  Canojjus 
(in  Argo),  Rigel  (in  Orion).  Sirius  (in  Cania  Major),  Spica  (in  Virgo),  and  a  Centauri 
and  a  Cnicis  that  liave  no  special  names^ 

No  apparent  magnitude,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  lias  yet  been  observed  in 
any  star.  In  the  best  and  most  powerfully  magnifying  telescopes,  even  the  brightest 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude  appear,  not  with  small  disKS  as  all  the  planets  do,  but  as 
luminouspoints  without  any  visible  diameter,  and  always  the  smaller  the  belter  the  tele- 
scope. We  are  therefore  totally  ignorant  of  the  real  size  of  the  fixed  stars;  nor  could  it 
be  determined  though  we  were  sure  of  their  distances,  for  the  apparent  diameter  is  an 
cssentiiU  element  in  the  calculation.  We  cannot,  then,  say  whether  the  greater  brilliancy 
of  one  star,  when  compared  with  another,  arises  from  its  .greater  nearness,  its  greater 
.  size,  or  the  greater  intensity  of  its  light.  It  is  certain  that  all  the  fixed  stars  are  self- 
luminous.  By  the  spectroscope  several  facts  regarding  their  physical  constitution  have 
been  made  out;  there  are  great  differences  in  their  spectra;  the  existence  of  several 
known  elements  is  considered  demonstrated.  Sirius,  e.g.,  contains  hydrogen,  sodium, 
and  magnesium. 

The  number  of  the  stars  is  beyond  determination.  Those  visible  by  the  naked  eye 
amount  only  to  a  few  thousands.  Stars  of  the  first  magnitude  are  usually  reckoned  at 
15  to  20,  of  the  second  at  50  to  60,  of  the  third  about  200,  of  the  fourth  at  400  to  500,  of 
the  fifth  at  1100  to  1200.    But  in  the  following  classes,  the  numbers  increase  rapidly,  so 
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that  sters  of  the  sixth  and  aeyentb  class  nmonnt  to  above  Id.OOO.  8tara  are  most  dense 
in  tltat  region  of  the  heavens  called  the  Milky  Way,  -wliicli  is  mostly  composed  of  stars 
of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  mssnitudes.  W.  Hersohel  observed  116,000  stars  pitss  the 
field  of  his  telescope  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  while  directed  to  the  densest  part  of  the 
Milky  Way. 

That  the  fixed  stars  are  not  really  immovable,  as  their  name  -vrould  imply,  is  seen  in 
the  phenomenon  of  double  or  multiple  ttan  which  are  systems  of  two  or  more  stars  that 
revolve  about  one  another,  or  rather  about  their  common  center  of  gravity.  As  they  can 
be  seen  separate  only  by  means  of  a  telescope,  and  in  most  cnses  require  u  very  powerful 
one,  their  discovery  was  possible  only  after  the  telescope  was  invented.  Galileo  liimsctf 
dicovered  their  existence,  and  proposed  to  make  use  of  them  in  detenniuing  the  yearly  par- 
allax of  the  fixed  stars.  After  a  long  lapse  of  time,  Bradley,  Maskelyne,  and  Mayer  again 
directed  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  double  stars;  but  nothing  important  was  made 
out  respecting  them  till  the  elder  Herschel  made  them  the  subject  of  a  protracted  series 
of  observations,  which  led  to  the  most  remarkable  conclusions  as  to  their  nature.  The 
united  observations  of  Struve,  Savary,  Encke,  South,  and  especially  those  of  Herschel 
the  younger,  continued  for  four  years  in  the  southern  hemisphere  at  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope,  have  raised  the  number  of  observed  double,  or  rather  multiple,  stars  to  more  than 
6,000,  of  which  the  greater  part  are  binary,  or  composed  of  two,  but  manv  are  triple, 
some  qtndruple,  and  a  few  even  quintuple,  or  consisting  of  five  stars.  The  distance 
between  the  stars  composing  these  systems  is  always  apparently  small  (varying  from 
less  than  1'  up  to  32');  but  apparent  nearness  does  not  always  constitute  a  double  star, 
for  two  really  distant  stars  are  not  unfrequently  so  nearly  in  the  same  line,  as  seen  from 
the  earth,  that  they  appear  to  be  close  together.  In  real  multiple  stars,  the  individuals 
are  not  only  comparatively  near  to  one  another,  but  they  revolve  arovmd  one  another. 
Amdng  stars  of  the  first  three  magnitudes,  every  sixth  is  a  multiple  star;  among  the 
smaller  stars,  the  proportion  is  much  less.  In  some  cases,  one  of  the  stars  is  much  lar- 
ger than  the  other,  as  in  the  star  Rigel  In  Orion,  and  in  the  polar  star;  but  oftener  the 
connected  stars  are  nearly  equal  in  luminous  power.  The  two  members  of  double  stars 
are  mostly  of  one  color,  but  a  difference  of  color  is  observed  in  about  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  number.  In  many  of  these  cases,  the  one  color  is  the  complement  of  the  other, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  color  of  the  smaller  star  may  be  subjective,  arising  from  the 
action  of  the  other  upon  the  eye. 

It  was  in  1808,  after  20  years'  observation,  that  sir  W.  Herschel  advanced  the  view, 
which  has  been  more  and  more  confirmed  since,  that  double  stars  are  connected  systems 
of  two  or  more  stellar  bodies,  revolving  in  regular  orbits  around  on6  another,  or  rather 
round  their  common  center  of  gravity.  Theu  motions  are  found  to  follow  the  same  laws 
as  prevail  in  the  solar  system,  and  Uie  orbits  are  elliptical.  These  distant  bodies  are 
therefore  subject  to  the  Newtonian  law  df  glSTttStlOn.  The  period  of  revolution  has, 
in  several  cases,  been  roughly  approximated;  among  the  shortest  is  that  of  C  Herculis, 
estimated  at  80  years;  others  are  set  down  at  hundreds.  In  cases  where  the  parallax  is 
known,  the  size  of  the  orbits  can  be  determined;  and  thus  the  astronomer  is  able  to  assert 
in  regard  to  the  double  star  61  Cygni  that  the  orbit  described  by  these  two  stars  about 
each  other  undoubtedly  greatly  exceeds  in  dimensions  that  described  by  Neptune  about 
the  sun.  Even  tlie  masses  of  these  stars  have  been  calculated  as  being  together  0.353, 
that  of  our  sun  being  1.  It  is  a  consequence  of  these  revolutions  that  many  stars  are 
now  seen  double  that  formerly  seemed  single,  and  tiee  vertd.  If  the  plane  of  revolution 
have  its  edge  presented  to  the  earth,  the  stars  will  seem  to  move  in  a  straight  line,  and 
at  times  to  cover  one  another.  The  stai  C  Herculis,  seen  by  Herschel  double  in  1781, 
appeared  single  In  1802,  and  was  first  seen  double  again  by  otruve  in  1826.  The  period 
of  revolution  is  presumed  to  be  182  years. 

The  pivper  motion  of  stars,  discovered  by  Halley,  is  of  another  kind.  It  consists  in 
a  displacement  in  various  directions  of  the  individual  stars,  "k)  that  the  configuration  of 
constellations  is  slowly  changing.  "The  Southern  Cross."  says  Humboldt,  "will  not 
always  shine  in  the  heavens  exactly  in  its  presentform;  for  the  four  stars  of  which  it 
consists  move  with  unequal  velocity  in  different  p»ths.  How  many  thousand  years  will 
elapse  before  its  total  dissolution  cannot  be  calculated. "  The  proper  motions  yet 
observed  vary  from  ^  of  a  second  to  7.7*.  According  to  Bessel,  the  proper  motion  of 
the  binary  star  61  Cygni  amounts  to  6.128',  so  that  in  860  years  it  would  pass  over  a 
space  equal  to  the  moon's  diameter.  It  must  thus  take  thousands  of  years  to  alter  sensi- 
bly the  aspect  of  the  heavens;  although,  taking  into  account  the  enormous  distances, 
the  actual  velocities  must  be  great.  Of  8,000  stars  observed  by  Bessel,  425  had  a  per- 
ceptible motion.  Argelander  has  recently  published  a  list  of  660  stars  having  a  proper 
motion. 

It  was  first  observed  by  sir  W.  Herschel  that  there  is  a  perceptible  tendency  in  the 
stars  generally  to  diverge  or  open  up  in  one  quarter  of  the  heavens,  and  to  draw  together 
ia  the  opposite  quarter;"  and  this  he  attribute  to  a  proper  motion  of  our  sun  with  his 
planets  in  the  direction  of  the  former  point.  The  apparent  motion  thus  caused  is  com- 
plicated with  the  real  independent  motions  of  individual  stars.  The  point  toward  which 
this  motion  is  directed,  which  is  called  the  "solar  apex,"  was  fixed  by  Herschel  in  the 
constellation  Hercules;  and  the  result  of  subsequent  and  independent  researches  gives  a 
jiearly  coincident  point.    The  velocity  has  been  calculated  at  upward  of  160  milUoiiBof 
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m.  a  year,  or  17,600  m.  an  hour— i.e.,  rafher  more  Oum  one-four(h  of  Uie  earth's  Vttodty 
in  its  orbit. 

The  spectroscope  has  been  applied  to  investigate  the  physical  constitution  of  the 
stars,  with  die  result  of  identifying  many  of  the  elements  cotnposing  onr  sun  and  earth. 
The  spectra  of  the  stars  differ  greatly  amongone  another;  some  consisting  mainly  of 
simple  lines,  others  having  complex  bonds.  The  simple  spectra  are  believed  to  Indicate 
great  intensity  of  heat,  keeping  the  molecules  of  matter  in  a  state  of  extreme  dissocia- 
|tion ;  while  the  complex  spectra  show  the  molecules  to  be  more  associated  in  groups  car 
(compounds,  owing  to  the  repulsive  force  being  less.  The  bluish  stars  are  the  hottest;  a 
Ired  Unge  indicates  comparative  coolness.  Our  sun  would  seem  to  be  a  decaying  star. 
'  Several  stars  exhibit  well-marked  periodic  alterations  of  a  striking  nature,  and  are 
hence  called  variable  liars.  A  considerable  numl>er  have  been  observed,  of  which  the 
most  remarkable  are  Mira  (the  "  wonderful ")  in  Cetus,  and  Algol  in  Perseus.  The  first 
attains  its  greatest  luster  every  884  days,  and  appears  for  14  days  as  a  star  of  the  second 
and  even  at  times  of  the  first  magnitude;  it  then  decreases  for  two  or  three  months,  till 
it  becomes  of  the  sixth  and  even  tenth  magnitude,  so  as  to  be  for  half  a  year  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye  and  usually  to  telescopes.  After  this  it  begins  again  to  increase,  but 
more  rapidly  than  it  decreased.  It  is  visible  to  ^e  naked  eye  for  three  or  four  months 
of  its  period.  Of  all  the  variable  stars  yet  observed  in  Perseus,  Algol  has  the  shortest 
period,  being  68  hours  49  minutes.  It  appears  for  about  60  hours  a  star  of  the  second 
magnitude,  then  decreases  for  four  hours,  and  appears  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  tbe 
fourth  magnitude,  after  which  it  increases  again  for  four  hours.  Various  explanations 
have  been  offered  of  these  mysterious  appearances;  the  stars  are  supposed  to  turn  on 
their  axes,  and  to  have  their  surfaces  unequally  luminous  in  different  places;  or  a  large 
dark  body  is  assumed  to  be  revolving  about  the  luminous  one,  so  as  to  intercut  more  or 
less  of  its  light  in  different  positions;  or  the  stars  are  lens-shaped,  etc.  There  is  nothing, 
however,  inadmissible  in  the  supposition  that  the  intensity  oi  the  light  itself  may  vary; 
and  if  in  other  suns,  why  not  in  our  own? 

Allied  to  the  variable  stars  are  the  new  or  temporary  stars  that  appear  suddenly  in 
great  splendor,  and  then  disappear  without  leaving  a  trace.  A  number  of  instances  are 
on  record.    It  is  not  impossible  that  these  also  may  he  periodic. 

Star  Sgttemi. — From  the  appearances  connected  with  the  Milky  Way  or  Galaxy 
(q.y.),  sir  W.  Herschel  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  stars  forming  our  firmament  do 
not  extend  indefinitely  into  space,  but  are  limited  in  all  (Erections,  the  mass  having  a 
definite  shape.  He  conceived  the  shapte  to  be  something  like  that  of  a  huge  millstone, 
having  one  side  cleft,  and  the  two  laminn  set  apart  at  a  small  adgle.    Let  the  diagram 

(fig.  1)  represent  a  vertical  section 
of  such  a  broad  flat  stratum,  and 
suppose  the  solar  system  situated 
as  at  S,  to  a  spectator  looking  on 
either  side,  in  the  direction  of  the 
thickness,  as  SB,  the  stars  would 
appear  comparatively  sparse,  but 
ail  round  in  the  direction  of  the 
breadth  (as  SA^  there  would  ap- 
pear a  dense  ring,  which  would 
separate  into  two  branches  (SE, 
SD)  in  the  direction  of  the  cleft 
side.  This  supposition  accounts 
Tn.i.  for  the  appearance  of  the  Milky 

Way,  ana  all  subsequent  obeer- 
▼ations  have  tended  to  confirm  ttie  con  jectuta  Situated  as  we  are  within  the  system, 
We  cannot  hope  ever  to  attain  more  than  a  rude  notion  regarding  it;  to  get  a  aefinite 
outline,  we  must  be  placed  without  it. 

But  this  star  system,  which  we  may  call  our  own,  as  our  sun  belongs  to  it,  is  but  an 
item  in  the  stellar  universe.  The  appearances  known  as  nebulae,  in  many  cases,  at 
lea.st,  are  believed  to  be  similar  agglomerations  of  Suns,  separated  from  our  system  and 
from  one  another  by  unfathomable  starless  intervals  (see  NkbuL/E).  Their  forms  nr6 
very  various,  but  in  general  pretty  well  defined,  and  not  without  symmetry.  The 
aspect  of  some  of  them  is  even  startling. 

STAR-THISTLE.    See  CEirTAUBEA. 

STAST  PonrT  (A.-B.  tteort,  a  tail  or  promontory),  a  rocky  headland  in  the  s.  of 
Devonshire,  with  a  lighthouse  204  ft  above  the  sea,  in  lat.  60°  18'  4'  n.,  and  long. 
«°  88- west. 

StASTATIOV,  or  iNAinnoN,  are  terms  applied  to  the  phenomena  resulting  from  an 
entire  deficiency,  or  an  insufficient  supply  of  food.  From  M.  C'hossat's  well-known 
experimental  investigations  of  this  subject  (ReehertJux  Exjiirimentale»  tur  P  Inanition, 
Pturis,  1843),  it  appears  that  the- average  (oss  of  weight  in  mammals  and  birds,  between 
the  commencement  of  fasting  and  the  death  of  Oie  animal,  was  40  per  cent,  the  loss 
varying  above  and  bebw  40  per  cent  in  the  different  oigans  and  tissues,  as  shown  in  the 
followuig  table: 
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tjjna  msstm  lose  kob^  nux  imnr  f;p<l  onrr. 


Fat 

W.S 

iAood 

75.0 

71.4 

Panf^rflas , 

J4.1 

Liver '.. 

SSlO 

Head 

....:.:.::::  Ss 

bitesUnea 

4S.4 

Huaclea  of  locomotloii 

48.8 

aUMttarU 


PABis  WRics  LOSS  una  tkui  vobty  pes  cmm, 

Husciilar  coat  of  the  ttomach 89.7 

RuuTiiz  and  (Eaophagus S4;i 

Skin 8S.8 

Eldnejrg 81.» 

Lungs SK.S 

Bones 16.7 

Byes 10.0 

Nenroua  aystem 1.9 


Heace  it  appears  tljat  there  is  an  almost  complete  removal  of  the  fat,  and  a  great  reduc- 
tion of  the  blood,  while  the  nervous  system  is  scarcely  affected ;  and  hence  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  superrenticm  of  death  was  coincident  with  the  consumption  of  all  the. 
combustible  materials  of  the  body,  and  tliat  previously  the  remaining  nutritive  force  was 
concentrated  on  the  nervous  system. 

The  following  are  among  the  moat  prominent  phenomena  which  Ohossat  observed 
either  during  the  experiments  or  after  the  death  of  the  animals:  1.  Dropsical  effusion. 
2.  Softening  and  destruction  of  the  mucous  membrane.  8.  Blackening  of  the  viscera, 
especially  of  the  liver.  4.  Bluish,  livid,  yellow,  and  reddish  stains  during  life  in  the 
transparent  parts  of  the  skin.  6.  Hectic  fever,  and  a  continuous  decrease  in  the  power 
of  the  body  to  resist  cold.  6.  At  first  a  scanty  excretion  of  dry,  bilious,  grass-green 
fffices,  and  afterward  diarrhea  of  liquid  saline  matter.  7.  Convulsions  similar  to  those 
in  death  by  hemorrhage.  8.  Death  by  starvation  seems  to  be  in  reality  death  bv  cold ; 
since  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  not  much  diminished  until  the  fat  iB<  nearly  con- 
sumed, when  it  rapidly  falls,  unless  it  be  kept  up  by  heat  applied  externally.  9.  Young 
animals  succumbed  far  sooner  than  adults.  10.  The  results  of  insufficient  food  were  ia 
the  end  the  same  as  those  of  total  deprivation ;  the  total  amount  of  loss  bein^  almost  the 
game,  but  the  rate  being  less,  so  that  a  longer  time  was  required  to  produce  it. 

Chossat  did  not  find  that  much  influence  was  exerted  on  the  duration  of  life  by  per- 
mitting or  withdrawing  the  supply  of  water;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  man,  and 
probaUy  in  mammal^enerally,  death  supervenes  much  earlier  when  liquids  as  well  as 
solid  food  are  withheld.  For  a  full  account  of  the  symptoms  of  starvation  as  they  occur 
in  the  human  subject,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  writings  on  hygiene  and  forensic 
medicine  of  Orflla,  Rostan,  Caspar,  Taylor,  etc.;  and  especially  to  Dr.  Donovan's 
accQunt  of  the  Irish  fanilne  of  1847,  in  the  DubKn  Medical  Preii^  Feb.,  1848,  p.  67.  The 
following  are  the  most  striking  symptoms:  In  the  first  place,  pain  is  felt  in  the  stomach, 
whicli  is  relieved  on  pressure.  The  countenance  becomes  pale  and  cadaverous;  the  eyes 
are  wild  and  glistening;  the  breath  hot,  the  nioulh  parched,  and  the  saliva  thick  and 
scanty.  An  intolerable  thirst  supervenes,  wliich,  if  there  be  no  access  to  water,  becomes 
the  most  distressing  symptom.  The  body  becomes  gradually  emaciated,  and  begins  to 
exhale  a  peculiar  foetor,  while  the  skin  becomes  covered  with  a  brownish  dirty -looking 
and  offensive  secretion  almost  as  indelible  as  varnish,  which  Donovan*  at  first  mlutooE 
for  encrusted  filth.  The  bodily  strength  rapidly  declines ;  the  sufferer  totters  in  walking, 
like  a  drunken  man;  his  voice  becomes  weak  and  whining,  and  he  is  ready  to  burst  into 
tears  on  the  slightest  occasion.  In  the  cases  recorded  by  Donovan,  imbecility,  and 
sometimes  almost  complete  idiocy,  ensued,  but  in  no  instance  was  there  delirium  or 
mania,  which  has  been  described  as  a  symptom  of  starvation  in  cases  of  sliipwrcck.  On 
examination  after  death,  the  condition  of  the  body  is  such  as  mi^ht  be  exjjected  from 
Chossat's  experiments,  viz.,  extreme  general  emaciation;  Iqp  of  size  and  weight  of  the 
principal  viscera;  almost  complete  bloodlessness,  except  in  the  brain;  and  the  gall- 
bladder distended  with  bile,  which  tinges  the  neighboring  parts.  Moreover,  decomposi- 
tion rapidly  ensues. 

It  is  impossible  to  dx  the  exact  time  during  which  life  can  be  supported  under  entire 
abstinence  from  food  or  drink.  Dr.  Sloan  has  given  an  account  of  a  healthy  man,  aged 
{35,  who  was  found  alive  after  having  been  shut  up  in  a  coal  mine  for  33  davs,  dunng 
the  first  ten  of  which  he  was  able  to  procure  a  small  quantity  of  foul  water.  Be  was  in 
a  state  of  extreme  exhaustion,  and  notwithstanding  that  he  was  carefully  nursed,  he 
died  three  davs  after  his  rescue.  Dr.  Willau  records  the  case  of  a  youngjgentleman 
who,  under  the  influence  of  religious  delusion,  starved  himself  to  death.  He  survived 
for  sixty  days,  during  which  time  he  took  nothing  but  a  little  orange  juice.  In  this 
case,  life  was  probably  abnormall.y  prolonged  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  emotional 
excitement  of  the  patient.  Judging  from  the  cases  of  abstinence  owing  to  disease  of  the 
throat  and  impossibility  of  swallowing.  Dr.  Taylor  infers  "that  in  a  healthy  person 
under  perfect  aostinence,  death  would  not  commonly  take  place  in  a  shorter  pcnod  than 
a  week  or  ten  days." 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  a  deficient  supply  of  food  seems  to  check  the  elimination 
and  removal  of  the  effete  materials  of  the  body.  This  fact  accounts  not  only  for  the 
tendency  to  putrescence,  which  is  exhibited  during  the  process  of  starvation,  and  for  the 
rapidity  with  which  putrefaction  ensues  after  death,  but  for  the  pestilential  diseases 
which  almost  always  follow  a  severe  famine;  the  excess  of  disintegrated  matter  in  the 
blood  rendering  the  system  especially  prone  to  the  reception  and  multiplication  of  the 
diseases  characterizea  as  zymotic,  such  as  fever,  cholera,  etc. 

.  8TASSFURT,  a  t.  in  Prussian  Saxony,  on  the  Bode  river,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Hartz  mountains,  20  m.  s.w.  of  Magdeburg;  pop.  11,268.    It  contains  manufactories  of 
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chemicals,  and  a  mine  of  rock  silt,  discoveied  in  1887  at  a  depth  of  8S6  ft,  fonniiigaa 

immense  layer  1000  ft.  thick.  Mining  opeKtions  by  means  of  steam  engines  were  com- 
menced in  1852.  In  1864  tlie  product  amounted  to  3,071,880  cwt.  It  has  alao  a  mine  of 
potash  salts. 

SXA'XAiri,  in  heraldry,  a  term  applied  to  an  animal  standing  still,  with  all  the  feet 
touching  the  ground.  If  the  face  be  turned  to  the  spectator,  it  is  said  to  be  ttataitt 
gardant,  or  in  the  case  of  a  stag,  oU  gate. 

STATEXENT,  iu  Scotch  law,  is  sometimes  used  technically  to  denote  the  account 
given  before  the  sheriff  by  a  person  when  arrested  on  a  criminal  charge.  It  is  called  the 
prisoner's  declaration  in  l<<ngland. 

8TATEH'  I8LAKD,  a  beautiful  and  picturesque  island,  which  forms  the  w.  shore  of 
the  bay  and  narrows,  and  the  s.  shore  of  the  hnrlx>r  of  New  York.  It  contains  58i  sq.m., 
forming  tlie  county  of  Richmond,  divided  into  5  townships.  Its  shores  are  dotted  with 
villages,  and  its  heigliCs  crowned  with  villas.  A  narrow  sound,  the  Kill  van  Kull, 
separates  it  from  New  Jersey.  Four  strong  forts  guard,  with  those  on  the  opposite  shores 
of  Long  Islaqd,  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  and  the  Hudson  and  East  rivers.  Tliere  are 
asylums  for  sick  or  disabled  setimen  and  families  of  seamen.    Fop.  '76,  8S,341. 

8TATEN  ISLAND  (ante),  an  Island  belonging  to  New  York  state,  and  constituting 
with  a  few  smaller  islands  near  by,  the  county  of  Richmond.  It  lies  s.w.  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  being  separated  from  it  by  New  York  bay,  and  from  Long  Islaud  b^  the 
Narrows  on  the  n.e. ;  Staten  Island  sound,  the  Kill  van  Kull,  and  Newark  bay  divide  it 
from  New  Jersey ;  Iii\ritan  bay  is  on  the  s.  and  s.e. ;  58*  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  88,064-96,043 
of  American  birth.  There  arc  five  towns,  Castleton,  Middletown,  Northfield,  Soutlilield 
and  Westfleld,  and  four  villages.  New  Brigliton,  Port  Richmond,  Tdttenville  and  Sta- 
pleton.  A  railroad  nme  from  Clifton  to  Tottenville,  and  the  island  is  connected  with  the 
metropolis  by  steam  ferries.  Close  to  the  6.  shore  is  the  quarantiuS  establishment;  Forts 
Tompkins  and  Wadsworth  lie  on  the  n.e.  coast.  In  the  island  are  many  baantiful  coun- 
try seats  and  residences  o(  New  York  merchants  and  others.  Iron  ore  is  found.  Co. 
seat,  Richmond. 

STATES'  IflLAHS,  an  island  off  the  B.e.  point  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  strait  of  Le  Maire.  It  is  about  45  m.  In  lenglt  from  e.  to  w.,  and  about 
10  m.  at  its  greatest  breadth,  its  shores  much  indented.  Its  eastern  extremity  is  ciipe 
St.  John,  in  lat.  64°  43'  s.,  and  long.  63°  48  west.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  descending 
to  the  sea  in  steep  slopes  and  precipices;  its  general  character  similar  to  that  of  Tieria 
del  Fuego. 

•TATZfl,  or  Estates,  in  politics,  the  name  given  to  the  classes  of  the  population  who 
either  directly  or  by  their  representatives  talce  part  in  the  government  of  a  country.  In 
all  European  cnunli'ics  where  the  northern  conquerors  established  themselves,  the  rudi- 
ments 01  representative  government  appeared  in  the  form  of  assemblies  bro  Jglit  together 
to  deliberate  with  the  sovereign  on  the  cotnmon  we&V.  Tbcse  assemblies  at  first  consistcil 
of  the  two  estates  of  the  clergy  and' the  nobility  or 'baronage,  who'together  constituted 
the  whole  free  population  of  tbe  realm;  the  nobility  including  not  merclv  the  greater 
barons,  but  the  whole  freeholders.  As  the  burgessc<i  gradually  emancipated  themselves, 
and  rose  into  importance,  tliey  formed  a  third  estate.  In  Fi-ance  we  find  the  tienitut, 
or  citizens,  recognized  in  tlie  8tate8-.g[cncral  (q  v.)  in  1303.  In  Scotland  the  earliest 
occasion  on  which  the  burghs  arc  muntione<l  as  attending  and  concurring  in  a  grant  of 
taxation,  is  in  the  parliament  held  at  Cambuskenneth  in  1326,  in  whicb  Robert  Bruce  set 
forth  to  the  assembled  estates  the  diminished  condition  of  the  royal  Income  in  conse- 
quence of  the  protracted  struggle  through  which  the  country  had  come.  The  burgesses 
represented  by  the  co'nimissloncrs  for  the  burghs,  continued  in  Scotland  to  be  a  separate 
estate,  and  were  not,  as  in  England,  amalgamated  with  the  knights  and  lessrr  barons, 
who,  in  the  Scots  parliament,  were  always  classed  with  the  baronage.  The  lesser  Inrons 
were,  however,  first  allowed,  and  latterly  enjoined,  to  appear  by  representatives;  and 
the  three  estates  of  clergy,  barons,  and  burgesses  all  ^t  and  deliberated  in  one  house. 
In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  knights  and  lesser  barons  were  at  an  early  period 
separated  from  the  greater  barons,  ai^d  conjoined  with  the  burgesses  into  the  third 
estate,  which  occupied  a  separate  chamber  from  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal.  This 
peciiliarltv  in  the  original  constitution  of  the  tierfitat  of'  Enj^land  necessarily  gave  it  a 
weight  which  it  did  not  possess  elsewhere,  and  exercised  an  important  influence  on  the 
constitutiona]  history  of  Uie  country,  ha  the  peasants  became  emancipated,  we  also 
find  them  in  some  countries  taking  a  share  iu  the  legislative  power,  either  as  a  part  of 
the  tien  Stat,  or,  as  in  Sweden,  forming  a  fourth  estate.  The  four  estates  of  nobles, 
clergy,  citizens,  and  peasants  were  recognized  in  Sweden  till  1866;  and  in  the  Swedish 
legisutui-e,  as  constituted,  each  had  its  separate  chamber.  Throughout  Europe,  except  in 
Russia  (though  in  some  small  German  states,  such  as  Mecklenburg,  the  diet,  representing 
only  the  landed  gentry  and  the  towns,  has  very  little  authority),  the  co-operation  of  tbe 
estates  with  the  sovereign  in  the  legislative  power  is  more  or  less  reccgnized.    Some 
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assemblies  have  but  one  chamber,  but  more  of  them  have  two.  The  lower  chamber  is 
always' wliolly,  or  partly,  elective,  bat  sometimes  consists  of  separate  delegates  from  the 
different  orders  of  tlie  community,  and  has  representatives  of  landed  proprietors,  of 
towns,  of  peasants,  and  of  traders  and  manufacturers.  The  upper  house  or  senate  is  in 
some  constitutions  hereditary;  in  some,  it  consists  of  members  named  by  the  sovereign 
or  by  the  nobility,  or  some  other  class  of  the  community,  and  often  it  combines  tlitse 
elements.  In  a  few  instances,  as  in  Brazil,  it  is  elected  by  the  same  constituency  as  the 
lower  house,  and  differs  only  in  tlie  higher  property  qualification  required  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

STATES  EVIDENCE,  a  term  in  common  use  to  describe  the  testimony  of  an  accom- 
plice in  a  crime  against  the  other  principals,  ^ven  under  an  agreement,  expressed  or 
understood,  with  the  prosecuting  officer,  that  the  informer  shall  go  unpunished  in  con- 
sidciaiion  of  his  aid  to  the  state.  Bnch  evidence  is  regarded  as  of  little  value  if  uncor- 
roborated by  other  witnesses  or  circumstances;  and  it  is  usual  for  the  court  to  instruct 
the  jury  that  it  is  to  lie  regarded  with  suspicion  unless  confirmed  in  material  poiots  by 
otiier  testimony.  It  is  for  the  states-attorney  or  other  prosecuting  agent  to  determine  in 
Mrbat  cases  and  with  which  parties  an  agreement  can  properly  be  made  without  com- 
promising the  interest  of  Justice  and  good  order. 

STATES-GEinSBAL  (Ft.  etais  gineraux),  the  name  which  was  given  to  the  convocation 
of  the  representative  body  of  the  three  orders  of  the  French  kingdom ;  so  named  in  contra- 
distinction from  the  itata  protineiaux,  or  assemblies  of  the  provinces.  As  far  back  as 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,  there  were  assemblies  of  clergy  and  nobles  held  twice  a  year  to 
delil)erate  on  matters  or  public  importance;  and  in  these  assemblies  the  extensive  body 
of  laws  bearing  the  name  of  the  capitularies  of  Charlemagne  was  enacted.  The  succeed- 
ing  oenturiva,  however,  were  adverse  to  free  institutions;  and  these  national  convocations, 
becoming  gradually  less  important,  seem  to  have  ceased  to  be  held  about  70  years  after 
Charlemagne's  death.  From  that  time  forward,  there  is  'no  trace  of  any  national  assem- 
bly in  France  till  1303,  when  the  itaU  genSraux,  including  the  three  orders  of  clergy, 
nobles,  and  citizens,  were  convened  by  Philippe  le  Bel,  with  the  view  of  giving  greater 
weight  to  the  course  adopted  by  the  king  in  his  quarrel  with  pope  Boniuce  'Vlfl.  In 
1814  we  find  the  states-general  grantmg  a  sul)sidy:  during  the  reigns  of  Pliilippe  IV. 
and  bis  successor,  the  imposition  of  taxes  by  arbitrary  authority  was  the  subject  of  gen- 
eral discontent;  and  in  185S  the  states  were  strong  enough  to  compel  the  government 
to  revoke  the  taxes  so  imposed.  The  states-general,  however,  though  their  consent 
seems  in  strictness  to  have  been  considered  requisite  for  any  measure  imposing  a  general 
taxation,  had,  unlike  the  assemblies  under  the  Carlovingian  kings,  no  right  of  nKKessing 
abuses  except  by  petition,  and  no  legislative  power.  Under  Charles  Vl.  and  Charles 
VII.  the  states-general  were  rarely  convened,  and  it  was  often  found  more  convenient  to 
ask  supplies  from  the  provincial  states.  But  as  the  royal  authority  increased,  the  for- 
malitr  of  any  convention  of  states  general  or  provincial  gradually  ceased  to  be  regarded 
as  inaispensable,  and  a  final  and  unsuccessful  struggle  for  immunity  from  taxation  took 
place  at  the  states-general  of  Tours  in  1484.  ^uis  XIII.  convoked  the  states-general, 
after  a  Iduz  interval,  in  1614,  but  dismissed  them  for  looking  t<x>  closely  into  thefinatioes; 
and  frpm  that  time  down  to  the  revolution,  thecrowu,  with  the  tacit  acquiescence  of  the 
people,  exercised  the  exclusive  powers  of  taxation  and  government.  In  1789  tlie  mem- 
orable convention  of  the  states- general  took  place,  which  ushered  in  the  revolution.  A-3 
soon  as  they  had  assembled,  a  dispute  arose  between  the  two  privileged  orders  and  the 
third  estate  as  to  whether. they  should  sit  and  vote  in  one  chamber  or  separately.  The 
t(er$  itat,  of  its  own  authority,  with  such  deputies  of  the  clergy  as  chose  to  join  them 
— none  of  the  nobles  accepting  their  invitation — assumed  tlie  title  of  the  a»»«nMee 
nationale,  a  name  by  which  the  states-general  had  previously  been  sometimes  designated. 
See  AssEUBLT  National. 

The  name  states-general  is  also  applied  to  the  now  existing  legislative  body  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  (q.  v.).  It  is  so  called  in  contradistinction  from  the  provin- 
cial states,  which  are  le^slative  and  administrative  assemblies  for  the  several  provinces. 

STATE— STATE  UIGHTS.  The  term  state  has  a  rather  indefinite  application  in 
several  directions;  originating,  however,  in  each  instance,  in  the  attribute  of  concentration, 
or  organization;  assumed  po^bly,  in  the  instance  of  a  people,  for  the  purpose  of  self- 
preservation,  or  defense: '  By  a  very  common  movement  in  language,  the  term  becomes 
also  applicable  to  the  methoa  or  foi-m  employed  for  oarryine  out  tlie  original  design. . 
Thus  a  state  is  an  orgnized  body,  made  up,  perhaps,  of  different  races  and  different 
speaking  peoples^  having  the  object  of  union  under  one  system  of  government  and  one 
general  policy.  And  tlie  state,  in  that  instance,  would  be  the  actual  system  of  govern- 
ment and  policy,  which  ruled  the  liody  in  question.  Thus,  Louis  XlV. — "  L'etat,  «'««< 
moi."  In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  the  entrance  into  that  condition  was  a  transition 
from  that  of  provinces,  or  colonies;  and,  therefore,  more  readily  accomplished  than  it 
could  otherwise  have  been.  The  concentration  and  organization  were  there,  and  it  waa 
only  necessary  to  endow  these  with  the  functions  of  self-government  and  a  systematic 
policy,  to  create  a  state. — The  question  of  "state  rights,  is  one  which  occurred  after 
the  confederation,  and  on  the  formation  of  a  more  perfect  union.    Certain  of  these  rights 
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bcibg  withdrawn  troak  the  states  and  given  to  the  general  goTemment,  the  actual  con- 
dition of  independence  in  their  case  was  just  so  far  vacated.  It  became  a  question,  so 
far  us  rights  Btill  vested  were  concerned,  whether  or  not  these  were  perpetual,  or  if  they 
coold  also  l)e  withdrawn  on  the  application  of  a  similar  process,  or  in  the  natural  order 
of  tilings  under  the  new  system.  As  to  this,  the  most  learned  ezpoundeis  of  constitu- 
tional law  are  at  issue;  and  the  point  t)ecomes,  in  fact,  one  to  be  decided  in  the  case  of 
instances  as  they  arise,  and  with  a  due  regard  for  national  and  interstate,  as  well  as 
individual  relations. 

BTATICE,  a  genusof  plants  of  the  natural  order  p{umia<rtn«>,  having^  a  funnel-shaped 
membranaceous,  and  plaited  corollo;  the  flowers  in  sj)ikes  on  one  side  of  a  paaicled, 
leafless,  flowering  stem  {teape).  Several  species  are  natives  of  Britain,  growing  near  the 
sea,  most  of  them  on  muddy  shores  and  in  salt  marshes.  The  root  of  ttaUee  CarcHniana, 
called  marsh  rosemary,  is  used  in  North  America  for  all  the  purposes  of  kino  and  catechu, 
and  is  a  very  powerful  astringent. 

STATICS  (Qr.  root  »ta,  to  stand),  the  science  of  the  equilibrinm  or  balancing  o^  forces 
on  a  body  or  system  of  bodies,  has  gradually  advanced  from  the  days  of  Archimedes  to 
the  vast  developments  it  has  now  acquired.  Singularly  enough,  though  most  of  its 
simpler  theorems  are  very  generally  known,  are  almost  popular,  in  fact,  there  is  no 
science  in  which  elementary  teaching  is  so  defective.  Tne  ordinate  proofs  of  its 
fundamental  principles,  such  as  the  paralUiogrtim  <^  force*,  the  ptinev^  <^  the  leter, 
etc.,  are  usually  founded  on  the  supposition  that  a  body  in  equilibrium  is  tWioluUlg  at 
rest.  Kow,  any  one  who  knows  that  the  earth  rotates  about  its  axis,  that  it  revolves 
about  the  sun,  that  tlie  sun  is  in  motion  relatively  to  the  so-called  flxed  stars;  that  tieg 
are  in  all  probability,  in  motion  about  something  else  which  is  itself  in  motion,  etc,  wiu 
at  once  see  that  there  is  no  such  thing  aa  alxtolutc  rest,  and  that  relative  rest  or  motion, 
unchanged  with  reference  to  surrounding  bodies,  is  all  that  we  mean  bj  equilibrium. 
He  will  then,  at  once,  see  that  the  foundi^ons  of  statics  are  to  be  sought  m  the  Laws  of 
]$Iotio&  (q.v.).  And,  in  fact,  I^ewton's  second  law  of  motion  gives  us  tl\e  necessary 
and  sufficient  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  a  single  particle  under  the  action  of  any 
forces;  while  his  third  law,  with  the  annexed  scholium,  gives  these  conditions  for  any 
body  or  system  of  bodies  whatever. 

The  simplest  statement  of  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  a  rigid  body  which  can  he 
,  given,  is  that  furnished  by  this  scholium  of  Newton's,  which  is  now  known  by  the  name 
of  tlie  principle  of  energy  (see  Fokcb)  or  work  (^.  v.).  It  is  as  follows:  A  rigid  iMxly  is  in 
equilibrium  if,  and  is  not  equilibrium  unless,  m  any  small  displacement  whatever,  no 
work  is  done  on  the  whole  by  the  forces  to  which  it  is  subject.  In  the  case  of  what  are 
called  the  m«Jianical  powers  (q.v.),  this  is  equivalent  to  the  statement  that  work 
expended  on  a  machine  is  wholly  given  back  hy^  the  maciune— or  that  the  work  done  liy 
Xhe  power  is  equal  to  the  work  spent  in  overcoming  the  resistance. 

It  is  shown  in  the  geometrical  science  of  kmematlcs  that  any  motion  whatever  of  a 
rigid  body  can  be  reduced  to  three  dinthicements  in  any  three  rectangular  directions, 
together  with  three  rotations  about  any  three  rectangular  axes — so  that  the  equilibrium 
of  a  rigid  liody  is  secured  if  no  work  he  done  on  the  whole  in  any  of  these  six  displace- 
ments. There  are  thus  six  conditions  of  equilibrium  for  a  rigid  body  under  the  action  of 
any  forces — and  these  are  reduced  to  three  (two  displacements  and  one  rotation),  if  the 
forces  are  conllned  to  one  plane;  and  to  otie  (a  displacement)  if  the  forces  act  all  in  one 
Une. 

Equilibrium  may  be  stable,  vnitaSU,  or  neutral.  It  is  said  to  be  stable  if  the  body, 
when  slightly  displac^  in  any  way  from  its  position  of  equilibrium,  and  left  free,  tends 
to  retvrn  to  that  posilion.  It  is  unstable  if  there  is  anv  displacement  possible  which 
will  leave  the  booy  in  a  position  in  which  it  tends  to  faU  further  avoay  from  its  position 
of  equilibrium.  It  is  neutral  if  the  body,  when  displaced,  is  still  in  equilibrium.  It  is 
easily  shown,  but  we  cannot  spare  space  for  the  proof,  that  a  position  of  stable  equilib- 
rium is,  in  general,  that  in  which  the  potential  enei^y  (see  Force)  of  the  body  is  a  mini- 
mum— of  unstable  equilibrium,  where  it  is  a  maximum  (for  some  one  direction  of  dis- 
placement at  least)— of  neutral  equilibrinm,  where  the  potential  energy  remains 
unchanged  by  any  small  displacement.  Thus  a  perfect  sphere,  of  uniform  material,  is 
in  neutral  equilibrium  on  a  horizontal  plane— while  an  oblate  spheroid,  with  its  axis  of 
rotation  vertical,  is  in  stable  equilibrium;  and  a  prolate  spheroid,  with  its  axis  vertical, 
is  in  unstable  equilibrium  on  tie  plane.  Similar  statements  hold  for  other  than  rigid 
lx)dies.  Thus,  a  chain,  or  a  mass  of  fluid,  is  in  stable  equilibrium  when  its  potential 
energy  is  least,  i.e.,  when  its  center  of  gravity  is  as  low  as  possible.  This  simple  state- 
ment IS  sufficient  for  the  mathematical  solution  of  either  questibn. 

STATIomST,  a  very  general  term  applied  to  tiie  materials  connected  with  writing, 
such  as  paper,  books  for  accounts  drafnng,  etc,  envelopes,  sealing  materials;  and  even 
writing-desks,  blotting-books,  albums,  porte-feuflles,  pocket-books,  red  tape,  and  many 
other  necessaries  of  the  writing-desk,  are  included. 

STATIOKXBY  OTTICE,  on  office  in  London  established  by  the  lords  of  the  treaaory  in 
1780,  for  the  purpose  of  purdiasiag,  wholesale  writing  materials  fcr  the  supply  of  the 
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government  offices  at  home  and  abroad.  It  also  contracts  for  tbe  printing  of  all 
reports  and  otber  matters  laid  before  the  house  of  commons.  The  duties  are  performed 
by  a  comptroller,  a  storelceeper,  and  about  30  clerks  or  other  subordiDate  officers. 
There  is  a  branch  establishment  iu  Dublin.  The  appointments  are  made  by  the  lords  of 
tbe  treasury. 

STATIORB  (Lat  itatio),  a  name  applied  iu  tbe  Roman  Catholic  church  to  certain 
places  reputed  of  special  sanctity,  wbidi  are  appointed  to  be  visited  aa  places  of  prayer. 
The  name  is  particularly  appliea  in  this  sense  to  certain  chiirclies  in  the  city  of  Home, 
which,  from  an  enrly  period,  have  been  appointed  as  churches  which  the  faithful  are 
particularly  Invited  to  visit  on  stated  days.  The  names  of  these  churches  are  found  on  tlie 
several  days  in  the  Roman  missal  prefixed  to  the  liturgy  peculiar  to  the  day.  The  word, 
however,  is  employed  in  a  still  more  remarkable  manner  in  reference  to  a  very  popular 
and  widely-redeivcd  devotional  practice  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clinrch,  known  as  that 
of  "  the  stations  of  the  cross."  This  devotion  prevailed  in  all  Catholic  countries;  and 
the  traveler  often  recognizes  it  even  at  a  distance  by  the  emblems  which  are  employed  in 
directing  its  observance — the  lofty  "  Calvary"  crowning  some  distant  eminence,  with  a 
scries  of  fresco-pictures  or  bas-reliefs  arranged  at  intervals  along  the  line  of  approach. 
These  representations,  the  subjects'  of  wliich  are  supplied  bfy  scenes  from  the  several 
stages  of  the  passion  of  our  Lord,  are  culled  stations  of  the  cross,  and  the  whole  series 
is  popularly  known  as  the  Via  Calmiria,  or  way  of  Calvary.  The  origin  of  this  devo- 
tional exercise,  like  that  of  local  pilgrimages,  is  traceable  to  the  difficulty  of  access  to 
tlie  holy  places  of  Palestine,  consequent  on  the  Turkish  occupation  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  Holy  Land ;  these  representations  being  designed  to  serve  as  some  analogous  incen- 
tive to  tlic  piety  and  faith  of  the  Christian  worshiper  of  our  Lord  in  his  passion.  Tlte 
nnmber  of  the  so-called  "  stations"  is  commonly  l4,  altliough  in  some  places  15,  and  in 
others,  as  Vienna,  only  11;  but  whatever  may  be  their  number,  the  subject  of  all  is  a 
sort  of  pictorial  narrative  of  the  passion.  The  devotional  exercise  itself  is  performed 
bv  kneeling  at  the  several  stations  in  -succession,  and  reciting  certain  prayers  at  eacli. 
Forms  of  prayer  are  prescribed  to  those  who  can  read.  The  poor  and  ignorant  recite 
the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Hail,  Mary  I  all  being  directed  to  fix  their  thoughts  in  grateful 
memory  upon  "  the  sufferings  which  each  representation  describes  our  Lord  as  havins 
undci;gone,  in  atonement  for  the  sins  of  mankind."  Many  "  indulgences"  are  gmnted 
to  those  wlio,  having  duly  repented  Of  their  sins,  shall  piously  perform  this  exercise. 
Many  of  tliese  stations-are  celebrated  as  works  of  art,  especially^ one  near  Bologna.  Some 
of  those  in  the  Alps  and  along  the  precipitous  bantisof  the  Rhine,  Danube,  and  other 
German  rivers,  are  exceedingly  striking  and  picturesque. 

STATISTICAL  CONGRESS,  Intbrnational.  The  first  congress  of  this  character 
was  held  on  the  suggestiou  of  Mr.  J.  C.  G.  Kennedy ,^  superintendent  of  the  U.  8.  census, 
and  occurred  in  1853  at  Brussels.  To  M.  Adolph  Quetelet,  the  eminent  statistician,  is 
duj  the  successful  organization  of  these  meetings,  which  were  successively  convened  at 
Piuris,  Vienna,  London,  Berlin,  Florence,  the  Hague,  St.  Petersburg,  ana  Buda-PeSth. 
Their  object  has  been  to  systematize  and  define  the  statistical  work  of  the  countries  rep- 
resented, and  the  result  accomplished  in  this  direction  has  been  valuable  and  suggestive. 
Hon.  Samuel  B.  Ruggles  and  Dr.  Edward  Young,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  have 
afforded  valuable  services  in  this  connection. 

STATISTICS,  that  branch  of  political  science  which  has  for  its  object  the  collecting 
and  arranging  of  facts  bearing  on  the  condition,  social,  moral,  and  material,  of  a  people. 
The  word  statistics  was  first  employed  in  the  middle  of  last  century  by  prof.  Aclien  wall  of 
GOttingen;  who  may  be  considered  the  founder  of  the  science.  The  principle  lying  at 
its  foundation  is,  that  tbe  laws  which  govern  nature,  and  more  especially  those  whicli 
govern  tbe  moral  and  physical  condition  of  mankind,  are  constant,  and  are  to  be  discov- 
ered by  the  investigation  and  comparison  of  phenomena  extending  over  a  very  large 
number  of  instances.  Accidental  diversities  tend  to  neutralize  each  other,  their  infln- 
ence  diminishing  as  the  area  of  investigation  increases;  and  if  that  area  be  sufficiently 
extended,  they  so  nearly  disappear,  that  we  are  entitled  to  disregard  them  altogether. 
While  the  length  of  a  single  life  cannot  be  counted  on,  an  average  of  1000  or  10,000  lives 
gives  U8  a  constant  quantity,  sufficiently  near  tbe  truth  to  answer  the  purposes  of  insur- 
ance companies.  Even  the  acts  which  are  the  most  purely  voluntary  as  regards  individ- 
ual men,  have  been  found  to  be  subject  to  laws  which,  in  respect  of  the  masses  which 
make  up  society,  are  invariably  in  like  circumstances,  and  discoverable. 

Tbe  science  of  statistics  has  a  twofold  relation  to  political  and  social  economy.  The 
facts  collected  by  the  statist  are  the  bases  on  which  political  economy  rests;  their 
application  to  social  and  economical  problems  is  an  appeal  from  imagination  to  fact. 
But  the  statist  must  be  guided  by  the  political  economist  in  what  direction  to  extend 
his  investigations:  without  political  economy,  we  should  have  had  no  statistics. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  give  any  exhaustive  enumeration  of  the  multifarious  topics 

which  may  be  the  subject  of  statistical  inquiries.    The  results  of  statistics  have  been 

.classified   as — 1.   Problems  regarding   tbe  nature  of  wealth  and  its  production   and 

growth  in  a  community;  S.  Problems  relating  to  inland  and. foreign  trade;  3.  Frob- 
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lems  relating  to  taxation  and  floance;  4.  Problems  regnrdtne  currency,  banks,  and 
prices;  5.  Problems  relating  to  the  wages  and  hire  of  iBbor,  ana  the  division  of  employ- 
ments; and  6.  Problems  relating  to  the  functions  of  the  state  as  regards  interference 
with  the  economic  relations  of  its  subjects. 

The  statistical  section  added  to  tlie  British  association  for  the  advancement  of  sci- 
ence in'  18S3,  and  the  London  statistical  society  founded  in  1834,  have  made  some 
valuable  contributions  to  this  science,  and  helped  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  its  prin- 
ciples and  its  importance.  But  while  in  some  branches  tliere  is  undoubtedly  room 
for  the  labors  of  individuals  or  associations,  statistics  are,  generally  speaking,  more 
appropriately  the  province  of  the  state.  The  most  important  of  the  subjects  with 
which  this  science  is  cognizant,  cannot  be  investig.nted  without  unrestricted  access  to 
government  offices,  and  authority  to  demand  inf^.rmation;  and  the  ordinary  adminis- 
tration of  govei-nment  is  continually  affording  opportunities  for  tlie  collection  of  the 
most  valuable  statistical  facts.  For  some  time  pust,  statistics  have  largely  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  more  enlightened  governments  of  Europe.  Tlie  statistical  reports 
issued  by  the  various  departments  of  the  French  government  deserve  especial  prai-<e 
for  the  comprehensiveness  of  their  basis,  and  the  clearnes.s  of  their  arrangement. 
.Tlie  government  of  Bclgipm  lias,  since  1841,  engaged  with  much  diligence  in  statis- 
tics, and  Austria  and  Prussia  have  also  their  statistical  departments.  In  the  United 
Kingdom,  a  department  of  the  board  of  trade  has,  since  1832,  licen  cliarged  with  col- 
lecting and  publishing  detailed  and  classified  information  obtained  from  ▼arious 
departments  of  government  regarding  the  revenues,  population,  commerce,  wealth, 
and  moral  and  economical  condition  of  the  country  and  colonies,  as  well  as  a  selec- 
tion from  the  statistics  of  foreign  countries.  Every  session  of  parliiiineut,  there  are 
also  numerous  statistical  returns  called  for,  which  no  doubt  sometimes  contain  valu- 
able material,  but  being  drawn  up  to  suit  the  particular  purpose  of  those  who  move 
for  them,  they  have  too  often  a  desultory,  fragmentary  character,  and  from  the  absence 
of  any  general  plan,  arc  of  little  use  but  for  the  moment.  It  has  been  suggested 
that,  by  establishing  a  separate  statistical  department  of  government,  we  might  at  a 
hardly  greater  cost,  obtain  a  yearly  rixumi  of  administrative  statistics  complete  enough 
to  supersede,  to  a  large  extent,  the  present  system  of  moving  for  returns  whenever  they 
are  wanted. 

Tlte  frequent  connection  of  statistics  with  political  theories  renders  it  important  to 
guard  against  prematvire  statistical  conclusions,  of  which  two  very  fertile  sources  are  cal- 
culations from  an  insufficient  number  of  data,  and  neglect  to  make  allowance  for  dis- 
turbing causes. 

STATIT'ABT  tjsn  BTKITIE.    Bee  Sculftube. 

I 
8TATVTE  07  FSAITDB,  in  English  law,  is  a  statute  which  required  certain  contracts 
and  agreements  to  be  in  writing,  in  order  to  be  binding  in  such  cases.  Tlie  object  of  the 
statute  39  Char.  II.  c.  8,  was  to  prevent  the  perjury  which  so  frequently  takes  place 
where  the  proof  of  the  contract  is  left  to  the  memory  of  the  parties.  All  leases  for  more 
than  three  years,  and  their  assignments,  must  be  in  writing;  and  no  freehold  estate  in 
lands  can  be  created  except  by  writing.  So  promises  and  agreements  to  bind  an  execu- 
tor or  administrator  personally  must  be  in  writing;  as  well  as  to  bind  one  party  for  the 
debt  of  another.  So  as  to  contracts  made  for  the  sale  of  land,  or  of  interests  in  land; 
and  for  the  sale  of  goods  above  £10  in  price,  unless  part  of  the  goods  have  been  accepted 
and  received,  or  partly  paid  for. 

BTATUTE  OP  LIMITATIOKB.    Bee  Limitation. 

STATUTES  Ot  OISTBIBTTTIOKS.    See  Distribtttionb. 

STATUTES,  or  Acts  op  Parliament,  are  those  laws  made  from  time  to  time  by  the 
legislature,  which  qualify  and  alter  the  common  law  or  previous  statutes.  All  laws  may 
be  divided  into  common  law  and  statutory  law,  the  former  tieinjf  unvrritten,  the  latter 
being  written.  The  theory  as  to  the  common  law  is,  that  it  consists  merely  of  ancient 
usages,  ac(;cpted  by  all,  of  whicli  the  written  exposition  has  perished,  but  which  tradi- 
tion has  kept  alive;  and  much  of  the  common  law  necessarily  consists  of  what  has  some- 
times been  called  judge-made  law — a  department  of  law  which  has  often  been  ignorantly 
denounced  as  illegal  or  unconstitutional,  Imt  which  isa  nccessaiy  part  of  every  code,  under 
whatever  name  it  is  disguised.  The  legislature  of  this  country  consists  of  the  queen,  lords, 
and  commons  in  parliament  assembled,  and  the  statutes  which  they  pass  have  been 
likened  by  sir  Matthew  Hale  to  written  contracts  or  indentures,  the  general  public  beinp 
bound,  by  their  respective  agents,  as  if  by  solemn  deed.  There  is  no  legal  mode  of 
altering  the  previously  existing  law,  except  by  a  statute  passed  with  the  consent  of  pur- 
liament ;  but  there  are  other  ways  of  modifying  the  law,  so  far  as  mere  details  of  admin- 
istration are  concerned — as,  for  example,  by  orders  in  council,  by  ordinances,  by  char- 
ters, and  by  by-laws  issued  under  some  inherent  or  statutory  power  belonging  to  corpo- 
rations. The  mode  in  which  a  statute  is  made  belongs  properly  to  the  head  of  proced- 
ure in  parliament.  Statutes  or  acts  of  parliament  are  all  founded  on  the  theory  that  the 
legislature  has  an  inherent  right  to  alter  all  previous  laws  or  statutes;  and  though  some- 
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times  great  and  leading  statntee  have  been  declared  to  be  unalterable  by  any  future  par- 
liament, this  restriction  is  obviously  utterly  futile,  and  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a 
legislature.  Statutes  are  usually  divided,  according  to  the  number  of  persons  affected 
by  them,  into  public  and  private — the  former  applying  to  the  whole  public,  the  latter 
only  to  ib.e  persons  named  or  described.  There  is  also  a  subdivision  of  both  into  local 
and.  personal  statutes.  Statutes  are  also  divided  into  declaratory,  penal,  or  remedial, 
accoraing  to  the  nature  of  their  object.  There  are  certain  important  rules  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  statutes,  the  chief  business  of  the  various  courts  of  law  and  equity 
being  to  construe  or  interpret  the  statutes.  A  statute  begins  to  opemte  from  the  time 
when  it  receives  the  royal  assent,  unless  it  state  some  other  time  for  its  commencement; 
but  formerly  each  statute  was  presumed  to  take  effect  from  the  beginning  of  the  sessiou 
of  parliament  in  wliich  it  passed,  until  the  rule  was  changed,  in  1>798,  by  the  act  S8  Geo. 
III.  c.  13.  The  leading  rule  in  construing  statutes  is,  that  the  words  are  to  be  taken  in 
their  ordinary  grammatical  sense,  unless  the  context  shows  that  they  are  used  in  some 
other  sense.  All  other  rules  resolve  more  or  less  into  this.  There  is  also  a  well-known 
rule  that  penal  statutes  are  to  be  construed  less  strictly  than  otlier  statutes  of  a  remedial 
kind.  Another  rule  is,  that  a  subsequent  statute  repeals  one  that  is  prior,  either 
expressly  or  by  necessary  implication,  if  the  prior  one  is  inconsistent  in  substance. 
Though  it  migut  seem  an  easy  task  to  construe  or  interpret  what  is  meant  by  a  statute, 
it  is  in  practice  so  far  from  Ming  eaay  that  it  requires  a  special  training  and  long  expe- 
rience to  arrive  at  an  accurate  mode  of  construction,  the  chief  business  of  lawyers  bcuig 
to  acquire  this  art;  and  one  excels  another  solely  or  chiefly  by  virtue  of  the  tact,  skill, 
and  accuracy  of  thinking  which  are  required  to  do  such  work  in  perfection.  All  the 
main  disputes  in  litigation  turn  chiefly  on  the  different  interpretations  put  by  parties  on 
statutes  or  contracts,  both  of  which  are  construed  according  to  precisely  the  same  rules. 
Another  rule  applicable  to  statutes  is,  that  each  remains  In  force  until  it  is  repealed, 
either  expressly  or  Impliedly.  So  much  confusion,  however,  has  arisen  out  of  the  mnl- 
tiplicitv  of  statutes,  and  it  is  so  difficult  for  lawyers  to  discover  what  statutes  have  been 
so  impliedly  repealed,  that  of  late  years  a  process  of  revision  and  examination  has  been 
instituted  by  the  government  with  a  view  to  i-epeal  expressly  all  th;it  is  obsolete  and  that 
is  already  only  impliedly  repealed,  so  as  to  reduce  the  bulk  of  the  statutes,  which  have 
now  grown  to  an  inconvenient  size.  This  task  is  preliminary  to  a  codification  of  those 
statutes  which  remain  after  such  revision  and  expurgation. 

STATUTES  (ante)  are  passed  through  congress  or  the  slate  legislatures  in  a  differ- 
ent method  from  that  in  usage  with  legislative  assemblies  in  Europe,  where  gi-eat  pains 
are  taken  in  framing  statutes,  and  specialists  nnd  lawyers  are  consulted  in  reference  to 
them.  In  the  American  legislature  a  bill  may  lie  presented  by  a  private  member,  and 
will  then  be  referred  to  the  proper  committee,  or  a  committe  may  introduce  a  bilL  It 
must  then  pass  through  three  readings,  of  wljich  the  first  two  are  formal.  After  its  pas- 
sage through  both  houses  it  is  engrossed,  signed  by  the  presiding  officer  of  each  house, 
and,  if  it  receive  the  signature  of  the  presiding  officers  and  the  executive,  it  becomes  an 
"act,"  and  is  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state.  American  statutes  take  effect 
immediately,  or  a  certain  number  of  days  after  the  session,  or  after  passage. 

STATIBBACH,  FalIi  op,  a  celebrated  waterfall  in  the  southern  part  of  the  canton  of 
Bern,  Switzerland,  1  m.  from  the  village  of  Lauterbrunnen,  and  8  in.  s.  of  Interlaken. 
It  is  one  of  the  loftiest  in  Europe,  having  a  descent  of  between  800  and  900  ft.,  but  It 
often  disappoints  visitors,  who  expect  a  swift  loud-roaring  cataract,  and  find  instead  a 
slender  stream  of  water,  concealing  the  face  of  the  precipice  like  a  "  beautiful  lace  veil, 
and  imitating  in  its  center  the  folds  of  the  drapery."  Long  before  it  reaches  the  bottom 
it  is  blown  into  a  dust  of  silver  sprny,  whence  its  name  ttaiMaeh  (dust-stream).  Both 
Byron  and  Wordsworth  have  praised  it  in  verse. 

STAUNTON,  a  river  in  8.w.  Virginia,  200  m.  long,  rising  in  Montgomery  co.,  flow- 
ing s.e.  through  a  gorge  in  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains.  It^pnrates  the  counties  of 
Franklin,  Pittsylvania,  and  Halifax  from  the  counties  of  "Bedrord,  Campbell,  and  Char- 
lotte, and  unites  at  Clorksville  with  the  Dan  river  to  form  the  Roanoke.  Tlie  upper  por- 
tion is  sometimes  called  the  Roanoke.     In  the  first  20  m.  it  has  a  fall  of  1000  feet. 

STATrVTOH,  a  rapidly  increasing  t.  of  Virginia,  on  a  branch  of  the  Shenandoah 
river,  100  m.  w.n.w.  of  Richmond.  It  was  incorporated  in  1749,  and  is  the  site  of  the 
western  state  lunatic  asylum,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  asylums.  It  contains  9 
churches,  3  newspapers,  several  academies  and  seminaries,  mills,  foundries,  and  manu- 
factories.   Pop.  70,  5,120. 

STAUNTON,  Howard,  1810-74;  b.  England ;  received  his  edncation  at  Oxford,  and 
after  extended  travel  settled  in  London,  and  devoted  himself  to  literature  and  the  game 
of  chess.  He  had  great  skill  as  a  player,  and  was  enthusiastic  in  his  researches  into  the 
obscure  analysis  of  the  game.  He  became  the  editor  of  the  ChetsPlayeT's  Chronicle;  also 
edited  the  chess  department  of  the  Illustrated  London  Nem.  In  1847  he  published  the 
Ckese-Player's  Handbook;  in  1849  the  Companion;  in  1861  the  Chets  Tournament;  and 
1860,  Chess  Praxis.  He  also  devoted  much  time  and  study  to  the  works  of  Shakespeare, 
of  which  he  edited  an  edition  in  1857-flO.    He  also  wrote  Oreat  Schools  of  England,  1866. 
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STAUNTON,  WiLWAW.  b.d.  ;  b. 'England,  1808;  came  to  America,  1^18;  ordained  1ft 
the  Protestant  Epiacopal  church,  1884;  rector  of  St.  James's  church,  Roxbury^Mase., 
1835-40;  of  St.  Peter's  church,  Brooklyn,  1848;  rector  at  Potsdam,  N.  Y.  He  pub- 
lished IHetionary  of  Phra»e»,  Butjeett,  arid  Utages  of  the  Protaitant  Epitcopal  OnireK; 
Book  of  GttanU;  Songs  and  J'rayen  for  the  Family  Altar;  Book  of  Common  Praitey  Vol- 
'untaries  for  the  Organ.     He  is  an  authority  on  ecclesiastical  music. 

8TAUPITZ,  JOHANN  VON,  descended  from  an  ancient  noble  family  of  Misnia,  hut 
^e  date  and  place  of  liis  birth  are  unknown;  studied  theolgy  at  TQbiogen;  became  an 
j;  Augastinian  mon  k ;  was  called  by  Frederick  the  wise,  elector  of  Saxony,  to  assist  in  found- 
ing the  university  at  Wittenberg;  became  in  1502  its  dean  and  professor  of  theology;  in 
l-WS  was  made  vicar-general  ofthe  Auguslines  for  th?  province  of  Qermany;  procured 
for  Luther  in  1508  the  cliair  of  dialectics  and  ethics  at  Wittenberg;  retired  from  Witten- 
berg, 1519,  to  Salzburg,  and  became  court-preucher,  and  in  1532  abbot  of  a  Benedictine 
convent.  He  was  a  warm  friend  of  Luther  and  the  reformation.  Ue  wrote  Be  Amtfre 
Dei  and  Be  Fide  CAriatiana. 

STAVAROXB,  a  sea-port  t.  of  thew.  coast  of  Norway,  fn  the  slift  of  Christiansand.  85 
m.  n.w.  from  the  Naze,  and  100  m.  s.  from  Bergen,  on  the  w.  side  of  a  wide  and  shel- 
tered bay  of  the  Bukne-flord.  It  is  a  very  ancient  town,  with  a  very  fine  did  gothic 
cathedral,  biiilt  in  1013.  Stavanger  has  cloth-manufactories  and  distilleries.  Sliip- 
'building  is  carried  on.  There  is  a  considerable  export  trade  in  timber,  oak-bark, 
lobsters,  heiTJng,  and  stock-Hsh.     Pop.  '70,  17,653. 

8TAVE8ACKE,  Belphinium  itaphitoffria,  a  species  of  larkspur  (q.T.),  a  native  of  the 
s.  of  Europe.  The  seeds  have  been  used  in  medicine  from  ancient  times.  They  are  too 
violently  emetic  and  cathartic  to  be  safely  employed;  but  in  powder  they  are  applied 
to  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  are  used  for  killing  lice. '  Their  properties  depend  upon  an 
alkaloid,  Belphinia  (CjiHuNOt),  which  is  now  used  in  medicine  instead  of  the  seeds, 
chiedy  in  rlieumatism  and  neuralgia.    Bee  Lap.K8PDB. 

STAVBO'FOl,  a  government  in  Russian  Caucasia,  boun.-led  on  the  n.  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Astraklian,  and  by  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks;  by  the  Caspian  sda  on  the 
e. ;  and  by  the  Caucasus  on  the  south.  Area  87,000  sq.m. ;  pop. '71,  437,118  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Kuban  and  Terek,  forming  the  greater  part  of  the  southern  boundary,  and 
the  Knmji.  Along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  there  are  uo  harbors,  and  onlyHshermen's 
.boatscan approach  the  beach.  The  climate  is  milder  in  the  e.  than  in  the  west.  Luthe 
'j 8. w., 'where  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  millet  and  wheat,  agriculture  is  the  chief 
employment;  in  the  n.e.,  the  inhabitants  lead  a. nomad  life.  Vineyards  line  the 
banks  of  the  Terek  and  Kuma,  and  mulberry  trees  are  cultivated  for  the  rearing  of  aiik- 
worms.    Immense  herds  of  oxen  and  sheep  are  sent  to  the  interior  of  Russia. 

STAYBOPOL,  capital  of  the  eovernihent,  stands  on  the  chief  highway  from  Europe 
to  the  Caucasus,  200  m.  s.e.  of  Rostov.  It  was  founded  in  the  end  ofthe  last  c,  and  as 
'  yet  it  is  only  important  from  its  position.     Pop.  '67,  20,927. 

STAT,  STATSAIL.    See  RiooiKa,  Saii,. 

BTEAIIiro.  See  Lascbnt. 
,^  STEAK.  Steam  is  water  in  the  gaseous  form  (see  Hbat)  ^en  dry,  it  is  invisible 
and  transparent,  like  air,  and  is  not  to  be  confounded  ytithvapor,  which  is  steam  returned 
to  the  state  of  water,  and  thus  become  visible — water-dust,  as  it  were.  As  steam  has 
become  the  most  important  of  all  motive  powers,  the  properties  on  which  its  action 
depends  deserve  careful  consideration.  The  development  of  steam  is,  naturally  enough, 
connected  popularly  with  a  high  temperature,  but  the  two  things  do  not  necessarily  go 
together.  Water  (or  snow,  or  ice)  gives  off  vapor  or  steam  at  every  temperature — a  low 
tbraperature  not  preventing  the  formation  of  steam,  but  only  decreasing  its  density. 
The  only  limit  to  this  evaporation  is  when  the  air  surrounding  the  water  (or  snow,  etc.) 
Is  already  saturated  witfi  vapor  of  the  maximum  density  which  the  water  can  give  off  at 
the  existing  temperature.  Thus  water  at  82°  Fahr.  will  give  off  vnpor  of  a  pr^sure 
equal  to  0.085  lb.  per  sq.ln. ;  but  if  the  air  above  it  is  already  saturated  with  vapor  of 
:that  density,  the  tendency  of  the  particles  of  water  to  fly  apart  is  exactly  balanced  by 
fhe  pressure  of  the  vapor  on  its  surface,  and  no  more  evaporation  takes  place.  It  is 
'a  remarkable  fact,  that  while  no  atmospheric  pressure  can  prevent  the  water  or  ice  pass- 
ing into  vapor,  the  previous  presence  in  the  air  of  vapor  of  the  required  densiQr  (even 
when  so  small  as  in  the  instance  just  given)  entirely  stops  it. 

,,  At  82°  Fahr.,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  vapor  in  the  space  a  would  exert  a  pres- 
sure equal  only  to  0.085  lb.  per  sq.iuch.  If  the  temperature  were  raised  to  80°,  more 
,'vttpoT  would  rise  until  its  pressure  became  about  0.5  lb.  per  sq.in. ;  at  102°  the 
„Dres8ure  would  be  1  lb.;  at  162°.  5  lbs.;  at  193°,  10  Ibe.;  and  so  on,  until  at  212° 
Falir.  the  pressure  would  be  14.7  lbs.,  or  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere. 
,  When  this  point  has  been  reached,  it  is  evident  that  the  piston  will  be  in  eg%iilO>rio,  the 
pressure  beneath  it  being  exactly  equal  to  that  above.  At  each  intermediate  point  the 
downward  pressure  on  pp^  is  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  minu*  the  preasute 
of  the  steam  below  the  piston.  So  far  as  the  piston  is  concerned,  tbe  conditfons  ii» 
therefore  the  same  as  if  the  vacuum  had  been  impaired  by  the  introduction  of  a  OStain 
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quantity  of  air  below  pp;  but  there  is  this  difference  between  the  two  cases:  if  the  space 
li  had  lieen  occupied  by  rarificd  air,  then,  by  forcing  the  piston  down,  and  compressing 
it  into  less  space,  its  density  would  increase  until  its  pressure  became  equal' to  or  greater 
than  that  of  the  external  air.  With  steam,  however,  if  the  piston  were  depressed,  aitd 
if  the  temperature  of  t/ie  ateam  vere  preserved  the  earns,  instead  of  its  pressure  being 
increased,  a  portion  of  it  would  be  liquefied,  and  the  remainder  would  have  the  same 
pressure  as  before. 

It  is  at  213°  that  water  in  an  open  vessel  begins  to  boil ;  that  is,  the  vapor  rises 
rapidly  and  in  volumes,  being  able  to  displace  the  atmosphere  (see  BoiLnra).  In  this 
state  it  is  usually  called  tteam;  but  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  steam  at  213° 
and  steam  at  60  .  The  steam  rising  from  boiling  water  in  an  open  vessel  is  of  the  same 
temperature  sa  the  water — viz.,  212^;  but  notwithstanding  tliis,  it  contains  a  great  deal 
more  heat.  This  heat  is  employed  in  (to  use  popular  language)  forcing  asunder  the  mole- 
cules of  the  steam,  and  thus  causing  it  to  occupy  so  much  greater  a  bulk  as  steam  than 
as  water.  It  does  not  make  itself  known  by  the  thermometer  (for  which  reason  it  is 
cialled  latenX  heat),  but  its  existence  and  amount  are  known  by  other  means,  for  which' 
see  the  article  Heat. 

It  is  important  to  note,  before  going  furtlier,  that,  in  speaking  of  the  pressure  of 
steam,  we  have  given  it  in  pounds  per  sq.in.  above  a  perfect  vacuum,  or  in  what  are  called 
dbiolule  pressures.  These  must  be  carefully  distiogulslied  from  pressures  (as  often  given) 
in  pounds  above  above  aimonpherie  pressure.  According  to  the  method  we  adopt,  which  is 
the  more  scientific  one,  steam  of  14.7  lbs.,  or  one  atmosphere,  exactly  balances  the  pres-' 
sure  of  the  air,  and  can  therefore  do  no  work  against  it;  while,  if  the  other  nomenclature 
had  l)een  adopted,  steam  of  14.7  lbs.  above  atmospheric  pressure  would  have  been  really 
steam  of  two  atmospheres  pressure.  In  reading  on  this  subject  the  student  should  alwavs 
•make  sure  whether  the  pressures  spoken  of  are  measured  above  an  absolute  zero,  or  only 

Sbove  tlie  atmospheric  pressure,  as  much  confusion  is  sure,  to  result  from  any  mistake  on 
iiispoint.  • 

When  a  cubic  in.  of  water  is  converted  into  steam  at  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  its  volume  is  increased  to  1645  cubic  in. — i.e.,  a  cubic  in.  of  water  become^ 
nearly  a  cubic  ft.  of  steam  of  one  atmosphere.  If  the  steam  is  produced  at  any  greater 
pressure,  its  volume  will  be  very  nearly  inversely  as  that  pressure:  at  two  atmospheres, 
it  would  occupy  about  855  cubic  in. ;  at  four  atmospheres,  about  457  cubic  inches. 

When  water  is  boiled  in  an  open  vessel,  neither  the  temperature  of  the  water  nor  that 
of  the  steam  rising  from  it  ever  rises  higher  than  212°,  however  hot  the  fire;  the  heat  as 
it  enters  is  carrietloff  in  a  latent  state  in  the  steam.  But  under  pressure,  the  tempera- 
ture of  l>oth  can  be  raised  to  any  degree.  If,  when  the  water  and  steam  in  a,  fig.  1,  came 
to  212°,  the  application  of  heat  we're  still  continued,  more  steam  would  continue  to  rise, 
and  the  pressure  on  the  under  aide  of  the  piston  being  now  greater  than  that  of  the 
air  above  it,  the  piston  would  liegin  to  ascend;  but  suppose  it  held  in  the  same  position 
by  force,  the  upward  pressure  of  the  steam  would  be  found  rapidly  to  increase,  until  it 
would  soon  require  a  weight  of  14.7  11)8.  per  sq.in.  to  keep  it  down,  showing  that  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  was  now.  equal  to  twice  that  of  the  atmosphere,  or  to  29.4  lbs.  per 
sq.inch.  If  at  this  point  the  temperature  of  the  water  and  steam  were  examined,  it 
would  be  found  to  be  very  nearly  250°  Fahr.  When  the  absolute  precsure  of  the  steam 
reached  50  lbs. ,  its  temperature  would  be  281° ;  at  100  Ibs^  828° ;  at  150  lbs. ,  860° ;  and  so  on. 

From  th^  numerous  experiments  made  on  this  subject  some  very  important  general 
conclusions  may  be  drawn.  Of  these,  one — which  will  be  evident  from  the  figures  juBt 
given — is,  that  the  pressure  of  steam  increases  at  a  far  higher  rate  than  the  temperature 
(doubling  the  temperature  increases  the  pressure  nearly  2S  times),  which  shows  the  extreme 
danger  of  continuing  to  apply  heat  to  a  vessel  from  which  the  steam  is  not  allowed  to 
escme.    The  bursting  force  would  soon  become  such  as  no  vessel  could  resist. 

Another  general  conclusion  of  great  importance  is,  that  for  every  temperature  tberie 
is  a  corresponding  density  of  steam  produced.  This  steam  contains  a  fixed  amount  of 
latent  heat,  and  exerts  a  certain  uniform  pressure  on  every  side  of  any  vessel  in  which  it 
may  be  contained.  The  following  table  shows  the  relation  between  these  values  for 
steam  of  several  different  temperatures: 
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p.  Pressure  in  poiindnper  aq.iii.  at  tbe  steam  at  that  teinpen.ture. 

H,  Total  heat  of  the  vapor  above  8S°  Fahr.  at  tliat  temperature  (Eiccordlng  to  Retmault's-  bypothesiR) 
in  thermal  vnits.  A.  thermal  unit  (773  foM-pomids)  a  the  quahtlty  of  heat  which  wlil  raise  1  lb: 
of  wfitar  1°  Fahr.  at  or  near  ita  temperature  of  greatest  demtity,  W.l°  Fahr.  The  speciflc  heat  of 
water  increases  slowly  as  the  temp^ature  rises,  so  that  1  thermal  unit  will  not  raise  1  lb.  of  water 
giiite  so  mnch  as  1°  at  high  temperature;  but  for  the  purposes  of  this  article  we  need  not  take  this 
nitoaccount. 

V,  Volume  in  cubic  ft.  occupied  by  1  lb.  of  steam. 

V,  Number  of  times  ijibich  volume  of  Kteom  exceeds  that  of  same  weight  of  water. 
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The  relations  between  temperatureand  pressure  in  the  foregoing  table  apply  only  so 
long  as  the  steam  is  in  contact  with  the  water  from  which  it  is  generated.  Once  away 
from  the  water,  its  temperature  may  be  raised  without  altering  its  pressure.  Bteam 
vhich  has  received  additional  heat  in  this  way  is  called  superheated  steam.  It  approxi- 
mates to  the  condition  of  a  perfect  gas,  and  therefore  follows  nearly  what  is  known  as 
Boyle's  or  Mariotte's  law  (q.v.);  its  volume  varying  always  inversely  as  its  pressure.  By 
this  law,  steam  whicli  occupied  1  cubic  ft.  at  20  1&.'  absolute  pressure,  would  occupy  4 
cubic  ft.  at  5  lbs.,  and  half  a  cubic  ft.  at  40  lbs.  absolute  pressure. 

Steam,  however,  as  commonly  used  in  the  sttam-eugine,  is  not  superheated,  but  used 
under  the  conditions  given  in  the  table.  It  is  then  called  saturated  steam,  and  differs 
sensibly  from  the  condition  of  a  perfect  gas.  If  the  pressure  (p)  be  given  in  pounds  per 
sq.  in.,  and  the  product  (pv)  of  pressure  and  volume  in  foot-pounds,  then  the  formula, 

log.  (po)  z=  4.675  +  .061  log.  p* 

gives  results  accurate  enough  at  all  ordinary  pressures,  and  can  be  very  easily  applied. 
The  volume,  iuslead  of  increasing  inversely  as  the  pressure,  increases  less  rapidly;  the 
difference,  though  not  veiy  great,  is  large  enough  to  be  taken  into  account  in  all  calcu- 
lations as  to  the  etBcienby  and  behavior  of  steam  in  a  steam-engine. 

Another  fact  regarding  the  constitution  of  steam  requites  attention;  from  its  impor- 
tance in  point  of  economy.  It  would  naturally  be  expected  that  it  would  take  much 
more  heat  or  fuel  to  convert  a  pound  of  water  into  steam  at  a  higher  than  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature and  pressure.  In  reality,  however,  the  difference  is  very  slight.  Referring 
back  to  the  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  requires  1146.6  units  of  heat  to  raise  a  pound  of 
water  from  32°  to  212°,  and  evaporate  it  at  that  temperature;  of  these,  180  are  expended 
in  raising  the  temperature,  while  1146.6  —  180,  or  066.6  units,  become  latent  in  Uie 
steam.  It  only  requires  1171.2  units,  however  (261  sensible,  and  910.2  latent),  to  raise' 
the  water  to  293°,  and  evaporate  it  at  .that  temperature;  for  the  latent  heat  falls  nearly  as 
fast  as  the  sensible  heat  rises.  The  additional  heat  required  is  thus  only  a  little  over  2 
per  cent,  while  the  pressure — which  is,  ewteris  paribus,  a  measure  of  the  work  the  steam 
will  do — is  more  than  quadrupled.  In  this  way,  a  large  increase  of  power  in  any  engine 
may  be  obtained  by  a  small  additional  expenditure  of  fuel,  and  consequently  steam  of  a 
high  pressure  is  now  beingused  for  all  purposes,  its  economy  and  advantages  beingfully 
recognized  by  engineers.  It  was  thought  for  a  long  time  that  the  total  heat  of  steam — 
that  is,  the  sum  of  the  sensible  and  latent  heats — was  constant  nt  all  temperatures;  but 
this  is  not  strictly  the  case,  although  the  table  shows  that  the  difference,  for  ordinary 
ranges  of  pressure,  is  but  trifling.    See  Heat  and  Steam-enginb. 

BTEAM-CAKRTAQE.  Very  early  in  the  history  of  steam-locomotion,  projects  were 
formed  for  running  steam-carriages  on  common  roads — not  to  draw  a  train  of  vehi- 
cles after  them,  but  each  carriage  to  have  passenger-accommodation  as  well  as  steam- 
power.  Robison  suggested  such  a  tiling  to  Watt  so  far  back  as  1759.  A  French  inven- 
tor, Cugnot,  tried  a  steam-carriage  at  Paris  in  1770,  which  went  with  so  much  force 
as  to  dasli  down  a  brick  wall,  and  thereby  deter  other  inventors.  In  1782,  Murdoch 
exhibited  a  model  of  a  steam  carriage;  in  1784,  Watt  described  his  plans  for  another; 
and  in  1786  Symington  produced  a  model  of  a  third.  In  the  last-named  year, 
too.  Oliver  Evans  announced  cqrtain  projects  of  the  kind  in  th.e  United  States.  In 
18^,  Messrs.  Trevethick  and  Vivian  patented  a.steam-carriage,  planned  on  a  much  bet- 
ter principle  than  any  that  had  preceded  it;  they  adopted  hign-pressure  steam,  of  which 
previous  mventors  had  been  afraid.  The  carriage  was  tried,  but  the  ingenious  patentees 
received  very  little  encouiagement,  and  soon  tui-ned-their  atleption  to  railway  matters. . 
A  long  interval  then  passed  without  any  new  inventions  in  this  kind  of  rcad-locomolion. 
When  Telford  and  oiher  engineers  had  improved  the  roads  and  highways,  inventors 
were  again  induced  to  apply  steam-power  as  a  substitute  for  horse-poer  to  i  oad-vehicles. 
Braraah  made  a  steam-carriage  in  1821,  on  a  plan  patented  by  Julius  GrifBths.  Gordon 
invented  one  in  1822,  which  worked  something  like  a  squirrel  in  a  cage,  the  engine 
being  within  a  cylinder  which  rolled  along  the  ground;  and  another  in  1824,  wMcli 
appeared  to  walk  upon  six  iron  legs.  Qoldsworthjr,  Gurney,  Burstall,  Hill,  James, 
Hancock,  Summers,  Ogle.  Heaton.  Church,  Dance,  Field,  Squire,  Maceroni,  Scott  Rus- 
sell, Hills,  Sir  .Tames  Anderson — all  invented  new  forms  of  steam -carriage  between  lb24 
and  1841.  ^Some  of  these  displayed  great  ingenuity,  and  attained  a  speed  of  10  or  13 
miles  an  hour  on  common  turnpike  roads.  Sir  Charles  Dance  ran  such  a  carriage  between 
Gloucester  and  Cheltenham  in  1881,  doing  the  9  miles  in  55  minutes;  but  the  oppo 
aition  of  local  interests  put  him  down,  after  he  had  made  400  such  trips  without  an  acci- 
lient,  and  carried  a  very  large  number  of  passengers.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  Hancock 
began  running  his  steam-carriage,  called  Tli«  Infant,  regularljr  between  London  and 
Stratford;  and  some  time  afterward,  Mr.  Scott  Russell  ran  his  invention  between  Glas- 
gow and  Paisley.  All  these  three  were  passenger-vehicles  which  plied  for  traffic  on  the 
road.  In  the  very  numerous  inventions  from  time  to  time  brought  forward,  the  passen- 
gers were  in  some  rases  seated  in  front  of  the  engine  and  boiler;  in  others,  they  wjBie 
seated  behind;  in  others,  the  tank  for  water  was  placed  beneath  the  passengers'  feet; 
while  in  a  fourth  kind  there  was  a  passcnger-carrif^,  distinct  from,  but  linked  to,  the 

*  Cotterill,  Note*  on  the  Theorg  of  the  Steam-engine,  page  B. 
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steam-locomotive.  None  of  the  inTenlions,  however,  attained  to  commercial  success,  so 
many  were  the  difficulties  which  beset  them. 

The  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  exhibited  inventions  rather  for  heavy  traction  than 
for  passenger  steam-carriages.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  latter  kind  Is  that 
wliich  the  earl  of  Caillinesa  drove,  in  1864,  from  Inverness  to  his  scat  near  Thurso.  It 
carried  three  or  four  persons,  and  ascended  and  descended  very  steep  inclines  without 
much  variation  of  speed.  As  a  question  of  profit  or  commercial  advantage  the  invehtors 
of  such  engines  now  look  to  their  employment  on  common  loads,  for  dragging  heavy 
loads.  Numerous  patents  have  been  taken  out,  with  tliis  view,  by  Boydell,  Bray,  Clay- 
ton, Burrell,  Fowler,  Aveling,  B.  W.  Thomson,  and  others.  In  Mr.  Thomson's  engines, 
or  "road -steamers,"  the  wheels  are  encircled  by  a  complete  ring,  or  tire,  of  india-rubber, 
protected  on  the  oulside  by  a  flexible  sheath  of  steel  plates.  As  engines  for  drawing 
very  heavy  weights  these  have  proved  the  most  powerful  yet  invented,  and  several  oi 
them  by  1874  were  constantly  at  work  in  Glasgow,  dragging  enormously  heavy  castings 
and  boilers  from  the  workshops  of  the  engmeers  to  the  railways  or  wharves.  In  ordi- 
nary work,  however,  the  road-steamers  can  liaixlly  be  said  to  have  been  a  success.  The 
expense  connected  with  tlie  renewal  of  the  india-rubber  tires,  and  the  other  parts  worn  by 
the  constant  jolting  on  common  roads,  has  told  very  much  against  their  adoption.  Of 
traction  engines  with  iron  wheels,  Fowler's  and  Aveling's  are  those  most  used.  •  They 
are  very  simple  in  construction,  and  cheap  in  comparison  to  Thomson's,  although  not 
cap.:tble  of  doing  the  exceptionally  heavy  work  we  have  just  mentioned.  G-reut 
endoavore  are  now  being  maoe  to  design  an  engine  suitable  for  use  upon  tramway  lines 
laid  down  on  common  roads,  but  as  yet  without  complete  success.  Several  acts  of  par- 
iiameut  have  been  passed  to  regulate  the  use  of  locomotives  upon  common  roads. 
Their  regulations  at  first  were  severely  restrictive,  framed  apparently  rather  to  dis- 
courage than  to  encourage  enterprise.  Now,  however,  that  the  engines  are  improved, 
and  their  use  more  understood  by  the  public,  the  popular  feeling  against  the  engines, 
which  caused  this  legislation,  is  rapidly  disappearing. 

It  has  been  a  favorite  idea  for  many  years  with  amateur  and  professional  mechani- 
cians (espeeially  the  former)  to  make  a  light  carriage  which  could  be  used  upon  ordi- 
nary roaos,  and  which  should  contain  a  steam-engine  and  boiler  to  propel  itself.  In 
spite  of  innumerable  attempts  no  permanent  success  has  yet  been  obtained  in  this 
direction,  notwithstanding  that  great  progress  has  been  made  in  constructing  steam 
traction  engines  for  common  roads.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that,  while  a  self-pro- 
pelling steam-carriage  to  carry  only  the  weight  of  a  passenger  or  two  can  be  ma>io 
without  much  difllculty,  its  cost  will  be  proportionately  so  heavy,  and  the  trouble  of 
keeping  it  in  order  as  well  as  of  working  it,  so  great,  that  it  will  not  succeed  commer- 
cia%. 

'The  true  application  of  steam  upon  common  roads  is  in  the  drawing  of  heavy  loads 
which  would  otherwise  require  an  inconveniently  large  number  of  horses.  Engines  for 
this  purpose  are  called  tracUon-tnginet,  and  their  use,  notwithstanding  determined,  and 
too  often  ignorant  opposition,  seems  to  be  yearly  on  the  increase.  Traction-engines 
may  t>e'  divided  into  two'  classes — those  with  rigid  tires  on  their  wheels,  and  those  with 
flexible  tires.  The  former  class  is  the  older,  and  includes  many  ingenious  but  mistaken 
contrivances  for  laying  down  what  was  equivalent  to  an  endless  railway  for  the  engine 
to  run  upon,  which  was  at  one  time  thought  by  many  essential  to  its  success.  'The  best 
engines  at  present  made  with  rigid  tires  are  those  of  Messrs.  Aveling  and  Porter  of 
Rochester,  which  are  simple  and  substantial  in  construction,  and  arc  used  largely  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad.  Of  the  second  class  of  traction  engines  those  fitted  with 
Tiiomson's  patent  india-rui)i)er  tires,  and  by  the  inventor  railed  road-iteamer.t,  are  the 
only  ones  that  have  come  into  anything  like  extended  use.  These  tires  are  simply  rings 
of  india-ruber,  4  or  5  in.  thick,  stretched  over  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  and  protected  by  a 
flexible  circle  of  steel  shoes  from  l>eing  damaged  by  stones,  etc.  The  advantage  of  flexi- 
ble tires  is  the  greater  adhesion  (in  proportion  to  weight)  which  they  give  to  the  engine, 
and  the  saving  (lie  machinery  from  shocks  and  jars.  They  will  doubtless  be  still  more 
largely  used  when  more  lengthened  experience  has  perfected  their  construction,  but  the 
great  cost  of  the  iudia-rublxir  has  hitherto  much  hindered  their  extended  adoption. 

STEAK-CBAITE.  The  application  of  steam  to  the  working  of  cranes  was  an  obvious 
one,  and  is  now  universal  where  much  hoisting  work  has  to  be  done;  it  not  only  effects 
a  ^at  saving  in  labor,  but  causes  the  work  to  be  much  more  quickly  done,  a  consider- 
ation quite  as  important.  Steam-cranes  and  winches  are  now  almost  invariably  used  on 
bo'ard  all  large  steamboats,  both  for  loading  and  unloading,  heaving  the  anchor,  warping 
tlie  ship  along  by  means  of  a  cable,  and  other  purposes.  When  working  on  a  whar^ 
and  in  many  other  situations,  it  is  often  very  convenient  that  the  crane  should  be  mov- 
abli'i,  so  that  it  may  go  to  its  work  in  the  multitude  of  cases  where  that  arrangement  is 
more  convenient  than  the  converse.  For  this  purpose  it  is  mounted  on  a  plain  railway 
truck,  either  of  wood  or  iron,  the  truck  being  generally  provided  with  clamps  at  the 
ends,  by  which  it  can  be  firmly  secured  to  the  rails  when  lifting  weights.  The  balance 
constniction,  now  universally  adopted  for  portable  cranes,  was  invented  or  suggested  by 
the  late  Mr.  R.  W.  Thomson,  c.e.,  in  1856 — its  essential  feature  being  the  use  of  the 
boiler  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  weight  to  he  lifted.    The  principal  parts  of  a  steam-crane 
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sre:  1.  The  boiler,  trbich  must  be  of  some  very  simple  oonetrnction,  as  it  has  so  fre- 
quently to  be  worthed  with  excessively  dirty  water;  2.  The  frsmiag,  which  is  generaHy 
made  of  cast-iron,  and  supports  the  boiler,  the  engine  asd  gear,  and  the  jib;  8.  The 
engine  (which  has  almost  always  two  small  cylinders,  and  is  fitted  with  reversing  gear), 
and  the  pinions,  wheels,  drums,  etc.,, for  the  hoistipg  and  other  motions;  4.  Tho  "jib" 
(either  of  wood  or  iron),  over  a  pulley  in  the  top  of  wbi<^  the  chain  passes,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  enable  the  different  objects  to  be  lifted  quite  clear  of  the  ground, 
and  deposited,  when  necessary,  on  trucks,  etc. ;  6.  The  pillar,  which  is  firmly  attached 
to  the  truclc,  and  which,  passing  upward  through  tlie  center  of  the  frame,  forms  the 

fivot  on  which  it  tunis  round ;  6.  The  truck  itself,  which  supports  the  whole  machine. 
f  the  crane  is  stationary,  the  truck,  of  coarse,  is  not  required,  the  bottom  of  the  pillar 
being  imbedded  in  masonry;  and  for  large  cranes  the  boiler  is  generally  made  separate 
from  the  mac^hine  itself,  and  sometimes  the  engines  also.  A  portable  balance  steam-crane 
is,  when  complete,  fitted  with  the  following  motions:  1.  Grear  for  hoisting,  generally  witli 
two  or  more  speeds,  to  be  used  according  to  the  weight  to  be  lifted ;  2.  Gear  for  raising 
or  lowering  the  outer  end  of  the  jib;  3.  Gear  for  slewing  the  jib  (with  tx>iler  and  franw 
attached  to  it);  4.  Gear  for  ptx}pelling  the  truck  along  the  rails.  A  complete  and  welt- 
designed  crane  of  this  kind,  made  by  Messrs.  Alexander  Chaplin  &  Co.,  of  the  CranstoB- 
hiU  works,  Glasgow,  will  lift  from  5  to  7  tons,  according  to  the  position  of  the  jib. 

BIEAlt-Xir&IIIS.  Steam-engines,  in  their  infancy,  were  known  as  "fire"  (tiiat  is, 
heat)  engines:  and  in  point  of  fact  the  older  term  is  the  more  correct,  because  the  waier 
or  steam  is  only  used  as  a  convenient  medium  through  which  the  form  of  energy  w{ilch 
we  call  heat  is  made  to  perform  the  required  mechanical  operations.  In  modern  engines 
Bufflcient  heat  is  added  to  the  steam  to  raise  it  to  a  very  high  pressure,  and  the  excess  of 
this  pressure  over  the  pressure  opposed  to  it  (either  atmospheric  pressure  or  the  still 
lower  pressure  in  a  condenser)  is  t>oth  the  cause  and  measure  of  the  work  done  by  (he 
engine.  In  earlier  machines,  however,  the  steam  was  raised  only  to  atmospheric  pres^ 
ure,  and  admitted  into  the  engine  only  to  be  at  ooce  condensed  by  a  jet  of  cold  water. 
The  excess  of  the  atmospheric  pieseure  above  the  pressure  in  the  partial  vacuum  caused 
by  the  condensation  was  then  the  direct  cause  of  work.  Engines  of  this  kind  are  not 
now  used;  they  were  called  aimosphtria  engines.  As  a  source  of  power  steam  has- many 
advantages  over  wind  and  water.  It  is  independent  of  the  weather,  may  be  applied  any- 
where, affords  a  constant  equable  motion,  and  is  capable  of  indefinite  increase,  us 
invention,  therefore,  has  caused  a  new  era  in  the  arts;  and  the  revolution  which  it  has 
brought  about  in  industry  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  the  iufluenee  it  has  had  on  civilizatioa 
in  general,  and  must  yet  have  in  a  higher  degree,  are  altogether  incalculable. 

The  invention  of  steam  as  a  moving  power  is  claimed  by  various  nations;  but  t&e  fint 
extensive  employment  of  it,  and  most  of  the  improvements  made  upon  the  steam-engine, 
tlie  world  indisputably  owes  to  the  English  and  the  Americans.  It  would  appear  that 
as  early  as  1543  a  Spanish  captain,  named  Blasco  de  Garay,  showed  in  the  harbor  of 
Barcelona  a  steamboat  of  liis  own  invention.  It  is  most  likely  that  Blasco's  engine  was 
on  the  principle  of  the  JSolipile  of  Hero,  invented  130  B.O.,  in  which  steam  produces 
rotatory  motion  by  issuing  from  oriflcest  as  water  does  in  Barker's  mill  (q.v.).  The 
preacher  Mathesius,  in  his  sermon  to  miners  (Kurembei^,  1662),  prays  for  a  man  who 
"  raises  water  by  fire  and  air,"  showing  the  early  application  of  steam-power  in  Germany: 
and  the  German  engineer,  Sol.  de  Cans,  in  the  service  of  the.  elector  palatine  in  Heidel- 
berg, describes,  in  his  work.  Lei  Rauimi  de$  Force*  Mowoantt*  anee  Diveries  Maehine* 
(Frankf.  1615),  a  steam-machine,  which  was  merely  a  contrivance  for  forcing  the  water 
contained  in  a  copper  ball  through  a  tube  by  applying  heat  An  Italian  engineer.  O. 
Branca,  invented,  in  1629,  a  sort  of  steam  windmill;  the  steam  being  generated  in  a 
boiler,  was  directed  by  a  spout  against  the  flat  vanes  of  a  wheel,  which  was  thus  set  in 
motion. 

In  England,  among  the  flnt  notices  we  have  of  the  idea  of  employing  steam  as  a  pro. 
polling  force,  is  tlmt  contained  in  a  small  volume,*  published  in  1M7,  optitled  The  AH 
(^Gunnery,  by  Nat.  Nye,  mathematician;  in  which  l>e  proposes  to  "charge  a  piece  of 
ordnance  without  gunpowder,"  by  putting  water  instead  of  powder,  ramming  down  an 
air-tight  plug  of  wood,  and  then  thp  shot,  and  applying  a  fire  to  the  breech  "  till  it  burst 
out  suddenly."  But  the  first  successful  effort  was  that  of  the  marquis  of  Worcester.  In 
his  Century  of  Intentiont,  the  manuscript  of  which  dates  from  1655,  he  describes  a  steam- 
apparatus  by  which  he  raised  a  column  of  water  to  the  height  of  40  feet.  Ttiia,  undir 
tlic  name  of  "  fire- waterwork,"  appears  actually  to  have  been  at  work  atVauxball  in 
1656.  Sir  Samuel  Morland  in  1683  submitted  to  Louis  XIY.  a  project  for  raising  watfer 
by  means  of  steam,  accompanying  it  with  ingenious  calculations  and  tables.  The  first 
patent  for  the  application  of  steam-power  to  various  kinds  of  machines  was  taken  oat  in 
1698  by  capt.  Savcry.  In  1690  he  exhibited  before  the  Royal  society  a  working  model  of 
his  invention.  His  engines  were  the  first  used  to  any  extent  in  industrial  operations: 
they  seem  to  have  been  employed  for  some  years  in  the  drainage  of  mines  in  Cornwall 
and  Devonshire.  Tho  essential  improvement  in  them  over  the  older  ones  was  the  use  of 
a  boiler  separate  from  the  vessel  in  which  the  steam  did  its  work.    One  vessel,  in  all 

*  llie  volmne  Is  In  the  poasesston  of  Mr.  8.  HoUtday,  to  whom  we  an  Indebted  for  this  tket. 
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formecengines,  had  serradbotb  purposes.  He  made  use  of  the  condensation  of  steam. 
ia  a  close  vessel  to  produce  a  vacuum,  and  thus  raise  the  water  to  a  certain  Leicht,  after 
wbich.  the  elasticity  of  steam  preswng  upon  its  surface,  was  made  to  raise  it  still  fiirtluir 
iivaseooDd  vessel. 

In  all  the  attempts  at  pumping-engines  hitherto  made,  including  Savery's,  the  steam 
acted  directly  upon  the  water  to  be  moved  without  any  iutervening  part.  To  Dr. 
Papin,  a  celebrated  Frenchman,  is  due  Ibe  idea  of  the  pwton.  It  was  first  used  by  him 
in  a  mtodel  constructed  in  1600,  where  the  cylinder  was  siill  made  to  do  duty  also  as  a 
boiler;  but  in  an  improved  Bteam-punip  invented  about  1700  he  used  it  as  a  diaphragm 
floating  on  the  top  of  tlie  water  in  a  separate  vessel,  or  cylinder,  and  the  steam,  by 
pressing  on  the  top  of  it,  forced  the  water  out  of  the  cylinder  at  the  other  end. 

The  next  great  step  in  advance  waa  majde  about  1705  in  the  "atmospheric"  engine. 
conjointly  invented  by  KewcomM,  Cawley,  and  Savery.  This  machine  held  its  own 
for  nearly  seventy  years,  and  was  vei-y  largely  applied  to  mines,  so  that  it  will  be  worth 
wiiile  to  ^ive  a  somewhat  more  detailed  description  of  it  than  of  the  others. 

In  this  engine,  which  is  showo  in  fig.  1,  Ihe  previous  inventions  of  the  sepaxati^ 
boiler,  and  of  the  cylinder  with  its  movable  steam-tight  piston,  are  utilized,  although  in 
ainew  form.  The  "  beam,"  which  has  ever  since  l^en  used  in  pumping-engines,  waft 
used  for  the  first  time,  and  for  the  first  time  also  the  condensation  of  the  steam  wae 
made  an  instantaneous  process,  instead  of  a  slow  and  gradual  one.  Kevcomen's  engine 
was  ciiiefly  used,  like  all  former  steam-engines,  in  raising  water.  To  one  end  of  a.  bcaw 
moving  on  an  axis  I,  was  attached  the 
rod,  N,  of  the  pump  t>  be  worked;  to 
tha  other,  the  tod,  M,  of  a  piston  P; 
mo.ving  in  a  cylinder  C,  below.  The 
cylinder  was  placed  over  a  boiler  B,  and 
-mas  connectea  with  it  by  a  pipe  provided 
■with  a  stop-cock  V,  to  cut  oC  or  admit 
the  steam.  Suppose  the  pum{Arod  de- 
pressed, and  the  piston  raised  to  the  top 
at  the  cylinder — which  was  effected  by 
weights  suspended  at  the  pump-end  of 
the  beam — the  steam-cock  was  then 
turned  to  cut  off  the  steam,  and  a  dash 
of  cold  water  was  thrown  into  the  cylin- 
der by  turning  a  cock  R,  on  a  water 
pipe  A,  connected  with  a  cistern  C. 
This  condensed  the  steafn  in  the  cylin- 
der, and  caused  a  vacuum  below  the  pis- 
ton, which  was  then  forced  down  by  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  bringir^ 
with  it  the  end  of  llic  beam  to  which  it 
was  attached,  and  raising  the  other 
along  with  the  pump-rod.  The  cock 
was  then  turned  to  admit  fresh  steam 
below  the  piston,  which  was  raised  by 
the  counterpoise;  and  thus  the  motion 
began  anew.  The  opening  and  shutting 
of  the  cocks  was  at  first  performed  by  an 
attendant,  but  subsequently  a  boy  aamed  Humphrey  Potter  (to  save,  it  is  said,  the 
trouble  of  personal  superintendence)  devised  a  system  of  strings  and  levers  by  which 
the  engine  was  made  to  work  its  own  valves.  In  1717  Henry  Beighton.  an  f.R,b., 
invented  a  simpler  and  more  scientific  system  of  "hand-gear,  '  which  rendered  the 
Mgine  completely  self-acting.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  time  that  elapsed  bcfoie 
"Watt's  discoveries  changed  everything,  Smeaton  brought  Newcomen's  engine  to  a  very 
high  degree  of  perfection.  As  the  result  of  study  and  experiment  he  made  many 
improvements  in  it,  in  the  form  of  the  boiler,  the  proportions  of  the  cylinder,  et«.  W 
•was  he,  too,  who  invented  the  eatmraet,  a  very  ingenious  self-acting  valve  arrangement, 
which  Is  still  universally  used  in  Cornish  cpgipes.  It  is  worth  mentioning  that,  m  172S, 
Leopold  invented  an  engine  in  which  steam  of  a  higher  pressure  than  that  of  the  atmoa- 
^ere  was  employed  In  the  cylmd«r,.  \mi>  hW  sngine  possessed  defecU  that  prevented  its 

The  next  essential  improvements  o»  the  steam-engine  were  those  of  Watt,  which 
hegan  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  steam-power.  The  first  and  most  important  improve- 
ment made  by  Watt  was  the  separat»  coadenser,  patented  in  1769.  He  had  observpa 
that  the  jet  of  cold  water  thrown  into  the  cylinder  to  condense  the  steam,  necessarily 
leduced  the  temperature  of  the  cylinder  so  much  that  a  oreat  deal  of  the  steam  flowing 
in  at  each  upward  stroke  of  the  piston  was  condensed  before  the  cj^linder  got  back  the 
heat  abstracted  from  It  by  the  spurt  of  cold  water  used  for  condensing  the  steam  m  the 
cylinder.  The  loss  of  steam  arising  from  this  was  so  great  that  only  about  one-fourth  of 
what  was  admitted  into  the  cylinder  waa  actually  available  as  motive-power.  Watt, 
therefore,  provided  a  separate  vessel  in  which  to  condense  the  steam,  and  which  oouHl 
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be  kept  ctmstantly  in  a  state  of  vacuum,  without  the  loss  which  arose  when  the  eylinder 
itself  was  used  as  a  condenser.  This  device,  which  now  loolcs  simple  enough,  was  the 
greatest  of  Watt's  inventions,  and  fonns  the  foundation  of  his  fame.  His  genius  was 
such  that  in  a  few  years  he  changed  the  steam-engine  from  a  clumsy,  wasteful,  almost 
impracticable  machine  into  a  raacliine  practically  the  same  as  we  now  have.  The  prin- 
cipal improvements  since  his  time  have  been  either  in  matters  relating  to  the  boiler;  in 
details  of  construction  consequent  on  our  increased  facilities,  improved  machinery,  and 
greater  knowledge  of  the  strength  of  materials;  in  the  enlarged  application  of  his  princi- 
ple of  expansive  working;  or  in  tbe  application  of  the  steam-engine  to  the  propulsion  of 
carriages  and  vessels.  His  principal  rnvcntions  were :  1.  The  condensation  of  steain  in 
a  vessel  sepavnte  from  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  avoid  the  cooling  of  the  latter;  3.  The  use 
of  a  pump,  called  an  "  air-pump,"  to  withdraw  the  condensed  water,  and  mixed  steam 
and  air,  from  the  condenser;  3.  To  surround  the  cyliftder  either  with  a  steam-jacket, 
or  with  some  non-conducting' body,  in  order  to  prevent  radiation  of  heat  (these  three, 
with  others,  were  included  in  the  specification  of  1769);  4.  To  use  the  steam  expansively 
in  the  way  explained  further  on  in  tliis  article  (this  was  invented  before  1769,  but  not 
published  till  1783);  and  5.  The  now  universally  used  double-acting  engine,  and  the  con- 
version of  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  beam  into  a  rotary  motion  by  means  of  a 
crank  (both  these  were  invented  before  1778,  the  engine  being  patented  in  1782.  but  the 
crank  having  before  that  date  been  pirated  and  patented  by  another).  In  1784  Watt  also 
patented  and  published  his  parallel  motion,  tfarottle-valv.e,  governor,  and  indicator;  all 
tour  of  which  are  in  substance  still  used. 

It  would  be  inconsistent  with  our  limits  to  enter  into  any  description  of  the  construc- 
tive details  of  steam-engines;  we  can  only  afford  to  ^ive  a  general  notion  of  the  wa^  in 
which  the  motion  is  originated,  and  to  explain  the  chief  principles  on  which  the  motive- 
power  and  economy  of  engines  depend.  We  shall  consider  the  lattfer  first,  and  may  say 
that  tbe  article  Steam  should  be  read  as  an  introduction  to  what  follows,  as  we  must 
Msume  a  familiarity  with  the  statements  there  made. 

The  common  mode  of  employing  steam  in  an  engirfb  is  by  causing  it  to  press  alter- 
nately on  the  two  surfaces  of  a  movable  diapliragm  or  piston  mclosed  m  a  fixed,  steam- 
tight,  cylindrical  box.  In  fl».  2,  A  is  the  piston,  and  B  a 
section  of  the  box.  Tbe  piston,  by  means  of  a  rod  E, 
passing  through  tbe  end  of  the  box,  is  made  to  communi- 
cate motion  to  tbe  rest  of  the  machinery.  The  steam  is 
first  admitted  to  one  end  of  the  cylinder  through  an  open- 
ing D,  and  forces  the  piston  along  to  the  other  end.  The 
current  of  steam  from  the  boiler  is  then  allowed  to  pass 
into  the  other  end  of  the  cylinder  through  the  opening  IC, 
and  forces  the  piston  back  again  to  its  original  position, 
S^-  2.  and  so  on.      But  it  is  obvious  that  while  this  return- 

motion  is  going  on,  the  steam  previously  admitted  at  D 
must  be  allowed  some  exit,  or  the  piston  could  not  be  forced  back.  The  manner  of  this 
exit  constitutes  the  difference  between  the  two  principal  classes  of  engines,  according  as 
the  steam  is  allowed  simply  to  rush  out  into  the  atmosphere,  or  is  conducted  into  a  sepa- 
rate vessel,  and  there  "condensed." 

The  simplest  way  in  which  steam  can  be  used  in  a  cylinder  is  at  the  same  time  the 
most  wasteful.  It  consists  in  filling  each  end  of  the  cylinder  alternately  full  of  steam 
direct  from  the  boiler,  and  having  the  full  boiler  pressure,  and  thus  forcing  the  piston 
along  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  that  in  which  it  would  have  to  be  forced  were  water 
the  fluid  used  instead  of  steam.  We  have  said  this  is  wasteful;  let  us  examine  the 
reasons.  If  we  imagine  the  cylinder  to  have  a  capacity  of  7  cubic  ft.,  then,  if  it  be  filled 
entirely  with  steam  from  the  tx)iler  at  60  lbs.  pressure,  it  will  contain  just  one  pound- 
weight  of  steam.*  The  total  heat  in  this  pound  of  steam,  as  given  in  the  table,  is  equiv- 
alent to  1171  thermal  units. f  When  the  piston  has  reached  the  end  of  its  stroke,  the 
steam  contained  in  the  cylinder  is  thus  in  itself  a  great  storehouse  of  work,  for  each  of 
these  thermal  units  is  equivalent  to  772  "foot-pounds"  of  mechanical  energy.  But 
instead  of  utilizing  this  force,  at  the  moment  when  the  cylinder  is  full  of  steam  the 
one  opening  is  put  into  communication  with  the  boiler,  the  other  opening  with  tbe 
atmosphere,  and  the  steam  immediately  rushes  out  of  the  cylinder,  and  dissipates  its 
contained  energy  through  the  air. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  although  the  steam,  when  allowed  to  go  into  the  atmos- 
phere, is  immediately  reduced  to  the  pressure  corresponding  to  the  temperature  of  the 
air  (which  in  ordinary  cases  would  be  only  a  fraction  of  a  pound  per  square  inch),  still  the 
full  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  itself  will  al  ways  be  acting  on  the  back  of  the  piston  during 
its  stroke;  and  that  therefore,  to  find  the  force  with  which  the  piston  is  being  pushed 
along,  we  must  subtract  that  pressure  from  the  steam-pressure.  On  the  one  side  of  the 
piston  will  be  the  atmosphere  with  its  uniform  pressure  of  nearly  15  lbs.  per  square 

*  These  flf^res  are  near  approximations  oaly,  as  will  Im  seen  from  the  table  in  article  Stum. 

t  A  "  tbennnl  unit "  is  the  quantity  of  h«at  necessary  to  raise,  througb  1°  Pabr.,  the  temperature  of 
a  pound  of  water  at  its  temperaturj  of  max.  density— viz.,  8S.1  Fahr.,  and  miiy  be  considered,  without 
much  error,  as  tbe  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  a  pound  of  water  1°  Fahr.,  at  any  place  on  the 
thermometrlc  scale. 
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inch,  and  on  the  other  side  the  steam  pressure  of  60  pounds.    The  effective  pressure  thus 
will  be  60—15,  or  45  lbs.  per  square  inch  only. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  somewhat  more  economical  case  of  an  engine  in  whicli  the 
steam  is  first  used  as  described  above,  but  afterward,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  pass 
into  the  atmosphere,  is  conducted  through  a  pipe  into  a  closed  vessel,  and  there  con- 
densed. The  process  commonly  called  condensation,  and  associated  with  the  idea  of 
Lquefaction,  consists  in  essence  merely  of  the  subtraction  from  steam  of  a  portion  of  its 
seBfeible'heat.  This  reduction  of  temperature  has  a  double  effect  on  the  steam — first,  the 
liquefaction  of  a  part  of  it;  and  then,  the  reduction  of  the  rest  to  the  pressure  corre- 
sponding to  the  reduced  temperature.  (It  will  be  remembered  that  steam  exists  at  all 
temperatures.)  It  is  not  possible  to  do  one  of  tliese  things  without  the  other,  and  this 
fact  lies  at  Uie  bottom  of  a  correct  conception  of  what  is  called  by  engineers  a  "  vacuum." 
What  is  commonly  called  "  vacuum"  simply  means  pressure  less  than  the  atmospheric 
pressure;  and,  in  the  case  of  steam-engines,  a  vacuum  generally  implies  a  pressure  of 
between  3  and  4  lbs.  per  square  inch — that  is,  from  a  seventh  to  a  fourth  of  the  ordinary 
pressure  of  the  air.  The  most  common  way  of  condensing  steam  is  by  bringing  it  into 
contact  either  with  a  jet  of  cold  water,  or  with  surfaces  kept  continually  cool  by  a  current 
of  water.  In  either  case,  directly  the  steam  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  water,  or 
cooling  surface,  it  transfers  to  it  the  larger  portion  of  its  sensible  heat.  During  this 
process,  the  greater  part  of  the  steam  is  liquefied,  and  the  remainder  retains  only  such  a 
pressure  as  corresponds  to  its  greatly  reduced  temperature. 

The  advantages  possessed  by  a  condensing  over  a  non-condensing  engine  will  now  be 
obvious.  When  the  piston  is  being  forced  from  one  end  of  the  cylinder  by  steam 
entering  through  the  other,  the  force  on  the  back  of  the  piston  resisting  its  motion  in 
that  direction,  instead  of  being  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  is  only  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  condenser,  or  about  1  lb.  per  square  inch.  The  net  effective 
force  is  therefore  60—1,  or  59  lbs.,  instead  of  60—15,  or  45  pounds.  In  actual  practice 
these  figures  would  be  modified,  because,  from  various  causes,  such  a  low  back 
pressure  as  1  or  15  lbs.  above  zero  (in  condensing  and  non-condensing  engines  respec- 
tively) is  never  obtained,  but  the  principle  remains  the  same. 

We  have  supposed  that  our  cylinder,  when  full  of  steam,  contained  just  1  pound- 
weight  at  60  lbs.  pressure.  Let  us  now  find  out  how  much  useful  work  this  pound  of 
steam  has  done  for  us,  and  we  will  then  show  how  the  same  weight  may  be  made  to  do 
a  great  deal  more,  by  utilizing  more  of  its  great  store  of  heat.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
area  of  the  cylinder  is  8  sq.  ft.,  while  its  length  (the  stroke  of  the  piston)  is  3i  feet.  It 
will  thus  have  a  capacity  of  7  cubic  ft.,  as  before  assumed.  In  the  first  case  described, 
we  should  have  a  pressure  of  45  lbs.  per  square  inch  exerted  on  an  area  of  288  sq. 
in.,  through  a  distance  of  SJ  feet.  This  is  equal  to  45,860  foot-pounds  of  work.  In 
the  second  case,  we  have  a  pressure  of  59  lbs.  per  square  inch  on  the  same  area,  and 
tiirough  the  same  distance.  This  is  equal  to  59,473  foot-pounds  of  work,  or  about  ^ 
of  the  total  heat  supplied  by  the  fuel.*  We  may  now  proceed  to  examine  the  way  m 
which  the  same  weight  of  steam,  gp.nerated  by  the  consumption  of  an  identical  weight 
of  fuel,  may  be  made  to  perform  many  times  more  work  by  "  working  expansively." 

One  of  the  properties  possessed  by  steam,  in  common  with  all  other  gases,  is  a  ten- 
dency to  expand  indefinitely.  In  article  Steam  we  mentioned  and  illustrated  the  fact 
that  Its  pressure  varied  nearly  inversely  as  its  volume.  For  simplicity's  sake  we  shall 
here  assume  that  steam  is  a  perfect  gas,  and  follows  Boyle's  law,  the  pressure  varying 
exactly  inversely  as  the  volume.  We  shall  now  describe  the  way  in  which  this  ezpansi 
bility  of  steam  is  taken  advantage  of  by  the  engineer.  If  we  have  a  cylinder  of  the  same 
area  as  before,  but-  of  twice  the  length,  but  only  intend  to  admit  1  lb.  of  steam  into 
it  at  a  time,  it  will  be  necessary,  when  the  piston  has  traveled  8i  ft.  of  its  stroke,  to 
shut  the  entrance  valve,  so  as  to  prevent  more  steam  entering;  l^bis  is  called  "cutting 
off"  the  steam.  The  piston,  however,  still  continues  its  motion  in  the  same  direction  as 
liefore,  propelled  by  the  internal  separative  energy  among  the  particles  of  steam.  But 
as  it  is  pressed  forward,  the  space  occupied  by  the  steam  is  always  increasing,  and  its 
pressure  always  decreasing  in  proportion,  until  at  length,  when  the  piston  has  reached 
the  end  of  its  stroke,  the  steam  occupies  exactly  double  its  ori^nal  volume — viz.,  14 
cubic  ft.,  and  is  reduced  in  pressure  to  half  its  original  pressure — viz.,  to  80  lbs.  per 
square  inch.  We  have  thus,  during  the  first  half  of  the  stroke,  a  constant  pressure  on 
tlie  piston  of  60  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  during  the  second  half  a  pressure  gradually 
decrea.«ing  from  60  to  80  pounds.  The  mean  pressure  during  this  second  half  of  the 
stroke  win  be  found  on  calculation  to  be  almost  exactly  40  pounds.  Let  us  now,  in  the 
same  way  as  before,  see  what  work  we  have  been  able  to  get  out  of  our  pound  of  steam 
by  expanding  it  in  this  way.  In  the  first  half  of  the  stroke  we  have  69,478  foot-pounds 
or  work  exactly  as  before,  and  then  we  have  in  addition  a  mean  pressure  of  40—1,  or  89 
lbs.  per  square  inch,  exerted  over  888  sq.  in.  for  a  distance  of  3}  feet.  This  equals 
89.313  foot-pounds,  making  a  total  of  98,784  foot-pounds  of  work  obtained  from  the 
steam  which  only  gave  us  59,473  before.    The  economy  of  working  expansively,  faow- 

*  For  vimplicity'g  sake,  we  ha  ve  here  assumed  that  the  water  in  the  boiler  has  to  be  raised  from  SS* 
to  29^,  and  evaporated  at  that  temperature.  If  the  water  were  supplied  at  WP,  then  the  work  done 
would  be  about  ^  instead  of  ^  of  the  total  heat. 
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eyer,  goes  mjaqb  f ucther  thaq  tbi^.    K  tlie  cylinder  hfd,  been  fow  tinges  Us.  c^£^al 
length,  and  Ihe  steam  liad  been  cut  off  at  the  same  point  48  before  (wMch  would  then  be 

? quarter  instead  of  h^f  stroke),  vie  should  have  obtained  from  the  1  lb.  of  steam  144,845 
ootrpounda  of  work.  If  we  had  gone  still  further,  and  expanded  the  pound  of  steam 
into  eight  times  its  original  volume,  we  sliould  have  obtained  no  less  than  179,984  foot- 
pounds of  work,  which  is  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  at  first.*  All  modem 
engines  are  worked  more  or  less  on  tills  principle  of  expansion,  and  the,  general  ten- 
dency seems  to  be  every  year  to  adopt  Uighei  initial  pressures,  and  larger  ratios  of 
expansion. 

Having  thus  briefly  sketched  the  history  of  the  steam-eDgine,  and  the  theory  of  its 
action,  we  may  now  proceed  to  some  consideration  of  its  meabaaism.  Fig.  S  represents 
Watt's  "double-acting."  condensing  engine,  which  we  have  already  mentioned.  By 
"double-acting  engine"  we  mean  an  eugme  such  as  whs  sketched  lb  ug.  2,  in  whixJi  tb« 
Steam  acts  on  both  sides  of  the  piston  instead  of  only  on  OQe,  as  in  Kewcomen's  engine. 
Watt's  engine,  though  not  of  the  form  now  genenuly  us^  contains  all  the  parts  now 
considered  essential;  and  we  may  tlierelore  de&cribe  it  before  saying  anything  about 
these  parts  in  detail.  The  steam  from  the  boiler  passes  direct  to  the  valve-chest  v,  which 
is  simply  a  long  l;{ox  attached  to  the  cylinder  a.    In  thi«  diest  aie  placed,  yalvea,  wUid^ 


Fto.8, 

are  90  regulated  as  to  open  QommunH^tioo  betw^n  the  boiler,  cylinder,  and  conoenaeT, 
in  such  a  way  that  when  the  top  oiF  the  cylinder  is  open  to  the  boiler,  the  bottpm  com- 
muuicates  with  the  condenser,  and  vice  veni.  When  the  steam  hits  done  its  work,  it 
passes  out  through  the  bent  pipe  into  th^  condenser/,  where  it  h?  met  by  a  jet  of  watcz 
(not  shown  in  tlie  engraving),  and  condensed,  as  before  explained.  ^  is  a  pump  called 
the  air-pump,  which  continually  draws  away  the  contents  of  the  condenser,  and  dU- 
Qharges  them  into  a  cistern  h,  called  the  hpt-well.  A  amai\  force-pump,  j,  draws  part  oi 
the  water  from  this  cistern,  and  sends  it  back  again  to  the  boiler,  Uiere  to  be  reconverted 
into  steam,  while  the  rest  of  the  wat^r  is  allowed  to  run  to  waste.  A  suciion-pump  i. 
supplies  water  to  the  large  tank  round  the  condenser,  and  also  foif  the  condensing  jetl 
Inside  the  cylinder  ure  the  piston  and  the  rod  (called  the  piston-rod)  connecttfig  it  with 
the  beam  bb.  In  Newcoraen's  engine,  the  rod  had  only  to  pull  tb^  beani  down  and  opt 
to  push  it  up;  it  could,  therefore,  b«  coiinected  to  it  by  a  cb^in,  as  shown  in  fig.  1.  lo 
tlte  double-acting  engine,  the  pistoipi-Tod  !«  required  botb  to  pull  and  to  push  the  benm, 
«o  that  the  chain  is  no  longer  admissibly  }t  is  obvious  that  as  the  head  of  tbe  rod  mvwt 
Viove  in  a  straight  line,  while  every  point  in  the  beam  d^cribes  ab  arc  of  a  circle,  the 
two  cannot  be  rigidly  connected.  Watt  invented  the  arrangement  of  rods  shown  in 
ig.  1,  by  which  the  piston-rod  head  is  always  guided  in  a  straight  line,  while  tl^  end 
ciQifi  beam  is  left  free  to  pvirsue  its  p'v^n  coiu^.    'This  k  called  a  "parallel  mbUon." 


*  In  actual  working,  owing  to  vt^rlouB  causes— such  as  imperfect  action  of  the  yalve»,  tmdiation  from 
the  cylinder,  bod  TE^;auoii  etc.— the  work  obtained  from  the  steam  Is  not  more  than  M  to  .not  that 
Ctren  ia  thi*para(;rsph. 
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Tlie  end  of  the  <>eam  furthest  from  tbe  cylinder  la  connected  by  a  rod  ee,  called  a  con- 
necting-rod, to  the  crank  2,  which  is  firmly  fixed  on  the  shaft;  and  by  this  means  the 
reciprocatins  motion  of  the  beam  is  converted  into  the  rotary  motion  of  the  "erank- 
shaft"  r.    The  governor  »»,  and  the  fly-wheel  ee,  will  be  explained  further  on. 

The  cylinder  and  its  pitton  arc  both  made  of  cast-iron.  The  former  is  very  accurately 
bored  in  a  lathe,  and  ought  always  to  be  covered  outside  with  non-conducting  material 
to  prevent  radiation  of  heat.  It  is  frequently  inclosed  in  another  cylinder,  und  the 
annular  space,  or  "jacket"  between  them  filled  with  steam  from  the  boiler,  principally 
with  the  object  of  preventing  liquefaction  in  the  cylinder,  which  is  fatal  to  etonomical 
working.    The  opening^  for  the  entrance  or  discbarge  of  the  steam  are  called  portt. 

The  volte  or  valves  which  regulate  the  admission  of  steam  to  the  cylinder  Vary  very 
much  In  construction  and  design.  In  ordinary  engines  one  valve,  called  a  sUde-naiee, 
does  the  whole  work  for  eacli  cylinder  in  a  way  which  we  shall  explain  by  the  aid  of 
fig.  3.  This  figure  shows  the  valve  in  two  positions — namely,  those  corresponding  to  the 
times  when  the  piston  is  at  the  middle  of  its  stroke,  going 
in  the  two  difffirent  directions — c  and  d  are  the  ports;  b  is 
the  "exhaust  port,"  or  opening  through  which  the  steam 
parses  to  the  eondensfer;  and  a  Is  the  slide-valve  working 
inside  the  steam-chest  (not  shown).  The  sketch  to  the  left 
shows  the  position  of  the  valve  when  the  piston  is  moving 
upward.  The  ilteam  enters  tbe  cylinder  through  d,  as 
shown  by  the  arrows,  while  the  steam  in  the  other  end  is 
free  to  msh  out  by  e,  under  the  valve,  and  through  6  into  " 
the  condenser.  By  the  time  the  piston  has  reached  the 
same  position,  going  in  the  opposite  direction,  ttie  valve  is 
in  the  position  shown  in  the  right-hand  sketch,  and  the 
motion  of  the  steam  is  exactly  reversed.  When  it  is  de- 
sired to  "cut  o9"  tbe  steam  earlier  than  half-stroke,  a 
separate  valve,  called  an  expansion  valve  (of  which  there  are 
innumerable  varieties)  is  generally  used.  The  rod  to  which 
the  piston  is  attached  is  called  the  piston-rod,  and  tbe  rod 
which  actually  drives  the  crank   the  connecting-rod.     In  Fk».  <• 

Watt's  engine,  and  similar  machines,  these  are  connected  to  opposite  ends  of  a  beam,  but 
in  the  common  type  of  engine  the  two  rods  are  directly  attached. 

Tbefly-ioheelia  a  large  wheel  flxed  on  thu  ciank  shaft,  and  having  a  very  heavy  rim. 
As  it  revolves,  this  contains,  stored  up  in  itself,  a  great  quantity  of  energy,  and  so 
equalizes  tbe  motion  of  the  shaft,  and,  by  restoring  some  of  the  energy,  enables  the 
engine  to  pass  the  "  dead-points,"  or  points  at  which  the  connecting-rod  and  crank  are 
in  a  line. 

Tbe  condenser  is  simply  a  cnst-iron  box  of  any  convenient  shape.  The  water  for  con- 
densing the  steam  is  introduced  into  it  in  a  jet  in  such  a  way  that  its  particles  mix  with 
the  steam  at  once  on  entering,  and  condense  it  almost  instantaneously. 

The  gobemor  is  an  ingenious  application  by  Watt  of  mechanism  long  used  in  water- 
mills.  Its  object  is  to  make  the  engine  to  a  great  extent  regulate  its  own  speed,  so  that 
It  shall  neither  be  pulled  up  altogether  by  a  sadden  increase  of  load,  nor  "race"  when 
any  part  of  its  load  is  suddenly  removed.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  spindle  or  upright 
rod,  with  a  pully,  by  which  it  is  caused  to  revolve,  flxed  on  it.  Two  levers  are  pivoted 
on  a  pin  near  the  top  of  the  spindle,  and  at  the  lower  end  of  each  is  fixed  a  heavy  cast- 
iron  ball.  When  the  engine  is  running  at  its  proper  speed,  the  balls  revolve  with  the 
spindle  in  the  position  shown;  but  if  that  speed  be  increased,  the  centrifugal  force  causes 
tiiem  to  fly  outward,  and  cortseCiuently  upward;  and  conversely,  if  it  be  decreased, 
they  fall  downward  toward  the  center.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  spindle  is  a  system  of 
ievers,  by  which  the  raising  of  tbe  b^ls  tends  to  close,  and  their  lowering  to  o[>en,  the 
thrtytSi^aitve.  This  valve  is  simply  a  disk  of  metal  placed  in  the  steam-pipe  near  the  cyl- 
inder. The  further,  therefore,  it  is  opened,  the  greater  the  amount  of  steam  admitted 
to  the  cylinder,  and  trice  tertd,  and  so  the  tendency  of  the  engine  to  alter  its  speed  arising 
from  causes  extraneous  to  itself,  is  just  balanced  by  the  alteration  made  in  the  amount 
of  steam  admitted  through  the  throttle-valve.  In  Order  that  economy  as  well  as  regu- 
larity of  working  may  be  attained,  the  governor  should,  however,  be  so  arranged  as  to 
control  tbe  "cntroS"  instead  of  throttling  the  steam. 

The  "Cornish"  engine,  so  called  from  the  fact  that  It  is  principally  used  in  the  Cor- 
nish mines,  resembles  Watt's  engine  in  general  appearance.  Like  Newcomen's  engine, 
it  is  used  exclasively  for  pumping,  and  has  no  rotary  motion,  and  it  is  virtoally  single- 
acting;  but  unlike  his,  the  steam  pressure,  and  not  that  of  the  atmosphere,  actually  does 
the  work.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  why  Cornish  engines  have  remained  so  long  in  their 
original  form.  They  are  economical  of  fuel,  owing  to  the  great  expansion  used,  but 
the  teme  expansion  could  also  be  Used  with  many  other  forms  of  engine.  They  are  very 
costly,  and  extremely  heavy  and  unwieldy,  and  it  seems  probable  that  it  is  only  preju- 
dice i^hich  stands  in  the  way  of  their  being  snperteded  by  small  engines  running  at  high 
speeds,  which  would  do  the  same  work  as  economically,  and  with  a  miicb  smaller  outlly 
in  lUst  cost. 

Bagbids  in  which  the  pUton-rod  and  connecting-rod  an  direotiy  attached  ara  called 
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direet-aeUng  engines,  of  which  the  horizontal  engine  is  the  most  common  type,  and  for 
all  ordinary  purposes  is  rapidly  superseding  every  other  form  of  stationary  engine.  It 
possesses  the  merits  of  havmg  great  simplicity  and  few  worliing  parts,  and  of  all  these 
parts  being  easily  accessible  to  the  engine-driver;  and  at  the  same  time  any  required 
degree  of  economical  working  can  be  obtained  in  it  as  well  as  in  any  other  form.  It 
was  for  a  longtime  only  used  as  a  non-condensing  (or  so-called  "high-pressure")  engine, 
but  is  now  generally  made  with  a  condenser  atlaciied. 

Two  other  forms  of  direct-acting  engines  have  been  much  used  in  their  day,  but  are 
now  being  rapidly  abandoned  except  under  special  circumstances;  these  are  called 
respectively  the  "oscillating"  and  the  "trunt"  engine.  Ih  the  former  (which  has 
rarely  been  used  except  for  marine  engines),  the  crauk-shaft  is  atx)ve  the  cylinder,  the 
piston-rod  head  is  attached  to  the  crank-pin,  and  the  connecting-rod  is  dispensed  with 
by  allowing  the  cylinder  to  oscillate  on  large  hollow  centers  called  trunnions,  and  so  to 
adapt  itself  to  the' various  positions  of  the  crank-pin.  In  the  "  trunk"  engine,  the  piston- 
rod  becomes  a  hollow  cylinder  or  trunk,  large  enough  to  allow  the  connecting-rod  to 
vibrate  inside  it.  The  latter  is  than  attached  at  one  end  to  the  crank-pin  as  usual,  and 
at  the  other  to  a  pin  fixed  in  the  piston. 

An  immense  amount  of  ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  devising  engines  in  which 
the  rotary  motion  of  the  shaft  is  obtained  direeHy  from  the  piston  without  the  interven- 
tion of  reciprocating  parts.  These  machines  are  called  rotary  engines;  they  have  never 
come  into  general  use,  and  most  of  them  have  been  defective  in  construction,  as  well  as 
founded  on  a  dynamical  misconception. 

In  ItKomotite  engines  it  is  necessary  that  the  whole  machinery  should  be  compressed 
into  the  smallest  possible  bulk,  and  this  necessity  is  the  cause  of  their  principal  pecul- 
iarities.   The  engine  itself  is  much  the  same  as  an  ordinary  horizontal  engine,  and  has 


Fia.  B. 

two  cylinders  placed  side  by  side  near  the  front  of  the  locomotive.  These  cylinden 
are  sometimes  placed  inside  the  main  framing,  which  runs  the  whole  leng;th  of  the 
engine,  and  sometimes  outside  it,  each  plan  having  certain  advantages.  Fig.  5  is  »n 
outline  section  of  an  "inside  cylinder"  goods  locomotive  belonging  to  the  Midland 
railway  company.  At  the  back  of  the  locomotive  is  the  fire-box  a  the  bottom  of  which 
is  formed  by  the  grate  b.  Fuel  is  introduced  by  the  door  c.  The  fire-box  is  inclosed 
in  a  casing  d,  and  the  space  between  is  filled  with  water.  This  space  communicates 
freely  with  the  barrel  ee  of  the  boiler,  a  long  wrought-iron  cylinder.  From  the  back  of 
the  nre-boz  numerous  small  tubes  traverse  the  boiler  (through  the  water)  to  the  smnke- 
box/,  and  conduct  the  products  of  combustion  to  the  chifaney  g.  The  steam  pipe  k  is 
led  away  from  near  the  top  of  the  dome  h,  and  fitted  with  a  regulator  valve  /.  At  m 
are  a  pair  of  spring  safety-valves.  Both  cylinders  discharge  their  steam  through  the 
vertical  blast-pipe  p,  and  by  this  means  a  suflScient  draught  is  caused,  notwithstanding 
the  small  height  of  the  chimney.  The  cylinders  r  are  plaoed  in  the  bottom  of  the  smoke- 
box,  and  partly  inclosed  in  It. 

In  all  marine  engines,  except  the  very  smallest,  two  cylinders  are  used,  working 
cranks  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  so  as  to  equalize  the  motion  as  far  as  possible,  it 
being  almost  impossible  to  use  a  fly-wheel  of  sufficient  weight  for  that  purpose  on  board 
ship.  In  vessels  of  war,  where  ft  is  essential  that  all  the  machinery  should  be  kept 
below  the  water-line,  horizontal  engines  are  used,  often  of  the  "trunli"  type.  In  mer- 
chant vessels,  however,  and  in  all  cases  where  there  is  no  necessity  for  me  macliinery 
being  kept  low  down  in  the  ship,  the  form  known  as  the  "steam-hammer"  engine,  or 
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Bome  modification  or  it,  is  now  almost  uniTereall^  adopted.  Tliese  en^nes  derive  their 
name  from  their  resemblance  (in  their  earlier  designs)  to  Mr,  Nasmyth's  steam-hammer, 
the  form  of  which  seems  to  have  suggested  their  arrangement.  They  are  direct  acting, 
but  the  cylinders  are  inverted,  and  placed  right  above  Uie  propeller  shaft. 

The  two  greatest  improvements  in  the  modern  steam-engine — the  surface  eondenier 
and  the  eompound  engine — have  been  brought  to  perTection  chiefly  In  connection  with 
marine  en^nes,  and  we  may  therefore  mention  them  here.  In  the  surface-condenser, 
the  steam  is  condensed  by  contact  with  the  surface  of  a  great  number  of  small  tubes, 
through  which  a  current  of  cold  sea  water  is  kept  constantly  flowing.  By  this  means 
the  condensing  water  and  the  condensed  are  kept  separate,  the  former  being  returned 
to  the  sea,  and  the  latter  only  sent  into  the  hot-well.  The  boiler,  therefore,  is  continu- 
ally fed  with  distilled  water,  and  the  wasteful  process  of  "blowing  off,"  to  get  rid  of 
the  nnvaporizabie  matter  which  would  otherwise  be  deposited  in  tlie  boiler,  is  rendered 
unnecessary. 

In  "  compound''  engines,  the  two  cylinders  are  of  unequal  size — the  larger,  called 
the  low  pressure  cylinder,  having  from  three  to  four  times  tlie  capacity  of  the  smaller  or 
high-pressure  cylinder.  The  steam  from  the  boiler  is  admitted  into  the  latter  in  the 
usual  way,  and  cut  off  generally  at  from  (  to  |  of  the  stroke;  and  after  doing  its  work 
there,  it  is  conducted  to  the  large  cylinder,  where  its  reduced  pressure,  by  acting  on  an 
increased  area,  does  as  much  work  as  in  the  other  cylinder,  and  tlience  to  the  condenser. 
This  system  of  engine  has  several  notable  advantnges — among  which  are  that  the  inter- 
nal stresses  are  more  uniform  than  in  ordinary  engines;  that  leakage  past  the  piston 
becomes  of  less  importance;  and  that  for  any  given  la7-ge  measure  of  expansion,  the 
mechanism  of  the  engine  is  much  more  simple  and  less  liable  to  get  out  of  order  than 
for  the  same  degree  of  expansion  carried  out  independently  in  two  cylinders. 

The  Work  Dime  by  Steam-engine*. — This  is  estimated  in  two  ways — as  horse-poteer,  and 
as  duty,  and  the  first  expression  includes  two  tilings — nominal  and  indicated  horse 
power.  Thirty- three  thousand  foot-pounds  of  work  done  per  minute  is  called  one  horse- 
power, this  being  considered  by  Watt  as  the  maximum  force  which  a  strong  horse  could 
exert.  The  nominal  horse -power  of  an  engine  has  long  ceased  to  be  any  expression  of 
the  actual  power  it  exerts:  it  is  only  used  as  a  kind  of  commercial  standard  (a  very  defi- 
cient one)  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  engines,  and  is  generally  made  to  depend  entirely 
on  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder. 

The  indicated  horse-power  is  the  most  useful  measure  we  have  of  the  work  done  by 
an  engine.  It  expresses,  however,  the  total  work  done  by  the  steam  on  the  piston,  and 
does  not  show  at  all  what  proportion  of  that  work  has  to  be  expended  in  overcoming 
the  friction  of  the  engine  itseli.  It  is  ascertained  by  the  use  of  a  little  machine  called  an 
"  indicator,"  devised  by  Watt,  and  since  his  time  greatly  improved,  especially  by  Mr. 
Richards. 

By  taking  the  mean  pressure  per  square  inch  on  the  piston  throughout  the  stroke 
(deduced  from  the  indicator  card),  and  multiplying  it  by  tbeareaof  the  piston,  and  by  the 
number  of  feet  passed  through  by  it  in  a  minute,  we  should  find  the  number  of  foot- 
pounds of  work  done  by  the  engine  per  minute;  and  (bis,  divided  by  38,000,  would  give 
the  indicated  horse-power.  , 

"  Duty"  is  a  measure  of  power  used  only  for  pumping  engines,  and  differs  from 
horse-power  in  being  entirely  independent  of  time.  It  is  the  number  of  foot-pounds  of 
net  work  resulting  from  the  consumption  of  a  given  quantity  of  coal,  usually  either  a 
bushel  of  94  lbs.  or  a  hundred  weight  At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  maximum 
duty  that  had  been  attained  by  any  Cornish  engine  was  20  millions  of  foot-pounds  per  cwt. 
of  coal,  but  uz  times  that  duty  has  since  been  occssionally  obtained.  In  these  engines, 
it  is  the  actual  net  work  done  which  is  taken  into  account;  the  duty  would  be  20  or  29 
per  cent  greater  if  the  total  load  on  the  steam-piston  had  been  considered  instead. 

For  engines  whose  power  can  only  be  measured  by  the  indicator,  the  standard  of 
economy  is  the  number  of  lbs.  of  fuel  used  per  hour  per  indicated  horse-power.  In  fac- 
tories wuere  "dross"  is  used  as  fuel,  with  horizontal  engines  and  Cornish  boilers,  and 
where  no  means  are  taken  to  insure  economy,  we  have  known  15  to  20  lbs  of  fuel  burned 
per  indicated  horse-power  per  hour.  In  marine  engines  and  other  cases  where  the  best 
coal  only  is  used,  and  where  high  pressures,  surface  condensation,  and  compound  cylin- 
ders are  employed,  the  consumption  of  fuel  is  often  as  low  as  2  pounds. 

The  theory  of  a  "perfect  neat-engine,"  which  should  return  in  mechanical  work 
(see  Force)  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  the  heat  supplied  to  it,  is  considered  under 
THEaMODTifAMics.  For  other  points,  see  articles  Boiler,  Safety  Valve,  and  Screw 
Propeller,  as  well  as  Steam,  also  the  articles  Steam- Engine  and  Maritime  Com- 
VETANCE  in  Information  for  tiu  PeopU.  For  advanced  students,  prof.  Rankin's  Steam- 
Engine  ((Jriffln)  is  the  best,  with  Mr.  Cotterill's  excellent  Note*  on  the  Theory  of  the 
Bbutm-Engine  (Spon.) 

BIXAX-HAHlfEB,  The,  has  doubtlesslv  contributed  more  than  any  other  mechanical 
invention  of  modem  times  in  developing  the  wonderful  resources  of  tlie  iron  trade,  and 
Is  still  looked  upon  as  a  marvel  of  engineering  skill  and  ability.  The  fii°st  idea  of  a 
Bteam-hammer  appears  to  belonjsr  to  James  Watt,  the  great  father  of  engineers,  and  was 
patented  by  iiim  in  1784.    In  1806,  a  William  Deverell,  described  as  "an  engineer  of 
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Surry,"  also  took  out  a  patent  for  a  eteam-hammer;  but  .In  neither  case  does  it  appear 
tbat  steam-lmmmers  were  actually  constructed.  From  tliis  time  till  1837,  tlie  idea  seems 
to  have  been  entirely  lost  siylit  of,  when  it  waaagivintakenupby  Mr.  James  Nasmyth,  of 
the  Bridgewater  foundry,  Pa'tricroft,  near  Manchester,  as  the  result  of  an  application  made 
to  him  by  Mr.  Fi-ancis  Humphreys,  engineer  to  the  Great  Western  Steamship  company, 
who  had  been  uuuble  to  induce  any  forge-master  to  undertake  the  forgings  required  for 
the  paddle-shafts  of  the  Oreat  Britain  steamship,  then  in  course  of  couslruction.  Mr. 
Nasmyth  sent  a  sketch  of  his  hammer  plan  to  Mr.  Humphreys,  who,  along  with  Mr. 
Brunei  and  others,  heartily  approved  of  the  scheme,  but  in  consequence  of  an  alteration 
bein^  made  in  the  propelhng  arrangement  of  the  great  ship,  the  paddle-shaft  was  not 
required,  and  the  hammer  was  not  then  constructed.  Tlie  scheme  was  offered  to  many 
of  the  large  for^o-masters  and  engineers;  but  while  all  seemed  to  admire  the  idea,  they 
failed  to  appreciiite  its  value  and  importance,  and  the  hammer  remained  a  mere  edceten 
in  Mr.  Nasmvtii's  "scheme-book"  till  1843,  when,  iu  December  of  that  year,  Mr.  Ni»». 
myth  securedT  a  patent  for  his  inventiou,  and  the  first  steam-hammer  was  made  in  accord- 
ance  with  his  plan  at  the  Bridgewater  foundry  early  in  1843,  but  although  considered 
by  some  as  an  improvement  upon  the  old  "  helves"  hitherto  used  for  forging  puiposes, 
it  was  very  far  from  being  a  perfect  or  even  a  marketable  tool.  The  hammer  wag 
worked  by  means  of  an  ordinary  sliJe-valvo  and  a  long  lever,  requiring  great  labor 
and  constant  attention  in  order  to  give  the  blow  required ;  so  that  some  contrivance 
was  necessary,  capable  of  adjustment,  in  order  to  have  complete  command  over  the 
power  of  the  blow,  and  that,  the  instant  the  blow  was  struck,  the  block  should  rise 
a^n,  80  that  not  only  no  loss  of  time  should  ensue,  but  that  the  heat  in  the  mass  of 
iron  on  the  anvil  might  not  be  reduced  or  carried  off  by  the  cold  face  of  the  block.  The 
peculiar  difficulty  of  securing  a  true  automatic  arrangement  will  be  seen  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  instant  of  percussion  must  vary  with  almost  every  blow  that  is  struck;  ' 
for  the  piece  on  theanVil  becomes  thinner  and  thinner  by  each  succeeding  blow,  and  in 
flat  bars  a  blow  is  first  given  on  the  flat  side,  and  then  on  the  edge,  tlie  difference  in  Sie 
fall  of  the  hammer  in  the  two  cases  being  oftentimes  several  inches;  andfurtliflr,  that 
the  hammer  must  be  under  perfect  control  at  all  times. 

Mr.  Nasmyth,  after  many  and  protracted  trials,  failed  to  produce  the  motion  re- 
quired, and,  as  a  consequence,  the  whole  hammer  scheme  was  on  the  point  of  being 
abandoned.  In  this  dilemma,  and  during  Mr.  Nasmyth's  absence  from  the  works,  bis 
partner,  Mr.  Qnskell,  applied  to  their  engineering  manager,  Mr.  Robert  Wilson,  who 
afterward  became  managing  partner  and  successor  to  Mr.  Nasmyth,  to  endeavor  to  solve 
the  pr'>blem  which  had  hitherto  baffled  the  skill  of  Mr.  Nasymtb.  Mr.  Wilsoa  took 
tlie  matter  in  hand,  and  in  little  more  than  a  week,  a  motion  was  invented  and  attached 
to  a  hammer  upon  which  former  experiments  had  b^en  made,  and  was  at  once  found  to 
answer  most  admirably  every  condition  required.  Under  the  influence  of  this  very 
beautiful  mechanical  motion  every  variety  of  blow  could  be  given,  from  the  gentlest 
tap  to  the  heaviest  blow  within  the  compass  of  the  hammer,  and  that,  too,  perfectly 
self-acting  in  everv  respect,  the  long  lever  and  the  hard  work  before  referred  to  being 
now  entirely  banished.  By  simply  altering  the  position  of  the  tappet  lever  by  means  of 
two  screws,  a  blow  of  the  exact  force  required  could  be  produced  and  continued  sn  long 
as  steam  was  supplied.  So  completely  was  the  hammer  now  under  control,  that  It  be- 
came a  favorite  amusement  to  place  a  wine-glass  containing  an  eji^  upon  the  anvil,  and 
let  the  block  descend  upon  it  with  its  quick  motion ;  ana  so  nice  was  its  adjustment, 
^nd  so  delicate  its  mectianism,  that  the  great  block,  weighing  perhaps  several  tons, 
could  be  heard  playing  tap,  tap,  upon  the  egg  without  even  wicking  the  shell,  when,  at 
a  signal  to  the  man  in  charee,  down  would  come  the  great  mass,  and  the  egg  and  glass 
would  be  apparently,  as  Walter  Savage  Landor  has  it,  "  blasted  into  space."  On 
Aug.  18, 1843,  the  first  hammer  was  delivered  to  Messrs.  Hird,  Dawson,  and  Hardy 
of  the  Low  Moor  iron  works,  near  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  and  gave  such  satisfac- 
tion, that  orders  for  this  remarkable  tool  began  to  flow  in  from  all  parts  of  the  couotiy. 
The  hammer  remained  in  this  condition,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  minor  detain, 
from  1843  to  1853,  when  Mr.  Wilson  (who  in  the  interim  had  removed  to  the  Low  Moor 
iron-works)  invented,  patented,  and  applied  to  the  hammers  at  Low  Moor  and  elsewhere 
what  is  called  the  "  circular  balanced  valve."  The  Praetieal  Meelianufs  Jmrtial  for 
1866,  vol.  viii.,  p.  174,  in  an  article  on  this  invention,  says:  "The  wonders  of  Mr. 
Nasmyth's  invention,  the  steam-hammer,  have  Just  received  new  luster  at  tbe  hands  of 
Mr.  Wilson,  to  whom  belongs  a  large  portion  of  the  credit  attaching  to  the  early  prac- 
tical development  of  the  beautiful  automatic  action  of  this  invaluable  tool.  The  special 
feature  which  Mr.  Wilson  has  introduced  is  his  balanced-pressure  cylindrical  velxe.  sev- 
eral modifications  of  which  we  noticed  in  our  pages  of  June  and  July  last  year.  Ham- 
mers divested  of  all  self-acting  apparatus  'whatever,  and  fitted  merely  with  a  hand- 
geared  valve  of  this  kind,  exhibit  an  immensely  improved  action,  enabling  the  workman 
to  obtain  the  exact  kind  of  blow  he  wants  under  all"  circumstances.  This  adjustment 
of  the  hammering  force  is  attained  just  as  effectually  as  with  the  simple  band-hammer 
of  the  smith,  one  stroke  giving  perhaps  a  mere  touching  tap,  and  the  next  a  blow  of  the 
highest  intensity. " 

In  July,  1836,  Mr.  Wilson  returned  to  the  Bridgewater  foundry  as  managing  partnN 
in  the  firm  of  James  Nasmyth  and  company,  and  in  September  following  obtuned  a  pa- 
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tent  for  a  balaneed  *Ude-«ilve,  and  at  once  arranged  to  apply  his  invention  to  all  hannnera 
Bubaequently  to  be  made  there,  which  arranj^ment  continues  in  operation,  to  the  present 
time.  His  balanced  slide-Talve,  by  a  moat  mgenioua  arrangement,  allows  the  Talre,  as 
it  were,  to  float  in  an  atmosphere  of  steam  pressing  equally  upon  it  on  every  side,  en- 
tirely doing  away  with  all  superincumbent  pressure  upon  the  valve,  no  mutter  what  the 
pressure  in  the  boiler  may  he.  The  great  advantage  of  this  invention  will  be  apparent 
when  it  is  stated  that  hammers  are  now  made  of  such  a  size,  Uiat,  ji  the  valve  were  not 
luilanced,  a  small  steam  engine  would  be  required  to  move  it. 

In  June,  1861,  Mr.  Wilson  patented  and  introduced  another  very  important  im- 
provement, popularly  known  as  the  doubl«-aeting  hand-gear  motion.  By  this  arrange- 
.  mcnt,  the  steam  is  admitted  as  before  to  raiM  the  piston,  and  wiien  it  has  attained  Uie 
I, required  elevation,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  about  to  descend,  by  slightly  in- 
[creasing  the  travel  of  the  band-lever  (more  than  when  worldng  single-acting),  the  steam 
is  admitted  into  the  cylinder  alxtve  the  piston,  which  accelerates  and  increases  the  in- 
tensity of  tlie  falling  blow  and  the  consequent  capacity  of  the  hammer;  so  much  so,  that 
that  which  had  hitherto  l)een  described  as  a  five-ton  hammer  is  by  this  double-actiun 
arrangement  increased  to  at  least  a  12^  or  15  ton  one. 

In  1862,  Mr.  Wilson  designed  and  constructed  a  small  hammer  suitable  for  tUtinf 
steel,  fitted  with  the  Iialance-valve,  double  acting,  and  with  an  entirely  new  sea- 
acting  motion  (much  less  complicated  than  the  original  one)  capable  of  strking  jnt 
hundred  blows  per  minute.  There  are  many  patents  for  this  kind  of  hammer,  which  is 
now  very  largely  used  in  the  forging  of  steel. 

One  of  the  largest  steam-hammers  yet  constructed  is  at  Perm  (a  town  in  the  n.e.  ol 
Russia),  and  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  large  cast-steel  guns.  It  is  a  50-ton  ham- 
mer, made  double-acting  in  the  way  above  mentioned,  so  as  ta  be  equal  to  a  100-ton 
single-acting  one.  Its  anvil-block  is  the  largest  casting  ever  made,  weighing  oonr 
sidernbly  more  than  SCO  tons.  It  was  cast  in  its  place,  but  upside  down,  engines  being 
erected  to  turn  it  over  when  finished.  The  metal  was  melted  in  14  furnaces,  for  which 
the  blast  was  provided  by  three  large  blowing-engines,  all  three  being  especiallv  fitted 
up  for  the  purpose.  It  was  several  months  before  the  casting  was  cool  enough  to  bs 
uncovered  and  turned  over. 

STEAM-HEATIKQ.    See  Wabuisg  akd  YsNTiLATioir. 

STSAK-SATIGATIOK.  When  once  steam  was  known  as  a  moving  powen  its  ap- 
plication to  navigation  was  obvlotn  enough;  it  was  even  to  this  purpose,  that  the  first 
attempt  was  made  to  apply  it  at  all — tliat  of  Kasco  de  Garay — namely,  in  the  harbor  of 
Barcelona  in  154S:  Bee  HTEAX-ENontK.  The  only  surprising  thing  is,  that  80  veai* 
should  have  elapsed — between  1777,  when  the  steam-engine  bad  become  in  Watt's 
hands  an  efficient  power  for  other  purposes,  and  1807,  the  date  of  Fulton's  first  voyags 
— before  a  really  serviceable  steam-vessel  was  produced.  The  connecting  link  seems  t» 
be  the  use  of  revolving-paddles  instead  of  oars.  Wheel-boats  propelled  by  oxen,  horsesi 
or  men  were  known  to  the  Romans,  and  were  used  for  ferry-boats  in  modem  times; 
Borne  experiments  with  this  mode  of  propulsion  made  by  Mr.  Miller  of  Edinburgh, 
suggested  to  his  friend  Mr.  Taylor  the  application  of  steam  as  the  moving  power,  and 
led  to  the  most  decided  step  in  the  discovery  of  steam-navigation  previous  to  the  final 
success  of  Fulton. 

As  early  as  1786  Jonathan  Hulls  had  taken  out  a  patent  for  a  tow-boat  to  be  pro- 
pelled by  a  paddle-wheel  set  in  motion  by  a  sort  of  steam-engine.  The  project  appears 
never  to  have  been  executed.  Besides  some  experiments  on  the  Seine  by  comte  d'Auxiron 
in  1774,  and  Perler  in  1775,  the  marquis  de  Jouffroy  constructed  a  steamboat  of  con- 
siderable size  in  1782  which  navigated  the  Sadne  for  some  time;  it  was  deficient,  how- 
ever, in  power.  In  America  experiments  began  to  Ix!  made  about  1788  by  Fitch  and 
Rumsey.  Fitch  launched  a  pnddle  steamboat  in  1788  which  moved  at  the  rate  of  4  m. 
an  hour;  Imt  before  proceeding  far  the  boiler  burst.  Rumsey  proposed  to  propel  the 
vessel  by  making  a  stream  of  water  issue  with  force  from  the  stem;  his  attempt  roiled. 

The  next  important  experiment  was  the  one  above  alluded  to,  by  Messrs.  Miller  and 
Taylor.  It  took  place  on  a  small  lake  on  Mr.  Miller's  estate  of  Dalswinton  in  Dumfries- 
shire. A  small  engine  having  4-in.  cylinders  of  brass  wa.9  prepared,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Taylor,  tutor  in  Mr.  Miller's  family,  and  Mr.  Symin^on,  an  ingenious 
mechanic,  and  fitted  on  board  a  double  boat,  with  a  paddle-wlieel  in  the  interspace. 
The  trial  took  place  amid  a  concourse  of  hundreds  on  Oct.  14,  1788,  and  with  perfect 
success.  Kext  year  Mr.  Miller  bad  larger  engines  fitted  into  a  vessel,  and  tried  on  Uie 
Forth  and  Clyde  canal,  when  the  vessel  moved  at  the  rate  of  7  m.  an  hour.  Partly 
from  caprice,  partlv  from  derangement  of  his  affairs,  Mr.  Miller  was  diverted  from  pur- 
suing  the  matter  further.  But  in  1801  Mr.  Symington  took  out  a  patent  for  the  con- 
struction of  steamboats,  and  in  1803  huWitha'Chanotte  Dundas,  to  tow  vessels  on  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  canaL  The  success  seems  to  have  been  complete,  excepting  in  one 
respect,  that  the  agitation  of  the  water  by  the  paddles  was  found  to  wash  down  the 
banks  in  an  alarming  manner.  The  use  of  the  vessel  was  therefore  given  up,  and  it  lay 
At  Lock  Sixteen  for  many  years. 

In  the  meanwhile,  attempts  had  been  making  at  steam-navi^tion  in  America  l^ 
Btevens,  Livingston,  and  others.    Robert  Fulton,  another  American,  had  thou£bt  <>f 
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Steam  as  a  motive-power  for  Tessela  as  early  as  1798.  Traveling  into  Scotland  be  Tinted 
the  unfortunate  Charlotte  JhindM,  and  obtaiaed  drawings  of  the  machinery.  Betum- 
ing  to  America  with  one  of  Boultou  and  Watt's  engiaes  of  20  horse-power,  he,  in  con- 
junction with  Livingston,  built  a  vessel  called  the  Clermont,  at  New  York,  and  in  1807 
made  the  first  really  successful  voyage  by  steatn  from  New  York  to  Albany,  up  tlie 
Hudson.  The  vessel  sailed  110  m.  in  24  hours,  against  stream  and  wind.  Fultou  lias 
thus  indisputably  the  honor  of  hiiving  first  proved  ti<e  ]iracticul  utility  of  steam-naviga- 
tion. Yet  nothing^  but  perseverance  s^ms  to  have  been  wantiuf  to  crown  the  experi- 
ments of  Miller,  Taylor,  and  Bymington  with  equal  success.  Four  vears  later,  1811, 
Henry  Bcli  of  Glasgow,  who  had  witueescd  the  experiments  on  the  canal  in  1789,  and  had  ■ 
accompanied  Fulton  on  his  visit  to  the  Cliartoite  Dtindaa,  started  a  steumbuat,  ViiaComet, 
on  the  Clyde,  and  was  thus  the  father  of  steam-navigjition  in  Britain. 

In  1815  a  steamboat  made  a  ptissttge  from  Glasgow  to,London,  and  in  1818  one  plied 
from  New  York  to  New  Orleans;  it  was  not  till  1820  that  stcani-packcts  were  established 
between  Ilolylicad  and  Dublin.  1838  was  a  memorable  year  in  the  history  of  steum- 
navigation.  The  steamer  Siriu*  sailed  from  Cork  on  April  4,  the  Great  '^ettem  from 
Bristol  on  the  8th  oC  the  same  month ;  both  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  23d,  the  Smut 
l>eing  only  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  before  the  other.  The  passage  is  now  often  made 
from  New  York  to  England  in  eight  or  nine  days.  Steam- vessels  are  now  to  be  found 
on  all  seas  and  lakes  and  navigable  ttreams.  Wiir-steamers  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
old  ships  of  the  line;  and  except  for  the  transport  of  heavy  goods  to  long  distances, 
steam  bids  fair  to  supersede  the  use  of  sails.  The  maximum  sp&tA  yet  attained  by  steam- 
vessels  is  20  ni.  an  hour;  the  ordinary  rate  8  to  16  miles. 

The  steam-engine  emi>Ioyed  to  propel  a  vessel  does  not  differ  essentially  from  anr 
Otlier;  but  some  modifications  are  necessary  to  suit  the  special  circumstances  under  which 
they  work.  In  ships  of  war,  the  cylinders  are  generally  placed  horizontally,  aud  the 
!whole  machinery  kept  below  the  level  of  the- water-liue;  in  mercliunt  vesBels,  vertical 
engines  are  more  commonly  used,  with  the  cylinders  inverted,  placed  riglit  above  the 
propeller-sbnft.  For  working  paddle-wheels,  oscillating  engines  were,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  common.    Bee  Steam- Enoute;  Paddle- Whbel;  Schew-Pkopeixeb.* 

STEAM  PUMP.  The  simplest  steam  pump  is  the  siphon  pump,  which  acts  upon 
the  principle  of  the  tromp  (q  v.),  except  that  the  motion  of  steam  causes  the  motion  of 
the  water,  while  in  the  tromp  the  motion  of  the  water  propels  the  air.  A  tube  through 
which  the  steam  is  forced  entera  a  hollow  globe  to  a  little  beyond  its  center.  On  citlitT 
side  of  this  tube  are  openings  into  the  globe  for  the  entrance  of  water.  These  openings 
are  much  larger  than  the  steam  pipe.  Opposite  the  latter  is  the  exit  tulie  for  the  mixed 
steam  and  water,  having  a  trumpet  shape  and  a  length  of  about  once  aud  a  half  times 
the  diameter  of  the  globe.  The  rush  of  steam  across  the  serai-diameter  of  the  globe  and 
through  this  funnel  produces  exhaustion  in  the  lateral  halves  of  the  elolie,  into  wliich 
spaces  the  water  is  forced  by  the  external  pressure  of  the  air.  The  first  direct  acting 
piston  pumps  were  probably  invented  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Worlhington  of  New  York,  while 
making  experiments  for  canal  steam  navigation  in  1840.  He  patented  a  steam  pump  for 
feeding  marine  boilers  in  1844.    The  steam  cylinder  was  fed  uirough  a  pipe  which  had  a 

•  On  the  eonfUctlniF  claims  to  the  merit  of  this  Invention,  we  may  here  note,  In  addition  to  what  b 
aald  under  the  bead  of  screw-propeller,  that  the  application  of  the  screw  to  the  propulsion  of  vessels  Is 
w«ai  known  to  have  been  tried  at  least  b^ce  the  middle  of  the  I8th  century.  In  the  TraM  de  Anwrt 
by  Boiuruer  (Parts,  1746).  It  is  stated  that  "revoMng  arms  like  the  vanes  of  a  windmill  were  tried  for 
the  propulsion  of  veraela."  In  1751  Daniel  BemouilU,  the  famous  matbemallcian,  m  his  Renicil 
d'Ouoraget  Curtrux  describes  and  gives  drawings  of  the  screw-propeller.  In  1770  JamesW  alt  men- 
tions a  Bcrew-probeller  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Small,  v.  ho  replies  that  he  had  tried  it.  In  1 1 16  D.  BiKbneU, 
an  American.  In  an  account  of  a  submarine  vessel,  describes  a  screw-propeller  for  moving  It.  In  18H 
J.  Stevens  tried  at  New  York  a  vessel  fitted  with  a  screw-propeller  driven  by  a  gteam-enKine  made  by 
Bonlton  and  Watt.  This  appears  to  be  the  first  attempt  at  propulsion  by  the  screw  with  steam  as  a 
movtaur  power.  Col  Beaufoy  has  described  a  spiral  oar  or  screw -propeller,  with  two  spiral  mns  flxed 
on  arms,  which  he  had  seen  used  in  China  about  the  year  1T80.  Since  the  b«rinntag  of  the  present 
century  several  hundred  patents  have  been  taken  out  for  screw-propellers,  and  it  would  be  a  hopeless 
task  to  try  to  allot  to  the  different  claimants  their  due  shares  of  merit.  Hard  and  costly  experience- 
mere  "trial  and  error"— have  contributed  more  to  the  present  perfection  of  the  screw  than  any  recent 
"inventions."    The  name  most  widely  known  In  connection  with  the  Introduction  of  the  scrow-pro- 

'  peller  Is  that  of  Mr.  (afterward  sir)  Francis  Pettlt  Smith,  a  farmer  near  London,  who  took  out  a  patent 
fa  May,  1838,  for  a  screw-propeller.  This  gentleman,  who  was  by  no  means  the  first  who  tried  to  get 
the  screw  into  use,  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  Influential  capitalists,  and  after 
various  trials  on  a  small  scale,  he  fitted  up  the  Aychimedet.  a  regular  sea-going  vessel.  The  complete 
success  of  this  the  first  real  trial  on  a  large  scale,  gave  to  Mr.  Smith  a  position  which  he  had  weU 
earned,  not  by  his  invention  or  improvement  of  the  screw-propeller,  but  by  demonstrating  to  the 
worid  on  a  large  scale  its  capabilities.    Other  Inventors  were  before  him  in  point  of  time,  but  most  of 

.  them  confined  their  operations  to  trials  of  models,  or.  at  most,  to  small  boats  fitted  with  screws  which 
were  driven  by  hand.  Mr.  Robert  Wilson  made  and  exhibited  working  models  of  a  vessel  prcmelled 
by  a  screw  in  the  years  18S1-S&.  and  for  several  years  afterward  his  schemes  were  before  a  number  of 
public  bodies  In  Scotland.  The  successful  introduction  of  a  propeller  with  several  separate  blades, 
each  forming  a  small  portion  of  a  complete  helix  (the  form  now  universally  used),  is  claimed  for  Mr. 
Vowe.  Mr  Henry  Wlmshurst,  and  others.  Sir  Francis  Peltit  Smith's  propeller  In  the  Arduineda  had 
one  blade  forming  a  complete  spiral,  a  form  which  was  speedily  abandoned.  In  addition  to  the  gentle- 
men mentioned,  Mr.  Bennett  Woodcraft,  Hr.  Robert  Orlflltlis,  and  others,  have  contributed  greatly  to 
the  Introduction  and  improvement  of  the  screw-propeller;  butassir  F.  P.  Smith,  aided  by  his  moneyed 
ataoclates,  was  the  first  to  put  the  screw  into  a  big  ship,  and  boldly  go  to  sea  in  her.  the  world  wHl 
continue  to  give  him  credit  for  Introducing  the  screw-propeller  into  itctual  use,  aud  sometimeB,  but 

'  with  less  justtce.  he  will  get  credit  for  having  Invented  It.  . 
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valve  at  the  other  end  wtthia  the  boiler.  To  this  valve  there  was  adjusted  a  float  which 
controlled  the  supply  of  steam,  which  extended  tlie  cylinder  through  a  slide  valve  which 
was  acted  upon  by  a  spring  controlled  by  the  motion  of  the  piston.  The  present  Worth- 
ington  and  Bnker  pw^p  was  evolved  from  this  apparatus.  It  is  a  combination  of  pump 
and  steam  cylinder,  driven  by  direct  action  and  without  intervention  of  fly-wlieel  or  any 
appliance  for  producing  rotary  motion.  The  steam  cvlinder  has  the  usual  arrangement 
for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  steiim,  and  the  rod  and  piston  is  attached  to  a  plunsvr  of  a 
double  acting  pump.  At  the  middle  of  the  piston  rod,  between  the  pump  and  steam 
cylinder,  there  is  attached  an  arm  which  in  passing  to  and  fro  strikes  the  long  end  of  a 
lever,  which  changes  the  steam  valves  so  as  to  alternately  admit  steam  on  one  side  or  the 
other  of  the  piston.  Various  improvements  have  been  mude  to  control  the  action  of  the 
slide  valve.  One  metliod  is  the  employment  of  a  secondary  cylinder  and  piston,  to  which 
steam  is  admitted  by  a  sub-valve,  acted  upon  by  the  main  piston,  near  the  end  of  the 
stroke.  Another  method  is  the  employment  of  a  fly-wheel.  We  will  first  mention  those 
pumps  having  an  attached  crank  and  fiy -wheel.  Of  these  an  example  is  furnished  by 
the  Eclipse  steam  pump,  made  at  Pittsburg,  Penn.  The  crank-shaft  actuates  a  rocking 
lever,  which  moves  the  glide  controlling  the  admission  and  exhaust  of  steam.  The  Clay- 
ton pump,  made  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  a  yoke  whicli  couples  the  piston  and  pumping 
rods,  and  answers  for  tlie  support  of  the  crank-shaft  journal.  One  end  of  the  shaft,  by 
suitable  attachments,  controls  the  valve,  while  the  other  supports  the  fly-wlieel.  These 
fly-wheel  pumjjs  have  the  advantage  of  a  perfect  control  of  the  steam  viilve.  The  direct 
acting  pumps  have  been  the  subject  of  many  inventiona,  the  principal  object  sought  being 
the  arrest  of  the  piston  at  any  rate  of  speed  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  cylinder  head. 
This  has  been  accomplished  by  various  devices.  We  have  not  space  to  describe  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  apparatus,  but  will  mention  the  following  as  good  examples:— Knowles's 
steam  pump,  which  employs  an  auxiliary  piston-valve  or  chest-piston,  which  has  a  recip- 
rocating and  rotary  motion,  whicli  imparts  motion  to  the  main  valve;  Biake's  steam 
pump,  in  which  both  the  main  and  the  auxiliary  valves  are  plain,  flat  slide-valve^,  the  auxil- 
iary valve  being  a  continuation  of  the  ports  of  the  main  cylinder,  and  thetefore  forming 
a  movable  valve-seat;  the  Cameron  steam  pump,  in  which  the  steam-piston,  at  the  end  of 
the  stroke,  acts  upon  valves  at  either  end  of  the  cylinder,  alternately  admitting  and 
exhausting  steam;  the  isochromal  steam  pump,  made  at  Hamilton,  Oliio,  which  uaa  a 
governor  to  regulate  the  strokes  of  the  piston;  and  the  National  steam  pump,. in  which 
the  valve-gear  consists  of  a  main  piston-valve,  doing  the  work  of  an  auxiliary  piston,  the 
valve  stem  performing  the  office  of  an  auxiliary  valve. 

STEA'BIO  AOn>  AND  STE'ASIKE.  The  composition  of  stearic  acid  is  represented  by 
the  formula  CigHi>Ot,HO;  this  acid  beingoneof  the  solid  fatty  acids  represented  by  the 
general  formula  C,H,nOi,HO.  It  exists  as  a  glyceride  (stearine)  in  most  fats,  and  it 
especially  abundant  in  the  more  solid  kinds,  such  as  mutton-nuet.  It  is  readily  obtained 
by  saponifying  suet,  and  decomposing  the  hot  solution  of  the  soap  by  larLiric  acid. 
The  oily  acids  which  are  thus  liberated  are  compressed  between  hot  plates,  by  which 
means  most  of  the  oleic  acid  (q.v.)  which  is  present  is  expelled.  The  solid  residue  is 
then  to  be  repeatedly  crystallized  from  alcohol,  and  afterward  from  ether  till  the  faslng- 
point  becomes  constant  at  159°.  If  the  final  solution  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  the  acul 
18  deposited  in  beautiful,  colorless,  transparent  rhombic  plates.  After  fusion,  it  cools 
into  a  wax-like,  glistening,  crystalline  mass,  devoid  of  taste  or  smell.  It  is  Insoluble  in 
water,  on  which  it  floats,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether,  its  solution  reddening 
litmus  powerfully.  When  heated  above  its  fusingpoint,  it  becomes  decomposed  into 
palmitic  acid  (C..H,iOt,HO),  palmiton  (C<iHa,0,),  and  an  oily  hydro-carbon.  Stearic 
acid  forms  both  normal  and  acid  salts.  The  only  normal  stearates  which  are  soluble  in 
water  are  the  stearates  of  the  alkalies,  whoso  solutions  are  frothy  and  form  a  lather,  but 
on  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  water,  separate  into  an  acid  salt  which  Is  deposited  in 
silky  crystalline  plates,  and  the  free  alkali  which  remains  in  solution.  The  stearates  of 
the  alkalies  arc  also  soluble  in  alcohol.  Chloride  of  sodiita  (common  salt) has  tho  prop- 
erty of  separating  the  alkaline  stearates  from  their  solution.  The  stearates  of  the  alka- 
lies are  the  principal  constituents  of  the  different  kinds  of  soap.  The  other  stearates  are 
insoluble.  Stearate  of  lead,  which  Ls  one  of  the  constituents  of  lead  plaster,  is  readily 
formed  by  mixing  solutions  of  stearate  of  soda  and  acetate  of  lead,  when  the  stearate  of 
lead  falls  as  a  heavy  amorphous  precipitate,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether,  but 
dissolving  freely  in  oil  of  turpentine. 

The  bastie  acid  extracted  from  the  oil  of  the  seeds  of  battin  lat(folia,  a  tree  growing 
in  the  Ilimalavas,  and  the  tfeeiTophanie  add  obtained  from  the  berries  of  monotpermum 
eoceuliu,  are  identical  with  stearic  acid. 

The  use  of  stearic  acid  in  the  manufacture  of  candles  is  described  under  the  head 
Caitols.    See  also  Oils. 

STEARNS,  a  co.  in  central  Minnesota,  having  the  Mississippi  river  for  its  e.  bound- 
ary;  drained  by  Snuk  river  and  Sank  lake,  with  otber  small  uiies  and  streams;  1800 
sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  21,956—14,825  of  American  birth,  2  colored.  It  is  intersected  by  tlie 
St.  Paul  and  Pacific  railroad  in  tho  n.e.  Its  surface  is  billy  in  the  w.,  ana  well 
wooded  with  forests  of  maple,  ash,  oak,  elm,  eta  The  sol!  is  adapted  to  the  production 
of  grain,  tobacco,  wool,  and  dairy  products.    Live  stock  is  extensively  raised,  and  the 
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manufsctarcs  Indnde  carriages,  wagons,  agricaltunil  impkmeots,  faraiture,  ale,  Iieer, 
and  flour.    Co.  seat,  St.  Cloud. 

STEARNS,  Wiu.uj(  AnouBrnrs,  s.d.,  1.1..D.,  1806-79;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Hw- 
vaid  college,  1827;  studied  theology  sit  Andover  seminarjr;  ordained  pastor  of  a  Coo- 
gregationaJ  church,  Cambridgeport,  1881;  became  president  of  Amherst  collie, 
ISSl,  retaining  the  office  till  bis  death.  Ue  published  Infant  Church  Mtmbenhip;  Df* 
and  Brieet  Jhtominu  tf  Samuel  H.  Sleami;  besides  Sermons  and  Addrenet,  and  arti- 
cles in  the  BilMoiheea  Saerd,  BSUiaU  Bepotitory,  and  New  Bnglander.  His  son,  long  a 
merchant  in  Bombay,  made  a  large  gift  in  money  for  the  beautiful  chapel  of  Ambent 
collie. 

8TSAS0PTEV.    See  Oils. 

BXZ'AIITB.  or  Soap-btonb,  a  mineral  principally  composed  of  silica  and  magnesia, 
with  more  or  less  alumina  and  water.  It  is  found  massive,  or  sometimes  assuming  ilie 
forms  of  the  crystals  of  other  minerals  which  it  has  replaced.  It  is  plentiful  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  and  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Britain.  It  is  generally  white,  reddish 
white,  or  yellow.  It  is  soft  and  greasy  to  the  touch,  eusilv  cut,  but  broken  with  difB- 
cultT.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain.  It  writes  readily  on  glass,  and  is 
iisea  by  fliers  for  marking  plates  of  glass  liefore  they  are  cut  with  the  diamond. 
Tailors  use  it  for  marking  ctotb  before  they  cut  it.  It  is  used  by  shoemakers,  to  give 
unctuosity  to  the  heels  of  stockings,  that  new  boots  may  more  easily  be  tried  on.  It  is 
sold  for  Mich  purposes  under  the  names  of  Briancon  chalk,  French  chalk,  and  Yenice 
talc.  It  leadily  absorbs  oil  or  grease,  and  is  used  in  powder  for  extracting  spots  of 
them  from  sillLen  and  woolen  stuffs.  It  is  the  basis  of  rouge  (q.r.).  It  is  used  for  imitat- 
ing engraved  stones,  being  easily  cut,  and  afterward  hardened  by  heat;  after  which,  it 
may  be  cotoied  by  metallic  solutions.  The  agalmatoUte  at  figure-*tone  of  China  is  a  kind 
cf  steatite^  containing  a  little  potadi.  Exquisite  specimens  of  Chinese  workmanship  in 
this  material  are  now  familiar  to  every  one.  The  earth  eaten  by  the  savages  of  the  bsnkt 
of  the  Orinoco  and  of  New  Caledonia  is  a  kind  of  soft  steatite. 

STK'DINOK.  Cnm  Booislaub  Locis  Chbibtophbr,  Count  von,  b.  Ppmeranii^ 
'174((;  d,  Stockholm;  graduate  of  the  univer^ty  of  Upsala,  1768;  a  soldier  in  the  army. 
fou^t  againat  Prussia;  subsequently  became  Ueut.coI.  of  the  royal  Swedish  regiment  ii 
the  French  army.  He'^jwas  an  intimate  friend  of  count  Fessen,  and  sailed  with  him  i| 
D'Estaing's  fleet  on  the  azpedition  to  the  West  Indies,  1778,  and  as  a  volunteer  in  tb{ 
American  revolution.  He<ai8tingui8hed  himself  as  commander  of  a  brigade  at  Granadaand 
Savannah,  1779;  was  severely  wounded  at  the  latter.  He  was  a  member  of  the  order  of 
the  Cincinnati;  amliassador  to  St.  Petersburg,  1790;  delegate  from  Sweden  to  the  peace 
conference  at  Paris,  1814. 

STEBMAN,  Edmurd  Clasencb,  b.  Conn.,  1838;  studied  at  Tale  college;  entered 
the  profession  of  lourualism  in  1852  as  editor  of  the  Norwich,  Conn.,  TVibune;  but  the 
following  year  edited  the  Winsted,  Conn.,  Herald.  In  1855  he  went  to  New  York,  and 
soon  began  contributing  poems  to  the  N.  Y.  TribuM.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  rebel- 
lion, he  was  sent  to  the  front  by  the  N.  Y.  World  as  war-correspondent,  continuing  until 
1863.  He  contributed  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and  other  leading  magazines;  in  the 
meantime  studied  law,  and  in  1863  was  private  secreta^  to  attorney-general  Bates  in 
Washington.  In  1885  he  entered  into  business  in  New  \  ork  as  a  stock-broker,  in  which 
he  continues.  He  has  published  Alice  of  Monmouth  and  other  Foem$;  2  he  BlameUtt 
Prine«  and  other  P»em»;  and  much  fugitive  poetry. 

STESa>'MAll.  Chabuk,  b.  S.C,  1811 ;  was  midshipman  in  the  navy,  1828;  lieut. .  1841 ; 
commander,  1865;  c*pt,1862;  commodore,  1866;  rear-admiral,  1871.  He  served  in  the 
bombardment  Of  Vera  Cruz;  commanded  brig  Dolphin  in  Paraguay  expedition,  1859-60; 
commanded  the  BuKtOiU  at  Port  Royal,  1861 ;  silenced  the  batteries  of  St.  John's  bluff, 
Fla.,  1802;  commanded  sloopof-war  Tteonderega  in  both  attain  on  fort  Fisher;  com- 
manding navy-yard,  Boston,  1870-71. 

STKBDMAN,  Jambs  Bakbbtt,  b.  Penn.,  1818;  in  1837  was  engaged  in  the  con- 
Mruotion  of  the  Wabash  canal  in  Ohio;  in  1849  organized  an  expedition  to  California 
bnt  soon  returned  to  Ohio.  He  was  printer  to  congress,  1850-60.  When  the  war  broke 
out  he  wa»  commis^oned  col.  of  volunteers,  was  present  at  Philippi,  in  Kenluclrf,  at 
PerryviUe,  Chickamauga,  in  Sherman's  campaign  of  the  Atlanta,  and  in  the  batlfe  of 
NtMhrille.  He  resigned  in  1866,  then  holding  the  rank  of  maj.gen.  Under  Johnson's 
•dministration  he  was  eollector  of  ftitemal  revenue  at  New  Orleans. 

ITSXL.    See  Iroh. 

mXLBOW,  in  Scotch  law,  means  goods,  such  as  com,  cattle,  straw,  and  implements 
of  husbandry,  delivered  by  the  landlord  to  his  tenant,  by  means  of  which  the  latter  te 
enabled  to  stock  and  labor  the  farm,  and  in  consideration  of  which  he  becomes  bound 
to  return  articles  equal  in  quantity  and  quality  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease. 

STEELE,  a  CO.  in  S.e.  Minnesota,  drained  by  Straight,  Lester,  and  Cannon  rirere; 
482  sq.m.;  pop.  '80, 12,460—8,576  of  American  birth,  82  colored.  The  surface  is  undu- 
lating and  diversified  by  lakes  and  small  streams,  and  the  country  is  well  supplied  with 
timber.    The  soil  of  ue  prairies  has  an  underlyrog  stratum  of  limestone,  and  is  very 
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fertile;  producing  grain,  pot»loea,  hops,  and  dairy  (Hoducts.    It  ia  iotanected  by  tlie 
Winona  and  St.  Peter,  ana  the  Milvauliee  and  St.  Paul  railroads.     Co.  seat,  Ovatonn^. 

STEELE,  FREDsauoK.  1S19-68,  b.  N.  T. ;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1848;  served 
in  the  war  'with  Mexico;  and  was  stationed  in  California  from  1849-65.  He  was  then 
ordered  to  the  western  frontier,  and  at  the  beginning  o(  the  civil  war  was  in  Missouri 
as  maj.  of  the  11th  infantry.  In  Sept.,  1601,  be  was  appointed  col.,  and  at  tbe  battles 
of  Dug  Spring  and  Wilson's  creek  commanded  u  brigade.  In  1862  he  was  promoted  to 
brig  gen.  of  volunteers,  nnd  later  assigned  to  the  IStTi  army  corps  as  maj.gen.  of  volun- 
teers. He  was  in  command  in  the  'Vaeoo  expedition  end  also  at  the  capture  of  Arkan- 
Bas  Post.  He  was  engaged  in  the  Vicksborg  campaign,  and  ecMnmandea  the  15th  corps 
at  the  capture  of  Little  Rock.  In  1864  be  was  in  command  of  the  department  of  Arliaii- 
808,  and  aided  gen.  Canby  in  tlie  reduction  of  Mobile.  In  )866  be  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  department  of  Columbia;  la  1806  made  col.  of  the  20th  infantry,  and  was 
brevetted  for  his  services  during  the  war,  maj.gen.  of  the  U.  S.  army. 

STEELE,  Sir  Richard,  was  born  in  Dublin  in  the  year  1671.  His  father,  who  held  the 
office  of  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  was  of  an  English  family,  but  his  mother  was 
Irish;  and  the  son  appears  to  haVe  inherited  from  her  the  impulsive  ardor,  tendemeas. 
bright  fancy,  and  reckies-s  profusion  immemorlally  ascribed  to  the  Irish  national  charac- 
ter. 'He  was  educated  at  the  Charter-honee  school,  along  with  bis  illustrious  friend 
Addison,  and  from  thence  was  removed  to  Merton  college,  Oxford.  Leaving  college 
without  taking  a  degree,  be  enlisted  in  the  liorae  guards,  for  which  imprudence  he  was 
disinherited  by  a  licu  relation  of  his  mother,  who  had  named  him  as  heir  to  an  estate  in 
Wexford.  In  the  arm;^,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  capt,  but  was  gay,  thoughtless,  and 
dissipated — always  sinning  and  repenting,  as  be  himself  confesses.  To  impose  a  check 
on  his  irregularities,  he  wrote  a  religious  treatise,  7ht  Okrintian  H*ro,  publiuied  in  1710, 
the  design  of  which  was  to  show  that  no  principles  but  those  of  religion  are  sufficient  to 
make  a  great  man.  This  public  profession  of  seriousness  had  little  ttkfA  tm  the  volatile 
captain,  nnd  he  next  took  to'  writmg  comediee.  In  1702,  he  produced  Th»  Funeral,  or 
Qritfdla  Mode;  in  1708,  Tlu  Tender  Htuband;  and  in  1704.  77i«  Lrnng  Z;oe«r— the  last 
a  decided  failure.  About  the  same  time,  he  obtained  some  fortune  by  marrying  a  West 
Indian  lady,  who  survived  the  marriage  only  a  few  months;  and  in  1706,  he  got  the 
Appointment  of  gazetteer,  with  a  salarv  of  £300  per  annum,  and  also  the  post  of  gentle- 
man usher  to  pnnce  George  which  adaed  another  £100  to  his  income.  In  the  following 
^ear  (Sept.  9, 1707),  he  married  a  Welsh  lady,  Mary  Scurlock,  |rlio  figures  conspicuously 
in  his  correspondence  as  the  "  Dearest  being  on  earth,"  "  Dear  Prue,  and  "Dear  wife, 
to  whom  he  addressed  some  400  letters — admiring,  apologetic,  and  passionate.  A  course 
of  extravagance — ^town  and  country  houses,  horses  and  chariots — soon  involved  the  pair 
in  difficulties.  Mrs.  Steele  had  a  fortune  of  £400  a  year,  and  was  thrifty;  but  the  kdy's 
mother  had  a  life-interest  in  the  estate,  and  was  hard  and  uncongenii^.  Addison  gave  a 
loan  of  £1000,  which  was  repaid  within  a  twelvemonth;  'but  he  made  other  advanoea, 
secured  i)v  a  bond  on  house  and  furnitui-e.  He  put  the  bond  in  execution,  sold  the  house 
and  furniture,  and  remitted  the  surplus  to  his  imprudent  friend.  For  this  seeming 
harshness  Addison  has  been  blamed;  but  it  rests  on  good  authority  that  tlie  sufferer 
himself  entertained  no  snch  feeling,  he  regarded  the  incident  as  a  warning  meant  to  do 
him  service,  and  he  met  his  friend  again  with  his  wonted  composure  and  gaiety.  In 
1709,  Steele  commenced  The  Tatltr,  a  periodical  published  thrice  a  week,  containing 
short  essays  on  life  and  manners,  town  gossip  or  tattle,  and  articles  of  foreign  nnd 
domestic  news,  for  which  Steele's  appointment  of  gazetteer  furnished  him  with  peculiar 
facilities.  Addison  joined  cordially  in  this  publication,  and  still  more  eftectiveiy  in  its 
successor.  The  Spectator,  a  daily  literary  journal  of  a  higher  tone  and  character,  which 
was  continued  with  unexampled  success  through  685  numbers.  A  third  miscellany  of 
the  same  kind.  The  Ovardinn,  was  extended  to  176  numbers.  Steele  afterward  attempted 
other  periodicals,  as  The  Later,  The  Header,  etc..  but  these  were  short-lived.  His  fame 
rests  on  bis  essays  in  the  Tatter,  Speetator,  and  Ovardian.  to  whuli  he  contributed 
respectively  188,  240,  and  82  papers.  In  the  keen  politicnl  strife  of  that  venal  age,  Steele 
fought  courageously  and  honestly  for  the  Hanover  succession  end  whig  principles.  Ht 
lost  his  office  of  ^zetteer,  and  was  expelled  the  house  of  commons,  for  writing  a 
pampblet  called  JTie  Vriiii,  in  which  he  warned  the  nation  that  the  Protestant  cause  was 
in  daoger.  But  when  queen  Anne  die^l,  and  the  whigs  were  again  triumphant,  Steele 
participated  in  the  rnynl  favor.  He  obtained  an  appomtment  in  the  king  s  household, 
waa  elected  m.p.  for  Boruugli bridge,  and  received  the  honor  of  knighthood.  In  1717, 
Steele  was  nomiiuted  one  oi  ihe  commissioners  for  the  forfeited  estates  in  Scotland,  and 
be  seems  to  have Inade  four  annual  visits  to  Edinburgh  on  the  business  of  this. commis- 
sion. He  was  led  into  a  controversy  with  Addison,  a  few  weeks  before  the  death  of  the 
latter,  on  the  once  famous  peerage  bill — a  proposal  by  ministers  for  restraining  the  king 
from  any  new  creation  of  peers,  except  upon  the  extinction  of  an  old  family.  On  this 
question  Steele  took  Uie  side  of  the  crown,  and  fairly  beat  his  opponent  in  argument 
and  in  temper,  besides  enjoying  the  triumph  of  seeing  the  bill  thrown  out.  The  friends, 
alas  I  met  no  more.  The  survivor  struggled  on  among  the  contr.iversies,  embarrass- 
ments, and  lawsuits;  he  was  patentee  of  Drurv  Liane  theater;  and  in  1722,  he  produced 
M)  admirable  and  sucoesaful  comedy  of  The  Coneeiou*  Later*.    "Bia  health  now  rapidly 
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failed.  His  wife  hnd  died  In  1718,  but  he  had  children  to  Bolace  his  decline.  The  last 
three  yenra  of  his  life  were  spent  in  retirement  in  Wales,  and  there  his  checkered  exis- 
tence came  to  a  close:  he  died  at  Llangunnor,  near  Carmarthen,  on  Sept.  21,  1739. 

The  essays  of  Steele  eclipsed  bis  dramas.  His  Biekgrttaff,  the  Spectator  CXub,  alle- 
gories, and  abort  tales  have  the  true,  ever-living,  dramatic  spirit.  In  taste  and  delicate 
humor,  be  'was  greatly  inferior  to  Addison;  but  in  invention  and  insight  into  human 
character  and  motives,  he  was  fully  his  equal.  He  know  the  world  better,  and  he  sym- 
pathized with  almost  every  phase  of  life  and  character  except  meanness  and  cruelty. 
He  seems  to  have  considered  it  to  be  his  special  mission  to  reform  the  minor  vices  and 
atwurdities  of  English  society.  If  his  satire  had  been  mure  keen  and  trenchant,  or  his 
moral  lessons  more  formal  and  didactic,  he  could  not  have  succeeded  as  he  did ;  his 
essays  were  just  adapted  to  the  times— tlie^  insinuated  morality  and  benevolence,  and 
supplied  innocent  enjoyment  mingled  with  instruction.  The  lively,  natural  writer  and 
companion  is  never  lost  in  the  tcMher,  nor  the  gay  captain  of  horse  wholly  absorbed  in 
the  author. 

tSTEELL,  Sir  Jomr,  b.s.a.,  an  eminent  Scottish  sculptor,  the  son  of  a  carver  and 
gilder  in  Edinburgh,  was  b.  at  Aberdeen  in  1804.  He  received  his  education  as  an  artist 
at  the  Bdinburgh  academy,  and  afterward  at  Home.  On  returning  thence  in  1830,  he 
executed  s  colossal  group  of  "Alexander  and  Bucephalus,"  which  was  instantly  recog 
nized  as  a  work  of  gieM  merit.  The  promise  of  this  early  work  he  has  since  am^ly 
fulfilled;  and  is  now  admitted  to  stand  m  the  front  rank  of  his  profession.  His  chief 
works  are  in  Edinburgb:  the  colossal  figure  of  the  queen  crowning  tlio  front  of  the 
royal  institution,  which  procured  him  the  honorary  appointment  of  sculptor  to  her 
majesty  in  Scotland ;  the  statue  of  Scott  in  the  Scott  mon\iment,  a  commission  which 
was  won  in  competition;  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  (IS52);  statues 
of  prof.  Wilson  and  Allan  Ramsay  (186S);  and  the  equestrian  statue  of  prince  Albert, 
at  the  inauguration  of  which  in  1876  Steell  was  knighted. 

STEEL  TOYS.  This  is  a  manufacturing  term  much  used  in  Birmingham,  Iiondon. 
and  elsewhere.  It  has  a  somewhat  different  meaning  to  tbat  which  would  at  first  sight 
be  given  to  it.  Steel  toys  are  small  articles,  such  as  cork-screws,  buckles,  boot-hooks, 
and  a  great  variety  of  similar  objects,  when  made  of  polished  sloel.  Birmingham  and 
Sheffield  are  the  chief  seats  of  this  industry,  which  employs  a  large  number  of  operatives 
and  considerable  capital. 

STEBLTABS.    Bco  BIlance. 

IXEXH,  Jam,  a  celebrated  Dutch  painter,  was  b.  in  1636,  or  according  to  others  in 
1636,  at  Leyden,  where  his  father  was  a  brewer.  He  showed  an  early  predilection  for 
art,  which  led  to  his  being  apprenticed  to  a  German  painter,  Nicholas  Knupfer  of 
Utrecht.  Subsequently^  he  oecame  a  pupil  of  Van  Qoyen,  whose  daughter  Margaret  he 
married.  Very  soon  his  repute  became  established.  As  he  worked,  however,  in  a  slow 
and  elaborate  manner,  his  ^ains  were  insuiflcient,  and  he  started  a  brewery  at  Delft. 
This  enterprise  promised  fairly;  but,  according  to  tradition,  he  was  by  no  means  of 
steady  business  habits,  and  so  bemused  himself  with  bis  own  beer  that  very  soon  he 
brewed  no  more  of  it.  Little  that  is  certaiu  appears  to  be  known  regarding  the  subse- 
quent life  of  Steen,  but  numerous  unauthenticated  anecdotes  are  in  vogue,  which,  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  they  were  true,  would  prove  him  to  be  a  wretched  drunkard;  but 
a  late  biographer.  Van  Westerhcene,  throws  considerable  doubt  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
popular  impression.  Steen  died  in  1679  or  16S9,  leaving  his  family  in  very  dcstituto 
case. 

As  an  artist  of  the  Dutch  school  he  ranks  high ;  and  his  works  are  now  much  valued. 
In  humor  and  spirit  they  are  scarcely  surpassed,  and  their  coloring  is  clear,  fresh,  and 
delicate.  At  times  he  attempted  historical  subjects,  but  his  success  in  these  was  not 
^at.  It  was  in  homely  and  domestic  scenes  that  his  genius  truly  exhibited  itself;  and 
m  this  field  he  has  scarcely  since  been  quite  equaled. 

BTEBPIiE,  the  tower  and  spire,  lantern,  or  other  superstructure  attached  to  a  church. 
These  are  usually  of  stone,  but  in  some  cases  are  carried  up  from  the  floor  in  massive 
wooden  framing. 

STEEPUtCHABE.  This  singular  terra  is  used  to  designate  a  kind  of  horse-race,  run 
not  on  a  prepared  course,  but  across  fields,  hedges,  ditches,  and  obstacles  of  every  kind 
that  may  happen  to  bo  in  the  way.  The  name  and  practice  are  said  to  have  both 
originated  In  a  party  of  unsuccessful  fox-hunters,  on  their  return  home,  agreeing  to  try 
a  race  toward  the  steeple  of  a  village  church,  the  first  who  could  toua^i  the  church  witn 
his  whip  to  be  the  winner.  This  kind  of  sport  soon  became  popular;  and  matches  were 
made  and  sweepstakes  entered  into — the  requirements  of  the  course  being  simply  two 
fiagstaffs  placed  about  2  m.  apart,  from  one  of  which  the  competitors  started,  made  their 
way  to  the  other,  and  returned  to  the  starting-point.  Each  rider  was  allowed  to  go  and 
come  as  he  chose,  but  the  country  was  often  selected  on  aw^unt  of  its  difficulty;  high 
and  strong  fences,  deep  and  broad  ditches,  and  sometimes  even  swollen  rivers  having  to  be 
crossed  and  recrossed.  Then  came  the  more  regular  steeple-chase  of  modem  times  oTer 
a  course  marked  out  by  flags,  between  which  the  rider  must  pass  In  order  to  win  the 
race.      This  improvement  was  introduced   about  the  end  of  last  oentuiy,  and  no 
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further  change  took  place  till  1841,  ■when  handicapping  began.  This  consists  in  tho 
weighting  of  horses  according  to  their  supposed  merits,  -without  reference  to  age,  size,  or. 
sex.  The  fltst  baudicap  steeplc-cbase  was  run  at  Newport-Pngnell  on  April  20,  1841, 
and  the  nport  has  since  become  more  and  more  popular  in  England,  most  of  the  spring 
and  autumn  meetings  having  their  steeple- chases,  lor  valuable  stalces.  Oreat  crowds  of 
people  alwayB  attend,  the  very  danger  of  the  sport  seeming  to  increase  its  attractiveness. 
Senous  accidents  are  not  unfrequeut;  and  g^reat  courage,  coolness,  resolution,  and  judg- 
ment are  requisite  on  the  part  of  the  rider  In  a  steeple-chiase. — The  name  is  also  applied 
to  similar  races  for  men. 

8XSEBAGE,  in  a  vessel,  is  the  lowest  class  of  accommodation  for  passengers. 

8TE£S];K0  is  the  act  of  directing  the  ship's  course  bv  means  of  the  helm  (q.v.).  It<8 
bad  steering  when  the  ship's  head  is  allowed  to  oscillate  lirst  on  one  side  then  on  the 
other  of  the  course  she  has  to  pursue\  By  such  steering  the  distance  to  be  traversed  is 
increased,  and  a  greater  resistance  is  encountered,  the  sea  being  struck  more  obliquely. 

STEERING  APPARATUS,  in  antiquity,  was  always  of  one  or  usually;  two  lon« 
oars,  the  rudder  and  helm  having  prol^ably  been  invented  by  the  Scandinavians,  as  aU 
the  words  descriptive  of  their  parts  are  old  components  of  our  language.  A  rudder  with 
tiller  is  found  on  a  seal  as  early  as  1226,  but  no  preventive  tackle  appear  ever  to  be  showu. 
"The  enormous  length  necessary  for  a  tiller  in  a  large  ship  causes  the  first  improvement, 
the  steering-wheel.  This  is  a  fixed  windlass,  on  U>e  barrel  of  which  wind  and  unwind 
ropes  carried  over  compound  pulleys  to  the  ends  of  the  tiller,  and  to  eyebolts  in  the  side. 
The  length  of  rope  wound  on  the  barrel  will  usually  be  somewhat  over  three  times  the 
angle  traversed  bjr  the  tiller,  or  between  four  and  five  turns  to  put  the  helm  hard  either 
way,  from  mid-siiip.  T'he  next  improvement  was  to  suspend  tho  rudder,  not  by  pintlen 
on  the  stern-post,  but  by  a  pivot  at  the  bottom,  leaving  nearly  a  third  on  one  side  of  the 
axis,  as  a  counterpoise — the  balanee-ruddet.  This,  very  valuable  on  a  screw  ship,  was 
needlessly  powerful  when  under  sail,  and  the  counterpoise  side  was  therefore  made 
movable,  and  locked  stifC  when  necessary — the  compound  hcUance-rudder.  Si  ill,  the 
angle  traversed  being  enlarged,  the  '•  work  of  a  steenng-wheel  was  enormous,  and  in  a 
sea  a  ponderous  system  of  braces  and  preventer-tackle  was  necessary.  About  1863  was 
introtmced  into  the  British  navy  the  steam  or  hydraulic  steering  apparatus.  The 
Minotaur  had  needed,  to  set  her  holm  over  23°,  18  men  at  the  wheels,  60  men  at  the 
relieving  tackles,  and  1^  minutes.  To  complete  a  circle  required  7|minutes.  A  balance- 
rudder  would  probably  have  increased  the  arc  traversed  to  40°.  Fitted  with  the  steam 
apparatus  2  men  at  the  wheel  set  the  rudder  83°  in  16  seconds,  making  the  circle  in  5^ 
minutes.  It  is  now  usual  to  have  a  small  auxiliary  engine,  an  auxiliary  wheel  in  case 
of  accident,  and  for  the  old  tiller  is  now  substituted  a  yoke.  There  are  many  varieties 
■  of  modem  yoke  wheels,  lx>th  horizontal  and  vertical,  working  by  pistons,  by  a  ratchet, 
or  by  contrary-screws  with  levers.  Steamboat  rudders  have  long  been  worked  from  the 
house  by  the  pilot,  but  tho  trouble  of  applying  machinery  to  chains  necessarily  so  long 
has  always  lain  in  the  slack  and  the  shock.  The  latest  invention  consists  in  attaching 
to  each  chain  a  piston  which  may  receive  steam  on  either  side,  one  moving  forward,a8 
the  other  moves  aft,  preventing  all  slock,  and  cushioning  enough  to  deaden  the  shock 
almost  entirely. 

8TEEVENS,  Georob,  1738-1800;  b.  England;  educated  at  Eton,  and  King's  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  became  a  draughtsman  and  an  accomplished  Shakespearian  scholar, 
and  published  Twenty  of  tfie  Flags  of  8hake«peare,  being  the  whole  number  printed  in 
Quai-to  during  hi»  Lifetime,  in  4  vols.  (1766).  He  was  associated  with  Dr.  Johnsofl  in 
1773  in  the  preparation  of  an  annotated  edition;  and  with  Isaac  Reed  he  published  a 
revised  edition  (1785-93);  tlie  accepted  standard  for  nearly  60  years.  He  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Biographin  J>ramaiiea,  and  Nichol's  Biographical  Anecdotes  (ff 
Mogarth;  and  contributed  to  Johnson's  Live*  of  the  Poets;  Dodsley's  Annual  Register; 
and  other  works.    His  library,  containing  1943  lots,  was  sold  in  1800  for  £2,740  15s. 

8TEFFENS,  HEismcH,  1773-1845,  b.  Norway;  studied  at  the  university  of  Copen- 
bi^en;  went  to  Germany,  1794,  and  through  the  writings  and  personal  influence  of 
Schelling  zealously  embraced  the  "phila'iophy  of  nature;  was  appointerl  professor  of 
natural  science  at  Halle,  1804;  Breslau,  1811;  and  Berlin,  1831.  In  religion  he  was 
orthodox  in  his  own  country,  a  pietist  at  Halle;  an  Old  Lutheran  at  Breslau,  and  a 
disciple  of  Schleiermacher  at  Berlin.  In  politics  he  advocated  John's  Turner  institu- 
tions and  praised  the  commotions  among  the  students  of  the  Prussian  universities. 
His  autobiography,  published  in  10  vols.,  has  been  translated  into  English. 

STEIN,  Ckablottk  Albertinb  Ernestine  von,  1742-1827;  b.  Weimar;  was  a 
daughter  of  court  marshal  von  Schardt;  and  in  1764  was  married  to  baron  Friedrich 
von  Stein.  Her  intimacy  with  the  poet  Goethe  commenced  soon  after  his  arrival  at 
Weimar  in  1775,  and  was  broken  oflf  after  his  return  from  lUily  in  1788.  Her  tragedy 
IHdo  is  of  literary  interest,  owing  to  its  allusions  to  Goe'the  and  to  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries. She  burned  her  letters  to  Goethe,  but  the  poet's  letters  to  her  were  edited  by 
A.  Schott  (1848).  Letters  addressed  by  Goethe  and  his  mother  to  Frau  von  Stein's  soa 
were  published  in  1846.    See  Charlotte  von  Stein,  by  H.  D&ntxer  (1874). 
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'8TEIK,  Heinbich  Friedsicr  Kael,  Baron  von,  one  of  Uiegreateet  sUtennsn  that 
ever  conducted  Prussian  affairs,  belonged  to  an  old  Rbenisb-^viconiiui  family,  and 
-was  born  at  Nassau,  Oct.  26.  1757.  He  studied  at  OOtUngen  from  1778  to  1777;  entered 
tlie  service  of  Fruesia  in  1778,  and  in  1784  had  risen  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  mines  fur  Westpbslia.  In  1786  he  visited  England  in  company  with  lu« 
friends,  the  counts  von  Rederu  and  Schlahbemdorf,  and  carefully  studied  the  institu- 
tions of  that  country,  for  which  he  conceived  a  high  admiration,  and  sought  to  intro- 
duce tliem  at  a  later  period  into  Prussia.  After  several  minor  preferments,  he  was 
appoiuted,  in  1797,  president  of  the  Westphalian  chambers,  where  lie  displayed  rare 
udtninistrative  talent.  In  Oct.,  1804,  he  entered  the  Prussian  ministry  as  chief  of 
the  department  of  indirect  imposts,  taxes,  manufactares  aud  commerce.  In  this  capa- 
cj.ty  be  effected  important  ameliorations,  particularly  by  aboli^iing  various  restrictions 
on  the  internal  trade  of  the  nation;  vet  to  his  great  grief  and  vexation  he  fodnd  himself 
incapable  of  modifying  the  policy  that  resulted  in  the  French  invasion  and  conquest. 
Of  s  thoroughly  conservative  and  religious  disposition,  full  of  pious  reverence  for  Uie 
past,  so  far  as  it  possessed  vital  energy,  but  strongly  opposed  to  the  bureaucracy  and 
military  despotism;  recognizing  in  the  self -governing  powers  of  communities  and  prov- 
inces the  only  practical  guaranty  of  national  liberty,  yet,  as  a  baron  of  the  empire, 
hostile  to  the  anarchic,  sovereignty  of  little  slates,  he  occupied  a  political  stand  point 
which  procured  for  him  many  adversaries  and  few  friends.  In  1807  he  was  disniipsed 
from  olflce  by  the  king,  and  withdrew  to  his  estate  in  Nassau ;  but  the  peace  of  Tilsit 
opened  the  eyes  of  his  sovereign  to  the  wisdom  of  Stein's  policy,  and  in  less  than  seven 
months  he  was  recalled,  with  the  approbation  of  Napoleon,  who  had  as  yet  no  idea  of 
the  deep  and  earnest  patriotism  of  the  minister.  Stein's  industty  was  untiring.  Seeing 
clearly  that,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  Prussia  was  powerless  for  the  moment,  be  set 
about  developing  her  internal  resources  by  attempting  a  series,  of  administrative  and 
political  reforms,  known  as  8Uin'»  Byitem — the  principul  of  which  were  the  aboliliOB  of 
serfage,  with  indemnification  to  the  territorial  lords ;  the  subjection  of  the  nobles  to  mano- 
rial imposts;  equalitr  of  orders  in  the  sight  of  the  law;  the  universal  obligation  of  mili- 
tary service;  promotion  in  the  state  by  merit  alone,  without  distinction  of  caste;  and 
tlie  establishment  of  a  municipal  system  analogous  to  that  of  England.  Some  of  these 
reforms  were  canied  out  by  Stein,  and  others  by  his  successor,  Hardenburg  (q.v.). 
Meanwhile,  be  had  become  8U!<pected  by  Napoleon.  Among  other  things,  an  inter- 
cepted fetter  was  brought  to  the  French  tniptror,  in  which  his  policy  was  sharply  criti- 
cised. Stein  was  obli^d  to  resign  (Nov.  1808),  and  retired  to  Austria,  where  he  became 
(he  center  of  a  secret  national  society — ^the  l\igetiJlmnd.  Napoleon,  who  bitterly  hated 
patriots  that  stood  in  his  way,  confiscated  his  property.  In  1818  Stein  was  summoned 
to  Russia  by  the  emperor  Alexander,  and  contributed  by  his  couucils  to  prepare  the  coali- 
tion against  Napoleon.  After  the  march  of  the  allies  into  Saxony,  be  was  Hppointed  presi- 
dent of  the  council  of  all  the  German  states;  was  a  leader  in  nil  the  military  diplomacy  of 
(hut  stirring  time  up  to  the  congresses  of  Vienna  end  Aix-la-Chnpelle,  in  which,  however, 
he  took  no  part,  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Bavurian  minister,  acting  for  the  lesser 
Slates  of  Germany,  who  knew  welfthat  he  did  not  look  with  a  favomblo  eye  on  their 
anarchic  aulonomv.  The  absolutists  were  nlso  against  him.  Stein's  active  political 
earcer  was  now  finished;  henceforth  be  enjoyed  some  honorable  functions,  Ixit  no 
power,  and  died  at  FrUcht,  July  29,  1881. — See  Pertz's  Liben  det  FreVierm  ton  8tem 
(1865);  Professor  Seclcy's  Life  and  Timet  tf  Stein  (1879).  His  correspondence  with 
Humboldt,  Qncisenau,  Kichhorn,  Niebuhr,  etc.,  is  extremely  valuable  for  the  political 
history  of  the  period. 

8TBIir30X.    See  Bocqustin. 

6TEINMETZ,  Kabl  Frikdbich  von,  b.  Germany,  1796;  entered  the  army  in  1818 
as  n  lieut. ;  fought  in  the  war  sfrainst  Napoleon,  and  was  made  a  capt.  in  the  regiment 
of  kaiser  Franz  in  1885.  After  1848  he  was  made  governor  of  the  academy  of  caidcis  at 
Berlin,  and  In  the  Austrian  campaign  of  1866  he  won  great  distinction  as  commaader-in. 
chief  of  the  6th  armv  corps.  He  received  the  order  of  the  Black  Eagle,  and  the  diet 
voted  him  a  national  ilonation  for  his  services  to  Prussia.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Franco-Qennan  war  of  1870  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  first  army, 
but  after  the  advance  toward  Metz,  his  army  was  united  to  that  of  prince  Friedrich 
Earl,  who  was  placed  In  command.  In  Sept.,  1870,  Steinmetz  was  appointed  governor- 
general  of  Posea  and  Silebia.  He  offered  his  resignation  but  the  King  declined  to 
receive  it.    He  was  made  a  general  field-marshal  and  placed  in  the  suite. 

8TINTHAL.  Hkymann,  b.  Germany.  1838;  after  studying  in  Berlin  lectured  there 
on  language  and  mythology;  edited  with  Lazarus  the  Zeitidui/l  /Sr  TSlkerp^fthUam 
und  SpracUteiuentehc^ft,  and  has  published  Die  Clamjieation  der  Spraehen  (1850);  JJer 
Umpning  der  SirraeJus  (1881);  Die  Eniwielulung  der  Sdirift  (1852);  Da»  gegent^tige 
Vei-haltniti  der  Grammatik,  Logik  vnd  Ftyehologie  (1855);  GeteJiichU  der  SprathiKitten- 
tehiift  bei  den  Qrieehen  (1867);  and  Abriu  der  S^aehmuerueJlqfl  (1871  et  seq.). 

■TEIXA'BIA.     See  SnrCHwtiBT. 

BTXLLEKIVX.  Rytina,  a  genus  of  cetaeea,  at  the  family  manatidm  (q.T.),  of  vhidi 
only  one  species  is  known  (R.  gigat),  about  25  ft.  in  length,  a  native  of  Bebring's  strait, 
and  never  observed  since  tlie  middle  of  last  century,  so  that  it  is  supposed  to  be  extinct 
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8TKLLI0,  a  genus  of  the  agamida  family  of  lizards.  The  steBto  eordylina  species 
Is  very  common  in  Turkey  and  Arabia.  A  peculiar  motion  of  its  head  has  suggested 
the  Mnliammedaii's  tradition  that  the  animal  intends  to  mock  the  gestures  made  1^ 
them  at  prayer.    For  this  aapposed  mockery  they  think  it  a  duty  to  kill  It. 

8I2LTI0,  PA88  of  the  (  Ger.  StiJfmrjoch),  the  highest  carriage-road  in  Europe  (9,17« 
ft.  above  the  sea-level),  leads  from  Boimio,  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Tyrolese  Alps, 
■aax  the  head  of  the  Valteline,  to  Glurns  on  the  Austrian  side.  It  forms  part  of  the 
great  road  between  Milan  and  Innsbruck,  and  was  completed  by  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment in  1828,  at  an  expense  of  3,000,000  floiins.  Tue  praise  bestowed  on  it  in  Murray's 
Handbook  fi/r  SvuHiern  OernMny  is  well  dcsei-ved:  "  Whetlier  we  consider  tlie  boldn^ps 
of  the  design,  the  difficulties  of  its  execution,  from  the  great  height  and  exposure  to 
storms  and  avalanches,  or  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  through  which  it  passes,  the 
route  of  the  Stelvio  is  the  most  remarkable  in  Europe." 

STEM,  in  botany,  that  part  of  the  plant  which,  arising  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  shooting  upward  as  the  root  shoots  downward,  liears  the  leaves  and 
flowers.  Stems  are  either  simple  or  branched.  They  are  herbaceous  or  woody,  solid  or 
hollow,  jointed  or  uniointed.  Sometimes  they  are  weak  so  as  to  be  procumbent, 
although  more  generally  firm  and  erect;  sometimes  weak  stems  are  twining,  or  they  are 
upheld  in  various  other  ways  by  the  climbing  habit  of  the  plnnt.  Stems  are  generally 
round,  but  sometimes  coinpressed  or  angular  The  arrangement  of  the  leaves  and 
branches,  in  reference  to  the  stem,  is  symmetrical,  but  plants  differ  from  eadi  other  in 
the  nature  of  this  arrangement.  In  the  branching  of  trees,  the  symmetrical  arrange- 
ment is  often  lost,  as  to  the  principal  branches,  hi  consequence  of  tl)e  death  of  some  of 
them.  In  many  plants  the  stem  is  obsolete,  or  so  abbreviated  as  to  be  inconspicuous, 
forming  a  mere  neck — the  eroven  of  the  roo^— where  the  leaves  and  flower-stalks  spring 
as  at  once  from  the  root.  Very  important  differences  in  the  structure  of  stems  distin- 
guish the  three  great  classes  or  plants^Acrogenous  (q.v.).  Endogenous  (q.v,),  and  Exo- 
genous (q.  v.).  Stems  sometimes  creep  along  the  ground,  or  even  luuler  the  ground, 
when  they  receive  the  name  rhisome  or  root-ttoek. 

STEK,  of  a  ship,  is  that  very  powerful  piece,  or  combination,  of  timber,  which,  being 
scarfed  to  the  fore-end  of  the  keel,  rises  nearly  perpendicularly  to  form  the  bow  and  cut- 
water. To  it  are  rabbeted  the  foie-onds  of  the  planks.  It  is  backed  by  an  equally 
powerful  limber  called  the  stemson,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  it  as  the  keelson  (q.v.) 
does  to  the  keel.    See  also  SHtp-BinLDiNQ. 

STEMBGL,  Roger  N.,  b.  Md.,  1810;  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman,  1883.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  was  made  commander  and  took  part  in  the  actions  of 
Belmont,  fort  Henry,  Island  No.  10,  and  several  of  less  importance.  He  became  capt. 
in  1866:  was  with  the  European  squadron  the  nest  year,  and  in  1870  was  made  a 
commodore. 

BTBKCILISO,  a  method  of  printing  letters  or  designs.  The  process  consists  in  cut- 
ting out  the  pattern  in  a  thin  plate,  usually  of  metal;  this  is  then  laid  on  the  surface 
intended  to  receive  it,  and  the  color  is  rubbed  into  the  cut  space  with  a  brush,  the  plate 
preventing  the  contact  of  the  color,  except  on  tho  space  cut  out.  It  is  much  used  fat 
wall  and  other  surface-decoration,  as  it  is  a  rapid  and  cheap  process. 

STEHOAIi,  a  t.  of  Prussia,  province  of  Saxony,  situdted  on  the  river  Uchte,  88 
m.  n.n.e.  of  Magdeburg.  Pop.  '75,  12,870.  It  has  a  cathedral,  foimded  in  1188, 
five  churches,  and  a  gymnasium,  and  carries  on  important  manufactures  of  woolens, 
cottons,  tapestries,  tobacco,  gloves,  etc.  Stendal  was  the,  capital  of  the  AUmark  of 
Brandenburg. 

8TES08  SAPET.    See  Shorthand. 

STEPHAN,  Heinrich,  b.  Pomerania,  1881 ;  entered  the  Prussian  postal  service  in 
1848,  and  was  rapidlv  promoted  until  in  1876  he  became  postmaster-general  of  the 
Qerman  empire.  He  has  introduced  many  reforms,  and  brought  about  postal  treaties 
with  foreign  countries  which  have  facilitated  intercommunication  and  traffic.  He  has 
published  Oesehichte  der  preiumscJlen  Paat  (1859);  and  Dcu  fieutige  Aegypten  (1872). 

8TEPHANOCYPHUS  MIRABILI8,  a  remarkable  hydrozoOn  described  by  prof. 
Allman,  and  for  which  ho  has  founded  a  new  order  of  coelenterata,  thecomedntut  (see 
ccelenterata  in  article  Ixtertebrate  Animals).  This  organism  is  always  associated 
with  a  species  of  sponge.  It  consists  of  a  combination  ot  chitinous  tubes  permeating 
the  sponge,  and  opening  on  Its  surface  by  large  orifices  or  oscula.  At  their  bases  the 
tubes  are  connected  by  horizontal  branches,  and  they  expand  widely  as  they  approach 
tlie  surface,  where  their  contents  are  developed  into  a  remarkable  body  which  has  the 
power  of  extending  itself  Iieyond  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  and  of  withdrawing  it.  The 
body  has  a  crown  of  tmtacles  and  a  medusiform  structure.  There  is  a  circular  canal 
at  the  base  of  the  crown,  surrounding  the  central  opening,  with  four  radiating  canids 
proceeding  backward  from  this. 

BTEFEXK,  the  name  of  ten  popes  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  refer  in  detMl  Xfi  the  following.    Stkfheh  I.  was  the  successor  of  Lu  sius  IIL 
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in  358.  and  his  pontificate  (25S-367)  is  memorable  as  affording  a  topic  for  the  historians 
^bo  discuBs.tlie  question  as  to  the  early  evidences  of  a  Roman  primacy.  The  history  of 
Stephen  I.  is  urged  as  an  argument  by  each  party  in  support  of  its  own  view.  The 
advocates  of  the  primacy  infer,  from  several  escamples  of  the  deposition  of  bishops  by 
Stephen  in  various  places,  that  a  power  equivnient  to  the  modern  primacy  of  Rome  was 
even  then  acknowledged.  The  adversaries  of  the  primacy  contend  that  the  resistance 
offered  to  Stephen  by  Cyprian  (q.v.),  on  the  rebaptizing  of  heretics,  la  altogether  irrec- 
oncilable with  the  general  recognition  in  the  8d  c.  of  any  supremacy  on  the  part  of  the 
bishops  of  Rome. — Stephen  III.  plays  a  most  important  part  in  the  history  of  the  tem- 
poral sovereignty  of  the  Roman  see.  He  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  was  in  possession 
of  the  see  during  the  occupation  (which  practically  dates  from  the  year  752)  of  Ravenna, 
the  exarchate,  and  the  Pentapolls  by  Astolphus,  king  of  the  iJombards.  That  king 
having  invaded  Rome,  and  the  Byzantine  emperor,  Constantine  Copronymos,  liavine 
left  unheeded  the  appeals  of  Stephen,  and  the  Romans  for  succor,  Stephen  had 
recourse  to  Pepin,  king  of  the  Franks.  The  latter  in  vain  sent  legates  to  Astolphus, 
and  the  pope  returned  to  France  with  the  legates  to  solicit  in  person  the  aid  of  the  Frank 
monarch,  whom  he  solemnly  crowned.  Pepin  agreed  to  compel  the  Lombards  to  with- 
draw from  these  provinces  (which  form  the  portion  of  the  states  lately  in  occupation  of 
the  Roman  see  known  as  the  "Legations"),  and  to  bestow  them  on  the  seo  of  Peter. 
The  Lombard  king  made  a  promise  to  that  effect;  but  on  Pepin's  witlidrawal,  again 
renewed  his  pretensions,  and  inarched  upon  Rome.  Stephen,  therefore,  again  recalled 
Pepin  In  a  most  curious  letter  written  in  the  name  and  pei-son  of  St.  Peter,  an  invitatiun 
with  which  Peplu  at  once  complied ;  and  having  again  forced  Astolphus  to  withdraw, 
he  again  (notwithstanding  a  demand  from  the  Byzantine  emperor  fur  their  restoration 
to  the  cmj)ire)  reiusitated  tlie  liomau  see  in  its  sovereign  rights.  Stephen  died  in  737.— 
Stephen  VII.,  elected  in  896,  has  supplied  to  historians  much  matter  of  dicussioD,  from 
his  strange  proceedings  in  disinterring  the  corpse  of  his  penultimate  predecessor.  For- 
mosus,  stripping  it  of  its  pontitical  garments,  and  condemning  it,  after  a  juridical  proce- 
dure, to  lay  burial.  The  circumstances  of  this  curious  contlicl  are  not  fully  understood. 
— Stephen  X.  was  one  of  the  remarkable  series  of  reforming  popes  in  the  llth  c,  who 
are  believed  to  have  been  elected  under  the  influence  of  the  celebrated  Hildebrand,  and 
Who  by  their  energetic  rule,  prepared  the  way  for  that  great  scheme  of  ecclesiastical 
organization  of  which  the  pontificate  of  that  eminent  man,  under  the  name  of  Gregory  VIL 
(q.v.),  was  the  final  development.  It  ought  to  be  observed  that,  although  in  the  series 
of  the  popes  (q.v.)  printed  in  this  Eneyehpcedia  ten  pontiffs  named  Stephen  are  recited, 
other  ciiialogues  reckon  but  nine;  the  discrepancy  arising  from  the  omission  by  some  of 
Stephen  II.,  who  was  elected  in  753.  This  pontiff  died  &fore  consecration,  and  is  there 
foi'  by  some  excluded  from  the  series  of  popes;  but,  as  his  election  was  complete  and 
canonical,  we  have  included  his  name  in  our  general  catalogue. 

BTEPHEIT,  Saint,  the  Deacon,  called  also  the  protn-martyr,  or  earliest  of  the  Chris- 
tian martyrs,  was  one  of  the  seven  deacons  whose  appointment  is  related  in  the  6th  chap- 
ter of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  circumstances  of  his  martyrdom  are  related  in  the 
same  chapter.  His  festival  is  fixed  during  the  festivals  which  accompany  that  of 
Christmas.  It  Is  kept  with  great  solemnity,  both  in  the  east  and  in  the  west.  His  relics 
were  believed  to  have  been  discovered  In  the  beginning  of  the  5th  c,  the  "discovery" 
being  commemorated  by  a  festival  held  on  the  3d  of  August. — In  the  calendar  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  are  several  other  saints  of  the  same  name,  of  whom  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  is  Stephen,  king  of  Hungary,  in  the  early  part  of  the  llth  century. 
He  died  in  1038.  His  memory  is  held  in  great  veneration  throughout  Southern  Qer- 
many,  and  churches  are  met  everywhere,  dedicated  to  his  name. 

STEFHEir.  King  of  England,  was  the  third  son  of  Stephen,  count  of  Blois,  1w  Addk 
or  Allse,  daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  was  consequently  nephew  of  rienry  L, 
and  cousin  of  Matilda,  daughter  of  Heni-y.  He  was  bohi  in  1105,  brought  over  to  Eng- 
land at  an  early  age,  and  became  a  favorite  with  his  uncle,  who  bestowed  on  him  large 
estates,  both  in  that  couiitry  and  in  Normandy,  and  procured  for  him  a  narrlage  with 
Mahout,  or  Matilda,  dnugliter  of  Eustace,  third  count  of  Boulogne,  and  vounger  brother 
of  the  famous  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  By  this  marriage  Stephen  not  only  inherited  the  earl- 
dom of  Boulogne  on  the  death  of  his  nitherin-law  (1125),  hut  also  became  related  to  the 
royal  family  of  Scotland,  for  his  wife's  mother,  Maria,  was  a  daughter  of  Malcolm  Can- 
more.  When  his  uncle  Henry  resolved  to  .settle  the  crown  on  Ini  daughter  Matilda, 
whose  first  husband  was  Henry  V.,  emperor  of  Germany  (whence  she  is  often  spoken  of 
as  the  "Empress  Maud  "),  lie  naturally  relied  on  his  project  receiving  the  support  of  his 
nephew;  and  at  a  coimcil  held  in  London,  Jan.,  1127,  Stephen,  along  with  all  the  other 
dignifnries  of  the  land,  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  took  the  oath  of  fealty  to  Maud.  A  few 
months  later,  the  widowed  empress  married  Geoffrey  Plantagenet  (q.v.).-  On  the  death 
of  Henry  I.  (Dec.  1,  1185).  Stephen,  knowing  well  the  temper  and  wish  of  the  English 
people,  hurried  over  to  England  from  Normandy,  where  he  had  been  in  attendance  on 
his  dying  uncle,  and  before  the  year  was  out  lisd  got  himself  surrounded  by  a  powerful 
body  of  the  nobles  and  clergy  and  crowned  at  Westminster.  His  usurpation  of  the  throne 
was  confirmed  by  a  bull  of  pope  Innocent.  But  Stephen  was  doomed  to  find  bis  crown 
a  crown  of  thorns.    Although  a  gallant,  generous,  handsome  prince,  immeasurably  sa- 
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periorin  personal  and  roval  virtues  to  Maud  (wbo  was  suspected  of  having  murdered  her 
first  husband,  who  quarrelled  with  hersecond.andwas  altogether  a  fiery,  insolent,  unwise, 
and  exasperating  female):  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  on  Stephen  rests  the  responsi- 
bility of  causing  a  civil  war  as  san^inarv,  if  not  as  protracted,  as  the  famous  Wart  oftTu 
Rosea.  Listen  to  the  Ettxon  Ghrontele:  "  In  this  king  s  time.all  was  dissension  and  evil  and 
rapine.  .  .  .  Thou  mightest  eo  a  whole  day's  loumey,  and  not  find  a  man  sitting  in  a 
town,  nor  an  acre  of  land  tilled.  The  poor  died,  of  hunger,  and  those  who  bad  been  men 
well-to-do  begged  for  bread.  Never  was  more  mischief  done  by  heathen  invaders.  .  .  . 
To  till  the  ground  was  to  plough  the  sands  of  the  sea.  Ttiis  lasted  the  nineteen  yeaia 
that  Stephen  was  king,  and  it  grew  continually  worse." 

We  have,  not  space  to  narrate  in  detail  the  struggle  of  these  nineteen  years.  It  is 
enough  to  say,  that  in  Feb.  1141,  after  five  years  of  the  hardest  fighting  Imaginable 
— against  David  of  Scotland,  uncle  of  Maud,  wno  had  taken  up  arms  for  his  niece  (see 
Standabd,  Battle  of  the);  against  Kobert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  natural  son  of  the  late 
king  Henry,  who  had  also  raised  the  standard  of  his  half-sister,  against  individual  no- 
bles who  simply  wished  to  live  in  anarchy  and  barbarous  independence,  and  finally, 
against  the  power  of  the  church,  which  he  vainly  sought  to  diminish — he  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  earl  of  Qloucester,  and  placed  in  chidns  in  the  castle  of  Bristol.  Maud  was 
now  elected  queen  by  her  own  party,  but  her  rapacity  and  other  bad  qualities  soon  made 
her  rule  intolerable,  and  the  wife  of  the  imprisoned  Stephen  (also  called  Maud  or  Matilda) 
found  it  impossible  to  continue  tlie  war,  by  the  help  of  the  Londoners,  who  were  staunch 
adherents  of  her  husband.  Stephen  obtained  his  liberty  in  exchange  for  the  carl  of 
Qloucester,  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Stephen's  friends  at  Winchester,  and  the  war 
was  resumed  with  greater  violence  than  ever.  The  death  of  the  earl  of  Oloucester,  in 
1146,  forced  Maud  to  take  refuge  in  Normandy ;  but  a  conspiracy  of  nobles,  headed  by  Ra- 
nulph<  earl  of  Chester,  and  another  quarrel  with  the  church  kept  Stephen's  hands  as  full  of 
work  as  before,  and  no  sooner  were  these  mattei-s  settled,  than  Maud's  son,  young  prince 
Henty,  wpeared  iu  England  (11S3),  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  support  his  claim  to  the 
throne,  fortunately  for  the  nation,  so  sadly  wasted  and  desolated,  a  compromise  was 
effected  between  the  two  rivals,  which  saved  the  necessity  of  further  bloodshed — Stephen 
agreeing  to  acknowledge  Henry  as  his  successor.  Stephen  died  at  Dover  the  year  after 
(Oct.  36,  1164X 

8T£PHE^,  Bib  James,  1789-1869,  b.  London,  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  called  to 
the  bar.  He  practiced  in  chancery  till  1828,  when  he  was  appointed  counsel  to  the  de- 
partment for  colonial  affairs.  He  was  afterward  counsel  to  the  boanl  of  trade,  was  un- 
der-secretary  for  the  colonies,  1834r-47,  when  he  retired  and  was  knighted.  He  became 
Begius  professor  of  modern  history  at  Cambridge  in  1849.  His  lectures  on  the  history 
of  France  appeared  in  1861. 

STEPHENS,  a  co.  in  n.  Texas,  drained  by  the  Clear  Fork  of  Brazos  river  flowing 
through  the  n.w.  section;  900  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  4,720 — 4,661  of  American  birth,  35 
colored.  The  surface  is  diversified,  rising  into  considerable  elevations  in  the  s.e.  por- 
tion. The  soil  is  adapted  to  grain  culture  and  grazing.  The  name  was  changed  from 
Buchanah  in  1863.     Co.  seat,  Breckenridge. 

8TEFH£K8  (Fr.  Ektienne).  The  family  of  the  celebrated  printers  and  publishers  of 
this  name  (descended  from  a  noble  Provencal  family)  is  found  settled  at  Paris  toward 
1500  in  the  person  of  Henry  Stephens,  supposed  to  have  been  Ijorn  about  1470,  and  died  in 
1620.  In  Paris  Henry  carried  on  the  business  of  printer  and  book-seller  for  upward  of 
30  years.  In  1636  Rol>ert,  his  second  son,  b.  1508,  is  found  in  possession  of  the  business. 
Every  year  of  Robert's  life  is  marked  by  the  issue  from  his  printing-press  of  several  vol- 
umes, many  of  them  masterpieces  of  art,  and  all  of  them  surpassing  aoytliing  of  the 
kind  previously  seen  in  Fnmce.  He  was  at  once  printer,  publisher,  commentator,  and 
author.  Though  prosperous,  he  allowed  unmistakably  that  truth' — or  that  which  to  him 
wastmtli — was  of  more  value  in  his  eyes  than  worldly  gain.  Having  secretly  become  > 
convert  to  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation,  he  endeavored  for  some  time  to  reconcile 
his  convictions  with  the  outward  demeanor  required  by  his  position.  But  the  convictions 
were  too  strong,  or  the  nature  of  the  man  too  truth-loving.  His  Bible  of  1646,  and  his 
Oreek  Testament  of  1649,  each  drew  down  upon  him  a  public  prosecution;  and  though 
the  prosecutions  failed  legally,  they  were  disastrous  to  his  private  fortune.  Having  first 
sent  his  fiimily  to  Qeneva,  he  followed  th«m  there  in  1549.  Robert,  his  second  son, 
shortly  afterward  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  resumed  his  father's  business,  returning  to 
the  Roman  Ciithnlic  church. 

In  flying  from  Paris  to  Ocneva,  the  Stephens  family  found  that  they  had  but 
exchanged  Roman  Catholic  for  P>rotestant  persecution. 

Henry  the  second,  bom  at  Paris  in  1638,  and  succeeding  his  father  Robert  on  his  death 
In  1559.  was  repeatedly  called  before  the  council,  reprimanded,  ordered  to  print  cancels, 
and  excommunicated.  Though  Henry  possessed  the  same  literary  industry  and  ability 
as  his  father,  he  was  unfortunately  deficient  in  his  father's  practical  turn  of  mind\. 
Devoted  to  his  art  and  to  Ids  calling,  he  seems  to  have  been  utterly-wanting  in  worldly 
prudence.  In  two  years  we  find  tiiat  he  had  revised  and  published  more  than  4.000  p^es 
of  Greek  text;  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  writing  his  Apohffia  pro  Bwodato,  a  work 
of  foimidable  length  and  learning.    Rendered  nervous  and  imtatde  by  an  overworked 
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bnttn,  aood  by  pecuniary  diClculties,  which  MPcre  eathering  fast  around  him,  the  pettj 
Burvt^liance  and  cnnsorsliip  of  the  pious  .pastors  of  Oeoeva  became  intolerable  to  Dim. 
Travolios,  ori^uially  undertaken  from  literary  curiosity,  grew  iulo  a  necessity  of  life. 
Li  16T3  ho  visUcd  PariB,  vhcro  for  several  years  he  bectune  a  hon^r-on  of  the  court  of 
Henry  IIL,  v»ho  bo8'.o^vcd  upon  liim  a  pension,  vhiuh  the  state  of  the  royal  exohoqucr 
rendered  merely  n  noiuinU  one.  Quitting  Paris,  he  wandered  in  poverty  over  Europe, 
his  own  family  often  ignorant  of  wiicrc  he  was  to  bo  found.  He  died  at  Lyons  in  1598. 
Qrcat  as  a  publisher  a^<l  commentator,  Ucnry  Stephens  does  not  seem  to  liave  possessed 
much  power  as  na  ori;;i*jal  thinker.  Ills  mastery  of  Qrcek  seems  to  have  been  almost 
complete,  and  as  a  cr::ic  of  tho  French  lan";uago  he  is  sliii  esteemed  in  France.  See 
Caraetiru  ei  Portraiis  LiiUrairet  du  S^icleXVL,  by  M.  Leon  Feugere  (Paris,  1864) ;  also 
article  in  Quarterly  lietievi  (Lend.  April,  ISOO);  and  article  "Sslicnnc,"  in  the  ifeutdU 
JBtographie  Oen^ralA. 

STEPHENS,  Alexaitdeb  Hahilton,  ix.d.,  b.  6a.,  1812;  graduated  at  Franklia 
college,  Athens,  Chi.,  in  1882,  at  the  bead  of  his  class.  He  studied  law,  and  wu 
admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar  in  1882,  in  Ci'awfordsville,*in  his  native  oounty.  In  1838 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Oeorgia  legislature,  in  whieli  he 
served  tive  years.  In  1842  he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate;  rikI  the  following  year  to 
congress,  as  a  whig,  retaining  his  seat  until  1839,  when  he  resigned.  After  the  Kansas 
Struggle  in  congress  he  became  a  democrat,  and  enpported  the  Leoompton  constitutiua 
in  1868.  On  the  outbreak  i)f  secession  in  the  a.,  Mr.  Stephena  oppuMid  it,  defending 
tiie  union  in  a  number  of  public  speedies.  He,  lioweTer,  changed  his  attitude  when  it 
was  evident  that  opposition  was  uunvailing;  was  elected  to  the  vice-presidency  of  the 
new  confedcracv,  and  delivered  addresses  at  Atlanta  and  Savannah,  €to.,  in  which  he  vio- 
lently attacked  the  north,  and  sustained  the  new  government  in  the  south.  He  was  one  of 
those  amoDc  the  confederate  leaders  who  boldly  asserted  the  right  of  slavety  perse/  and 
who  conceded  that  the  southern  design  was  to  found  s  government  upon  the  specific 
declaration  of  that  principle.  Mr.  Stephens  was  a  consistent  follower  of  the  doctnnes of 
Mr.  Calhoun;  and  his  early  opposition  to  secession  was  doubtless  based  upon  his  disbe- 
lief in  its  possibility  of  success,  and  his  judgment  against  the  policy  of  the  morement 
He  continued  to  hold  his  ofHce  during  the  rebellion.  In  May,  1805,  after  the  surrender 
of  gen.  Lee,  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  fort  Warren,  Boston  harbor,  but  was 
speedily  released.    Since  the  war  Mr.  Stephens  has  represented  his  native  state  in  con- 

Sess,  where,  tliough  in  infirm  heulth,  he  still  retains  his  seat,  being  constatitly  re-elected, 
e  has  published  A  OanititiUioaal  View  of  On  LaU  War  JBetaten  tlie  Staia,  its  Canto, 
Chnduet,  and  BttuUt. 

STEPHENS,  AjfiT  Sophia.  (WunraBBOTHAjc).  b.  Derby,  Conn.,  1813;  married 
Edward  Stephens,  a  printer  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  removed  to  Portland,  Me.  She 
established  tie  Btrllakd  Afagatine,  1885;  editor  of  The  PerOand  aketah  Buolt,  1886.  In 
1837  she  removed  to  New  York,  contributed  to  the  magnzioes,  and  wrote  a  prize  story, 
Mary  Dettnent,  receiving  (400.  This  brought  her  into  notice  and  she  at  once  became  • 
popular  magazine  writer.  She  has  writteu  many  novels:  Fa»hion  and  Famine  {18M), 
translated  into  French;  The  Old  Homestead;  Tlie  Heitees  of  Otaen/iurtt;  two  liooks  on 
needlework ;  and  Married  in  Saete  are  among  those  which  gained  the  popular  favor.  She 
has  edited  several  magazines  and  newspapers,  alone  and  jomtly  with  others. 

STEPHENS,  John  Llotd,  1806-52;  b.  N.  J.;  graduated  at  Columbia  college,  1832. 
He  studied  law  in  the  Litchfield  school,  and  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar,  where  he 
practiced  8  years.  In  politics  he  was  an  influential  democrat.  In  1884  he  visited  £un^ 
and  Egypt,  and  on  his  return  published  an  account  of  his  travels  in  the  eastorn  and 
northern  countries.  In  1889  he  was  sent  to  Central  America  as  special  ambassador,  sod 
in  1842  again  visited  Yucatan.  His  Incident*  of  7Va«e{  in  these  ooimtries  form  ihe  best 
of  all  his  popular  and  valuable  works,  and  contain  much  original  information  in  regard 
to  American  antiquitias.  He  was  a  director  of  the  "Ocean  Steam  Navigation  company," 
originating  the  first  American  line  of  transatlantic  steamships,  and  was  president  of  the 
Panama  railroad. 

STEPHENS.  WiLUAM.  1871-1758;  b.  England;  gnduated  at  King's  college,  Ctan- 
bridge;  studied  law  at  Middle  temple;  was  a  member  of  parliHment,  16116-1722;  removed 
,to  Charleston,  S.C,  1780;  at  the  rccoramendatibn  of  Oglethorpe  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  trustees  in  Georgia;  president  of  the  colony,  1748-60.  His  Journal  of  tint 
Proceedings  in  Georgia  was  printed  in  8  volumes.  His  son  wrote  his  biography,  entitled 
T/ie  CatOe-Builderi. 

STEPHENSON,  a  co.  in  n.  Illinois,  adjoining  Wisconsin,  drained  by  the  Pecutonica 
and  the  Yellow  rivers;  traversed  by  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  the  Western  Union, 
and  the  Illinois  Central  railroads;  about  540  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  31,970— 36,074  of  American 
birth.  The  surface  is  rolling.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  com, 
wheat,  oats,  rye,  butter,  and  wool.     Co.  seat,  Freeport 

BTXPHSnOV,  Obobob,  was  bom  on  June  9,  1781,  in  circumstonoes  of  great 
poverty,  his  father  having  to  maintain  a  family  of  six  children  on  128.  per  week,  eamod 
by  tending  a  colliery-engine  at  Wylam,  near  Newcastle.  George's  first  employment  wai 
herding  oows  at  ad.  per  day,  from  which  be  was  promoted  to  hoeing  turnips  at  id.; 
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subsequently,  he  was  tippointed  fireman  at  Midmill  coUieiy,  and  at  15  we  find  him  rejoiiv 
ing  on  his  salary  being  raised  to  ISa.  a  week.  As  fireman,  lie  applies  himself  to  diligeirf 
study  of  the  steam-engine,  taking  his  machine  to  pieces  during  his  leisure  hours,  and 
thus  gaining  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  it.  AtBlnck  Callertou  colliery,  in  1801^ 
by  dint  of  mending  shoes  and  cleaning  watches,  in  addition  to  his  regular  employment^ 
8tepheii8on  contrived  to  save  his  first  guinea.  At  31  he  had  saved  as  much  as  enabled 
him  to  furnish  a  cottage  in  a  humble  way,  and  on  Nov.  28,  1(808,  he  was  married  to  a 
young  woman  nameo  Fanny  Henderson.  She  died  in  1804,  while  her  husband  was 
brakesman  at  Eillingworth  colliery.  The  early  life  of  Stephenson  presents  a  record 
whose  interest  cannot  be  surpassed,  of  a  contest  between  determined  purpose,  industry, 
and  sagacity  on  the  one  hand,  against  poverty  on  the  other.  Slowly,  int;h  by  inch,  w« 
find  the  inward  forces  gaitiius  ground  upon  the  outward.  Out  of  his  humble  gains  he 
contrived  to  pay  4d.  a  week  for  lessons  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  which  weve 
conned  over  at  night,  and  mastered  by  the  light  of  his  engine-fire.  On  one  occasion. 
indeed,  so  Itard  hMl  the  tide  gonfe  against  him,  that  even  he  bad  nearly  given  way  to 
de^air.  "  I  wept  bitterly,"  lie  says,  in  allusion  to  an  intention  he  had  formed  of  emi- 
grating—"for  I  knew  not  where  my  lot  in  life  mig^it  be  cast."  In  1815  tlie  invention  of 
a  colliery  safety -lamp,  the  "  Geordie,"  brought  his  name  before  the  public.  The  fact  of 
his  invention  bieing  almost  simultaneous  with  that  of  sir  H.  Davy,  gave  rise  to  a  long 
controversy  between  their  respective  friends  and  supporters.  In  ISIU  Stephenson  mar- 
ried his  second  wife,  Elizabeth  Hindmarsh,  the  daughter  of  a  farmer  at  Black  CullertoK 
It  was  at  Killingworth  colliery  that  he  constructed  his  first  locomotive.  At  first,  it  was 
not  very  efiicient;  but,  sulieequently,  the  grand  improvement  of  the  "steam-blast"  cai- 
ried  his  experiment  to  a  triumphant  issue.  Further  improvements  followed,  and  in  1881 
Stephenson  was  appointed  engineer  for  the  construction  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington 
railway;  the  line  on  its  completion,  being  partially  worked  by  mounB  of  his  great  inven<- 
tion.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  trade  of  South  Lancashire,  together  with  the  unpopular 
nanngement  of  the  Bridgewoter  canal,  gave  rise,  in  1881,  to  the  project  of  a  railway 
between  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  Stephcncon  was  chosen  engineer.  That  he  pro- 
posed to  work  the  line  with  an  engine  which  was  to  go  at  tlie  rate  of  18  m.  an'  hour,  was 
a  fact  held  up  as  of  ilsclf  sufficient  to  stamp  the  project  as  a  bubble.  "Twelve  n^sa^ 
hourl"  exclaimed  Iho  Quarterly  Hetieie — "as  well  trust  one's  self  to  be  fired  oft  on  a 
Congreve  rocket." 

When  the  bill  ultimately  pas-sod,  on  llilar.  16,  1826,  Stephenson  was  appointed  princi- 
pal engineer,  with  a  salary  ^  £1000  a  year.  Akfter  inconoeivaUe  difiiculties,  the  linn 
was  completed  in  1829.  There  then  ensued  the  memorable  competition  of  engines, 
resulting  in  the  complete  triumph  of  Mr.  Stephenson's  "  Rocket,"  which,  to  the  astonisb- 
ment  of  every  one  except  himself,  was  found  capable  of  traveling  at  the  till  then 
undreamt-of  rate  of  85  m,  an  hour.  "  T'ow,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  directors,  "  George 
Stephenson  has  at  Inst  delivered  bimsi  t."  'While  occupied  in  carrying  out  the  va^t 
svstcm  of  railway  which  soon  overspre  ul  I'jo  country,  Stephenson's  home  was  at  AltoU 
Grange,  near  Leicester.  He  saw  but  Utile  of  it,  however,  as  he  was  often  traveling  on 
,  business  for  weeks  at  a  time.  During  the  three  yenrs  ending  1887,  he  was  principal 
engineer  on  the  North  Midland,  York  nnd  North  Midland,  Manchester  and  Leeds,  Bir- 
mingham and  Derby,  and  Sheffield  and  Botherhnm  railways.  In  1836  alone,  214  m.  of 
railway  were  put  under  his  direction,  involving  a  capital  of  five  millions.  He  has  been 
known  to  dictate  reports  and  letters  for  12  continuous  hours.  But  in  the  midst  of  his 
immense  business,  his  heart  remained  ss  youthful  as  ever.  In  spring  he  would  snatch  a 
day  for  bird-nesting  or  gardening;  in  autumn  nutting  was  still  a  favorite  recreatloil. 
We  find  him  even  at  this  time  writing  a  touching  account  to  his  son  of  a  pair  of 
robins.  Strong  as  he  had  shown  himself  when  tlie  world  was  all  against  him,  he  was 
not  less  so  in  the  midst  of  liis  success.  During  the  railway  mania,  his  offices  in  Lon- 
don were  crowded  every  day  with  men  of  every  rank  and  condition,  eager  to  strengthrti 
their  prospectuses  by  the  weight  of  his  name.  'Where  he  disapproved— and  at  this 
time  he  almost  alwaysdid  disapprove— he  invariably  declined,  though  by  acceding  he  might 
have  made  enormous  gain;  but  to  make  mone^  wittiout  labor  or  honor  had  no  charm 
for  Stephenson.  In  we  autumn  of  1845  he  visited  Belgium  and  Spain  for  profesj^ionsl 
purposes.  On  his  way  homo  ha  was  seized  with  pleurisy,  from  which  attack  he  do^s 
not  seem  ever  to  have  thoroughly  recovered.  He  occupied  his  declining  years  with  the 
quiet  pursuits  of  a  country  gentleman,  indulging  his  love  of  natnre,  which,  through 
all  bis  busy  life,  had  never  left  him.  He  died  at  his  country-seat  of  "Tapton,  Aug. 
18,  1848.  The  leading  feature  of  his  mind  was  honesty  of  purpose,  and  determination  in 
carrying  it  out.  "I  have  fought  for  the  locomotive  single-handed  for  neariy  20  years,"  tae 
says;  "I  put  up  with  every  rebuff,  determined  not  to  be  put  down."  IToward  trickeiy 
and  affectation  he  never  concealed  his  contempt,  while  honest  merit  never  appealed  to 
his  liberality  in  rain.See  Liti$  if  MnffinMni  by  Samuel  Smiles,  voL  iii.  (Lond.  1868).  . 

.SXBnOXaOV,  Rokkrt,  only  son  of  Geoive  Stephenson,  was  b.  on  Oct.  16, 180S. 
When  a  boy  he  attended  a  school  in  Newcastle.  In  1880  his  father's  improviiq;  cir- 
oumstonces  enabled  him  to  send  Robert  to  tite  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  seeaia 
to  have  made  excellent  use  of  his  time;  In  1823  we  find  him  assisting  his  father  in  tiie 
survey  for  the  Stockton  and  Darlingtm  railway.    Subsequently,  he  took  an  active  paxt 
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in  the  locomotive  engine- works  started  by  liis  father  at  ITevcastle.  In  June,  1824^  he 
went  to  Mariquita,  in  South  America,  on  uu  eugineering  appointment;  but  this  not 
suiting  liim,  at  the  end  of  three  years  he  returned  liume  by  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
He  then  assumed  the  management  of  the  Newcastle  business.  During  the  discussion  sa 
to  the  power  to  be  emplm-ed  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line,  he  was  in  constant 
communication  with  hi3  father,  to  whom  his  quick  perception  and  rapid  judgment  were 
of  great  assistance.  Shortly  after  the  completion  of  this  line,  he  was  appointed  engineer 
of  the  Leicester  and  Swannmgton  railway.  Subsequently  be  was  appointed  joint  man- 
aging enginet;r,  along  with  his  father,  of  the  London  and  Birmingluim  line,  the  execu- 
tion of  which  immense  work  was  ultimately  almost  wholly  intrusted  to  him.  In  1829 
he  married  Ft^mccs,  (laughter  of  John  Sanderson,  merchant  in  London.  She  died  in 
1842  without  issue;  and  he  did  not  marry  again.  The  London  and  Birmingham  line 
was  completed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  raise  Stephenson  to  the  very  highest  rank  in 
his  profession.  Business  now  flowed  in  upon  him.  In  one  parliamentary  session  we 
find  him  engaged  in  88  new  scliemes.  Projectors  thought  themselves  fortunate  if  they 
could  procure  his  services  on  any  terms.  The  work  which  he  got  through  was  enor- 
mous, and  his  gains  hirge  beyond  what  had  then  been  known  in  his  profession. 

Tlie  Britannia  tubular  bridge,  of  which  undertaking  Bobert  Stephenson  was  the  mas- 
ter spirit,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  moniHnenis  of  the  entei-prise  and  ongineering 
lAiU  of  the  present  century.  It  was  completed  on  Mar.  6, 1850,  at  a  cost  of  £284,450. 
Stephenson  lived  to  repeat  his  splendid  achievement  in  the  bridge  across  the  St.  Law- 
rence at  Montreal,  and  in  the  two  bridges  across  the  Nile  at  Damietta.  In  1847  he  wag 
returned  to  tlie  house  of  commons  ns  member  for  Whitby.  On  Aug.  15,  1849.  he 
completed  the  high-level  bridge  at  Newcaslle,  and  in  the  following  year  the  great  via- 
duct across  the  Tweed  at  Berwick.  In  1866  tlie  emperor  of  the  French  decorated  him 
with  the  legion  of  honor.  At  home  (he  university  of  Oxford  made  him  d.c.i..  In  the 
same  year  he  was  elected  pi-csident  of  the  institute  of  civil  engineers.  The  immense 
amount  of  work  which  he  went  through  lioth  at  home  and  abroad  proved  too  much  for 
liis  oonstitntion,  originally  delicate;  while  in  Norway,  in  1869,  he  was  seized  by  the  ill- 
ness which  soon  afterward  ended  his  illusti'ious  career.  He  died  on  Oct.  12,  ltjS9.  He 
was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey.  It  was  as  a  workman  that  Robert  Stephenson  was 
great,  his  politicul  views  being  at  times  rathernarrow.  Clontrseting  him  with  his  great 
rival,  Brunei,  it  has  been  raid  that  the  ambition  of  the  latter  was  to  make  a  great  work; 
tliat  of  the  former  to  make  a  work  which  would  pay.  Robert  Stephenson  inherited  the 
kindly  spirit  and  benevolent  disposition  of  his  father.  He  almost  worshiped  his 
father's  memory,  and  was  ever  ready  to  attribute  to  him  the  chief  merit  of  his  own 
achievcmcnta — See  Linetoftlit  EngiAeen,  by  S.  Smiles,  vol.  iii.,  (Lond.  1862). 

BTEPPE8,  the  di«linctivo  name  applied  to  those  extensive  plains  which,  with  the 
occasional  interpolation  of  low  ranges  of  hills,  stretch  from  the  Dnieper  across  the  8.e. 
of  European  Russia,  round  the  shores  of  the  Cnspinn  and  Aral  seas,  between  the  Altai 
and  Ural  chains,  and  occupy  the  low  lands  of  Siberia.  The  word,  which  is  of  Russian 
origin,  denotes  primarily  an  uncultivated  plain  of  great  extent,  nnd  has  been  applied  by 
geographers  to  the  above-mentioned  regions  as  expressive  of  their  flat,  ficniibarren, 
treeless  character.  In  spring  and  early  summer  the  steppes  are  clad  with  a  thin  cover- 
ing of  green  herbage,  1  ecome  parched  and  barren  under  the  scorching  heat  and  dro:ight 
of  June,  and  in  winter  nru  hid  beneath  a  thick  coverinjg  of  snow,  which,  raised  in  liuge 
white  thin  clouds,  and  driven  hither  and  thither  by  funous  storms,  brings  destruction  to 
every  living  creature  within  its  sweep.  The  monotony  of  the  steppe  is  as  fatiguing  to 
the  traveler  as  is  that  of  the  sandy,  arid  desert.  For  hundreds  of  leagues  his  eye  is 
compelled  to  endure  the  same  unvnrjing  level  of  scanty  herbage,  unbroken  by  tree  or 
bush,  and  bounded  by  the  utmost  limits  of  the  horizon;  only  in  spring,  wbili'  the  veg- 
etation is  succulent  and  fitted  for  pasture,  is  the  solitude  broken  here  and  there  by  bcrca 
of  horses  and  cattle  and  their  mounted  guardians.  In  autumn,  when  the  tall  Lerbrgc, 
withered  by  the  heats  of  summer,  has  Iwen  rooted  up  and  broken  by  violent  wint's.  it 


Inferior  fertility,  but  rich  in  coal— and  the  steppes  of  south-western  Siberia,  especially 
those  in  the  government  of  Tomsk,  all  of  which  have  been  partially  colonized;  but  a 
very  wide  extent  is  hopelessly  barren. 

STESOOLIA'CEJE,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  closely  allied  to  mahaeeee  and 
bl/ttneriacem,  and  consisting  of  large  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of  warm  climates.  About 
180  species  are  known.  The  flowers  of  some  are  irregular,  and  in  some  they  are  hermaph- 
'  rodite,  in  others  nnisexual.  Many  species,  particularly  of  the  sub-order  bombaettr,  are 
trees  of  gigantic  size,  among  which  is  the  baobab  or  adantonia  (q.v.)  difritata.  The  bark 
of  some  species  is  very  flbrous,  so  that  it  is  made  into  ropes  and  coarse  cloth.  The  light 
wood  of  oehromaldgopui  is  used  in  the  West  Indies  instead  of  cork.  BUreuliafaitida,  an 
bdian  tree,  with  excessively  fetid  flowers,  has  pale  wood,  which  is  very  durable,  and 
BQSceptible  of  a  high  polish.  Spars  of  this  wood  are  called  poon  iipan.  The  seeds  of 
some  species,  as  of  the  silk-cotton  (q.v.)  trees,  are  surrounded  with  silky  hairs.  The 
seeds  of  all  the  species  are  oleaginous;  those  of  some  are  eatable,  as  those  of  tho  Cbicha 
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(ftereuUa  ehidia  and  18,  laiianilia)  of  Brazil,  which  are  about  the  size  of  a  pigpon's  egg, 
and  have  a  pleasant  flavor.  They  are  roasted  l)efore  heing  eaten.  The  cola  (q.v.)  uut 
of  Africa  ia  the  seed  of  a  ttereuUa.  TJie  whole  order  agrees  with  maltacecB  iu  possessing 
mucilaginous  and  demulcent  properties.  The  gum  tragacanth  (c[.v.)  of  Senegal  uuu 
Sierra  Lenne  is  produced  by  a  liereulia.  Tho  durian  (q.v.)  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  of  this 
order. 

8TEBE  (Gr.  atereoa,  solid),  the  name  given  to  the  unit  of  cubic  measure  in  the  French 
metrical  system.  It  is  a  cubic  meter  (q.v.),  and  equivalent  to  85.3166818168  English 
cubic  ft.,  or  1.8080215487  Euglish  cubic  yards.  The  decMtire  is  equal  to  lO  sterds,  and 
the  deditire  to  the  tenth  part  of  a  stere.  This  measure  is  much  tiseo  for  wood,  especially 
firewood. 

8IEBEXSINTHA  (Gr.  ttereo*,  solid,  and  helmin*,  an  intestinal  worm ),.a  term  suggested 
by  prof.  Owen,  and  gent-rally  adopted  to  signify  those  intestinal  worms  which  have  no 
true  abdominal  cavity,  and  which  were  called  "  parencliymatous"  by  Cuvier.    See 

CdlLELMmTHA. 

BIBBEOOHBOKT,  a  process  of  wall-painting,  invented  by  prof.  J.  N.  von  Fuchs,  of 
Munich,  professed  to  be  superior  to  fresco-painting,  inasmucll  as  it  ^vill  admit  of  any 
part  of  tito  picture  being  retouched,  as  in  the  case  of  oil-paintings.  It  is  also  more 
durable,  being  protected  by  a  varnish  from  the  effects  of  the  atmosphere. 

8TEBS08COFE  (Gr.  itereos,  solid,  and  ikopein,  to  see),  an  optical  instrument  of  modem 
invention,  by  means  of  which  pictures  of  objects  possessing  three  dimensions  are  seen 
not  as  plane  representations,  but  with  an  appearance  of  solidity  or  ivlief,  as  in  ordinary 
^sloa  of  the  objects  themselves.  The  more  recondite  principles  of  tlie  stereoscope, 
which  are  of  high  interest  and  importance  in  their  bearing  ou  tlie  philosophy  of 
perception,  will  be  fully  considered  under  Vision,  Binoculak.  The  present  article 
will  be  limited  to  an  historical  sketch  of  its  invention  and  subsequent  duvelopments, 
coupled  with  an  exposition  of  the  optical  and  mechanical  details  of  its  construction. 

The  essential  principle  of  tho  stereoscope,  the  first  conception  of  which  by  prof. 
Wheatstone  justlv  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  optical  discoveries  of  the  nge,  may 
be  thus  explnineo.  It  is  an  obvious  fact  that  the  eyes  being  separated  by  a  certain 
interval  of  space,  all  solid  objects  so  near  to  the  observer  aa  to  be  seen  with  a  sensible 
convergence  of  tbe  optic  axis,  necessarily  forni  retinal  pictui-es,  differing  as  to  their 
perspective  projections  for  each  eye.  Singular  to  say,  the  true  import  of  this  plain 
fact  was  wholly  unsuspected  prior  to  the  investigations  of  prqf.  Wheatstone,  who,  in 
his  first  paper  on  this  subject,  published  in  the  Philosophical  Tranaactiom  for  1888, 
clearly  established  tlie  important  conclusion  that  this  dissimilarity  of  tIto  retinal  images 
is  made  to  subserve  an  important  end  in  the  use  of  our  visual  organs — that  it  is,  in  fact, 
the  principal  originating  cause  of  our  immediate  perception  of  the  solidity  (or  relief)  of 
objects  adjacent  to  the  siglit.  The  prablcm  he  set  himself  to  investigate  was:  "What 
would  be  the  visual  effect  of  simultaneously  presenting  to  each  eye,  instead  of  the  object 
itself,  its  projection  on  a  plane  surface  as  it  appears  to  that  eye?"  and  In  order  to  bring 
this  question  to  the  test  of  experim^mt,  he  devised  an  instrument  which  ho  named  the 
stereoscope. 

The  pictures  being  attached  to  the  slides,  the  observer  places  himself  with  his  nose 
close  to  and  immediately  in  front  of  the  vertical  angle  made  by  tlio  reficctors,  so  that 
the  view  by  each  eye  is  limited  to  the  rays  reflected  l)y  its  appropriate  miiTor ;  the  pic- 
tares  are  then  seen,  as  it  were,  behind  the  mirrors,  and,  the  eyes  being  made  slightly  to 
converge,  either  by  an  effort  of  the  will  or  by  drawing  the  slides  a  little  forward,  the 
effect  of  either  of  which  is  to  refer  the  reflected  images  to  the  same  part  of  space,  the 
observer  sees  no  longer  mere  pictorial  resemblances,  but,  to  all  appearance,  the  objects 
■  themselves,  exquisitely  modeled,  occupying  a  certain  extent  of  space,  and  standing  forth 
with  a  substantiality  of  aspect  truly  wonderful.  At  the  outset  the  only  stereoscopic 
pictures  obtainable  were  the  outlines  of  geometrical  solid  flgures,  which  it  was  possible 
for  a  skillful  artist  to  depict  with  perspective  projections  adapted  for  the  right  and  left 
eye  respectively;  and  the  pictures  so  prepared  excited  the  greatest  interest  and  admira- 
tion. They,  moreover,  abundantly  exemplified  the  truth  and  importance  of  the  binoc- 
ular principle,  though  the  universality  of  its  application  to  purposes  of  pictorial  illustra- 
tion only  became  apparent  on  the  introduction  and  gradual  improvement  of  the  photo- 
graphic arts.  In  1849  sir  David  Brewster  originated  that  convenient,  portable,  and  in 
all  respects  admirable  form  of  the  stereoscope  which  is  now  in  general  use  over  the 
whole  civilized  world.  For  this — the  lenticular  stereoscope — the  pictures  (taken,  be  it 
remembered,  from  two  different  points  of  view),  are  mounted  side  by  side,  on  a  piece  of 
cardboard,  and,  being  placed  in  tho  instrument,  are  viewed  through  semi-lenses,  fixed  at 
«  distance  apart  of  the  two  eyes.  To  effect  the  displacement  M  the  pictures,  so  that 
they  shall  be  referred  to  the  siame  part  of  space,  which  we  have  above  defined  to  be  an 
essential  condition,  sir  David  Brewster  most  ingeniously  availed  himself  of  an  optical 
principle,  which  enabled  him  at  the  same  time  to  fulfill  several  collateral  ends  of  con- 
siderable importance.  This  principle  may  be  described  as  follows:  If  an  object  be 
viewed  through  the  center,  or,  more  properly,  along  the  axis,  of  a  convex  lens,  it  will 
be  seen  exactly  in  front  of  the  eye;  i.e.,  in  a  line  with  the  eye,  the  center  of  the  lens, 
aud  the  actual  place  of  the  object.    If  now  the  lens  be  moved  slightly  to  the  left,  the 
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object  -will  appear  to- advance  toward  the  right;  and,  convenelr,  a*  the  lens  is  moved 
toward  the  nght,  the  object  is  displaced  in  the  opposite  direction.  Let  the  lens  be  cut 
in  half,  traDsyersely,  and  the  two  semi-circular  pieces  reversed  as  to  their  former  posi- 
tion, i.e.,  placed  side  by  side,  and  so  that  their  thin  edges  shall  be  adjacent,  while  the 
two  plane  edges,  Formed  by  the  section  of  the  lens,  are  kept  in  mutual  parallelism,  and 
have  their  faces  turned  outward,  toward  the  left  and  right  respectively:  the  ri^ht  eye 
'will  now  look  through  the  left  half  of  the  lens,  and  vice  vend;  and  the  two  pictures, 
each  placed  opposite  its  appropriate  eye,  and  in  the  principal  focus  of  the  eye-piece, 
will  he  seen,  not  in  their  actual  places,  but  in  a  position  midway  between  the  two.  The 
subsidiary  purposes  served  by  this  arrangement  are  that  the  pictures  are  magnified  as 
well  as  caused  to  coalesce;  and  that  the  equality  of  the  magnifying  power  oi  the  eye- 
pieces (a  result  by  no  other  means  certainly  attainable)  is  secured  oy  the  fact  of  their 
being  cut  from  the  same  lens,  the  whole  of  which  is  thus  advantageously  anil  econom- 
ically utilized.  la  too  many  of  the  instruments  offered  for  sale  the  conditions  stated 
above  are  very  imperfectly  fulfilled;  the  parallelism  of  the  two  sectional  planes  of  the 
semi-lenses,  and  their  rectangularity  with  two  imaginary  planes  joining  their  opposite 
ends  respectively,  are  not  maintained,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  coalescence  of  Uie  pic 
tures  is  effected,  if  at  all,  by  a  forced  and  more  or  less  painful  displacement  of  the  eye 
balls,  entirely  destructive  of  all  pleasure  in  the  use  of  the  instrument.  And  it  is  impor 
tant  to  recollect  that  this  parallelism  of  the  sides  of  the  semi-leuses  may  be  either  actual 
or  virtual;  for  to  whatever  shape  they  may  be  cut  (and  the  circular  form  is  the  one  most 
often  adopted),  the  foregoing  conditions  are  in  nowise  altered.  The  best  lenticular 
form  of  Uie  instrument  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  tho  achrouiatic  stereoscope 
devised  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Beck,  and  Beck,  the  well  known  London  opticians,  which 
combines  ezcelloucica  of  a  very  varied  character. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  pictures  in  their  relation  the  one  to  the  other  as  a  stereo- 
scopic pair.  Evidently,  exactly  to  reproduce  the  conditions  of  normal  vision,  they 
'  should  be  taken  from  points  of  view  separated  laterally  by  a  space  equal  to  the  distance 
lietween  the  eyes,  viz.,  about  3^  in. ;  aaU  for  all  objects  within  narrow  limits  of  distance 
this  rule  is  observed.  But  taking  a  wider  range,  such  as  would  include,  for  instance, 
an  extensive  architectural  pile,  photographers  usually  take  their  pictures  from  spots 
separated  by  a  considerable  interval;  and  the  stereoscopic  slides  thus  obtained,  when 
viewed  in  the  stereoscope,  exhibit  effects  of  solidity  or  relief  of  a  very  striking  charac- 
ter. Inasmuch,  however,  as  these  effects  are  due  to  a  gross  exaggeration  of  the  ordinary 
difference  of  perspective  relatively  to  the  two  eyes,  they  to  a  like  extent  misrepresent 
the  actual  appearance  of  the  scene;  and  U  were  to  bo  wished  that  for  all  stereoscopic 
pairs  alike,  whether  representative  of  near  or  of  remote  objects,  photographers  would  be 
content  to  adopt  that  exact  relation  of  the  two  retinal  pictures  which  sulnists  in  ordinary 
binocular  vision.  As  to  tlie  mounting  of  the  pictures,  it  is  of  course  highly  impmtant 
that  they  be  placed  exactly  in  the  same  line;  it  has  further  been  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Claudet  that,  as  the  apparent  solidity  of  the  objects  viewed  in  the  stereoscope  conflicts 
with  the  evident  flatness  of  the  cardboard  mount,  it  is  advantageous  to  adopt  the  follow- 
ing expedient.  The  pictures  must  be  of  the  same  size,  but  instead  of  having  them 
identioUly  the  same  as  regards  the  objects  represented  on  each,  let  the  left-hand  pictuoe 
include  on  its  left-liand  margin  somewhat  less  than  is  found  on  the  same  margin  of  the 
right-hand  picture;  similarly,  let  its  right-hand  margin  contain  somewhat  more  than  is 
found  on  the  same  margin  of  the  right^iand  picture:  then  will  the  view  appear  to  extend 
w«11  out  of  and  berond  the  cardboard,  which  forms,  ss  it  were,  a  framework  around  it. 
A  moment's  consloeration  will  show  tliat  this  ingenions  arrangement  does  but  reproduce 
the  conditions  which  obtain  whenever  we  look  out  upon  a  scene  through  a  casement 
distant  from  us  by  a  few  feet.  Availing  himself  of  the  libration  of  the  moon,  Mr.  War- 
ren De  La  Rue  has  obtained  lunar  stereoscopic  photographs,  which  exhibit  that  Ixxiy  - 
with  a  general  appearance  of  rotundity,  while  the  other  objects  on  her  surface  are  se^ 
in  conspicuous  relief.  These  effects  are,  however,  evidently  due  to  an  exai;geration  of 
the  "binocular  parallax;"  for  by  no  human  eyes,  how  near  soever  they  might  be  placed 
to  the  lunar  surface,  could  such  a  view  be  obtained.  It  is,  as  sir  John  Herscbel  has 
remained,  as  though  the  moon  were  seen  with  the  eyes  of  a  g^ant,  placed  thousands  of 
miles  apart. 

Among  the  minor  applications  of  the  stereoscope  mav  be  mentioned  the  Bterko- 
KONOSOOPB  and  the  Siskeotbopb,  the  former  devised  by  Mr.  Claudet,  the  latter  by 
Mr.  William  Thoma*  Shaw;  and  severally  described  by  titem  in  the  Proeeedingt  oftM 
Hojfol  SoeMgot  June,  18S7,  April,  1858,  and  Jan.  1801.  In  the  stereomonoscope,  the  two 
pictures  of  a  stereoscopic  pair  are  projected,  by  means  of  lenses,  on  to  the  posterior 
surface  of  a  piece  of  ground  glass,  one  upon  the  other,  or  so  that  they  occupy  tlie  same 
place;  when  the  ot>8erver,  looking  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  glass,  sees  them  not  as  a 
confused  mixture  of  two  pictures,  bat  as  a  single  stereoscopic  representation,  possessing 
the  usnal  attributes  of  solidity  or  relief.  The  stereotropc  consists  in  an  application  of 
the  principle  of  the  stereoscope  to  that  class  of  instruments  variously  termed  tiiaama- 
tropies,  phenaliistoecopee,  etc.,  which  depend  for  their  residts  on  "persistence  of  vision." 
In  these  instruments,  as  is  well  known,  an  object  represented  on  a  revolving  disk  in  the 
successive  positions  it  assumes  in  performing  a  given  evolution,  is  seen  to  execute  the 
movement  so  delineated;  in  the  stereotrope,  the  effect  of  solidity  is  superadded,  so  that 
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the  object  is  Been  as  if  in  motion,  and  with  an  appearance  of  relief  as  in  nature.  A 
highly  ingenious  application  of  the  principle  of  Ihe  stereoscope  to  portitiituro  has  been 
described  by  Mr.  Heniy  Swann  in  the  Iteport  of  ihe  Britith  Assoctation  for  1868.  In  this 
arrangement,  the  portrait  is  seen  as  a  solid  bust  imbedded  in  a  cube  of  crystal.  A  form 
of  the  reflecting  stereoscope,  in  wliich  the  planes  of  reflection  are  vertical,  lias  been  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Waller  Hardie. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  application  of  the  stereoscopic  principle,  is  its  realiza- 
tion in  the  binocular  microscope  of  Mr.  Wenham,  the  advantages  of  which  over  the 
monocular  form  of  that  instrument  are  increasingly  appreciated  by  microscopists.  In 
this,  the  right  and  left  eye  pictures,  respectively,  are  thus  obtained.  Immediately  beltind 
the  object-glass,  a  small  and  peculiarly  shaped  prism  is  placed  in  such  a  position,  that  it 
shall  receive  the  whole  of  the  rays  coming  through  the  right  half  of  the  lens.  Tlicae 
rays,  after  being  twice  reflected  within  the  body  of  the  prism,  finally  emerge  at  such  an 
angle  to  their  original  direction,  that  they  cross  the  undiverted  pencil  of  rays  transmitted 
by  the  other  halt  of  the  lens,  and  are  then  received  into  a  second  tube,  which,  being 
inclined  to  the  flrst  or  main  tube  at  an  appropriate  angle,  conveys  them  to  the  left  eye; 
while  the  other  complement  of  rays  pursues  an  undeviating  course  to  the  right  eye. 
Each  of  the  two  tubes  is  fitted  with  the  usual  eye-pieces;  and  object-glasses  of  all  but 
the  highest  powers  may  be  used  with  pleasure  and  advantage.  For  a  fuller  explanation, 
see  the  original  paper  by  Mr.  Wenham  in  the  lyantaetiont  qf  ihe  Mteroseopic  Soeieiy,  new 
series,  vol.  ix.,  page  15. 

STE'BEOTTMKO  (Or.  gtereot,  fixed,  solid),  the  art  of  fabricating  metal  plates  resembling 
pages  of  type,  from  which  impressions  may  be  taken  as  in  ordinary  letter-press  printing. 
The  plates,  which  are  composed  of  type-metal,  are  about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thicE, 


Stereotyping  is  not  employed  where  only  a  definite  and  moderate  number  of  impressions 
of  any  work  are  required.  Its  chief  value  consists  in  its  availableness  for  future 
impressions  contingent  on  the  renewed  demand  for  copies;  but  it  is  also  of  importance 
in  duplicating  the  means  of  taking  large  impressions  quickly.  Considering  the  small 
quantity  of  metal  employed  in  fabricating  a  stereotype  plate,  printers  are  enabled  to 
secure  and  store  up  forms  of  type,  so  to  speak,  at  a  comparatively  small  outlay,  and 
have  at  all  times  the  means  ready  at  hand  to  produce  fresh  editions  without  ilie  trouble 
or  cost  of  setting  a  single  letter.  As  in  the  case  of  many  valuable  inventions,  there  lias 
been  not  a  little  discussion  as  to  who  was  the  discoverer  of  the  art  of  stereotyping.  By 
some  it  has  been  ascribed  to  Van  der  Mey,  a  Dutch  printer,  who  early  in  the  18th.  a 
executed  editions  of  the  Bible  from  forms  of  fixed  type.  Van  der  Mey's  process,  how- 
ever, was  not  stereotj'ping  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word;  for  it  consisted  in  nothing 
more  than  soldering  together  nil  the  types  in  a  page  in  order  to  fix  them  permanently. 
There  cau  be  no  doubt  that  the  inventor  of  stereotyping  was  William  Qcd,  a  goldsmith 
in  Edinburgh,  who  made  the  discovery  about  1725.  In  1727  he  entered  into  a  contract 
with  a  person  to  prosecute  the  business  of  stereotyping;  but  this  person,  who  had  little 
means,  becoming  intimidated,  the  contract  was  relinquished.  In  1729,  Ged  entered  into 
a  partnership  for  the  same  object  with  William  Fenner,  a  London  stationer.  Afterward, 
John  James,  an  architect,  Thomas  James,  a  type-founder,  and  James  Ged,  son  of  the  . 
inventor,  joined  the  partnership.  By  this  association,  certain  Bibles  and  prayer-books 
were  .stereotyped  for  the  university  of  Cambridge  about  1731.  Qed's  success  was  so  far 
complete,  but  his  prospects  were  blighted  by  ill-treatment  from  his  partners,  as  well  as 
by  the  misconduct  of  the  pressmen  employed  to  print  from  his  plates,  which  they  | 
maliciously  damaged  and  rendered  imperfect.  The  university  appears  to  have  at  length 
abandoned  the  use  of  the  plates,  which  were  sent  to  Caslon's  letter  foundry  in  London 
to  be  melted.  A  few  of  these  plates  escaped  the  crucible,  and  from  two  of  them,  being 
pages  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  impressions  are  given  in  Hansard's  iPypogi-apliia, 
Part  II.  1825.  Gcd's  partnership  was  broken  up  in  1788,  and  full  of  disappointment  he  * 
returned  to  Edinburgh.  There,  he  prosecuted  his  art,  and  was  able  to  execute  several  j 
editions  of  Sallust,  ot  a  small  size,  for  the  use  of  schools.  Copies  of  these  editions  still  • 
exist.  The  earliest  which  we  have  seen  purports  to  be  printed  in  1789,  nnd  bears  an 
imprint  in  Ijitin  which  may  be  translated  as  follows:  "  Not  executed  by  movable  types, 
but  by  tablets  of  fused  metal."  The  printing  is  as  neatly  executed  as  that  of  any  volume 
at  the  period.  This  Sallust  of  1730,  as  we  apprehend,  was  the  first  book  coiTectly 
printed  from  stereotype  plates.  To  add  to  the  cares  of  William  Ged,  his  son  James 
engaged  In  the  Jacobite  insurrection  of  1745,  and  was  taken  prisoner,  and  condemned ; 
bis  life,  however,  was  spared  on  account  of  his  father's  useful  invention,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Jamaica,  whA-e  William,  his  brother,  was  already  settled.  William  Ged,  the 
inventor  of  stereotyping,  died  at  Edinburgh,  Oct.  19,  1748,  in  very  indifierent  circum- 
stances. 

The  art  of  stereotyping  has  undergone  little  change  since  its  discovery  by  Ged.    The 

process  of  fabricating  plates  is  very  simple.    The  page  of  type  being  set,  corrected, 

cleaned,  and  fixed  in  a  frame,  is  laid  on  a  smooth  iron  table  face  upvfard;  a  little  fine 

oil  is  brushed  over  it,  to  prevent  the  liquid  stucco  from  adhering;  the  stucco  to  the  con- 
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sisteDcy  of  cream  is  now  poured  over  the  face  of  the  piftge,  and  straightened  over  it  in 
the  process  of  hardening;  when  hardened,  the  cake  of  stucco  is  lifted  olT,  and  is  seen  to 
be  a  perfect  mold  of  the  t^pes.  The  cake  is  now  baked  in  an  oven,  and  ilitn  placed  in 
an  iron  pan;  the  pan,  which  has  inlets  at  the  upper  side,  is  plunged  into  molten  metal, 
which  soon  runs  into  the  mold;  being  lifted  out  and  cooled,  the  pun  is  opened  and 
found  to  contain  a  plate  resembling  the  page  of  type;  the  mold  is  broken  and  of  no 
further  use.  When  removed  from  the  pan,  the  plate  is  rough,  and  needs  to  l)e  trimmed 
for  working;  for  this  purpose  it  passes  through  the  hands  of  artisans,  who  prepare  it  for 
the  press.  Sliould  any  particular  letter  be  defective,  it  is  dug  out,  and  a  corresponding 
type  inserted;  the  ena  of  which  type  is  cut  off  at  the  back  of  the  i)lale  by  a  soldering 
iJolt.  In  preparing  plates  for  press,  notiiing  is  more  imix>rtant  than  giving  a  high  degree 
of  level  smoothness  to  the  back,  and  to  effect  this  certain  planing  and  smootliing  opera- 
tions are  adopted.  Such  is  tlie  old  and  well-known  ttueeo  process  of  stereotyping. 
Latterly,  there  have  been  divers  improvements  as  regards  the  shape  of  the  pans,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  fabrication  of  several  plates  at  once,  but  the  principle  is  in  all  ca8««  the 
same.  After  the  stereotyping  Is  finished,  the  types  are  distributed.  In  some  printing- 
offlces,  all  work  whatsoever  is  ezeouled  from  plates,  and  types  are  employed  only  to  pro- 
duce molds.  This,  however,  does  not  save  types  from  deterioration;  in  cleaning  them 
with  brushes  and  oiling  them  for  the  stucco,  their  finer  parts  become  in  no  long  time 
rounded  off.  As  regards  impressions  from  stereotype  plates,  the  work  ia  seldom  so  sharp 
and  fine  as  from  pages  of  movable  letter;  but  it  answers  every  required  purpose  iu  a 
large  variety  of  cases.  Plates  properly  manufactured,  stored,  and  mended  when  neces- 
sary, will  last  for  repeated  impressions  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  thousands  over  a 
long  scries  of  years.  The  stock  of  plates  in  some  establishments  is  accordingly  large, 
and  represents  a  considerable  sunk  capital.  When  no  longer  .required,  the  plates  are 
melted  down  as  material  for  fresh  castings. 

The  paper  process  of  stereotyping  was  invented  some  years  ago  on  the  continent,  but 
has  been  since  perfected  in  the  times  office,  .where  it  was  adopted  for  duplicating 
newspaper  forms.  See  Tiusa.  A  uniform  sheet  of  soft  and  damp  matter  is  formed 
br  gumming  together,  first,  a  sheet  of  thin  yet  very  tough  tissue  paper;  second,  a  sheet 
of  loo9e  ana  bibulous  white  paper;  and  third,  a  sheet  ut'  fine-gramed  and  tough  brown 
pbper.  The  smooth  and  wliite  side  of  the  sheet,  still  soft  and  moist,  is  placed  on  the 
types.  Both  are  tlien  put  in  a  press.  A  roller  passes  under  the  fonn,  and  presses  it 
up  against  the  paper,  so  as  to  receive  the  impression  of  the  types  and  convert  it  into  a 
mold.  The  dents  made  by  the  types  rise  on  the  outside  of  the  paper,  so  that  any  ^x>t 
where  the  paper  has  not  sunk  into  the  spaces  between  the  types  is  at  once  detected. 
Such  spots  generally  occur,  and  are  removed  by  tlie  paper  bemg  driven  in  between  the 
types  by  blows  of  a  hard  brush.  The  dents  made  by  the  types,  we  liave  said,  are  repre- 
sented by  elevations  on  tlio  outside  of  the  slieet,  and  the  interstices  are  represented  by 
corresponding  hollows.  The  latter  are  filled  up  at  this  stage  by  a  thin  coatmg  of  stucco 
laid  on  by  a  brush.  The  mold  is  then  carefully  removed,  dried,  and  placed  in  a  shallow 
box  of  metal  placed  upright.  The  smooth  or  stucco  side  of  the  mold  is  pushed  against 
the  back  of  the  box.  The  iid  is  then  closed  very  tightly,  leaving  only  an  opening  at  ^e 
top.  Through  this  opening  molten  metal  is  poured,  and  a  plate  is  thus  formed,  one  side 
of  which,  of  course,  is  a  cast  from  the  mold.  It  contains  elevations  at  places  where 
there  are  wide  spaces  between  the  tvpes,  and  these  it  is  necessary  to  remove  with  the 
chisel.  In  other  re-i^pects  the  plate  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  form.  The  great  advantage 
of  this  mode  of  stereotyping  is  its  rapidity.  Plates  from  stucco  could  scarcely  be  pro- 
dnced  and  ready  for  press  in  less  than  six  hours;  plates  from  paper  can  be  produced  and 
laid  on  the  machine  in  less  tlian  one  hour.  Indeed,  in  the  iVme»  ofiice,  where  the  pro- 
cess has  been  carried  to  great  perfection,  the  plates  are  now  produced  in  seven  minutes. 
By  the  paper  process,  plates  are  produced  every  morning  for  the  London  newspapers 
and  others  of  which  vast  impressions  are  required.  The  forms  of  types  themselves  ate 
no  longer  used,  a  number  of  plates  being  produced  corresponding  to  the  number  of 
machines  employed  (see  Timbs),  and  all  the  copies  of  the  paper  are  printed  from  them. 
A  very  great  saving  in  the  cost  of  types  is  thus  effected.  It  was  necessary  to  renew  the 
fount  every  few  months  in  the  Times  oiBee,  wlien  that  paper  was  printed  in  the  usual 
way.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  new  process,  the  expense  of  the  production  of  that 
great  newspaper  has  been  to  a  considerable  degree  kept  in  check.  Tlic  types  last  as 
many  years  as  they  did  months  wlien  printed  from.  To  accommodate  printing  machines 
on  which  the  forms  need  to  be  fixed  in  a  cylinder,  the  paper  molds  are  placed  in  pans 
or  boxes  which  are  of  the  required  shape.  The  molds  are  then  bent  with  their  backs 
outward,  and  the  molten  metal  is  poured  between  the  concave  mold  and  convex  lid. 
The  plates  are  generally  cast  in  four  segments,  which  screwed  together  form  a  cylinder. 
They  are  adjusted  to  the  printing  press  by  a  planing  machine,  which  cuts  their  inner 
surface  to  the  exact  convexity  of  the  cylinder.  To  this  duplication  there  is  of  conrse  no 
limit;  sets  of  plates  can  be  produced  to  any  required  number.  As  copies  of  old  news- 
papers are  not  wanted,  the  plates  are  melted  down  as  soon  as  the  operations  of  the  day 
are  over.  Even  when  books  are  printed  from  movable  types,  it  may  serve  a  good  pur- 
pose to  take  paper  moids  from  them  before  distribution ;  for  the  molds,  on  being  dried, 
can  be  laid  aside  and  be  afterward  employed  for  fabricating  plates  should  a  new  impres- 
sion be  wanted.    The  author  of  a  book,  for  example,  could  at  a  most  insignificant  addi- 
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tion  to  the  exx>cnae  of  typography,  posseea  himself  of  a  set  of  paper  molds  of  his  work, 
to  be  used  if  necessary  at  some  future  period,  in  order  to  save  the  composition  for  a  new 
edition. 

STXBIET.    Bee  Stdbokos. 

8TEBLIKO,  an  epithet  generally  applied  to  the  money  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
original  standard  of.  money  was  weiglit,  and  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Teutonid 
nations'  the  basis  of  weight  was  in  early  times  supplied  by  the  wheat-corn.  Charlemagne 
superseded  the  earlier  systems  by  a  new  coinage,  in  which  a  pound  of  12  ounces  became 
the  money  weight,  each  pound  being  divided  into  20  solidi,  and  each  solidus  into  13 
denarii  of  the  weight  of  32  wheat-corns.  The  older  isilfer  or  scruple  of  24  wheat-corns 
being  superseded  by  the  penny  of  82  wheat-corns,  the  term  sterling  seems  to  have  been 
applied  to  tlie  latter,  in  consequence  of  its  being  in  use  among  the  Ripuarian  or  Austra- 
sian  Franks,  sometimes  called  the  Eiiterlmg»,  while  the  old  scruple  continued  to  be  used 
by  the  Northmen.  In  England  where  the  chance  was  early  introduced,  the  word  ster- 
ling came  in  the  course  of  time  to  indicate  the  Oneness  or  standard  of  the  silver;  and 
nearly  the  same  standard,  consisting  of  11  oz.  2  dwt.  of  pure  silver,  and  18  dwt.  of  alloy 
to  the  pound  troy,  or  JfAdwi.,  seems  to  have  subsisted  from  the  12tli  c.  downward. 
The  superiority  of  the  ETuglish  standard  silver  to  all  other  currency  has  been  generally 
acknowledged  over  Europe;  and  hence  the  adjective  sterling  has  become  a  synonym 
for  pure  and  genuine.  * 

STERLINO,  a  city  in 'Whitesides  co..  111.,  on  Rock  river,  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western, the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  and  the  St.  Louis,  Rock  Island  and 
Chicago  railroads;  pop.  '75,  5,712.  It  has  churches,  schools,  banks,  a  free  library,  and 
four  newspapers,  it  has  Holly  water  works,  and  is  lighted  with  gas.  There  is  a  dam 
over  the  river  1100  ft  long  and  7  ft.  high,  and  the  rapids  have  a  natural  fall  of  9  feet 
There  are  extensive  manufacturing  establishments,  including  flour  mills,  the  largest  dis-' 
tilleries  in  the  country,  t4inneries,  and  pany  manufactories  of  wooden  wares. 

STERLING,  John,  1806-44;  b.  Scotland;  educated  at  Glasgow  and  Cambridee.  He 
was  for  a  time  connected  with  the  London  Atfienaum.  He  took  orders  in  tbe  ^ngli^h 
church,  but  after  a  short  service  as  a  curate,  devoted  himself  entirely  to  literature. 
Among  his  writings  are  ^rttur  Comngsby  {1S3S);  Poems  (1S39);  T7ie  Section,  a  poem  (1841); 
and  /Strafford,  a  drauia(1843).  He  is  more  celebrated  from  Carlyle's  LifeofJohn  Sterling 
(1851),  than  from  his  own  works.  A  memoir  of  him,  with  2  vols,  of  Sssayt  arid  TaU»  was 
published  by  J.  0.  Hare  in  1848. 

8T£SinB£S0,  a  t  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  13  m.  n.n.e.  of  OlmQtz.  Pop.  '69, 
13,479.  It  is  the  chief  seat  of  tbe  Moravian  cotton  manufactures,  and  has  also  not  unim- 
portant manufactures  of  linen,  hosiery,  and  liquors.  The  cotton  and  liuen  goods  made 
at  Sternl)erg,  and  in  the  vicinity,  are  known  as  SterrAerg  wares. 

ilEBJCS,  Laxtrbncb,  though  of  English  descent  and  parentage,  was  born  at  Clon 
mel,  in  Ireland,  on  Nov.  24,  1713.  In  that  country  also,  in  some  intermittent  way,  a 
good  deal  of  his  boyhood  was  passed  with  possibly  gome  effect  in  developing  that 
oddity  and  whimsical  exuberance  long  after  to  find  vent  in  his  writings.  His  father  was 
of  a  good  Yorkshire  family,  and  as  lieutenant  in  a  marching  regiment  led  a  wandering 
and  unsettled  life.  When  about  ten  years  old,  the  boy  wa6  consigned  to  the  care  of  his 
kinsman,  Mr.  Sterne  of  Elvington,  in  Yorkshire,  by  him  put  to  school  near  Halifax,  and 
thence,  on  his  approving  himself  a  lad  of  parts,  transferred,  in  1733,  to  Jesus  college, 
Cambridge,  where,  in  1786  and  1740  respectively,  he  took  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and 
master  of  arts.  He  was  educated  for  the  church,  and  on  his  leaving  the  university,  his 
uncle  the  rev.  Jaqnes  Sterne,  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary  of  some  magnitude,  procured 
for  him  the  living  of  Sutton  in  Yorkshire  With  this  relative  h3  afterward  quarreled, 
but  not  before  another  appointment  liad  been  secured  him  ns  prebendary  of  York  cathe- 
dral. In  1741,  he  was  married  to  a  lady  whom  he  met  in  York,  and  soon  after,  through 
the  influence  of  a  friend  of  his  wife,  he  was  presented  to  the  additional  living  of  Still- 
ington.  For  nearly  20  years  he  lived  at  Sutton  unheard  of.  That  his  devotion  to  his 
clerical  duties  was  great,  is  more  than  can  be  supposed  from  what  we  know  of  his  cliar- 
acter;  and  we  can  readily  believe  the  "■books,  piiinting,  fiddling,  and  shooting."  which 
he  tells  us  were  his  choice  recreations,  formed  pretty  much  the  business  of  his  life.  Up 
to  the  year  1759,  in  which  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  Tristram  Shandy  appeared,  he 
had  published  only  two  sermons,  which,  according  to  his  own  statement,  "found  neither 
purchasers  nor  readers."  Tristram  Shandy,  which,  though  published  without  his  name, 
was  from  the  first  known  to  be  his,  had  instant  and  immense  success,  and  Sterne,  on 
going  up  to  London,  found  himself  the  literary  lion  of  the  d^'.  In  1761,  two  more 
volumes  of  it  appeared,  followed  by  vols.  6  and  6  in  1762,  vols.  7  and  8  in  1765,  and  jn 
1707  by  the  9tli  and  last.  During  this  period  he  also  issued  4  vols,  of  sermons,  and  the 
Sentimental  Journey,  published  in  the  beginning  of  1768,  completes  the  list  of  bis  works. 
He  died  on  March  18  of  that  year,  his  health  having  been  much  impaired  for  some  con- 
siderable time. 

From  the  time  of  his  becoming  famous  his  parishioners  saw  of  Sterne  but  little.  He 
lived  mostly  either  on  the  continent  or  in  London,  where  his  literary  celebrity  made  him 
welcome  in  tbe  best  cb-cles.    Always  an  easy,  mercurial  kind  of  mortal,  he  now  led  some- 
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■what  a  gay  and  dissipated  life,  ratlier  modelled  on  the  epicurean  maxim  of  enjoying  the 
prescut  iiour,  Ihau  ou  tliuse  more  serious  preceptii  lie  had  been  wout  to  ei.iuice  from  the 
pulpit.  But  except  that  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  excessively  devoted  to  his  own 
•wife — she  and  her  daughter  being  in  these  pleasant  years  but  lillfe  with  him — and  was 
a  little  of  a  sentimental  Lothario  in  respect  of  the  wives  of  other  people,  no  very  great 
harm  is  known  of  him.  Ue  is  said,  despite  of  the  exquisite  sentiment  which  abounds  in 
his  writings,  to  have  been  really  heartless,  and  unfeeling;  and  the  sneer  of  Wulpole  ilmt 
he  could  snivel  over  a  dead  ass,  to  the  neglect  of  his  live  mother,  is  fiimiliar  to  almoi^t 
every  one.  It  is  iu  fairness,  however,  to  be  said  that  the  implied  slander  rests  on  no  dis- 
tinct basis  of  evidence. 

Whatever  question  may  be  made  of  the  worth  of  Sterne  as  a  man,  there  can  be  none 
of  his  genius  as  a  writer.  Tri»tram  Sfiandy,  his  chief  work,  must  live  as  long  as  the  lan- 
guage, were  it  only  in  virtue  of  the  threfc  characters  of  Old  Shandy,  Uncle  Toby,  and 
Trim,  the  most  perfect  and  exquisite,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  range  of  British  faction. 
These  are  genuine  creations,  at  once  fantastic  and  real,  in  which  the  subtlest  reconcile- 
ment is  effected  between  the  sportive  exuberance  of  fancy  and  the  sober  outlines  of  truth. 
Otherwise  there  is  a  good  deal  in  the  work  which  needs  excuse;  in  particular  a  most 
willful  and  gratuitous  indecency  almost  without  a  parallel,  and  a  coustsiut  trick  of  law- 
less and  whimsical  digression,  to  the  endless  inciilculable  frivolities  of  whicli  even  the 
inimitable  grace,  ease,  and  tricksy  flexibility  of  the  style  can  with  difficulty  reconcile 
thejreader.  The  humor  of  Sterne  is  notwithstanding  the  must  subtle,  airy,  delicate,  and 
tender  to  be  found  in  our  literature;  and  in  many  passages  he  shows  himself  master  of 
a  pathos  equally  exquisite  and  refined.  The  fullest,  and  in  every  way,  best  account  of 
Sterne  will  be  found  in  his  Life,  in  2  vols.,  by  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald,  published  in  1864. 
Though  against  the  charge  of  unclerical  levity,  at  once  in  his  writings  and  his  life,  it  is 
impossible  to  defend  Sterne,  except  as  tlie  I'axer  morale  of  his  time  mny  afford  some 
slight  palliation  of  it,  a  candid  perusal  of  this  work  suggests  a  considenibly  more  kindiv 
view  of  his  character  than  that  which  had  previously  been  current  and  almost  accepted. 

8TEBHE0LD,  Thomas,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  English  version  of  psalms  formerly 
attached  to  the  book  of  common  prayer,  was  a  native  of  Hampshire,  and  bom  toward 
the  close  of  the  15th  century.  He  held  the  office  of  groom  of  the  robes  to  Henry  VIH. 
and  Edward  VL,  and  died  in  1549.  At  the  reformation  period,  when  the  practice  of 
singing  metrical  psalms — first  introduced  by  Clement  Maro  among  the  gay  courtiers  of 
Francis  L — came  to  l)e  taken  up  by  the  reformers,  Sterne  undertook  to  render  the  whole 
hook  of  psalms  into  English  verse.  He  only  lived  to  complete  twenty-one  psalms;  and 
his  version  was  published  after  his  death  under  the  title  of  All  such  Pmlm  of  Darid  at 
TTiomas  tStmhold  did  in  hig  Lvfe  draiet  into  English  metre  (Lond.  1549V  Stemhold's 
labors  were  completed  by  John  Hopkins  and  William  Whittinghame,  ana  first  annexed 
to  the  book  of  common  prayer  with  the  music  attached,  as  The  Whole  Booke  ef  Paalme>>, 
eoUeeted  into  English  metre  ijf  Thoma*  Stemhoid,  John  Bophins,  and  othen;  compared  trith 
ffie  Ebrve,  with  Note*  to  ring  vithal.  Stemhold's  and  Hopkin's  songs  are  very  literal,  but 
somewhat  coarse  and  homely  in  phraseology.  They  were  used  in  the  church  service  of 
England  till  superseded  by  (he  version  of  Tate  and  Brady,  which  appeared  in  1698. 
They  were  also  m  use  in  Scotland  down  to  the  middle  of  the  17tb  century. 

STEBBISX.    See  Tern.  ^ 

STERNUM,  a  portion  of  the  skeleton  of  animals.  It  is  present  in  the  articulates 
(arthropoda)  and  crustaceans,  as  well  as  arachnides  and  insects,  and  in  those  vertebrates 
having  exoskeletons,  as  tortoises,  although  Mivart  and  many  others  hold  that  the  plas- 
tron does  not  form  (or  contain)  a  sternum — in  other  words,  that  the  chelonia  are  ster- 
numless.  A  true  sternum,  however,  belonra  to  the  warm-blooded  vertebrates,  and 
reaches  its  highest  development  in  the  birds.  The  somites  of  locusts  have  well-developed 
sternal  sections  included  between  the  pleura  or  side  portions  of  the  segments,  especially 
in  the  abdomen.  All  these  sternal  sections  are  collectively  called  the  uternum.  It  can, 
however,  be  said  to  be  only  analagous  to  the  mammal  sternum,  or  the  sternum  of  birds. 
It  has  nearer  relations  to  the  sternal  pieces  of  the  tortoises,  because  the  plastron  which 
these  pieces  constitute  is  a  part  of  the  exoskeleton,  and,  as  above  mentioned,  is  by  many 
not  regarded  as  a  true  sternum.  In  some  mammals,  and  especially  in  man,  there  might 
seem  to  lie  more  analogy  (if  analogies  are  to  be  strained)  between  the  sternum  and  the 
"  exoskeleton  sternum,''  than  between  this  latter  and  tlie  sternum  of  birds,  for  in  them 
the  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  endoskeleton  are  much  more  extensive.  Man's  eter 
num  is  little  else  than  a  point  of  attachment  for  certain  pleural  pieces,  the  ribe  and  rib 
cartilages,  and  a  covering  or  shield  for  the  central  part  of  the  thorax.  In  the  chelonia 
the  whole  of  the  under  shell,  or  plastron,  is  regarded  by  some  as  a  sternum,  and  com- 
posed of  pairs  of  pieces,  and  one  single  piece,  tlie  entotternal.  The  pairs  are  the  epi- 
itemalu,  the  most  anterior,  arched  portion  of  the  plastron,  and  including  within  the  arch 
the  eniosternal ;  the  hyosternals  and  hypostemals,  respectively  anterior  lateml  and  pos- 
terior lateral,  and  not  joined  together  as  pairs  in  the  median  line.  Posteriorly,  and 
joined  tocether  at  their  extremities,  are  the  riphintemal*,  small  curved  pieces,  forming 
an  arch,  like  the  anterior  cpistemals.  In  birds  of  flight  the  sternum  is  the  most  impor- 
tant bone  in  the  body;  it  is  enormously  expanded,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  powerful 
pectoral  muscles  which  move  the  wings.    In  birds  of  great  powers  of  flight  it  extends 
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over  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  sometimes  reaches  the  pelvis.  In  all  birds  which  fly  it 
has  a  median  ridge,  called  the  keel,  which  is  |>rominent  in  proportion  to  tlte  powers  of 
flight,  examples  of  which  nre  Bcqn  in  the  sternum  of  the  pigeon,  the  duck,  and  the  wild 
goose.  lu  ostriches  and  other  birds  which  do  not  fly  the  sternum  has  no  keel.  In  the 
mammalia  it  is  composed  of  several  pieces,  usually  three,  the  tnanubrium,  or  anterior 
portion,  the  meaosternum,  or  middle  portion,  and  the  xiphisternum,  or  posterior  portion 
(iu  man,  xiphoid  cartilage).  In  most  mammals  the  sternum  is  long  and  narrow,  but  in 
some,  as  in  cetacea,  it  is  broad.  The  Qreenland  whale  has  only  a  manubrium,  while  the 
dugong  has  this  piece  and  the  xiphisternum,  the  mesosternum  being  absent.  In  some 
mammals,  burrowing  and  flying  animals,  as  the  moles  and  Imts,  the  sternum  has  a  keel, 
but  it  is  placed  differently  than  m  birds,  being  more  anterior.  The  middle  and  posterior 
parts  of  the  sternum  iu  birds  are  those  which  are  most  developed,  the  manubrium 
being  greatly  sulx>rdinate  or  dwarfed. 

STESKTrTATOBIES,  are  agents  which  cause  sneezing.  The  most  common  arc  the 
different  kinds  of  snuffs,  but  other  substances  are  known  which  produce  a  more  power- 
ful and  prolonged  action  on  the  nasal  mucous  membrane.  They  have  been  employed 
in  medicine  with  various  objects;  as,  for  example,  to  restore  suspended  respiration  in 
cases  of  fainting,  to  dislodge  foreign  bodies  from  the  nasal  passages  or  even  the  wind- 
pipe, to  avert  or  check  hysterical  attacks,  and  to  terminate  prolonged  fits  of  hiccup. 
They  are  scarcely  ever  used  at  the  present  day. 

STESICH'ORUS,  lived  about  b.c.  670;  b.  Sicily;  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  a  contemporary 
of  Pittacus,  Alcicus,  and  Sappho.  His  originiki  name  was  Tisias,  and  tliat  of  Stesiclio- 
rus  (leader  of  choruses)  was  given  him  from  his  main  employment;  he  is  said  to  have 
invented  the  tragic  chorus.  He  excelled  in  the  arrangement  of  the  strophe,  antistrophe, 
and  epode,  which  were  called  the  "  three  things  of  Stesichorus."  Of  his  odes,  poems, 
and  hymns  but  a  few  fragments  remain. 

STETH'OSCOPE,  The  (Gr.  stethos,  the  chest,  and  skopeo,  I  look  into),  is  an  instrument 
inveuteil  by  Laennec  for  examining  the  sounds  of  the  chest.  The  upper  part  is  the 
chestend,  the  lower  the  ear-piece.  The  most  conveuient  measuremeuta  are — leiii^tli,  7  in., 
diameter  of  the  ear-pisce,  3  in.,  circumference  of  shaft,  l^in.,  anddiameterof  chsstciid, 
l^inch.  The  main  object  of  the  stethoscope  being  to  circumscribe  and  localize  the  sounds 
which  it  transmits,  the  chest  end  should  bejsmalT,  in  order  to  determine  the  exact  seat  of 
the  greatest  intensity  of  sound.  To  ascertain  tliis,  the  instrument  should  be  moved  right 
and  left,  up  and  down,  till  its  end  is  on  the  exact  spot  from  wliich  the  abnormal  sound 
for  which  we  are  searching — or,  it  may  be,  tlie  absence  of  sound — proceeds.  In  the 
construction  of  the  stethoscope,  the  following  points  should  be  attended  to:  1.  It  should 
be  composed  of  a  material  which  allows  the  least  amount  of  sound  to  be  lost,  and  which 
least  of  all  modifies  or  prevunts  the  sound.  A  porous  wood,  such  as  cedar  or  deal, 
answers  these  conditions  best,  a  dense  wood,  like  ebony,  having  a  tendency  to  modify 
the  sound;  2.  It  should  be  of  one  piece  of  wood,  and  not,  for  example,  part  ivory  and 
part  cedar;  3.  The  ear-piece  should  be  large  and  flat  to  secure  perfect  apposition  and 
occlusion,  and  the  chest  end  sliould  be  narrow  and  smoothly  rounded  over  the  edge. 
The  various  sounds  heard  through  the  stethoscope  are  described  in  the  articles  K^spuia- 
TOBY  Sounds,  PNSuiiONiA,  etc. 

STETTIN',  an  ancient  t.  of  Prussia,  capital  of  the  province  of  Pomerania  (Pommem), 
and,  after  Uanzic,  tlie  most  important  sea-port  in  the  kingdom,  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Odor,  where  it  flows  into  the  Stettiner-Haff,  83  m.  n.e.  of  Berlin,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  railroad.  The  entire  population  of  this  town  in  '75  was  80,973.  Across 
the  river,  which  is  from  here  13  to  16  ft.  deep,  lies  the  suburb  of  Lnstndie.  connected 
with  Stettin  proper  by  means  of  two  bridges.  Outside  the  fortifications  lie  the  suburbs 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Wieck  and  Tornei.    The  site  of  the  town  is  hilly,  and  in  conse- 


are  silks,  leather,  sail-clotli,  cottons,  etc.  ■  There  is  also  a  large  anchor  foundry,  where  all 
the  anchors  for  Prussian  ships  are  forged.  Ship-building  and  the  manufacture  of 
machinery  give  employment  to  great  numbers;  and  the  commerce  of  the  city  is  extensive 
and  increasmg.  _  Stettm  is  the  port  whence  the  products  of  Silesia,  both  natural  and 
artificial,  are  mainly  shipped  to  other  countries.  Corn,  wood,  and  brandy  are  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  export.  The  value  of  the  annual  imports  into  Stettin  is  nboul£10,000; 
of  the  exports,  about  half  that  amount.  In  the  course  of  a  year  about  1700  ships  enter  the 
port  from  foreign  countries,  of  near  200,000  tons  burden.  Stettin  was  formerly  a  fortress 
of  the  first  rank.  The  Stettiner-Haff  is  formed  by  an  expansion  of  the  river  Oder,  n.  of 
the  town  of  Stettin,  and  is  nearly  quite  shut  iu  from  the  Baltic,  having  communication 
with  the  sea  only  bv  three  narrow  straits,  the  most  importantof  which  is  the  Swiue.  Sea 
SwrNBMtNDB.    It  has  an  areaof  200  sq.m.,  and  a  depth  of  from  12  to  18  feet. 

Stettin,  the  ancient  Sedinum,  later  Stettinum,  is  of  Slavic  origin,  became  a  flourish- 
ing commercial  town  in  the  middle  ages,  joined  the  Hansa,  and  was  repeatedly  the 
residence  of  the  dukes  of  Pomerania. 
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STEUBEN,  a  CO.  in  extreme  n.e.  Indiana,  adjoining  Michigan;  drained  by  Pigeon 
•liver  and  several  creeks;  traversed  by  the  Fort  Wayne,  Jackson,  and  Saginaw  railroad, 
380  sq.  111.;  pop.  '80,  14,644—14,274  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  diversified  by 
lakes  and  forests,  and  the  soil  is  fertile;  wheat,  com,  oata,  hay,  and  pork,  are  tbie 
staples.    Co.  seat,  Angola. 

STEUBEN,  a  co.  in  s.w.  New  York,  adjoining  Pennsylvania;  drained  by  the  Che- 
mung, Tioga,  aodConhoctou  rivers;  crossed  by  the  New  Yorls,  Lalie  Erie,  ana  Western, 
and  tbe  Corning,  Cowanesque,  and  Autrira  railroads;  about  1400  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 
77,585 — 71,113  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  uneven.  Tl>e  soil  is  fertde.  The 
principal  productions  are  wheat,  corn,  buckwheat,  barley,  wool,  and  tobacco.  There 
are  many  saw  mills  and  flour  mills.    Co.  seats.  Corning  and  Bath. 

STEU'BENVILLE,  a  city  of  e.  Ohio,  co.  seat  of  Jefferson  co.,  on  the  w.  bank  of  the 
Ohio  river,  23  m.  from  Wheeling,  and  68  m.  from  Pittsburg;  pop.  '80,  12.093.    Ablock- 

,  house  was  erected  here  in  1786,  a  lort  was  built  in  1787  (namad  lu  honor  of  baron  Steuben). 

/  The  town  was  settled  1797,  incorporated  as  a  city  1851,  enlarged,  1871.  It  is  on  the  Cleve- 
land and  Pittsburg,  and  tbe  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis  ruilrouds;  the  trains  cross- 
ing the  river  by  a  bridge.  It  is  built  on  high  land  overlooking  the  river.  It  is  the  center 
of  a  fertile  agricultural  region,  and  the  trade  by  the  river  is  important.  It  is  the  scat  of 
the  Stcubeu  ville  female  seminary  and  a  Roman  Catholic  school.  It  contains  18  churches, 
public  schools,  5  newspapers,  5  banks  (3  national).  It  is  in  thevicinity  of  rich  bituminous 
coal  mines  willi  8  coal  shafts.  The  leading  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
nails,  glass,  woolen  goods,  iron  (by  the  Jefferson  Iron  Co. ;  employing  500  hands),  white 
lead,  ale,  and  beer.     Among  the  maoufactories  are  the  repair  siiops  of  the  railroad-i, 

.  several  machine  shops,  blast  furnaces,  an  oil  refinery,  and  boiler  works.  It  has  an 
efficient  fire  department  with  2  steam  flre-engiues,  is  hgbted  with  gas  and  supplied  with 
water.  ' 

STEUBEK,  Frederic  William  Axjoustus,  Baron,  a  general  of  the  American  revo- 
lutionary army,  was  b.  at  Magdeburg,  Prussia,  Nov.  15,  1780;  educated  at  the  Jesuits' 
colleges  of  Niesse  and  Broslau;  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  served  as  a  volunteer  under 
his  father  at  the  siege  of  Prague.  In  1747  he  wa<>  appointed  cadet  of  infantry,  and  in 
17S8  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  adjt.gen.  He  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Kun- 
er-isdorf,  and  in  1781  was  conducted  as  a  prisoner  of  war  to  St.  Petersburg,  but  was 
shortly  after  released.  The  following  year  he  was  appointed  adjt.gen.  on  the  staff  of 
the  Prussian  king,  effected  important  reforms  in  the  quartermnsters  department,  and 
superintended  an  academy  of  young  officers  selected  for  special  military  instruction. 
At  the  close  of  the  seven  years'  war,  he  traveled  in  Europe,  and  was  appointed  grand 
marshal  and  general  of  the  guard  of  the  prince  of  Hohenzollern-Hechingen.  Being  on  a 
visit  to  Paris  in  1777,  where  the  cause  of  the  American  rebellion  was  favored  by  the 

fovernment,  he  was  invited  by  count  St.  Germain  to  go  to  America.  He  arrived  at 
'ortsmouth,  Virginia,  Dec.  1,  1777,  and  offered  his  services  to  gen.  Washington,  which 
were  joyfully  accepted ;  and  he  joined  the  army,  then  in  the  most  deplorable  condition, 
at  Vulley  Forge.  He  was  appointed  inspector-general,  prepared  a  manual  of  tactics  for 
the  army,  remodeled  its  organization,  and  improved  its  discipline.  He  was  one  of  the 
officers  who  composed  the  court-martial  at  the  trial  of  mnj.  Andre.  In  the  campaign 
of  1780  he  had  a  command  in  Virginia,  and  was  on  the  staff  of  gen.  Lafayette  at  the 
siege  of  Yorktown.  As  generous  in  cliaracter  as  lie  was  capable  as  an  officer,  he  spent 
his  whole  fortune  in  clothing  his  men,  and  gave  his  last  dollar  to  his  soldiers.  Congress 
made  tardy  reparation,  and  in  1790  voted  him  an  annuity  of  $2,500,  and  a  township  of 
land  in  the  state  of  New  York,  both  of  which  he  divided  with  his  fellow-officers.  He 
died  on  his  estate  near  Utica.  N.  Y.,  Nov.  38,  1794.  See  Sparks's  American  Biog- 
raphy, and  a  life  by  Friedrich  Kapp  (New  York,  1860). 

STEVENS,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Dakota,  drained  in  the  n.e.  by  the  Mouse  river,  and  in  the 
B.  and  s.w.  by  the  Missouri  river.  Tlie  surface  is  elevated  and  constitutes  what  is  called 
the  Plateau  du  Coteau  of  the  Missouri.  On  the  river  are  forts  Berlhold  and  Stevenson, 
•nd  the  rich  prairie  land  is  taken  up  by  Indian  reservations. 

STEVENS,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Kansas,  intersected  by  the  Cimarron  river:  650  sq.m.:  pop." 
•80,  12 — 10  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  -undulating  and  tbe  soil  b  fertile.  It  has 
the  Indian  territory  for  its  s.  boundary. 

STEVENS,  a  co.  in  w.  Minnesota,  intersected  by  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  rsulroad; 
676  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  3,911— -2,664  of  American  birth,  8  colored.  It  is  drained  centrally 
by  the  Pomme  de  Terre  river.  Its  surface  is  hilly ;  the  soil  is  fertile,  producing  grain 
and  potatoes,  and  furnishing  excellent  pasturage.    Co.  scat,  Morris. 

STEVENS,  a  co.  in  n.  Washington  territory,  having  the  boundary  line  of  British 
Columbia  for  its  n.  border;  28,000  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  1245—736  of  American  birth.  287 
colored.  It  is  bounded  on  the  n.e.  by  the  territory  of  Idaho,  and  on  the  "w.  by  the  Cas- 
cade range  of  mountiiins.  It  is  drained  l>y  the  Columbia  river,  Clark's  Fork,  and  the 
Okanagon  river;  also  by  lake  Osoyoos  in  the  n.,  and  lake  Chelan  in  the  extreme  8.w. 
Its  surface  is  mountainous  in  the  w..  and  in  the  e.  is  composed  of  liarren  plains  relieved 
by  tracts  of  prairie  land  of  great  fertility;  producing  grain  and.  potatoes, and  fiirnishing 
good  pasturage.    Gold  is  among  the  mineral  products.    Co.  seat,  Fort  Colville. 
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STEVENS,  Amil,  d.d.,  b.  Pbilndelphia,  1816;  educated  at  Wesleyan  university, 
Middietown ;  settled  pastor  of  a'AIctliodist  cliurcl)  in  Boston,  1834;  traveled  in  Europo 
1887;  returning,  was  stationed  at  Providence,  R.I. ;  l)ccame  editor  of  Ziou's  Herald, 
Boston,  1840;  jVationaUJtfagaiine,  New  York,  1852;  revisited  Europe,  1855:  edited  Chi-is- 
tian  Advocate  and  Journal,  18S6;  co-editor  of  the  Meihodint.  He  lius  publislied  Memorials 
of  the  IntrodMCtiem,  of  MethodUtninto  Neui  England;  Memorials  of  the  Progrue  of  Methodism. 
in  the  Eattern  States;  Church  Polity;  Tlie  Preaching  required  by  tite  Tir/ies,-^  Tlie  Great 
Brform;  History  of  the  Metlwdist  JEpiscopal  Chwcliin  tJte  United  States,  4  vols. 

STEVENS,  AUEXANDEB  HoDGDON,  l-L.D.,  1789-1869;  b.  New  York;  graduated  in 
1815  at  the  university  of  Pennsylvania;  became  surgeon  in  the  New  York  hospital;  from 
1826  to  1837  he  was  professor  of  surgeiy  in  the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons  of 
New  York ;  from  1837  to  1839  professor  of  cliuical  surgery ;  and  from  1848  to  1(S5  presi- 
dent of  the  college.  He  was  ma^e  president  of  the  medical  society  of  the  state  of  New 
York  in  1848. 

STEVENS,  Alfred  Gkohge,  1817-75;  b.  England;  studied  art  in  Italy,  1833-42. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  devoted  himself  e^ccially  to  decorative  art,  suclr  as  wood 
and  marble  carving  and  the  painting  of  ceilings  and  panels.  His  greatest  work  was  the 
modeling  of  the  vVeUiugtou  monument  in  St.  Paul's,  which  was  not  completed  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

STEVENS,  Ebenezek,  1752-1823;  b.  Boston.  He  was  afctive  in  the  agitation  wliich 
■led  to  the  revolution  and  was  one  of  the  celebrated  "tea  party"  of  1773.  In  1775  he 
•was  commissioned  lieut.,  raised  two  companies  of  artillery  and  one  of  engineers,  and 
accompanied  iliem  to  tlie  siege  of  Quebec.  He  had  command  of  the  artillery  at  Tioon- 
deroga  and  Stillwater,  and  in  part  at  Yorktown.  He  also  served  with  Lafayette  in  Vir- 
ginia.   In  1812  he  took  part  in  the  defense  of  New  York. 

STEVENS,  Edward,  1745-1820;  b.  Va;  col.  of  the  10th  Virginia  regiment  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  through  which  he  served  with  distinction,  attaining  the  rank  of  brig. 

fen.    He  was  afterward  long  a  member  of  the  Virginia  senate.    He  enjoyed  the  con- 
dence  of  Washington. 

STEVENS,  Edwin  Auotjsttjs,  1795-1888;  b.  N.  J.;  established,  with  his  brothers, 
lines  of  steamboats  on  the  Hudson  and  several  other  rivers;  and  introduced  various 
improvements  in  machinery  and  naval  architecture.  He  endeavored,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  rebellion,  to  induce  the  government  to  make  use  of  the  iron-clad  battery  begun 
by  Robert  L.  Stevens,  but  the  offer  whs  declined.  He  left  in  his  will  |1,000.000  for  the 
completion  of  the  battery,  but  that  amount  was  not  sufficient,  and  it  was  sold  to  the 
United  States  navy  in  1874,  by  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  U>  which  it  had  been  bequeathed. 
Congress,  however,  neglected  to  make  the  appropriation,  and  the  vessel  was  sold  in 
1880  for  a  voy  small  amount.  Mr.  Stevens  endowed  the  Stevens  high  school  at  Hobo- 
ken,  and  left  nearly  $1,000,000  to  found  the  Stevens  institute  of  technology.. 

STEVENS,  Henrt,  b.  Vt.  1819;  graduated  at  Yale  college,  1843,  and  Cambridge 
law  school,  1844;  has  resided  in  London  since  1845  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  rare 
and  valuable  books;  has  added  largely  to  the  collection  of  American  boolts  m  the 
British  museum,  and  procured  many  valuable  works  for  the  Smitlisonian  institution,  the 
libran'  of  conBres.«i,  and  other  libraries  in  the  United  States.  Among  his  publications 
are  Catalogve  Kaisonne  of  English  Bibles;  Catalogue  of  American  Books  in  British  Mu- 
seum; BiblioOieta  Americana;  BibUotheca  Htstorica. 

STEVENS,  Isaac  Ikgau*.  1818-62;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  West  Point,  served 
through  the  Mexican  war,  was  principal  assistant  at  the  U.  S.  coast  survey  office, 
1849-53,  when  he  resigned  from  the  army  to  become  governor  of  Washington  territory, 
from  which  he  was  delegate  to  congress,  1857-61.  He  was  a  maj.gen.  of  volunteers  m 
the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  was  killed  at  Chantilly,  while  leading  c  charge. 

STEVENS,  John,  1749-1888;  b.  N.  Y. ;  a  competitor  with  Fulton  in  the  building  of 
steamboats,  experimenting  in  their  manufacture  for  nearly  80  years,  the  sight  of  John 
Pitch's  steamboat  being  die  incentive  to  his  ambition.  In  1804  he  built  a  screw  pro- 
peller, and  afterward  the  Phmiia:,.  with  sectional  boilors  and  high-pressure  condensing 
engines,  which  was  completed  soon  after  Fulton's  Clermont.  Fulton  had  the  cxclu.sive 
riglit  to  navigate  tlie  Hudson,  so  Stevens  contented  iimself  with  the  Delaware  and 
Connecticut  rivers.  He  designed,  in  1812,  a  circular  iron-clad,  similar  to  those  now  in 
the  Russian  navy,  and  published  a  pamphlet  setting  forth  the  advnntnges  of  railvriMr 
travel,  and  suggesting  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Albany  to  lake  Erie.  a.o 
made  the  plans  for  the  Camden  and  Aml)oy  railroad. 

STEVENS,  John  Austin,  1795-1874;  b.  N.  Y.;  educated  at  Yale,  and  went  into 
business.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  New  York  chamber  of  commerce, 
of  which  he  was  for  many  years  secretary.  lie  was  president  of  the  bank  of  Com- 
merce, 1839-66,  the  first  president  of  the  merchant's  exchange,  which  he  helped  to 
establish,  and  during  the  war  president  of  the  associated  banks  of  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Philadelphia;  and  tlie  loans  made  by  them  to  the  U.  S.  government  were  made 
under  his  direction,  as  chairman  of  the  treasury  note  committee.  His  opinion  on 
financial  subjects  was  much  sought  for  at  the  treasury  department.  Though  a  whig,  he 
was  in  favor  of  free  trade. 
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STEVENS,  Phtkeab,  b.  Sudbury,  Mnss.;  d.  1766;  remoyed  with  his  father  to  Rut- 
laud,  New  Hampsliire.  At  10  lie  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Cannda.  He  joined 
in  an  cxpediiiou  against  Canada,  1746,  and  gallantly  defended  his  station  in  Cliarlestown, 
on  llm  frontier,  from  tlie  French  and  Indiana  in  1747.  In  ackno;n-ledgmect  of  his  brav- 
ery lie  received  a  vaUinble  swoixi  from  commodore  Knowlea,  and  was  commandant  o( 
the  fort  until  1750  In  tlie  New  Uampsliire  Hut.  GoU*.,  v.  199,  is  an  account  from  hia 
pen  of  his  expedition  to  Canada  in  1749. 

8TEVEXS.  Ronnnx  Livingston,  1788-1856-  b.  N.  J.;  son  of  John  Stevens;  liad 
chaig„'  of  his  fiitlior'n  sleiimboat,  the  Phanix,  in  its  passage  to  the  Delaware.  In  1808 
he  introducc'l  concave  water  lines  in  the  hull  of  the  Pluenix,  which  was  the  first  applica- 
tion of  the  wave  line  to  shipbuilding.  He  invented  in  1813  percussion  elongnted  shells 
for  smooth  bore  guns,  and  sold  his  invention  to  the  government.  In  1818  he  burned 
antlir>ici:e  coal  in  a  cupola  furnace,  using  it  soon  aftevward  in  his  steamers.  In  1822  he 
substitute  I  the  skeleton  wrouglit-iron  working  beam  for  the  heavy  cast-iron  one  before 
in  use;  and  introduced  many  other  improvements  in  navigation  and  steam  machiaciy. 
He  was  oomniisHioned  by  the  eovcrnmant  in  1843  to  build  an  iron-plated  war  steamer  or 
battery,  to  be  shell-proof  and  driven  by  screws,  hut  he  died  before  it  was  completed. 

STEVENS.  THADDEtTB  1793-1868;  b.  Vt. ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college,  1814; 
taught  school  for  a  time  ii/ York,  Penn. ;  bat  at  the  same  time  studied  law;  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bfir,  and  soon  acquired  a  large  practice.  lu  the  presidential  campaign  of  1828 
he  opposed  Jackson,  and  from  that  time  on  was  an  active  member  of  the  whig  party. 
He  was  iirst  elected  to  congress  in  1848.  Previous  to  this  time  he  had  served  in  the  state 
legislature  and  as  canal  commissioner,  1838.  He  was  already  an  opponent  of  the  slave 
system,  and  in  the  two  terms  from  1848-53,  vigorously  attacked  the  fugitive  slave  law, 
the  Missouri  compromise,  and  the  KaastLS-Xebraska  bill.  From  1852  to  1858  he  occu- 
pied himself  witli  professional  work;  in  tlie  latter  year  was  again  elected  to  congress, 
and  held  his  seat  until  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means  for  three  sessions,  and  of  the  "  reconstruction"  committee  of  the  89th 
and  40lli  coii.^rrcsscs.  In  the  impeachment  of  president  Johnson  he  acted  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  managers.  The  issuing  of  the  emancipation  proclamation  by  president 
Lincoln  and  the  adopting  of  the  14th  amendment  were  measures  earnestly  advocated  by 
Mr.  Stevens. 

STEVENS  INSTITUTE  or  TECHNOLOGY  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  a  school  of 
m^'^lianlcal  oiigineerinsf,  founded  in  1871  by  Edwin  A.  Stevens,  who  left  for  it  in  his 
will  the  sum  of  $650,000,  and  a  lot  of  land  suited  to  its  uses.  It  has  an  annual  income 
from  all  sources  of  over  $38,000.  The  plan  of  instruction  is  designed  to  fit  young  men 
of  ability  for  leading  positions  in  the  department  of  mechanical  engineering  and  scien- 
tific pursuits.  Theory  and  practice  in  the  construction  of  machines  forms  a  distinct 
department,  under  the  charge  of  a  professor  experienced  in  tlie  practical  relations  of  his 
subject,  who  devotes  his  entire  attention  to  the  brunch.  There  is  ah^o  included  an 
extended  course  of  manual  work  in  the  workshop,  under  the  supervision  of  a  cnmpet4.'nt 
workman.  A  mechanical  laboratory  has  been  mstituted  as  an  adjunct  to  this  depart- 
ment, in  which  students  are  permitted  to  study  the  materials  of  construction  during  the 
process  of  testing,  which  is  at  nearly  all  times  in  progress,  and  frequently  to  Uke  part  in 
such  work.  They  are  given  opportunities  to  take  part  in  teats  of  steam  engines,  boilers, 
and  other  commercial  operations  carried  on  in  this  laboratory,  and  witness  and  take  part 
in  the  constnjction  of  machinery  and  otlier  work  done  in  the  workshop.  Mechanical 
drawing  forms  a  separate  department.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  give  a  thorough 
practical  course  of  instruction  in  physics,  by  means  of  physical  laboratories,  in  whi(4t 
the  student  is  guided  in  experimental  researches  bearing  upon  the  subjects  of  his  special 
study.  The  institute  is  richly  furnished  with  the  needful  appliances  and  collections.  It 
has  an  apparatus  for  precise  measurement— for  the  measurement  of  capacities,  weights, 
and  time;  for  moleculii-  physics,  elementary  mechanics,  and  acoustics;  for  the  measure- 
ment of  speciflc  and  latent  heat  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases;  instruments  for  electric«l 
measurement  of  every  kind  required  for  the  most  accurate  and  refined  work:  optical 
apparatus,  and  rich  collections  in  the  departments  of  engineering,  drawing,  and  chemis- 
try. The  library  is  furnished  with  the  best  works  in  every  department  of  science.  A 
large  room  has  been  fitted  up  with  all  the  appliances  of  a  gymnasium,  and  is  accessible 
to  all  the  students.  Number  of  professors,  '78,  9;  stiidents,  74.  President.  Henry 
Morton,  ph.  d. 

8TEV2NS0K,  Robert,  a  Scotch  engineer,  was  bom  at  Glasgow,  June  8,  1772  His 
father,  who  Wiis  a  merchant  connected  with  the  West  India  trade,  died  during  his 
infancy;  and  his  mother  having  (1786)  married  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  the  first  engineer  of 
the  Iight-.ioHse  board,  young  Stevenson  was  led  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of 
engineering,  in  which  h  is  progress  was  so  rapid  that  in  1791  he  was  intrusted  bv  Mr.  Smith 
with  the  ereclton  of  a  light-house  in  Little  Cumbrae,  In  1769  he  succeeded  his  father-in- 
la«'  as  engmeer  and  inspector  of  light-houses;  and  during  his  47  years'  tenure  of  that 
office,  he  planned  and  constructed  no  fewer  than  28  light-hou.ses  round  the  Scottish 
coasts;  employ mg  the  catoptric  system  of  illumination,  and  his  valuable  invention  of 
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"  intermittent  '""and  "  flashiag  "  lights.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  erections  was 
that  on  the  Bell  Rock  (q.v.),  for  which  he  had  been  sketching  plans  for  some  time,  when 
the  wreck  of  the  York,  a  74-gun  ship,  on  this  reef  drew  general  attention  to  the  same 
subject.  The  enterprise  was  quite  unprecedented  in  light-house  engineering,  for  in  the 
only  instance  at  all  analagous — the  Kdd)'stone  light-house — the  rock  was  barely  siib-. 
merged  at  flood,  while  the  Bell  Rock  was  never  uncovered  except  at  very  low  ebb  tides. 
In  1814,  Stevenson  was  accompnnied  in  his  tour  of  inspection  by  sir  Walter  Bcott,  and 
while  the  former  was  projecting  another  light-house  on  the  Sken-yvore  (q.v,)  nearTiree, 
the  latler  wns  doubtless  laying  up  ample  materials  for  those  minute  descriptions  of  the 
w.  coast  of  Scotland  iind  its  islands  which  were  afterward  emlxidied  in  XhsLordoftheldet. 
Stevenson  was  also  in  great  request  as  a  consulting  engineer  in  the  matter  of  roads, 
bridges,  harbors,  canals,  and  railways,  introduced  many  improvements  in  their  construc- 
tion, and  occusiouully  co-operated  witli  Rennie,  Telford,  and  others.  He  died  in  Edin- 
burgh, July  13,  1850.  Like  most  eminent  practical  men,  Stevenson  has  left  few  lit- 
•erary  remains;  these  being  merely  four  volumes  of  professional  printed  reports,  a  lar^e 
work  on  the  Bell  Kock  light-house,  some  articles  in  the  Encydopadia  Bi-itauniea,  and  m 
the  Edinburgh  Encydopcudia,  and  a  series  of  letters  on  the  engineering  works  of  the 
Nutherlauds'iu  the  tieoU  Mitgazine  (1817).  See  bis  L^fe  by  his  son,  David  btevenson,  CB. 
(1878). 

STE'VENSTOS',  a  t.  of  Scotland,  county  of  Ayr,  is  a  station  on  the  Ardrossan  and 
Saltcoats  branch  of  the  Glasgow  and  Ayr  railway,  and  is  situated  about  3  m.  e.  of 
Ardrossan.  Pop.  '71, 8,140.  Stevenston  consists  mainly  of  one  low,  strangling,  uneven, 
and  narrow  street,  about  half  a  mile  in  length;  but  the  parish  church  is  finely  placed  on 
a  slight  eminence,  which  commands  a  splendid  view  of  the  Arran  bills  and  the  lower 
scenery  of  the  firth  of  Clyde.     Cotton-weaving  used  to  be  the  chief  industry  of  the 

Slace,  but  its  prosperity  now  depends  almost  exdusively  on  the  collieries  and  ironworks 
I  its  vicinity. 

STEVINU8.  or  8TEVIN,  Simon,  1530-1680,  b.  Bruges,  West  Flanders.  By  the 
stftdtholder  of  Holland,  Maurice  of  Nassau,  he  was  made  inspector  of  the  dykes,  and 
carried  on  important  works  in  that  connection.  He  also  wrote  a  number  of  essays  in 
the  Dutch  tongue  on  mechanical,  statical,  and  hydrostatic  problems.  These  were 
translated  into  French  by  Qiruid  in  1634,  and  were  6opied  into  the  Latin  and  German 
languages. 

STZWAKB  OP  EHQLAin),  LonD  High,  one  of  the  ^eat  olHcers  of  state,  and  anciently 
the  first  officer  of  the  cruwn  in  England.  The  dignity  was  in  early  times  hereditary. 
From  Hugh  Grentmesnell,  lord  steward  in  the  time  qf  Henry  II.,  it  passed  by  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter  and  no-heir  to  the  family  of  De  Bellomonts,  earls  of  Leicester,  and 
tliencealso  by  marriage  to  the  Montforts,  earls  of  Leicester.  On  the  death  and  attain- 
der of  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  in  1265,  the  ofBce,  revertingto  the  crown, 
was  granted  with  the  earldom  of  Leicester  to  Edmund,  younger  son  of  Henry  III.,  and 
continued  annexed  to  the  earldoms  of  Lancaster  and  Leicester,  till  absorbed  into  the 
royal  dignity  on  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  Since  that  time,  tliere  has  been  no  perma- 
nent lord  steward,  but  the  office  is  temporarily  revived  when  occasion  requires,  a  lord 
steward  being  appointed  under  the  great  seal  pro  hae  vice  at  a  coronation,  or  the  trial  of 
a  peer  (see  Pakliament).  When  the  proceedings  are  at  an  end,  tlie  lord  steward  ter- 
minates his  commission  by  breaking  his  wand  of  office. 

BTEWABO  OF  TE£  HOUSEHOLD,  Lord,  an  officer  of  the  royal  household  in  England, 
of  great  antiquity,  originaly  designated  the  lord  great  master  of  the  household.  He  is 
the  head  of  the  ancient  court  called  tiie  hoard  of  green  ehth,  and  as  such  has  the  control 
of  all  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  household,  except  those  belonging  to  the  chapel, 
the  chamber,  and  the  stable.  The  other  men^bers  of  the  board  of  green  cloth  are  the 
treasurer  and  the  controller,  over  whom,  as  well  as  the  master  of  the  household,  the 
lord  steward's  authority  extends.  That  court  had,  by  3  Hen,  VII.  c.  14,  and  83  Hen. 
YIII.  c.  12,  authority  to  try  and  punisli  all  treasons,  misprisions,  murders,  manslaugh- 
ters, bloodsheds,  etc.,  in  the  royal  palace,  and  within  the  verge  of  the  court.  But  wis 
jurisdiction,  which  had  long  fallen  into  disuse,  was  in  part  repealed  by  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  81, 
and  altogether  abolished  by  12  and  13  Vict.  c.  101 :  and  the  functions  of  the  board  of 
green  cloth  are  now  confined  to  the  supervision  of  the  household  expenses  and  accounts, 
the  purveyance  of  the  provisions  and  their  payment,  and  the  goon  government  of  the 
servants  of  the  household.  The  lord  steward  selects  all  the  subordinate  officers  and  ser- 
vants, except  those  connected  with  the  royal  stables;  he  also  appoints  the  queen's  trades- 
men. He  is  always  sworn  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  and  has  precedence  of  all 
peers  of  his  own  aegi-ee.  He  has  no  formal  ^rant  of  office,  but  receives  his  cliarge  from 
the  sovereign  in  person,  who,  delivering  to  him  a  while  wand  as  his  staff  of  office,  says: 
"  ScTieschai,  tenez  le  baton  de  notre  maison."  He  holds  his  appointment  during  pleasure, 
and  his  tenure  depends  upon  the  political  party  to  which  he  belongs.  The  salary  of  the 
office  is  £2,000. 

STE'WABD,  or  High  Steward  OF  BCOTLAKS,  an  office  of  high  dignity  and  power 
under  the  Scoltisli  crown  during  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  centuries  (called  in  Latin 
dapifer  or  teneschaUut).  The  high  steward  not  only  was  chief  of  the  houfehold,  but  col- 
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'  lected  and  mannged  the  crown  revenues,  and  possessed  the  privilege  of  liolding  the  first 
place  id  the  army  next  to  the  king  in  battle.  The  oflBce  was  early  in  the  12tn  c.  con- 
ferred tiy  David  I.  on  Walter,  second  son  of  Alan,  lord  of  Oswestry,  along  with  exten- 
sive temtorial  possessions,  comprehending  among  others  the  barony  of  Renfrew;  and 
the  dignity  of  steward  became  hereditary  in  his  family,  who  in  virtue  of  their  oflice 
assumed  the  surname  of  Stewart.  The  accession  of  Kobert,  the  seventh  high  steward, 
to  the  throne,  as  Robert  II.,  merged  the  seaeschalship  in  the  crown;  but  the  estates  of 
the  stewards  afterward  became  the  appanage  of  the  kmg's  eldest  son,  and  by  act  of  the 
Scottish  parliament  of  1469,  the  titles  of  prmce  and  high  steward  of  Scotland,  duke  of 
Rothesay,  eurl  of  Carrick,  baron  of  Renfrew,  and  lord  of  the  isles,  weie  vested  in  the 
eldest  son,  and  heir-apparent  of  the  crown  of  Scotland  forever.  "  Great  steward  of 
Scotland  "  has  thus  become  one  of  the  titles  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  See  Stewabt, 
Family  of. 

STEWART,  a  CO.  in  w.  Georda,  having  the  Chattahoochee'river  for  its  w.  boundary, 
separating  it  from  Alabama;  D50  sqm. ;  pop.  '80,  18,998—13,981  of  American  birth,' 
9,588  colored.  It  is  ditiined  by  the  hannahatchee  and  Patnula  creeks.  The  surface  is 
undulating  and  well-timbered  with  pine  and  oak.  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing  cotton 
and  maize,  and  is  adapted  to  the  raising  of  stock.    Co.  seat,  Lumpkin. 

STEWART,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Tennessee,  adjoining  Kentucky;  drained  hy  the  Cumber- 
land and  Tennessee  rivers,  the  latter  of  which  bounds  it  on  the  w. ;  crossed  by  the  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  railroad,  about  875  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  12,690—2,757  colored.  The  sur- 
face is  rolling.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  com,  cotton,  and 
tobacco.    Co.  seat,  Dover. 

8T£WA£T,  The  FAMn.T  of.  The  origin  of  the  Stewarts,  long  obscured  bj^  myth, 
was  rediscovered  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  by  the  indefatigable  antiquary, 
George  Chalmers.  Alan,  son  of  a  Flahald,  a  Norman,  occompanicd  the  conqueror  into 
England,  and  obtained  by  his  gift  the  lands  and  castle  of  Oswestry  in  Shropshire.  His 
eldest  son,  WilHam,  remaining  in  England,  became  the  ancestor  of  the  Filzalans.  earls 
of  Arundel,  from  whom  the  duke  of  Norfolk  inherits  that  earldom  thiough  ao  heiress. 
The_  second  son.  Waller,  passing  into  Scotland  in  the  service  of  David  I.,  liad  large 
territorial  possessions  conferred  on  him  by  that  monarch,  along  with  the  dignity  of 
steward  of  Scotland,  which  became  hereditary  in  his  family,  and  was  assumed  by'his 
descendants  as  a  surname;  some  branches  of  the  house,  when  spelling  began  to  be  con- 
sidered, modifying  the  orthogixphy  to  Sleuart,  or  the  French  form  Stuart.  The  fess 
thrquy  adopted  as  the  arms  of  the  family  is  emblematical  of  the  chequer  of  the  .steward's 
boara.  The  connection  between  the  Stewarts  and  Fitzalans  was  shown  by  Mr.  Chalmers 
to  have  been  well  known  and  acknowledged  as  late  as  1386,  when  Richard  Filzalan, 
tarl  of  Arundel,  pold  the  stewardship  of  Scotland  to  his  sovereign,  Edward  III.  end 
Edward  Baliol,  rs  king  of  Scotland,  ratified  the  transaction;  the  sale  being  n  political 
fiction,  founded  on  a  .';upposed  forfeiture  of  the  Scottish  branch  of  the  family,  by  which 
the  hereditary  office  reverted  to  the  English  branch. 

The  lands  conferred  on  Walter  the  steward  by  David  I.  included  the  barony,  or  what 
is  now  the  county  of  Renfrew,  which  became  the  chief  patrimony  of  the  family,  as  well 
as  Ii:nerw)ck,  Hassendean,  and  other  large  estates  in  Teviotdaleand  Lauderdale.  For 
seven  generations  the  stewardship  continued  to  descend  without  a  break  from  father  to 
son.  Walter,  the  third,  and  grandson  of  the  first  steward,  held,  in  addition,  the  office 
of  justiciary  of  Scotland,  and'was  one  of  the  two  aml)assador8  sent  to  conduct  Marie  de 
Couci,  second  wife  of  king  Alexander  II..  to  her  adopted  country.  His  third  son, 
Walter,  called  Balloch.  by  his  marriage  with  the  yonnger  daughter  of  Maurice,  earl  of 
Menteith — the  lady's  elder  sister  having  been  bani.ohed  and  her  rights  forfeited — got  the 
earldom  of  Menteith,  and  was  ancestor  of  a  line  of  earls  and  countesses  of  Menteith,  of 
whom  the  countess  Margaret  carried  th«  earldom  to  her  husband,  Robert,  duke  of 
Albany,  son  of  king  Robert  II.  Alexander,  fwirth  steward,  was  regent  of  Scotland  in 
Alexander  III. 's  minority;  he  commanded  at  the  battle  of  Lavgs  in  1263,  when  tlie  Scotch 
army  obtained  u  signal  victory  over  Haco  of  Norway;  and  invading  the  isle  of  Man, 
annexed  it  to  the  Scottish  crown.  From  his  second  son,  sir  John  Stewart,  who  married 
the  heiress  of  Bonkyl,  sprang  various  important  branches  of  the  family,  including  the 
Stewarts  of  Damley*  Lennox,  and  Anbign^.  James,  the  fifth  steward,  was  ore  of  the  six 
regents  of  Scotland  after  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  Walter,  the  sixth  steward  occupies 
a  conspicuous  place  among  Bruce's  companions-in-arras.  When  but  n  youth,  he  did  con- 
siderable service  as  one  of  the  principal  leaders  at  Bannockburn.  and,  four  years  later, 
jncreased  the  promise  of  his  fame  by  his  successful  defense  of  Berwick  against  Edward 
n.  in  person.  His  marriage  with  Marjory,  daughter  of  Robert  Bnice,  eventually 
brought  the  crown  of  Scotland  to  his  family.  He  died  at  the  age  of  88.  much  Inuiented 
throughout  Scotland.  His  son  by  Marjory  Brace,  Robert,  seventh  liigh  steward,  was 
regent  from  1338-41,  and  afterward  during  the  captivity  of  his  uncle,  David  II.,  from 
■1346-57:  and  in  the  midst  of  events  which  threatened  u  total  overthrow  to  the  libt-rtics 
of  Scotland,  he  exerted  himself  with  zeal  and  energy  in  their  defense,  and  was  the  main 
instrument  in  defeating  the  intrigues  of  David  II.  and  Edward  III.  to  place  an  English 
prince  on  the  throne.  On  the  death  of  David  II.  in  1871  he  ascended  the  throne  as 
Bobert  IL,  and  died  in  1390.    He  was  twice  married;  first  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  sir 
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'Wniiam  Mure  of  RowallaD,  and  afterward  to  Euphemio,  countess  of  Moray,  daughter 
of  Hugh,  earl  of  Boss,  and  had  issue  by  both  unions.  In  consequence  of  Elizabeth 
Mure  Ixsing  related  to  him  within  the  prohibited  degrees,  he  obtained  a  dispensation  for 
the  man-iage  from  pope  Clement  VI.  in  1847,  in  which  those  children  who  had  already 
been  born,  as  well  us  those  to  be  born  of  that  connection,  were  legiiimated;  andtbesuc- 
cession  to  the  crown  was  further  regulated  by  parliameut.  In  later  times,  when  the 
true  history  of  these  proceedings  was  lost  or  mystified,  the  descendants  of  Uobert  II. 's 
first  marriage  came  to  be  branded  with  the  suspicion  of  illegitimacy,  while  those  of  the 
second  marriage  were  in  the  habit  of  boasting  of  their  pre^rable  claim  to  the  throne; 
and  the  dispensation  setting  the  question  at  rust  wivs  only  discovered  in  the  Vaticiiir  iu 
1789  by  Andrew  Stuart  of  Castlemilk.  Of  the  children  by  the  first  maiTiage,  the  third 
son,  Robert,  duke  of  Albany,  and  his  issue  are  separately  noticed  below.  The  fourth 
son,  sir  Alexander  Stewart,  who  got  the  earldom  of  Buchan  on  the  forfeiture  of  the 
Comyns,  ruled  over  the  northern  part  of  Scotland  with  little  less  than  regal  authority, 
and  his  savage  and  ferocious  character  obtained  for  him  the  appellation  of  the  "  Wmf 
of  Badenoch."  He  had  no  lawful  issue,  but  several  natural  sous,  one  of  whom  stormed 
the  castle  of  Kildrummy,  the  residence  of  the  countess  of  Mar,  forcibly  wedded  that 
lady,  and  possessed  himself  of  the  earldom;  and  others  were  progunitors  of  the  branches  ' 
of  the  family  known  as  the  Athole  Stewarts,  of  whom  the  principal  were  the  Stewarts  of 
Oarth.  For  the  sub.seqvient  history  of  the  ro3'al  family,  see  articles  Robert  II.  and  III. ; 
Jambs  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V. ;  Makt,  Queen  of  Scots;  Jambs  I.  (of  England);  CHAULKa 
I.  and  II. ;  Jaubb  II. ;  William  and  Maut  ;  and  Aknb. 

Jiuncs  II.  (of  England)  was  twice  married,  first  to  lady  Anne  Hyde,  daughter  of  lord- 
chancellor  Hyde;  and  secondly,  to  Mary  Beatrice,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Mudena.  By 
the  first  marriage  he  had  Mary,  queen  of  William  III.,  and  Anne,  who  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  neither  of  whom  left  issue;  and  by  the  second,  James,  prince  of  Wales,  born  in 
1688,  known  as  the  chevalier  St.  George,  or  the  elder  preteuder.  Prince  James,  who 
was  Ixirn  but  a  few  months  before  his  Tather's  abdication,  was  commonly  but  ground- 
lessly  alleged  to  be  a  supposititious  child,  and  was  involved  in  his  father's  exclusion 
from  the  crown.  In  1715  the  party  who  supported  him.  known  in  history  as  the  Jaco- 
bites, endeavored  to  procure  him  tie  throne  by  force  of  arms.  In  Scotland,  the  earl  of 
Mar,  with  about  5,000  men,  engaged  the  royal  forces  under  tho  duke  of  Argyll  at 
Sheriflmuir:  it  was  a  drawn  battle,  but  the  result  was  a  delay  as  fatal  as  a  defeat.  In 
England,  the  rising  was  headed  by  the  earl  of  Derwentwater,  and  ended  by  the  uncondi- 
tional surrender  of  the  insurgents  at  Preston,  when  lords  Derwentwater  and  Keumure 
were  beheaded,  and  other  persons  of  note  executed  and  attained.  James  escaped  to 
France;  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  resided  in  obscurity  principally  at  Rome,  where  he 
died  in  1766.  In  1719  lie  married  one  of  the  wealthiest  heiresses  in  Europe,  Maria 
Clementina  Sobieski,  granddaughter  of  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland,  and  by  her  liad 
two  sons,  Charles  Edward  Lewis  Casimir,  born  1720,  known  as  the  young  pretender  (see 
Btuabt,  Charles  Edward),  and  Henry  Benedict  Maria  Clement,  cardinal  York,  born 
1735.  Henry  Benedict,  second  son  of  the  chevalier  St.  George,  went  to  France  in  1745 
to  head  an  army  assembled  at  Dunkirk  for  the  invasion  of  England,  but  the  news  of  tho 
defeat  of  Cullouen  put  an  end  to  his  plan.  He  then  returned  to  Rome,  took  orders,  and 
was  advanced  to  the  purple  by  Benedict  XIV.  in  1747.  During  liis  brother's  life,  he  was 
known  as  cardinal  York;  but  after  his  death  he  assumed  the  regal  style  as  Henry  IX., 
king  of  England.  His  various  bishoprics  and  rich  church  livings  enabled  him  for  long  to 
live  in  great  splendor;  but  the  expulsion  of  Pius  VI.  from  Rojne,  and  other  events  of  the 
revolution,  drove  him  to  Venice,  aged  and  infirm,  stripped  of  his  means,  and  reduced 
to  absolute  poverty.  His  deplorable  situation  becoming  known  to  the  British  court, 
George  III.  settled  on  him  an  annuity  of  £4,000.  which  the  cardinal  accepted  with 
gratitude,  and  enjoyed  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  in  1807  at  (lie  age  of 
82,  the  last  surviving  descendant  of  James  II. 

Next  to  tho  exiled  Stewarts  in  representation  of  the  royal  house  as  heir-of-line  came 
the  descendants  of  Henrietta  Maria,  dau£;hter  of  Charles  I.,  who  was  married  to  Phil- 
ippe, duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  Louis  XlV.  of  France.  This  princess  had  two  daugh* 
ters,  of  whom  the  elder,  Mary,  was  queen  to  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  but  died  childless; 
the  younger,  Anna  Maria,  married  Vicior-Amadens,  duke  of  Savoy  and  king  of  Sardinia, 
and  was  mother  to  Charlcs-Emmhnuel  III.,  king  of  Sardinia,  and  grandmother  to  Victor- 
Amadeus  III.,  king  of  Sardinia.  Victor-Araadeus  had  three  sons  who  successively 
occupied  the  Sardinian  throne  as  Charles-Emmanuel  IV.,  Victor-Emmanuel  I.,  and 
Charles-Felix,  and  a  daughter  who  married  Charles  X.  of  Prance,  and  was  mother  of 
Henri,  due  de  Bordeaux,  present  representative  of  the  French  Bourbons.  Victor- 
Emmanuel  and  Charles-Felix  left  daughters  only;  and  the  present  senior  co-representa- 
tive as  heir-of-Iine  of  the  house  of  Stewart,  as  well  as  that  of  Tudor,  is  Maria  Teresa, 
wife  of  prince  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  only  child  of  the  younger  brother  of  the  last  duke 
of  Modena,  grandson  of  Victor-Emmanuel  IV.  The  house  of  Savoy-Carignan,  from 
which  the  king  of  Italy  springs,  does  not  participate  in  the  Stewart  descent. 

The  branch  of  tho  family  which  the  parliamentary  settlement  called  to  the  throne  on 
the  death  of  Anne  were  the  descendants  of  the  electress  Sophia  of  Hanover,  grand- 
daughter of  James  VI.  by  her  mother  the  princess  Elizabeth  Stewart,  electress  palatine 
and  queen  of  Bohemia.     By  tltis  destination,  not  only  were  the  already  mentioned 
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descendants  of  Charles  I.'s  daughter,  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  excluded,  but  also  the  sons 
of  the  king  of  Bohemia  and  their  descendants.  Tlie  eldest  son,  Charles  Lewis,  duke  of 
Bavaria,  is  rcpresuuted  tlirough  his  daugiiter,  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  by  the  comte  de 
Paris,  grandson  of  Louis  Philippe,  late  Icing  of  the  French.  Her  majesty  queen  Victoria 
is  sixth  in  descent  from  and  representative  of  tiie  electrcss  Sophia,  the  line  of  descent 
being  tlirough  George  I.;  George  IL;  Frederick,  prince  of  WalefT;  George  IIL;  and 
Edward,  duke  of  Kent. 

We  have  now  briefly  to  notice  the  most  important  cadets  of  the  house  of  Stewart. 

DuKKS  OF  Albany,  Earls  of  March,  Lords  op  Annandale  and  Man. — The 
dukedom  of  Albany,  forfeited  on  the-attainderof  duke  Murdocli,  nephew  of  Robert  III. 
(see  infra),  was  conferred  on  Alexander,  second  son  of  king  Jaihes  IL  of  Scotland,  who 
also  obtained  the  earldom  of  March,  and  lordship  of  Annandale  and  Man.  Albany,  fall- 
ing under  suspicion  of  James  III.,  was  arrested,  and  escaping  from  custody  in  Edin- 
burgh ca.stle  to  France,  was  attainted.  He  afterward  took  part  in  a  plot  with  the  dis- 
coiiteuted  barons  and  Edward  IV.  of  England  to  place  himself  on  the  throne,  and 
ioining  the  English  army,  captured  Berwick.  .After  making  his  peace  with  James,  and 
.being  restored  to  his  duKedom,  he  again  rebelled,  and  invading  Scotland  with  the  earl 
of  Douglas,  was  routed  at  Lochmaben,  and  once  more  attainted.  He  was  first  married 
to  lady  Catherine  Sinclair,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Orkney  and  Caithness,  from  whom  he 
obtained  a  divorce  on  the  ground  of  propinquity  of  blood,  by  which  liis  son  Alexander 
was  bastardized.  By  his  second  wife,  the  daughter  of  Bertrand,  count  de  la  Tour 
d'Auvergoe,  he  had  a  son  John,  who  was  restored  to  the  dukedom,  assumed  the  regency 
of  Scotland  in  James  V.'s  minority,  and  was  declared  heir  to  the  throne.  By  the  settle- 
ment of  the  crown  uhder  Robert  II.,  John,  duke  of  Albany,  would,  had  he  survived 
James  V.,  have  had  a  preferable  claim  to  Mary.  After  a  regency  of  eight  years,  during 
which  he  gave  offense  by  his  hauteur  and  French  predilections,  he  relumed  lo  France, 
became  governor  of  Bourbonuais,  attended  Francis  I.  in  his  unfortunate  expedition  into 
Italy  in  1535,  and  died  in  153(t.  By  his  wife,  Anne  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne,  he  left  do 
issue. 

DtrKEB  OF  Albany,  Earls  of  Fipb  and  Menteith. — Robert,  second  surviving 
son  of  Robert  II.  and  Elizabeth  Mure,  obtained  the  earldom  of  Menteith  by  marriage 
with  its  heiress,  and  the  earldom  of  Fife  by  indenture  with  his  sister-in-law,  the 
countess,  and  was  appointed  great  chamberlain  of  Scotland  in  1888.  He  practically 
exercised  the  regency  during  his  father's  declining  years,  and  continued  to  wield  the 
supreme  authority  after  the  succession  of  his  timiaa'nd  irresolute  brother,  Robert  III.,  ■ 
who  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  duke  of  Albany — i.e.,  of  all  Scotland  north  of  Forth 
and  Clyde.  His  unscrupulous  ambition  led  him  to  get  rid  of  his  nephew,  the  duke  of 
Rothesay,  by  starving  him,  in  order  to  pave  his  way  to  the  throne;  and  prince  James 
was  sent  abroad  by  his  father,  lest  he  should  meet  a  similar  fate.  On  Robert  III.'s 
death,  Albany  at  once  became  regent  of  Scotland,  and  wielded  the  chief  power  of  the 
state  during  the  minority  and  captivity  of  James  I.  By  his  first  marriage  to  Margaret, 
countess  of  Menteith,  he  had  a  sf>n,  Murdoch,  who,  on  his  father's  decease  In  1419.  Suc- 
ceeded, unchallenged,  lo  the  regency.  By  his  second  wife,  Muriella,  daughter  of  sir 
William  Keith,  the  roarischal,  he  had,  besides  two  younger  sons  of  whom  there  was  no 
succession,  a  son,  John,  created  earl  of  Buchan,  on  whom  Charles  VIL  bestowed  the 
office  of  constable  of  France  after  the  battle  of  Bauge,  and  who  fell  at  Verneuil,  leaving 
only  a  daughter,  who  married  the  second  lord  Seton.  and  is  represented  by  the  earl  of 
Eglinton.  Duke  Murdoch  •married  the  eldest  co-heiress  of  the  earl  of  Lennox,  and  bad 
four  sons.  On  James  I.'s  restoration,  his  vengeance  fell  on  duke  Murdoch,  his  sons 
Walter  and  Alexander,  and  his  father-in-law  Lennox,  who  w^ere  all  put  to  death,  and 
the  dukedom  of  Albany  forfeited  to  the  crown.  Murdoch's  youngest  S()n,  James,  gen- 
erally known  as  "  James  the  gross,"  escaped  to  Ireland,  where  he  had  a  numerous  issue 
by  a  lady  of  the  family  of  the  lords  of  the  Isles,  some  of  whom  were  brought  to  Scot- 
land, and  raised  to  hi^  honoi-s  by  James  II.,  and  received  letters  of  legitimation,  which 
in  the  15th  c.  conferred  far  more  "nearly  than  at  a  later  date  the  full  rights  of  legitimacy. 
The  eldest,  who  was  created  Lord  Avandale,  enjoyed  for  life  the  estates  of  the  earldom 
of  Lennox,  which  had  belonged  to  his  grandmother,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  descendants 
of  that  lady's  sisters;  and  we  afterward  find  the  earl  of  Arran,  a  descendant  of  the  sixth 
son  of  James  the  gross,  entering  a  protest  in  the  pat;|iament  of  1585  regarding  the  per- 
fect legitimacy  of  the  house  of  Ochiltree.  Prom  the  youngest  son,  James  (not  legiti- 
mated), sprung  the  Stuarts  of  Ardvorlich,  Glenbuckie,  and  others  in  Balqiiidd?r 

Lords  Avandale,  Ochiltree,  and  Castlestdart;  Earls  of  Castlestuart. — 
Andrew  Stewart,  eldest  legitimated  son-of  James  the  gro?s,  and  grandson  of  Murdoch 
duke  of  Albany,  was  created  lord  Avandale  in  1455,  and  held  the  office  of  chaiicellor  to 
James  III.  On  his  death  without  issue  in  1488,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew, 
Andrew,  eldest  son  of  his  also  legitimated  brother,  Walter,  who  had  three  sons.  The 
eldest  of  these,  Andrew,  third  lord  Avandale,'exchanged  bis  title  for  that  of  Ochiltree, 
and  was  father  of  Andrew,  second  lord  Ochiltree,  sometimes  called  the  "good  lord 
Ochiltree,"  an  active  promoter  of  the  reformed  faith,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  congre- 
gation, and  an  accomplice  In  the  assassination  of  Riccio.  One  of  his  daughters  became 
the  second  wife  of  John  Knox;  and  his  younger  son,  .James,  has  an  unenviable  notori- 
ety in  history.    He  was  the  unprincipled  and  arrogant  favorite  of  James  VL's  early 
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years;  beld,  nlong  with  other  offices,  that  of  chancellor  of  Scotland;  was  created  earl  of 
Arran  on  the  forfeiture  of  tlie  Hamilton  family;  and  enriched  himself  with  the  spoils  of 
the  estates  of  Angus,  Mar,  Olaminis,  and  other  forfeited  lords.  But  his  downfall  was  as 
sudden  as  his  elevation.  At  the  mid  of  Stirling,  in  1585,  he  was  stripped  of  his  honors, 
offices,  and  spoils,  the  earldom  of  Arran  heing  restored  to  the  Hnmiltons;  and  in  1G96 
he  was  assassinated  hy  sir  Jamas  Douglas.  The  second  lord  Ochiltree  wiis  succeeded 
by  his  grandson,  Andrew,  third  lord  Ochiltree,  who  vesigued  the  lordship  of  Ochiltree  to 
his  cousin,  sir  .lames  Stewart  of  KilleiLh,  son  of  the  eari  of  Arran,  settled  in  Ireland, 
where  extensive  lands  were  bestowed  on  him  by  Jiimes  YI.,  and  was  in  1610  created 
lord  Stuart  of  Casllestuart  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland.  After  the  death  of  tlie  fifth  lord 
Castlestuart  in  1684,  the  title  remained  dormant  till  claimed  by  Andrew,  ninth  lord,  as 
heir-male  of  tlie  body  of  the  first  lord,  which  claim  was  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Irish  liouse  of  lords  m  1774.  The  younger  branch  of  the  bouse,  to  whom  the  title  of 
Ochiltree  was  transferre<l,  had  come  to  an  end  in  1673,  and  lord  Castlestuart  claimed 
also  the  Ochiltree  title;  but  the  evidence  adduced  by  him  was  held  insufficient  by  the 
British  house  of  lords.  He  was,  in  1793,  created  viscount  Castlestuart,  and,  in  1800,  earl 
of  Castlestuart;  and  the  present  and  fiftli-earl  is  his  great-grandson. 

Lords  Methven. — Henry  Stewart,  second  son  of  Andrew,  second  lord  Avandale, 
became,  in  1526,  third  husband  of  the  princess  Margaret  of  England,  widow  of  James 
lY.,  and  divorced  wife  of  Archibald,  earl  of  Angus.  In  1528  he  was  created  lordMetb- 
ven.  He  left  no  children  by  the  queen-dowager,  but  by  a  second  marriage  had  a  son, 
who  became  second  lord  Methven,  and  in  the  person  of  whose  son,  the  third  lord,  the 
succession  terminated. 

Lords  Doune,  Easlsof  Moray,  Lords  St.  Colme. — Sir  James  Stewart  ofBeath, 
third  son  of  Andrew,  second  lord  Avandale,  obtained  from  James  Y.  the  hereditary 
command  of  tlie  caslle  of  Doune,  with  the  stewartry  of  Mentcith.  He  had  two  sons, 
from  the  younger  of  whom  sprang  the  Stewarts  of  Burray  in  Orkney.  The  elder  son, 
James,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  obtafned  the  lands  of  St.  Colme,  and  was 
created  lord  Doune  in  1581.  His  son,  the  second  lord  Doune,  married  Elizabeth,  the 
only  child  of  James  Stuart,  earl  of  Moray,  regent  of  Scotland,  natural  son  of  Jiimes  V. 
by  Margaret,  daughter  of  John,  lord  Ei-skine  (see  Mdrrat,  James,  eakl  of)  and, 
thereupon  became  earl  of  Moray.  This  nobleman  is  known  in  history  as  the  "  bonny 
earl  of  Moray,"  and  fell  a  victim  to  his  hereditary  enemy,  the  earl  of  Iluntly,  in  1592. 
His  son,  the  third  earl,  is  believed  to  have  got  a  new  investiture  to  heirs-male,  and  from 
him  descends  the  present  and  fourteentli  earl  of  Moray.  The  ninth  earl  became,  in 
1796,  a  peer  of  Great  Britain,  as  bnron  Stuart  of  Castlestuart.  Henry  Stuart,  younger 
brother  of  the  '•  bonny  earl  of  Moray,"  was  made  a  lord  of  parliament  as  lord  St.  Colme 
in  1611,  a  title  which,  however,  became  extinct  on  his  son's  death  without  issue,  and  the 
estates  reverted  to  the  earl  of  Moray.  The  family  of  Stuart  of  Duneam  sprang  from  a 
younger  brother  of  the  fifth  earl. 

Earls  and  Marquises  op  Bute,  Lords  Wharncliffe,  Lords  Stuart  db  Rothb- 
BAT.— Sir  John  Stuart,  a  natural  son  of  Robert  11.,  was  made  hereditary  slieriS  of  Bute 
and  Arran :  and  his  descendant  and  representative,  sir  James  Stuart,  had  a  baronetcy 
conferred  on  him  in  1627.  Sir  James  Stuart,  grandson  of  the  above  sir  James,  a  privy 
councilor  to  queen  Anne,  and  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  union,  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  eari  of  Bute.  The  fourth  earl  was  advanced  to  the  marquisate  of  Bute.  The 
present  peer  is  the  third  marquis.  Two  grandsons  of  the  third  earl  were  raieed  to  tlie 
peerage  as  lord  WhamcliSe,  and  a  gran(^onof  the  same  earl,  lord  Stuart  de  Koihcsay 
ahe  latter  title  is  now  extinct);  and  a  grandson  of  the  first  marquis  as  lord  Stuart  de 
Decies. 

Earlb  of  Anotts. — Sir  John  Stewart  (commonly  called  of  Bonkyl),  brother  of  James, 
fifth  steward  of  Scotland,  was  progenitor  of  some  of  the  most  considerable  branches  of 
the  family,  and  direct  ancestor  in  the  male  line  of  James  VI.  and  the  Stuart  kings 
who  followed  him.  He  married  Margaret,  daughter  and  heiress  of  sir  John  Bonkyl  of 
Bonkyl,  in  virtue  of  which  alliance  most  of  his  descendants  added  the  bend  or  buckle  of 
the  Bonkyl  coat  to  the  fess  of  the  Stuart  escutcheon.  The  issue  of  this  mai-riage  was 
five  sons — 1.  Sir  Alexander  Stewart  of  Bonkyl ;  2.  Sir  Allan  Stewart  of  Dreghorn ;  8. 
Sir  Walter  Stewart  of  DaLswinfon;  4.  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Jedworth;  5.  Sir  James 
Stewart  of  Pierston;  and  a  daughter,  Isabel,  who  married  the  celebrated  Thomas  Ran- 
dolph, earl  of  Moray,  nephew  of  Robert  Bruce.  The  eldest  son,  sir  Alexander,  suc- 
ceeded to  Bonkyl  on  his  maternal  grandfather's  death,  and  was  father  of  sir  John  Stew- 
art, created  earl  of  Angus  in  1329.  The  third  earl,  grandson  of  this  sir  John,  was  the 
last  male  descendant  of  sir  Alexander  of  Bonkyl;  and  on  his  death  the  earldom  devolved 
on  his  sister,  Margaret  Stewart,  countess  of  Angus  in  her  own  right.  This  lady  was 
married  to  'Thomas,  carl  of  Mar,  by  whom  she  had  no  issue;  but  she  had  a  natural  son, 
Goorge,  by  Willinm,  first  earl  of  Douglas  (a  connection  then  deemed  incestuous,  the 
earl  &ing  brotherin-law  to  her  husband),  upon  whom,  on  her  resignation,  the  earldom 
of  Angus  was  conferred  by  Robert  II.  in  1880,  and  who  was  ancestor  of  the  Douglases, 
earls  of  Angus. 

Earls  op  DARiriiET,  Earls  and  Du£es  of  Lennox,  Lords  of  Aubion^. — Sir 
Alan  Stewart  of  Dreghom,  second  son  of  sir  John  of  Bonkyl,  who  with  his  brothers, 
John  and  James,  feU  at  Halidon  hill  in  1388,  was  ancestor  of  this  distinguished  line. 
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His  domains  included  the  extensive  lands  of  Cruickston  and  Darnley,  in  Renfrewahiie, 

to  whlcli  his  grandson,  sir  Alexander  Stewart,  added  Oalston  by  his  marriage  with 
Janeta,  daughter  and  heiress  of  sir  William  Keith  of  Galston,  and  widow  of  sir  David 
Hamilton  of  Cadyow.  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Darnley,  eldest  son  of  this  marriage,  dis- 
tinguished himself  much  in  the  French  wars,  when  succors  were  sent  from  Scotland  to 
tlie  aid  of  tlie  dauphin,  afterward  Charles  VII.  He  was  constable  of  the  Scots  army  in 
France,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  victory  of  Baug6,  in  recompense  for  which  the 
lands  and  lordship  of  Aubigng^  and  Concressault,  in  France,  were  conferred  on  him,  as 
■well  as  the  county  of  Evreux,  with  permission  for  himself  and  his  descendants  to  quarter 
the  ro^'al  arms  of  France.  In  1428,  he  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  by  Charles  to 
negotiate  a  marriage  between  the  dauphin  and  the  princess  Margaret  of  Scotland;  and 
in  the  following  year,  along  with  a  younger  brother,  William,  fell  at  the  siege  of 
Orleans.  His  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  one  of  the  daughters  and  co-heirs  of  Duncan, 
earl  of  Lennox,  afterward  added  the  Lennox  estate  to  the  family  possessions.  Accord- 
ing to  arrangements  made  by  permission  of  the  king  of  France,  the  lordship  of  AuliignS 
was  generally  enjoyed  by  a  younger  member  of  the  family;  it  went  in  succession  to  the 
tliird  son  of  sir  John  Stuart,  and  to  his  son,  Bernard  Stuart.  The  latter,  alike  distin- 
guished for  military  and  statesmanlike  qualities,  had  a  share  in  the  victory  of  Bosworth, 
and  supported  by  arms  Charles  VIII.'s  claim  to  the  throne  of  Naples.  He  held,  among 
■other  dignities,  those  of  viceroy  of  Naples,  constable  of  Sicily  and  Jerusalem,  and  duke 
of  Terra  Nova.  His  grandson,  sir  John  Stuart,  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  lord 
of  parliament  under  the  title  of  lord  Darnley;  he  was  also  served  heir  to  half  the  Lennox 
domains,  and  claimed  the  earldom  of  Lennox.  His  cider  son,  Matthew,  second  earl  of 
Le.inox,  fell  at  Flodden;  his  younger  son,  Robert,  got  the  lordship  of  Aubigne  Id  1508, 
on  the  death,' without  issue,  of  Bernard  Stuart,  whose  daughter  was  his  first  wife. 
John,  the  third  earl  of  Lennox,  was  son  of  the  second  earl  oy  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
James,  lord  Hamilton,  and  niece  of  James  III. ;  he  was  one  of  the  lords  of  the  regency 
in  James  V.'s  minority,  and  in  endeavoring  to  rescue  the  youthful  king  from  the  thral- 
dom of  the  Douglases,  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Linlithgow,  and  murdered  by  sir  James 
Hamilton  of  Finnart,  Arran's  natural  son.  This  earl  was  married  to  lady  Anne  Stew- 
art, daughter  of  John,  earl  of  Athole,  and  had  three  sons,  Matthew — who  succeeded  him 
as  fourth  earl — Robert,  and  John.  The  termination  of  the  male  line  of  Robert  III.  by 
tlic  death  of  James  V.,  along  with  the  imperfect  legitimacy  of  the  descendants  of  the 
house  of  Alb.my,  placed  Matthew,  earl  of  Lennox,  in  the  position  of  lieir-malc  of  the 
Btewartls  of  Scotland.  He  married  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  only  child  of  Archibald, 
earl  of  Angus,  by  the  queen-dowa^er  Margaret,  sister  of  Henry  YlII.,  au  alliance  which 
brought  ills  children  into  the  position  of  being  nearest  heirs  after  Mary,  queen  of  Scots, 
to  the  crown  of  England.  The  issue  were  two  sons,  the  elder  of  them  the  unhappy 
biisband  of  the  unhappy  queen  Miry,  and  father  of  James  VI.  Lennox,  after  spending 
his  youth  in  France  and  in  the  wars  in  Italy,  returned  home  in  1543,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  negotiations  for  the  proposed  marriage  of  queen  Mary  with  Edward  VI.  His 
subsequent  intrigues  with  England  led  to  his  banishment  and  attainder,  but  he  was 
recalled  and  restored  to  his  honors  by  Mary.  After  that  queen's  forced  resignation,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  regency,  and  when  on  his  way  to  hold  a  parliament  at  Stirling  in 
1571,  he  was  attacked  by  a  party  of  the  queen's  friends  and  mortally  wounded. 

The  earldom  and  estates  of  Lennox,  which,  on  the  death  of  the  fourth  earl,  had 
devolved  on  James  VI.  by  right  of  blood,  were  conveyed  by  him  to  his  uncle.  Charles, 
fifth  earl  of  Lennox,  brother  of  lord  Darnley.  The  marriage  of  this  earl  in  1574,  with 
a  sister  of  the  first  earl  of  Devonshire,  gave  great  displeasure  to  Elizabeth,  whose  own 
doubtful  legitimacy  made  her  very  sensitive  to  possible  pretensions  to  the  throne. 
The  sole  issue  of  that  union  was  a  daughter,  Arabella,  and  the  earldom  went  in  suc- 
cession to  the  fifth  earl's  uncle,  Robert,  bishop  of  Caitljness,  and  his  cousin,  Esme,  son 
of  John  Stewart,  lord  of  Aubign6,  youngest  son  of  the  third  earl  of  Lennox,  who  was 
created  duke  of  Lennox.  The  near  relationship  to  the  crown,  both  of  England  and 
Scotland,  in  which  the  fifth  earl's  daughter,  the  unfortunate  lady  Arabella  Stewart, 
stood,  made  her  an  object  of  jealousy  equally  to  James  and  Elizalieth.  Elizabeth  first 
interfered  to  prevent  her  contemplated  marriage  with  her  cousin,  Esme,  duke  of  Len- 
nox, and  afterward  imprisoned  her  for  listening  to  overtures  from  a  son  of  the  earl  of 
Northumberland.  The  result  was,  that  this  lady  formed  an  illicit  connection  with 
William  Seymour,  afterward  marquis  of  Hertford;  on  the  discovery  of  which,  liothwere 
summoned  by  James  before  the  privy  council,  and  severely  reprimanded.  The  eon- 
sequence  was  the  reverse  of  what  was  intended.  Lady  Arabella  privately  married 
Seymour;  which  becoming  known,  she  and  her  husband  were  committed  into  custody. 
Both  effected  their  escape:  lady  Arabella  was  overtaken  in  Calais  roads,  and  imprisoned 
in  tlie  tower,  where  these  undeserved  oppressions  drove  her  to  a  condition  of  lunacy,  in 
■which  she  died,  Sept.  27,  1615.  Esme,  first  duke  of  Lennox,  had  two  sons,  Ludovioand 
Esme,  successively  second  and  third  dukes  of  Lennox.  The  former  keld  the  oflices  of 
.great  chamberlain  and  high  admiral  of  Scotland,  and  was  created  earl  of  Richmond,  earl 
of  Newcastle,  and  duke  of  Richmond  in  the  peerage  of  England.  The  latter,  who  was 
also  lord  of  Auhignfi,  was  created  earl  of  March  in  England,  and  was  father  of  James, 
fourth  duke  of  Lennox,  who  fell  under  the  guardianship  of  James  VI.  as  his  nearest 
heir-mole,  and  had  the  title  of  duke  of  Richmond,  which  had  expired  at  his  uncle's 
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death,  revived  in  his  favor  In  1641.    On  the  death  of  the  sixth  and  last  duke  ■without 
issue  in  1672,  king  Charles  II.,  as  nearest  heirinale,  was  served  heir  to  him  in  special. 

Lord  Pittenwkkm. — Alexander  Stewart  of  Galston,  younger  brother  of  the  first 
lord  Damley,  got  from  his  brother  the  lands  of  Dreghom  and  Galston.  His  great- 
grandson,  Thomas  Stewart. of  Galston,  had  two  sons,  Thomas  and  Wiliiani.  The 
younger  son,  WUliam,  became  commeudator  of  the  priory  of  Pittenweem,  and  bis  sou 
was  made  a  lord  of  parliament  as  lord  Pittenweem.  The  line  of  the  elder  son,  Thomas, 
failed  in  1650  in  the  person  of  Ludovic  Stuart  of  Galston. 

Stuaktb  op  CASTr.EMiLK. — The  earliest  proved  ancestor  of  this  important  and  well- 
allied  branch  of  the  Stewarts,  was  sir  William  Stewart  of  Castiemilk,  who  in  1398  was 
appointed  umpire  for  the  preservation  of  the  western  marches,  probably  descended  from 
the  Stewarts  of  Darnley.  Archibald  Stuart  of  Castiemilk  was  created  a  baronet  of  Nova 
Scotia  by  Charles  II.  His  line  failed  on  the  death  of  sir  John  Stuart,  fifth  baronet,  in 
1797,  when  the  succession  devolved  on  Andrew  Stuart  of  Torrance  and  Castiemilk, 
M.P..  the  author  of  The  Oenealogieal  Eustory  of  the  Stewarts,  descended  from  an  uncle  of 
the  first  biironet,  who  died  without  issue. 

Steuarts  of  Allanton,  Coltness,  etc. — This  family,  which  first  came  into  notice 
in  the  16th  c,  and  includes  various  men  of  eminence  who  would  do  honor  to  anyline  of 
ancestry,  is  of  unascertained  descent,  but  some  traditional  accounts  make  it  a  branch  of 
Castiemilk.  Sir  James  Steuart  of  Coltness  and  Kirkfleld,  younger  brother  of  sir  Walter 
of  Allunton,  and  his  son,  sir  Thomas,  were  active  Covenanters;  and  the  latter,  an  ener- 
getic member  of  king  William's  first  parliament,  and  the  framer  of  the  act  of  1690  for 
the  regulation  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  was  in  1698  made  a  baronet.  His  son,  sir 
David  Steuart  of  Coltness,  accompanied  Archibald,  earl  of  Argyll,  in  his  descent  on 
Scotland,  for  which  he  was  sentenced  to  death,  but  escaped,  and  was  afterward  par- 
doned. His  brother,  sir  Rol)ert  Steuart,  fourth  baronet,  was  among  the  more  distin- 
guished scientific  men  of  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c,  and  filled  the  natural  philosophy 
chair  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Sir  James 
Steuart  of  Goodtrees,  lord  advocate  under  king  William  and  queen  Anne,  author  of  the 
Answers  to  Dirkton's  Doubu,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  jurists  of  his  time,  was 
younger  brother  to  the  first  baronet  of  Coltness.  His  son,  sir  James  Steuart  of  Gootl- 
trees  and  Coltness,  also  a  distinguished  lawyer,  and  created  a  baronet  in  1705,  was  father 
of  another  sir  James,  who  was  prince  Charles's  confidential  agent  at  the  court  of  France,  . 
and  at  the  same  time  the  author  of  various  works  of  merit  on  political  economy  and  klp- 
dred  subjects. 

Earls  op  Gai,U)Wat. — Sir  Walter  Stewart  of  Dalswinton,  third  son  of  sir  John  of 
Bonkyl,  obtained  the  lands  of  Dalswinton  from  king  Robert  Bruce,  and  Garlics  from  his 
nephew,  John  Randolph,  earl  of  Moray.  His  grandson,  sir  Walter  of  Dalswinton,  left 
an  only  daugliter,  Marion,  who  married  sir  John  Stewart,  son  of  sir  William  Stewart  of 
Jedworth.  and  probably  a  descendant  of  John,  fourth  son  of  sir  John  of  Bonkyl.  Sir 
Alexander  Stewart  of  Garlies,  eighth  in  descent  from  sir  John  and  Marion  Stewart,  was 
created  lord  Garlies  in  1607,  and  earl  of  Galloway  in  1623.  In  1796,  John,  seventh  earl  of 
Galloway,  was  created  a  British  peer  as  baron  Stewart  of  Garlics.  Alan  Plantagenet 
Stewart,  tenth  earl  of  Galloway,  is  present  representative. 

Lord  Bljinttre. — Tliis  branch  of  the  hoaise  of  Stewart  is  descended  from  sir  Thomas 
Stewart  of  Minto,  third  son  of  sir  William  of  Dalswinton  and  Garlies,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  lieiresB,  Marion  Stewart.  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Minto,  great-grandson  of  that  sir 
Thomas,  had  two  sons.  The  line  of  the  elder,  sir  Matthew,  became  extinct  in  the  per- 
son of  sir  John  Stuart,  who  died  in  the  Darien  expedition  of  1697.  The  second  (son, 
Wiilter,  was  educated  along  with  James  VI.  under  George  Buchanan,  anc"  had  the  priory 
of  Blantyre  bestowed  on  him  by  that  monarch:  he  was  privy  councilor,  keeper  of  the 
privy  seal,  one  of  the  four  commissioners  of  the  treasury  and  exchequer,  called  octa- 
vians,  and  afterward  high  treasurer.  In  1606  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  lord  Blan- 
tyre.   The  present  representative  of  this  branch  is  Charles  Stuart,  twelfth  lord  Blantyre. 

ViBCOTTNTS  MotJNTjOT,  Earl  OF  B1.BSSIN0TOK. — Sir  William  Stewart,  descended 
from  Walter  Stewart  of  Tonderghie,  fourth  son  of  sir  William  of  Dalswinton  and  Gar- 
lies, who  was  in  great  favor  with  James  VI.,  and  undertaker  for  the  plantation  of 
e.scheated  lands  in  Ulster,  was  made  a  baronet  of  Ireland  in  1628.  His  grandson,  sir 
William  Stewart,  second  baronet,  was  in  1682  created  baron  Stewart  of  Ramalton,  and 
viscount  Moanijoy  in  the  peerage  of  Irelapd.  He  served  in  Ilungnry  at  the  siege  of 
Biidn,  and  in  168$  undertook  a  mission  from  lord-deputy  Tyrconncl  to  James  11.,  then 
at  Paris,  when  he  was  thrown  into  the  Bastille,  and  was  a  prisoner  there  for  four  years. 
He  afterward  joined  king  William  at  Flanders,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Stein- 
kirk.  The  second  viscount,  his  son,  married  the  daughter  and  eventually  heiress  of  vis- 
count Blos-iiueton.  Their  son,  the  third  viscount  Mount  joy,  was  advanced  to  the  earl- 
dom of  Blessiiigton,  which  title,  as  well  as  that  of  Mountjoy,  became  extinct  on  his 
deenase  in  1769,  though  the  bai'onetcy  exists. 

Eaulb  of  Atholb.  Lords  of  Lori;  and  Innermeath. — Sir  James  Stewart,  fifth 
son  of  sir  John  of  Bonkyl.  killed  with  his  brothers  Alexander  and  John  at  Halidon  bill, 
had  a  grant  from  Robert  Bruce  of  the  lands  of  Pierston  and  others  in  Ayrshire,  and  was 
father  of  sir  Robert  Stewart  of  Slianbothy  and  Innermeath.  This  sir  tlobcrt  had  two 
sons,  John  and  Robert,  who  married  the  two  co-heiresses  of  the  princely  house  of  Do 
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Ergadia,  lord  of  Lorn,  who  were  also  co-heirs  of  the  line  of  Robert  Bruce.  The  younger 
son,  Robert  of  Durrisdeer,  was  ancestor  of  i^  line  of  Stewarts  of  Rossyth  and  Craigie- 
hall,  to  wliom  Oliver  Cromwell's  mother  is  said,  o'n  no  very  certnin  grounds,  to  have 
belonged,  and  which  probably  came  to  an  end  about  1830.  The  elder  son,  sir  Jolin, 
whose  wife  was  the  elder  and  principal  co-hqiress,  liad  five  sons.  The  eldest,  Robert, 
became  lord  of  Lorn ;  the  third,  sir  James,  known  as  he  black  knight  of  Lorn,  was  hus- 
band of  James  I.'s  widow;  and  his  eldest  son,  brother  uterine  of  James  II.,  was  cre- 
ated earl  of  Atliole,  witli  remainder  to  the  heirs-male  of  his  body.  His  great-grandson, 
John  Stewart,  fourth  earl  of  Athole,  was  much  involved  in  the  political  events  of  Mary's 
and  James  VI.'s  time.  An  adherent  of  the  old  faith,  and  at  first  a  stanch  supporter  of 
the  queen,  he  nevertheless  assisted  in  her  seizure,  and  took  a  lead  in  the  a.ssociatioti 
formed  in  1567  for  the  defense  of  James  VI.  He  headed  the  confederacy  which  took  np 
arms  against  the  regent  Morton,  and  induced  James  to  call  a  parliament.  In  1577  lie 
became  diancellor  of  Scotland,  and  died  suddenly  under  suspicion  of  poison  from  Mor- 
ton. His  son,  tlie  fifth  earl  of  Athole,  had  no  male  issue,  but  daughters,  of  whom  ilie 
eldest  was  married  to  the  earl  of  Tullibardine;  and  at  his  death,  the  earldom  fell  to  the 
crown,  and  was  conferred  on  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Innermeath,  to  which  we 
now  revert. 

liobert,  lord  of  Lorn,  eldest  brother  of  the  black  knight,  had  two  sons.  Tlie  elder 
of  these,  John,  second  lord  of  Lorn,  had  three  daughters,  co-heircsses,  wlio  respectively 
married  tlie  earl  of  Argyll,  Campbell  of  Glenorcby,  and  Campbell  of  Ottar,  the  lordship 
of  Lorn  passing  to  the  Argyll  family;  he  had  also  a  natural  son,  ancestor  of  the  Stewarts 
of  Appin.  The  second  son  of  Robert,  lord  of  Lorn,  was  Walter,  lord  Innermeath, 
whose  descendant  and  representative,  John,  sixth  lord  Innermeath,  obtained  the  earldom 
of  Athole  on  the  death  of  the  above-mentioned  fifth  earl ;  witli  a  remainder  "to  the  licirs- 
male  of  his  body,  which  came  to  an  end  on  the  death,  in  1635,  of  his  only,  son,  who  had 
succeeded  him  m  the  earldom.  The  earldom  of  Atliole  was  then  conferred  bj^  Charles 
I.  on  the  earl  of  Tullibardine,  grandson  through  his  mother  of  the  fifth  earl  of  Athole, 
from  whom  the  existing  ducal  house  of  Athole  is  descended.  From  Alexander,  fourth 
son  of  sir  John  Stuart  of  Innermeath.  descend  the  family  of  Stewart  of  Grandtully,  on 
whom  a  baronetcy  was  conferred  in  1683. 

Eauls  of  Bcchan.— The  earldom  of  Buchan  was,  in  1469,  bestowed  on  James 
Stew^art,  second  son  of  the  black  knight  of  Lorn,  dnd  brother. uterine  of  James  II.  By 
his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Auchterhouse,  his'  family  became  heritable  slieriffs  of 
tiie  county  of  Forfar.  His  legitimate  line  ended  in  the  fourth  generation  in  an  licire."!S, 
Christian,  countess  of  Buchan,  who,  marrj'ing  a  son  of  sir  Robert  Douglas  of  Loch- 
levcn,  carried  the  earldom  of  Buchan  into  his  family. 

Earls  of  Traquair.— This  James  Stewart,  first  earl  of  Buchan,  had,  besides  his 
lawful  issue,  a  natural  son,  James,  leritimated  in  1489,  on  whom  his  father  conferred 
the  lands  of  Traquair.  His  descenadnt,  sir  John  Stuart,  was  created  by  Cliarles  I.  lord 
Stuart  of  Traquafr  in  1628,  and,  in  1633,  earl  of  Traquair.  The  title  became  extinct  or 
dormant  on  the  death  of  the  eighth  earl  in  1861. 

Various  works  have  been  written  to  elucidate  the  history  of  tlie  Stewart  family,  or 
particular  branches  of  it,  including  Symson's  Qeneral  and  IJistoricul  Account  of  Ou 
Stewarts  (Edin.  1713);  Hay  of  Drumboote's  Ettay  on  the  Origin,  of  lite  Soyal  FamUp  of 
the  Stetc arts  (\h%%)\  Duncan  Stewart's  Histoiical  and  GeiunUiijical  Account  of  the  Royal 
Family  of  Scotland,  and  oftfie  Surname  of  Stewart  (EAm.  1789);  Koble's  Histort'eal  Gene- 
alogy of  the  Royal  Hovse  of  Steumrt  (Lond.  1795);  and  Andrew  Stuart  of  Castlemitk's 
Oeneahgical  History  of  the  Sterearfs  (Lond.  1798),  a  work  full  of  laborious  research,  but 
Dearly  confined  to  the  houses  of  Danilev,  Lennox,  and  Castlemilk.  See  also  5  he  Gene- 
alogy of  the  Stewarts  Refvted  (Edin,  1799),  and  the  r^oinder  to  it  in  Andrew  Stuart's 
Bui^Hement  to  the  Genealogical  Jlistorj/  of  the  Stewarts  {1709) ;  Chalmers's  Caledonia  (1807— 
24);  Crawfurd's  Description  of  the  Shire  of  Renfrew,  with  Supplement  by  George  Robert- 
son (Paisley,  1818);  Fraser's  Red  Book  of  Granadtully  (Edinburgh,  1868). 

STEWART,  Ai.EXANDEn,  LI..D..  1781-1863;  b.  Scotland;  was  minister  of  Douglas. 
He  published  Cornelius  Nepos  with  notes;  Hair's  Introduction;  Gddsmitli's  England,  with 
continuation;  History  of  Scotland;  Stories  from  the  History  (f  Scotland;  Diteoursea;  Com- 
pendium of  Modern  Geography.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  contributors  to  the  Edininirfih 
Enaydopcsdia. 

STEWART,  Alexakbkr  Ttjrnrt,  1802-76;  b.  Ireland;  educated  at  Belfast,  and  at 
Trinity  college,  Dublin ;  came  to  New  York  about  1833,  and  was  usher  in  a  privnte 
school,  but  in  1824  engaged  in  the  dry-goods  business.  In  1841  he  manned  Miss  Cornelia 
M.  Clinch;  and  in  1848-49  erected  the  magnificent  store  corner  of  Broadway  and  Cham- 
bers street,  having  purchased  the  property  for  $62,000.  His  business,  which  was 
already  enormous,  continued  to  extend  until  it  dwarfed  all  others  in  the  same  line  in 
the  country;  and  in  1863  Mr.  Stewart  found  it  necessary  to  follow  the  tendency  toward 
the  upper  part  of  the  island,  and  erected  the  building  corner  of  Broadway  and  Tenth 
street,  at  a  cost  of  $2,755,000.  To  this  structure  he  removed  his  retail  business,  confin- 
ing the  lower  store  to  wholesale  transactions.  In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Stewart's  business 
comprised  agencies  in  Glasgow,  Mancliester,  Belfast,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Lyons;  and 
mUU  in  the  United  States  at  Holyoke,  Mass.;  New  Hartford,  N.  Y.;  Catsklll,  N.  T.; 
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adB  in  New  Jersey.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Stewart's  death,  April  10,  1876,  his  transac- 
tions were  estimated  to  exceed  $65,000,000  per  annum.  He  also  owned  much  real  estate, 
including  Gai-den  City,  L.  J.,  a  settlement  on  Hempstead  plains,  which  has  grown  to  a 
considerable  town;  the  Metropolitan  hotel  and  Niblo's  garden,  the  Globe  theater;  the 
Park  Avenue  (formerly  the  Women's)  hotel,  cor.  33d  street;  and  many  other  buildings 
and  lots  iu  New  York;  the  Grand  Union  hotel,  Saratoga,  etc.  Mr.  Stewart's  residence, 
comer  of  Fiftli  avenue  and  Thirty-fourth  street,  contained  perhaps  the  finest  private 
gallery  of  paintings  in  the  country.  Mr.  Stewart  gave  considerable  sums  in  pharity 
during  his  life-time,  including  aid  to  the  Irish  during  the  famine  of  1847;  a  ship-load 
of  flour  sent  to  Havre,  after  the  Fr«nco-Germim  war;  $50,000  to  Chicago  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  great  fire  in  1871 ;  $100,000  to  the  U.  S.  sanitary  commission  during  the  war; 
$10,000  to  the  Lancashire,  England,  operatives  who  were  sufferers  by  the  dencicucy  of 
American  cotton  during  the  same  period;  and  the  Women's  lodging-house  in  Park 
avenue;  designed  by  him  to  be  a  hotel  for  young  working-women,  at  low  prices,  but 
diverted  after  his  death  to  the  ordinary  business  of  a  public  hotel,  with  ordinary  rates. 
Mr.  Stewart  was  buried  in  the  flimily  fault  in  St.  Mark's  church-yard,  April  13,  1876. 
The  grave  was  afterward  robbed  of  its  contents  for  the  pur|x>Be  of  obtaining  a  ransom. 
It  is  not  at  this  writing  positively-known  whether  or  not  tjie  body  was  ever  restored  to 
the  family;  but  it  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  so  restored,  and  to  lie  at  present  in 
the  mausoleum  at  Garden  City  (q.  v.).  Mr.  Stewart  bequeathed  the  sum  of  $1,000,006 
to  ex-judge  Henry  Hilton,  his  confidential  law  adviser;  who,  with  that  sum,  purchiised 
from  the  widow  her  interest  in  the  dry-goods  business  of  A.  T.  Stewart  and  Co.,  which 
he  still  controls.  In  1869  Mr.  Stewart  was  nominated  to  the  position  of  secretary  of  the 
treasury  by  president  Grant,  but  the  existence  of  an  old  LiW  ^^inst  an  importer  holding 
that  position  prevented  his  confirmation. 

STEWART;  BAI.FOOB,  ll.d.,  b.  Edinbur^,  1828;  educated  at  St  Andrew's  and 
Edinburgh.  He  beaime  director  of  the  Kew  observatory ,  1859,  and  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  in  Owens  college,  Manchester,  in  1870.  He  has  published  an^  Elementary 
Trealiie  on  Heat;  Lesaonn  in  Elementary  Pkygici  (1871);  I^Kiet(tSlZ);  and  tlte  Cotuerva- 
turn  of  Energy  (1874).  He  discovered  the  law  of  equality  between  the  radiative  and 
absorptive  powers  of  bodies. 

STEWART,  Chaross,  1778-1869;  b.  Philadelphia;  became  a  lieut.  in  the  U.  8. 
navy  in  1798.  In  1800,  in  command  of  the  schooner  Meperiment,  he  captured  the 
French  privateer  Deux  Amis,  and  the  Diana,  In  1804,  in  command  of  the  Siren,  he  went 
with  the  American  squadron  against  Tripoli.  He  was  made  capt.  in.  1806,  and  in  1813, 
on  the  frigate  Constitution  captured  several  British  vessels.  In  1815,  after  a  fight  lasting 
1  hour  and  40  minutes,  he  captured  the  British  ships.  Cyans,  84  guns,  and  the  Levant,  31 
gurfs;  but  the  latter  was  recaptured.  He  was  in  command  of  the  Mediterranean  squad- 
ron, 1816-30,  and  the  Pacific  squadron,  1831-28.  He  became  rear-admiral  on  the  retired 
list  in  1863. 

STEWART,  Chables  Samuel,  d.d.,  b.  N.  T. ;  graduated  at  Princeton  college,  1815- 
studied  law  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  theology  at  Princeton;  ordained  a  missionary  to 
the  Sandwich  islands,  1832;  visited  the  United  States,  1826;  appointed  chaplain  in 
U.  8.  navy,  1828;  was  chaplain  of  naval  stition  New  York,- 1886-37.  He  published 
Private  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Paeifie  Ocean  and  Besidenoe  at  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
182S-25;  Turit  to  the  South  Seas  in  V.  8.  Ship  Yineennes,  1839-80;  Sketches  of  Society  in. 
Great  Britain  and  Irdand. 

STEWABT,  Dugald.  This  philosopher  was  b.  in  Edinburgh,  on  Nov,  22,  1768. 
His  father  was  Matthew  Stewart,  professor  of  mafhomatics  in  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh. He  entered  the  high  school  in  his  eighth  year,  and  remained  till  his  thirteenth. 
During  the  last  two  years  of  his  attendance,  when  in  the  rector's  classes,  he  was  princi- 
pally under  Alexander  Adam,  afterward  Well  known  for  his  classical  scholarsliip,  who 
then  began  to  teach  as  the  rector's  substitute.  His  subsequent  course  at  the  university 
extended  from  1765  to  1769.  In  the  departments  of  study  where  his  own  career  after- 
ward lay,  he  was  fortunate  to  find  professors  of  ability  and  distinction;  the  logic  chair 
was  filled  by  John  Stevenson,  who  lectured  on  logic,  metaphysics,  rhetoric,  and  the 
history  of  philosophy;  the  moral  philosophy  chnir  was  occupied  by  Adiim  Ferguson. 
Wlule  Stewart  gave  his  highest  promise  in  these  subjects,  he  also  made  great  attainments 
in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  and  likewise  in  classics.  In  1771  he  went  to 
study  at  Glasgow,  partly  with  a  view  to  one  of  the  Snell  scholarships  at  Baliol  college, 
Oxford,  and  partly  to  attend  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Reid.  It  was  while  there  that  he  wrote 
an  essay  on  dreaming,  which  was  his  first  effort  in  mental  philosophy,  and  contained  the 

germs  of  many  of  his  subsequent  speculations.  He  lived  in  the  same  house  with  Archi- 
ald  Alison,  the  author  of  the  ^s«oy  on  laste,  and  the  two  became  intimate  friends 
through  life.  He  was  at  Glasgow  osly  one  session.  In  1778,  in  his  19th  year,  he  was 
called  upon  by  his  father,  whose  health  was  failing,  to  teach  the  mathematical  classes  in 
the  university  of  Edinburgh;  in  1775  he  was  elected  joint  professor,  and  acted  in  that 
capacity  till  1785.  In  1778  Adam  Ferguson  was  absent  from  his  post  on  a  political  mis- 
sion to  America,  and  Stewart  taught  the  moral  philosophy  class  in  addition  to  his  mathe- 
matical classes.  The  lectures  that  he  gave  on  this  occasion  were  wholly  his  own,  and 
were  delivered  from  notes,  as  was  his  practice  in  after  years.  On  the  resignation  of 
U,  K.  Xin.-58 
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Ferguson  in  1785  he  was  appointed  professor  of  moral  pliilowpby,  and  conUimed  in  the 
active  duties  of  tlie  class  for  25  years.  His  lectures  were  greatly  admired  and  numerously 
attended.  He  went  over  a  wide  compass  of  subjects:  psychology,  or  the  science  of 
mind  proper,  metaphysics,  logic,  ethics,  natural  theology,  the  principles  of  taste,  politics, 
and  lost  of  all,  P9litical  economy,  which,  from  the  year  IWO,  be  treated  in  a  separate 
course.  In  1793  appeared  his  flret  voluaie  of  tlie  Elenunti  of  the  PltiUaopky  of  the  Human 
Jtind.  In  1793  he  published  his  OutUnes.  He  read  before  .the  royal  society  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  1793,  his  Account  of  tlt«  Ufe  and  Writings  of  Adam  Smith;  in  1796  ihe  Account 
of  the  Ufe  and  WitUngt  of  Principal  Rc^-tson;  and  in  1802  the  Account  cf  Ota  Life  and 
WrUingn  of  Dr.  Had.  In  1805  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Leslie  controversy;  being 
the  author  of  a  pamphlet  setting  forth  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  also,  in  the  general 
a£ecml>]y,  giving  veut  16  bis  indignation  at  the  proceedings  against  Leslie.  In  1806,  on 
die  accession  of  the  whig  party  to  power,  he  received  a  sinecure  office  worth  £300  a  year. 
The  death  of  his  second  son,  in  1809,  gave  a  blow  to  his  health,  otherwise  indifferent, 
and  lie  was  unable  to  lecture  during  part  of  the  following  session;  Dr.  Thomas  Brown, 
at  his  request,  acting  as  his  substitute.  The  following  year  Brown  was  appointed  con- 
Joint  prot'cssor,  and  taught  the  class  till  his  death  in  1820.  From  1809  Stewart  lived  in 
coniparativc  retirement  at  Einneil  house,  Linlithgowshire,  which  the  duke  of  Hamilton 
placed  at  his  service.  In  1810  he  publislied  his  PliiUmphieal  Bttay*;  in  1814  the  second 
volume  of  the  Elements;  in  1815  the  first  part,  and  in  1821  the  second  part,  of  the  Di»- 
tterdUion  on  the  Hittory  of  Ethieal  Philosophy;  iu  1827  the  third  volume  of  the  Elements; 
and  in  1838,  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  the  Philosophy  of  the  Active  and  Moral 
Pimfrs. 

Ou  tlie  death  of  Brown,  Stewart  exerted  himself  to  secure  the  appointment  of  sir  W. 
Hamilton  to  the  cliair,  but  the  influence  used  with  the  town  council  in  behalf  of  John 
Wilson  was  overpowering;  the  votes  stood  21  for  "Wilson,  9  for  Hamilton.  Stewart 
resigned  his  conjoint  professorship  on  June  20,  1820. 

The  philosophy  of  Stewart  was  the  following  up  of  the  reaction  commenced  by  Beid 
against  Uie  skeptical  results  that  Berkeley  and  Hume  drew  from  the  principles  of  Locke. 
Botli  Kcid  and  Stewart  professed  the  Baconian  method  of  observation  and  induction,  as 
against  mere  ontology,  but  considered  that  these  processes  of  investigation  could  estab 
lisb  certain  ultimate  proofs  of  a  higher  certainty  than  themselves.  Hence  arose  the 
principles  of  common  sense  of  Reiu,  in  which  Stewart  for  the  most  part  acquiesced. 
Stewart  also  followed  and  improved  upon  Rcid  in  that .  systematic  exposition  of  all  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  which  rendered  mental  philosophy  for  the  first  time  a  subject  of 
study,  independent  of  metaphysical,  logical,  and  ethical  applications;  although  he  also 
followeti  it  out  iu  nil  these  directions  with  his  usual  perspicacity  and  felicity  of  exposi- 
tion. His  contributions  to  the  pliilosophy  of  taste,  in  the  Philosophical  Essays,  are  among 
the  best  parts  of  liis  writings. 

On  the  wJioIe.  although  Stewart  was  not  one  of  the  most  original  thinkers  in  his 
department,  yet,  by  the  force  of  his  teaching  and  the  compass  of  his  writings,  he  did 
more  than  almost  any  man  to  diffuse  an  interest  in  the  speculations  connected  with  the 
human  mind.  His  collected  works  have  been  edited  by  sir  W.  Hamilton,  in  11  vols.,  to 
which  prof.  Yeitch  has  contributed  his  biography. 

STEWART,  Hamilton,  b.  Jefferson,  Ky.,  1818;  established  The  Civilian,  a  news- 
paper in  Tf.xas,  1838,  and  conducted  it  in  tlie  interest  of  the  democratic  party  foy  more 
than  30  years.  He  resided  in  Galveston,  was  mayor  of  the  city  for  several  years,  and  its 
represoQtjitive  in  the  constitutional  convention  of  1856.  He  favored  the  independence 
of  Texas,  and  opposed  annexation;  collector  at  Galveston  under  pres.  Pierce  and  pres. 
Buchanan,  lost  his  position  during  the  war.  He  was  persistently  opposed  to  secession 
for  years  previous  to  the  rebellion.  As  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Galveston  Jfeios,  he  has 
exert«d  a  marked  influence  on  the  politics  of  the  s.  west 

STEWART,  John,  b.  Ireland,  d.  Charleston.  S.  C. ;  brother  in-law  of  gen.  Wayne; 
performed  gallant  service  in  (be  revolutionary  war  fit  Stony  Point,  and  received  a  gold 
medal  from  congress.  In  1778  he  commanded  a  corps  of  light  infantry  at  Indian  Field, 
against  col.  Emmerick's  command  of  tories  and  Indians;  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse. 

STEWAETOir.  a  town  of  Scotland,  county  of  Ayr,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Annock, 
five  miles  n.w.  of  Kilmarnock,  and  nominally  a  station  on  the  Glasgow  and-Soutb- 
Westem  railway,  nltliough  the  place  called  Stewarton  Station  is  several  miles  distant  from 
the  town.  Stewarton  owes  its  prosperity  to  its  woolen  and  Scotch  bonnet  manufactures; 
but  it  also  caiTies  on  a  variety  of  minor  industries,  such  as  carpet-weaving,  Ayrshire 
ncedie-work,  and  the  making  of  spindles  for  mills.     Pop.  'n,  Z,^9, 

BTEWABTBT.  the  name  which  was  given  in  Scotland  to  a  district  governed  by  a 
steward,  an  officer  appointed  by  the  king  with  jurisdiction  over  crown-lands,  and  powers 
similar  to  those  of  a  lord  of  regality.  While  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  a  steward  was 
equivalent  to  that  of  a  sheriff,  his  criminal  jurisdiction  was  much  more  extensive.  The 
only  remaining  trace  of  this  jurisdiction  exipts  in  the  term  stewartry,  which  in  place  of 
county  is  applied  to  the  district  of  Kirkcudbright.  GWloway  was  in  early. times  rather 
a  tributary  dependency  of  Scotland  than  an  integral  portion  of  the  kingdom,  and  re- 
tained its  old  Celtic  proprietary,  and  peculiar  laws  and  usages,  which  weie  adverse  to 
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the  introduction  of  a  sheriffdom.  It  was  for  a  long  time  ruled  by  a  line  of  lords,  -wlio 
were  among  tlie  most  powerful  feudatories  of  the  Scottish  crown.  The  Comyns,  who  in 
the  course  of  time  succeeded  to  the  lordship,  were  overthrown  and  expatriated  by  Bruce ; 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  on  tteir  forfeiture  that  eastern  and  central  Galloway  were 
eri  cted  into  the  prcseflt  stewartry,  western  Galloway  being  already  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  sheriff  of  Wigton.  On  the  abnlitiou  of  heritable  jurisdictions  in  1747,  various 
regalities  and  baronies  which  had  existed  within  the  district  were  done  away  with,  and 
the  emancipated  stewartry  was  placed  under  a  steward-depute,  whose  functions  were  in 
every  practical  point  of  view  the  same  as  those  of  a  sheriff-depute.  Act  1  Vict.  c.  S9, 
declares  that  in  any  existing  or  future  statute  the  words  sheriff-clerk,  etc.,  shall  be  held 
to  apply  to  steward,  steward-clerk,  etc. 

STEwuiO,  in  cookery,  a  very  economical  way  in  preparing  meat  and  fruits  for  food. 
It  differs  from  boiling  in  this  reapect,  tliat  only  a  small  quantity  of  water  is  used,  aud 
tlie  heat  applied  is  so  gentle  as  only  to  simmer  it.  A  stew-pan  should  be  well  fitted  with 
a  lid.  aud  the  more  slowly  the  ebullition  is  carried  on  the  better.  As  the  small  quantity 
of  water  is  retained  as  gravy,  nothing  is  lost.  Meat  prepared  in  this  way  is  tender  and 
savory,  but  owing  partly  to  the  riehuess  of  the  gravy  is  not  very  digestible. 

STEY'ER,  a  town  of  upper  Austria,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Steyer  and  the  Enns,  28 
miles  s.e.  of  Linz.  It  is  a  great  seat  Of  the  iron  and  steel  manufactures  of  Austria,  and 
also  carries  on  important  manufactures  of  paper,  woolens,  and  hosiery.    Fop.  18,89^. 

STHAVIBA  (a  Sanskrit  word,  meaning  old)  is,  in  Buddhist  hierarchy,  the  name  of 
the  "elders"  or  "  vcncrables,"  who,  after  the  death  of  the  Buddha  S'&kyamuni,  taught 
the  doctrine,  presided  at  the  Buddhist  assemblies,  etc.,  and  since  the 'time  of  As'oka 
were  invested  with  a  kind  of  episcopal  power.  In  the  sectarian  history  of  Buddhism, 
Btbavira  is  the  name  of  thdse  Arhats  who'did  not  follow  the  schism  of  the  Mahfts&li^hi- 
kas  (q.v.),  but  adhered  to  the  old  doctrine.  According  to  another  account,  the  Stht^Viras 
are  one  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  VaibU(ishika  system  of  Buddhism,  and  claim  for 
their  founder  E&tyftyaoa,  the  disciple  of  S'^kyamuni. — See  C.  F.  Koeppen,  Die  BeUgion 
dm  Buddha  (Berlin,  1867);  and  W.  Wassiljcw,  Der  Buddkitmut,  seine  Vogmen,  Gese/iiehte 
uud  Literaiur  (St.  Petersburg,  1860). 

STICEIK0-PL&6TXS,  or  Coukt-Plabteh,  is  beet  prepared  in  the  following  manner: 
Two  solutions  are  first  made,  one  of  an  ounce  of  isinglass  in  eight  ounces  of  hoj  water, 
and  the  other  of  two  drams  of  gum-benzoin  in  two  ounces  of  rectified  spirit.  These 
8oluti(ms  arc  to  be  strained  and  mixed.  Several  coats  of  this  mixture,  kept  fluid  by  a 
gentle  heat,  are  then  to  be  applied  with  a  camel's-hair  brush  to  a  piece  of  black  sUk 
stretched  on  a  frame,  each  coat  being  allowed  to  dry  before  the  next  is  applied.  A  layer 
of  a  solution  composed  of  one  ounce  of  Chian  turpentine  in  two  ounces  of  tincture  of 
benzoin  is  then  to  be  r.pplicd  t"  the  other  side  of  the  silk,  and  allowed  to  dry.  In  place 
of  the  ordinary  black  sticking-plaster,  some  persons  prefer  colorless  plaster,  or  gold- 
beater's akin  (q.  v.). 

STICKLEBACK,  QasteroeUus,  a  genus  of  acanthopterous  fishes,  referred  by  many 
naturalists  to  tlie  family  of  mailed  cheeks  (q.v.)  (sderosenidw  or  triglida);  by  others,  to 
a  distinct  family  (gasterosteidai),  in  which  the  first  dorsal  fin  is  represented  by  a  number 
of  detached  spines,  a  single  strong  spine  occupies  the  place  of  Uie  ventral  fins,  there  are 
only  tlin.'c  branchiostegaf  rays,  the  gill-covers  are  not  armed,  and  the  body  is  mailed  by 
plates  oil  the  lateral  line,  and  destitute  of  scales.  The  sperfes  are  found  in  fresh  and 
brackish  waters,  and  in  the  sea,  in  cold  and  temperate  regions;  aud  are  small  fishes, 
very  interesting  from  their  habits  and  the  beauty  of  their  colors,  which  they  change  in 
a  remarkable  manner,  partly  according  to  the  colors  of  surrounding  objects,  and  parthr 
through  the  influence  of  their  own  passions.  The  Three-bpined  Stickleback  ((?. 
aeuleatus  or  traehurus),  having  three  spines  instead  of  the  first  dorsal,  is  extremely 
abundant  in  rivers,  ponds,  and  brackish  waters  in  most  parts  of  Britain  and  of  Europe, 
and  is  sometimes  also  found  in  the  sea.  Sticklebacks  caiight  m  a  river  readily  accom- 
modate thefnsclves  to  living  in  a  salt-water  aquarium.  It  seldom  exceeds  two  inches 
and  a  half,  or  three  inches  in  length.  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes,  Ynrrell,  and  others,  dis- 
tinguish from  this  several  other  species,  some  of  which  arc  also  British,  differing  in  size, 
tlie  armature  of  the  sides,  and  other  particulars  (4  to  15  spines);  but  some  naturalists  are 
still  inclined  to  regard  them  as  mere  varieties.  The  common  fresh-wuter  species  are 
sometimes  so  abundant  in  ponds,  ditches,  and  the  still  parts  of  rfvgrs,  as  in  Lincolnshire 
and  other  flat  parts  of  the  e.  of  England,  that  they  are  used  for  manure'.'  They  are  sel- 
dom used  as  food,  yet  they  are  said  to  be  excellent  for  this  purpose.  Oil  has  sometimes 
been  expressed  from  them.  In  the  aquarium,  or  in  their  native  waters,  their  combats 
are  very  amusing.  They  are  excessively  pugnacious,  particuVirly  at  the  breeding  season. 
The  larger  often  devour  the  smaller,  and  they  destroy  the  fry  of  fishes  to  a  prodigious 
extent;  they  feed  also  on  aquatic  larvse,  and  arc  probably  of  great  use  in  preventing  the 
excessive  multiplication  of  taany  kinds  of  insects.    Their  nest- building  is  particularly 


interesting,  and  in  tliem  nest-building  was  first  observed  among  fishes.     They  collect 
small  pieces  of  straw  or  stick,  with  which  the  bottom  of  the  nest  is  laid  among  water- 
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plants,  and  these  they  cement  together  by  an  exudation  from  their  own  bodieS  which 
forms  a  thread  through  and  round  them  In  every  conceivable  direction.    The  thread  is 
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whitisb,  fine,  and  silken.  The  sides  of  the  nest  are  made  after  Uie  bottom.  The  nest 
of  the  fresh-water  stickleback  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  h.izcl  nut  The  eggs,  about 
the  size  of  poppy-seeds,  are  deposited  within.  The  male  makes  the  nest,  into  wliich  he 
introduces  the  fcmnle  for  the  laying  of  the  eggs,  and  he  afterward  watches  it  with  great 
care — a  care  not  unnecessary,  as  the  eggs  are  most  acceptable  fqpd  to  any  other  stickle- 
back which  can  get  at  them. 

STIFT-HECX  (known  also  as  Wrt-keck  or  Torticoi-lis)  is  the  term  commonly 
applied  to  a  condition  of  the  neck  in  which  lateral  movement  of  the  head  causes  great 
pafn,  and  which  is  due  to  rheumatism  of  the  muscles  lying  on  the  side  of  the  neck, 
especially  tlie  sternomastoid.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  only  one  side  of  the  neck 
is  affected,  the  head  being  drawn  more  or  less  obliquely  toward  that  side;  but  occasion- 
ally both  sides  are  equally  attacked,  In  which  case  the  head  is  kept  stiffly  erect  and  look- 
ing straight  forward.  As  long  as  the  head  is  allowed  to  remain  at  rest,  there  is  merely 
a  feeling  of  discomfort,;  but  every  movement  is  extremely  painful.  This  affection  is 
usually  caused  either  by  exposure  of  the  part  affectedto  a  current  of  cold  air,  or  by  wear- 
ing wet  or  damp  clothes  round  the  neck.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  treatment  of  sul>- 
acute  rheumatism  (q.v.),  heat  may  be  advantageously  employe^,  either,  as  suggested  by 
Dr.  Wood  of  Philadelphia,  by  placing  a  batch  of  carded  tow  or  cotton  over  the  part, 
and  then  applying  a  hot  flat-iron,  or  by  the  direct  application  of  a  small  heated  iron 
hammer,  as  recommended  by  Drs.  Coirigan  and  Day.  For  the  method  of  applying  this 
hammer,  and  for  cases  illustrative  of  its  use,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  last-uameil 
physician's  memoir.  On  the  Tltermie  li'eatment  of  Lumbago  and  other  Forme  of  MuteuUr 
Wteumaiimn. 

BTIOMA.    See  Pistil. 

STIQIIABIA,  the  root  of  sigillaria  (q.v.), 

STIOMATIZATIOS  (Lat.  itigmataatio,  a  puncturing,  from  Gr.  tli(pna,  a  puncture), 
the  name  applied,  by  the  mystic  writers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  to  the  supposed 
miraculous'lmpreftiion  on  certain  individuals  of  the  "  stigmata,"  or  marks  of  the  woumls 
which  our  Lord  suffered  during  the  course  of  bis  passion.  These  stigmata  comprise 
not  only  the  wounds  of  the  hands  and  feet,  and  thitt  of  the  side,  received  in  the 
cruciflxion;  but  also  those  impressed  by  the  crown  of  thorns  and  by  the  scourg- 
ing. The  impression  of  the  stigmata,  being  held  to  be  miraculous,  was  reganled 
as  a  mark  of  the  signal  favor  of  our  Lord,  manifested  to  those  who  were  specially 
devotca  to  the  contemplation  of  his  passion.  The  most  remarkable  example  of 
stigmatization  is  tliat  already  referred  to  in  the  memoir  of  Francis  of  Assisi  (q.v.). 
which  is  said  to  have  occurred  on  the  mounttun  of  Alvemo,  upon  Sept.  15,  1234. 
two  years  before  the  death  of  Francis.  Being  absorbcil,  according  to  the  account  of  his 
biograplicti!,  in  profound  and  rapturous  contemplation  of  the  pa.ssion  of  Christ,  be  saw, 
as  it  were,  a  seraph  with  six  shining  wings,  blazing  with  fire,  and  having  between  his 
wings  the  figure  of  a  man  crucified,  descend  from  heaven,  and  approach  him,  so  as  to  be 
almost  in  contact.  After  a  time  the  vision  disappeared,  but  left  the  soul  of  Francis 
filled  with  reverence  and  awe;  and  on  his  return  to  calmer  thought,  he  became  aware 
that  bis  body  hod  received  externally  the  iparks  of  the  cruciflxion.  His  bands  and  feet 
seemed  bored  through  with  four  wounds,  and  these  wounds  appeared  to  be  filled  with 
nails  of  hard  flesh,  the  heads  of  which  protruded  and  appeared  upon  the  palms  of  hi? 
hands,  and  on  tlie  instep,  while  the  points  protruded  upon  the  opposite  side,  and  seemed 
as  if  clenched  with  a  haiymer.  His  side,  moreover,  presented  a  red  wound,  as  though 
from  the  point  of  a  lance,  and  this  wound  occasionally  gave  forth  blood.  These  mys- 
terious marks  continued,  and  were  frequently  seen  by  St.  Bonaventure  and  others 
during  the  two  vears  which  intervened  between  this  date  and  the  death  of  Francis;  and 
they  were  seen  by  multitudes  after  his  death. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  into  any  discussion  as  to  the  origin,  or  the 
nature,  of  this  strange  plienomenon.  But  the  case  of  Assisi  is  by  no  means  a  solitary 
one;  very  many  others,  women,  as  well  as  men.  are  recorded  as  having  received  all  or 
some  of  the  stigmatn.  The  coses  of  women  so  visited  are  more  numerous  than  those  of 
men.  A  very  remarkable  one  is  that  of  Veronica  Giuliani,  in  1694,  who  Is  related  to 
have  received  first  the  marks  of  the  crown  of  Ihorn.',  and  afterward  those  of  the  cruci- 
flxion; Oabriella  da  Piezolo  of  Aquila  is  recorded  to  have  received  the  mark  of  the  lance 
in  1472;  Clara  di  Pugny,  a  tertiary  of  the  Dominican  order,  was  similarly  impressed  in 
1514;  and  Cecilia  di  Nobili  of  Nocera  in  1855.  Catherine  di  Haconisio  is  alleged  to  have 
been  marked  with  the  crown  of  thorns  in  1588.  and  the  same  is  related  oT  several  others, 
as  Maria  Razzi  of  the  island  of  Chio,  Maria  ViUani,  Vincenza  Ferreri  of  Valencia,  and 
Joanna  Maris  of  the  cross,  a  nun  of  St.  Clard,  at  tioveredo.  In  some  cases,  the  visita- 
tion, although  s&id  to  be  accompanied  with  excruciating  pain  in  the  seat  of  the  several 
wounds,  wad  unattended  1^  any  external  marks.  Such  was  the  case  of  St.  Catherine 
of  Siena,  of  Ursula  Aguirre— otherwise  known  as  Ursula  of  Valencia — of  Mary  Magda- 
len di  Pazzi,  and  of  Mechtildis  von  Stanz;  while  in  other  oases  the  wounds  were  in  part 
visible,  and  in  part  invisible.  Thus,  Hieronyma  Oarvaglio  suffered  the  pain  of  the 
wounded  hands  and  feet  without  any  external  mark,  while  the  lance- wound  was  not 
only  visible  in  her  side,  but  was  reported  to  bleed*  upon  every  Friday,"  the  day  specially 
devoted  to  the  commemoration  of  the  passion.    Blanca  de  Gazcran  experienced  the 
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fiensation  of  pain  in  the  seat  of  each  one  of  the  Wouftd^  but  the  maik'of  the  nail  was 
visible  upon  the  right  foot  only.  The  same  variety  of  sensation  is  recorded  in  several 
other  cases. 

Most  of  the  cases  recorded  hitherto  are  of  females;  and  that  examples  of  those  are 
not  'Wanting  even  iu  more  recent  times,  the  case  of  the  well-known  "Estatica"  of 
Calduro,  about  40  years  aeo,  and  that  of  Louise  Lateau,  discussed  quite  recently,  suffi- 
ciently attest.  But,  besides  that  of  Francis  of  Assist,  instances  are  also  recorded  in 
which  men  were  reputed  to  have  received  the  stigmata.  A  Capuchin  named  Benedict,  of 
Reggio,  is  said  to  have  received  the  marks  of  the  crown  of  thorns  in  1603.  A  lay-brother 
named  Carlo  di  Saeta,  or  Sazia,  was  smitten  in  a  vision  with  the  wound  in  the  side. 
Angelo  del  Paz,  a  Franciscan  of  Perpignan,  is  related  to  have  borne  for  many  years  all 
tliu  stigmata,  as  also  a  Premonstratensian  monk  named  Dodo,  and  a  Franciscan  called 
Nicliolos  of  Ravenna.  Several  cases  also  are  mentioned  of  men,  who,  without  the  visible 
or  external  stigmntii,  experienced  at  regular  intervals  the  painful  sensation  by  wliich  the 
stigmata  are  accompanied.  Many  such  cases  are  detailed  by  the  celebrated  German 
mystic,  GSrrcs,  in  his  ChristUelm  Myitik,  vol.  ii.  pp.  420-456. 

8TILA0IKA'C£^,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  allied  to  wrtiea,  containing 
about  °jO  known  species  of  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of  the  East  Indies,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.    None  of  them  are  of  importance. 

STIIBITE.    See  Zbolitb. 

STILES,  Ezra,  d.d.,ll.d.,  1727-95;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Yale  college,  1747;  tutor 
there,  1749-55;  licensed  to  preach,  1749,  and  preached  to  the  Stockbridge  Indians;  was 
induced  by  ill  health  and  transient  religious  doubts  to  study  law,  1752;  admitted  to  tlio 
bar,  1753,  and  practiced  in  New  Haven;  settled  pastor  nt  Newport,  R.  I.,  1755;  on  tlie 
place  being  occupied  by  the  British,  removed  to  Portsmouth,  and  was  pastor  of  North 
churcli;  elected  president  of  Yale  college  and  professor  of  church  history,  1777,  retaining 
the  positions  until  his  death.  After  the  deatli  of  Dr.  Daggett,  1780,  he  was  professor  of 
divinity,  and  gave  lectures  on  philosophy  and  astronomy.  He  publislicd  HisitoTy  ofThree 
of  tlie  JudgM  of  Charle*  I.;  Acemtnt  of.  the  Seiilemeni  of  Brigtol,  and  numerous  addresses 
and  sermons.    His  Diai'y  and  bound  manuscripts,  preserved  at  Yale,  ^  45  volumes. 

STII.ICHO,  a  celebrated  Roman  gen. ,  the  mainstay  of  the  western  empire  after  the 
death  <M  Theodosius  (q.  v.)  the  great,  is  said  to  have  been  a  Vandal,  and  was  the  son  of  a 
capt.  of  barbarian  auxiliaries  in  the  imperial. army.  He  rose  through  bis  military  talent 
to  high  rank  in  the  army,  and  Theodosius  was  so  pleased  with  his  rare  ability,  zeal,  and 
.  accomplished  manners,  that  lie  gave  him  lils  niece  Serena  iu  marriage.  Stilicuo's  promo- 
tion was,  however,  viewed  with  great  Jealousy  by  Ruflnus,  the  nble  but  evil-minded  and 
ambitious  minister  of  Theodosius,  and  an  inextinguishable  feud  arose  between  the  two, 
wliich  it  requirud  all  the  weight  of  the  emperor's  influence  to  repress.  In  894  Stilicho 
depjirted  for  Rome  in  charge  of  the  youthful  Honorius  (q. v.),  who  had  been  committed 
to  his  care,  plitced  him  on  the  throne  of  the  western  empire,  and  administered  in  his  name 
the  affairs  of  state.  On  th6  death  of  Theododus,  toward  the  close  of  894,  the  quarrel  for 
supremacy  between  Stilicho  and  Ruflnus,  the  guardian  of  Arcadius  (q.v.),  became  fully 
developed,  and  Alaric  (q.v.),  at  the  instigation  of  the  latter,  invaded  Greece  while  Stilicho 
was  cnga.!);od  in  cliastising  the  invaders  of  the  Roman  territories  on  the  Rhine  and  in 
Gaul.  Stilicho,  on  his  return,  at  once  set  out  for  Constantinople,  and  put  an  end' to  the 
struggle  between  himself  and  Ruflnus  by  the  destruction  of  liis  rival  in  895.  He  then 
mnrclied  against  Alaric,  blocked  him  up  in  the  Peloponnesus;  but,  through  over-confl- 
dence,  permitted  liim  to  escape  across  the  isthmus  with  his  captives  and  booty.  In  398 
his  daughter  Maria  became  the  wife  of  Honorius.  His  old  opponent,  Alaric,  after  sev- 
eral inroads  upon  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  western  empire,  now  invaded  northern 
Italy,  but  wns  signally  defeated  at  PoUentia  (Mar.,  408)  by  Stilicho,  who  had  hurriedly 
called  in  the  Roman  legions  from  Rhtetia,  Gaul,  Germany,  and  even  Britain.  He  was 
again  defeated  at  Verona,  upon  which  he  retired  from  the  empire,  and  Stilicho  obtained 
the  honor  of  a  triumph  and  a  great  increase  of  influence  and  power.  Stilicho's  ambition 
now  led  him  to  attempt  the  introduction  of  his  own  family  to  the  imperial  succession  (a 
statement  disbelieved  by  Gibbon,  who  considers  it  merely  as  an  invention  of  the  crafty 
Olympius;  though  the  great  historian  of  the  Roman  empire  honestly  confesses  to  various 
heavy  blots  on  the  character  of  his  hero),  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  with  the  heir-pre- 
suropitive  PIncidia,  the 'daughter  of  Theodosius,  and  to  attain  this  end.  he  made  overtures 
of  alliance  to  .\laric,  which  were  gladly  accepted.  But  the  dreadful  inroad  of  Radagaisns, 
in  406,  at  the  Mtead  of  more  than  200.000  (some  say  400,000)  barbarians,  who  ravagefl  the 
whole  country  as  far  as  Florence,  compelled  tlie  great  gen.  of  the  west  to  shelve  for  a 
time  his  ambitious  scliemes.  With  a  small  but  chosen  army  of  veterans,  aided  by  a  body 
of  Huns  under  Uldin  (father  of  Attila),  and  of  Visigoths  under  Sams,  he  so  harassed  the 
invaders  thnt  they  were  forced  to  give  him  battle.  They  were  soon  routed.  Radagaisus, 
who  surrendered,  was  put  to  death,  and  his  followers  sold  as  slaves.  Stilicho  again 
resumed  his  pet  scheme;  established  enmity  between  Rome  and  Byzantium  by  seiz- 
ing on  eastern  Illyricum  and  inducing  Alaric  to  transfer  bis  allegiance  to  Honorius. 
But  Honorius,  who  had  been  prejudiced  against  Stilicho  by  one  of  his  officers,  Olym- 
pius, refused  to  take  eastern  Illyricum  from  the  Byzantine  empire;  and  subsequently,  by 
»D  artful  harangue,  he  so  influenced  the  soldien  of  the  army  of  Qaul  that  they  rose  en 
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ma»$e  against  the  partisans  of  StUicho.  Stilicho  himself  was  at  Bologna;  and  on  the 
news  of  the  emeute,  his  most  zealous  friends  urged  immediate  action  against  Olympius 
and  the  Pnviaii  rebels;  but  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  vacillatioD  seized  Stilicho,  aud  he 
declined.  They  then,  for  self-preservation,'  turned  against  him,  and  one  of  them,  Bams, 
the  Qoth  above  mentioned,  drove  him  out  of  bis  camp,  and  compelled  him  to  flee  to 
Kaveuiia,  where  he  was  soon  afterward  slain,  Aug.  28,  408.  Thus  perished  the  last  of 
the  series  of  distinguished  aliens,  who,  aa  emperors,  warriors,  or  politicians,  had  propped 
up  the  Homun  empire  for  ISO  years,  with  a  stern  and  resolute  zeal  equal  to  that  of  the 
eurly  Romans  themselves.  After  protecting  the  weak  empire  from  formidable  invasion 
by  his  own  kinsmen,  administering  its  affairs  with  remarkable  ability,  moderation,  and 
integrity,  aud  restoring  its  old  heroic  glory  to  the  imperial  arms,  Stilicho  received  the 
reward  wliich  alone  an  effete  and  conceited  people  can  be  expected  to  liestow;  and  three 
months  after  his  death,  Alaric  and  his  Visigoths  were  at  the  gates  of  Rome. 

STILL  is  the  apparatus  employed  for  the  distillation  of  liquids,  and  consists  of  the 
eoppcr  boiler  or  atembie  (see  Distillation),  in  which  is  contained  the  fermented  liquor 
whose  vapors  are  to  be  distilled;  of  the  neck  or  head,  a  pipe  which  conveys  the  vapor 
generated  in  the  boiler  into  the  worm;  and  of  the  worm,  a  coiled  metal  tube  which  is 
packed  in  a  vessel  called  a  refrigeratory,  fitted  up  in  such  a  manner  that  the  cold  water 
which  is  poured  in  at  the  top  comes  in  contact  as  extensively  as  possible  with  the  outside 
of  tlie  tube,  and  exercises  a  condensing  action  upon  tlie  vapor  which  it  contains.  The 
vupor  thus  condensed  in  its  passage  tlirough  the  worm,  makes  its  exit  in  drops,  or  in  a 
small  stream,  into  a  vessel  called  \hereapient,  and  may  be  redistilled  or  not  as  is  required. 
The  various  forms  of  stills  are  extremely  numerous,  almost  each  species  of  spirit  possess- 
ing its  own  form  of  still,  but  they  all  conform  to  the  general  description  above  given. 

STILLI;',  Alfbed,  b.  Philadelphia,  1813;  an  American  physician.  After  graduat- 
ing at  the  university  of  Pennsylvania  in  1882  he  became  resident  physician  of  the  Phila- 
delphia hospital,  and  in  1E89-41  of  the  Pennsylvania  hoepital.  He  attended  medical 
lectures  in  Paris  and  other  European  cities,  and  in  18i4  became  lecturer  on  palholoey 
and  practice  of  medicine  to  the  Pliiladelphia  association  for  medical  instruction.  In 
1840  he  was  made  physician  to  St,  Joseph's  hospital,  soon  afterward  professor  in  the 
Pennsylviiniii  medical  college,  and  since  1864  he  has  lectured  in  the  university  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  wrote  among  other  books  Elementt  of  OenereU  Pathology  and  The^fipeutic* 
and  Mateiia  JJedica. 

STILLfi,  Chaki^eb  Jakswat,  tL.D.,  b.  Philadelphia,  1819;  graduated  from  Yale 
college  in  1889;  was  made  professor  of  English  literature  in  the  university  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1866 ;  and  provost,  1868,  from  which  office  he  has  recently  retired.  He  has  pub- 
lished Eow  a  Free  People  'Conduct  a  Long  War  (1862);  Korthem  Interett  and  Southern 
Ind/tpendenee  (1868);  The  Eiiioriedl  DeveU^iment  of  American  GivUi^cUion  (1868);  Memorial 
of  the  Pfiiladdphia  Central  Fa^  for  the  U.  8.  SaiyUury  CommiMtion;  History  of  the  U.  8. 
Sanitary  Commimon  (1866). 

1  STILLnreFLEET,  Edwahd,  bishop  of  Worcester,  was  b.  April  17,  1685,  at  Cran- 
bourne,  in  Dorsetshire.  He  received  his  early  education  at  the  grammar-school  of  his 
native  place,  and  in  1648  became  a  student  at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge.  He  took 
his  degree  as  master  of  arts;  and  in  1858  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  fellowship.  For  some 
years  after  leaving  college  he  was  occupied  as  a  private  family  tutor;  and  in  1657  he 
was  presented  to  Uie  rectory  of  Sutton.  In  1689  he  came  before  the  world  as  an  author 
in  the  work  entitled  Irenieum,  or  the  Divine  Right  of  Particular  Fbnrn  of  Church  Oovern- 
ment  Emmined.  "The  views  here  maintained  savored  somewhat  more  of  latitudinarianism 
than  could  be  pleasant  to  the  high  church  prty,  and  he  af  terwni-d  saw  reason  to  modify 
them.  His  next  performance  was  the  Origines  Sacra,  or  national  Account  of  i/ie  Christian 
fait/i,  as  to  the  Trutfi  and  Divine  Autliority  of  the  Seriptures,  a  work  which  made  his 
reputation,  and  is  still  had  in  estimation  as  one  of  the  most  masterly  treatises  extant  on 
the  subject  of  whicli  it  trenta.  In  1684  appeared  his  Itational  Account  of  the  Orounde  of 
the  Protestant  Religion,  a  defence  of  the  church  of  England  from  the  charge  of  schism  in 
its  separation  f lom  that  of  Rome,  which  was  received  with  great  favor,  and  led  to  the 
preferment  of  its  author.  In  1665  the  earl  of  Southampton  presented  him  to  the  rectory 
of  St.  Andrews,  Holbom;  he  was  also  appointed  preacher  at  the  rolls  chapel,  and  shortly- 
after  lecturer  at  the  temple,  and  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  Charles  II.  In  1670  he  became, 
by  favor  of  the  king,  canon  residentiary  of  St.  Paul's  cathedraC  and  in  1678  was  pre- 
ferred to  be  dean  of  the  same.  In  the  court  of  ecclesiastical  commission  instituted  by 
Jiimes  II.,  Stillingfleet  declined  to  act;  and  after  the  revolution  of  1688  be  received,  m 
flnaj  acknowledgment  of  his  services  to  the  Protestant  cause,  his  appointment  to  the 
bishopric  of  Worcester.  He  died  at  Westminster  on  Mar.  27,  1899,  and  was  buried  in 
Worcester  cathedral. 

Stillingfleet's  chief  works,  besides  those  mentioned,  were  the  Origines  Britanniea,  or 
Antiquities  of  the  British  Churches,  and  a  bulky  volume  entitled  The  UnreaaoncMenets  <f 
Separation,  in  reply  to  an  attack  made  upon  him  by  Howe  and  others.  Throughout,  he 
was  besides  almost  constantly  engaged  in  religious  controversy,  on  the  one  hand  with 
the  adherents  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  on  tlie  other  with  the  Noncomformists.  Of 
his  numerous  polemical  treatises,  however  important  in  their  day,  it  is  not  here  necessary 
to  treat  in  detail.    Ifis  collected  works;  in  6  vols,  folio,  were  published  in  1710;  and  in 
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1785  a  supplementftnr  volume  of  miecellnnie?  was  issued  by  his  son,  tbe  rev.  James 
StilUngfleet,  canon  of  Worcester.  Stilliugfleet,  though  keen  and  unsparing  in  conflict, 
was  a  good  and  amiable  man,  and  bis  unquestioned  piety  and  honesty  of  Intention  com- 
manded throughout  the  respect  even  of  his  bitterest  opponents, 

STILLIN'QIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging' to  the  natural  order  evphorbiaeea,  and 
named  in  compliment  to  Dr.  StilUngfleet,  an  English  botanist.  The  generic  cljiiracter- 
Lstics  are:  flowers  moncecious;  males  aggre^te;  calyx  cup-shaped,  crenulate,  or  bifid; 
stamens  two,  inverted;  filaments  united  at  the  base;  anthers  opeiiiug  outward ;  female 
flowers  solitary;  calyx  tridentate  or  Irifid;  ovary  sessile,  three  celled,  each  cell  with  a 
single  ovule;  style  short,  thick;  stigmas  three,  simple,  spreading;  capsule  globose,  tricoc- 
cous;  cocci  single-seeded.  Tlie  species  are  milky  trees  or  shrubs  of  the  tropical  parts 
of  Asia  and  America,  and  of  the  islands  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius.  The  leaves  aris 
alternate,  petiolate.-  Tbe  ttWingia  tdnfera  is  the  famous  tallow  tree  of  China,  which  at 
one  time  was  introduced  into  various  European  colonies  in  the  lAst  and  West  Indies, 
and  is  often  met  with  in  hot-houses  It  grows  in  China  on  the  borders  of  rivulets,  and 
is  also  cultivated.  It  is  about  as  high  as  a  pear-tree,  having  a  trunk  and  branches  like 
the  cherry,  and  folit^  resembling  tliat  of  the  black  poplar,  but  which  turns  red  in  the 
autumn.  Tbe  frait  is  the  part  from  which  the  Chinese  obtain  the  tallow.  The  seed- 
vessels  and  seeds  are  bruised  and  boiled  in  water,  from  the  surface  of  which  tbe  fat  is 
skimmed  on  cooling.  Wax  is  generally  added  to  improve  the  consistence.  The  candles 
made  from  it  are  of  a  Iraautitul  while  color;  but  sotnetimes  thej-  are  artificially  tinged 
with  vermilion.  In  China  the  tallow  is  employed  in  medicine  instead  of  lard.  There 
are  several  species  of  stillingia  in  the  United  States.  The  S.  sylvaUca,  or  queen's  root, 
is  an  herb  of  the  southern  states,  growing  on  dry  and  sandy  soil  as  far  n.  as  eastern 
Virginia.  The  stems  are  erect,  2  or  3  ft.  lugh,  and.  have  nearly  sessile,  alternate,  ellipiic, 
flnely  serrate,  smooth,  and  spreading  leaves.  The  floyrers  are  small,  in  dense  catkin- 
like spikes,  the  upper  ones  with  two  stamens,  the  lower  ones  pistillate,  fertile,  and  with 
three  diverging  stigmas  on  the  thick  style.  The  root  has  been  used  in  medicine;  it  is 
about  a  foot  long,  nearly  two  inches  in  diamster  above,  tapering  downward,  little 
branched,  but  somewhat  fibrous;  fleshy  when  fresh;  compact  and  wrinkled -longitudin- 
ally when  dried.  It  was  originally  introduced  as  an  emetic  and  alterative,  and  has  been 
more  or  less  used,  especially  at  the  south,  for  the  cure  of  scrofula,  sypliitis,  and  skin  and 
hepatic  diseases,  but  at  present  not  much  reliance  is  placed  upon  it  by  the  more  observ- 
ing members  of  the  profession. 

STILL-LIFE  is  the  name  applied  to  that  branch  of  art  which  concerns  itself  with  the 
repi-csentation  of  lifeless  objects,  such  as  dead  animals,  frtiits,  flowers,  vases,  and  house- 
furniture. 

STILLMAN,  8jiMnBL,D.D.,1787-1807;b.  Philadelphia;  ordained  in  Charleston,  8.  C, 
as  an  evangelist,  1759:  preached  for  a  time  at  James  island;  removed  to  Bordentown, 
N.  J.,  1780;  settled,  1765,  as  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  church,  Boston,  remaining  till  his 
death.  In  1764  he  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  Brown  university,  and  elected  fellow 
the  following  year.  He  was  distinguished  for  patriotism,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  Mass. 
constitutional  convention,  1788.  He  published  patriotic,  masonic,  and  biographical  dis- 
courses, and  "election"  sermons. 

STILLWATER,  a  city  in  8.e.  Minnesota,  settled,  )84S;  co.  seat  of  Washington  co.; 
pop.  '70,  5,750.  It  is  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  St.  Croix  river,  and  around  it  rise  high 
bluffs  from  wliich  a  l)eautiful  view  may  be  obtained;  19^  m.  from  St.  Paul,  on  the  St. 
Paul,  Stillwater  and  Taylor's  Palls,  and  the  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  railroads.  It  is  built 
at  the  n.  extremity  of  a  portion  of  the  river  which  from  Prescott  to  Stillwater  expands 
into  a  narrow  lake;  and  small  steamers  ply  between  this  city  and  Taylor's  Falls,  30  m. 
ab'jve.  It  contains  many  fine  buildings,  and  on  the  bluffs  are  beautiful  residences.  It 
has  a  court-liouse,  a  penitentiary,  2  national  banlu,  9  churches  public  schools,  3  news- 
papers, and  a  public  library.  It  is  in  the  center  of  a  pine  lumber  countiy,  in  the  St, 
Croix  valley;  which  product  furnishes  the  principal  industry,  and  employs  9  large  lum- 
l)er  mills  with  a  daily  capacity  of  500,000  ft.,  capital,  |3, 000, 000;  other  manufactures  are 
flour,  cooperage,  and  furniture. 

STILTED  ABCH,  an  arch  in  which  the  impost  molding  is  placed  at  some  distance  be- 
low the  springing  of  the  arch. 

STILTS,  or  Stilt  Ploveiw,  the  common  names  of  a  genus,  Aitnantopus,  of  the  snipe 
familv,  teolopacida,  of  the  order  graOatoret.  The  stilts  have  long,  slender  bills,  cylin- 
drical, flattened  at  the  base,  compressed  at  tbe  point;  both  mandibles  channeled  to  the 
extent  of  half  their  length  from  the  base;  nostrils  lateral,  linear;  tarsi  very  long  and 
slender;  toes  three,  before;  nails  small  and  flat;  wings  very  long,  the  first  quill-featlier 
the  longest.  Bimanlopiu  melanopterus  (eharadriui  himantopuB  of  Linn.)  cnvaliere  grande 
IlaUano  of  the  Italians,  Sehwar^iiffelige  strandreuter  of  the  Germans,  long-legged  plover, 
stilt,  and  longshanks  of  the  English,  has  face,  neck,  and  all  lower  parts  pure  white, 
slightly  ro8]r  on  the  breast  and  belly;  top  of  head  and  neck  black,  with  white  spots; 
back  and  wings  black,  glossed  with  green;  tail  ash-color;  bill  black;  iris  crimson;  feet 
vermilion;  length  from  point  of  bill  to  end  of  tail  14  in.,  and  to  tlie  claws  about  19  in. 
The  very  old  males  have  the  nape  of  neck  and  occiput  quite  white.    Female  smaller 
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than  male,  and  having  no  green  gloss  on  shoulders;  general  tint  browner.  Six  species  of 
himantopus  are  rccocQized  by  Q.  R.  Gray  as  inhabitants  6f  various  parts  of  the  world. 
One  species  is  found  in  America,  Tanging  from  the  great  laltes  to  Paraguay.  It  is  about 
14  in.  long,  the  bill  and  tail  each  formmg  3  in.,  leaving  8  in.  for  the  body:  tarsi  4  in., 
ratbur  longer  than  the  tibite;  glossy  black  on  back,  wings,  top  of  head,  and  neck.  White 
above,  beneath,  and  in  front  of  the  eyes:  bill  black;  legs  red.  It  is  found  along  the  sea- 
coast,  and  also  along  lakes  and  rivers  far  inland ;  gregarious,  in  flocks  of  twenty  and 
thirty,  or  more.  They  frequent  muddy  flats  with  T&idj  maigias,  making  nests  of 
grasses.  Four  eggs  is  the  most  frequent  number  laid  ^or  a  brood;  they  are  rather  large, 
of  an  ochery  color,  with  brown  blotches  and  streaks.  The  bu-ds  are  graceful  walkers, 
with  long,  measured  steps.  They  live  on  small  fishes  and  their  eggs,  and  aquatic  in- 
sects. Although  the  bird  is  widely  distributed  it  is  rare.  Its  visits  are  accidental  and 
uncertain.  It  is  scarce  in  the  northern  portion  of  Europe,  but  its  wide  range  makes  up 
for  its  local  scarcity.* 

8TIMP80N,  William,  1883-78  ;b.  Mass. ;  studied  medicine,  and  made  a  specialtjr  ©£ 
conchology.  Among  his  writings,  besides  many  papers  In  the  Staithwnian  Oontribu- 
tioiti,  and  scientific  periodicals,  arc  Beemon  of  the  ^nonomy  ofilu  I'ettaeeou*  MMtui*  ^ 
Nac  England  (1831);  Notes  on  North  American  Onutaeea  (1869);  and  Beaearehe*  upon  the 
HydrobiiiKB  and  Allied  Forms  (1866). 

STIKULAirXB  may  be  defined  as  agents  whidi  produce  a  sudden,  but  not  a  per- 
manent, augmentation  in  the  activity  of  the  vital  functions.  They  give  increased 
energy  to  the  circulatory  and  cerebro-spinal  nervous  systems,  the  primary  effect  lieisg 
prob:ibly  on  the  nervous  system,  while  the  circulation  is  only  secondarily  affected.  In 
their  mode  of  action  they  resemble  tonics  (q.v.)  in  some  respects;  thus  immediately 
after  their  iidministration  a  feeling  of  increased  power  is  produced,  which,  however,  la 
not  permanent,  and  is  almost  always  followed  by -a  corresponding  depression  of  vital 
power;  their  effects  are,  however,  more  immediate  than  those  or  tonics.  Many  of 
these  agents,  as,  for  example,  alcohol  and  the  ethers,  are  closely  allied  to  narcotics,  their 
secoudary  effect,  if  given  in  sufllciently  large  doses,  being  to  produce  sleep,  and  even 
coma.  The  following  are  the  most  important  of  the  general  stimulants:  1.  Alcohol,  in 
the  various  forms  of  spirits  and  wines.  As  a  stimulant,  alcohol  is  employed  in  medicine 
to  support  the  vital  powers  in  the  advanced  stages  of  fevers,  ]particularly  those  of  a  low 
or  typhous  character;  and  it  is  of  service  in  flatulent  colic,  in  some  forms  of  indiges- 
'■ti(m,  in  vomiting,  and  ia  fainting.  Its  almost  univei'sal  use  in  inflammatory  diseases 
occurring  in  persons  of  broken-down  constitution  has  recently  been  advocated  by  a 
special  school,  of  which  the  late  Dr.  Todd  may  be  considered  a represent-ativc.  Incases 
of  severe  uterine  hemorrhage  and  in  some  forms  of  fever,  it  may  be  given  in  very 
large  quantity.  According  to  Neligan,  in  the  fever  which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  British 
legion  in  Spain  in  the  year  1885,  some  of  the  physicians  prescribed  as  much  as  83  ounces 
of  brandy  (a  pint  and  a  half)  in  34  hours.  2.  Ammtmia,  either  in  the  form  of  totution 
of  ammonia,  or  UqvM-  ammonia,  or  as  carbotuUe  of  ammojvia  is  a  general  stimulant, 
whose  action  is  rapid,  but  temporary.  It  is  of  special  use  in  the  advanced  stages  of 
continued  fever,  in  the  eruptive  fevers  when  the  rash  has  receded  (especially  in  scar- 
latina), and  in  the  latter  stages  of  pneumonia.  It  is  the  best  internal  stimulant  to  em- 
ploy in  profound  intoxication,  and  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  sedatives;  and  as  an  external 
stimulant,  the  vapor  is  inhaled  m  cases  of  fainting.  The  sohition  (which  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  strong  solution  of  ammonia)  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  5  to  90 
minims,  diluted  with  two  ounces  of  water,  mucilage,  or  any  bland  fluid.  The  carbon- 
ate (formerly  known  as  the  ses^uicarbonate,  which  in  reality  it  is)  may  be  given  in 
doses  varying  from  3  to  10  grains  in  pills  or  in  cold  water.  The  aroynatie  spirit  of  am- 
monia, containing  both  ammonia  and  its  carbonate,  is  an  excellent  and  agreeable  stimu- 
lant in  fainting,  hysteria,  flatulant  colic,  etc  ,  in  doses  of  from  half  a  dram  to  a  dram, 
taken  in  water  or  camphor  mixture.  8.  Cajeput  oU,  in  doses  of  from  2  to  6  drops  on  a 
lump  of  sugar,  or  rubbed  up  with  sugar,  is  a  powerful  diffusible  stimulant,  admirably 
suited  for  cases  of  flatulent  distention  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  4.  EOuer  (known 
also  OS  gulphurie  ether)  acts  as  a  general  diffusible  stimulant;  but  its  effects,  which  are 
rapidly  produced,  are  very  transient.  It  is  chiefly  employed  as  a  stimulant  In  spas- 
modic and  nervous  affections  unaccompanied  by  inflammation,  as  "  in  cramp  of  the 
stomach,  in  spasmodic  or  flatulent  colic,  in  nervous  palpitations,  in  hiccough,  in  nervous 
headache, during  a  paroxysm.of  spasmodic  astlima,  m  aphonia,  etc.  It  is  also  adminis- 
tered frequently  with  good  effect  in  the  advanced  stages  of  fever,  when  the  twitching  of 
the  muscles,  known  as  svJbmUtu*  tendinum,  and  hiccough  are  present;  and  as  au  immedi- 
ate stimulant  in  fainting  and  asphyxia." — Neligan's  Medicinet,  etc.,  6th  ed.  p.  462.  It 
is  usually  given  in  doses  of  about  a  dram  in  some  aromatic  water.  To  these  more 
important  stimulants  may  be  added  camphor,  ginger,  horse-radish,  the  preparations  of  ' 
lavender,  of  the  mints,  etc.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  electricity,  galvanism,  and 
magnetic  electricity  operate  on  the  animal  system  either  as  general  or  local  stimulants, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  applied.    See  Ei^CTBICItt,  Medicai,. 

STIKG-nSH.    See  Wbavxr. 

BTIHO  BAT,  Trygon,  a  genus  of  cartilaginous  fishes,  of  the  order  rtdm  (see 
Rat)  and  family  trygmidm.    tk  this  family  the  tail  is  long  and  slender,  the  eyes  on  the 
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tipper  (dorsal)  aspect,  ui,d  in  the  genns  ttygon  the  tail  is  armed  with  a  strong  spine 
notched  on  lx>th  sides.  The  tail  lias  either  do  fln,  or  amerely  rudimental  one.  Only 
one  species  of  sting  ray  occurs  in  the  British  seas  {T.  pastinaca),  popularly  known  as 
the  Are  fiflire.  It  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  thence  to  the  northernmost  parts 
of  Europe.  It  resembles  a  skate  in  general  appearance.  The  flesh  is  remarkable  for  its 
redness  of  color,  and  is  not  esteemed.  The  sting  ray  is  dreaded  from  the  power  which 
it  has  of  using  its  muscular  and  flexible  tail  as  a  weapon,  twisting  it  round  the  object  of 
attack,  and  inflicting  severe  lacerated  wounds  with  the  serrated  spine.  These  wounds 
often  cause  great  inflammation,  whence  a  notion  has  been  prevalent  from  ancient  times 
that  the  sting  is  charged  with  venom ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence.  Other  species  of 
sting  ray  are  plentiful  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world,  and  they  are  eveiywhere 
dreaded.  The  spine  is  used  by  the  savages  of  the  South  Sea  islands  to  point  their 
spears. 

STIKK-POT,  'in  warfare  a  shell,  often  of  earthenware,  charged  with  combustibles, 
which,  on  bursting,  emit  afoul  smell  and  a  suffocating  smoke.  It  is  useful  in  sieges  for 
driving  the  garrison  from  their  defenses;  also  In  boarding  a  ship,  for  effecting  a  diver- 
non  wli  ile  the  assailants  gain  the  deck.  The  stink-pot  is  a  favorite  weapon  of  the  Chinese. 
Under  the  more  elegant  title  of  Asphyxiated  shell,  the  French  and  other  modern  naticms 
have  experimented  considerably  on  wis  mode  of  harassing  an  enemy. 

STIKS-8T01IS,  or  Swikb-stone,  a  kind  of  marble  or  limestone  remarkable  for  the 
fetid  urinous  odor  which  it  emits  when  rabl)ed.    It  contains  a  little  sulphur. 

smnc-TBAPB,  a  name  given  to  certain  very  useful  forms  of  drain -openings,  which 
■while  allowing  liquids  to  run  down,  prevent  the  escape  of  noxious  gases.  They  are 
made  of  iron  or  earthenware,  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  but  on  one  very  simple  prin- 
ciple, there  being  a  curved  or  siphon  pipe  below  the  grating  or  grid  which  always  retains 
gu£Bcient  water  to  prevent  the  outward  passage  of  the  gases. 

STUtKi-WOOD,  Oreodaphne  fatida,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  lauraeem,  a  native  of 
the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  remarkable  for  the  strong  disagreeable  smell  of  its  wood, 
which,  however,  is  hard,  veir  durable,  takes  an  excellent  polish,  and  resembles  walnut 
It  has  been  used  in  ship-building, 

BTDIT.    See  Sandpiper. 

STI'PA.     See  Featbsr  Qrabs. 

BTIPE,  in  botany,  a  term  used  to  designate  the  stem  of  palmB  and  tree-ferns. 

STIPEND,  tlic  provision  for  the  support  of  the  parochial  clergy  of  the  church  of 
Bcotlnnd.  It  consists  cf  payments  in  money  or  grain,  or  both,  made  out  of  the  teinds 
or  tithes  of  llitir  parishes.  The  teinds  (q.v.),  originally  the  tenths  of  the  produce  of 
the  lands  drawn  in  kind,  have  become  converted  into  a  separate  estate,  held  under  a 
liability  for  stipend.  In  a  majority  of  cases  they  have  been  p_urcha.sed  at  a  valuation  by 
the  owners  of  the  lands  to  which  they  belong,  stipends  having  first  been  "modified 
from  them,  and  they  are  held  under  the  burden  of  augmenting  the  minister's  stipend  to 
the  extent  of  their  value.  Sometimes  they  have  passed  in  tothe  hands  of  titulars,  i.e., 
grantees  from  the  crown  and  their  successors,  or  belong  to  colleges  and  hospitals,  to  all 
of  whom  pnyment  of  tithe  is  made  by  the  proprietor  of  the  lands  according  to  a  valua- 
tion or  composition ;  and  the  teinds  formerly  held  by  bishops  or  other  dignified  clergy 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  crown.  In  1617  a  commission  was  apointed  by  James  VI.  to 
modify  stipends  to  the  clergy  from  the  parochial  teinds.  The  provision  was  at  first 
limited  to  a  maximum  of  10  chalders  of  victual  or  1000  merks  (£55  lis.  Id.)  per  annum 
and  a  minimum  of  5  chalders  or  500  merks  (£37  158.  6d.);  but  the  minimum  was  raised 
in  1649  to  8  chalders,  or  8  chalders  and  money  for  the  other  5,  at  a  conversion  not  ex- 
ceeding £100  Scots  or  beneath  100  merks  for  each  chalder;  and  it  has  been  the  practice 
to  allow  nfurther  sum  to  the  minister  to  meet  the  expense  of  communion  elements. 
The  power  of  assigning,  modifying,  and  localing  stipends,  has,  since  the  union,  been 
possessed  by  the  judges  of  the  court  of  sessions,  sitting  as  a  court  of  commission  of 
teinds.  Wlien  the  existing  stipend  of  a  clergyman  is  considered  insuflScient,  and  there 
remains  any  free  telnd  (i.e.,  teind  as  yet  unappropriated  for  stipend),  the  court  have  it 
in  their  power  to  award  him  out  of  It  what  augmentation  they  deem  suitable.  But  by 
act  48,  Geo.  III.  c.  138,  no  stipend  can  be  augmented  a  second  time  till  after  the  lapse  of 
30  years  from  a  previous  augmentation.  The  augmented  stipend  is  modified  in 
victual;  but  the  minister  receives  it  not  in  kind,  but  in  value,  according  to  the  highest 
flars  (q.v.)  prices  of  each  year.  By  60  Geo.  III.  c.  84,  £10,000  annually  was  set  apart 
from  the  revenue  for  the  purpose  of  rnising  all  stipends  to  £150,  where  the  teinds  of 
the  parish  did  not  provide  that  sum.  Act  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  72  makes  certain  provisions 
out  of  the  public  revenue  for  those  clergymen  who  have  neither  manse  nor  glebe,  or 
who  have  a  manse  but  no  glebe,  or  a  glebe  but  no  manse,  and  whose  stipends  do  not 
exceed  £300  a  year. 

The  terms  at  which  stipend  is  payable  are  Whitsunday  and  Michaelmas.  If  the  in- 
cumbent be  admitted  before  Whitsunday,  he  is  entitled  to  the  whole  year's  stipend ;  and 
if  his  interest  cease  before  that  term,  be  has  no  claim  to  any  part  of  it.  If  he  is  ad- 
mitted between  Whitsunday  and  Michaelmas,  he  is  entitled  to  a  half-year's  stipend.  If  his 
ioteirest  cease  between  these  terms,  be  or  his  representatives  have  right  to  a  huf -year's  sti- 
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pend;  and  if  it  ceasfi  after  Michaelmas,  to  the  whole  year's  stipend.  No  stipend  is  due  till 
collation  have  taken  place,  and  stipend  continues  due  to  a  suspended  clergj'man.  On  the 
deceaseof  a  clergyman,  a  sum  equal  to  a  half-year's  stipend  is  due  to  his  executors,  under 
the  name  of  ann  or  an,ncU(9.  word  derived  from  the  now  altogether  analogous  annate,  or 
first-fruits  of  the  canon  law),  one-half  of  which  goes  to  the  widow,  and  the  other  half 
to  the  children  or  other  next  of  kin,  the  whole  passing  to  the  next  of  kin  where  there 
is  no  widow.  It  is  additional  to  the  sum  otherwise  due  to  the  incumbent;  so  that  if  he 
survive  Whitsunday,  he  will  have  half  the  year's  stipend,  and  his  executors  will  have 
the  other  half  as  ann;  and  if  he  survive  Michaelmas,  he  will  have  the  whole  year's  sti- 
pend, and  an  additional  half-year's  stipend  will  be  due  to  the  executors  as  ana.  The 
stipend  accruing  during  a  vacancy  was  formerly  at  the  disposal  of  the  patron  of  tlie 
pai'isU  for  pious  uses,  but  has  been  given  by  statutes  60  Geo.  III.  c.  84,  and  64  Qeo.  UL 
c.  49,  to  the  ministers'  widows'  fund. 

BTIFXTLA'TIOir,  in  Roman  law,  was  an  agreement  attended  with  oeitain  solemnities. 
The  word  is  used  in  Bnglisb  sod  Scotch  law  only  in  a  popular  sense,  to  denote  any  dis- 
tinct matter  expressly  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  to  an  agreement  or  deed. 

BTIPVLE,  in  botany,  a  leafy  appendage  at  the  base  of  the  leaf-stalk  in  many  plants. 
Sometimes  the  stipule  is  solitary;  but  frequently  there  are  two,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
leaf-stalk.  They  are  of  very  various  form  and  character,  often  very  dissimilar  to  the 
leaf  with  which  they  are  connected.  In  some  plants,  they  are  large,  enveloping  the 
young  leaf,  but  soon  falling  off;  in  many,  they  are  deciduous;  but  in  many  they  are  as 
permanent  as  the  leaf  itself.  Their  presence  or  absence,  their  deciduous  or  persistent 
character,  and  other  peculiarities  which  thev  exhibit,  form  distinctive  characteristics 
uot  only  of  species  and  genera,  but  of  natural  orders.  They  are  generally  green,  like 
leaves;  but  sometimes  membranaceous.  In  some  plants,  they  assume  the  form  of  spines; 
in  cueurbitacea,  that  of  tendrils.  Organs  of  the  same  nature  with  stipules  appear  at  the 
base  of  the  leaflets  of  some  compound  leaves. 

BTIBLIKO,  a  market,  t.  river-port, "  and  royal,  parliamentary,  and  municipal 
burg,  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  stands  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  Forth, 
29  in.  n.e.  of  Glasgow  by  railroad.  Like  Edinburgh,  to  which  city  it  bears,  in  its 
main  features,  a  striking  resemblance,  it  no  doubt  owes  its  origin  to  the  strong  natural 
fortress  of  its  Castle  Hill.  From  this  hiH,  covering  the  declivity  which  slopes  n.  and 
eastward  to  the  plain,  extends  the  oldest  part  of  the  town,  around  which  are  numerous 
streets;  while  many  villas  have  risen  in  the  environs.  The  Castle  Hill,  which  rises  grad- 
ually from  the  e.,  and  fronts  the  w.  with  a  steep,  precipitous  wall  of  basaltic  rock,  over- 
looks the  beautiful  and  fertile  enne,  or  flat,  which  lies  along  the  banks  of  the  Forth. 
Among  the  more  prominent  public  buildings  and  institutions  are  the  East  and  West 
Churches— the  former  erected  by  James  IV.  about  1494,  the  latter  built  at  a  later  period; 
and  "  Mar's  Work,"  an  incomplete  stnicture,  built  by  the  earl  of  Mar,  regent  of  Scot- 
land, who  died  in  1572,  when  the  building  was  in  progress.  "This  architectural  fragment 
is  richly  ornamented.  In  the  more  ancient  quarters,  one  or  two  pleasing  specimens  of 
old  Scotch  domestic  architecture  may  still  be  seen.  Of  these  "  Argyle's  Lodging."  wilU 
its  pinnacled  round  towers  and  decorated  windows,  is  the  chief.  It  is  now  used  as  a  mili- 
tary hospital.  The  town-house  is  sunnounted  with  a  spire,  and  has  the  old  jail  attached. 
It  contains  the  jug  or  standard  of  dry  measure  which  was  given  to  the  keeping  of  Stir- 
ling by  tlie  Scottish  parliament;  while  Linlithgow  is  said  to  have  received  the  firlot; 
Edmbur^h,  the  ell,  etc.  The  new  jail  is  a  handsome  building.  Cowan's  hospitnl, 
founded  m  1639,  is  an  object  of  interest.  There  are  also  an  atheneum,  corn  exchange, 
and  numerous  excellent  schools.  A  magnificent  art  institute,  called  the  Smith  institute, 
in  honor  of  tiie  founder,  was  opened  in  1874.  The  importance  of  Stirling  in  earl  v  times 
was  due  to  its  situation  and  its  defenses.  At  the  head  of  the  navigation  of  thelfortb, 
when  there  were  no  regular  ferries,  Stirling  was  the  key  to  the  Highlands,  and  the  pos- 
session of  its  strength  and  its  means  of  communication  between  n.  and  s.  was  of  the 
greatest  importancti.  The  town,  besides,  was  strongly  fortified  by  both  nature  and  art. 
The  ancient  bridge  of  Stirling,  the  age  of  which  is  unknown,  but  which  wos  in  existence 
in  1571,  is  composed  of  tour  arches,  and  was  defended  at  each  end  by  gates  end  towers. 
This  bridote  was,  until  auite  recent  years,  the  only  one  by  which  wheeled  carriages  could 
cross  the  Forth.  Vessels  of  150  tons  can  reach  the  port  of  Stirling,  but  its  commerce 
by  river  is  now  of  less  importance  than  before  the  days  of  n.ilroads.  Stirling  is  a  cen- 
tral railroad  station,  and  the  means  of  communication  in  every  direction  are  ready  and 
abundant.  Tlie  rich  agricultural,  mining  and  manufacturing  districts  around  arc  to  a 
great  extent  tlie  ba-sis  of  the  prosperity  of  the  town  itself.  Manufactures  of  ropes,  malt, 
leather,  soap,  and  mineral  oils  are  carried  on.  The  town  unites  with  the  Dunfermline 
burgs  in  sending  a  member  to  the  house  of  commons.  Pop.  '71  of  pari,  burgh,  14,279: 
of  town,  10,878.  s  .    ».       • 

Stirling  (formerly  StrywHyne,  or  Ettrivelin)  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  historically 
important  towns  of  Scotland,  (t  is  of  unknown  antiquity;  and  there  is  no  record  from 
which  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  even  the  castle  can  be  determined.  It  must  have 
been  a  frontier  fortress  from  the  earliest  times.  Alexander  I.  died  in  the  castle  in  1124. 
In  the  vicinity^  the  battle  of  Stirling  was  fought  in  1297.  See  Wallack.  The  town 
was  taken  by  Edward  I.,  after  a  siege  of  three  months,  in  1304.  In  the  vicinity,  at  Ban- 
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nockburn  (q.  v.),  the  famous  battle  of  that  name  was  fought  in  1814.  The  castle  was  the 
birthplace  of  James  II.  and  of  James  V.  James  III.  built  the  parliament  house  in  the 
castle,  and  oUierwisp  improved  and  embellished  the  fortress.  James  V.  built  the  palace, 
the  walls  of  wliich  are  profusely  covered  with  grotesque,  ornamentation.  In  the  older 
part  of  the  castle  is  the  "  Douglas  Room,"  in  which  William,  earl  of  Douglas,  was.  as- 
sassinated by  James  II.  In  1651,  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  the  castle  was  taken  by 
Monk;  and  it  withstood  a  siege  by  the  Highlanders  in  1745.  The  view  from  the  towers 
of  Stirling  castle  is  unsurpaasea  in  beauty.  Westward,  the  rich  vale  of  Menteith 
streaches  away  to  the  Higlilands.  where  Ben  Lomi>nd,  Ben  Venue,  Ben  A'an,  and  Ben 
Ledi  close  the  scene.  The  glittering  "links"  of  Forth  are  seen  in  the  carse  of  Stirling, 
surrounded  by  fertile  fields  and  luxuriant  woo<te;  the  Abbey  Craig,  crowned  by  ihe  Wal- 
lace monument,  rises  boldly  on  the  n. ;  while  on  the  e.  are  seen  the  picturesque  ruins  of 
Cambuskennetli  Abby. 

STIRLING,  Eakl  of.    See  Alexa»dbb,  William. 

STIRLING,  James  HtJTOHmaON,  ll.d.;  b.  Glasgow,  1822;  studied  art  and  medicine 
at  the  Glasgow  university.  He  practiced  medicine  for  some  yeare  in  South  Wales,  hut 
in  1857  visited  the  continent,  while  there  and  after  his  return  to  England  pursued  an  ex- 
tensive course  of  philosophical  study.  He  has  published  Tlie  Secret  of  Hegel,  a  transla- 
tion of  Schwegler's  HUtoi-y  ef  PhUogophy;  A»  Begarda  Protopiatm;  Lectures  on  the  PMa*- 
(>p/i^  ^Xaw;  and  other  works. 

STIRLING,  Sir  Thomas.  1785-1808;  b.  Scotland;  commanded  a  company  of  royal 
highlanders,  1767,  In  175&-59,  he  served  under  Abercrombie  and  Amherst;  was  present 
at  the  siege  of  Niagara,  and  joined  in  the  expedition  to  Lower  Canada,  1760.  In  1766  he 
was  on  duty  in  Philadelphia,  leaving  his  station  at  fort  Chartres.  He  was  made  lieut. 
col.,  1771,  was  prominent  in  all  the  great  battles  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  rose 
through  successive  grades  to  general,  1801.    He  was  knighted  in  1796. 

STIRLING,  Sir  William.    See  Maxwell. 

BTISLUrOSEIBE,  a  county  of  Scotland,  forming  the  border  between  the  Highlandg 
and  Lowlands  of  the  country,  is  bounded  on  the  u.  by  Pertshire,  and  by  the  river  and 
lirth  of  Forth.  Area,  467  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  '71,  98,218.  A  considerable  part  of  Sterling- 
shire  is  occupied  by  the  carses  of  Stirling  and  Falkirk,  which  were  formerly  covered  for 
the  most  part  with  unproductive  moss.  On  the  removal  of  the  moss-soil,  part  of  which 
was  floated  off  into  the  Forth  by  the  agency  of  running  water,  a  rich  clay-soil,  of  vari- 
ous depths,  from  a  plow-furrow  to  20,  and  even  30  ft ,  was  reached,  and  is  now  cul- 
tivated with  the  most  marked  success.  The  chief  elevation  is  Ben-Lomond  (q.v.),  in 
the  north-west.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Forth  (q.v.),  the  Car»on— navigable  for  small 
vessels  to  Carron-shore — and  the  Endrick.  Loch  Lomond  (q.v.)  is  the  only  important 
lake  in  the  county.  Stirlingshire  is  remarkable  for  its  mineral  stores,  especially  iron- 
stone, which  is  wrought  on  an  extensive  scale  at  Carron  (q.v).  Woolen  ^oods,  etc.,  are 
largely  manufactured,  especially  at  Alva,  Bannockbum,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Stirling  (q.  v.).  Of  the  area  of  298,579  acres,  there  were  in  '76,  110,788  acres  under  all 
kinds  of  crops,  bare  fallow,  and  grass.  There  were  80,655  under  corn  crops  (2,888 
being  under  wheat);  under  green  crops,  9,508  (5,184  in  turnips);  24,036  under  clover 
and  grasses  under  rotation;  45,009  under  permanent  pasture  and  meadow.  In  the 
same  year  there  were  in  ttie  county  4,801  horses,  80,225  cattle,  115,610  sheep,  and 
2,297  swine.  The  valued  rent  in  1674  was  £9,042;  in  '78-79,  £879,102  (exclusive  of 
canals  and  railroads).    The  parliamentsiy  constituency  in  the  same  year  was  3,218. 

STIX'STTFS  (naval)  are  eyes  of  rope  pendent  from  the  yards,  and  supporting  several 
portions  of  the  tackle  connected  with  the  management  of  the  sails. 

STITCft  in  the  side  is  the  popular  and  expressive  name  applied  to  the  pain  felt  in 
pieunsy.  It  occupies  a  point  or  small  spot  on  a  level  with,  or  just  beneath  the  breast 
on  the  left  side;  and  patients  state  that  they  feel  as  if  some  sharp  stabbing  instrument 
were  bein^  driven  in  at  that  spot,  whenever  the  act  of  inspiration  ^es  beyond  a  certain 
limit  It  IS  termed  in  French  Poiut  ds  Cote.  See  Pleurisy.  A  simple  modification  of 
stitch  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  if  a  person  take  exercise  shortly  after  partaking  of  a 
full  meal.  The  pain  in  this  case  is  seated  lower  in  the  side,  and  is  usually  removed  by 
stooping.    Hence  the  popular  remedy  for  this  pain  is  to  make  a  cross  upon  the  foot. 

STITCH'WOST,  Stellaria,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  earpophyUeei,  haying 
a  calyx  of  5  leaves,  5  deeply-cloven  petals,  10  stamens,  8  styles,  and  a  many-seeded  cap- 
sule opening  with  six  teeth.  The  species  are  numerous,  and  several  are  very  common 
in  Britain,  annual  and  perennial  plants,  with  weak  stems  and  white  flowers,  which  in 
some  are  minute,  and  in  others  are  large  enough  to  be  very  ornamental  to  woods  and 
hedgebanks,  as  in  the  wood  stitcbwort  (S.  iiemorum)  and  the  greater  stitchwort  {8, 
Aolosta).     To  this  genus  the  common  chlckweed  (q.v.)  is  generally  referred. 

8TITH,  WiLLLOi,  1689-1755,  b.  Va. ;  educated  hi  England,  and  took  orders  in  the 
church.  He  was  appointed  master  of  the  grammar  school  of  William  and  Mary  college, 
Ya.,  in  1781,  was  chaplain  of  the  house  of  burgesses  in  1738,  and  president  of  William 
and  Mary  college,  and  rector  of  Henrico  parish  from  1758  to  his  death.    He  wrote  a 
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Sutorv  of  tA«  First  Daeowry  and  SetUement  of  Virginia,  1747,  in  accuracy  of  detail  not 
exceeded  by  any  American  historicaLwork.  , 

BTI'TEB,  a  coin  of  Holland,  equlTalent  to  a  penny  sterling,  Tieing  the  ^  of  a  guilder 
or  gulden.    See  Flokin. 

STOAT.     See  Ebmine. 

8T0BJ<:'US,  JoANNEa,  an  ancient  Greek  writer,  native  of  Stobi,  Macedonia.  It  is 
tbouglit  tUat  he  lived  about  500  A.D.,  but  ahnost  nothing  is  known  about  his  personal 
life.  He  made  two  extensive  works  of  selections  from  several  hundred  Greek  authors. 
These  collections  were  called  the  Eeloga  and  the  AnOiMogion,  and  by  them  many  utter- 
ances of  ancient  writers  have  been  preserved  to  us,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
lost. 

STOCK,  or  Stock  Gilltfix>wer,  Jfatthiola,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
oiteifercB,  haviug  cvlindrical  or  compressed  pods,  and  a  stigma  consisting  of  two  upright 
appressed  plates,  the  outer  side,  of  which  often  rises  intc  a  knob  or  horn.  The  species 
are  herbaceous  or  half-sbrubbv,  natives  of  the  countries  ai-ound  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
most  of  them  thickly  clothed  with  white  or  grayish  stellate  hairs;  the  flowers  in  ra- 
cemes, and  generally  beautiful  and  fragrant.  Some  of  the  species  have  long  been  much 
mud>  cultivated,  and  many  floe  varieties  have  been  produced  by  cultivation.  M. 
ineana,  a  very  rare  and  even  doubtful  native  of  'Englano,  ia  probably  the  parent  of  the 
greater  nural>er  of  the  cultivated  kinds  with  hoary  leaves,  known  as  Brompton  stock, 
eto. ;  while  those  with  smooth  leaves,  called  ten-week  stock,  German  stock,  etc., 
are  referred  to  M.  annua,  M.  glabra,  and  M.  fenentralii,  which,  perhaps,  are  mere 
varieties  of  one  species.  The  sandy  sliores  of  Wales  and  of  Cornwall  produces  a 
species,  M.  iinuata,  the  large  pui°ple  flowers,  of  which  arc  fragrant  only  at  night 
— a  characteristic  also  of  several  other  species.  Stocks  are  always  raised  by  gard 
ners  from  seed,  which  even  the  double  kinds  often  produce,  a  multiplication  of  the 
petals  having  taken  place  without  loss  of  the  parts  of  fructification.  Of  the  seedlings, 
however,  some  produce  double  and  others  single  flowers,  so  that  only  some  gratify  the 
cultivator.  The  hoary-leaved  slocks  are  generally  treated  as  biennials,  althougii,  in 
reality,  they  may  almost  be  reckoned  perennial;  and  it  is  not  desirable  that  they  should 
flower  in  the  first  year,  as  the  plants  become  stronger  when  they  remain  without  flow- 
ering till  the  second  year,  and  produce  richer  racemes  of  flowcre.  The  smooth-leaved 
,6tocR8  are  treated  as  annuals. — The  beautiful  little  annual  colled  Yirginian  stock  does 
not  belong  to  this  genus,  although  it  is  of  the  same  natural  order.  Its  habit  is  indeed 
verr  different.  It  is  Maleomia  maritima,  and  notwithstanding  its  popular  name,  is  a 
native  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  become  one  of  our  most  favorite 
flowers,  almost  rivaling  mignonette,  and  is  all  the  more  esteemed  because  it  grows  well 
in  the  little  garden  plotsVhich  are  exposed  to  the  smoke  of  towns. 

STOCKBRIDGE,  a  t.  in  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.,  12  m.  s.w.  of  Pittsfleld,  on  theHonsa- 
tonic  railroad,  and  on  the  river  of  the  same  name;  pop.  '80,  2,860.  The  site  was  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  Stockbridge  or  Housatonic  Indians,  with  whom  Jonathan 
Edwards  did  missionary  work.  There  are  8  churches,  a  bank,  library,  hotel,  and  public 
and  private  schools.  The  greater  part  of  the  village  lie.s  in  beautiful  valleys  lying 
between  Monument,  Great  Bcurrington,  West  Stockbridge,  Beaitown,  and  Battlcsnake 
mountains. 

STOCKBRIDGE,  HENKT,  b.  Mass.,  1822;  graduate  of  Amherst  college,  1845; 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  practice  In  Maryland,  1848.  He  favored  the  union 
cause  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion ;  member  of  the  state  legislature,  1864.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  constitutional  convention  which  met  to  decide  the  question  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  state,  was  active  in  securing  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  framed  by  its 
members,  and  defended  it  before  the  courts.  It  was  by  his  exertions  that  the  indentures 
of  apprenticeship  which  threatened  to  take  the  place  of  slavery  were  omitted  from  the 
statutes,  and  enfranchisement  secured,  without  poesibility  of  evasion,  to  the  colored 
children  of  Maryland.     His  rank  at  the  bar  is  very  high. 

STOCK-BBOXEB,  or  Shake-bkoeer,  a  person  employed  in  buying  and  selling  stock 
in  the  public  home  and  foreign  funds,  also  in  stock  or  shares  of  joint-stock  companies. 
In  most  of  the  principal  towns  stock  exchanges  are  established,  and  the  stock  or  share 
brokers  are  members  of  such  exchanges,  and  are  bound  to  transact  business  in  terms  of 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  ex  jliange  to  which  they  belong.  In  London,  in  addition 
to  ordinary  brokers,  tliere  are  what  are  called  sworn  brokers,  who  require  a  license  from 
the  city  corporation,  for  which  certain  fees  are  exacted,  before  being  entitled  to  transact 
business  in  the  public  funds.  In  the  provincial  exchanges  the  brokers  require  no  licenEe, 
nor  do  they  pay  any  fee  to  government  or  other  authorities.  The  charge  for  brokerage 
or  commissions  varies  from  \  in  consols  to  \  percent  in  railway  stocks;  the  rates  for 
shares  being  charged  according  to  the  amount  of  the  share,  and  in  accordance  with  a 
scale  adopted  by  the  stock  exchanges. 

STOCKDOVE,  Columba  anat,  a  wild  pigeon,  native  of  Europe;  a  beantifol  gray 
bird  with  a  burnished  metallic  purple  breast,  scarlet  eyes,  orange-colored  bill,  and  red 
legs.  It  is  about  14  in.  in  length  from  bill  to  end  of  tail.  It  is  named  from  its  habit  of 
making  its  nest  in  hollow  stumps  or  tree  stocks. 
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STOCK  EXCHANGE,  an  organization  of  persons  whose  business  it  is  to  buy  and 
sell  stock,  bonds,  and  other  securities,  municipal,  state,  or  national;  or  of  corporations 
cngilged  in  mining,  transportation,  banl^ing,  or  commerce,  in  open  market  at  specifled 
times,  and  under  strict  rules.  The  New  York  stock  exchange  was  first  regularly  organ- 
ized in  1817,  but  its  records  were  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1835.  A  similar  organ- 
ization existed  in  IHiiladelphia  prior  to  that  in  New  York,  after  which  the  latter  was 
patterned.  The  stocks  dealt  iu  were  U.  8.  stocks,  state  stocks,  and  city  bank  and 
insurance  stock.  Bv  1880  railroad  stocks  had  come  into  the  market — Mohawk,  Catskill, 
Harlem,  etc.  ■  and  the  Morris  and  Delaware  and  Hudson  canals.  In  1838  the  initiation 
fee  of  the  New  York  stock  exchanse  was  $25;  in  1827,  $100;  and  in  1833,  $150.  At 
present  a  seat  in  the  board  is  wortli  $35,000.  The  number  of  members  is  1060;  and  in 
case  of  the  death  of  a  member,  his  seat  is  sold,  and  the  sum  received  paid  to  his  heir&— 
less  any  dues  or  unf  ulfltled  contracts  standing  against  his  name.  The  regulations  are 
very  stringent,  some  of  them  involving  for  tlieir  breach,  expulsion  and  loss  of  seat  with- 
out indemnity.  A  gratuity  fund  pays  to  the  heirs  of  any  broker  who  dies  in  good  stand- 
ing, the  sum  of  $10,000,  without  deductions.  About  200,000  shares  of  stock  change 
hands  daily,  and  the  operations  frequently  cover  $1,500,000  value  of  securities  handled. 
A  committee  on  arlntration  settles  disputes  among  members.  On  tlie  failure  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  stock  exchange,  his  assets  (stock,  bonds,  and  otlier  securities)  are  sold  at  pub- 
lic sale  "tinder  the  rule,"  and  the  proceeds  divided  among  his  creditors.  Tlie  processes 
of  sale  in  tlie  excliange,  tliuugh  apparently  complicated,  and  impossible  for  the  uuia- 
itiated  to  understand,  are  in  reality  simple  enough.  A  call  of  the  list  of  stocks  is  made 
twice  a  day,  as  a  matter  of  form;  and  the  government,  state,  and  railroad  bonds  are 
called  in  a  room  specially  devoted  to  that  purpose.  But  tiie  sales  are  made  by  the 
brokers  themselves,  each  one  offering  whatever  stock  he  has  to  sell,  crying  it  aloud, 
number  of  sliares  and  price ;  or  namina  the  price  he  offers  for  a  stock,  if  buying.  These 
cries,  which  issue  from  several  hundred  throats  at  the  same  time,  are  readily  distin- 
guished and  understood  by  the  brokers,  and  the  transactions  are  closed  and  noted  accu- 
rately. Persons  employed  for  the  purpose  gather  and  record  as  many  of  these  sales  as 
possible,  and  these  are  sent  by  the  telegraph  instrument  to  all  the  different  offices  and 
places  of  resort  where  connecting  instruments  are  kept,  where  speculators  and  investors 
caa  watch  tlie  market,  and  knowing  the  fluctuations  and  indications  as  they  occur,  can 
give  their  orders  to  their  brokers  intelligently.  The  record  of  transactions  is  abbreviated 
both  as  to  the  name  of  the  stock  and  tlie  nature  of  the  sale.  Thus,  "L.S.  400: 125:8.60," 
means  400  sliares  of  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  railroad  stock  at  $125,  to  be 
delivered  at  the  seller's  option  any  time  within  60  days.  The  option  is  with  the  buyer 
if  recorded  "  b.60;"  the  number  of  days  of  course  varying  according  to  agi-eement.  The 
letters  ex.  mean  less  dividend.  Apphed  to  bonds,  c.  means  coupon,  and  r.  registered; 
O.b.  stands  for  delivery  at  the  opening  of  the  books  of  transfer.  Stock  is  boUght  either 
for  its  full  value  iu  casU,  or  on  a  margin.  In  the  latter  instance,  the  client  deposits  witli 
bis  broker  10  per  cent  of  the  par  value  of  the  stock,  thus  securing  the  latter  against  a 
loss,  since  he  can  sell  if  the  stock  falls  to  the  point  which  the  margin  covers;  or  can  call 
for  more  margin,  selling  if  the  client  declines  further  risk.  l%ose  who  contract  to 
deliver  stock  at  a  future  day  at  a  fixed  price  are  said  to  tell  short,  and  are  technically 
called  "  bears,"  because  they  desire  to  squeeze  or  depress  the  market.  "  Bulls,"  on  the 
contrary,  buy  stock  for  a  rise,  and  are  called  "  long  of  the  stock,  and  "bulls"  beeause 
their  interest  is  to  raise  the  market  price.  The  broker's  commission  for  buying  or  sell- 
ing is  4  of  1  per  cent,  except  to  members  of  the  board,  who  pay  $2  per  100  shares.  The 
business  in  "stock  privileges."  as  they  are  called,  is  a  peculiar  one,  involving  the  tech- 
nical terms  "put8"8nd  "calls."  A  broker  who  sells  a  "put,"  agrees  to  buy  a  specified 
stock  In  a  certain  number  of  shares,  within  a  stated  time,  at  a  specified  price,  provided 
the  seller  be  willing  to  deliver  the  stock  at  the  price  and  time  named.  If  the  broker 
sells  a  "call,"  lie  agrees  to  deliver  a  ceilain  number  of  shares  of  a  given  stock  on  cnU 
within  a  st«ited  time  at  a  specified  price.  The  cost  of  these  privileges  is  arranged  between 
the  parties  on  the  condition  of  the  market,  the  time  involved,  etc.  For  the  purpose  6t 
keeping  up  the  gratuity  fund  for  the  heirs  of  deceased  members  of  the  exchange,  cvety 
surviving  member  is  assessed  on  occasion  of  a  death  in  the  sum  of  $10.  This  system, 
which  results  in  the  payment  of  $10,000  on  the  occasion  of  every  death,  was-founded  in 
'1878.  It  is  expected  that  by  1888  the  accumulated  fund  with  its  natural  increase  will 
render  these  assessments  no  longer  necessary.  The  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  stock 
exchange  is,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  under  the  strictest  regulation,  and  the 
instances  of  dishonesty  or  impropriety  hare  been,  it  is  said,  fewer  in  proportion  t6  the 
number  of  persons  engaged,  and  ta  the  magnitude  of  the  transactions  involved,  than  in 
any  other  mei^antile  business.  The  stock  exchange  of  Ne(w  York  is  situated  on  Broad 
and  New  streets,  and  is  a  handsome  building,  containing  probably  the  largest  and 
strongest  vaults  for  tjie  reception  of  securities,  in  the  world,  and  commodious  nxims  for 
tlie  transaction  of  business.    Visitors  are  admitted  to  a  gallery  set  apart  for  the  purpose. 

STOCK-FISH,  a  commercial  name  of  salted  and  dried  cod  and  other  fish  of  the  same 
family,  particularly  tl»e  ling,  hake,  and  torsk  (see  these  heads).  The  fish  is  cured  as 
soon  as  possible  after  bein^  caught.  It  is  split  up  from  head  to  tail,  cleansed  from  idl 
-particles  of  blood  by  pleotifcd  washings  with  salt  water;  a  piece  of  the  l>ack-t>one  is  o^ 
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hwaj;  aod  after  the  super^uous  water  has  drained  ofl,  the  fish  are  Uid  in  long  vats, 
covered  with  salt,  and  kept  down  by  heavy  weights.  By  and  by  they  are  taken  out, 
washed  and  bruslied,  and  tlien  exx>ased  to  sun  and  air  on  a  Bandy  beach  or  upon  rocks. 
They  are  afterward  gathered  into  little  heaps,  and  when  they  assume  a  fine  whitish 
appearance,  known  as  the  bloom,  they  are  considered  ready  for  tLie  market.  Great 
quantities  of  stock-fish  are  thus  prepared  iu  the  northern  parts  of  llie  world,  and  are  not 
only  used  in  the  countries  wUicli  produce  them,  but  are  largely  exported  to  more  south- 
em  regions,  where  they  are  in  great  demand.  The  cod,  ling,  and  hake  fishery  of  Scot- 
land is  next  in  importance  to  its  herring-fishery.  In  1873,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Fishery  commissioners,  Ilie  yield  was  160,716^4  cwts.  of  dried  fish,  besides  ia,381i  bar- 
rels cured  in  pickle.  Tbe  quantity  exported  was  70,  lOli  cwts.  cured  dried.  The 
quantity  of  stock-fish  cured  on  the  more  southern  coasts  of  Britain  is  inconsiderable. 

STOCK'HOLH,  tbe  capital  of  Sweden,  is  situated  at  tbe  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Maelar  lake,  in  54°  20'  n.  lat.,  and  18°  6'  e.  lon^.  The  pop.  was  in  1877,  160,877. 
Stockliolm,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  capitals  of  Europe,  is  built  partly  on  the 
continent,  and  partly  on  nine  holms,  or  islands,  lying  in  the  channel  through  wliich  the 
Maelar  lake  discharges  its  waters  into  tlie  Baltic,  alx)ut  86  m.  distant.  Tbe  Helge-aand, 
Stads,  and  Kiddar  Tiolms,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  ancient  city,  founded  iu 
1350  by  Birgir  Jarl,  contains  some  of  tlie  finest  public  and  private  buildings,  amoue 
which  we  may  instance  the  royal  palace,  built  in  1758,  in  the  Italian  stylo,  and  situated 
on  a  hill,  commanding  a  view  of  the  romantic  shores  of  the  lake.  Near  the  palace, 
which  possesses  good  antiquarian,  numismatic,  and  other  collections,  a  library,  gallery 
of  paintings,  large  gardens,  etc.,  is  tlie  colossal  statue  of  Gustavus  III.,  on  one  of  the 
fine  quays  which  skirt  the  chief  harbor  of  Stockholm ;  the  cathedral,  or  St.  Nicolai's;  the 
Knights  hall,  with  the  adjoining  market,  ornamented  witli  the  fine  statue  of  Gustavus 
Yasa,  the  council-house,  the  riddarsholm  kirke,  where  all  the  kings  of  Sweden  since 
Charles  X,  Iiave  been  buried,  etc.  Among  the  other  public  buildings,  the  most  note- 
worthy are  the  observatory,  the  church  of  St.  James,  the  college  of  surgery,  and  the 
opera-house,  with  the  neighboring  and  corresponding  palace,  in  the  aristocratic  quarter 
of  NoiTtnalm,  which,  with  the  new  parade-ground,  its  public  gardens,  and  its  fine  wide 
and  even  streets,  ranks  as  tlie  handsomest  part  of  tbe  town.  The  most  picturesque  of 
the  nine  islets  of  Stockholm  is  the  Sddermalm,  on  whose  steep  sides  the  houses,  con- 
nected more  frequently  by  steps  than  roads,  rise  in  terraced  rows  to  the  even  summit, 
whidi  is  crowned  by  St.  Catherine's  church.  Numerous  public  gardens,  summer 
palaces,  and  country-houses  extend  along  the  n.e.  shores  of  the  lake,  and  on  tbe  margins 
of  the  Ladugaard'sholin,  the  central  portions  of  which  present  a  picturesque  blending 
of  rocks,  wooded  heights,  and  romantic  glens.  On  this  side  of  Stockholm  lies  the  famous 
Sjurgaard,  or  zoological  gardens,  one  of  the  finest  public  parks  in  Euro])e,  which 
occupies  a  peninsula  two  m.  long,  and  one  m.  wide,  whose  natural  beauties  have  been 
judiciously  aided  by  art.  Stone  and  wooden  bridges  connect  together  the  various  islands 
of  the  'own.  The  streets  of  the  older  quarters  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  ill-paved:  but 
in  the  better  parts  of  the  town  there  arc  fine  straight  streets  and  capacious  squares  and 
open  places,  with  well-built  stonif  bouses;'  while  in  the  subtirbs  the  houses  are  mostly  of 
wood.  Stockliolm  is  the  seat  of  the  government,  and  o'f  the  chi^f  courts  of  law  and 
administration,  tlie  residence  of  tbe  sovereign,  and  tbe  place  of  assembly  for  the  legisla- 
tive chambers.  It  is  tbe  center  of  the  literary  and  social  activity  of  the  country,  and  iias 
numerous  scientific,  artistic,  educational,  and  benevolent  insiitnlioiie.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Stockholm  are  tbe  ICarlsberg  academy,  for  naval  and  military  cadets;  and  tbe 
TJlriksdnl  hospital,  for  invalided  soldiers.  No  city  has  more  jiicturesque  environs,  or 
more  numerous  public  gardens  and  walks,  than  Stockholm ;  while  the  many  channels 
and  canals  cnnnected  with  its  large  and  commodious  harbors  facilitate  traffic  and 
intercommunication  with  the  interior,  and  with  foreign  ports.  Stockholm  is  the  princi- 
pal emporiiun  of  Swedish  commerce;  iron,  timber,  and  deal  planks  arc  its  main  articles 
of  export;  but  it  is  also  the  center  of  an  active  trade  in  the  various  manufactures  of  tbe 
place — as,  for  instance,  leather,  cotton,  woolen,  and  silk  fabrics,  glass  and  porcelain, 
iron  and  steel  goods,  steam-encines,  etc.,  which  it  sends,  together  with  the  ordinary 
colonial  and  other  imports,  to  all  the  other  towns  of  Sweden. 

BTOCKnTG-FBAKE.  Tlie  machine  ^ith  which  stockings,  singlet  drawers,  and  other 
similar  garments  are  woven,  was  first  invented  by  William  Ijee  of  Woodbridge,  Not- 
tingfaamshlTc.  At  first,  it  was  a  veryrsimple  affair,  but  has  now  become  extremely  com- 
plicHted,  although  the  simple  principle  upon  which  it  was  first  originated  Is  retained  as 
the  essential.  'This  can  only  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  art  of  knitting,  which 
originated  it.  In  knitting,  pnly  one  thread  is  used,  and  this  formed  into  a  succession  of 
loops  on  a  knitting-needle;  each  of  these  loops,  then,  has  in  succession  another  loop 
passed  through  it  by  means  of  another  and  similar  needle,  and  this  operation  is  carried 
on  successively  until  the  wh<rie  fabric  is  mada  In  the  stocking-frame,  instead  of  one 
needle  to  hold  the  stationary  loops  while  those  of  the  moving  row  are  being  in.serted, 
there  are  as  many  needles  as  tikere  are  to  be  loops  in  the  breadth  of  tbe  web,  ami  these 
are  so  made  as  to  alternately  form  and  give  oS  the  loops.  Each  needle  terminates  in  a 
hook,  a  small  indentation  into  wliioh  the  tient  point  of  the  needle  is  easily  pressed.  The 
other  end  of  ttie  needle  is  fixed  into  a  small  casting  of  tin,  formed  to  fit  into  a  frame,  a»l 
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be  screwed  tightly  in,  side  by  side  with  the  rest  of  the  'needles.  Between  the  needles  are 
placed  Ihia  piutes  of  lead  or  pewter,  called  tinkers  in  two  rows;  in  one  row,  the  sinkers 
move  freely  on  an  axis;  in  the  other,  thev  are  all  fixed  to  a  bar,  and  move  with  it.  The 
object  of  the  loose  ones,  or  jack-tinker*,  is  to  make  loops  by  prcssiog  the  thread  down 
between  the  needles.  The  other  row  on  the  bar,  or  lead-sinkers,  arc  brought  down,  so  as 
to  press  simultaneously  on  the  hooks  of  the  needles,  and  press  their  points  down  into  the 
little  depression  so  that  they  will  pass  through  the  loops  without  catching  one  way,  and 
take  them  up  when  opened  and  drawn  in  the  contrary  direction.  These  are  the  essential 
parts  of  a  stockinj!;-frame,  which  contains  so  vast  a  number  of  needles  and  sinkers,  and 
such  nice  mechanical  arrangements  for  giving  them  their  regular  movements,  that  few 
machines  have  so  complicated  an  appearance  to  the  observer;  and  any  attempt  to  extend 
this  description,  would  only  serve  to  pu;ale  rather  than  explain. 
STOCKINGS.    See  Hosiesy. 

8T0CKMAR,  Chbistian  Fhieosich,  Baron,  1787-1868;  b.  Cobnrg;  an  army  physi- 
cian in  1814;  in  1816  became  physician  to  prince  Leopold,  who  soon  afterward  made  him 
his  private  secretary.  In  1830  he  brought  about  the  marriage  of  prince  Ferdinand  of 
Coburg  with  queen  Maria  I.  of  Portugal,  and  in  1837  traveled  with  prince  Albert  to 
Italv.  In  1858  he  negotiated  for  the  marriage  of  the  present  crown  prince  of  Pi-ussia 
witii  the  English  princess  royal.  See  Denkmirdigkeiten  ant  dan  Papieren  del  Freilurm 
Christian  Friedrieh  von  Stockmar,  by  Ernst  von  Stockmar  (1878). 

STOCKPORT,  a  t.  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Chester,  on  the  river  Mersey,  and 
Si  m.  s.e.  of  Manchester  by  railway.  It  is  of 'great  antiquity,  but  its  prosperity  is  of 
modem  date.  Stockport  'has  extensive  manufactures  of  cottons,  woolens,  silks,  ma- 
chinery, brass  and  iron  goods,  shuttles,  and  brushes.  Pop.  '71, 63,014  Stockport  re- 
turns two  members  to  parliament. 

STOCKS,  an  apparatus  of  wood,  much  used  in  former  times  in  England  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  petty  oflenders.  The  culprit  was  placed  on  a  bench,  witii  his  ankles  fastened 
in  holes  under  a  movable  board,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  for  an  hour  or  two.  The 
period  of  their  first  introduction  is  uncertain,  but  in  the  second  statute  of  laborers,  25 
Edw.  III.  (13S0),  provision  is  made  for  applying  the  stocks  to  unruly  artificers;  and  in 
1376,  the  commons  prayed  Edward  III.  that  stocks  should  be  established  in  everv  vil- 
lage. Each  parish  Lad  in  later  times  its  stocks,  usually  close  to  the  chiirchyara,  but 
sometimes  in  a  more  retired  spot;  and  in  some  country  places  they  are  still  to  be  seen, 
and  not  altogether  disused.  Combined  with  the  stodu  was  often  a  whipping- post  for 
the  flagellation  of  vagrants.  i 

STOCKS.    SeeFusD. 

STOCKTOS,  a  t.  and  port  of  entry  of  California,  on  Stockton  channel,  near  San  Joa- 
quin, 130  m.  e.s.e.  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  an  important  commercial  point,  and  thjS 
entrep6t  of  the  southern  gold  mines.  It  has  three  newspapers,  several  churches,  a  hos- 
pital, and  pop.  '70  of  10,008. 

STOCKTON  (ante),  a  city  in  central  California,  co.  seat  of  Ban  Joaquin  co.,  incor- 
porated, IMO;  pop.' '80.  10,2OT.  It  was  set  off  in  1849  by  capt.  Charles  M.  Weber,  the 
owner  of  a  Mexican  grant,  and  it  then  served  as  a  convenient  starting-point  for  miners 
bound  for  Calaveras,  Tuolumne,  and  Mariposa  counties;  and  the  begmning  of  its  local 
trade  wns  the  sale  of  miners'  outfits.  It  has  daily  communication  witnlSan  Francisco  by 
a  line  of  steamers,  and  is  on  the  Central  Pacific  and  the  Stockton  and  Copperopolis  rail- 
roads, 48  m.  s.e.  of  Sacramento,  and  03  m.  by  rail  from  San  Francisco.  It  is  connected 
with  lone  City,  40  m.  away,  by  a  narrow-gauge  railway,  used  for  the  transportation  of 
coal.  It  is  built  on  a  plain  in  the  great  California  valley;  oak  trees  are  scattered  through 
its  streets  nnd  surround  its  public  buildings;  and  outside  its  limits  are  cultivable  prairies 
extending  for  miles  in  all  directions.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor;  the  river  here  is  navi- 
gable at  all'scasons  by  vessels  of  from  150  to  250  tons,  and  in  the  spring,  above  the  city, 
for  200  miles.  It  furnishes  supplies  to  the  farmera  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  receiving 
immense  quantities  of  marketable  produce,  and  is  an  important  shipping  point  for  wheat 
and  wool.  The  shipments  of  wheat  for  3  veara  averaged  8,600,000  bushels,  valued  at 
$8,000,000.  It  contains  several  large  warehouses  for  groin,  with  an  aggregate  capacity 
of  8,000,000  bushels.  The  most  prominent  buildings  ai«  of  brick,  and  it  contains  a  court- 
house, city  hall,  13  churches,  a  convent,  a  Jewish  syna^^eue,  the  state  lunatic  asylum, 
a  theater,  2  public  libraries,  6  newspapers,  6  banks — induding  a  national  gold  bank, 
and  a  branch  of  the  banking-house  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  It  is  lighted  with  gas,  has  a 
horse  railway,  and  is  supplied  with  water  through  pipes  from  artesian  wells  bored  to  a 
depth  of  from  80  to  120  ft.  (one,  however,  is  1000  ft.  deep),  the  water  rising  within  6  ft. 
of  the  surface.  It  has  flour  mills  with  a  capacity  for  manufacturing  800  barrels  per  day; 
other  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  paper,  woolen  goods,  chairs,  soap,  agricultural 
implements,  boots  and  shoes,  leather,  carriages  and  wagons,  saddlery  and  harneas,  iron, 
ale  and  beer,  and  large  quantities  of  wine. 

STOCKTON,  RicHAiiD,  1780-61  ;t>.J7.  J.;  graduated  at  the  college  of  New  Jersey, 
then  at  Newark,  1748;  admitted  to  the  bar,  1764,  where  he  soon  became  eminent; 
iraa  in  the  executive  council  of  New  Jergey,  1768;  judge  of  supreme  court,  1774;  in 
oongroeg,  1776,  where  he  cordially  supported  and  aignea  the  declaration  of  independanoe; 
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was  on  the  committee  to  inspect  t&e  northern  army  and  report  its  condition;  after  that 
service  was  tslccn  prisoner  by  the  Britisli,  confined  in  the  common  jail  at  New  Yorli, 
and  treated  with  unusual  seventy  which  exliausted  his  strength  and  cut  short  his  life. 

STOCKTON,  Robert  Fiem,  1796-1866;  b.  N.  J.;  became  a  midshipman  while 
in  college,  1810;  was  honorably  mentioned  in  several  actions,  and  made  a  lieutenant, 
1814;  distinguisiied  Iiimself  in  the  war  against  Algiers;  sent  to  the  African  coast,  was 
influential  in  procuring  the  territory  now  known  as  the  republic  of  Liberin,  and  captured 
several  slave-ships;  freed  the  West  Indian  seas  from  the  pirates  infesting  them;  engaged 
actively  iu  politics,  1826-38;  sent  to  the  Mediterrnneiiu,  1888;  made  post-captain,  1^9; 
gave  plans  for  steam  sloop  of  war  Princeton  which  proved  successful,  marking  an  era 
m  naval  architecture;  during  the  trial  trip  au  unexplained  explosion  of  the  "big  gun" 
wounded  him  and  caused  the  death  of  the  secretaries  of  war  and  the  navy  with  three 
other  distinguished  men;  commanded  the  Pacific  8qua<iron,  1845,  and  with  a  force  of 
1300  sailors  and  settlers,  in  6  months  conquered  California  and  established  a  provisional 
government;  resigned  liis  commission,  1849.  elected  U.S.  senator,  1851,  and  after  promot- 
ing the  abolition  of  flogging  in  the  navy,  resigned  1853.  His  Ltfe,  Speee/ies,  and  Letter* 
was  published  1856. 

STOCKTON,  Thomas  Hewmnqb,  d.d.,  180S-68;  b.  N.  J.;  studied  medicine,  be- 
came a  Methodist  Protestant  minister;  stationed  at  Baltimore,  1830;  at  Georgetown, 
1833;  chaplain  to  congress,  1883,  holding  the  position  for  three  successive  sessions;  chap- 
lain to  senate,  1862;  resided  in  Philadelphia,  1888-47,  and  in  Cincinniiti,  1847-50;  was 
?a8for  of  St.  John's  Metliodist  Protestant  church,  Baltimore,  1850-55;  pastor  of  the 
ndcpendent  church,  Philndclphia.  1856-68.  He  published  among  others  the  following 
works:  Floating  Floaers;  The  Bible  Alliance;  dtnnd  up  for  Jetnu,^  a  OArittian  BaUad; 
Poem*  toiih  AutobiograplUe  and  Other  Noteo;  The  PeeiieM  Magnificence  of  the  Word  of 
God.     His  vivid  style  and  earnest  pulpit  delivery  often  drew  great  throngs. 

STOCKTOII'-OII'-TEES,  a  municipal  borough  and  sea-port  in  the  county  of  Durham,  11 
m.  e.n.e  of  Darlington,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tecs.  The  broad  and  handsome  High 
Street  is  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and  from  it  several  minor  streets  diverge  at  rig'hb 
angles.  A  new  t.,  known  as  South  Stockton,  has  sprung  up  within  the  hist  few  years 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  The  town  contains  two  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  built  by  Piigin,  several  dissenting  chapels,  an  athenaeum,  and  other  important 
edifices.  The  Stockton  races,  of  some  mark  in  the  sporting  world,  are  held  here  annually. 
Ship-building,  chiefly  in  iron,  is  carried  on  to  a  great  ox  tent;  and  blast-furnaces  foundries, 
engine-works,  and  extensive  potteries  and  iron-works  are  in  operation.  Sail-cloth,  ropes 
linen,  and  diapers  are  m-inufuctured;  and  there  are  breweries,  corn-mills,  and  spinniog- 
mills.  The  exports  are  chiefly  iron  and  earthenware;  the  imports  are  corn,  timber  in  deals, 
spars,  etc.,  and  bnrk.  In  1877,  563  foreizn  and  coasting  vessels,  of  74,146  tons,  entered, 
and  217  of  41,149  tons  cleared  the  port.  The  town  js  connected  with  the  whole  railway 
system  of  England  and  Scotland  by  the  North-eastern  railway  company's  branches,  and 
tliere  are  two  stations  here.  The  Stockton  and  Darlington  railway,  the  first  in  the 
United  kingdom  to  commence  passenger  irafflc,  was  opened  for  tlm  double  purpose  o{ 
the  conveyance  of  pas.sengers  and  goods,  Sept.  27,  1825.  At  Stockton  the  Tees  is  navi- 
gable for  vessels  of  large  tonnage:  by  a  cut,  by  which  a  bend  of  the  river  is  avoided, 
the  town  is  brought  3  m.  nearer  the  sea;  the  navigation  of  the  river  has  bec[>  much 
improved,  and  great  facilities  for  an  extensive  trade  provided.  Pop.  of  pari,  boroiuch, 
•71,  87,487. 

Stockton  suffered  severely  from  the  incursions  of  the  Scots  in  the  early  part  of  the 
14lh  c,  but  even  at  that  time  it  enjoyed  considerable  trade.  It  was  taken  for  the  par- 
liament in  1644,  and  totally  destroyed  by  the  Roundlicads  in  1652.  At  the  restoration 
it  had  become  so  poor  a  place  that  it  contained  only  120  houses,  and  most  of  these  were 
built  of  clay. 

8T0CKWELL,  Stephen  N.,  1823-81 :  b.  Hardwick,  Mass.;  removed  with  his  family 
to  Worcester;  at  tlie  ago  of  17  was  apprenticed  to  the  printer's  trade.  He  passed  a 
short  time  in  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  and  with  that  exception  lived  continuously  in 
Boston  during  a  journalistic  career  of  40  years.  He  removed  to  Boston  in  1842,  entering 
'  the  composing-i-oom  of  the  Boston  Journal,  l>ccame  in  time  a  reporter,  afterward  chiM 
reporter.  He  was  one  of  the  corporators  of  the  Journal,  and  his  work  was  ceaseless  in 
behalf  of  the  interests  of  that  paper,  rising  through  intermediate  positions  to  that  of 
managing  editor,  and  one  of  the  proprietors,  which  position  he  resigned  a  few  weeks 
previous  to  his  deatli.  He  was  a  worker  in  Sunday-schools:  and  in  his  profession  he 
was  distinguished  for  strict  business  methods,  and  for  his  ability  as  an  organizer,  espe- 
cially in  the  arrangement  and  condensation  of  daily  news. 

STODDARD,  a  co.  in  8.e.  Missouri,  having  St.  Francis  river  on  the  n.w. ;  intersected 
by  the  Cairo  and  Arkansas  division  of  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain,  and  Southern  rail- 
road; 850  s<i.m. ;  pop.  "80,  13,432—13,320  of  American  birth,  83  colored.  It  is  drained 
by  Castor  river,  lake  Nicormy,  25  m.  long  and  4  i^^,  wide,  and  small  lakes  and  streams. 
'The  surface  of  the  country  was  changed  by  an  earthquake  in  1811,  and  much  of  it  is  low 
and  swampy.  Forests  of  cypress  ^w  near  the  lakes,  and  it  has  a  good  supply  of  bmld- 
ing  timber.    The  soil  of  the  cultivable  land  produces  good  crops  of  grain,  tobacco^ 
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aorglnitri,  an4  dairy  products.  Live  atock  find  good  pasturage.  The  msnnfoctures  sfMi 
lumber  and  flour.     Co.  seat,  Bloomfleld. 

STODDARD,  Amos,  176a-1818;  b.  Conn.;  served  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  at' Its- 
close  for  home  years  practiced  law  in.  Maine;  and  was  clerk  of  the  Massachusetts  supreme^ 
court.  In  1798  he  wus  made  a  capt.  of  artillery,  and  in  1804  was  governor  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Missouri.  In  the  war  of  1812  he  was  dangerously  wounded  at  the  siege  of  fort) 
Meigs.  He  wrote  Sketeftet  of  Louisiana  (1610)^  and  IVit  Political  Oritii,  aud  a  number  of 
valuable  historical  papers. 

STODDARD,  David  Tapfan,  1818-57;  b.  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Talc  colIege,1838;  tutor 
in  Marshall  college,  Penn. ;  declined  a  professorship  at  MuriettA  college,  Ohio;  studied 
theology  at  Andover;  was  tutor  at  Yale;  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Cougi-egatiooal  asso- 
ciation of  Maas. ;  sailed  ns  a  missionary  of  the  American  board,  1848;  had  charge  of  tha 
boys'  seminary  at  Oroomiah,  1844;  cholera  prevail!  g  and  his  health  being  impaired,  ho 
went  to  Erzeroom ;  visited  the  United  States;  returned  to  Persia,  18i>l.  He  prepared  i^ 
Orammar  of  Modern  Byriae,  publislied  in  the  Journal  of  American  Oriental  society,  1855; 
Ob»my>ationg  of  the  Zodiacal  lAgliX  furnished  sir  John  HerscheL  He  delivered  a  course  of 
theblo^col  lectures  in  Syriac. 

STODDARD,  Elizabeth  (Babstow),  b.  Mass.,  1828;  married  Richard  Henry  Stodr 
dard  in  1852,  and  has  assisted  him  in  editing  several  annuals.  She  has  written  three 
novels  contAining  descriptions  of  life  and  scenery  in  New  England;  The  Jtorg«»on»{}f>l^\ 
Too  Men  (186S);  and  Temple  Hnue  (1867);  also  a  juvenile,  Zx%  Dinii*  Doing*. 

STODDARD,  Richabd  Heitrt,  b.  Mass.,  1885;  lost  his  father,  who  was  a  sca-cap» 
tain,  at  an  early  age,  and  earned  his  living  for  several  years  in  an  iron  foundry  in  Netr 
York;  printed  privately  in  1849  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  Footprintt,  and  a  larger  col- 
lection of  Poems  in  1852.  He  then  received  an  appointment  in  the  New  York  custom 
house,  which  he  retained  till  1870,  devoting  himself  in  the  mean  time  to  literary  pursuits. 
He  was  appointed  city  librarian  in  1877,  and  he  is  at  present  (1881)  the  literary  critic  of. 
the  New  York  Evening  Mail.  He  has  published  Adhienture*  in  Fairy  Land  (1U63);  liongt 
of  Summer  (1857);  Toun  and  Country  and  the  Voiae»  in  th«  BheUi  (1857);  Life,  IVaceb,  atUl 
BoohsqfA.  vonUumboldt(im));  Tlie  King'i  BeU,  apoem(18«2);  TheHtoryof  Little  Bed  Bid- 
ifl^fiood  in  verse  (1804);  The  Children  in  the  Wood,  myem:(lfi(iS);  Putnam  the  R>at«{lSmy, 
The  Book  of  the  Mqat  (1871) ;  and  on  edition  of  his  Poems  cootaininghis  later  selections  wbh 
published  in  1880.  He  has  edited  among  other  books.  Gen.  Lyon'*  Politieal  iSuayn,  vith 
hi*  Life  (1861);  The  Lova  and  Heroines (f  the  Pbett  (1861);  J.  G.  Vassar's  Taeniy-oneTeam 
round  (he  World  (1882);  MelodSs*  and  Madriffab,  mostiyfrom  Old  BnffliskPoet»{l8»S);  The 
Late  English  Poets  (1885);  Poet* and  Poetry  of  America  (1872);  Female  Potfti  of  Americm 
(1874);  ond  the  Brie  i  Brae  Serie*  (1874  et  seq.). 

STODDARD,  Solomok,  1843-1729;  b.  Boston;  graduated  at  Harvard  college.  tWHh, 
was  follow  and  librarian  of  the  collej^,  1667-74:  ordained  minister  of  First  cliurcli, 
Northampton,  1672.  He  was  a  learned  man  and  an  acute  disputant.  Believing  the 
Lord's  Slipper  to  be  a  converting  ordinance,  he  maintained  that  nil  baptized  persons  n£ 
correct  morn>life,  though  unconverted,  might  lawfully  partake  of  it.  He  pub1ishe<1  in 
1700  T/ie  Doctrine  of  Instituted  Churches  in  rtply  to  the  work  of  Increase  Matherentitled 
The  Ord«r  of  the  Gospel;  also  A  Guide  to  Christ;  a  treatise  concerning  Conscienes;  Thw 
IVial  of  Assurance.  His  views  as  to  the  Load's  Supper  were  quite  different  from  those 
usual  in  Puritan  churches,  and  did  not  gain  permanence  among  them. 

STODDERT, Benjamin,  1751-1818,  b.  Md. ;  served  as  capt.  and  raaj.  in  the  Ameri- 
can revolutionary  army,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Brandywine.  He  was  secretary 
of  the  navy,  179B-1802,  and  afterward  asuccessful  merchant. 

8T0EVER,  Mabtin  LtrrHEB,  PH.D.,  li.».,  1620-70;  b.  Penn. ;  graduated  at  univer- 
sity of  Pennsvlvania,  1838;  tutor,  principal  of  the  primary  department,  and  professor  of 
Ijatin  thcre,188»-70.  He  publishcfl  St^'OuUure/  Life  of  H.  M.  Mublenburg;  Memorial 
of  P.  F.  Mayer;  Bruf  Sketch  of  the  Laiitran  Church  in  Vie,  U.  8.;  edited  Literary  Becoitd^ 
1847-48;  BeangeUeeU  Bevieio,  1868-70. 

STOICS,  the  name  for  the  sect  of  ancient  moralists  opposed  to  the  Epicureans  in  their 
views  of  human  life.  The  Stoical  system  dates  from  the  end  of  the  4tli  c.  b.c;;  it  wa* 
derived  from  the  system  of  the  Cynics,  whose  founder,  Antistbenes,  was  a  disciple  ot 
Socrates.  Indeed,  the  doctrines,  but  still  more  the  manner  of  life,  and  most  of  all  th* 
death,  of  Socrates,  were  the  chief  foundations  of  t'.ie  Stoical  philosophy. 

The  founder  of  the  system  was  Zeno,  from  Cittium  in  Cyprus  (lie  lived  from  840-260 
B.C.),  who  derived  his  first  impulse  from  Crates  the  Cynic.  'He  opened  his  school  in  % 
building  or  porch,  called  the  Sloa  Pcecile  ("painted  porch*')  at  Athens,  wlience  the  origin 
of  the  name  of  the  sect.  Zeno  had  for  his  disciple  (Ji^BANxnEs,  from  Assosin  the  Tread 
(800-220  B.C.),  whose  Hymn  to  Jvpiter  is  the  only  fragment  of  any  lens^th  that  has  come 
down  to  us  from  the  early  Stoics,  ond  is  a  remarkable  proiluction,  setting  lortli  the  unity 
of  God,  his  omnipotence,  and  his  moral  government.  Chrysippus,  from  Boli  in  Cilicia 
(280-207  B.C.),  followed  Cleantlics,  and,  in  his  voluminous  writings,  both  defended nnrt 
modified  the  Stoical  creed.  These  three  represent  tlic  first  period  of  the  system.  The 
second  period  (200-50  B.C.) embraces  its  general  promulgation,  and  its  introduction  to 
the  Romans.  Chrysippus  was  succeeded  by  Zkno  of  Sidou,  and  Diocieiiss  of  Babylon; 
U.  K.  XIIL— 64 
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fiken  followed  Anttpatsr  of  Tmbus,  who  taught  PAiTirnua  of  Rhodes  (died  118  B.c\ 
Who,  again,  taught  Posidonius  of  Anamea,  id  Syria.    (Two  philosopheiB  arc  mentioned 
Irom  the  native  province  of  St.  Paul,  besides  Chrysipinis — Athcnodorus,  from  Cana  in 
Cilicia;  and  Ardiideraus,  from  Tarsus,  the  apostle's  birthpluce.    It  is  remarked  by  sir 
A.  Grant,  tliat  almost  all  the  first  Btoics  were  of  Asiatic  birth ;  and  the  system  itself  is 
I    undeniably  more  al(in  to  the  oriental  mind  than  to  the    Orcclc.)    Posidonins  was 
'    acquainted  with  Marius  and  Pompey,  and  taught  Cicero;  but  tlie  moral  treatise  of  Cicero, 
^   J)e  O^ciu,  is  derived  from  a  work  of  Pantetiua.     The  third  period  of  Stoicism  is  Roman. 
■  t   In  this  period  we  have  Cato  the  younger,  who  invited  to  liis  house  tbe  philosopher 
Athenodoms;  and,  under  the  empire,  the  three  Stoic  philosophers  whose  writings  have, 
come  down  to  us — Seneca  (6  B.C.-65  a.d.),  EpicTETns  (60-140  a.d.),  who  began  life  as 
a  slave,  and  the  emperor  Marcus  Adrelius  Antohinub  (121-180  a.d.J.    Stoicism  pre- 
vailed widely  in  the  Roman  world,  although  not  to  the  exclusion  of  Epicurean  views. 

The  leading  Stoical  doctrines  are  given  in  certain  phrases  or  expressions,  as  "  li/e 
according  to  nature,"  the  ideal  "wise  man,"  "apathy"  or  equanimity  of  mind,  the 

Sower  of  the  "  will,"  the  worship  of  "duty,"  the  constant  "advance"  in  virtue,  etc. 
Ut  perspicuity  will  be  best  gained  by  considering  the  moral  system  under  four  h^s — 
the  theologv;  the  psychology  or  theory  of  mind;  the  theory  of  the  good  or  human  liap- 
piness ;  and  the  scheme  of  viriue  or  duty. 

II.  Tlieir  theological  doctrines  comprehended  their  system  of  the  univcTse,  and  of 
man's  position  in  it.  They  held  that  the  universe  is  governed  by  one  good  and  wise  God, 
together  with  Inferior  or  subordinate  deities.  God  exercises  n  moral  government;  under 
it  the  good  are  happy,  while  misfortunes  happen  to  the  wicked.  According  to  Epictetus, 
God  is  the  father  of  men;  Antonius  exults  in  the  beautiful  arrangement  of  all  things. 
They  did  not  admit  that  the  Deity  intermeddled  in  the  smaller  minntis;  they  allowed 
tliat  omens  and  oracles  might  be  accepted  as  signs  of  the  foreordahied  arrangement  of 
God.  They  held  this  fureordination  even  to  tlie  leneth  of  fatalism.^  and  made  tbe  same 
replies  as  have  been  given  in  modern  times,  to  the  difBculty  of  reconciling  it  with  free 
Will,  which  in  their  system  was  unusually  prominent.  As  to  the  existence  of  evil,  thoy 
offered  explanations  such  as  the  following:  God  is  the  author  of  all  things  except  wick- 
edness; the  very  nature  of  good  supposes  its  contrast  evil,  and  tbe  two  are  inseparable, 
like  light  and  dark,  which  may  be  called  the  argument  from  relativity;  in  the  enormous 
.extent  of  the  universe,  some  things  must  be  neglected;  when  evil  hapt>ens  to  the  good, 
it  is  not  as  a  punishment,  Imt  as  connected  with  a  different  dispensation;  parts  of  the 
world  may  be  presided  over  by  evil  demons;  wfiat  we  call  evil  may  net  be  evil. 

Like  most  other  ancient  schools,  the  Stoics  held  God  to  be  corporeal  like  man:  body 
is  the  only  substance;  nothing  incorporeal  could  act  on  what  is  corporeal;  the  first  cause 
of  all,  God  or  Zeus,  is  tbe  primeval  fire,  emanating  from  which  is  the  soul  of  man  in  the 
form  of  a  warm  ether. 

It  is  for  human  beings  to  recognize  the  universe  is  govenicd  by  universal  law,  and 
not  only  to  raise  their  minds  to  the  comprehension  of  it,  but  to  enter  into  the  views  uf 
the  Creator,  who  must  regard  all  interests  equally;  we  are  to  be,  as  it  were,  in  league 
with  him,  to  merge  self  in  the  universal  order,  to  think  only  of  that,  and  its  welfare. 
As  two  is  greater  than  one,  the  interests  of  the  whole  world  are  infinitely  greater  than 
tlic  interests  of  any  single  being,  and  no  one  should  be  satisfied  with  a  regard  to  any- 
thing  less  than  the  whole.  By  this  elevation  of  view  we  are  rcccssarily  raised  far  aboTe 
the  consideration  of  the  petty  events  befalMng  ourselves.  The  grand  effort  of  human 
reason  is  thus  to  rise  to  the  atetraction  or  totality  of  entire  nature;  "  No  ethical  subject." 
says  ChrysippuB,  "could  lie  rightly  approached  except  from  the  pieconsideration  of 
entire  nature,  and  tlie  ordering  of  the  whole." 

As  to  immortality,  the  Stoics  precluded  themselves,  by  holding  the  theory  of  Ibe 
abnorption  of  the  individual  soul  at  death  into  the  divine  essence;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  doctrine  of  advance  and  aspiration  is  what  has  in  all  times  been  the  mftin  natural 
■argument  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  For  the  most  part,  they  kept  themselves 
undecided  as  to  this  great  doctrine,  giving  it  as  an  alternative,  reasoning  as  to  our  con- 
duct on  either  supposition,  and  submitting  to  the  pleasure  of  God  in  this  as  in  all  other 
things. 

In  arguing  for  the  existence  of  divine  power  and  government,  they  employed  what 
has  been  called  the  argument  from  design,  which  is  as  old  as  Socrates.  Man  is  coi.5cious 
that  he  is  in  himself  an  intellectual  or  spiritual  power,  from  which,  by  analogy,  he  is 
led  to  believe  that  a  greater  power  pervades  the  universe,  as  intellect  pervades  humanity. 

II.  Next,  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  mind.  We  have  bodies  like  animals,  but  reason 
4>r  intelligence,  like  the  gods.  Animals  have  instinctive  principles  of  action ;  man  alone 
has  a  rational  intelligent  soul.  According  to  Antonius,  we  come  into  contact  with 
Deity  by  our  intellectual  part,  and  our  highest  life  is  thus  the  divine  life. 

But  the  most  important  Stoical  doctrine  respecting  the  nature  of  man  is  the  recQ^I- 
tion  of  reason  as  a  su])erior  power  or  faculty  that  subordinates  all  the  rest — the  governing 
intelligence.  (Very  nearly  the  same  phraseology  is  used  by  bishop  Butler  in  setting 
forth  the  supremacy  of  con-science.)  This,  however,  is  not  a  mere  intellectual  principle, 
but  an  active  force,  uniting  intellect  and  will.  The  bodily  sensibilities  are  oppoeed  to 
this  higher  reason  and  will,  which,  however,  is  strong  enough  to  control  them.  Another 
way  o^  expressing  the  same  view  was  tbe  power  of  the  mind  over  the  body,  which 
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dwelt  upon  by  Epictetos  in  the  most  exaggerated  form.  The  introductien  of  so  glaring 
a  mistake  as  that  sickneas  may  aftect  the  body  without  enfeebling  the  mind  could  only 
end  in  practical  failures,  or  else  in  contradiction.  ^ 

In  order  to  maintain  their  contrast  with  the  Epicureans,  the  Stoics  said  that  pleasure 
^nd  pain  are  not  principles  of  nature;  by  which  they  must  have  meant  that  humanity  is 
not  in  fact,  at  least  exclusively,  governed  by  these,  and  that,  in  the  regenerated  man, 
tliey  are  not  governing  principles  at  all.  Now,  it  is  true,  and  a  truth  important  for 
fnaoy  practical  purposes,  that  we  are  sometimes  impelled  to  action  without  reference  to 
9ur  pleasures  and  pains;  our  habits  often  exemplify  this  state;  it  is  still  belter  shown  in 
'wbatare  called  "fixed  ideas,"  as  in  involuntary  imitation  and  sympathy.  But  these 
are  exceptions;  and  any  system  that  sets  itself  against  the  main  fact  that  pleasure  and 
pain  are  the  great  moving  forces  of  mankind  must  somewhere  or  other  -contradict 
Ttself. 

In  Seneca  we  find  something  very  closely  approaciiing  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  corruption  of  human  nature,  llie  littleness  of  humanity  was  a  favorite  theme  of 
Antonius,  and  naturally  followed  from  the  Stoical  mode  of  contemplating  the  universe 
at  large. 

The  doctrine  called  the  freedom  of  .will  may  be  said  to  have  originated  with  th6 
{Stoics,  although  with  them  it  was  chiefly  a  rhetorical  mode  of  expressing  the  dignit/ 
of  the  wise  man,  and  bis  power  of  rising  superior  to  circumstances. 

To  prepare  the  way  for  the  Stoical  precepts,  Epictetus  distinguished  between  things 
In  our  power  and  things  not  in  our  power.  The  things  in  our  power  are  our  opinions 
and  notions  about  objects,  and  all  our  afCections,  desires,  and  aversions;  the  things  not 
in  our  power  are  our  bodies,  wealth,  honor,  rank,  authority,  etc.,  and  tlieir  opposites. 
'riie application  is  this:  wealth  and  high  rank  may  not  be  in  our  power,  but  we  have 
the  power  to  form  an  idea  of  these — namely,  that  they  are  unimportant,  whence  the  want 
of  them  will  not  grieve  us.  A  still  more  pointed  application  is  to  death,  whose  force  is 
entirely  in  the  idea. 

III.  We  must  consider  next  the  Stoical  theory  of  happiness,  or  rather  of  the  good, 
which  with  them  was  not  identified  with  happiness.  They  began  by  asserting  that  hap- 
piness is  not  necessary,  and  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  pain  is  no  evil,  which, 
however,  if  followed  consistently,  would  dispense  with  all  morality  and  all  humaa 
endeavor.  Substantially  and  practically,  they  held  that  pains  are  an  evil,  but,  by  a 
proper  discipline,  may  be  triumphed  over.  They  disallowed  the  direct  and  ostensible 
pursuit  of  pleasure  as  an  end  (the  point  of  view  of  Epicurus),  but  allured  their  followers 
partly  l)y  promising  them  the  victory  over  pain,  and  partly  by  certain  enjoyments  of  an 
elevated  cast  that  grew  out  of  their  plan  of  life. 

Pain  of  every  kind,  whether  from  the  casualties  of  existence,  or  from  the  severity  of 
the  Stoical  virtues,  was  to  be  met  by  a  discipline  of  endurance,  a  gardening  process, 
which,  if  persisted  in,  would  succeed  in  reducing  the  mind  to  ak.8tate  of  apathy  or  indif- 
ference. A  great  many  reflections  were  su^ested  in  aid  of  this  education.  The  infiu- 
ence  of  exercise  and  repetition  in  adaptmg  the  system  to  any  new  function,  was 
illustrated  by  the  Olympian  combatants,  and  by  tlie  Locedeemonian  youth  who  endured 
scourging  without  complaint.  Great  stress  was  laid  on  the  instability  of  pleasure,  and 
the  constant  liability  to  accidents;  whence  we  should  always  be  anticipating  and  adapt- 
ing ourselves  to  the  worst  that  could  happen,  so  as  never  to  be  in  a  state  where  anything 
could  rufSe  the  mind.  It  was  pointed  out  how  much  might  still  be  made  of  the  worst 
circumstances — poverty,  banishment,  public  odium,  sickness,  old  ago — and  every  con- 
sideration was  advanced  that  could  "arm  the  obdurate  breast  with  stubborn  patience, 
as  with  triple  steel." 

It  has  often  be^n  remarked  that  such  a  discipline  of  endurance  was  peculiarly  suited 
to  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  world  at  the  time,  when  any  man,  besides  the  ordinary 
evils  of  life,  might  in  a  moment  be  sent  into  exile,  or  sold  into  slavery.  Moreover,  it  is 
a  discipline  adnpted  to  a  certain  class  of  dispositions  existing  in  oil  ages — the  men  that 
prefer  above  all  things  "equanimity"  of  mind,  and  would  rather  dispense  with  great 
occasional  pleasures  than  risk  their  state  of  habitual  composure. 

Next  to  the  discipline  of  endurance,  we  must  rank  the  complacent  sentiment  of  pride, 
which  the  Stoic  might  justly  feel  in  his  conquest  of  himself,  and  in  his  lofty  independ> 
ence  and  superiority  to  the  casualties  of  life.  The  pride  of  tlie  Cynic,  the  Stoic's  prede- 
cessor, was  prominent  and  offensive,  showing  itself  in  scurrility  and  contempt  toward 
everybody  else;  the  Stoical  pride"  was  a  refinement  upon  this,  but  was  still  a  grateful 
sentiment  of  superiority,  which  helped  to  make  up  for  the  surrender  of  indulgencies. 
It  was  usual  to  bestow  the  most  extravagant  laudation  on  the  "  wise  roan,"  anii  every 
Stoic  could  take  this  home  to  the  extent  that  he  considered  himself  as  approaching  that 
great  ideal. 

The  last  and  moat  elevated  form  of  Stoical  happiness  was  the.satisfaction  of  contem- 
plating the  universe  and  God.  Epictetus  says  that  we  can  discern  the  providence  thftt 
rules  Hie  world,  if  we  possess  two  things — the  power  of  seeing  all  that  happens  with 
respect  to  each  thing,  and  a  grateful  (usposition.  The  work  of  Antoninus  is  full  of 
studies  of  nature  in  the  devout  spirit  of  "passing  from  nature  to  nature's  God;"  he  is 
never  weary  of  expressing  his  thorough  contentment  with  the  coui-se  of  natural  events, 
and  lus  sense  of  the  beauties  and  fi'tness  of  everything.    Old  age  has  its  grace,  and 
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<][eath  is  the  becomiivg  termination.  Tliia  high  slrajn  of  exulting  conteinplstion  recoo; 
cile4  liim  to  that  complete  submission  to  wJintever  miglit  befall,  wiiicb  was  tbc  essential' 
feature  of  the  "life  according  to  nature." 

'  IV.  The  Stoical  tlieory  of  virtue  is  implicated  in  their  ideas  of  the  good,  now  de- 
%(ril>ed. 

The  fountain  of  all  virtue  is  manifestly  the  life  according  to  nature,  as  being  tb«  Uf» 
of  subordination  of  self  to  more  general  interests — to  family,  country,  mankind,  the 

Iwiiole  universe.  If  a  man  is  prepared  to  consider  himself  absolutely  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  the  universal  interest,  and  to  regard  it  as  the  sole  end  of  life,  be.  baa 
embraced  an  ideal  of  virtue  of  the  loftiest  order.  Accordingly,  the  Stoics  were  the  fiwt 
to  preach  what  is  called  ''Cosmopolitanism;"  for  although,  in  their  reference  to  the  good 
of  the  whole,  they  confounded  together  sentiment,  life,  and  inunimnte  objects — rocfca^^ 
plants,  etc.,  solicitude  for  which  was  misspent  labor — yet  Ihej  were  thus  enabled  ti 
naich  the  conception  of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  mankind,  and  could  not  but 
include  in  their  regards  the  brute  creation.  They  said:  "There  is  no  difference  lietween 
Qreelis  and  barbarians;  the  world  is  our  city."  Seneca  urges  kindness  to  slaves,  for 
"are  they  not  men  like  ourselves,  breathing  the  same  air,  living  and  dying  like  our- 
iplices?" 

The  Epicureans  declined,  as  niuch  as  possible,  interference  in  public  affairs,  but  th^ 
Stoical  philosophers  all  urged  mcQ  to  the  duties  of  active  citizenship.  Athough  there 
liad  been  manv  good  and  noble  men  ambn^  the  pagans,  yet  positive  beneficence  had  not 
been  preached  as  a  virtue  before  the  Stoics.  They  adopted  the  four  canlinal  virtue^ 
(wisdom,  or  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil;  justice;  fortitude;  temperance)  as  pari  of 
their  plan  of  the  virtuous  life,  the  life  according  to  nature.  Justice,  as  the  social  virtue,, 
was  placed  above  all  the  rest.  But.most  interesting  to  us  are  the  indications  of  the  ide« 
of  beneficence.  Epictctus  is  earnest  in  hi.s  exhortations  to  forgiveness  of  injuries.  An> 
tontnus  often  enforces  the  same  virtue,  and  suggests  considerations  in  aid  of  the  practico 
of  it;  he  contends  as  strongly  as  Butler  and  Hume  for  the  existence  of  a  principle  of 
pure,  that  is,  unselfisli,  benevolence  iu  the  mind— in  other  words,  that  we  are  made  to 
advance  each  other's  happiness. 

There  is  also  in  the  Stoical  system  a  recognition  of  duties  to  Qod,  and  of  morality  ss 
leased  on  piety.     Not  only  are  we  all  brethren,  but  also  the  "  children  of  one  Father." 

The  extraordinary  stress  put  upon  human  nature  by  the  full  Stoic  ideal  of  submerging 
qclf  in  the  larger  interests  of  being,  led  to  various  compromises.  The  rigid  following 
out  of  the  ideal  issued  in  one  of  the  paradoxes,  namely,  that  all  the  actions  of  the  wise 
ipan  are  equally  perfect,  and  that,  short  of  the  standard  of  perfection,  all  faults  and 
vices  are  equal;  that,  for  example,  the  man  that  killed  a  cock  without  good  reason  was 
as  guilty  as  he  that  killed  hi^  father.  This  has  a  meaning  only  when  we  draw  «  line 
between  spirituality  and  morality,  and  treat  the  last  as  worthless  in  comparison  of  tliq 
first.  The  later  Stoics,  however,  in  their  exhortations  to  special  branches  of  duty,  gave 
a  positive  value  to  practteal  virtue,  irrespective  of  the  ideal. 

Tlie  idea  of  duty  was  of  Stoical  origin,  fostered  and  developed  by  the  Roman  spirit 
Vid  legislation.  The  early  Stoics  had  two  different  words  for  tlie  "  suit.ible"  {kathehm) 
and  the  "light"  (kaU/rtlMjna);  although  it. is  a  significant  circumstance  that  tho 
"suitable"  is  the  lineal  ancestor  of  our  word  "duty"  (through  the  Latin  offleivm). 

It  was  a  great  point  with  the  Stoic  to  be  conscious  of  "  advance."  or  improvment. 
By  self-examination,  he  kept  himself  constantly  acquainted  with  his  mnml  state,  and  it 
waa  botli  his  duty  and  his  satisfaction  to  be  approaching  to  the  idsal  of  tbc  perfect  man. 
Wiien  renouncing  the  position  of  "  wise,"  he  yet  claimed  to  be  advancing.  This  idea, 
familiar  to  the  modern  world,  was  unknown  to  the  nndents  before  the  Stoic-s.  It  is  very 
illuslnUive  of  the  unguarded  points  and  contradictions  of  Stoicism,  that  contentment 
and  apathy  were  not  to  permit  grief  even  for  the  loss  of  friends/  Seneca,  on  one 
occasion,  admits  that  he  was  betrayed  by  human  weakness  on  this  point.  On  strict 
Stoical  principles,  we  ought  to  treat  the  afflictions  and  the  death  of  others  with  the  same 
frigid  indifference  as  our  own;  for  why  should  a  man  feel  for  a  second  person  mor* 
than  he  ought  to  feel  for  himself,  as  a  mere  u)iit  in  the  infinitude  of  the  universe?  TIii« 
is  the.contrediction  inseparable  from  any  pystein  that  begins  by  abjuring  happiness  as  the 
end  of  life.  We  may  be  allowed  to  regard  our  own  happiness  as  of  no  importance,  hut 
if  we  apply  the  same  measure. to  happiness  in  general,  we  are  bereft  of  all  motives  to 
benevoleucc;  and  virtue,  instead  of  being  set,  on  a  loftier  pinnacle,  is  left  without  any 
\  foundation. 

The  Stoical  system  has  largely  tinctured  modem  ages,  in  spite  of  its  severity.  It 
ba^  always  had  a  charm  as  an  ideal,  even  when  men  were  conscious  of  not.realizing  it. 
It  may  be  still  considered  as  a  grand  experiment  in  the  art  of  living,  from  which  valu- 
able lessons  have  resulted ;  just  as  a  believer  in  alchemy,  or  in  the  perpetual  motion,  might 
make  useful  experimental  discoveries..  The  limitation  of  wants,  the  practice  of  content* 
ment,  the  strivmg  after  equanimity,  the  hardening  of  one's  self  against  the  blows  of 
fortune,  arc  all  familiar  to  the  moralist  of  later  ages.  A  qualified  form  of  the  sub- 
ordination of  self  to  the  general  welfare,  belongs  to  the  modern  theories  of  virtue. 

Tho  chief  ancient  authorities  on  tlio  Stoics  are  the  writings  of  Epictctus,  Mamis 
Antoninus,  and  Seneca,  themselves  Stoical  philosophers,  together  with  notices  occurring 
lo  Cieero,  Plutarch,  Sextus  £iqpiriqua., Diogenes  Laertius,  and  Btobceus.    The  completed 
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'fluid'eni  account  of  the  system  occurs  in  Zeller's  PhUotopMe  der  Orieehen,  vol.  iiL    See 
IdBO  an  article  by  sir  Alexander  Qrant  in  the  O^ord  Essayi  for  1858. 

STOKES,  a  eo.  in  n.  North  Carolina,  adjoioiag  Virginia,  drained  by  the  Dan  rivet, 
irtn6t  SOO  gq.tn.,  pop. '80,  16,858— S,6d4  colored.  The  surface  is  liilly  and  heavily  tim- 
■bbred.  Tbe  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  prodactions  are  com,  wheat,  rye,  and 
tobacco.    Co.  -seat,  Danbury. 

'6T0K£S,  George  Gasriel,  one  of  the  greatest  living  mathematicians  and  natural 
^iliisopliers  iti  Europe,  was  born,  in  1819,  at  Skreen,  co.  Sli^,  Ireland;  educated  at 
rae  school  of  rev.  R.  H.  Wall,  d.d.,  Dublin;  afterward  at  the  Bristol  college.  He  entered 
^€ml)roke  college,  Cambridge,  in  1837;  graduated  in  1841,  as  senior  wi-anglcr,  and  first 
TSmitU'B  prizeman;  became  fellow  of  'Pembroke  in  the  srfnie  year;  and  was  elected,  in 
1849,  to  till,  as  one  of  the  worthiest  of  Newton's  successor!!,  the  Liiciisian  chair  of  mathe- 
'Bi&lic's  ih  Cambridge.    In  1854,  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Royal  society. 

He  is  best  known,  popularly,  hud  by  his  beautiful  discovery  of  fluorescence  (see 
rHftBPnonESCENCE).  His  paper  0(1  (he  Cluirwe  of  tTie  Hefrangibiltty  of  Light,  Is  pnnte^ 
'lt»  the  PliilasdphicaJ,  TYamactipns  for  '1862-1803.  His  rcceut  important  i)bysiologicjd 
Itpplicalion  of  optical  metliods  to  the  study  of  the  oxidation  of  the  blood,  is  noticed 
"(inaer  Bfectkum.  But  to  mathematicians  and  natural  philosophers,  Stokes  is  known 
lly  a  numbei-  of  admirable  papers  in  the  Cambridge  FliilosopliicaX  I'ranmctiam,  the  Camr 
Wcrge  'and  DuUin  itath&maiical  Journcd,  and  the  Philowpldcal  ifagaeine.  In  them  he 
hasgreally  extended  and  improved  the  mathematical  treatment  of  questions  connected 
witfailie  distortion  of  el^ic  solids,  the  motion  of  waves  in  water,  the  undHlatory  theory 
of  )ight>  the  -summation  of  series,  the  internal  friction  of  fluids,  etc.  Another  excellent 
work  by 'Stokes  is  his  Report  on  DovMe  SefraeHon,  published  in  the  British  associtttiotl 
rqibrts  for  Vil&i.  He  was  president  of  the  British  issookition  at  Bxcterin  1869;  and  ik 
wli.  the  university  of  Edinburgh  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  xl.d. 

#rOIE-OTOF-TKBirr,  a  parliamentary  borough,  and  manufivcturitig  t.  of  Stafford- 
lihire,  145  m.  from  London  by  the  London  and  ^iorth-we'9tem  railrdad.  The  "  district" 
W  fiMke  consist-8  of  the  parish  10,490  acres  in  extent,  is  f;imiliarly  named  the  "Pdt- 
teriiBs,"  and  contains  the  towns  of  Burslem,  Handley,  Litne-Krid  (with  Longton),  Btokb, 
«(nd  Tunsiiil  court.  The  town  Of  Stoke  is  regulnrly  built,  and  contain's  manv  modern 
houses.  Its  cliurdi,  an  edifice  In  modern  Gothic  is  surmonnte^  by  a  tower  11^  ft.  h^h. 
Tlw)  earthenware  nmnufactures  of  the  parish  of  Stoke  are  carried  on  in  about  200  faft- 
toiies.  lu  the  vicinity  are  numerous  coal-mines.  Pop.  of  pari,  borough,  whldi  sends 
ttro  members  to  the  house  of  commons,  1871,  1S0,S07. 

STOIBEBO,  CimiSTiAN,  Count  von,  a  German  poet,  b.  at  Hamburg,  Oct.  16, 174jB. 
!He  belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest  German  families,  originally  of  Thuringia,  and  which 
is  mentioned  in  authentic  documents  of  the  lltli  century.  Stolberg  studied  at  GOttiogeti 
from  1769  to  1T74,  where  he'~  was  one  of  a  distinguished  literary  circle  in  n.  Germany, 
einbracing  Boje.  Bilrger,  Miller,  Voss,  HOlly,  and  Leisewitz.  In  1777  he  married 
Loulsi',  countess  of  Reventlow,  whom  lie  had  previously  celebrated  in  his  verses;  an«| 
after  1800,  lived  apart  from  public  life  on  his  estate  of  'Windebye,  near  EckemfOrde  in 
Glesvig,  where  he  died  Jan.  18,  1821.  As  a  poet,  he  was  inferior  in  genius  to  his  younger 
brother,  but  his  pictures  of  family  life  are  very  fine.  His  principal  works  are  OedicAU 
(Lei p.  1779);  Oidithte  avt  dem  Orieekischen  (Hamb.  1782);  tSchautpiele mit  Choren  (Leip. 
JfTOT);  and  VatirUndiKhe  Gtdiehte  (along  ■n-ith  his  brother;  Hamb.  1815). 

'StOLBEBO,  Fkiedrich -Leopold,  Count  von.  younger 'brother  of  the  precedinjr,  wii 
b.  nt  Bramstedt,  Nov.  7,  1750,  etudied  at  Halle  and  GOttingen,  and  after  a  visit  to 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  in  the  course  of  which  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Goethe  at 
f'rarikfort,  and  of  tayater  at  ZQrich,  he  became  in  1777  minister-plenipotentiary  d 
iShe  episcopahprince  of  Lubeck  at  the  court  of  Denmark.  Stolberg  filled  various  other 
official  situations  in  the  course  of  bis  public  life;  but  becoming  a  convert  to  Roman 
Catholicism,  lie  resigned  all  his  employments,  and  henceforth  lived  mainly  in  the  society 
6f  his  cO-religionists.  The  causes  that  led  him  to  take  a  step  which  lost  him  many  old 
•nd  dear  friends.  Were  partly  the  theological  strifes  between  the  Rationalists  and  ortbo- 
d«*  Lnthcrans  in  fiolstein — the  country  where  he  mostly  resided,  and  partly  his  study  of 
flje  controvcreial  works  of  the  Catholic  writers  during  a  second  visit  to  Italy  in  1790- 
91.  He  died  at  SondermttWen,  near  Osnabrtlck.  Dec.  6, 1819.  Stolberg  is  a  superior 
poettoliis  slder  "brother.  There  Is  greater  boldness  in  his  ideas  and  imagery,  and  he 
aisplnyed  a  wonderful  facility  in  versification.  "We  have  from  him  specimens  of  all 
«oHs  Wf  poetry,  tongs,  odes,  elegies,  metrical  romances,  satires,  descriptive  verse,  and 
tfratnas,  which  atie  contained  in  the  Werke  der  BrUder  Sto&erg  (22  vols.,  Hamb.  1821- 
86)  .  Bee  Thitdt.-Ltoipotd,  Orafzu  Stolberg,  by  Nicolovius  (Mainz,  1846).  A  vcry'gooA 
tetWinrt'of  Stolberg's  change  of  faith,  and  of  that  literary  circle  of  n.  Germany  in  whicfc 
he  moved  until  his  conversion,  will  be  found  in  a  book  claWeABnitnn-Sldsxn  (Sketched 
Of  Eirtin),  by  "WIlKelra  von  Bippen  (Weimar,  1862). 

nOti£'(Gr.  gloU,  Ln't.  ttoln,  a  robe)  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  sacred  vestments  used 
Ih  tlie  Latin  church,  and  with  some  modification,  in  the  Greek  church  also.  It  origin 
Acd  lii  a  wide  and  flowing  robe  of  linen,  called  also  ovarium,  which  hung  from  the 
ibolilder,  add  which  liad  n  mirrow  embroidered  border  of  a  diSeient  color,  as  we  leafn 
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from  St.  Ambrose's  sermoa  on  the  death  of  Satyrus  (n.  43).  and  from  Jerome's  letter  to 
NepotiaDua  (Ep.  52).  The  present  stole  seems  to  be  the  traditionary  representative  of 
the  embroidered  border  of  Uie  orariam  in  tlie  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  consists  of  a 
narrow  band  of  silk  or  precious  stuff,  edged  and  fringed  with  gold  or  embroidery.  It 
is  worn  over  the  shoulders  by  priests  and  deacons,  but  in  a  different  fashion — the  fotmer 
wearing  it  over  both  shoulders,  with  the  ends  hanging  in  front,  or  crossed  upon  the 
breast;  the  latter  carrying  it  only  from  the/left  shoulder  to  the  right  side,  where  the 
pendent  ends  are  fastened.  In  the  eastern  church  the  stole  is  worn  pendent,  over  both 
shoulders  by  priests,  over  the  left  shoulder  only  by  deacons.  The  stole  is  worn  at  mass, 
and  in  the  administration  of  sacraments,  in  certain  blessings,  and  in  more  solemn  forms 
of  preaching.  It  is  also  used,  in  some  cases,  as  a  symbol  of  jurisdiction,  in  which  sense 
it  is  constantly  worn  by  the  pope,  even  when  not  officiating;  and  tiiere  is  a  very  re- 
markable usage  in  Italy  and  other  Catholic  countries,  illustrative  of  the  same  principle 
as  to  jurisdiction,  of  the  parish  priest,  after  he  has  administered  extreme  unction  to 
a  sick  person,  leaving  the  tMe  upon  the  foot  of  the  bed,  not  to  be  i/!iUuirav>n  until  the  deaih  or 
recovery  of  the  invalid.  Like  the  other  sacerdotal  vestments,  the  stole  must  be  blessed  by 
a  bishop,  or  a  priest  delegated  by  a  bishop.  In  the  English  church  the  stole  is  now  gen- 
erally used  bv  the  clergy,  and  is  worn  with  the  same  dmerence  by  priests  and  deacons. 
In  the  case  of  dignitaries,  doctors,  and  chaplains  of  noblemen  or  bishops,  it  is  worn  in 
the  form  of  a  scarf.  The  use  of  Uie  stole  in  the  English  church  appears  to  rest  only  up- 
on ancient  custom,  as  it  is  not  specified  in  any  rubric  or  canon.  It  is  usually  of  black 
silk,  fringed  at  the  ends,  with  sometimes  crosses  embroidered. 

STOLSR'  GOODS,  in  point  of  law,  stand  in  this  situation  in  England:  a  bond  fide  pur- 
chaser of  such  goods,  who  has  not  bought  them  in  market  overt,  is  bound  to  restore 
them  to  the  true  owner;  but  if  the  goods  are  sold  in  market  overt,  the  purchaser  is  en- 
titled to  ke^  them,  unless  the  owner  has  duly  prosecuted  and  couvictea  the  thief.  Mar- 
ket overt  means  the  open  market  in  towns  and  places  where  a  legal  market  is  held,  and 
the  old  doctrine  was,  that  as  all  sales  were  conducted  by  exposure  of  gootls  in  an  open 
place,  tiie  owner  of  the  lost  goods  was  likely  to  And  them  easily  by  ^ing  to  the  nearest 
market — a  doctrine  which  is  now  quite  inapplicable  to  modern  habits.  In  the  city  of 
London,  every  shop  is  held  to  be  a  market  overt  within  the  above  rule,  but  this  ont/ 
applies  to  the  city  proper,  and  not  the  suburbs  and  western  parts  of  the  metropolis! 
The  above  rule,  as  to  stolen  goods,  does  not  apply  to  valuable  securities  which  are 
stolen,  if  the  security  has  been  paid  or  discharged  IxmAflde  by  the  person  liable,  or  if  the 
security  is  a  negotiable  instrument,  and  it  have  been  ^ndjlie  transferred  or  delivered 
for  a  just  and  valuable  consideration,  without  any  notice,  and  without  any  reasonable 
cause  to  suspect  that  the  same  had  been  obtained  by  felony  or  misdemeanor.  The  law 
is  obviously  harsh  as  regards  owners,  for  a  man  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  have  his 
goods  stolen,  must  go  to  the  further  loss  and  expense  of  prosecuting  Uie  thief  before  he 
can  recover  them.— -In  the  law  of  Scotland,  it  is  otherwise.  The  owner  has  not  only 
an  action  against  the  thief,  but  against  third  parties,  whether  they  have  bought  tliem  or 
taken  them  in  pledge  bond  fide  or  not.  But  as  to  bank-notes,  and  bills  payame  to  bearer, 
br  blank  indorsed,  the  property  in  these  passes  with  the  possession,  and  the  real  owner 
cannot  vindicate  them  against  one  who  lias  bond  fide  acquired  them  in  the  course  of 
trade.    As  to  giving  reward  for  recovery  of  stolen  goods,  see  Bkwasd;  also  Restx- 

TUTION. 

BTOLP,  a  garrisoned  t.  of  Prussia,  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  the  province  of  Pommem, 
is  situated  on  the  river  Stolp,  about  15  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  49  n.e.  of  KOslin. 
Stolp,  which  is  composed  of  an  old  and  new  town,  with  four  suburbs,  has  a  castle,  4 
t&urches  (one  of  which,  the  Marienkirehe,  built  in  1311,  has  a  tower  nearly  190  ft.  high), 
t  hospital  for  invalids,  amber  and  other  manufactures,  and  an  active  general  trade. 
Pop.  '75,  J8,356.— At  the  mouth  of  the  river,  lies  Stolpmttude  ^op.  1118),  the  port  of 
Stolp,  which  carries  on  some  ship-building  and  commerce.  * 

.  STOMACH.  The  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  human  stomach  is  treated  in  the 
article  Diqebtion,  am,te.  This  organ,  the  most  important  for  the  preparation  of  the 
nutriment  of  the  body,  varies  greatly  in  different  animals.  Some  of  the  protozoa,  as 
hifusoria,  may  be  said  to  be  all  stomach,  as  they  are,  some  of  them,  nothing  but 
contractile  sacs  for  the  reception  of  alimentary  matter  which  is  contained  in  the  water 
they  inhabit.  Another  view  may  be  taken,  which  is  that  these  very  low  animals 
have  no  stomachs,  and  that  all  the  disestion  they  perform  is  a  tissue  as.<iimilation  of 
organic  and  mineral  matter.  They  are,  iiowever,  generally  spoken  of  as  liaving  stomachs. 
In  the  coelenterata  there  is  considerable  diversity  in  the  structure  and  relations  of  the 
stomach  to  the  other  parts,  and  yet  a  remarkable  unity  of  plan,  which  bheld  by  some  to 
1^  evidence  of  progressive  development;  but  the  existence  of  a  plan  having  perfect 
analogies  may  not  be  regarded  as  more  than  the  evidence  of  order;  and  tUis  is  as  con- 
sistent with  the  belief  that  an  organism  commenced  its  zoological  life  in  much  the  same 
condition  in  which  we  find  it,  as  with  tlie  hypothesis  that  it  has  been  the  subject  of  a  con- 
Rtant  change  of  type.  In  the  hydrozoa  the  stomach  cavity  and  body  cavity  are  one. 
In  actinozoa,  that  which  answers  to  the  stomach  is  a  wide  tube  which  empties  into  the 
body  cavity;  bnt  the  body  cavity  acts  as  a  stomach  also;  and  in  fact  what  is  usuaUy 
regarded  as  a  stomach  is  probably  no  more  than  an  oesophagus  or  gullet.     There  i» 
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8  tendency  in  nctinozoa  to  t))c  fonnation  of  special  organs,  which  means  that  there 
M  more  Bpecialization  of  organs.  In  the  ecninodennata,  the  sub-kingdom  which 
includes  the  sea-urchins,  star-flshes,  etc.,  there  is  a  higher  organization  generally, 
as  is  seen  in  the  radiate  nervous  system,  and  in  these  animals  we  find  a  stomach  and 
an  intestinal  canal  having  no  communication  with  the  bodv  cavity.  In  the  star-lishes 
tite  stomach  occupies  the  whole  central  part  of  the  body.  From  it  two  long,  tapering, 
ramitled  cseca  are  given,  off  opposite  the  commencement  of  each  ray,  and  are  diis- 
f:r!buted  through  it  in  a  central  line,  so  that  there  are  teu  pairs  of  ceecul  appendages. 
In  addition  to  these  the  stomach  is  provided  with  small,  short  ceeca  between  the  large 
trunks  in  tlie  rays.  In  the  sub-kingdom  annulosa  the  form  of  tlie  digestive  apparatus 
exhibits  much  variety.  In  some  orders,  as  tcmaida,  comprising  the  tape-worms,  there  is 
no  stomach,  nor  even  mouth  proper.  In  the  order  trematcda  there  is  a  mouth  and  an 
alimentary  canal,  and  consequently  an  airangement  which  answers  for  a  stomach,  but 
there  is  only  one  aperture  for  the  entrance  of  food  and  expulsion  of  feces.  la  the 
second  division  of  annulosa,  viz.,  in  nematelmia,  there  are  m  the  first  ordei*  aeantho- 
etphala,  internal  parasites  without  mouth  or  alimentary  canal,  but  with  proboscis  and 
suctorial  apparatus.  In  the  next  order  gordiaeem,  comprising  animals  which  during  a 
portion  of  their  existence  are  parasitic  insects,  there  is  sometimes  an  imperfectly  developed 
digestive  apparatus,  or  none.  In  the  next  order,  netnatoda,  including  the  lumbricroid 
worms  which  infest  the  alimentary  canal  of  mammals,  there  are  well-developed 
digestive  organs  suspended  freely  in  a  body  cavity,  and  provided  with  a  mouth  and 
excretory  orifice.  In  the  sub-class  rotifera  (wheel  animalcules)  there  is  a  complex 
organization  with  a  ganglionic  nervous  system.  The  stomach  is  large  and  well 
developed,  but  there  are  no  organs  of  blood  circulation  or  of  respiration,  although 
there  is  a  corpusculated  fluid  in  the  body  cavity.  Among  the  unneltdes  the  common 
leech  has  an  extensive  digestive  apparatus,  the  stomach  not  only  being  large  and  run- 
ning nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  body,  but  provided  with  eleven  capacious  caeca. 

In  the  cruEtncpans,  particularly  the  lobster,  the  digestive  organs  are  elaborate. 
The  apparatus  for  mastication  is  efficient,  and  the  mouth  opens  by  a  very  short  narrow 
gullet  into  a  capacious  stomach  in  which  there  are  a  great  number  of  very  minute  teeth, 
and  in  addition  tliree  very  large  calcareous  teeth  situated  near  the  pyloric  orifice.  A 
number  of  strong,  calcareous  bones,  longitudinal  in  direction,  support  the  membranous 
portion  of  the  stomach,  and  form  a  basis  for  the  support  of  the  large  teeth.  The  entire 
organ  is  covered  externally  with  a  layer  of  muscles  of  great  power.  Two  of  the  large 
teeth  resemble  the  molars  of  an  elephant,  and  they  have  a  sort  of  rotaiy  molar 
motion.  Between  them  is  the  third  large  tooth,-  which  has  a  rounded  surfnce,  and 
assists  in  mastication  by  constantly  pushing  the  food  between  the  molars.  The  whole  of 
tliis  apparatus  is  called  "  the  lady  in  the  lobster."  Some  insects  have  even  more  elabo- 
rate stomachs  than  crustaceans.  The  locust  has  a  marvelous  masticating  and  digest- 
Ing  organism.  See  Locust  and  Grasshopper,  General  Anatomy,  vol.  IX.  p.  128. 
They  seem  to  be  furnished  with  all  possible  accessories  for  the  trituration  and  solution 
of  the  coarse  food  upon  which  they  live.  The  coleoptera  are,  as  an  order,  perhaps 
possessed  of  more  powerful  digestive  apparatus  than  the  orthopfera,  some  of  tlie  beetles 
almost  equaling  the  acrididae.  They  have  a  crop,  a  gizzard,  and  a  chylific  stomach,  and 
are  enormous  eaters,  as  every  housekeeper  knows  who  has  hi-jd  experience  with  croton 
bugs  and  cockroaches,  and  every  farmer  who  has  defended  his  potato  crop  against  the 
ravages  of  the  Colorado  beetle.  (See  Potato  Bug.)  The  crop  and  stomach  of  the 
honey-bee  is  a  marvelous  piece  of  mechanism.  The  cesophagns  dilates  into  a  large  crop, 
the  honey-collcctlng  bag,  which  is  capable  of  being  dilated  by  muscular  action  so  as  to 
exhaust  the  nectar  from  flowers.  The  true  stomach  is  connected  with  the  crop  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  It  commences  by  a  small  tube,  which  can  be  inserted  into  Ihe 
crop  or  withdrawn  from  it.  When  inserted  it  is  doubled  upon  itself,  forming  a  shut 
•valve  through  which  the  honey  cannot  pass.  The  bee  feeds  itself  at  will  by  withdraw- 
ing the  tubular  portion  of  the  true  stomach,  when  the  contents  of  the  crop  arc  permitted 
to  pass  into  it.  In  the  mollusca  the  stomach  and  alimentary  canal  are  often  simple  in 
structure,  but  efficient;  for  digestive  fluids  are  furnished  in  great  abundance.  The 
rapid  growth  of  the  oyster  is  evidence  of  its  power  of  digestion  and  assimilation.  In 
some  of  the  gasteropod  mollusks  the  stomach  is  more  complex,  being  often  provided 
•with  cartilaginous  or  calcareous  plates  for  the  trituration  of  food.  Distinct  salivai^y 
glands  are  usually  present,  and  the  liver  is  well  developed.  The  cejphalopod  mollusks, 
as  the  cuttle  fishes  and  octopus,  have  enormously  efficient  digestive  apparatus.  See 
Cbphalopoua,  ant«. 

In  fishes  the  stomach  is  usually  long  and  tapering,  but  the  whole  alimentary  canal  ia 
frequently  shorter  than  the  flsh.  Their  food  is  chiefly  animal,  and  easy  of  digestion. 
In  the  iMtntchians  we  flrst  meet  with  a  structure  of  the  mucous  ooat  of  the  stomach 
bearing  a  resemblance  to  that  of  mammals.  The  stomach  of  the  toad  has  gastric  follicles 
which  secrete  a  gastric  fluid  having  properties  like  that  secreted  by  the  stomnciis  of 
higher  animals,  and  the  intestines  present  a  beautiful  arrangement  of  the  capillary  blood' 
vessels.  The  ophidian  reptiles  have  large  and  distensible  stomachs  for  the  reception  of 
tlieir  prey,  but  their  digestion  is  slug^sb.  In  the  chelonians  there  is  a  great  advance. 
The  gastric  cells  are  largo,  and  are  freely  traversed  by  capillary  blood-veosels.  In  birds 
there  is  considerable  variety  in  the  form  and  extent  of  the  stomach  and  alimentary  canal; 
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dependiog  upon  their  habits.  Bee  Birdb,  ante.  In  mammals  there  is  more  variety  tbiua 
in  birds,  as  their  structure  and  habits  are  more  variable.  Carnivorous  animals  require  • 
mucli  less  complicated  digesting  apparatus  than  omnivorous  or  herbivorous.  Bee  Xtniii- 
KAKTIA,  ante.  The  great  ant-eater  has,  however,  an  apparatus  in  many  respects  resembling 
that  of  a  common  fowl,  while  the  blood-suckiog  bat  {desmoduii)  has  a  stomach  whose 
capacity  has  more  relations  to  its  office  of  receiver  than  of  digester,  the  pyloric  end, 
where  digestion  is  performed  in  this  case,  being  very  small,  but  sufficient  for  (he  disposal 
of  tlie  easily  digested  food.  The  cardiac  portion  is  enormously  eloufated  above  the 
entrance  of  oesophagus,  forming  an  elongated  caicum  in  contact  at  its  nirther  end  with 
the  spleen.  There  is  considerablo  variety  in  the  digestive  apparatus  of  the  qundrumana. 
The  iemnopit/i^cus  enieliui,  or  sacred  monkey  of  India,  has  an  enormous  stomach.  A 
full-gi'own  female  of  this  species,  examined  by  prof.  Owen,  had  a  stomach  which,  when 
distended  and  dried,  measured  8  ft.  7  in.  along  the  greater  curvature,  and  1  ft.  along  the 
lesser.  Its  greatest  circumference  was  1  ft.,  and  its  least,  about  2  in.  above  the  pyloric 
orifice,  was  3|  in.  Prof,  Owen  says  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  three  divi- 
sions: a  cardiac  pouch,  a  middle,  sacculated  portion,  and  a  narrow,  elongated  canal, 
sacculated  at  its  commencement  and  simple  near  its  termination,  which  portion  be  con- 
siders to  be  the  digesting  portion  of  the  organ.  In  the  genus  eereopMeciu,  which  was 
formerly  tanked  with  tetriTiopitheeue,  the  stomach  has  the  usual  simple  construction, 
resembling  that  of  most  quodrumana  and  of  man.  It  is  generally  thought  that  this 
enlarged  stomach  is  not  because  of  the  vegetable-eating  habits  of  the  entelliis,  but  as  aji 
offset  to  its  want  of  cheek  pouches,  which  other  monkeys  have,  for  the  purpose  of  tem' 
porarily  stowing  away  food. 

.  8T0XACH,  DISEASES  of.  In  the  discussion  of  the  diflcnses  of  any  organ,  it  la  cnstagat- 
ary  to  begin  with  the  consideration  of  its  inflammation.  In  the  stomach,  however,  acute 
gaetritu,  or  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  that  organ,  is  so  rare  adieeaee, 
except  as  a  result  of  the  administration  of  an  irritant  poison,  that  it  might  almo?'.  pass 
unnoticed.  Thus  Louis  states  that  during  six  years'  experience  at  La  Cliorite  (one  of 
tlie  leading  Parisian  hospitals),  in  which  he  made  notes  of  6,000  cases  of  disease,  and  500 
dissections,  he  did  not  meet  with  a  single  case  of  fatal  idiopathic  (or  EpontimcouB) gastri- 
tis. The  simple  fact,  however,  that  this  disease  is  almost  always. the  result  of  poison, 
gives  it  a  special  interest,  and  renders  it  especially  necessary  thiit  the  physiciun  should 
ue-so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  symptoms,  as  to  be  able  with  certainty  to  detect  it, 
and  thus  to  be  led  to  investigate  !ts  cause. 

The  symptoms  whidi  indicate  that  an  irritant  poison  has  been  received  into  the 
'stomarb,  are  a  gradually  inci^asing  sensation  of  uneasiness  or  heat,  which  shortly 
assumes  an  acute  burning  character  m  the  epigastric  region.  This  pain  is  accompanied 
with  vomiting,  which  becomes  increasingly  frequent  as  the  pain  tiugmcnta,  and  often 
with  hiccup.  There  is  usually  extreme  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  the  patient  bends 
his  body  forward  to  relax  the  muscular  tension.  During  the  accession  of  these  symp- 
toms, there  is  a  marked  degree  of  excitement,  as  indicated  by  the  acceleration  of  the 
.pulse  and  breathing,  and  the  beat  of  the  skin.  This  condition  is,  however,  soon 
exchanged  for  one  of  prostration.  The  skin  becomes  cold  and  clammy,  the  pulse 
thready  and  feeble,  and  the  breathing  catching  and  intei'mittent;  until  finally,  after  a 
variable  period  of  exhaustion,  the  patient  sinks,  usually  retaining  his  mental  raculties  to 
the  last.  Although  the  adgve-described  symptoms  are  always  more  or  less  present,  eaoh 
irritant  poison  occasions  some  special  symptom,  and  some  characteristic  lesion;  and  the 
period  at  which  death  ensues  varies  for  different  poisons.  Hence,  quite  apart  from  the 
results  of  analysis,  a  fair  conjecture  can  usually  be  made  a*  to  the  individual  poison 
which  has  lieen  administered. 

'8ub-acute  gastritis  is  by  no  means  a  rare  affection,  and  its  occurs  in  two  distinct 
forms — "  one  in  which  the  malady  is  caused  by  a  constitutional  state,  the  effects  of 
which  are  shown  in  a  variety  of  other  organs,  as  well  as  in  the  stomach ;  another  in 
which  it  is  due  to  causes  connecte'd  chiefly  or  exclusively  with  this  organ,  which  is  sub- 
mitted to  an  irritative  process  somewhat  analogous  to  that  tjrpifled  bv  the  gastritis  of 
irritant  poisoning.  "i—Brinton,  On  DiuoM*  vf  the  Stomach,  1859,  p.  101.  _  The  first  of 
these  forms  is  well  illustrated  in  certain  cases  of  scarlatina,  in  which,  if  death  takes 
place  between  the  third  and  seventh  day  of  the  disease,  distinct  marks  of  inflammation 
are  seen  in  tlie  stomach.  The  other  variety,  which  is  often  of  a  chronic  form,  is  best 
aeen  in  cases  of  delirium  tremens;  the  affection  being  sub-ocule  or  chronic,  accoitling 
as  it  has  been  produced  by  a  single  prolonged  debauch,  or  by  a  protracti'd  liabit  of 
drinking  spirits;  the  patient's  final  malady  being  induced  by  a  deficiencv  of  food,  or  the 
want  of  the  ordinary  stimulant.  Purely  chronic  inflamation  may  be  induced  by  variocm 
isaiises,  of  which  the  most  common  are  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  dnnUs,  habitual  excess  in 
eating,  the  eating  of  indigestible  food,  and  the  excessive  use  of  irritating  medicines. 

The  treatment  of  gastritis  varies  so  much  with  each  individual  case,  that  we  shall 
only  lay  down  a  few  general  principles.  The  first  point  is  the  removal  of  the  cause:  to 
tie  attempted  in  cases  of  irritant  poisoning,  eitlier  by  the  removal  of  the  poison  (by  Uie 
stomach-pump  or  emetics,  as.  for  example,  sulphate  of  zinc),  or  by  its  neutmlization  by 
means  of  an  antidote.  In  very  severe  cases,  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  epigastrium; 
but  counter-irritants,  such  as  turpentine  on  a  hot  moist  flannel,  or  mustard-poultices,  are 
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generally  of  taore  scrrvice.  Continuous  fomentation  with  water,  as  liot  as  caa  be  iMrne, 
often  gives  great  relief ;  while  at  the  same  time  iced  water,  or  small  lumps  of  ice  swal- 
lowed whole,  usually  relieve  the  thirst  and  mitigate  the  pain.  Enemata-  of  purgative 
ntaterials,  if  the  bowels  are  constipated,  or  of  a  sootbin^  character  (aa  thirty  drups  of 
laudanum  in  a  little  starch  or  gruel),  if  the  bowels  are  irritable,  may  bo  prescribed  with 
advantage.  When  the  stomach  begins  to  be  able  to  retain  food,  it  must  be  giveu  in  the 
form  of  a  bland  liquid,  in  small  doses,  at  distant  intervals.  Ciiroiiic  gastritis  must  be 
treated  in  much  the  same  manner  as  indigestion  (q.v.)  The  most  cascntiul  point  of 
traatment  is  the  due  regulation  of  the  diet.  , 

Vietr  of  the  utomaeh  is  tlie  most  important  of  the  idiopathic  diseases  of  that  organ, 
both  from  its  frequency,  from  tUe  facility  with  wlilch  it  may  be  detected  during  Ufe, 
from  the  fact  that  at  any  period  of  its  protracted  course  it  may  prove  suddenly  fatal,  and 
from  its  being  usually  curable.  The  first  and  most  characteristic  symptom  uf  this  disease 
is  pain,  which  Qomineuces  as  a  more  dull  feeling  of  weight  or  lightness,  then  gradually 
augments  into  a  burning  sensation,  and  at  last  assumes  a  gnawing  cliuracter,  and  occasions 
a  kind  of  sickening  depression.  This  pain  comes  on  in  from  two  to  ten  minutes  after 
the  ingestion  of  food,  and  lasts  for  an  hour  or  two;  vomiting  often  ensues,  after  which 
the  pain  ceases.  The  plaoo  of  its  most  common  appearance  and  greatest  intensitpr  is  the 
center  of  the  epigastric  region,  or  slightly  below  the  free  end  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  of 
the  sternum;  and  the  painful  spot  is  usually  of  a  circular  form,  with  a  diameter  varying 
from'^one  to  two  inches.  The  pain  in  tliis  region-  is  succeeded,  in  tlie  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  by  a  gnawing  pain  in  the  back,  ranging  iu  position  from  the  eighth  dorsal  to  the 
second  lumbar  vertebra,  and  most  commonly  lying  between  the  two  shoulder-blades. 
The  pain  in  both  the  epigastric  and  the  dorsal  region  is  almost  always  much  increased 
by  pressure:  it  is  also  specially  affected  by  certain  kinds  of  food  and  drink,  being  in- 
creased by  the  ingestion  of  hard  and  indigestible  substances,  and  lessened  by  a  bland 
tmd  pulpy  diet.  As  a  general  rule,  the  pam  is  aggravated  by  tea,  beer,  and  hot  food; 
although  exceptions  occasionally  occur.  The  next  symptom  in  this  disease  is  vomiting 
or  regurgitation,  expelling  the  food  previously  taken,  or  a  glairy  alkaline  fluid.  The 
Tomiting  usually  occurs  when  the  pain  is  most  intense,  and  is  a  danserous  symptom, 
since  it  tends  to  starve  the  patient,  and  to  increase  the  fatigue  of  an  already  weakened 
ftame.  At  this  stage  the  disease  is  sometimes  terminated  by  the  occurrence  of  perforar 
tion,  ending  in  rapidly  fatal  peritonitis;  and  if  this  accident  does  not  occur,  the  dyspep- 
tic symptoms  become  complicated  by  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach,  sometimes  so  rapid 
that  it  distends  tlie  stomach  and  adjacent  small  intestine  with  a  single  gush,  and  causes 
fainting  and  almost  immediate  death ;  but  more  commonly  occurring  asa  slow  and  inter- 
mittent drain  of  blood,  giving  rise  to  anemia.  If  death  from  the  above  causes  (inanition, 
^rforation,  or  hemorrhage)  does  not  terminate  the  disease,  the  symptoms  frequently 
subside  in  something  like  the  inverse  order  in  which  they  occurred,  and  recovery,  often 
after  many  years'  suSering,  ensues.  With  rej^rd  to  frequency  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach, 
Dr.  Brinton,  who  has  carefully  studied  this  disease,  states  that  this  lesion  may  he  de- 
tected in  (on  an  average)  5  per  cent  of  persons  dying  from  all  causes;  that  it  occurs  twice 
as  frequently  in  females  as  in  males,  and  that  it  is  specially  a  disease  of  middle  i&nd 
advancing  life — ^27  being  the  average  age  in  females,  and  42  in  males.  Nothing  is  known 
with  certainty  regarding  the  causes  of  this  disease,  except  that  advancing  age,  privation, 
mental  anxiety,  and  intemperance  so  frequently  coincide  with  it,  that  they  mtij  be 
regarded  in  some  degree  as  producing  it.  In  relation  to  treatment,  strict  attention  to 
diet  is  of  the  first  importance.  When  the  symptoms  are  urgent,  the  patient  sliould  main- 
tain the  recnmbent  position,  and  should  he  fed  on  lukewarm  milk,  thickened  with 
biscuit-powder,  given  in  doses  of  one,  or,  at  most,  two  table-spoonfuls  every  two  hours. 
Tlie  pam  is  often  relieved  by  the  application  of  a  mustard  poultice  to  the  painful  spot; 
and  benefit  is  frequently  derived  from  the  internal  administrattoo  of  bismuth  (in  doseeof 
ten  grains),  either  given  alone  or  combined  with  the  compound  kino  powder  (in  five-graim 
doses).  When  there  is  hemorrhage  small  lumps  of  ice  >may  be  swallowed ;  and  if  all 
food  is  rejected  by  vomiting,  bee^fea  Injections  must  be  thrown  into  the  lower  bowel. 
Aperients  ere  sometimes  required,  but  they  must  be  given  with  caution;  and  if  castor- 
oil  can  be  tslcen  without  increasing  the  pain  or  vomitiag,  it  is  the  meet  harmless  remec^ 
of  its  class. 

Cajieer  of  the  stomaeh  is  a  disease  of  much  interest,  from  its1]eing  obscure  in  its  symp- 
toms and  difBcult  of  detection  Ih  its  early  stage,  frequent  in  its  occurrence,  and  always 
fatal  in  its  termination.  The  typical  course  of  this  disease  is  graphically  sketched  by 
Dr.  Brinton  in  the  following  paragraph:  "  An  elderly  person  perhaps  hitherto  free  from 
dyspepsia,  begins  to  suffer  from  a  capricious,  and  soon  a  diminished  appetite;  which  is 
by  and  by  associated  with  occasional  nausea,  or  even  vomiting,  and  with  a  sense  of 
wieasiness  or  distension  of  the  stomach.  His  complexion,  alr^idy  pale  and  unwhole- 
some, next  acquires  a  muddy,  yellowish,  or  faint  greenish  hue.  His  gastric  symptoms 
BOW  increase;  oft«n  by  a  sudden  and  marked  augmentation,  which  corresponds  to  what 
is  in  other  cases  their  first  appearance.  Vomiting,  if  already  present,  becomes  more  fre- 
quent and  urgent;  local  uneasiness  deepens  int«  pain;  and  both  these  symptoms  ave 
excited  or  increased  by  taking  food.  At  a  somewhat  later  period  hemoiThage  generally 
occurs,  usually  but  scanty  in  amount,  and  therefore  depending  to  a  great  extent  on 
casual  circumstances  for  its  detection.    About  this  time,  a  tumor  often  becomes  percep- 
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tible  Dear  the  middle  of  the  epigastric  region  of  the  belly.  As  the  local  symptoms 
increase,  the  cachexia  of  the  patient  also  augments;  and  is  evidenced  not  only  by  the 
color  already  mentioned,  but  also  by  debility  and  emaciation;  and  at  last  by  prostration, 
'Which  ends  in  anasarca,  delirium,  and  death." — Op  dt.,  p.  335.  From  the  records  of 
600  cases,  Dr.  Brinton  finds  that  most  deaths  occur  I>etween  the  ages  of  60  and  60  years. 
The  form  of  cancer  which  most  frequently  attacks  the  stomach  is  the  scirrhus  or  hajti 
cancer.  Out  of  180  cases,  scirrhus  occurred  in  180  (or  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  whole), 
medullary  or  enceplmloid  cancer  in  S3,  colloid  In  17,  melanotic  depo.sit  in  8,  and  villous 
ctmcer  in  1.  lu  the  treatment  of  this  formidable  disease,  more  good  is  done  by  careful 
attention  to  the  diet  than  by  any  medicine.  Good  milk  or  strong  beef-tea  thickened 
with  biscuit-powder  rany  be  given  in  the  same  manner  as  recommended  in  ulcer;  and 
milk  mixed  with  a  little  old  Jamaica  rum  will  sometimes  stay  on  the  stomach  when 
everything  else  is  vomited.  If  there  be  pain,  opiates  must  be  given,  and  they  may  b« 
prescribed  cither  in  the  ordinary  way,  or  as  enemata,  the  latter  living  the  advantage  of 
not  inducing  constipation. 

Uematemegis,  or  vomiting  of  blood,  must  be  looked  upon  rather  as  a 'symptom 
than  It  disease.  Thus,  it  may  occur  by  the  ulcerative  destniction  of  the  walls  of  a  com- 
paratively large  blood-vessel,  as  iu  gastric  ulcer  and  in  cancer;  but  it  generally  is  of  the 
kind  termed  capillary.  The  latter  kind  of  hemorrhage  happens  under  various  circum- 
stances, of  which  the  following  are  the  principal:  1.  The  bleeding  may  bo  idiopathic, 
or  unaccompanied  by  any  structural  change.  This  variety  is  extremely  rare.  8.  It'may 
take  the  place  of  some  habitual  hemorrhage,  or,  in  other  words,  be  vicarious.  Tlius  it 
frequently  takes  the  place  of  the  menstrual  discharge.  8.  It  is  often  a  consequence  of 
disease  or  injury  of  the  stomach;  for  example,  it  frequently  occurs  after  the  ingestion  of 
strongly  irritant  poisons,  or  even  an  immoderate  dose  of  alcohol  into  the  stomach.  4.  It 
may  be  a  consequence  of  disease  in  adjacent  viscera,  occasioning  an  overloading  of  the 
veins  of  the  stomach;  thus  it  is  frequently  caused  by  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and 
occurs  in  those  states  of  the  liver  in  which  there  is  obstruction  of  the  portal  circulation; 
and  under  this  category  we  must  place  the  gastric  hemorrhage  which  not  unfrequently 
occurs  in  the  advanced  periods  of  pregnancy,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  exerted  by 
the  enlarged  uterus  on  the  venous  circulation  of  the  abdomen.  5.  It  may  result  from 
changes  in  the  composition  of  the  blood,  such  as  occur  in  scurvy,  purpura,  and  yellow 
fever.  The  treatment  must  be  directed  against  the  disease  on  which  the  hemorrhaga 
depends,  mther  than  against  the  mere  symptom;  but  from  whatever  cause  it  arises,  if  it 
is  proceeding  to  a  dangerous  extent,  the  patient  should  he  kept  perfectly  quiet  in  bed, 
and  should  swallow  small  pieces  of  ice.  Hot  applications  may  also  be  applied  to  the 
extremities,  with  the  view  of  directing  the  blood  to  those  parts.  The  medicines  most 
likely  to  be  of  service  are  acetate  of  lead,  gallic  acid,  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  oil  of 
turpentine;  but  they  should  only  be  given  on  medical  authoritv. 

Some  of  the  other  affections  of  the  stomach  are  discussed  in  special  articles.  See 
Cabdialqia,  Indioebtion',  Sarcina.  etc. 

STOMACH-PUMP,  an  instrument  used  to  remove  poisons  from  the  stomach,  to  feed 
persons  who  attempt  to  starve  themselves,  etc.  It  is  a  syringe  with  a  flexible  tube, 
inserted  into  the  stomach  through  the  oesophagus,  and  by  wtTich  fluid  is  injected  or 
removed. 

8T01IAP0DA  (Gr.  mouth-footed),  an  order  of  malacostracons  crustaceans,  to  which 
•;ti»IWi&i,  glass-crabs,  etc.,  belong.  All  of  them  are  marine.  They  are  most  abundant 
in  tropical  seas,  but  some  are  found  in  those  of  temperate  parts  of  the  world.  They 
have  seven  or  eight  pair  of  legs,  mostly  near  the  mouth.  The  g^lls  are  external,  adher- 
ing  to  the  appendages  beneath  the  abdomen,  wbidi  is  elongated,  and  terminates  in  an 
extended  tail-fln.  The  rings  which  bear  the  eyes  and  the  nntennse  are  not  confounded 
with  the  rest  of  the  head,  as  in  the  deeapoda,  but  are  more  distinct.  The  carapace  often 
leaves  the  latter  rings  of  the  thorax  exposed.  The  heart  is  very  different  from  that  of 
the  deeapoda,  assuming  the  form  of  a  long  cylindrical  vessel,  which  extends  through- 
out the  length  of  the  abdomen. — The  stomapoda  inhabit  deep  parts  of  the  sea,  many  of 
them  living  at  the  bottom,  while  some,  as  glass-crabe,  are  found  floating  at  the  surface. 

BTO'MATA  (Or.  months),  are  minute  openings  in  the  epidermis  of  leaves  and  other 
'green  parts  of  plants  exposed  to  the  air,  communlciying  with  intercellular  spaces. 
Their  existence  was  first  noticed  by  Grew,  who  described  them  in  his  Anatomy  of  Ptanti 
in  16S3.  They  are  generally  formed  by  two  semilunar  cells,  which  are  as  lips  to  the 
orifice,  and  are  filled  with  green  matter;  but  sometimes  the  cells  arranged  around  them 
are  more  numerous.  They|are  generally  of  an  elliptical  form,  but  sometimes  circular,  and 
sometimes  quadrangular.  These  differences  are  very  characteristic  of  particular  species, 
genera,  or  orders  of  plants.  In  a  moist  state  of  the  atmosphere,  they  are  open;  but 
when  it  becomes  dry  they  are  closed,  or  nearly  so.  It  appears  that  they  are  organs  of 
transpiration,  and  that  their  opening  and  closing  according  to  the  moisture  or  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere  regulates  it  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the  plant.  They 
do  not  appear  in  any  part  of  the  plant  covered  by  the  soil,  nor  in  submerged  leaves,  nor 
6n  the  lower  sides  of  floating  leaves.  Succulent  plants  have  very  few  of  them;  so  that 
these  plants  retain  for  a  long  time  the  moisture  which  they  have  imbibed,  and  are  thus 
adapted  for  living  in  a  dry  atmosphere.    Btomata  are  generally  more  abundant  on  tike 
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under  side  of  leaves;  but  in  leaves  which  grow  vertically,  they  are  often  almost  equally 
numerous  on  both  sides.  In  general  they  are  irregularly  placed;  but  in  grasses  and  many 
otlier  endogenous  plants  with  parallel-veiued  leaves,  they  are  in  regmar  rows;  and  in 
some  other  plants  they  occur  in  little  groups.  The  number  in  a  square  inch  varies  from 
SOU  in  the  mistletoe,  to  almost  450,000  in  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  of  aolanum  mnc- 
ium. — Utomata  are  not  found  in  mosses,  lichens,  algee,  and  fungi;  but  they  exist  in 
some  of  the  hepatiea,  in  marcKarUia,  in  which  their  structure  is  more  ^complex  than 
in  the  higher  plants;  each  of  them  consisting  of  a  kind  of  shaft,  composed  of  four  or 
five  rings  placed  one  upon  the  other,  every  ring  made  up  of  four  or  five  cells,  and  the 
lowest  ring  apparently  regulating  the  aperture  by  the  contraction  or  expansion  of  the 
cells  which  form  it. 

STOITE,  a  weight  in  use  throughout  the  n.w.  and  central  countries  of  Europe,  but 
varying  much  in  diifereut  countries.  It  is  chiefly  employed  on  the  continent  for  weigh- 
ing wool,  hemp,  flax,  and  feathers,  the  flax-stone  containing  twice  as  many  pounds  as 
the  one  used  for  wool  and  feathers.  In  all  the  principal  commercial  states  of  Germany, 
the  stone  (of  flax)  is  the  J  of  a  cwt.  (centner  =  100  or  112  lbs.).  I.e.,  80  lbs.,  in  Prussia 
and  the  ZoUverein,  Hamburg,  Iitlbeck,  and  Bremen;  22  lbs.  in  Austria,  etc. ;  in  Britain 
it  is  the  i  of  a  cwt.,  or  14  lbs. ;  while  in  Sweden  it  is  equivalent  to  82  lbs.  In  Great 
Britain,  though  the  stone  of  14  lbs.  is  the  only  legal  imperial  weight  of  the  kind,  stones 
of  other  values  are  in  regular  use,  as  a  stone  of  24  lbs.  for  woo^  and  one  of  8  lbs.  tor 
butcher-meat. 

STOHZ.    See  Calcui.i;b  and  LiTHOTOMT. 

STOKE  is  used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes— for  biulding,  paving,  millstones, 
grindstones,  honestones,  ornamental  purposes,  etc.  Besides  what  is  said  under  special 
headings  (see  Btjildino  Stone,  Qttabiiy,  Mill,  Grindstones,  Honeb,  Marble,  Gbait- 
ITB,  Slate,  etc.V  tlie  following  general  remarks  may  be  added  here.  The  desirable 
properties  in  a  building-stone  are,  that  it  should  l)e  compact,  insoluble  in  water,  not 
easilv  altered  by  the  atmosphere,  and  not  liable  to  take  on  a  vegetable  coating.  These 
qualities  depend  upon  its  chemical  composition  and  on  its  mechanical  structure.  Build- 
ing stones  may  be  divided  into  three  classes — siliceous,  calcareous,  and  composite.  Sili" 
ceous  stones  (including  granite,  porphyry,  gneiss,  greenstone,  basalt,  sandstone,  slate, 
serpentine,  etc.,  and  containing  from  46  to  99  per  cent  of  silica)  are,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  most  durable  for  building.  Their  durability  is  affected  by  certain  of  their  ingre- 
dients, as  by  the  felspar  in  granite,  and  salts  of  iron  in  sandstone.  Calcarous  stones  (sim> 
pie  limestone,  travertin,  marble,  etc.),  are  slightly  soluble  in  pure  water,  and  more  so 
in  carbonic  acid  water;  they  are  liable  to  splinter  by  water  freezing  in  their  pores,  are 
acted  on  by  acid  gases  (e.g.,  the  sulphurous  acid  gas  produced  by  tlie  combustion  of 
most  kinds  of  coal),  and  are  somewhat  liable  to  be  stained  by  minute  plants.  Still,  some 
of  them  are  lasting  enough  in  a  country  atmosphere.  The  failure  of  the  magnesian  lime- 
stone selected  for  the  British  houses  of  parliament  is  a  good  instance  of  a  stone  lasting  for 
centuries  in  a  country  church,  and  yet  quite  unable  to  withstand  the  wasting  action  of  the 
atmosphere  of  a  great  city.  Composite  stones,  in  which  neither  the  silica  nor  the  lime 
greatly  predominates,  ore  unimportant. 

The  most  exhaustive  account  of  the  building  stones  of  the  British  islands  Is  given  in 
the  parliamentary  blue  liook  embodying  the  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to 
select  a  stone  for  the  houses  of  parliament,  published  in  1889.  Much  scientific  informa- 
tion regarding  all  kinds  of  stone  will  lie  found  in  the  catalogue  of  the  rock  specimens 
of  the  museum  of  practical  geology,  London. 

STOKE,  a  CO.  in  n.  Arkansas,  drained  by  the  White  and  Little  Red  rivers;  ])op. 
*80,  5,089 — 105  colored.  The  surface  is  uneven.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal 
productions  are  com,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  live  stock.     Co.  seat.  Mountain  View, 

STONE,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  Missouri,  adjoining  Arkansas,  drained  by  the  James  and 
White  rivers,  aud  traversed  by  the  Chicago  and  Pacific  railroad;  about  500  sq.m. ;  pop. 
'80,  4,429 — 4,419  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  heavily  timbered.  The 
soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  corn,  wheat,  tobacco,  wool,  and  cattle. 
Iron  and  coal  are  found.    Co.  seat.  Galena. 

STOHE.  a  market  t.  of  Stafford,  stands  7  m.  n.n.w.  of  the  town  of  that  name,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Trent.  Sboemaking,  tanning,  malting,  and  brickmaking  are  the  chief 
branches  of  industry.  Near  the  church  are  some  remains  of  an  Augustiuian  monastery. 
Pop.  '71,  8,732. 

STOKE,  Artificial.  Artificial  stone,  properly  speaking,  would  include  burned  clay 
wares  used  for  building  purposes,  as  bricks,  lerra-cotta  (q.v.),  etc.,  us  well  as  the  various 
cements.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  here  to  a  description  of  the  silicious  artificial  stone 
produced  by  the  cementing  properties  of  soluble  alkaline  silicates  on  sand,  which  has 
excited  a  great  deal  of  attention  within  the  last  80  years.  So  far  back  as  1835,  prof.  J. 
N.  iron  Fuchs  of  Munich  published  a  paper  on  various  applications  of  these  silicates, 
and  so  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  industry.  To  M.  Euhlmann  of  Lille,  however,  is 
mainly  due  the  merit  of  working  out  tlie  practical  application  of  the  soluble  silicate  of 
potash  or  soda  to  the  manufacture  of  hydraulic  lime,  cement,  and  especially  to  artificial 
stones.    Mr.  Frederick  Bansome  of  Ipswich  has  also  done  greet  service  by  his  success- 
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ful  exertions  in  producing  an  artificial  stone  from  the  Bame  substances.  The  proces, 
tB  at  tii-st  practiced  by  Mr.  Ransome,  consisted  in  mlx{n<r  the  gelatinous  silicate  of  soda 
vrith  Band  hnd  a  little  powdered  glass  and  clay,  in  the  proportions  of  sand,  10  parts; 
gluss,  1  part;  clay.  1  part;  and  silicate  of  soda,  1  part.  These  ingredients  were  thor- 
oughly incorporated  in  a  pug-mUI,  and  brought  to  the  consistency  of  putty.  The  plmtic 
nature  of  the  substunce  at  this  stage  allows  it  to  be  molded  \7ith  ease  into  an  endless  variety 
Of  forms,  even  Of  an  elaborately  ornamental  kind.  After  leaving  the  molds,  tlie  objects 
ore  dried  in  close  ovens,  and  then  removed  to  kilns,  virhere  they  are  flred  at  a  gradually 
hicfeaslng  temperature,  which  finally  reaches  a  red  heat.  In  the  kiln,  the  goods  are 
bedded  up  in  dry  sand,  to  prevent  any  of  the  twistin»  or  loss  of  shape  which  so  com- 
monly disfigures  large  objects  in  baked  clay.  When  the  firing  is  completed,  the  mateiiai 
is  in  the  state  of  a  semi-vitrtfled  mass,  with  the  appearance,  properties,  and  composition 
•f  a  fine  sandstone. 

A  htter  patent  of  Mr.  Ransomc's  coneiats  in  producing  a  hard  and  durable  material 
altogether  without  baking,  by  effecting  a  double  decomposition  with  the  silicate  of  soda 
snd  the  chloride  of  calcium.  Such  mateiials  as  sand,  chalk,  or  other  miuerala  are  inti- 
mately mixed  with  a  proper  quantity  of  a  solution  of  silicate  of  soda,  tliis  being  secured,  as 
before,  by  the  operations  of  a  pug-mill.  In  this  plastic  condition,  tjhey  are  molded  inM 
any  required  form,  after  which  they  are  saturated  with  a  solution  of  chloride^  of  eal- 
«ium.  The  silica  combining  with  the  calcium  forms  at  once  an  insoluble  silicate  at 
Ume,  which  cements  into  a  firm  mass  all  the  particles  of  sand,  lime,  eta,  used  ua  the 
composition.  The  chlorine,  on  the  other  hand,  combines  writh  the  soda  to  form  com- 
mon salt  (chloride  of  sodium),  which  can  be  readily  removed  by  washing. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  difflculty  experienced  In  Temovln!;  all  traces  of  chloride  of  tad- 
cinTu  from  artificial  stone  made  by  this  last  process,  Mr.  Ransome  in  1878  succeeded  in 
making  n  very  compact  stone  by  mixing  lime  and  a  natural  soluble  silica  found  in  a  nx^ 
forming  a  stratum  of  the  loWer  chalk  in  Surrey  with  sand  and  silicate  of  soda.  In  prxax 
of  strength  this  material  excels  Portland  stone,  not  tR«aking  so  readily  by  a  gi«e» 
transverse  strain.  . 

The  objects  into  which  artificial  stone  is  mannfacturefl  are  veiy  miscellaneous;  wh«t^ 
ever,  in  fact,  is  made  of  real  stone  can  also  be  formed  in  the  artificial.  Ahiong  the  nxiiK 
prominent  applications  of  it,  we  may  notice  grindstones,  millstones,  tombstones,  moBM- 
Bients,  chimney-pieces,  balustrades,  fountains,  vases,  and  statuary. 

STONE,  Amasa,  Jr.,  b.  Mass.,  1818;  early  engaged  in  the  building  of  milroadsftnd 
Inidges;  superintendent  of  the  New  Haven,  Hartford  and  Springfield  railroad,  1845;  one 
of  the  contractors  for  building  the  Cleveland  and  Columbus,  and  the  Cleveland,  Paines- 
Tille  aud  Ashtabuhi  railroad.  Ho  1ms  made  improvements  in  the  machinery  aoA 
Construction  of  railroads,  and  has  built  car-factories  and  rolling-mills  at  the  wesL 
Idr.  Stone,  who  resides  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  recently  made  a  donation  of  $500,000  to  the 
Western  lieserve  college  at  Hudson,  Ohio,  if  removed  to  Cleveland,  It  is  to  be  removed, 
and  to  be  called  Western  Reserve  university. 

STONE.  Andrew  Leetk,  b.d.,  b.  donn.,  1818;  graduated  "at  Tale  college,  1887; 
professor  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution  in  New  Yorifor  three  years,  and  also  stud(e4 
theology;  was  for  a  time  connected  with  the  American  Sandny-school  union;  ordaineA 
pastor  of  the  South  church  (Congregational),  Middletown,  Conn.,  1844;  pastor  of  Park 
Street  church,  Boston,  1849-63;  was  settled,  1865,  in  San  Francisco, Cal.  He  has  published 
Bertiee  the  Hnd  of  Lining,  and  various  discourses.  In  Boston  he  was  noted  as  a  pulpk 
Atatcrr,  and  had  had  much  influence  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

STONE,  CB:ARi,Ba  P.,  b.  Greenfield,  Mass.,  1826;  graduate  of  West  Point,  1845;  assis 
tKnt  professor  of  etbics,  1845-46.  He  served  in  all  the  battles  of  the  Mexican  war  ftom 
Vera  Cruz  to  the  capitulation  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  In  1851  he  was  assigned  to  tttn 
Pacific  coast  as  chief  of  ordnance,  and  superintended  the  building  of  the  arsenal  Sft 
BenicU.  He  left  the  army  in  1836;  was  a  banker  in  San  Francisco  in  1856-57.  He 
explored  Sonora  and  Lower  California  in  the  service  of  the  Mexican  government.  In 
11801,  under  gen.  Scott,  he  organized  and  drilled  the  militia  of  the  district  for  the  defense 
of  Washington.  With  the  Tank  0f  col.  of  the  4th  infantry  and  brig.gen.  of  volunteers  be 
fought  under  gen.  Patterson  on  the  Shenandoah;  also  engaged  on  the  upper  Potomac 
In  1803  he  wns  detained  for  a  few  mouths  in  fort  Lafayette,  in  consequence  of  some 
Reports  to  his  disadvantage.  In  1863  he  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson,  and' 
■trved  soon  after  as  chief  of  staff  to  gen.  Banks.  After  having  been  engaged  in  all  th« 
battles  of  the  Louisiana  campaign  and  commandmg  a  brigade  in  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
■lac,  be  was  mustered  out  of  tlie  volunteer  service,  1863,  and  in  1864  resisted  his  conunis- 
lion  in  the  regular  army.  He  accepited  the  position  of  brig.gen.  and  chief  of  staft  in  ttie 
tervice  of  the  khedivo  of  Egypt  in  1870. 

BTONE,  TtoRATio,  aht.  1810-75;  b.  New  England;  received  a  classical  edneatioh: 
(tttcHed  medicine  and  practiced  in  New  York;  turned  his  attention  to  art;  became  « 
sculptor  and  settled  In  Washington,  1848.  He  wrote  for  the  press  in  prose  and  vstsa. 
He  lived  in  Italy,  1856-57,  tetnmed  to  this  country,  and  on  a  second  trip  abroad  died  te 
Carrara.  His  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  statues  of  Hamilton,  Benton,  Hancock,  aaS 
Taney,  executed  by  order  df  the  U.S.  government 
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STONE,  Jambs  Ksm,  ».d.,  b.  Boston,  1840;  graduated  at  Hanwd  collese,  1S«1; 
stpd'cd  ill  Italy  and  Germany,  1861-63;  ^vas  ordHiued  in  tlio  Protestant  Episcopal 
cbwcli;  professor  of  Latin,  Kenyon  college,  Oambicr,  Oliio;  afterward  of  mathematics, 
and  became  its' president,  1887;  elected  president  of  Hobart  college,  Geneva,  N.T., 
1868.  In  1869  he  became  a  Roman  Catliolic,  and  joined  the  association  of  missionary, 
priests  of  St,  Paul,  New  York.  He  published  The  Invitation,  a  statement  of  the  rea- 
sons for  his  cliange. 

'  STONE,  John  Habkiks,  d.  1804;  b.  Md. ;  entered  the  revolutionaiy  army;  in  whieb 
be.  rose  to  be  col.  He  was  compelled  to  leave  the  service  in  1779,  in  consequence  of 
>»)unds  received  at  the  battle  of  Germantown.  He  was  afterward  a  clerk  in  th« 
state  department,  a  memlier  of  tiie  Maryland  executive  council,  and  governor  of  tho 
state,  1794-97. 

STONE,  JpHN  SEEiiir,  d.d.,  b.  Mass.,  1795;  gratuated  at  Union  college.  1828 j 
studied  in  the  General  theological  seminary,  and  was  ordained  in  the  Episcopal 
church,  1826;  rector  Christ  church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  St.  Paul's  church.  Boston, 
1882-41;  lecturer  in  Philadelphia  divinity  school;  dean  of  theological  seminary,  Camt 
bridge,  Mass.,  1869.  He  published  T?ie  Mysteriea  Opened;  The  Christian  Sabbath;  Tht 
Churek  Universal;  T7i£  Contrast;  lAfe  of  James  Minor;  lAfe  of  Bishop  Orvneold;  Th$ 
Christian  Sacraments.    His  miuistratioos  were  greatly  prized  m  succeasivo  parishes. 

STONE,  Lucy.     See  Blackwell.  Lucy  Stonb. 

STONE,  Samuel,  b.  England;  graduated  at  Cambridge,  1627;  studied  divinity;  waa 
MTsecuted  on  account  of  joining  the  Puritans,  and  emigrated  to  America,  168S.  with 
Ootton,  Hooker,  and  200  others;  was  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Hooker,  at  Newtown,  Conn., 
lOSS-47:  removed  with  him  and  bis  church  to  Hartford,  and  was  bis  successor  for  16 
jears.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  embittered  by  a  dispute  with  Mr.  Goodwin,  a 
ruling  elder,  resulting  in  a  division  of  tlie  church.  He  published  a  Discourse  on  tht 
LoffiaU  Notion  of  a  Congregational  Church,  and  left  in  MS.  a  valuable  body  of  divinity. 

STONB.  Thomas,  1748-87;  b»  Md.;  educated  by  a  private  tutor  and  studied  law 
at.  Annapolis,  Md.  After  his  admission  to  the  hax,  1764,  he  practiced  in  Frederick- 
town,  and,  Inter,  in  Charles  county.  He  was  a  member  of  the  colonial  and  contineutal 
congress,  1775-79;  warmly  supported  the  movement  for  independence,  and  served  on 
important  committees.    In  1783  he  was  again  elected  to  congress. 

STONE,  "WiixiAM  Leete,  1792-1844;  b.  N.  Y.:  a  printer  who  edited  several 
newspapers,  including  the  Albany  XktUy  Advertiser,  the  Hartford  Mirror,  and  the  New 
York  Commercial  Advertiser.  He  was  superintendent  of  the  New  York  common 
schools,  184S-44  Among  his  numerous  works  are  Ta~es  and  iScetches  (1834);  Estayson 
Social  and  Literary  Topics  (1935);  Letters  on  Anima,  Magnetism  (1837);  Life  of  Joseph.. 
Brant  (1838);  Border  War*  of  the  Bewlution  (1839);  and  Poetry  and  History  of  Wyo- 
ming (1841). 

STONE,  WrLMAM  Leete,  Jr.,  b.  New  York,  1885;  educated  at  Brown  university 
and  the  Albany  law  school.  Among  his  writings  are :  L\fe  and  Writings  of  Colontt 
WilUam  L.  Stone  (\mi);  UisUn-y  of  New  York  CWy  (1868);  and  Centennial  Sketches  (ISfje). 
He  has  been  an  editor  and  a  publisher. 

STONE,  Wii.LiAM  Oliver,  1830-75;  b.  Conn. ;  studied  painting  under  Nathaniel 
Jocelyn  in  New  fitaven,  and  settled  in  New  York  in  1851.  In  1864  he  exhibited  hla 
first  picture,  "The  Mantilla."  at  the  national  academy,  of  which  he  was  made  a  menv< 
ber  in  1859.    He  was  very  successful  as  a  portrait  painter  of  women  and  children. 

STONE-BORERS,  certain  species  of  lamelHbranchiate  moUusks  belonging  to  tha 
families  pholadida,  gaMroehanida,  mytiUdm,  venerida,  and  probably  some  others,  which 
have  the  power  of  perforating  stone.  These  animals  are  allied  only  by  class  character- 
istics, being  nil  Inmcllihriinclis.  Their  generic  characters  differ  much,  and  their  method^ 
of  excavations  into  rocks  are  various;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  majority  produce  their 
mechanical  effects  by  grinding  with  the  anterior  portions  of  their  shells.  There  are  also 
certain  worms  and  echinoids  which  bore  into  rocks. 

STONE,  BUILDING  (Buildisg-Stonb,  ante}.  The  great  merits  of  a  stone  for 
building  purposes  are  easy  working,  long  lasting,  equality  in  color  and  structure, 
strength,  and,  not  least  important,  cheapness.  Wc  have  in  this  country  almost. unlimited 
supplies  of  excellent  stone  of  every  kind;  but  we  are  not  really  a  stone-building  race  for 
two  reasons— exorbitant  freights  and  expensive  labor.  The  divisions  of  stone  from  this 
point  of  view  are  not  those  of  the  science  of  petrography,  owing  to  the  methods  of  cut- 
ting and  laying.  Stones  are  laid  in  a  wall  sometimes  roughly  just  as  found,  only  taking 
care  to  get  a  plumb  face;  this  is  rubble-work.  A^ln,  they  may  be  laid  in  lines  depend- 
ing on  the  thickness  of  the  stone,  but  with  butt-joints  unequally  distributed — coursing; 
or  the  courses  may  be  leveled  up  only  at  every  three  or  five  rows,  the  joints  between  not 
necessarily  vertical — random-coursing;  or  the  stone  is  laid  in  courses  of  blocks,  butt- 
loints  at  stated  intervals — aalilnr.  The  strength  and  the  life  of  a  stone  depend  upon  its 
being  laid  upon  its  bed  (the  strata  in  a  quarry  are  not  alwnys  partllcl  with  the  horizon), 
and  Its  having  a  level,  true  surface  for  pressure  both  received  and  distributed.  It  is, 
then,  of  great  moment  to  the  workman  whether  the  stone  can  be  separated  pandlel  to  tiie 
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bed — splittage;  and  also  at  right  angles  to  it — cleavage.  He  divides,  then,  his  material 
into  frcestonea  which  split  and  cleave  (gneiss  and  some  trap  also);  slates  which  split 
(also  basalts  and  some  gritstones);  limestones  which  cleave  (some  granites  as  well);  tough 
stones  which  neither  split  nor  cleave — granites  and  conglomerates  (but  here  belong  chalka, 
though  so  soft  as  to  be  good,  in  our  climate,  for  inside  earring  only).  The  best  consiruc- 
tlon  has  always  been  done  in  the  hai-dest  stone,  and  it  is  necessary  to  see  how  such  an 
intractable  material  is  reduced  to  shape.  The  workman  knows  two  distinctions — of 
eountry-Btone  and  quarry-stone.  But  the  first,  often  occurring  in  bowlders,  is  likely  to 
be  one  of  the  toughest  of  all,  though  usually  they  are  the  easily  reached  outcrops  of  strata 
which  are  more  hkcly  to  be  sandstone  or  limestone.  All  quarries  are  poor  and  mottled 
in  the  top-beds,  but  the  stone  becomes  better  as  it  descends;  also,  more  beds  and  of  dif- 
ferent thicknesses  are  struck,  the  only  stones  not  lying  in  beds  being  chalk,  conglomer- 
ates, and  some  granites,  though  even  the  latter  have  at  intervals  a  definite  line  of  split. 
The  three  heaviest  tools  in  use  are  the  hammer,  the  axe,  and  the  pick.  The  block  being 
reduced  to  a  nearly  rectangular  shape,  the  edges  are  got  to  line  with  the  axe,  and  a 
broad  level  edge  of  the  width  of  a  tool,  called  a  draft,  Is  put  all  around  the  face  of  the 
stone  and  brought  true  hj'  the  square  and  the  level.  The  bossed,  rectangular  panel  so 
formed  may  be  left  quarry -faced,  picked,  axed,  or  hammered;  the  last  being  a  level  sur- 
face jiltted  with  small  holes  if  made  by  the  bush-hammer,  or  scored  with  parallel  lines 
if  made  by  the  patent-hammer.  This  is  the  slow  process  of  reducing  to  shape  the  tough 
stones.  Moldings  and  ornaments  are  roughed  out  with  the  pitching-tool,  a  pointed 
chisel;  with  the  mash-point,  a  chisel  with  one  level;  and  flnisbedwith  drafting  and  bev- 
eled ciiisels  and. tools  of  the  necessary  shapes  and  curves.  The  work  is  finally  rubbed 
and  polished,  with  emery  and  pumice-stone,  if  desired.  This  process  is  evidently  much 
eborlened  when  machinery  is  used.  The  saw  for  marbles  is  a  plain  strip  of  iron  fed  with 
sand;  that  for  harder  stones  is  of  popper  fed  with  emery.  Freestones  are  cut  with  a 
grub-saw  having  coarse  teeth  at  intervals;  and  chalk  stones  with  a  heavy  band-saw  with 
hooked  teeth.  Heavy  stones  are  polished  by  power-rubbers,  and  manageable  ones  by 
themselves,  being  revolved  over  a  large  rubbing-tabl^  Freestones  and  limestones  can 
he  planed  by  machinery,  also  turned ;  but  no  machine  tias  yet  succeeded  in  planing  gran- 
ite, though  balusters  have  been  roughly  turned,  or  rather  chipped  to  shape.  The  quali- 
ties of  a  building-stone  to  be  tabulated  are  its  color,  strength,  weight,  absorption,  and 
place  of  production,  together  with  any  peculiarities.  The  figures  which  follow  are 
mostly  due  to  the  report  of  gen.  GiUmore  on  the  "  Building-stones  of  the  United  States," 
1870.    Some  foreign  ones  in  general  use  are  included.  > 
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Red.. 
Blue. 
Gray. 
Gray. 
Urht 

Gray 

Wbitlsh 

Gray 

Blubih-gny. 

Dark 

Light 

Gray. 

Dark 

Gray. 

Rose 

Gray. 


Soap..,.. 

Gray 

Blue 

Gray 

Purplish. 

Dark 

light.... 


Bayof  Fondy 

DlxklaD<l.Me 

Hurricane  Island,  He. 
Pivlmer  quarry.  Me  ... 

East  Boston.  He. 

City  Point.  Ue 

Rockport,  UasB. 

Cape  Ann,  Mass 

Fall  River.Haas, 

Keene,  N.  H 

incy,  Mass. 

Incy.  Mass 

'esterly,  R.I 

Westerly,  R  I. 

Mystic.  Conn 

Niantlc.  Conn 

Stony  Creek, Conn .... 

North  river,  N.  T. 

Garrison's,  N.  T 

Jersey  Citv.N.J 

Pompton,  K.  J 

Staten  Island.  N.Y.... 

Port  Deposit,  Md 

Huron  Island,  Mich . . . 

Dulnth.  Minn 

St.  Cloud,  Minn. 


Strength 
per  sq.in. 


12,000 
15,000 
U,OM 
11.500 
IS.OOO 
16.000 
16.000 
12,800 
10,000 
12.000 
17,000 
14.000 
1S,000 
17.000 
18.000 
9,5fiO 
15.000 
18,000 
13,000 
21,000 

s«.aoo 

22,000 
10,000 
20,000 
17,000 
18,000 


Weight  per 
cubic  n. 

Absoiption. 

1(12. 

Me.5 

ite.o 

161.9 

I.ISO 

164.4 

Bluish. 

165.6 

Ijke  Brecda. 

163.2 

1.1S2I  Often  feld 

166. 

1.216 

166. 

1.300 

166.2 

188.7 

187. 

166.< 

»4.4 

162. S 

1.704 

166.4 

1.201 

162.S 

181. » 

1.1« 

180.6 

178.8 

170. 

188.2 

1.600 

iesi 

1.2S9 

.jSachemshead,  Conn t       14,000      |       163.7     |    1.182 

MLSB  oaunm. 


V       ., I  Chanmont  Bay,  H.  T.. 

• I  Chanmont  Bay,  N.  T.. 


22,000 
17,000 


168         I    l.fiOO 
1678      I    1.880 


.|  Greenwich,  Conn.. 


OBATWAOK. 

i       12,000      I       177.       I 
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stone. 


Black 

Dark. 

Llght«r 

Blue 

White 

White 

Blulsh-drab.. 

Dark 

Drab 

Drab 

Bluish-disb.. 
Dark-drab.. 


Common . 
White  .... 
White  .... 

Drab 

Drab 


Brown. 
Brown. 
Brown. 
Gray 


Oray.. 
RedL.. 


Piiik. 

Drab. 

Drqjb. 

Brown-gray . 
Bed-brown  . . 
Olive-green. . 

Oray. 

Telfow-drab . 

Purple. 

Purp- 


Purple. 
Pint?.. 


Ligh^buff . . . 
Blui8h-<irab.. 

WhlUah. 

Gray. 

Olive 


Lake  Chomplaln,  N.T.. 

Kingston,  nTy. 

Qarriaon's,  N.  T. 

Williani8vUle,N.  Y..... 

Harblehead,  O 

JoUet,  lU 

Cook  CO.,  m... 


BardstowD,  is 

Limp  Island,  filch. . . 

Marquette,  Hich 

Sturgeon  bay,  Wis... 
Cooper  00.,  Mo 


Italian 

Dorset,  Vt.  ....... 

Tuckahoe,  N.  Y.. 

Quinoy,  111 

Boor  CO.,  Wis.... 


Ulddletown,  Conn. . . 
Little  Falls,  N.Y.... 

Albion,  N.Y. 

Belleville,  N.J. 

Haverstraw,  N.  Y, . . 

Medina,  N.Y.   

BerBa.O 

Vermilion,  O. 

Amherst,  O 

Seneca,  O 

Cleveland,  O 

Berlin   

Hassilon,  O. 

Marquette,  Hich 

Fond  du  Lac.  Wis.. . . 
Le  Sueur  co.,  Minn. . 

Frontenac,  Minn 

Warrenburg,  Ho 

CraJgleitb,  Scotland . 
Dorchester,  N.  B..... 
Dorchester,  N.B..... 


BAKDelOlOB. 


SS.ODO 
14,00U 
18,000 
12,000 
11,000 
14,000 
12,000 
18,000 
18,000 

8,0U0 
S0,000 

7,000 


173. 

168.2 

164.7 

166. 

160. 

160. 

165^ 

167. 

189. 

148.8 

178.8 

145. 


1.80 
1.80 
1.80 

i.sa 

1.8W 
1.23 


12,000 

168.S 

8,000 

16S. 

18,600 

MB. 

0,600 

100. 

i.in 

20,000 

MB. 

7,000 

148.5 

1.40 

0,900 

140.8 

1.34 

18,600 

161.2 

1.44 

11,600 

141. 

1.27 

4,000 

138. 

1.23 

17,000 

160.6 

1.66 

8,000 

li».5 

1.20 

8,000 

185. 

1.19 

6,000 

188. 

1.19 

10.000 

140.8 

l.SS 

7,000 

140. 

1.87 

14,000 

9,000 
7,000 

^: 

1.18 
1.32 

8,000 

189. 

1.29 

11,000 

164.4 

i.e« 

8,000 

145.8 

\.m 

6,000 

184. 

1.20 

12,000 

141.8 

1.84 

9,000 

8,000 

.... 

Tellow-gray |  Caen,Franoa. . 


8,500 


119. 


1.19 


Bed.  purple,  and  green  slate  are  found  on  lake  Cbamplain  and  in  Vermont;  blncfc 
and  deep  purple  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania;  fine  colored  marbles  are  found  near 
lake  Chaniplain  and  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  in  West  Virginia,  in  Tennessee,  and  in  Cali- 
fornia. In  the  above  table  all  crushing  strength  is  taken  on  the  bed.  When  that  taken 
on  edge  is  greater— very  rarely— it  shows  a  formation  like  that  of  a  gneiss.  A  heavy 
stone,  of  high  crushing  strength  and  no  absorption,  is  sure  to  be  a  good  biiilding-stonc, 
unless  it  contain  iron.  If  not  homogeneous,  like  the  Cbauroont  limestone,  usually 
called  a  granite,  which  shows  shells  when  rubbed,  it  should  never  be  more  than  flne- 
worked.  All  stones  are  bettered  bv  a  certain  exposure  before  laying — a  weathering; 
and  for  sandstones  it  is  indispensable.  Chalks,  which  harden  by  exposure,  can  be  cut 
with  a  light  mallet  when  built  in  the  wall. 

STOITB-CSAT,  Scunccia  rubieola  (see  Chat),  one  of  the  most  common  of  the  British 
tj/hMda,  a  pretty  little  bird,  rather  smaller  than  the  redbreast,  black  on  the  upper  parts 
and  throat  in  summer;  the  breast  of  a  dark  reddish  color;  some  white  on  the  sides  of 
the  neck,  the  wings,  and  the  tail.  It  makes  its  nest  on  the  ground,  or  on  a  low  branch. 
Some  stone-chats  spend  the  winter  in  Britain,  but  the  greater  number  migrate  to  more 
southern  regions. 

BTOHECXOP.    See  Sbduh. 

SIOKE-CTrTinra  and  BBSSSIHO  MACHnrBS.  Stone  is  a  substance  which  in  none  of 
its  varilies  is  easily  operated  on  by  machinery,  owing  chiefly  to  its  briitleness,  its  unequal 
hardness,  and  the  natural  cracks  which  so  frequently  impair  its  solidity.  Accordingly, 
though  manv  ingenious  machines  have  been  invented  for  working  stone,  it  is  as  yet  only 
in  some  of  the  plainer  kinds  of  work  that  they  can  be  said  to  have  entirely  superseded 
hand  operations. 

Some  stones  and  slates  are  soft  enough  to  be  cut  with  ordinary  toothed  sows  much  in 
the  same  way  as  wood  is  cut.  More  generally,  however,  the  sand-saw  is  employed, 
which  we  shall  presently  describe  in  noucing  marble-cutting.    For  the  cutting  of  corn- 
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mon  kinds  of  stone,  wbidi  are  not  to  i«ceiTe  a  fine  polish,  a  machine,  'which  promises  to 
be  very  etUcicnt,  hus  been  recently  patented  by  Sir.  Geoige  Hunter  of  Hucatwrog,  Caer- 
narvon, and  is  now  in  operation  at  various  large  quarries,  both  of  stone  iinil  slato.  The 
cutting  portion  consists  of  a  circular  disk,  i-ound  the  circumference  of  which  a  number 
of  pointed  steel  tools  are  fixed  into  sockets,  thus  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  large 
toothed  saw.  This  machine  will  cut  sandstone  at  the  rate  of  S  to  6  in.,  slate  at  3  in., 
and  soft  limestone  nt  3  in.  per  minute,  supposing  these  to  be  in  blocks  eacli  2  ft.  thick. 

So  far  as  the  sawins  or  slicing  of  stones,  is.  concerned,  the  tendency  of  late  years  is  to 
rely  on  the  use  of  the  diamond — the  dull  block  variety  which  is  of  no  use  as  a  gem. 
Some  American  stone-cutting  macliines  have  saws  with  teeth  set  -^ith  these  diamonds, 
and  are  said  to  cut  ordinary  sandstone  at  tlie  rate  of  75  sq.  ft.  per  second  for  each  saw. 
Macliines  for  dressing  tlie  face  of  stones  by  means  of  a  series  of  chisels  in  imitation  of 
the  handwork  of  the  mason  have  recently  been  tried  and  have  giv.n  fair  results. 

It  is  considerably  more  than  a  century  since  machinery  for  rawing  and  polishing 
marble  was  first  established  at  Ashford,  near  Bakewelt,  in  Derbyshire,  that  county  being 
still  the  scat  of  the  principal  marble  manufacture  of  England.  Marble  is  cut  into  slabs 
by  means  of  a  eeries  of  thm  plates  of  soft  iron  used  like  saws,  but  having  no  teeth.  The 
saw-blades  are  fiked  into  a  rectangular  frame,  to  which  a  reciprocating  horizontal  motion 
is  given.  The  block  of  marble  to  be  cut  rests  on  a  carriage  below  the  frame,  and  a 
small  rill  of  niiscd  sand  and  water  is  constantly  falling  in  to  the  saw-cuts. 

After  the  marble  has  been  sawn  into  slabs  it  is  cut  up  into  narrow  pieces,  when  so 
required,  by  means  of  small  circular  saws  with  smooth  edges,  sand  and  water  being 
employed  as  above. 

The  sawn  slabs  are  next  submitted  to  the  grindin,t^  process.  This,  for  pieces  of 
moderate  size,  is  usually  done  upon  a  large  circular  cast-iron  plate,  called  a  tancUng-bti 
or  grinding-bed,  mounted  upon  an  upright  spindle,  and  supplied  with  sand  and  water. 
The  workman  places  the  piece  of  marble  with  its  face  downward  upon  the  grind ing-l)ed, 
and  exerts  the  proper  amount  of  pressure.  Tlie  marble  is  held  in  its  place  by  means  of 
guide-rods  stretched  across  ths  plate.  Slabs  too  large  to  be  manipulated  in  this  way  are 
ground  with  plates  of  iron  operating  upon  their  surface. 

The  marble,  when  properly  ground,  is  polished  on  a  polishing  bed  or  table,  witli  an 
arrangement  for  securely  fixing  it  while  ihe  rubbing  is-  l>eing  proceeded  with.  The 
polishing  rubbers  are  sometimes  blocks  of  wood  faced  with  felt,  and  sometimes 
bunches  of  hemp  compressed  between  two  side-plates.  Tliey  are  attached  to  a  swing 
frame  with  a  peudulum-like  motion,  which  draws  them  backward  and  forward  over  the 
surface  of  the  marble.  Flour  emery  is  used  to  charge  the  rubbers  in  Ihe  first  instance, 
and  putty-powder  (oxide  of  tin)  for  the  finishing  polish.  Instead  of  emery  sometimes 
the  fine-grained  stone  known  as  water  of  Ayr  stone  is  used  to  prepare  the  marble  for  the 
putty-powder. 

_  Cylindrical  objects,  such  as  columns  or  va.ses,  are  first  formed  roughly  into  shape 
with  a  hammer  and  chisel,  and  then  turned,  with  a  pointed  steel  tool,  upon  a  lathe,  to 
which  a  slow  motion  is  given...  When  thus  brought  to  an  accurate  form,  a  rapid  moUon 
is  given  to  the  lathe,  and  the  tool-marks  ground  away  by  the  use  of  coarse,  and  then  fine, 
and  still  finer  sandstones — the  polishing  being  completed  with  emery  and  putty-powder 
while  the  olijecl  is  still  upon  the  lathe. 

Machinery  is  also  applied  to  the  production  of  flat  objects  with  curved  and  molded 
outlines.  The  machine  for  this  purpose  operates  by  the  use  of  a  rotatory  cutter,  which  is 
g!ji  Jed  in  its  action  by  a  template  formed  accurately  to  the  intended  shape  of  the  article. 

The  cutter  is  of  steel  or  stone,  and  is  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  a  spindle  driven  Ire- 
beveled  wheels.  There  is  a  flange  which  allows  the  cutter  to  penetrate  the  marble  tiu 
it  reaches  the  template  and  no  further.  In  tl>e  process  of  cutting  the  marble  is  con- 
stantly drawn  up  against  the  cutting-toot  by  two  weights,  the  one  pulling  the  table  in 
one  direction,  Ihe  other  the  carriage  on  which  the  fable  rests,  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  the  former,  thus  compelling  the  cutterlo  follow  the  outline  of  the  template. 
The  shape  of  the  cutting-tool  is,  of  course,  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  molding  to  be 
formed. 

In  the  cutting  and  polishing  of  granite,  the  machinery  and  processes  are  so  nearly 
the  same  as  those  employed  for  marble,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  them  aepa* 
rately.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  all  objects  to  which  the  sawing  apparatus  cannot  be  ap- 
pliea,  require  to  be  worked  to  shape  with  great  care  by  means  of  steel  chisels  and  iron 
mallets,  which  only  remove  small  portions  at  a  time.  Owing  to  the  greet  h.nrdness  of 
the  material,  any  <lcfect  in  the  chiseling  greatly  increases  the  labor  of  polishing.  So 
slow,  indeed,  are  the  operations  with  granite,  that  a  saw-blade'  will  not  cut  through  an 
inch  in  depth  during  a  whole  day,  and  a  good-sized  sawn  slab  will  take  a  week  to 
polish. 

STOHB-PLY,  Perla,  a  genus  of  neuropterous  insects,  of  the  tribe  or  family  plmi- 
pennat.  The  hind  wings  are  broader  than  the  fore-wings,  and  folded  at  the  inner  edee. 
The  body  is  elongate,  narrow,  and  flattened;  the  wings  close  horizontally  on  the  body; 
tlie  abdomen  is  generally  terminated  by  tw^o  bristles  (ueto).  The  larvte  axe  aquatic,  and 
much  resemble  the  perfect  insect,  except  in  the  want  of  wings.  A  number  of  species 
ara  common  in  Britain,  and  are  well  known  to  anglers  as  an  attractive  lure  for  fishes. 
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Q/ie  Stone. 

9vU  Stoneman. 

8T0HE-FBUIT8,  in  popuUr  language,  are  those  fruits  which  are  bot^nically  deaig- 
nated  drupea,  and  in  -which  the  riud  is  fieskr,  and  the  putamcn  bouy.  Many  of  the 
flnest  dessert  fruits  are  of  itii:i  description.  Those  t>eBt  tcnown  in  temperate  climates 
generally  belong  to  the  nutural  order  rotaeea,  sub-order  amygdalea,  the  order  drvpaeea 
of  Lindley,  as  the  peach  and  nectarine,  plum,  cherry,  apricot,  etc.  In  tropical  coun- 
tries, many  stone-fruits  occur,  belonging  to  ehrysobalanaeea  and  other  natural  orders. 

BTONEHAM,  a  t.  in  e.  Massachusetts,  co.  of  Middlesex;  pop.  '60,  4,891.  It  is  on  a 
blanch  of  the  Kashua  and  Lowell  railroad ;  .also  baviDg  a  statiou  1^  m.  from  the  village 
on  the  Boston  and  Maine  railroad,  which  is  reached  by  a  horse  railroad  tlirough  the 
country  along  a  beautifully  shaded  highway.  It  is  also  connected  with  Boston  by  a 
horse  railroad.  It  is  nine  m.  n.  of  Boston  and  contains  6  churches,  a  public  library,  a 
Savings  bank,  public  schools,  and  2  newspapers.  It  has  a  box  factory,  a  steam  planinj 
mill,  machine  shops,  and  22  shoe  factories,  doing  a  buunees  of  about  $3,000,000. 

trONEHA'VEN,  a  sea  port  t.  of  Scotland,  capital  of  the  co.  of  Kincardine,  and  a 
station  on  the  railway  from  Dundee  to  Aberdeen,  is  situated  on  a  rocky  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  Carron  Water.  It  is  divided  into  an  old  and  new  town,  on  different  sides  of  the 
river,  and  connected  by  a  bridge.  The  harbor  can  admit  only  small  vessels.  Stonehaven 
has  very  considerable  haddock  and  herring  fisheries,  and  some  slight  manufactures.  Pop. 
'71,  3,896.  Two  miles  s.,  on  a  projecting  rock,  stands  the  famous  castle  of  Dunnot- 
tar,  once  the  residence  of  the  Earls  Marischal. 

8T0HEEEITOE  (Sax.  Stanhen^itt,  hanging  or  uplifted  stones),  a  very  remarlcable 
structure,  composed  of  large  artificially  raised  monoliths,  situated  on  Salisbury  plain, 
two  miles  from  the  town  of  Amesbury,  in  Wiltshire.  Its  neighborhood  abounds  hi 
sepulchral  tumuli,  in  many  of  which  ancient  British  remains  have  been  found.  The 
fabric  of  Stonelienge,  which  was  comparatively  entire  in  the  early  part  of  tlie  present  cen- 
tury, has  been  so  much  defaced  in  recent  times  as  to  be  at  first  view  little  more  than  a  con- 
fused pile  of  moss-grown  stones;  but  a  minute  inspection  will  still  enable  one  to  trace 
its  original  form.  When  eniire,  it  consisted  of  two  concentric  circles  of  upright  stones, 
inclosiug  two  ellipses,  the  whole  suri'ounded  by  a  double  mound  and  ditch  circular  in 
form.  Outside  the  boundary  was  a  single  upnght  stone,  and  the  approach  was  by  an 
avenue  from  the  n.e.,  bounded  on  each  side  bv  a  mound  or  ditch.  The  outer  cir- 
cle consisted  of  80  blocks  of  sandstone,  fixed  upright  at  inteiTals  of  8|  ft.,  and  con- 
nected at  the  top  by  a  continuous  series  of  imposts,  16  ft.  from  the  ground.  The 
blocks  were  all  squared  and  rough-hewn,  and  the  horizontal  imposts  dovetailed  to  each 
other,  and  fitted  by  mortise-holes  in  their  under  sides  to  knobs  in  the  uprights.  About  9 
ft.  within  this  peristyle  was  the  inner  circle, composed  of  80  unhewn  granite  pillars.from 
5  to  6  ft.  in  height.  The  grandest  part  of  Btonehen'ge  was  the  ellipse  inside  the  circle, 
formed  of  10  or  12  blocks  of  sandstone,  from  16  to  22  ft  in  height,  arranged  in  pairs, 
each  pair  separate,  and  furnished  with  an  impost,  so  as  to  form  6  or  6  trillthuns. 
Within  these  trilithcns  was  the  inner  ellipse,  composed  of  19  uprights  of  granite  similar 
in  size  to  those  of  the  isner  circle;  and  in  the  cell  thus  formed  was  the  so-called  altar,  a 
large  slab  of  blue  marble. 

There  has  been  much  speculation  regarding  the  origin  and  purpose  of  Stonehenge. which 
are  still  involved  in  much  obscurity.  A  curious  legend,  first  found  in  Ihc  Britigh  Chroni- 
cle of  the  10th  c,  and  repeated  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and  Giraldiis  C&mbrensis, 
ascribes  It  to  Emrys  or  Ambiosius,  the  last  British  king,  who,  in  llie  5th  c,  aided  by 
the  incantations  of  the  magician  Merlin,  is  said  to  have  erected  it  in  memory  of  460  Brit- 
ons, who  were  murdered  by  Hengist  the  Saxon.  In  modem  times,  the  most  prevalent 
opinion  has  been  that,  in  common  with  other  similar  structures  elsewhere,  it  was  a  tem- 
ple for  Drnidical  worship;  but  this  belief  has  been  somewhat  shaken  by  the  discoveiy 
of  the  sepulchral  character  of  many  other  monuments,  which  had  been  also  presumed  to 
be  Druidical.  The  circular  form  has  suggested  the  idea  of  a  connection  with  the  worslilp 
of  the  sun;  and  Stonehenge  may  possibly  have  been  used  for  the  religious  rites  of  vari- 
ous successive  races  and  creeds;  and  also  cs  a  court  of  justice  or  battle-ring  for  judicial 
combats.  The  outer  circle  is  evidently  of  a  much  later  date  than  the  rest,  and  seems  to 
belong  to  a  period  when  iron  tools  were  in  use.    See  Stakdiko  Stones. 

8T0HEE01TBE,  East,  a  parish  of  Devonshire,  included  within  the  limits  of  the  par- 
liamentary boroush  of  Devonport  (q.v.),  and  forming  in  effect  a  portion  of  Plymouth 
to. v.).  Among  ouier  government  establishments,  it  contains  the  Royal  William  victual- 
ling yard,  naval  hospital,  and  marine  barracks  capable  of  accommodating  1000  men. 
Pop.  of.  parish  71,  14,585. 

STONEMAK,  Qeobob,  b.  N.  Y.,  1822:  gradtiated  at  West  Point.  1846,  and  was 
commissioned  in  the  cavaliv.  In  1861  he  was  in  command  of  fort  Brown,  Texas,  and 
refused  to  obey  gen.  Twigg  s  order  to  surrender  the  government  property  in  his  chaige 
to  the  secessionists,  but  evacuated  the  place  and  brought  his  command  to  New  York  on 
a  steamer.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  WilliamsbuTK  and  the  second  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  and  commanded  the  8d  corps  at  Fredericksburg.  In  the  Richmond  campaign  gen. 
Stoneman  had  commahd  of  the  Ohio  cavalry.  He  was  also  engaged  in  the  movement  on 
Atlanta,  commanded  the  mU'tary  district  of  e.  Tennessee,  and  captured  Salisbury,  N.  C, 
and  Asheville.  He  retired  from  the  army  in  1871  with  rank  of  col.  and  brevet  rank  of 
maj.gen.,  given  him  for  gallantry  at  the  capture  of  Charlotte,  £[.  C,  and  elsewheie. 
U.  K.  XIII.-5C 
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STOlra:  PEHI03.    See  BEOirai!,  ASE  of. 


STOms-POCE,  cii  eld  name  for  a  yiuriety  of  modified  small-prx,  in  wlikfa  Uii;  veaiolM 
dried  up  into  U;'.rd  tubercles  instead  of  proceeding  onwards  to  muturation. 

'MotTE,  PSESEEVATIOIT  ov.  Tlie  mechanical  preservation  of  stone  can  be  effected 
to  a  great  extent  by  coating  the  surface  with  boiled  linseed  oil,  or  with  oil-paint;  but 
flif'se  methods  are  not  mv.t-h  in  favor,  as  tliey  destroy  the  crystalline  apoeannMte  which 
constitutes  .ihe  beouty  of  most  natural  tIMam.  Aa  promising  &  better  result,  many  experi- 
ments have  been  tried,  especially  of  late,  wltli  certain  chemical  solutions  tliat  are  not 
likely  to  mar  the  inherent  beauty  of  a  stone.  The  substances  which  have  baen  most 
used  are  those  soluble  eilioates  which  we  bare  referred  to  under  ARTiFtciAii  STOm. 
The  earlier  process  of  Kuhlmann  consisted  in  oontiug  the  surface  with  a  soluble  ciJiemte 
of  Bodaor  pottish,  which  isalso  known  by  the  names  of  soluble  glass,  water-glass,  and 
flidt  Hquor.  This  ww  applied  with  a  brush,  and  i-ilitication  was  produced  by  the  silica 
of  the  solution  entering  into  combia»tioa  with  the  lime  of  the  stone;  but  tins  took  a  oob- 
stderable  time,  so  that,  on  an  exposed  front,  it  wiis  liable  to  be  washed  out  before  the 
propel-  hardening  took  place.  The  later  process  of  Bausomc  consists  in  cleaning  the  Bar- 
face  of  the  stone  from  extraneous  matter,  and  then  applying  alternate  solutions  of  the 
above  alkaline  silicate  and  chloride  of  ealoium,  which  forms  an  insoluble  silicate  of  linte 
in  the  pores  of  the  stone.  This  plan  Ikts  l>een  tried  with  a  portion  of  the  new  bouses  of 
parliament  many  yean  ago,  and  is  now  extensively  used  in  London,  Edinburgh,  Qlas- 
gow,  and  elsewhere.  Ransome's  process  is  indeed  practically  the  only  one  in  use.  But 
Uie  preservation  of  the  houses  of  parliament  has  buun  the  subject  of  inquiry  since  this 
invention  was  applied  to  them;  and  the  committee  which  sat  did  not  succeed  in  discov- 
ering any  preserving  agent  which  they  felt  justified  in  proposing.  The  chemists  engaged 
in  this  inquiry  selected,  from  a  vast  number  of  proposals  then  jnade,  the  ioUowing  pro- 
ceases,  as  claiming  a  eareful  investigation:  1.  Application  of  silicates  of  the  nlkalTbs,  in 
various  states  of  concentration;  2.  Application  of  silicates,  in  conjimction  with  vtrious 
Wline  compounds,  intended  to  prodiice  double  decomposition;  8.  Application  of  hydro- 
fluoric or  hydrosilicic  acid,  or  their  saline  compounds;  4.  Application  of  phosphoric  acid 
A^i  acid  phosphates;  S.  Applications  of  solutions  of  the  alkialine  eartlis,  or  th£ii  bicar- 
bonates,  in  water. 

STQiirE  RIVERi  BAtTOK  of.    Bee  Mt)«PKSBiBOBo. 

STONE- WAKE.     See  Pottsrt. 

WSO'SrSQTOS,  a  t  and  port  of  ent^y  of  Connecticut,  IT.  S.,  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Long  Island  sound,  63  m.  e.  of  New  Haven,  uud  at  tlie  junction  of  one  of  the  railroad 
•Dd  steamer  routes  between  New  YoriL  and  Boston.  It  has  a  fine  harltor.  witli  17,000 
tons  of  shipping,  engaged  in  ooasting  trade  and  fisheries,  and  numerous  mannfactoriw. 
fitonington  was  settled  in  ld49.     Pop.  '70,  6,318. 

BTO'RT  POnrT,  a  snail  rocky  promontory  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hndaotn  river, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Highlands,  43  m.  n.  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Tbi»  and  ibe 
opposite  (Verplanck's)  point  were  fortified  In  the  war  of  the  levolutaon,  and  were  Uie 
scene  of  several  contests. 

STONY  POINT  (ants)  in  Rockland  co.,  N.  Y.,  at  the  head  of  Harerstrawbay;  having 
a  light-house  and  fog  bell-tower,  built  on  the  magazine  of  the  old  fort;  a  marsh  con- 
necting it  with  the  shore.  It  is  48  m.  from  New  Yorlc.  It  was  fortified  by  Ameri- 
cans early  in  the  revolutionary  -war,  orotured  by  sir  Henry  Clinton,  1779,  and  garri- 
soned; retaken  by  gen.  Anthony  Wayne,  July  16, 1779,  withlzOO  men  in  hiscommai^,  by 
a  sudden  midnight  attack,  cutting  off  the  sentries,  and  carrying  the  fort  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  and  grape  shot,  capturing  543  officers 
and  men;  American  loss  15  killed  iinrt  83  wounded;  British,  63  killed.  This  was 
called  by  gen.  Charles  Lee  not  only  the  mosfbrilliant  assault  in  the  whole  war  on  either 
Side,  but  the  most  brilliant  inliistory;  the  assault  of  Schiveidnitz  by  marshal. Landon  he 
considered  inferior  to  it.  The  simultaneous  attack  on  Verplanck's  point  being  unstic- 
cessful,  the  Stony  Point  ■V^orks  were  destroyed'and  abandoned  in  obedience  to  Washing- 
ttm's  orders. 

STOOL  ov  BXPEVtAlTCi:,  the  n<Mne  ordinarily  given  in  Scotland  to  a  lo^-stool  con- 
splcuQusly  placed  in  fremt  of  the  pulpit  in  chtirches,  on  which  persons  tirho  had  become 
subject  to  ecclesiastical  discipline  foV immoral  conduct  were  required  to  sit  luting  pnbr 
lie  worship,  in  profession  of  their  penitence,  or  on  which  they  stood  at  the  close  ofithe 
serviee  to  be  "  rdbnKed"  br  tbe  inltiistsr.  Xt  whs  also  fanriliariy  called  the  euUy  stool,  a 
terin  applied  to  small  'Stoois  of  ^mliariortn.  ennimon  in  houses,  but  which  cuuae  to  be 
«rften  emplovod  in  (ionvevMitiMi'and  In  ImmnrotH  verses  ivith  special  refeicnoe  to  tkxt 
which  stood  in  the  ehtnreh.  TYMngressiiDns  of  the  seventh  eommandmoM 'Mnr 'far 
aiofe  fVeqiiently  tlie  canseof  ooouptylng  the  stool  of  repentance  than  ofttenaea  orany 
eHhtor  kind,  the  1ok«8  which  abounded  oo'the  subject  of  this  piece  of  chureh-Vuiniliite 
Were  neither  indicative  of  a  pui«  movatt^  nor  calculated  to  promote  it;  and  the  Btaolnf 
repentance,  although  used  in  some  places  witliin  the  present  centuiy,  has  now  fBlIdn-iiito 
complete  disuse;  while  the  practice  of 'forifiAl  publio  rebuke,  as  a  part  of  chatdh-UiMn. 
plina  (q.v.),  has  also  {gfealtradly  baen  laid  asMo. 
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-fliflg,  -ftr  RnuMMBt,  a  name  gtven  to  the  ^Mtoent  TMOfft*  <rf  p^pw  ^p  «"  argao.  Daeh 
«top  consists  of  a  aeries  of  pipes,  of  the  same  quality  of  tone,  extending  tlirougliout  tl^e 
whole  or  a  large  part  of  the  compass  of  the  instrument,  and  furnished  by  a  draw-stop  <^x 
knob,  on  drawing  which  out,  the  air  is  admitted  to  the  pailicular  stop,  so  tliat  the  keys 
■will  play  on  pipes  of  that  character.  Some  of  the  stops  do  not  give  the  note  which  cor- 
responds in  pitch  with  the  key  struck,  but  a  note  an  octave  or  two  octaves  lower,  or  one 
of  Uie  harmonics  higher  in  pitch.  Compound  or  mixture  stops  consist  of  more  than  one 
row  of  pipes  to  each  key,  corresponding  to  the  different  harmonics  of  the  grocnid 
'tone.  The  stops  ot  different  organs  vary  much  in  number  and  kind;  a  very  large 
number  are  to  lie  found  in  many  of  tlte  organs  in  Oennany  and  Italy.     86e  Oboax.  .  ,  < 

SIOPHlSX  TS  TBAirn'rtT  is  a  valuable  right  or  privilege  of  a  vender  of  goods  to 
resume  possession,  after  he  has  parted  with  ttaem  under  a  contract  of  sole,  and  before 
the  gooas  luive  reached  tlie  vendee.  It  occurs  wlien  goods  are  consigned  entirely  or 
partly  on  credit  from  one  person  to  another,  -and  tiie  consigaee  become^  bankrant 
before  the  goods  arrive.  In  this  event,  tiie  coasigoer  baa  a  r^bt  to  direct  tks  oaptsih 
of  the  ship  or  other  carrier  to  deliver  the  goods  to  himself  or  bis  agent  instead  of 
the  consignee,  who  lias  thus  i)ecome  unalble  to  pay  for  them.  Tliis  right  was  first 
.allowed  as  equita'ttle  by  the  court  of  chancery,  and  the  courts  of  common  law  fol- 
lowed the  £xar.:ple.  There  are  certain  circumstances,  however,  in  which  the  right  .to 
stop  in  traneUA  may  be  defeated,  as  where  the  cousignce  of  the  goods  indorses  the  bill 
of  lading  to  a  b<md  fide  indorsee.  When  the  vendee  has  appointed  the  carrier  who  is  to 
receive  the  goods,  their  delivery  to  the  carrier  is  treated  for  many  purposes  as  delivery 
to  the  vendee  himself;  yet  it  is  not  too  late  for  the  vendor  to  stop  the  goods  so  long  9» 
tbey  have  not  oomc  into  the  actual  posseseiooof  U>e  vendee.  The  right  to  stop  intraniS^ 
isJiot  allowed  to  a  vender  unless  in  case  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the  vendee  or  Iiis  stop- 
page of  payment. — The  same  rule  extends  to  Scotland. 

STOPPAGE  ISf  TRAJfSITV  (tmte)  is  in  reality  an  extension  of  the  right  of  lien, 
and  is  a  remedial  right  of  a  vender.  The  $toppage  in  trantUA  does  not  do  away  with  thie 
sale,  nor  does  the  seller  .i«aoqnire' absolute  ownership  in  the  property.  If,  after  tlw 
retiun  of  the  property  to  the  liands  of  the  vender,  the  vendee  demand  that  tlie  contract 
be  carried  out  he  may  enforce  audi  denend.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  insolveoc^ 
jshonld  oeour  cffter  tlie  sale;  if,  at  the  time  of  tlte  bargain  tbe  vendee  was  in  fact  insolv- 
ent and  the  vender  was  ignorant  of  that  fact,  the  right  of  stoppage  acscrues.  The  po\«twr 
mav  be  exercised  so  long  and  only  so  long  aa  the  goods  remain  within  the  cwto(iy<af 
miadiemen  employed  to  coDi{rie(e  tlie  transit,  or  agents  of  the  vender.  When  the  ggocVs 
icome  within  the  custody  of  the  vendee  or  his  agent,  the  vender  comes  into  the  positipn 
of  any  other  creditor.  It  has  been  held  that  Wliere  coal  was  delivered  by  ^  railroad  com- 
pany on  a  wharf  IraloDsing  to  itself,  but  of  whieli  it  had  been  aecustomed  to  allov  tjna 
vendee  the  sole  Use  (without  'ConBideration)'tbe  control  of  the  corporation  bad  eetmd, 
and  the  right  of  stoppage  an  iramitA  no  longer  existed.  60  Wltere  tlM  goods  are  stoffid 
in  a  bonded  warehouse  and  the  usual  bonds  are  ^ven  by  the  vendee,  tlie  vender's  right 
no  Innger  exists.  If  the  consignee  have  assigned  tlie  bill  <f  lading  regularlv  indonsd 
and  forwarded  by  the  consignor,  the  .bill  is  now  regarded  as  a  avagi  neafotiawe  instm 
ment ;  and  it  fvems  well  established  that  the  ririit  of  stoppage  is  destroyed  by  the  assigs- 
.ment.  Tiie  method  of  .exercising  the  right  is  by  notice  to  the  mkidleman  oroooMnm 
carrier,  forbidding  him  to  deliver  the  goods  to  the  vender,  and  demanding  their  lettim. 
If  this  be  disregarded  a  right  of  action  accrues  to  the  vender  as  against  the  middlevow, 
sepflratefromhis  right  to  recover  the  goods,  from  tiie  vendee  or  his  ass^ee.  The  right 
of  recovery  is  subject  to  the  common  carrier's  lien. 

STOPPASXS,  MniiTART  aitd  Kavax,  sre  certain  dednctions  ifiade  from  Ae  p^  of 
officers  nnd  men,  in  oonsidepation  of  lupplies  made  to  them,  or  in  aid  of  certain  institu- 
tions. These  stoppages  were  formerly  more  nuluesons  than  now.  Thus,  every  officjtr 
and  man  bad  to  pay  t^ivaid  -Chelaea-aad  Oreenwicb  Jiospitala,,and'a  soldier  had  to  pay  . 
tat  his  kit  by  a  stoppage  from  the  bounty.  These  stoppages  have  t>eeu  remitted.  ThMe 
now  remaining  are,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  limitea  in  tlie  navy  to  payment  ipr 
slops  (i<e., 'Clothing) issued  to-men, 'Or  for  willful  damage:  in  the  army,  for  forage,  8m. 
each  ration  by  cavalry  offloers,  fuid  6d,  for  aniHery  officers  (thou^  their  horses  eaty^ 
Mme);  for  >meeeii)g  va  board. ship;  for  diet  in  Itoqiital,  'if  sick  through  tbe  xnnttl^ 
.  -own  fault;  for  cost  while  Id  prison;  £or  damages  to  barracks;  .and  as  a  fine  for  drun^^- 

■OflB. 

•T01BAX,  a  fragrant  lesinous  jsdbstanoe,  ithe  Mf/rme-tsi  the  anoieaite,-o.bt«iaied  fcMn  we 
'Stnmx-troe  {ityrem  oJ/hiruMA,  a  'native  of  the'nonmtriesaroiind  tbe  Mediteoranean  s4a<#fld 
belonglilg  to  the  natorall  oraer:*^^^!^^*,  an  order  of  exogenous  ptawts,  ooataining  nvtfB 
than  100  known  species.  The  species  of  this  order  are  found  in  the  tropleal  wdiffilb- 
'troplcal' parts  of  Asia, 'Extending  alas  into  "SnrtftJe-and  Afri«a,  abd  the  warm  fWts  of 
Amerioa.  Slyrax  egleinata.  whi<4i  produces  stonx,  is  a  treeof  Ifi  to  00  ft.  Ii|gh,  «(iin4w 
of  the  Levant.  Storaz  is  obtained  tyywonadlBg'iihe  ba(rk,  >wben  itextideB  aod  ihaicdeiiB 
■in  theair.  Itanpears in  the  form  of  reddlsb-iycUow  tears about-theaiEe  of  a-pea,  om^uq, 
'soft,  itnd  adhesive;  or  in  dry  brittle  masses,,  wrapped  in  tbe  toawes  lofa  kind  otvv^sd, 
''wben:lti3  called  S.  ealanUUt.  Storaxbasa  fragrant  odor.attd  «o  Aromatic  tnstQ,.<urd,A9 
-•timalating  and  expectonmt    It^wiMiomieriy  .mwih,niore;iai  «M(iii,iRedictee  lima  ww. 
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Bensoin  (q.T.)  is  the  produce  of  a  species  of  lii/raie.  The  Uguid  ^tonut  of  the  shops  is 
doubtfully  regarded  either  as  produced  by  ttyrax  officinale,  or  by  n  species  of  Uquid  ambar 
(q.T.).    It  secina  probable  that  there  are  two  kinds. 

STOREY,  a  co.  in  w.  Nevada,  drained  by  the  Carson  and  Truckeo  rivers,  traversed 
b^  the  Central  Pacific  railroad;  about  450  8q.m. ;  pop.  '80,  16,116 — 9,195  of  American 
birth.  The  surface  is  mountainous.  The  soil  is  poor.  The  gold  and  silver  mines  nf 
this  county  are  very  rich,  including  the  great  Comstock  lode,    Co.  seat,  Virginia  City_ 

■n  STOREY,  WiLBim  F.,  b.  Vt.,  1810;  entered  into  the  printing  business  in  vrbicfahc 
served  an  apprenticeship,  and  went  to  New  York,  where  he  obtained  a  position  in  the 
office  of  the  Journal  of  (Jommeree.  He  removed  to  Laporte,  and  afterward  to  Mishswnka, 
Ind. ;  the  first  in  1888,  the  second  three  years  later;  in  both  towns  attempting  to  estab- 
lish a  democratic  weekly  newspaper,  but  without  success.  In  1842  he  made  a  similar 
venture  atMackson,  Mich. ;  and  in  1854  bought  the  Detroit  h^ee  Prest,  which  he  con- 
ducted until  1861,  when  he  bought  the  Chicago  Timet.  The  latter  paper  he  succeeded 
in  establishing  on  a  fiiin  basis,  making  it  one  of  the  most  successful  papers  in  the  west, 
s  position  which  it  couliuues  to  sustain  under  his  management. 

BTOBX,  (Heonia,  a  genus  i ;  birds  of  the  same  family  (ardeida)  with  herons  and  bit- 
terns; large  birds;  with  long  legs,  four-toed,  the  three  front  toes  webbed  to  the  first 
joint;  the  tail  short;  the  wiiigs  large;  the  bill  longer  than  the  head,  straight,  strong, 
pointed,  and  without  any  groove,  the  nostrils  pierced  longitudinally  in  the  homy  sub- 
stance; the  e^es  surrounded  by  naked  skin.  The  species  are  not  numerous,  but  they 
are  of  very  wide  ge'igniphic  distribution.  The  Common  Btobk,  or  White  Stokk  (C. 
alba),  is  a  native  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Old  World,  a  migratory  bird,  its  range  extend- 
ing even  to  the  northern  parts  of  Scandinavia.  It  is  common  in  most  parts  of  Europe. 
It  Is  about  &i  ft.  in  length.  Tlie  head,  neck,  and  whole  body  are  pure  white;  the  wings 
partly  black ;  the  bill  and  legs  red.  The  neck  is  long,  and  generally  carried  in  an  arched 
form;  the  feathers  of  the  breast  are  long  and  pendulous,  and  the  bird  often  has  its  bill 
half  hidden  among  them.'  The  stork  frequents  marshy  places,  feeding  on  eels  and  other 
fishes,  Ixitrachians,  reptiles,  young  birds,  and  small  mammals.  It  makes  a  rude  nest  of 
sticks,  reeds,  etc.,  on  the  tops  of  tall  trees,  or  of  ruins,  spires,  or  houses.  In  many  parts 
of  Europe,  especially  in  Holland,  it  is  a  very  common  practice  to  place  boxes  for  storks, 
and  it  is  considered  a  fortunate  thing  for  a  household  that  the  box  on  the  r<x>f  is  occu- 
pied. Storks  arc  protected  by  law  in  some  countries,  on  account  of  their  good  sei-vices 
^iiot  only  in  destroying  reptiles  and  other  troublesome  animals,  Init  in  the  removal  of 
offal  from  the  streets  of  towns,  in  which  they  stalk  about  with  perfect  confidence,  even 
in  the  midst  of  throngs  of  people.  They  have  I>een  celebrated  from  ancient  times  for  the 
aifection  which  they  display  toward  their  young;  and  have  also  had  the  reputation — 
not  so  well  founded — of  showing  great  regard  to  their  aged  parents.  '  Before  they  take 
their  departure  from  their  summer  haunts,  they  congregate  in  large  flocks,  which  make 
a  great  noise  by  the  clattering  of  their  mandibles,  and  are  popularTv  regarded  as  holding 
consultation.  The  stork  has  no  voice.  Its  flight  is  powerful,  and  very  high  in  the  sic 
It  is  a  very  rare  bird  in  Britain,  and  was  so  even  when  the  fens  of  England  were 
undrained.  The  fiesh  of  the  stork  is  rank,  and  not  fit  for  food. — Another  species,  the 
Black  Stobk  {(J.  nigra),  rather  smaller,  the  plumage  of  the  upper  parts  glossy  black, 
the  under  parts  white,  is  also  common  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. — ^The 
American  Store  (C.  maqvari)  is  very  similar  to  the  common  stork. 

STORMONT,  a  co.  in  e.  Ontario,  having  the  St.  Lawrence  river  for  its  a.  boundary; 
drained  in  the  n.w.  by  the  Little  Nation  river;  260  sq.m. ;  pop.  71,  11,878.  It  is 
traversed  on  the  St.  Lawrence  shore  by  the  Orand  Trunk  raihrav.  The  surface  is 
uneven,  diversified  by  small  streams,  and  thinly  timbered,  except  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  water-courses.    Co.  seat,  Cornwall. 

R0BH8  are  violent  commotions  of  the  atmosphere,  occurring  in  all  climates,  partic- 
ularly in  the  tropics,  and  differing  from  other  atmospheric  disturbances  in  the  extent 
over  which  they  spread  themselves,  their  destructive  power,  and  the  sudden  changes 
'which  take  place  in  the  direction  of  the  wind.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  question  in  science 
iri  which  there  has  been  so  large  an  admixture  of  speculation  with  fact,  as  in  the 
attempts  made  to  reduce  the  phenomena  attendant  on  storms  under  general  laws;  the 
reason  being,  that  meteorolorical  observatories  were  too  few  in  number,  and  too  wide  . 
•pwrt,  to  enable  any  one  to  give  the  tmrometer  pressure,  the  general  course  of  the  winds, 
and  the  rainfall,  without  drawing  largely  on  conjecture.  Now,  however,  owing  to  the 
growing  popularity  of  meteorology,  ana  the  countenance  happily  given  to  it  by  moat 
Oiviiisec  nations,  suflteieDt  data  may  be  obtained  for  a  fuller  and  more  satisfactory  state- 
ment of  the  facts. 

We  subjoin  two  charts  of  Europe,  showing,  from  actual  ob«ervati<ms  made  at  upward 
of  100  localities  scattered  over  that  continent,  the  barometric  pressure,  and  direction  and 
toree  of  the  wind,  at  8  a.h.  of  the  1st  and  2d  of  Nov.,  1868,  during  part  of  the  course  of 
twoatorms  which  passed  over  Europe  at  that  time.  The  isobarometric  lines,  or  lines 
showing  where,  at  the  above  houn,  the  height  of  the  barometer  was  the  same,  are  given 
for  every  two-tenths  in  the  difference  of  the  pressure.  Hence,  where  these  lines  approach 
near  eadi  other,  or  crowd  together,  the  difference  of  {Hcssure,  or  the  atmosidieric  disturb- 
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ance,  was  the  greatest;  and  the  leaat  wben  they  are  mast  apart— «  distinction  of 

the  utmost  importance  in  determioing  where  the  sturm  may  be  expected  to  rage  in 

greatest  fury.     The  arrows  show  the  direction  of  (b9 

wind,  being  represented  flying  with   it.    The  force  of      i"  Z' 

the  wind  is  shown  (1)  by  plain  arrows,   which  repre-      T  T 

sent  light  and  moderate  winds;  (2)  by  arrows  feathered      R  * 

on  one  side  only,  whiclT  represent  high  winds;   (8)  by 

arrows  feathered  on  both  sides,  which  represent  strong  gales,  storms,  or  hurricanes. 

The  mean  atmospheric  prepare,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  may  be  stated  to  be  29.0 
inches.  When,  therefore,  the  barometer  falls  below  29.0,  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  more  or  less  destroyed,  according  to  the  amount  of  the  fall,  and  it  is  within  this 
ttreaoflmobarotneUr  that  a  storm  may  be  expected,  to  occur.  Hence,  while  we  traoe 
these  low  pressures,  as  they  advance  over  the  earth's  surface  from  day  to  day,  we  trace 
at  the  same  time  the  progress  of  the  storms. 


CsP 


Wta.  1— At  8  JLM.,  Nov.  1,  ISA 

tbrm  and  Extewttf  Storm  Areat. — The  circular  isobarometric  lines  on  the  charts  repre- 
present  very  accurately  the  general  shape  storms  assume.  The  area  of  almost  every  storm 
Is  either  circular  or  slightly  elliptical,  and  when  elliptical,  the  major  axis  of  the  ellipse  sel- 
dom exceeds  twice  the  length  of  the  minor  axis.  Rarely  in  Europe,  but  in  Amenca  le« 
rarely,  the  form  of  storms  Is  much  more  elongated.  The  outline  is  occasionally  very  irreg- 
ular, but  in  all  such  cases  the  storm  will  be  found  to  have  parted  into  two  or  more  distinct 
storms,  which  remain  separate  for  some  time  and  then  reunite.  This  circular  form  of 
storms,  which  an  examination  of  some  hundreds,  especially  in  Europe,  has  shown  to  he 
their  general  characteristic,  is  a  most  important  feature,  whether  as  determining,  the 
practiMtl  rules  for  the  guidaJnoe  of  sailors  in  storms,  or  for  the  forecasting  of  storms  at 
particular  seapports,  in  respect  of  tbe.direction  ftom  which  they  may  be  expected  to  coma, 
and  the  veerines  of  the  winds  during  their  continuance.  The  extent  over  which  storms 
^>read  themsaTves  is  very  variablA,  being  seldom  less  than  400^  miles  in  diameter,  liut 
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oiRett  two  or  tliree  tltnar  that  amoant,  or  ercb  ncfM  Admoat  tb*  wbele  ol  Smope  » 
eiMiietknea  ovenipread  I^  a-nogle  storm  at  one  time.  The  area  ef  stonns  is  by  nomeaaa 
constant  from  day  to  diiy,  but  ▼aries  in  siae,  tometimes  expanding  and  sometioies  coa- 
tracting.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  when  a  attn-m  conteaeta  its  area,  tJtecentral 
depression  gives  signs  of  filling  up,  and  the  storm  ef  dying  out.  On  the  other  hand, 
wUen  It  increases  in  extent,  tiie  central  depressioa  becomes  deeper,  the  stoim  inoreaeea 
iu  violence,  and  occasionally  is  brolceit  up  into  two,  or  eveo  three,,  depressioae,  which 
become  separate  storms,  with  the  wind  circling  ronnd  each. 

l>u'«ett»n  in  vhieh  Storm*  adtatux.—^lx  may  be  premised  that  by  the  direction  of  a 
Btiorm  is  meant,  not  the  direction  of  the  wind,  but  the  patli  followed  by  the  ceaier  of  di»- 
tarbauce.  The  direction  in  which  their  ptxjgressire  motion  takes  place  differs  iu  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world,  being  determined  by  the  prevailing  winds.  See  WiXDa.  Thus, 
flbottt  lioli  the  alonas  ot  nmdJe  aad  nocthem  fiurope  travel  from  the  aw.  towMd  ttaa 
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n.e.,  and  10  out  of  every  20,  at  least,  travel  toward  some  point  in  the  quadrant  Trom  the 
iir.e.  to  the  s.e.  Obsenration  shows  Unt  the  longer  axis  oC  the  stoem  Is  ahnost  always 
Mdnddent  with  the  direction  in  wbidt  the  storm  appears  to  be  moTing  at  the  tiim. 
tttorms  do  not  always  proceed  in  tbs  same  uniform  direetioa  fnMn  day  to  «iay,  and 
Ihotigh  the  change  which  occurs  in  the  direoton  o(  their  pro^seseive  motioQ  is  genciaHji 
fllMlf,  yet  occasionally  it  is  very  iMat.  Thus,  of  th«  mamy  mteresting  fcatntea  peeuKar 
l»4he  storm  which  passed  over  Burope  in  the  beginning  of  Dec,  1668,  none  vci«  mors 
remarkable  than  the  sudden  dianges  oil  ita  progressi-ve  motion.  It  was  first  obaerred  oa 
Hto  w.  of  Ireland,  from  whidi  it  adraneed  e.  to>  LiTerpool,  then  turned  ».  through  Wor- 
MMter  and  Oxford  to  Cherbourg  in  Fmnce;  if  thence  retreaitied  n.  timwgh  Oxford  to 
Shields,  from  which  it  proceeded  a.  to  Copenhagen.  By  the  time  it  arrived  at  Obpen- 
bogen  its  extent  was  only  a  fourth  of  what  it  had  been  the  previoua  day,  and  the  oentfal 

Sression  half  an  inch  lesa    Twelve  hoiirs  later,  the  atmospheric  equiUbiium  waa 
oied,  the  storm  hairing  died  tat  on  raachiDf  the  QaUio  ■■».    ThestemiBof  theMecU 
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itenwMMB'^llew  » different  coume.  Maii;  of-  ttteni  ^oeecd  ^oiq  tho  n.  to  the  s.,  influ- 
unced'^oltably  by  Uie  heated  air  rising  from  tli«  Sobar^.;  a  cpnsiiderable  number  piinpet^d 
[romtbe  e.,  and  pass  to  .the  westward  over  Qrcoce  auid  Italy  to  the  Alps;  while  very  fcvr, 
ace  obseryed  to  travel  in  an  easterly  direcliqa,  Bj  ^  the  greater  number  of  the  storma 
of  NQrth,  America  take  their  rise  in  the  vast  f]n\a.  which  livs  iD)mcdlalely  to  the 
«.  of  th«  l&ocky  mountains,  and  thence  advance  in.  an  eastern  direction  over  the  United 
8ta^8;  some  of  them,  crossing  the  Atlantic,  biu^  on  the  western  shores  uf  Europe.  But 
the  relation  of  the  American  to  the  European  stonoa  ia  not  yet  efctablished,  nor  will  be 
till  observatjon  has  collected  more  facts,  and  discussion  haa  sifted  their  significance.  If 
oirae  the  oennection  be  fully  established,  the  syatem  of  forecasting  storms  to  European  ports 
yrUl  become  much  more  certain  and  complete  than  iX  is  at  present.  The  storms  of  the 
Wcet  Indies  generally  take  their  rise  froni  near  tlte  region  of  calms,  and  tracing  out  a 
parabolic  course,  proceed  first  toward  the  u.w.,  and  then  turn,  to  the  n.e.  about  30°  n. 
Iat„.  many  of  them  truversiog  th6  e.  coaata  of  North  America  as  far  as  Nova  Scotia. 
South  of  the  equator  they  follow  an  opposite  course.  Thus,  in  the  south  Atkntic  oqd 
Indoau  ec«an  they  first  proceed  toward  the  a.w.,  and  then  gradually  curve  round  to 
the  s.e.  The  hurricanes  of  Hindustan  usually  pursue  a  partubolic  path,  first  traveiising 
the  eastern  coast  toward  Calcutta,  and  then  turning  to  Uie  n.w.  up  the  valley  of  the 
flvges.  The  typhoons  of  the  Chinese  seas  resenble,  in  the  course  tbcy  take,  the  hurri- 
caoefi  of  the  West  Indies,  Observation^  are  wafiting  froju  otl^er  parts  of  the  world  to 
determine  the  course  of  storms. 

_  Probably  tlie  course  tracked  out  by  storma  H  detennised  by  the  general  system  of 
winds  whicu  prevail,  modified  by  the  unequal  distribution  of  land  and  water  on  the  sur- 
taea  of  the  globe.  Facts  seem  at  present  to  point  to  this  general  conclusion,  viz.,  StorTui 
foUim  Ifie.  eour»»  of  tlus  atmospheric  cui-rtHt  in  ithieh  ih«  eondnuaUon  of  Uie  vapor  into  tlte 
nUn  vMih  aceompaniee  them  take»  plaee. 

Btie  «(  whieli  Slanm  trawl. — If  ttie  poailicMi  of  the  center  of  Storm  I.  on  Nov.  S  be 
oonpiared  with  its  position  on  the  1st  on  the  charts,  it  will  be  found  to  have  traveled  420 
m.  in  24  boors,  or  at  the  rate  of  17i  m.  am  hour.  Similarly  Storm  II.  will  be  found  to 
have  tiav^ed  in  the  same  time  400  m.,  or  at  the  rate  of.  1S|  m.  an  hour.  This  is  about 
tl>e  average  rate  of  the  progressive  movement  of  European  storms.  Sometimes,  bow- 
ever,  it  fidlB  as  low  as  15  m.  an  hour,  and  sometimes  increases  to  80  m.  an  hour. 
Within  the  ti-opios  the  onward  motion  of  storms  sometimes  rises  to  40  in.  an  hour, 

SsUUiotu  of  Temperature,  Bain,  and  Clovd  to  Stermt. — The  temperature  increases  a  few 
dejQcees  at  places  toward  which  and  over  which  the  front  part  of  the  storm  is  advanciiu;, 
ana  falls  at  those  places  over  which  the  front  part  of  the  storm  has  already  passed,  ui 
otiber  words,  the  temperature  rises  as  the  bawnjieter  falls,  and  falls  ns  the  barometer 
rises.  When  the  burometer  has  been  falling  for  some  time  clouds  begin  to  overspread 
the. sky,  and  rain  to  fall  nt  intervals;  and,  as  the  central  depression  approaches,  the  rain 
becomes  oaore  general,  heavy,  and  coulinuous.  After  the  center  of  the  i^torm  has  passed, 
or  when  the  barometer  has  begun  to  rise,,  the  rain  becomes  less  heavy,  fulling  more  in 
showers  than  continuously ;  tho  clouds  break  up,  and  fine  weather  ushered  in  with  cold 
breezes  ultimately  prevails.  '  It  should  be  here  remarked  that,  if  the  temperature  begins 
to  rise  sqon  and  markedly  after  the  storm  luis  passed,  a  second  storm  may  l)o  expected 
shortly.  The  rainfall  is  generally  proportioned  to  the  suddenness  and  extent  of  the 
bttroinetric  depression  at  the  F^sce  where  it  falls, 

Ob»enaiUm*  of  the  Wind. — First  as  to  the  direction  of  the  wind.  If  the  winds  in  Storm 
IL  on  Nov.  2  Ix:  attentively  examined  they  will  be  observed  whirling  round  the  area  of 
low  barometer  in  a  circular  manner,  and  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  motion  of  the 
Itands  of  a  watch,  with — ooid  lie  this  particularly  noted — a  constant  tendency  to  turn 
inward  toward  the  center  of  lowest  barometer.  The  wind  in  stoims  neither  blows 
round  the  oenter  of  lowest  pressure  in  circles,  nor  does  it  blow  directly  toward  that 
center,  but  takes  a  direction  nearly  intermediate,  approaching,  however,  nearer  to  the 
(Ureetion  and  course  of  the  circular  curves  tlian  of  the  radii  to  the  center.  The  greater 
the  force  of  the  wind  is  at  any  place  it  will  be  observed  to  approach  the  more  nearly  the 
direction  here  indicated.  And  where  tlie  direction  of  the  wind  differs  to  any  material 
de^ee  frem  this  general  law,  it  is  light,  and  consequently  more  under  local  influences, 
which  turn  it  from  its  course.  Thus,  the  center  oi  Uie  storm  being  near  Liverpool,  the 
direction  of  the  wind  is  b.w.  at  Paris,  s.  at  Yarmouth,  n.e.  at  Silloth,  n.  at  Dublin,  and 
iLW.  at  Cork — in.stead  of  s.  at  Paris,  s.e.  at  Tarmeuth,  n.  at  Silloth,  n.w.  at  Dublin,  and 
w.  at  Cork,  if  it  had  blown  directly  to  the  4rea  of  lowest  pressure;  and  w.  at  Paris,  s.w. 
at  Tarmouth.  e.  at  Silloth,  n.e.  at  Dublin,  and  n.  at  Cork,  if  it  had  circuited  in  tho 
direction  of  the  isobarometric  curves.  Hence  in  this,  storm  the  winds  circulate  round 
the  centw  of  least  pressure,  or,  to  speak  more  accunite\y,  the  whole  atmospheric  system 
flows  in  upon  the  center  in  a  spiral  course.  Tliia  rotatory  peculiarity  is  common  to  all 
stOTms  in  the  aorthern  hemisphere  that  h»ve  yet  tjees  examined.  In  tlie  southern  hemi- 
^ihece,  a  rotatory  motion  is  also  observed  round  th«  center  of  storms,  but  it  takes  place 
In  a,  contrary  direction,  or  in  the  direction  of  UiQ  motion  of  the  Iiaads  of  a  watch,  instead 
of  contrary  to  that  direction,  us  obtains  n.  of  the  e9,uator. 

Prof.  Taylor  has  the  merit  of  having  first  apidied  Dov6'8  law  of  rotation  to  explain 
the  direction  of  the  rotation  of  storms  roimd  thdr  center.  This  may  bo  expiainra  by 
referring  to  Storm  II.  on  Not.  2.    On  that  monuBg,  the  pressure  over  EngUmd  bong 
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much  less  than  in  surroonding  countries,  if  th«  esrtb  had  been  at  rest,  air-cmrrents 
would  have  flowed  from  all  directions  to  Kngland,  to  fill  up  the  deficiency,  in  stru^ht 
lines.  The  earth,  however,  is  not  at  rest,  but  revolves  from  w.  to  e. ;  and  as  the  velocity 
of  rotation  diminishes  as  the  latitude  increases,  it  is  evident  that  the  current  which  set 
out,  say  from  Lyon  to  the  n. ,  would,  on  account  of  its  greater  initial  velocity  when  it 
arrived  at  Parly,  blow  no  longer  directly  to  the  n.,  but  to  a  point  a  little  to  the  e.  of  n. ; 
in  other  words,  it  would  no  longer  be  a  s.,  but  a  s.w.  wina.  Again,  since  the  current 
from  Uie  n.  of  Scotland  had  a  less  velocity  tlian  those  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  on 
which  it  advanced,  it  lagged  behind,  and  consequently,  by  the  time  it  arrived  at  Silloth 
in  the  n.  of  England,  had  changed  from  a  n.  to  a  n.e.  wind.  Similarly  the  n.w.  current 
changed  to  a  n.,  the  8.w.  to  a  w.,  etc.  The  w.  and  e.  currents,  since  they  continued. in 
the  same  latitude,  would  have  blown  in  the  same  direction,  if  they  had  not  been  dis- 
turbed by  contiguous  currents.  Hence  in  a  storm  the  whole  system  of  winds  rotates 
round  the  center.  As  a  further  conflrmation  of  the  truth  of  this  theory,  it  is  observed 
that  when  a  high  barometric  pressure  covers  a  limited  space  the  wind  is  always  observed 

fently  wkirUng  out  of  tliit  area  ef  high  barvmeter,  but  in  exactly  opposite  (Urections  in 
oth  hemisphereii  from  those  assumed  when  it  blows  round  and  in  upon  an  area  of  low 
pressure.  It  follows  in  the  northern  hemisphere  that,  as  storms  advance,  the  general 
veering  of  the  wind  at  places  lying  n.  of  the  path  of  their  center  is  from  n.e.  by  n.  to  w. ; 
and  at  places  s.  of  their  center  from  n.e.  by  e.  and  s.  to  n.w.,  and  conversely  in  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

Next,  as  to  the  force  of  the  wind:  The  rule  is  simple,  and  without  exception — viz., 
the  wind  blows  from  a  high  to  a  low  barometer,  and  with  a  force  proportioned  to  the 
difference  of  the  barometric  pressures.  Hence,  where  the  isobarometric  lines  crowd 
together,  the;  violence  of  the  storm  is  most  felt,  and  where  they  are  far  asunder,  the 
winds  are  moderate  and  light.  We  thus  see  the  importance  of  observations  from  a 
distance  in  forecasting  the  weather.  To  take  an  illustration :  the  importance  of  obser- 
vations from  Norway  and  Sweden  to  all  sea-ports  on  the  e.  coast  of  Qreat  Britaia  cannot 
be  overestimated.  For  if  the  pressure  be  high  in  Norway  and  low  in  Qreat  Britain,  vio- 
lent easterly  gales  will  sweep  aown  on  North  Britain,  and,  unless  foreseen  and  proviWd 
against,  strew  the  coast  with  wrecks;  whereas,  if  the  pressures  be  nearly  eqi^al,  little 
danger  need  be  apprehended,  even  though  the  barometer  be  low  in  Britain.  As  the 
wind  nears  the  center  of  the  storm  it  gradually  abates,  till  on  reaching  the  center  a  Itill 
or  t;alm  follows.  Calms  and  light  winds  also  prevail  along  the  ridge  of  hi^iest  barona- 
eter,  or  the  region  where  the  pressure  is  greatest,  and  on  receding  from  which  the  pres- 
sure diminishes  on  each  side.  It  may  not  inaptly  be  compared  to  the  water-sh^  in 
physical  geography,  since  from  it  the  wind  flows  away  toward  the  places  where  the 
pressure  is  less. 

We  have  stated  that  the  progressive  motion  of  storms  varies  from  15  to  40  m.  per 
hoar,  which  measures  the  time  taken  in  passing  from  one  place  to  another,  but  it  gives 
no  indication  of  the  violence  of  the  storm.  This  is  determined  by  the  rotatory  velocity  of 
the  wind  round  the  center  of  the  storm,  which  in  Europe  and  America  frequently 
amounts  to  60  or  80  m.  an  hour  continuously  for  some  time.  In  intermittent  gusts,  a 
speed  of  120  m.  an  hour  has  been  several  times  observed  in  this  country — a  velocity  which 
Is  perhaps  sometimes  surpassed  by  storms  within  the  tropics. 

Of  the  different  theories  hitherto  proposed,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  rotatory  and  the 
centripetal  theories.  The  rotatory,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  cyclonic  theory,  was 
first  proposed  by  Piddington,  and  has  since  been  elaliorated  by  Redfleld,  Reid,  Dovg, 
and  others.  By  this  theory  storms  are  considered  as  revolving  round  an  axis  either 
upright  or  inclined  to  the  horizon,  while  at  the  same  time  the  body  of  the  storm  has  a 
progressive  motion  over  the  surface  of  the  globe;  the  barometric  depression,  os  caased 
by  the  centrifugal  force,  driving  the  air  from  the  center  to  the  circumference  of  the 
storm.  Dov#,  certainly  the  ablest  advocate  of  this  theory,  holds  that  cyclones  are 
formed  when  two  atmospheric  currents,  the  equatorial  and  polar,  flow  side  by  side,  they 
being,  as  It  were,  the  eddies  formed  at  the  line  of  junction.  To  this  theory  several 
objections  may  be  urged.  Observations  from  the  numerous  observatories  recently  estab- 
lished in  Europe  and  Aracrlcn,  in  no  case  exhibit  a  true  cyclonic  movement  of  the  winds 
round  the  center  of  the  storm;  that  is,  they  do  not  rotate  in  circles  returning  on  them- 
selves, even  when  the  barometric  depression  is  deepening  and  the  storm  expanding,  but 
invariably  exhibit,  along  with  the  rotatory  motion,  a  constant  tendency  to  blow  in  upon 
the  center  of  the  lowest  pressure.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  barometric  depression  is 
not  caused  by  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  storm.  The  same  may  be  shown  from  theory; 
for  though  the  wind  were  to  blow  round  a  circle  400  m.  in  diameter  at  the  rate  of  70  m. 
tn  hour,  the  centrifugal  force  would  depress  the  barometer  at  the  center  only  -^  in. ; 
whereas  half  an  inch,  or  even  a  whole  inch  of  depression  often  occurs.  Again,  if 
cyclones  arose  from  the  flowing  of  the  polar  and  equatorial  currents  side  by  side,  the 
rotatory  motion  would  not  nlwavs  be  in  one  direction,  but  would  be  determined  by  the 
relative  position  and  strength  of  the  two  currents.  The  whole  facts  of  the  rotation  of 
the  wind  are  explained  when  it  is  considei-ed  as  caused  by  air  currents  flowing  toward  a 
low  barometer  along  the  globular  surface  of  the  earth  rotating  eastward. 

The  rotatory  character  of  storms  has  been  denied  by  Espy,  who  maintains  that  the  wind 
blows  from  every  quarter  toward  tlte  center  ef  the  storm,  and  that  the  central  depreaaon  is 
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caused  by  the  development  of  heat  which  occurs  whenever  the  vapor  of  the  atmospheraii 
condensed  into  cloua  or  rain ;  the  heat  thus  developed  rarefying  the  surrounding  air,  and 
causing  an  upward  cuiTent.  The  most  valuHblo  part  of  this  theory  lies  in  directing  the 
attention  of  meteorologists  to  the  heat  of  condensation,  which  must  play  an  important 
part  in  the  movements  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is,  however,  insufficient,  since  it  leavee 
some  important  points  unexplained.  Thus,  more  heat  beii^  set  free  when  vapor  is  con- 
verted into  snow  than  rain,  a  greater  depression  ought  to  follow  a  fall  of  snow  than  of 
raijt,  which  is  not  found  to  S&  the  case;  it  also  leaves  anezplained  the  appeanmce  of 
Mgh  pressures,  sometimes  suddenly  appearing  on  the  scene,  and  seeming  to  diveit  the 
Btorm  from  its  course,  or  drive  it  before  them.  But  the  weak  point  of  this  theory  is  the 
centripetal  direction  of  the  winds.  Espy  worked  from  imperfect  data,  and  never  being 
able  to  lay  down  the  isolHirometric  lines,  he  could  only  guess  at  the  true  center  of  the 
storm;  and  further,  he  was  misled  by  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  American  storms, wiiicb 
being  generally  in  the  form  of  rather  elongated  ellipses  moving  eastteard,  many  of  the 
winds  blow  directly  to  the  center. 

It  will  be  seen  that  much  yet  requires  to  be  done  before  a  complete  and  satisfactory 
theory  of  storms  can  be  propounded.  The  most  important  desideratum  is  a  large  addi- 
tion to  existing  meteorological  observatories  over  the  globe,  by  which,  the  weather  l)eing 
as  it  were  pliolographed  from  day  to  day,  storms  with  their  attendant  phenomena  may 
he  traced  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their  career;  and  then,  the  whole  facts  being 
known,  the  explanation  or  theory  will  doubtless  soon  follow. 

STOS'HOWAT,    See  Lewis- wtth-Habbis. 

STORKS,  Charles  Backus,  1794-1833;  b.  Mass.;  studied  at  Princeton  college,  but 
prevented  by  ill-health  from  graduating;  graduated  ut  Andover  theological  seminary, 
1820;  went  to  South  Carolina  and  was  ordained,  1831,  by  the  Charleston  Congregational 
association;  settled  at  Ravenna,  Ohio,  1823-38;  elected  professor  of  divinity  m  Western 
Reserve  college,  1828,  and  president,  1831. 

STORRS,  RiCHABD  Sai/tbh,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  1789-1873;  b.  Mass. ;  studied  at  Tale  col- 
lege, 1803-08;  taught  in  Clinton  academy.  East  Hampton.  L.  L,  1804-06;  graduated  at 
'Williams  college,  1807;  studied  theology  a  year  at  Andover,  ordained  pastor  of  th<s 
First  church  (Congregational)  at  Brain  tree,  Mass.,  1811,  where  he  preached  63  years.  He 
published  Memoir  of  Bet.  8amu^  Qrun  ;  a  Diteourae  on  the  Fiftieth  Annioermry  ofhi» 
Ordination  ;  and  20  single  sermons.  He  edited  the  Boiton  Beeerrdeir,  was  co-editor  of  the 
CongregationtUut,  and  contributed  to  the  PanojiHgt,  Home  MorUUy,  etc.  He  had  wide 
repute  as  a  vigorous  thinker  and  preacher. 

STORRS,  Richard  Salter,  d.d.,  li..d.  ;  b.  Mass.,  1831;  graduated  Amherst  college, 
1889,  and  Andover  theological  seminary,  1845;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Harvard  Con- 
gregational church,  Brookline.Mass.,  the  same  year;  pastor  of  the  church  of  the  Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1846.  He  was  co-editor  of  the  Bidependeni,  1848-61.  He  has  pub- 
lished OraiMm  Lecture*  on  the  Wiedom,  Power,  and  Goodness  of  Ood  as  Jifanifested  in  the 
Centtitntion  of  (he  Human  Soul ;  lectures  on  The  Conditions  of  Success  in  PreaehiTig  WitK- 
out  Notes;  Life  and  Letters  o^Oie  Bev.  Daniel  Temple;  Beport  on  the  Bevision  of  the  Eng- 
UA  Version  of  the  Bible,  undertaken  by  the  American  Bible  Society;  Six  Lectures  Delivered 
at  the  Brooklyn  Institute;  Annual  Address  before  the  Society  of  Inquiry,  Union  TheologieeA 
Seminary,  New  Tork;  and  several  occasional  discourses,  sermons,  and  orations.  He 
ranks  among  the  foremost  pulpit  orators  in  America,  being  unsurpassed  for  rhetorical 
magnificence  and  affluent  and  splendid  diction  in  unwritten  address. 

STORRS,  William  Lucius,  lld.,  1795-1861;  b.  Middletown,  Conn.;  brother  of 
H.  R.  Storrs.  He  graduated  at  Yale  college,  1814;  studied  law  at  Whitestown,  K.  Y.; 
admitted  to  the  bar,  1817;  resided  in  Middletown;  member  congress,  1829-33,  and  1889- 
40.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  associate  judee  of  the  state  supreme  court  of 
errors;  chief -justice,  18S6;  professor  of  law  in  Yale  college,  1846-47.  His  decisions  are 
printed  in  the  Connecticut  Beport*. 

8T0BTHIK0  (from  star,  great,  and  ihing,  court),  the  legislative  assembly  of  Norway 
(q.v.).  Its  members  are  elected  by  certain  deputies,  who,  in  their  turn,  are  chosen  by  a 
constituency  comprising  every  native  Norwegian  of  35  years  of  age,  who  is  a  burgess  of 
any  town,  or  possesses  property  in  land  to  the  value  of  £38,  the  qualification  for  being 
elected,  if  80  years  of  age,  liem^  the  same.  When  the  storthing  is  in  session  every 
member  is  paid  an  allowance  equivalent  to  about  ISs.  4d.  per  day.  When  elected,  the 
storthing  meets  of  its  own  anthoritv,  without  any  writ  from  the  king,  and  divides  itself 
into  two  chambers,  the  lagthing  and  the  odelgtMng,  the  former  composed  of  one-fourth, 
the  latter  of  the  remaining  three-fourths  of  the  members.  Since  1869  the  sittings  have 
been  held  annually. 

STORY,  a  CO.  In  central  Iowa,  dnined  by  Montgmnery  and  Indian  creeks  and  the 
Skunk  river;  traversed  by  the  Dee  Moines  and  Minneapolis  and  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western railroads;  575  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  ld,90ft— 18,937  of  American  birth.  The  surface 
Is  rolling.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  com,  wheat,  oats,  and 
iiay.    Co.  seat,  Nevada. 

8T0BT,  Joseph,  nn  American  jurist  and  judge,  was  b,  at  Marblehcad,  Mass.,  Sept 
18,  1770;  was  educated  at  Harvard  college,  and,  though  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1601, 
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mve  bi»'  attentioD  cfaiefly  to  gcnexal  literature  and  poetry.  Having,  published  a  Tolume 
in  1804,  The  Ptnoer  <tf  Solitude,  and  other  poems,  which  met  with  no  success,  he  bade 
fteewell  to  the  museS)  and  devoted  lumwlf  to  law  and  politics.  Elected  to  the  state 
l^talature  in  1805,  he  became' a  leader  of  the  republican,  or,  aa  it  was  afterward  called,  the 
(Kmooratic  party,  and  defended  the  measures  of  JeflCerson.  In  1808  he  was  elected  to 
cesgresa,  wliere  he  gave  a  modemte  support  to  the  war  measures  of  Mr.  Madison,  who, 
liv«r«ver,  in  1811,  appointed  him  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  ^f  the  United 
States,  a  place  he  filled  with  great  credit  for  84  yean.  In  1830,  as  a  member  of  Uie 
M«B3acliusetts  conatitutiooal  coaveiition,  lie  advocated  a  properly  basis  for  the  senate. 
In  IHSO-he  becamiu  law  professor  at  Harvard.  His  later  politics  were  of  the  federalist 
aehool  of  Washington  and  HamiltoUt  aad  theae  tincture  his  Commentary  on  tht  ContULu- 
Uim  cf  the  United  Utate*.  His  GonJUet  of  Laim,  and  other  legal  treatises,  have  passed 
through  many  editions.  His  legal  writings  and  decisions  are  among  these  oftcnest 
<Mot«a  in  the  higher  courts  of  law.  He  died  Sept.  10,  1846.— In  1854  appeared  Story's 
Mieedianemu  Writings;  and  in  1861  a  life  of  him  by  his  son,  Wiiiixin  Wetmore  Stobt 
01. 1819),  blso  educated  aa  a.  kkw/er,  but  better  known  as  a  sculptor  and  poet  Iiei»  di 
B*ma  ('1802)  is  the  most  successful  prose  worlc  of  the  latter;  the  Tragedy  of  Nan  (1870^ 
taU  most  notable  poem. 

STOBY,  WiLLiAU  Wetxobx,  b.  Mass.,  18W;  son  of  Joseph;  educated  at  Harvard 
college,  and  admitted  to  the  bar.  After  the  publication  of  several  legal  treatises  b* 
devoted  himself  to  literature  and  sculpture.  Among  his  sculptures  are  th"e  mnrble  statu* 
of  his  father  at  the  chnpel  of  Mt.  Auburn  cemetery,  statues  of  Edward  Everett  and 
Jcaiah  Quiocy,  busts  of  I'heodore  Parker  and  James  Russell  Lowell,  and  many  ideal 
works  and  groups,  including  a  "  Semiramis,"  a  "  Sibyl,"  a  "  Sappho,"  a  "Cleopatra," 
aMd  "  Jerusalem."  Among  ais  prose  writings  are  L\fe  and  Letters  of  Joseph  Story  {)SISii.)\ 
Moba  di  Bsarta,  (1882) ;  Pro/^orHona  of  the  Human  figure  (1866) ;  and  Graffiii  d' Italia  (1 869). 
Among  his  works  in  vei-se  are  Poems  (1847);  The  Soman  Lawyer  in  Jerusalem  (1870); 
l<nige^  of  Nero  (1876);  and  Stephanie  (1877.) 


STOSCH,  Albbecht  ▼«»,  b.  Pi-useia,  1818;  received  a  military  education,  and  ■ 
commissioned  lieut  in  183S;  displayed  great  proficiency  in  the  technical  and  econom- 
ical branches  of  the  service;  rose  is  rank  and  became  tutor  of  the  crown  prince.  la 
1866  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  economy  department  in  the  war  ministry,  and  i» 
the  war  with  fVance,  1870-71,  was  superintendent  of  the  Prussian  commissary  depart- 
socnt,  and  chief  of  staff  in  the  array  left  in  France  after  the  conclusion  of  peace.  In 
1872  he  was  nppointed  chief  of  the  naval  department,  then  first  separated  from  tho: 
amy ;  and  in  ISJS  ^jeeeived  the  title  of  adrairaJL 

STOTXAKD,  Thomas,  b.a.,  an  eminent  designer  and  painter,  was  the  son  of  a  Lcn- 
don  publican,  who  kept  the  JBioc*  Bdrte  in  Long  Acre,  and  was  b.  there  in  1755.  He 
received  a  respectable  education  in  different  boarding-schools,  and  on  his  father's  death, 
having  shown  a  predilection  for  the  use  of  the  pencil,  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  pattern- 
drawer  in  the  city,  but  was  released  from  his  engagement  before  the  term  of  expiry,  asd 
ketooh  himself  to  more  artistic  work.  His  first  notable  effort  was  a  series  of  designs  for 
tite  Tovm  and  Country  Magazine,  which  was  followed  by  his  imaginative  composkiona 
for  Bell's  British  Poets  and  the  Nowlist's  Magatine.  The  popularity  of  these  was  s» 
jtreat  that  for  many  years  his  services  were  constantly  in  request  by  tlie  leading  pnb- 
Hshers  in  London.  His  earliest  pictures  exhibited  at  the  royal  acndemy  were  "The 
Holy  Family,"  and  "  Ajns  defenmng  the  Body  of  Patroclus.''^  In  1791  he  was  chosen 
an  associate,  in  1794  a  member,  and  in  1818  librarian  of  the  academy.  lie  died  April  27, 
1834.  Stothard  was  renlly  aa  admh^ble  and  facile  illustrator.  Not  less  than  8,000  of 
his  designs  are  known;  biit  hta  paintings,  although  gracefully  enough  •'  composed"  and 
finely  colored,  are  destitute  of  the  originality  that  comes  from  a  study  of  nature,  and 
pamfully  resemble  eohirged  "  illustrationa"  for  books.  Perhaps  the  best  known  and 
the  most  agreeable  of  the  set  is  his  "  Canterbury  Pilgrims,"  engraved  in  1817;  otlterv  are 
ate  "  Plitch  of  Baceo,"  Ike  "Ffite  Champfitre,'' and  the  paintings  executed  for  the  stair- 
Mae  at  Burleigli,  the  scat  of  the  marquis  of  Exeter.  Bee  Mrs.  Bray's  Life  of  Thomae 
Stothard,  R.A.,  with  numerout  IWrntrationt  from  Jus  Works  (1851).— His  son,  ChaRUM 
Ai.irREi>  Stotbabd  (b.  1786,  d.  1831),  acquired  a  great  reputation  aa  an  antiquarian 
dmughtsman. 

STOUGHTOW,  ii>wiN  W.,  i.i.B.,  b.  Vt,  J818;  studied  law  in  New  York  city  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  la  18W.  He  soon  acquired  an  extensive  practice  in  the  metroo- 
oHs.  especially  in  patent  caeest,  In  the  argument  before  the  electoral  commission  fol- 
lowicg  the  presidetatial  election  of  18T6,  he  was  counsel  iae  the  republican  sida.  I«  1877 
he  was  made  U.  8.  minister  to  Russia  by  president  Hayes,  and  returned  in  1879.    - 

STOTKJHTON,  iBRABt,  about  1886^1646;  b.  England;  one  of  the  first  settien  of 
Btirchester,  Maes.,  and  member  of  the  fli-*t  general  ceurt,  1094.  He  was  disabled  from 
holding  office  for  publicly  donyins  the  pewera  of  the  governor  in  certain  matteia.  B» 
commanded  the  expedition  of  1687  against  the  Pequots,  was  in  1641  a  commissieaer  U) 
carrv  on  the  government  of  New  Hampshire,  and  was  governor's  assistant,  1687-43,  wd 
la  1644.  In  the  last  year  be  rfltaroed  to  England  and  became  an  officer  in  the  BnglMh 
vmef. 
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8Ty)FQRTOI7,  IfiKUAK,  Mei^-lTOl;  b.  Engfamd;  gradiurtedl  at  Hcrranl  in  16fi0. 
SttidyiDg  theology  ha  went  to  England;  was  a  fellow  of  New  college,  Oxford;  lost  hi» 
f^lowship  at  the  restoration,  and  returned  to  MaasacliuwttB  in  1063.  He  wns  agBnt.  isi 
England  for  the  coloay,  1676-79,  and  was  elected  governor  1689,  but  refused  the  office. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  council  of  sir  Edmund  Andros,  1686-89,  when  he  juioed  tJn 
ce,uDcil  of  safety  which  deposed  Andros.  In  1692  he  was  lieut.gor.,  and^the  same  year 
was  appointed  chief-justice  of  Massachusetts.  Stougbton  haU  at  Harvard  college  i* 
named  after  him. 

8T0UQHT0N.  "William  L.,  b.  N.  Y.,  1837;  studied  law  and  practiced  in  Sturges, 
Michigan.  In  1861  he  was  U.  S.  district  attorney.  He  became  col.  of  a  Michigan  regi- 
Bcnt,  and  fought  with  distinction  at  Stone  river,  Chickamauga,  and  Atlanta,  losing  a 
1m;  at  the  last  place.  He  attained  the  rank,  of  brev,  maj.gen.  of  volunteers,  and  at  tha 
close  at  the  war  became  attorney -general  of  the  state  of  Michigan. 

VrO^'KBSIBC^E,  a  market  t.  in  the  co.  of  Worcester,  and  20  m.  n.n.e.  of  the  town  of 
tint  name,  on  the  left  bank  of  t!he  Stour.  It  contains  iron-works  and  glass,  earthenwai*, 
and-  fire-brick  factories.  "Stourbridge  clay,"  upon  which  the  action  of  Are  has  less 
effect  than  upon  most  varieties  of  clay,  is  an  article  of  export.  .  Olaas-house  pots^  cruci- 
Wes;  etc.,  are  made  of  it    Pop.  '71,  9,376. 

STOTTTHXIETP,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  means  robbery  committed  in  a  dwelling- 
Itouse. 

ftlOVX,  a  fireplace  in  which  the  fire  is  generally  quite  shut  in.  The  term  Is  also  ap- 
plied to  a  room  or  closet  heated  for  the  purpose  of  drying  and  other  operatioua,  and  to 
hot-houses,  in  which  the  artificial  heat  is  constantly  maintained  at  a  high  temperature. 
Stoves  for  domestic  purposes  will  be  noticed  under  the  head  of  Wabhino  and  Vbnti 
liATioR.  Particular  kinds  of  hot-house  stoves  are  already  noticed  in  the  articles  Bakk- 
nova  and  Drt  Stotk.  Stoves  are  also  used  for  forcing  fniits,  so  as  to  procure  them 
in  winter  or  spring.  In  the  management  of  stoves,  the  general  rule  is  that  the  tempera- 
ture must  never  be  allowed  to  fall  below  60°  Fahr.  The  free  access  of  air  is,  of  course, 
desirable,  but  the  windows  are  not  opened  unless  the  temperature  reaches  70°  Fahr., 
and  care  must  be  taken  that  cold  blasts  do  not  enter,  which  are  often  very  injurioua. 

STOW,  or  Stokx  (A.-S.  «<oe,  a  stockaded  place),  a  component  element  of  many  names 
of  places,  as  Bristow  or  Bristol,  Stockholm. 

STOW,  Baron,  d.d.,  1801-69;  b.  N.  H.;  graduated  Columbian  college,  D.  C,  1823; 
ordained  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church,  Portsmouth,  K.  H.,  1827;  pastor  of  Baldwin-place 
church,  Boston,  1832,  and  of  Rowe  street  church,  1848-67.  He  published  DaHy  Manna 
for  Chrittian  POgrim»;  Christian  Brotherhood;  The  Whole  Family  in  HeoMn  and  Earth; 
Memoir  of  Sarriet  Bow;  History  of  the  Danish  Missiom  on  the  Coast  of  Coromandel;  ffis- 
Urry  «f  the  EngBsh  Baptist  Mission  to  India;  First  Things;  HeUm's  PUgrimage;  Missionary 
Enterprise.  He  edited  ColuvMan  Star,  1825-87;  was  recording  secretary  of  miaaio&ary 
conventions,  1838-46. 

STOW,  John,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  diligent  colleetors  of  English  antiqjiHtiMt 
was  b.  in  London  in  the  year  ld2o.  He  was  brought  np  to  liis  father's  trade  of  a  t*ilo« 
itt  Combill,  but  ultimately  abandoned  it  for  antiquarian  pursuits.  Writing  in  157S«  ii« 
aay»:  "  It  is  now  ten  years  since  I,  seeing  the  confused  order  of  our. late  English  chro»- 
icfes,  and  the  ignorant  handling  of  ancient  affairs,  leaving  mine  own  peculiar  gains,  coar 
aeorated  myselif  to  the  search  of  our  famous  antiquities."  A  patriotic  sacrifice,  whidi 
goght  to  have  insured  to  the  devoted  antiquary  from  his  king  and  country  an  old  age  of 
ease  sfnd  honor,  but  which  only  brought  him  to  want  and  beggary  I  In  his  79tu  year, 
Stow  obtained  letters- patent  from  James  I.  authorizing  him  to  become  a  memlicant,  or, 
as  it  is  expressed  in  the  state  document,  "to  collect  amongst  our  loving  subjectsi  their 
v«luDtary  contributions  and  kind  gratuities."  He  died  April  5,  1605,  and  was  buried  Itt 
4m  parish  church  of  St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  in  Aldgate  ward,  where  his  monument  oE 
terra-cotta,  erected  at  the  expense  of  his  widow,  may  still  be  seen.  The  priocipul  worka 
of  Stow  are  his  SumnMry  of  English  Chmmieles,  first  published  in  1561,  and  subeeqtientl- 
leprinted  every  two  or  three  years,  with  a  continuation  to  the  date  of  each  new  publicay 
tion;  AniuUs  of  England,  1580,  and  reprinted  in  1592,  to  which  year  the  annals  are 
brouzht  down;  and  A  Survey  (^ London,  the  most  important  of  his  writings,  published 
ia  1598.  Besides  these  original  works.  Stow  assisted  in  the  continuation  of  Holinshed's 
Chronicle,  Speght's  edition  of  Chaucer,  Leiand's  GoUeetanea,  etc.  He  had  collected  or 
ttanscribed  a  vast  number  of  MS9.,  and  much  valuable  information  which  might  other- 
wise have  perished;  and  in  the  use  of  Ills  stores  he  was  liberal  to  others,  while  as  an 
original  historian  he  was  faithful  and  impartiaL 

STOWE,  CALVtK  Ellis,  d.d.,  b.  Mass.,  1808;  graduated  Bowdoin  college,  1824; 
Andover  theological  seminary,  1828;  assistant  professor  at  Andover,  and  assistant  editor 
of  Be«t(m  Buordst'.  1838-W:  professor  of  languages  at  Dartmouth  college,  1880-88;  of 
BibUcai  Aterature,  Lane  theological  seminary,  1888-60.  in  1886  he  visited  Enrope  ia 
bohalf  of  (Miio,  to  examine  the  Oerman  publio-sebool  system,  and  on  his  return  pnbtislMd 
a  report  on  Elementary  Edueation  in  JSisrope,  and  subsequently  reports  on  Edv«ition  tf 
Immignmts;  The  Goarm  of  InetrtuUoti  in  Gu  Primary  Sehools  of  Prussia;  BlentetOory 
InsirveUon  in  Prussia;  (Uviaity  profeawr  in  Bowdoui  college,  1860-58 1  profeasor  ol 
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altered  literature  in  Andover,  18S&-M.  Among  bis  works  are  Mitoiy  cf  the  Hibrmt 
OommoKwealth,  from  Uie  Qerman  of  Jabn;  Leeturen  on  the  Sacred  poetry  of  the  Hebretot 
from  tbe  Praleetiones  of  Louth;  Iniroduetion  to  the  Cfriiicum  and  Interpretation  of  the 
Bible;  Origin  and  Biitery  <>f  the  Boekt  cf  the  Bible.  He  published  papers  in  Spirit  of  the 
PUgrimi,  BibUeal  Bepotitory,  BStUothtea  Saera,  Atlantic  Monthly. 

8T0WE,  Habriet  EiiizABETH  Beechss,  American  authoress,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  and  wife  of  Bev.  prof.  Calvin  Ellis  Stowe,  was  b.  at  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  June  15,  1813.  At  the  age  of  15,  she  was  engaged  with  her  elder  sister;  Catherine, 
as  teacher  in  a  girls'  school  in  Hartford.  Bhe  was  mairied  to  prof.  Stowe  in  1836,  and 
became  a  frequent  contributor  to  periodicals,  published  some  stories  in  a  volume  entitled 
Tlte  May-flower,  and  other  spirited  juvenile  stories  for  tbe  Sunday-school  librariesL  The 
ability  of  Mrs.  Stowe  as  a  delineator  of  character,  and  especially  of  New  England  char- 
acter, was  known  to  many;  but  her  full  power  was  scarcely  suspected  until,  m  1851,  she 
commenced  in  The  Hatumal  Era,  an  anti-slavery  paper  at  Washington,  a  serial  tale, 
entitled  Uncle  Tom't  Cabin.  When  completed  in  1852,  it  was  published  at  Boston,  and 
its  popularity  was  so  immense,  that  it  soon  sold  in  four  stereotype  editions  to  the  extent 
of  400,000  copies.  The  Eugliuh  reprints  are  estimated  to  have  circulated  500,000,  and  it 
was  rapidly  translated  into  all  European  and  some  Asiatic  languages,  and  was  extensively 
dramatized  and  illustrated.  In  1858,  she  published  a  Key  to  Unde  Tom't  Cabin,  and 
made  a  visit  to  Europe,  where  she  was  received  with  distinguished  consideration.  The 
events  and  impressions  of  this  triumphant  tour  are  recorded  in  her  Sunny  Memorie»  ef 
Foreign  Lands  (3  vols.  Boston,  1854).  In  1866  she  published  Bred,  a  Tale  of  the  Ditmal 
Saamp,  another  anti-slavery  story,  which  bail  a  wide  circulation.  This  was  followed  in 
1859  by  TTie  Minister' i  'Woomq,  a  story  of  New  England  life  in  the  18th  c,  etc.  In  1860, 
Mrs.  Stowe  contributed  to  MaomUlan't  Magazine  an  article  entitled  The  True  Story  <^ 
Lady  Byron's  Life,  some  statements  in  which,  reflecting  on  the  character  of  lord  Byron, 
gave  rise  to  much  stormv  criticism,  and  occasioned  her  writing  (1870)  Lady  Byron  Ymdi- 
eated,  in  which  she  replied  to  her  critics.  Mrs.  Stowe  was  in  1868-70  joint  editor  of 
Hea/rth  and  Home,  and  contributes  to  the  Independent  and  other  journals.  Among  her 
more  recent  works  are  Little  Foxes  (1865);  T%e  Chimney  Comer  (1868);  Men  of  Our  limes 
(1868);  Pink  and  White  Tyranny  (1871);  My  Wife  and  /(187a);  Poganue  iV(^  (1878). 

BTOWEll,  William  Soott.  Lord,  the  eldest  brother  of  lord  Eldon  (q.v.),  was  b.  at 
Hewortb,  Durham,  Oct.  17,  1745.  He  was  educated  iit  Newcastle;  went  to  Oxford  in 
1761,  and  became  a  college  tutor.  In  1779  he  took  the  degree  of  D.C.L.,  removed  to 
London,  was  called  to  the  bar  (1780),  and  admitted  to  the  facidty  of  advocates  at  doctors' 
commons.  _Dr.  Johnson  introduced  him  to  the  Literary  club,  and  he  became  well  known 
in  the  most  intellectual  society  of  London.  As  an  advocate  he  at  once  obtained  a  large 
practice,  and  his  promotion  was  rapid.  In  1788  he  was  appointed  judge  in  the  consistory 
court,  knighted,  and  nominated  a  privy  councilor.  In  1798  he  became  judge  of  the 
court  of  aumirtdty,  the  highest  dignity  to  which  he  could  attain  in  his  own  branch  of 
the  profession.  Both  as  an  ecclesiastical  and  admiralty  judge  he  won  high  distinction. 
He  wrote  no  systematic  treatise  or  text-book,  but  his  jndgments  were  admirable 
rep<»led,  and  supply  the  best  evidence  of  his  extensive  legsd  leamhag,  his  sagacity,  and 
his  great  literary  ability.  He  is  the  highest  English  authority  on  ecclesiastical  law 
and  the  law  of  nations,  and  his  judgments — those  especially  relating  to  the  rights  of 
belligerents  and  neutrals — have  been  descril)ed  as  the  most  valuable  contribution  made 
by  an  Englishjudge  to  general  jurisprudence  since  the  time  of  lord  Mansfield.  As  a 
politician  sir  William  Scott  was  not  remarkable.  He  represented  Oxford  in  the  house 
of  commons  for  20  years,  but  he  took  no  part  in  the  business  of  parliament,  although  like 
his  brother  he  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  conservative  party  and  the  establidied 
church.  At  the  coronation  of  George  IV.  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  under  the  title 
of  baron  Stowell  of  Stowell  park.  In  1828  he  retired  from  tbe  bench,  and  in  1836  he 
died.  Lord  Stowell  was  twice  married,  but  only  one  child,  lady  Sidmouth,  survived 
him. 

8T0WHABXXT,  a  small  market  t.  of  Suffolk,  on  the  Oipping,  ^%  m.  n.w.  of  Ipswich. 
Iron,  leather,  paper,  and  gun-cotton  are  manufactured.  iJie  Oipping  is  navigable  to 
Stowmarket.     Pop.  '71,  4,097. 

8TSABAKE,  a  market  t.  of  the  CO.  of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  on  the  river  Mourne,  130  m. 
a.n.w.  from  Dublin,  with  which  it  communicates  by  railway.  It  communicates  with 
Londonderry,  and  thus  with  the  sea,  by  canal  and  river,  "rhe  cliief  industry  is  con- 
nected with  the  linen  trade,  and  there  is  also  a  valuable  fishery.  Strabane  has  four 
churches — one  Protestant  Episcopal,  two  Presbyterian,  and  one  Roman  Catholic — 
besides  two  Methodist  meeting-houses.    The  pop.  in  1871  was  4809. 

BTBABISHirS.    See  S<iUiNTiNa. 

STBA'BO,  an  ancient  geographer,  b.  at  Amasea  in  Pontus,  almut  the  middle  of  the 
Ist  c.  B.C.  By  the  mother's  ride  he  was  of  Oreek  descent,  and  also  closely  connected  with 
the  Mithridatfdffi;  of  his  father  or  his  father's  family  nothing  is  known.  How  the  name 
Strabo ("squint-eyed")  must  have  originated  is  obvious,  but  whether  any  of  the  family 
were  so  called  iKfore  him  is  uncertain,  Strabo  was  well  educated  under  tbe  grarama- 
liana.  Tyrannic  of  Amisus  la  Pontus,  and  Ariatoderaus  of  l{ysa  in  Caria,  and  the  phil- 
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oeopher  Xenarchu8  of  Seleu«ia  in  Cilicla.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  followed  aaj 
profeseionnl  calling,  but  to  have  spent  hia  life  in  travel  and  study,  from  wbich  it  maj 
safeljr  be  inferred  that  he  was  poeeessed  of  wealth,  or  at  least  of  considerable  means. 
He  died  some  time  after  21  a.d.,  but  how  long  wehayie  no  evidence  to  show.  Btrabo's 
Owgraphy  is  a  work  of  great  value,  in  those  parts  especially  which  record  the  results  of 
his  own  extensive  observation.  *'  Westward,"  he  says  in  a  passage  in  the  2d  book,  "I 
have  traveled  from  Armenia  to  the  parts  of  Tyrrbenia  adjacent  to  Sardinia;  toward  the 
south,  from  the  Euxine  to  the  borders  of  Ethiopia.  And  perhaps  there  is  not  one 
among  those  who  have  written  geographies  who  nas  visited  more  places  than  I  haye 
between  these  limits."  Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  he  describes  with  equal  accu- 
racy or  fullness  all  the  countries  of  whose  geogi-aphy  he  treats.  Some  he  seems  to  have 
visited  hurriedly,  or  in  passing  elsewhither;  others  he  knows  like  a  native.  For  exam- 
ple, his  accounts  of  Oreece,  particularly  the  Peloponnesus,  are  meager  in  the  extreme, 
and  of  many  of  the  obscurer  regions  he  writes  chiefly  from  hearsay.  He  makes  copious 
use  of  his  predecessors,  Eratosthenes.  Artemidorus,  Polybius,  Posidonius,  Aristotle, 
Theoponipus,  Thucydides,  Aristobulus,  and  many  other  writers  now  lost  to  us,  but  he 
strangely  depreciates  the  authority  of  Herodotus,  and  quotes  few  Roman  writers  except 
Fabius,  Pictor,  and  Julius  C«sar.  The  Oeography  comprises  17  books,  of  which  the 
first  two  are  introductory,  the  next  eight  are  devoted  to  Europe,  the  six  following  to 
Asia,  and  the  last  to  Africa.  The  style  is  pure  and  simple.  The  editio  prineep»  of 
Strabo  appeared  at  Venice  in  1516;  the  latest  and  best  is  that  by  Qui^tai  Kramer  (Ber. 
1844,  et  aeg.). 

8TRACHEY,  William,  b.  England,  1686;  secretary  of  the  colony  of  Virginia, 
1610-12.  He  was  shipwrecked  on  the  Bermuda  islancis  in  1609  with  sir  T.  Gates, 
Somers,  and  Newport.  His  JVue  Beportory  of  the  Wradce  and  Redemption  of  Sir  Thoma* 
Oaies,  upon  arid  from  the  Idande  of  Bermudou,  is  supposed  to  hove  suggested  to  Shake- 
qieare  the  storm  in  the  Te^pe»t,  and  the  allusion  to  the  "still  vext  Bermouthes."  He 
collected  Fortlie  Colony  in  Virginia  Britannia  Lamet  DMne,  Moratt,  and  ifar(»Eifl(1612;) 
and  wrote  a  Hutorie  of  TramiUe  into  Virginia. 

STKAOELIA,  a  city  of  northern  Italy,  10  m.  s.e.  of  Pavia,  with  7,193  inhabitants. 
It  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill.  Strudella  was  formerly  a  fortified  city,  depending 
on  the  bishops  of  Pavia. 

8TBASELIA,  ALEBSAimRO,  a  Neapolitan  musical  composer,  b.  about  1648;  he  Is 
famous  both  in  respect  of  his  influence  on  the  music  of  that  age  and  of  the  tragical  his- 
tory of  his  life  and  death.  His  works,  which  consist  of  numerous  airs,  duets,  cantatas, 
madrigals,  an  oratorio,  and  an  opera,  contributed  largely  to  form  the  taste  of  the  suc- 
ceeding composers,  particularly  Purcell,  Clari,  Stetfani,  and  Alessandro  Scarlatti. 
Stradella  was  renowned  for  his  exquisite  voice  and  polished  manner;  and  when  engaged 
in  Venice,  instructing  a  young  lady  of  rank,  who  lived  in  a  criminal  intimacy  with  a 
noble  Venetian,  the  musician  and  his  pupil  became  mniually  enamored,  fled  to  Rome, 
and  were  married  there.  They  were  traced  thither  by  two  bravos  in  the  employ  of  the 
Venetian,  who  discovered  them  in  the  church  of  Ban  Giovanni  Laterano,  where  StradelU 
was  ambtinK  at  the  performance  of  an  oratorio  of  his  own,  and  both  assassins,  it  is  said, 
were  so  captivated  with  his  voice  and  strains,  that  they  at  once  abandoned  their  object 
and  betrayed  to  him  the  plot  in  which  they  had  been  engaged.  Pursued  by  other  bravos 
to  Turin, 'Btradella  was  stabbed,  but  not  mortally,  when  lodged  in  the  palace  and  under 
the  protection  of  the  duchess  of  Savoy.  Some  years  afterward,  however  (about  1687), 
he  went  to  Qenoa,  in  pursuance  of  an  engagement  to  compose  an  opera,  and  the  day 
after  his  arrival  both  he  and  his  wife  were  mortally  stabbed  in  their  bedchamber  by  the 
emissaries  of  their  unrelenting  persecutor. 

STRADIVARIUS,  Antonio,  1C44-1787;  b.  Cremona;  was  a  pupil  of  Nicolft  Amati, 
and  at  first  reproduced  violins  in  the  style  of  his  master.  In  108(8  he  acquired  his  own 
peculiar  style,  which  subsequent  makers  of  violins  have  deemed  a  model.  He  produced 
violins,  violas,  and  violoncellos.  He  also  made  some  viols  of  6  and  7  strings,  mando- 
lins, guitars,  and  lutes.  One  of  his  violins.  La  PueeSe,  has  been  preserved  under  glass, 
•nd  has  never  been  touched  by  the  bow.  Another  specimen,  the  Dolphin,  so  called 
from  the  veined  wood  of  its  back,  is  the  best  Stradivarius  violin  in  existence,  and  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  marquis  de  la  Rosa. 

STRAFFORD,  a  co.  in  &e.  Kew  Hampshire,  adjoining  Maine,  watered  by  the  Lam- 
prey, Cocheco,  Piscataqua,  and  Salmon  rivers;  traversed  ny  the  Boston  and  Maine,  the 
Eastern,  the  Dover  and  Winnipiseogee,  and  the  Nashua  and  Rochester  railroads;  about 
600  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  86,659—29,826  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  irregular.  The 
soil  is  not  fertile.  Hay,  butler,  and  potatoes  are  principal  productions.  There  is  much 
water-power  and  manufacturing.    Co.  seat,  Dover. 

STSAROSD,  Thomas  Wkntwobth,  Earl  of,  eldest  son  of  sir  W.  Wentworth  of 
Wentworth,  Woodhouse,  Yorkshire,  was  b.  April  18,  1698.  In  1611  he  married  lady 
Margaret  Clifford,  eldest  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Cumberland.  Subsequently  he  was 
chosen  member  of  parliament  for  the  oo.  of  York.  In  161S  he  was  appoint^  ctMtot 
rotuiorum  for  the  West  Riding  of  the  same  county.  Being  again  returned  to  paiiia 
ment  for  Yorkshire  in  1631,  shortly  after  his  election  he  took  up  his  residenoe  in  Loor 
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Mi.  'Rioted  Xty  the  duke  «f  Bncfeinghain,  who  (hea  raled  the  court  and  caUnA  at 
X%HrI«8  I.,  Weotwortli  fiignalieed  himself  as  an  opposer  of  the  admiaistration.  Ih  18!98 
ke  was  made  sheriff  of  nia  county,  wiUi  the  view  of  preventing  him  from  attending 
-tmrlianient.  So  resolutely  did  he  oppoee  the  arbitrary  royal  loan,  exacted  in  the  follow- 
ing Tear,  that  the  government  deemed  it  advisable  to  put  him  in  prison.  But  Bucking- 
ham was  little  aware  of  the  energy  of  his  opponent.  'Strafford,  having  (AnUuoed  hm 
release,  oaute  to  the  following  parliament,  resolved  to  make  his  power  felt  both  ^ 
king  and  minister.  He  spoke  eloquently  on  the  question  of  grievances,  and  was  con- 
spicuous in  obtaining  the  royal  assent  to  the  petition  of  right.  He  was  obviously  a  man 
worth  gaining;  and  his  patriotism,  if  it  had  any  genuine  element,  was,  unhappily  not 
strong  enough  to  withstand  the  temptation  now  held  out  to  his  personal  ambition. 
With  his  elevation  to  the  peerage  as  baron  Weutworth,  in  1638,  he  seems  not  only  to 
.have  lost  all  solicitude  for  popular  liberty,  but  openly  to  have  become  its  most  deter- 
mined enemy.  As  president  of  the  "  council  «f  the  north,"  he  seems  to  have  abused  Ms 
.powers  not  only  for  political  purposes,  but  often  simply  to  gratify  his  own  pride.  Tlie 
kgality  of  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  council  create  by  H^nry  YIII.  was  alto- 
gether very  doubtful,  and  interdicts  a,^inst  it  were  at  various  times  applied  for  from 
the  courts  at  Westminster.  Strafford  declared  openly  that  he  would  "lay  by  the  heels" 
Bnjr  Judge  presuming  to  interdict  the  council  from  the  exerdse  of  such  powers  as  he 
ohose  to  hold  that  it  possessed.  'Nevertheless,  this  was  done  by  judge  Yemon.  In'1631 
StnifCord  was  made  deputy  of  Ireland,  and  in  1688  earl  of  Btraffordand  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  According  to  bis  views,  that  country  belonged  to  the  crown  by  right  of 
conquest,  and  neither  the  natives  nor  the  deecendants  of  'the  conquerors  themselves  bad 
any  idgbts  which  could  interfere  with  its  sovereignty.  His  government  was  of  despotic 
violence,  but  the  adminietratiou  of  justice,  in  oruioarv  cases,  was  prompt  and  vigorous. 
Outrage  was  suppressed  and  commerce  flouiisUed  under  his  strong  hand.  Uuderstaad- 
ing  fully  the  feelings,  policy,  and  resources  of  the  pirty  to  which  he  had  origiaal|y 
bdongeu,  Strafford  had  matured  a  vast  political  scheme,  to  which,  in  his  cpnflacnMAl 
correspondence,  he  gave  the  expressive  name  of  "  thorough."  His  object  was  to  do  in 
England  what  Richlieu  was  doing  in  France — to  make  Cliarles  as  at>solute  as  any  con- 
tiaental  monarch;  to  put  the  estates  and  personal  liberty  of  the  whole  people  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  crown;  to  deprive  the  courts  of  law  of  all  independent  authority;  and  to 
punish  with  merciless  severity  all  who  murmured  against  the  government,  or  who  applied 
io'Aby  tribunal  for  relief  from  it»  dsspatiam.  Happily  the  people  of  England  were  too 
•tnoRgforhim.  On  his  entering  the  house  of  peers  on  the  meeting  of  the  long  p^r- 
Uaoisnt.in  1640,  the  message  from  the  house  of  commons  was  called  m,  and  Mr.  Pym, 
in  the  name  of  the  eommons  of  Bngkud,  impeached  "  Thomas,  earl  of  Strafford,  of 
high  (rsason.  This  course  was  afterward  abandoned,  and  the  commons  proceeded  by 
biU'Of  attainder.  It  passed  the  house  on  April  21,  1641.  Immediately  after  it  passed 
.in  the  house  of  lards,  and  received  the  royal  assent.  -StraAord  certainly  ineritod  bis  fate, 
but  nottuug  caa  excuse  the  cowardice  of  the  king.  The  earl  was  executed  on  Hay  13, 
1A41.  The  attainder  was  reversed  in  the  reign  of  Oharles  II.,  and  his  son  succeeded  to 
:tbe  honors.  See  Hallam's  Gotutiiuiional  wStory ;  Hacaul^y's  EMery  of  3i>gland,  with 
authorities  died  in  these  works. 

STRAiaHT  UNIVERSITY,  in  New  Orleans,  was  founded  by  Mr.  Seymour  Straigfct 
exclusively  for  colored  students.  It  was  organized  in  1869  under  the  ausj^ces  of  tlie 
Congnegationaliets.  It  had  (1878)  7  instructors  and  2^  pupils.  Rev.  W.  8.  Alexander, 
A.M.,. president. 

VSSUklX,  the  name  given  to  any  «Be  of  tbe  periods  into  VKbich  a  musical  composition 
is  divided  by  double  bars,  tbe  strain  being  further  subdivided  into  periods,  sacti«n«, 
phraaeq,  'Und  feet. 

STRAIN,  ioAJJ!  C,  18eiHS7;  b.  Peon.;  entered  the  navy.  In  184S  he  explorod 
BrwU,  in  1848  Lower  €alUemia,  «nd  in  1849  South  America  between  Valparaiso  «nd 
.Bues^  Ayres.  He  afterward  led  an  expedition  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama  to  And 
a  route  for  a  sltip  canal.  This  exp«ditian  suffered  greatly  from  bwrdshipe.  In  165$  Jk 
wade  soundings  to  show  the  fe«eii»Ulty  of  an  Atlantic  cable. 

ffTSAns  SSTtlEHSlTTS  are  the  Britr^  settlements  in  Ae  straits  of  Malacca,  com- 
prising Singapore  (q.v.),  Malacca  (q.v.),  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  island  (q.  v.),  or  Penang. 
•inelnding^tne  province  of  Wellesley.  Etidh  of  these  setl^mernts  is  described  in  its  own 
place,. and  its  area  and  population  given.  The  Straits  Settlements  were  transferred  from 
the  oootrol  of  the  Indian  government  to  the  colonial  secretary  in  1867.  The  seat  of 
government  is  «t  Singapore.     Area,  1880  sq.  miks.     Pop. '71,  806,775. 

'StKAXMhu.  a  fortified  t.  and  seaport  of  Prussia,  province  of  Pommem,  is  situated 
on  a  narrow  strait  called  the  Strela  Sunde,  which  divides  tbe  mainland  from  the  island 
Of  <Rfl|^.  It  forms  an  island,  partly  surrounded  hy  the  sea,  and  partly  by  Jarge  pools 
t)faklt  water,  and  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  three  bridges.  The  natural  strength 
Ut  4he  plnce  is  greatly  increased  'by  formidable  fortffiealions.  Right  in  front  of  the  hu-- 
4wr  lies  the  fortified  island  of  Dftnhokn.  Stralsirad  has  narrow,  but  pretty  reguho- 
MreeOs,'«nd  many  of  the  houses  are  finely  gi^Ied,  which  gives  tbe  town  a  quaint  and 
CBoieDt  took.    Stralsuad  caitiw  mi  a  hn-ge- export  trade,  esptK:l«!ly  in  malt  and  com. 
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j,nd  Ins  manafactttres  of  leafher,  mgtx,  ataich,  minon,  and  cards.  In  187S,  848  sbtps 
entered  the  port.  Pop.  71,  26,781.  Strakand  was  founded  in  1309  by  prince  JaromtiT 
<rf  RUeen,  became  a  member  of  the  Hansa,  and  rapidly  rose  into  importance.  Duriiig 
tbe  tlurty  years'  war,  it  was  unsuccefisfullv  besieged  (1628)  by  WaDeustein ;  and  after 
beiag,  witll  some  alterstions  of  foitune,  in  tbe  possession  of  Sweden  for  about  300 
years,,  it  Anally  passed  to  Prussia  in  1816,  bat.  still  rettdns  much  of  its  ancient  tnoiA- 
cipid  independence. 

STRAMONIUM,  the  specific  as  well  as  common  name  of  datura  ttranumium,  other- 
wise called  Jamestowu  weed,  jimson  weed,  aud  thorn-apple.  The  datura  is  a  genus  of 
totanaeecB.  or  the  nightshade  familv,  which  includes  tbe  common  poUtto,  tomato,  egg- 
plant, bitter-sweet,  common  nightshade,  horse  nettle,  ground  cherry,  and  tobacco.  Stra- 
monium, or  Jamestown  weed,  is  very  unequally  distributed,  being  common  in  some  locali- 
ties, and  rare  in  others;  but  it  generally  grows  in  abandoned  gardens  aud  waste  places, 
especially  where  ashes  have  been  dumped,  or  where  the  soil  is  rich  in  potash,  for  this  is 
the  mineral  ingredient  in  which  it  delights,  as  do  tbe  other  mcuibei's  of  the  solanacesB, 
espeoially  the  potato.  In  the  suburbs  or  some  cities  (eig.,  Broolclyn)  it  grows  luxuriantly 
alongside  old  piles  of  ashes.  (Gleneric characteristics:  calyx  prismatic,  6  toothed;  corolla 
funnel  form,  with  a  large  and  spreading  5  to  10  toothed,  plaited  border;  stigma  two 
lipped;. pod  globular,  prolate,  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  loug,  prickly,  4  valved,  2 
celled,  with  thick  placentse,  projected  from  the  axis  into  the  middle  of  the  cells,  and 
connected  with  the  walls  by  an  imperfect  false  partition,  so  that  the  pod  is  4  celled, 
except  near  the  top;  numerons  flat,  angular,  black  seeds,  which  contain  a  powerful  nar- 
cotic poison,  having  peculiar  properties.  Its  native  country  is  not  known,  but  most 
botanists  believe  it  to  be  Asia.  De  Candolle  refers  it  to  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Caspian  sea;  otlicrs  regard  it  as  coming  from  northern  ludiu.  It  is  a  coarse,  strong, 
vigorous,  branching  weed,  growing  fhim  two  to  6  feet  high  (in  rich  ground),  leaves  ovate, 
•innate  toothed,  or  angled.  The  alkaloid  dattiria  was  found  in  the  seeds  by  Geiger  and 
Hesse  in  1833,  and  subseqnenlly  in  other  parts  of  the  plant.  Von  Planta  in  1850  pro- 
nounced this  alkaloid  to  be  identical  with  atropia  in  composition,  solubility,  and  fusi- 
bility; but  the  physical  experiments  of  Von  Schroff  in  18fl2  showed  that  the  two  alka- 
loids, tlmhgh  acting  qnalitatively  alike,  are  very  unequal  in  their  effects,  datura  beitig 
about  twice  as  strong  as  atropia  (the  active  principle  of  belladonna).  Tromihsdorff  ><<& 
taiued  ttranumin.  as  a  wliite,  tasteless  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  ether, 
sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  other  constituents  of  the  seeds  are  about  25  per  cent 
of  a  bland,  fixed  oil,  mucilaginous,  resinous,  and  other  common  principles.  The  physi- 
ological action  of  stramonium  varies  with  the  animal  to  which  itis given.  Several  kinds 
of  caterpillars  devour  it  without  injury,  and  goats  browse  upon  it.  A  decoction  of  the 
leaves  applied  to  the  skin  of  a  young  rat  has  produced  alternate  debility  and  convulsions. 
Large  doses  given  to  horses  Lave  produced  drowsiness  and  even  death.  On  man,  stra 
monium  and  belladonna  are  almost  identical  in  their  action.  The  powdered  leaves  of 
stramonium  in  two-grain  doses  increase  the  fullness  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  make  the 
skin  warm  and  the  hands  and  face  moist.  Five-grain  doses  produce  dilatation  of  the 
pupils,  difficulty  of  speech,  nausea,  thirst,  dryness  of  the  throat,  catharsis,  increased  flow  of 
urine,  and  feverishness.  Larger  doses  cause  high  fever  and  delirium,  tbe  patient  sometimes 
l)ecoming  violent.  There  is  dizziness,  and  the  face  is  much  fltisbed  and  often  swollen,  the 
eyes  bright,  theconjunctiva  red,  the  pupils  dilated  and  the  sight  confused.  Sometimes  the 
skin  is  covered  with  a  bright  red  eruption,  which  may  be  followed  by  minute  vesicles,  or 
have  the  appearance  of  erysipelas  or  of  measles.  Soiuclimes  there  are  hydrophobic  phe- 
nomena, and  convulsions  will  OjOi^ttr-oB  «UBraftiTtg  -to  drink.  In  rare  fatal  cases,  the 
phenomena  of  excitement  arc  siicceeded  by  stupor,  insensibility,  and  sometimes  paraly- 
sis. There  is,  in  no  case,  any  tendency  to  sleep  hut,  on  the  contrary,  persistent  insom- 
nia. Among  the  perversions  of  the  senses,  is  that  of  all  black  objects  appearing  green. 
At  one  time  stramonium  was  believed  to  be  a  valuable  remedy  in  insanity,  but  not  now, 
although  there  are  isolated  cases  where  its  use  has  been  attended  with  l>eneflt.  In  some 
cases  of  epilepsy  it  is  useful.  In  spasmodic  asthma  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  frequent 
beneficial  action.  Tbe  skepticism  in  regard  to  this  has  no  doubt  arisen  from  failure  to 
diagnose  tbe  variety  of  asthma.  To  be  of  use  it  must  be  given  in  the  piirelv  spasmodic 
cases.  The  common  method  of  administration  is  smoking  the  dried  leaves  in  a  tobacco- 
pipe,  or  inhaling  the  smoke  from  a  chafing-dish.  It  has  been  used  internally  to  relieve 
whooping-cough,  dysmenorrhoea,  and  retention  of  urine.  In  the  absence  of  belladonna, 
or  atropia,  it  may  be  used  to  produce  dilatation  of  the  pupil  in  opbtlialmoscopic  opera- 
tions. The  physiological  and  clinical  antidote  to  stramonium  is  opium  or  its  alkaloid 
morphia.  Sometimes  15  grs.  of  muriate  of  morphia  have  been  given,  saving  the  life  of 
the  patient,  a  dose  which  otherwise  would  be  fatal.  Conversely,  the  antidote  to  opium 
is  stramonium,  or  better,  because  more  active,  bellndonna,  or  its  alkaloid  atropia. 

8TSAH0E,  Sir  Robbbt,  eminent  as  an  engraver,  was  bom  in  Pomona,  one  of  the 
Orkney  islands,  July  14, 1721.  After  some  little  abortive  study  of  law  at  Edinburgh,  he 
was  apprenticed  to  an  engraver  there  of  tbe  name  of  Cooper,  under  whom  he  made  rapid 
progress.  In  1745  he  deserted  art  for  arms,  ioining  the  army  of  Charles  Edward,  not  so 
much  from  enthusiasm  in  his  cause,  as  to  find  favor  with  a  miss  Isabella  Lumisden,  who 
would  only  consent  to  be  gracious  to  him  on  that  romantic  condition.    The  only  exploit 
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iecorded*of  him  in  this  relation  is  not  one  of  glorious  battle.  After  the  final  colIapBe  of 
the  adventure,  he  was  in  hiding  in  the  l>ouse  wliere  miss Lutnisden  resided;  and  on  oeca- 
aion  of  its  being  searched  by  tlic  soldiery,  be  shrouded  himself  under  the  folds  of  her 
ample  petticoat,  and  thus  cleverly  evaded  detection.  It  is  extremely  satisfactory  to  know 
that  very  soon  after  the  lady  requited  his  heroism  by  marrying  him.  He  now  went 
abroad  with  his  wife,  and  at  Paris  be  prosecuted  his  art  under  the  tutelage  of  the  cele- 
brated Le  Bas,  and  afterward  of  Descamps.  In  1761  he  returned  to  Britam,  and  settling 
hiinself  in  London,  speedily  attained  the  very  highest  ranli  in  his  profession.  On  again 
going  abroad  in  1760  to  execute  plates  of  the  most  famous  pictures  of  the  old  masters, 
his  eminence  was  recognized  by  the  academies  of  Paris,  Rome,  Florence,  Bologna,  and 
Parma,  all  of  wiiich  conferred  on  him  the  honor  of  membership;  and  subsequently  in 
1787,  the  distinction  of  knighthood  testified  to  the  high  favor  he  found  in  his  own  coun- 
try. After  a  life  of  honorable  and  successful  industry,  he  died  on  July  5,  1793,  leaving 
a  nandsome  fortune  to  his  fanily.  To  this  day.  Strange  is  ranked  at  the  very  head  (w 
British  engravers,  and  his  reproductions  of  the  nobler  specimens  of  the  old  masters  are 
much  prized  by  the  connoisseur.  In  the  veir  amusing  work  entitled  .^wwrrg  of  Sir 
Robert  Strange,  Knight,  Engraver,  and  of  hit  Brother-in-law,  Andretc  Lumitden,  Private 
Secretary  to  the  Stuart  Prince»  (2  vols.,  1855),  by  James  Dennistoun  of  Dennistoun,  a  full 
account  will  be  found  of  him,  with  an  intelligent  criticism  of  his  chief  works. 

STXAXOLES  is  a  contagious  eruptive  disorder  peculiar  to  young  horses.  It  is  ush- 
ered in  by  sore  throat  and  cough,  a  muco-purulent  nasal  discharge,  and  the  eruption  of 
a  swelling  in  the  space  between  the  branches  of  the  lower  law.  In  about  ten  days,  th^s 
swelling  comes  to  a  head,  bursts,  and  in  favorable  cases  tne  patient  is  soon  well  again. 
From  exposure  to  cold,  poverty,  or  other  causes,  the  swelling,  however,  occasionally 
appears  in  less  favorable  situations,  as  about  the  glands  lying  within  the  shoulder,  la 
those  of  the  groin,  or  even  in  those  of  the  mesentery.  Such  irregular  cases  are  apt  to  be 
protracted,  accompanied  by  much  weakness,  and  sometimes  prove  fatal.  Bleeding, 
physic,  and  irritant  dressings  are  injurious.  Good  food  and  nursing,  with  fomentations 
to  the  throat,  and  steaming  of  the  bend,  favor  the  healthier  maturation  of  the  swelling. 
When  there  is  debility,  coax  the  animal  to  eat  b^  offering  him  at  short  intervals  small 
quantities  of  scalded  oats,  malt,  bran,  or  green  food,  and  allow  him  aeyeral  times  daily 
a  pint  of  sound  ale. 
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